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PREFACE 


It  is  now  eight  years  and  a  half  since  this  encyclopedia  was  begun.  Unbroken  harmony 
has  characterized  my  relations  with  the  members  of  the  staff,  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  return  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  devotion  and  interest,  which  have  made  each  day's 
work  a  pleasure. 

The  following  persons  whose  names  are  not  elsewhere  mentioned  have  contributed 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods  their  services  as  translators:  Edwin  B.  Chilton,  William 
Lloyd  Sevan,  Ph.D.,  Abram  Lipsky,  the  Rev  Charles  Adam  Mohr,  B.A.,  Daniel 
Longs  Peacock,  Mrs.  L.  de  Quesada,  and  Simeon  Strunsky,  B.A.;  and  as  assistant 
office  editors:  Hubert  Evans,  Ph.D.,  Frederick  W.  Humphrey,  and  Charles  Joseph 
Gillen. 

Two  persons  have  greatly  helped  us  to  correct  errors  into  which,  notwithstanding  our 
care,  we  have  fallen:  Bernhard  Pick,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  for  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  and  Rev.  Mal- 
BORNE  W.  Graham,  of  Williams,  Ohio,  for  all  the  volumes.  The  mistakes  which  these  and 
others  have  pointed  out  have  been  frankly  acknowledged  in  the  succeeding  volumes  and 
corrected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  publishers  of  encyclopedias  will  pursue  this  plan, 
thus  enabling  the  purchasers  of  the  first  editions  of  their  works  to  be  at  least  in  part  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  purchasers  of  later  editions. 

In  this  connection  I  thank  Mr.  Isidor  Furst,  proof-reader  for  the  Publishers  Print- 
ing Company,  whose  skill  and  watchfulness  have  united  to  give  the  public  the  typo- 
graphical accuracy  which  I  believe  these  volumes  can  boast.  Thanks  are  also  due  to 
Professor  E.  A.  A.  O.  A.  von  DobschuetZ;  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  accuracy  and  completeness  with  which  the  sketches  of  contemporary  German 
theologians  are  furnished. 

But  my  closing  word  must  concern  the  Rev.  George  Willam  Gilmore,  the  associate 
editor  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  and  the  managing  editor  of  the  last  six  volumes.  He 
brought  to  the  work  wide  knowledge,  especially  in  the  two  little-cultivated  fields  of  com- 
parative religion  and  bibliography.  He  has  shared,  however,  in  all  the  other  departments 
of  this  encyclopedia  as  translator  and  collaborator.  It  is  only  truth  to  say  that  it  is  due 
largely  to  his  devotion  and  remarkable  intelligence  and  learning  that  the  work  is  so  worthy 

the  confidence  of  the  public. 

SAMUEL  MACAULEY  JACKSON, 

Ediior4'nrChief. 

February  14th,  1912. 
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ScaoLAsnciSM:  M.  Grabmann,  Die  OeeckidUe  der 
sdulastischen  Methods,  Na/di  den  gedruckten 
und  ungedruckten  QueQen,  2  vols.,  Freiburg, 
1011. 

J.  M.  Verweyen.  PhUosophie  und  Theologie  im 
MitteUdter.  Die  historischen  Voraussetsun' 
gen  des  AnOr-Modemismus,  Bonn,  1011. 

ScHOPKMHAiTSB,  A.:  T.  Rttyssen,  Schopenhauer, 
Paris,  1011. 

SsMinc  Langttaobs:  £.  Sacfaau,  AramOisdie  Papy^ 
rus  und  Ostraka  aus  einer  fOdischen  MUHbOr* 
kohnie  zu  Elephantine,  Lapsic,  1011. 

Smtth,  John:  W.  H.  Burgess,  John  Smith  the  Se- 
Baptist.  Thomas  Evans  and  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  England,  uM  Fresh  Light  upon 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers^  Church,  London,  1011. 

Social  Sbbvicb  of  the  Chttbch:  S.  Z.  Batten,  The 
Social  Task  of  CkrisHanUy,  New  York,  1011. 

A.  T.  Devine,  The  SpirU  of  Social  Work,  New 
York,  lOU. 

Mary  L.  Goes,  W^are  Work  hy  CorporaHons, 
Philadelphia,  1011. 

R.  A,  Woods  and  A.  J.  Kennedy,  Handbook  of 
Settlements,  New  York,  1011. 


Solomon,  Odbb  of:   Les  Odes  de  Salomon,  ed.  J. 
Labourt  and  P.  Batiffol,  Paris,  1011. 

G.  Diettrich,  Die  Oden  Salomos  unter  BerUck- 
sichUqung  der  HberUeferten  SHdiengliederung. 
Aus  dem  Swiechsn  ins  Deutsche  Hbetsetet  und 
mU  einem  Kommentar  versehen,  Berlin,  1011. 

H.  Grimme,  Die  Oden  Salomos.  Syrisch,  Ae- 
brOisch.  deulsdi.  Bin  krOischer  Versudi, 
Heidelberg,  1011. 


Son  of  Man:  E.  Hertlein,  Die  Meneehensohnfrage 
im  letzten  Stadium,  Bin  Versueh  zur  Bin- 
sicht  in  das  Wesen  aUchristUdien  Schrifttums^ 
Stuttgart,  1011. 

Spain:  W.  W.  Collins,  Cathedral  Cities  of  Spain, 
new  ed.,  New  York,  1011. 

Stbaubb,  D.  F.:  A.  L6vy,  DomdrFridSric  Strauss. 
LaVieet  Fonwrs,  Paris,  1010. 

SuFFBBiNa:  J.  Hinton,  The  Mystery  of  Pain,  Lon- 
d<Hi,  1011. 

Sundat-bchoolb:  R.  C.  Barker,  Tfie  Work  of  the 
Sunday  School :  a  Manual  for  Teachers,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  1011. 

Symbolics:  M.  A.  Curtis,  History  of  Creeds  and 
Confessions  of  Faiih  in  Christaidom  and  Be- 
yond. With  Historical  Tables,  New  York 
and  London,  1011. 

Stbiac  LmatATaiOB:  CSCO:  Seriptores  Syri,  series 
lU.,  vol.  vii.-viii.,  BUa  metropoUta  Nistbeni 
Opus  chronologicum,  ed.  .  .  .  E.  W.  Brooks 
and  I.-B.  Ch^x>t,  series  II.,  vol.  d.,  Diony- 
sius  bar  Salibl  in  Apocalypsim  actus  et  epistolas 
catholicasj  ed.  .  .  .  I.  Sedlacek;  Seriptores 
Ethiopia,  series  II.,  vol.  xxiv.,  Vita  sanc- 
torum inaigenarum,  I.  Acta  S.  Abakerazun, 
II.  Acta  S.  Takla  Hawaryat,  ed.  .  .  .  E. 
Conti  Rossini,  Leipsic,  1011. 

Talmud:  The  Mishna  on  Idolatry,  "  Aboda  Zara." 
Edited  urilh  translation,  vocabulary  and  notes 
by  W.  A,  L.  Elmslie,  Cambridge,  1011. 

Theism:  See  above,  Giffobd  Lbctcbes. 

Theological  Librabibs:  W.  H.  Allison,  Inventory 
of  Unjpvblished  Material  for  American  Relig' 
ious  Mistory  in  Protestant  Church  Archives 
and  Other  Repositories,  Washington,  1010. 

Thboloqt  as  a  Science:  H.  W.  Robinson,  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Man,  London,  1011. 

H.  C.  Sheldon,  Theological  Encydopoadia:  A 
Brief  Account  of  the  Organism  and  lAteraiure 
of  Theology,  Cincinnati,  1011. 

Theosopht:  Mrs.  A.  W.  Besant,  Popular  Lectures 
on  Theosophy,  Chicago,  1010. 

O.BMshnuBMtL, Practical Theosoj^y.  A  Plain 
Statement  of  its  Tends,  Loadon,  1011. 

Thomas  Aqiuinab:  F.  Wagner,  Dae  natHrtkks  Siir 
tengesets  nach  der  Lehre  des  heiligen  Thomas 
von  Aqmn,  Freiburg,  1011. 

Thomabsin,  L.:  J.  Martin,  Thomaesin,  Paris,  1911. 

Time:  F.  Westbere.  Zur  neutestamenUichen  Chro- 
nohgie  und  uolgathas  Ort^age,  Leipsic,  1911. 

Tithes:  A.  F.  Marr,  God^s  Stewards:  or,  Propor- 
tionate  Almsgiving,  London,  1011. 

ToLBTOT,  Count  Leo:   P.  Biiukoff,  The  Life 

Tolstoy,  New  York,  1011. 
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Tbibal  and  Culuc  Mtbtbribb:  J.  Buiel,  Ins  et 
les  iiiaquea  boub  V  empire  romain,  Paiu,  1011. 

Tbinitt:  L.  Berths,  La  Sainte  TrinUS,  PaziB,  1011. 

Turkbt:  N.  Jorgft,  OeechiehU  dee  aemamechen 
Beidiee,  vol.  iv.,  Gothft,  1011. 

Ttxjeb,  M.  C:  Moeee  CaU  Tyler,  1836-1900.  SeUe- 
tSenefiwn  kie  LeUere  amd  Diariee  made  and 
edited  b^  Jeeeiea  Tyier  ilttften,  Guden  City, 
1011. 

ULTBAMONTAiffiBif:  J.  P.  CMme^etflT,  Hei  uUro- 
meniameme  en  de  ekrielenen  won  Nederiand 
emde  1868,  Utieebt,  1011. 

J.  Leute,  Der  UUramofUaniemue  in  Theorie  und 
Pnme,  BerHn,  1011. 

Union  or  THE  Cbubcbbb:  T.dais^iain,  Other  Sheep 
Ihaee.  The  Proeeedvnae  of  the  CfeieeUal  Comr 
mtMtcm  on  Church  Unity,  New  York,  1011. 

Vatican:  Ye  Solaoe  of  FUyrimee:  a  Deeeription  of 
Borne,  droa  A.  D.  1460  by  John  Capgnwe,  an 
AtuHn  Friar  of  Kin^e  Lynn.  Emed  by  C. 
A.  MUU,  LondoD,  1011. 


Voltaire:  R.  Koeer  and  H.  Droysen,  Brief wecheel 
Friedricha  dee  Groeeen  mit  VoUaire,  part  3, 
Brief  weched  K6nig  Friedriche  1763-78,  Ldp- 
ric,  1011. 

WsBurr,  John:  £.  B.  Chappell,  Studiee  in  the 
Life  of  John  Weeley,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
1011. 

N.  CumoGk,  Weeley's  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  London, 
1011. 

WBROurr.  J.:  H.  J.  Clayton,  Arehbiehop  Whilyift 
ana  Hie  Timee,  London,  1011. 

Witchgrait:  Grftsse,  Bibliotheca  magica  et  pneu" 
matica,  Leipsic,  1843. 

Keroot,  Bibliotheca    didbolica,   New     York, 
1874. 

Yve-Pieasis,    Biblioyraphie   franfaiee   de    la 
e&rceUerie, 


Will:  F.  Ballard,  Determinism:  False  and  True,  A 
ContribtUion  to  Modem  Philosophy  and  Ethics, 
London,  1011. 
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Alszahsbb,  Wtuum  (1):  d.  in  Di±li&  Sept.  12, 
1911. 

Arnou>,  C.  F.:   Became  oonaistorial  councilor  in 
1011. 

ic  of  Ripon, 


CABFBirrBB,  W.  B.:  Resigned  bi 
1011. 

CuiBKS,  W.  N.:  d.  at  De  Land,  Fla.,  Jan.  14, 1012. 

FucKuiaBB,  D.  K.:  d.  at  Ccrfumbiw,  O.,  Aug.  20, 
1011. 

Habbib,  G.:  Resigned  presideiif^  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege to  take  effect  1012. 

Jornxmots,   F.   F.:    Translated  to  beeome  bishop 
ooadjator  of  the  diocese  of  MisKuri. 

Kbndbick,  J.  M.:  d.  at  Los  Angdes,  Cal.,  Dec.  16, 
1011. 


Macabthub,  R.  8.:  Retired  from  pastorate  of  Cal- 
vary B^tist  Church,  New  York,  1011. 

MoCooK,  H.  C:  d.  at  Devon,  near  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  31,  1011. 

McGabvbt,  J.  W.:  d.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Oct.  6, 
1011. 

Mackat-Siotb,  a.:  d.  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  16, 1011. 

Maxwbn,  p.:  d.  at  Copenhagen  Aug.  7,  1011. 

MovFATT,  J.:    Became  Yates  professor  of  N.  T. 
exegesb  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  Eng- 

Obttu,  S.:  d.  at  Greifswald  Sept.  23,  1011. 

Pattbbbon,  R.  M.:  d.  at  Philaddphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  5, 
1011. 

Sbwall,  J.  S.:  d.  at  Bangor,  Me.,  Oct.  10, 1011. 
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Vol  i.,  p.  80,  ool.  1,  line  28:  Read  "Edward  VI." 
for  "Edward  I.";  p.  402,  ool.  1,  line  7  from 
bottom:  Read  "Heraldt^'  for  '^PeriUr 

Vol  iii..  p.  360.  ool.  1,  line  20:  Read  "  Evil-Mero- 
daoh"  for  "  Eril-Merodach  ";  p.  401,  od. 
1.  biblionaphy,  line  4  from  bottom:  Kead 
'^NeviuB^'  for  "  Nevina." 

Vol.  ▼..  p.  32,  ool.  1:  In  signature  read  "  HoUen- 
berg"  for  "  Hallenberg":  p.  127.  ool.  1, 
line  27:  Remove  "  (q.v.)^';  p.  151,  ool.  1: 
In  signature  read  "  A  "  for  "  R  ";  p.  351, 
col.  1:  In  signature  read  "  Herrmann  "  for 
«  Hermann  \  p.  351,  ool.  2,  line  13  from 
bottom:  Read  ^'Cranmer"  for  "IVanmer"; 
p.  358,  ool.  1 :  Remove  t  from  signature. 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  102,  ool.  2,  line  8  from  bottom:  After 
"  Pa."  insert  "  with  a  total  wealth  of  nearly 
a  million  dollars." 

Vol.  u.,  p.  131,  ool.  1,  line  20:  Read  "  Fdiz  "  for 
«  FUix  ";  p.  132.  ool.  1,  line  5  from  bottom: 
Read  "15^-34^'  for  ''1534-32";  p.  188, 
col.  1,  line  22:  Read  "  M.  Bristol "  for  "  T. 
Bristol  *':  p.  302.  ool.  1.  line  10  from  bottom: 
Read  "  Balmes ''  for  "  Balme  ";  p.  365,  od. 
1.  bibliography:  Remove  the  entry  under 
T.  Wright:  p.  370,  ool.  1.  line  21  from  bot- 
tom: J^Md  '^^1887-^88  "  for  "  1800  ";  p.  401, 
col.  2,  Ime  16:  Read  "  W.  R.  Greg  "  for  <'  R. 
W.  Gregg  ";  p.  402,  ool.  1,  line  28  from  bot- 
tom: Read  "l^ew  York  "  for  "  London." 

Vol.  z.,  p.  10,  ool.  2,  signature:  Read  "  G.  E."  for 
"  D.";  p.  130,  ool.  2,  line  17  from  bottom: 
Read  '^inosaucAe"  f or  "  mosdiseft^ " :  p. 
251,  ool.  2.  line  26  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Decorah ''  for  ''  Deconn  ":  p.  454,  ool. 
1.  line  22  from  bottom:  Read  "  Andefd  "  for 
^^ Early  ":  p.  400,  ool.  2.  line  7  from  bottom: 
Read  ^  life  "  for  "  Chnstology." 

Vol.  ad.,  p.  4,  ool.  1,  line  30:  Read  "  T.  L.  Kinn- 
bury ''  for  "  F.  C.  Cook  ";  p.  31.  ool.  l7&. 
nature:    Read  "Ernst"  for  '^Theodor^: 

f>.  32,  col.  1,  line  30  from  bottom:  Read 
'  (1887)  "  for  "  (1877)  ";  p.  30,  ool.  2,  line 
30  from  bottom:  Read  "  Eliot "  for  "  El- 
liott,"  and  line  28  from  bottom:    Read 


"  (1880)  "  for  "  (1800)  ":  p.  62.  ooL  2,  lines 
24-23   from   bottom:    R«m1   ^'F.   W.   H. 


Myers  "  for  "  F.  W.  Meyers  ";  p.  56,  ooL 
2,  line  18  from  bottom:  Read  "  1006  ^*  for 
"  1806  ";  p.  75,  od.  1,  line  17  from  bottom: 
Delete"  Majdmilian  "  (a  mistake  from  "  M  " 
meaning  "magister"):  p.  105,  ooL  2.  line 
0  from  bottom:  Reaa  "Agamemnon"  for 
"  Agememnon  ";  p.  165,  ooL  1,  line  18  from 
bottom:  Read  "Lawranoe"  for  "  Law- 
renoe  ";  p.  166,  ool.  2,  line  23  from  bottom: 
Read  "It  ran '^  for  "Inn";  p.  204,  col.  1. 
line  20:  Read  "  Abel "  for  "  Cain  "  and  line 
31  read  "  Cain  "  for  "  Abel ";  jp.  247,  ool.  2, 
line  25  from  U>ttom:  Read  "  Casluhim  "  for 
"  Gasluhun,"  and  last  line:  Read  "  on  both 
sides"  for  '^beyond";  p. 248,  ool.  1,  line  19. 
etc..  from  bottom:  For  "If  Gush  .  .  .  from" 
read  "He  refers  Cush  (verses  8-12)  to  Babel 
and  separates  it  from  the  Arabian  stocb 
(verses  26-20),  peihaps  because  he  knew  of  "; 
ool. 2, line  17:  Raid  ^700  "  for  "  700  ";  fine 
23  from  bottom:  Read  "  and  means  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (cf .  verse  4) '' : 
p.  240,  ool.  1,  line  20  from  bottom:  Read 
**  (xviii."  for  "  (xix.,"  and  line  23  from  bot- 
tom: Read  "  Napata  "  for  "  Meravi  ";  coL 
2,  line  2;  Reeid  "iCtcKOites"  for  "Ayo- 
tttos,"  also  line  22:  Read  "  Jokshan "  for 
"  Joktan,"  and  line  47:  Read  "  south  "  for 
"north'':  p.  250,  col.  1,  Ime  8:  Read 
'"'rpk''  for  "'rvd''\  col.  2,  Ime  2:  Read 
"  required  "  for  "  forbidden '';  p.  342,  coL 
2,  line  18  from  bottom:  Read  "  W.  De  "  for 
"  T.  De  ";  p.  346,  ool.  1,  line  43:  Signature 
should  read  "  P.  W.  Crannell ":  p.  364,  ool. 
1,  lines  17-18:  Read  "  Foecht "  for  "  Foehh," 
"^C.  W.  "  for  "  C.  M.",  and  "  Yutay  "  for 
"Zutsv";  p.  430,  col.  1,  lines  30  and  29 
from  bottom:  R^  "in  Bavarian  Frao- 
oonia,  between  Erfurt  and  WQrsbuig,"  for 
"  circuit  of  Nagold  ";  p.  434,  ool.  1,  Ime  21: 
Insert  before  "Romanists"  the  words 
"  Arguments  of  ":  p.  467,  ool.  2,  line  10  from 
bottom:  Read  '^ How  to'*  for  ''Haw  /"; 
p.  472,  ool.  2,  line  32  from  bottom:  Read 
**  Cutten  "  for  "  Culten." 


LIST  OF  ABBBEVIATIONS 


^'^^ 1      1B7S«M.,  Tol.  M   IBOf 

A^ .  ^  .     «A*fM ,      '^  Mfciwt  '' 

'**"^' (      man,  1880  aqq. 

a  rv  J  AnunoH  Jtunal  of  Thtolani  CUcan, 

^^' 1      18S7iqq. 

ilJtB l-*™"'.   J»^ 

A£JE0. 


ASM.. 

IT." 


iDubnink.  lSfi7-fll.  Uaisi,  1872  aqq. 


■   fiMm    Amarioui   •dition 
BTeUad  Coxe.  8  rata.  Hid  in- 


..Afolaipa,  Aj 
..Anbts. 


•.J 


n,  ad.  J.  Bottuid  mt  d  otliaia, 

IAntirap.  IMS  ■qg. 
Atla  niKtenni  oiAm*  5.  Bmdieli.  ed. 
J.  HabUhui,  B  rata.,  Parli,  ISes-lTOl 

! !  JU«  T—tamtmt,  "  Old  TcatuiBit  " 
. .  AaaabUTB  ConfoNiDti 

.ulhorind  Vanion  tof  tha  EaalUh  Bible) 
"    Baldwin.  Di^' -*  ■»-■• '-■ 

O.  Bardaobamr.  GucUdUa  dir  oUMrok- 
liiAm  £*H(ralvr,  2  roll.,  Fniborc.  1B03 
.  Bardanhawer,  PalrJogit,  U  ad.,  Frai- 
bors,   IMl 

rka  DutionortF  HUtariai  aiti  CriUeal  Y 
J^.  f>alB-Savla,2dad,Svi4i„Latidaa. 
1734-38 

B«aiiiii(r,  HtbrMMdu  ArcUalMH.  3d 
sd..  Frsburt,  1007 

BiinJiam.    Onirii - 

toIl,  Loodon,  1708-23; 
ford.  1856 
.  Booqnat,  gaairt  ^  Matoriaiu  da 
Ooiilaa  «<  d«  la  Fniwi.  omtinuBd  by 
i —  i__j_   ~.  ^,j^   Parii,  1738-78 

lBl(f-47 


ad.,'Oi- 


1  1807  Biq. 
..Bm  J»aS" 
. .  Contielia.  Sons  ot  Botaaum 


ConiM  iniriptimiim  Oranarum,   BniiD. 
I  _  1839  aqq. 
iCnrpu  inwripMamm  LoMnortMit,  Barlln. 

I  Corput  Inicrisfwinm  awiticanmi,  Paria, 
I      1881  aqq. 


t  Cor. . . . 
IT  Cor... 

cor. . . . 


..j^jatlato  that 

'.  'CB^Smimm,  "  ,,. 
.  .nratGctelato  tb 
.  .SaoDod^iktte  to 


lim.  il   fliMnrv  rf  At  Pofoet 
t  Ortat  Sdtitm  to  I'it.BaA  ^ 


U.  CnJJIk 

Aaaut  naw  ol,  S  rak..  Ni 
London,  1807 
CorpH*  Mnptemm  CkruManonm 


CSBL.... 

CBBB.... 

Oonlar.M 

Orriw*.. 


hwi,  ed.  J.  B.  Cbabot,  I.  diiicU.  iiad 
T      othara,  Paria  and  Laipaia,  1B03  iqQ. 
jCorpH*  iriftiirwm  »--'-' -^' ^ 


?%.. 


E.  OibboD,'  Hiiterv  tf  A*  i>«diiM  and 
FM  <a  Of  Soman  Bmvin,  ed.  J.  B. 
Bury.  7  Toll..  London,  18IM-1S00 

"Snak 

\  Qiam,  Tht  An 


Bury,  7 
Onak 
O.  OioML  Tka  5ewnr  and  LUmtiin  of 

S>|£A  E ■    


TI^.4...  ._J  f  A.  W.  Haddan  and  W.  Btubba,  Cniaab 
mnbM,  l.MM-1  ^  fly^  Britaw  and  Inlmd.  3*5a.. 
"" I     Oxford.  t8fl»-TB 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Bm, 


Hmrdvlii,  Ctm- 
eSUa 


Bef«n  to  patristic  world  on  herMJei  or 
heretim,  TertuUiaa'a  Dt  vnmeripiion^ 
the  Ppm  haimeit  of  IreuBiu,  the 
PanarUm  of  Epiphaniua,  etc. 

Heoni 

J.  ~Harduin, 


CofwOdamm    9ott»9H9  regia 


Hamaek,  Doffma- 


m  miioH,  7  vole.,  Boeton, 


tur 
Hauek,  KD 


A.  Harnack, 
Uu  Sd  Oerman 
1891^1900 

A.  Hamack, 


TY«M««ir  TjiH^^    A.  naniacK,  ueaemcMt  der  aUehriatiektn 
UMmek,lAtt9ra-J     lAUgntw  bU  BtuMu$,  2  volt,   in  3. 

LttMie,  1893-1904 

A.     Hauok,     KirehmionAidU$    D0uUek 

<      laiMit,  vol.  L.  Ldpeie.  1804;    Tol.  a. 

(      1900;   vol.  iii..  1900;  vol  iv..  1903 

lUaUnekyiop&diB  /Br  pniMkMtink§  TJbe- 

oia0i«  wmI  Kwdm,  founded  by  J.  J. 

HerwMLM  ed.  by  A.  Hauck,  Leipiie, 


Bob. 
Bebr. 

Befele, 


Epistle  to  the  BebrewB 
Hebn 


»bi«w 


eon- 
vols.  l-vi. 


Heimbncher,  Or-  ( M.  Heimbueher,  DU  (M&n  ymd  JCcaorv- 
dtn  und  AOf»-<  oalti&n»n  der  kalOxiUiMhtn  Kir^  2d  ed. 
grtoaiUmtH,  . .  i     3  vola,  Paderbom,  1907 


Belyot,  Orirf 


P.   Belyot.   HUkfin  dm  ordrm 
fiffiMi,  rdiaievx  «f  mUUoina.  8  vob.» 
Puis.  1714-10;  new  ed.,  1839-42 
Benderson,  Doe-  ( E.  F.  Hendereon,  Sdeei  Hiatorieal  Doeu^ 

wmmUa    I     mtnit  of  tks  iiUdU  Ag$$,  London,  1892 

Hist History,  A»«lo<r»,  kUioria 

Hi^md ] ^^gJi/ff'*'*^'**"*   •«'*^'   "Church 

Hvm ffoimlM.  hmmOiai,  *'  hoa&ily.  homiUes  " 

Hos. 


Jacobus, 

Jaff^BftO... 
Jaff4,  Rtgula, 

jAoa 

JBL 

JB 

JE 


{ 


iMoa  .Flavius  Josephus,  "  Against  Apion  " 
Li/«. .  .Life  of  Flavius  Joeephos 

The  Jewish  War 


Ital Italian 

J Jahvist  (Yahwist) 

JA JoMmal  AneHtiqus,  Puis.  1822  sqq. 

ii  Aatidord  BM« Duftofiory,  ed.  M.  W.  Ja- 
cobus, .  .  .  B.  E.  Nourse.  .  .  .  and  A.  C. 
aenos.  New  York  and  London.   1909 

P.  Jafle,  BiUiiMi$ea  rvrum  Germami- 
eonim,  6  vols.,  Berlin,  1804-73 

P.  Jaff4,  B§Qeata  p&ntUleum  Romanorwm 
...  Off  oamMi  1198,  BerUn,  1861; 
2d  ed.,  Uipsic  1881-^ 

Jammai  of  tk»  Ameriean  Orunkd  Soeitiy, 
New  Haven,  1840  sqq. 

Journal  cf  BWietd  LUoraiurt  and  Sxogo- 
9i§^  first  appeared  as  Journal  ^  tk§ 
Sceitty  of  B%Uiad  LUeraturo  and  Sxo- 
0sns.  Middletown,  1882-88.  then  Bos- 
ton, 1890  sqq. 

TkM  Jowiah  Bneudopadia,  12  vols..  New 
York,  1901-06 
jTlie  eomUned  aarrative  of  the  Jahvist 
1     (Yahwist)  and  Ekihist 

Jer. Jeremiah 

Josephus,  Ani..\  Fl5jij»„Joeephus»   "  Antkiuities  of   the 

Josephus,  Aj 

Josephus,    I  . 

Josephus*   WtBt . . .  Flavius  Josephus, 

Josh   Joshua 

•''^^ >     Leipsic.  1876  sqq. 

mo  i  ^^  JowUh  Qftarmiy  Roviow,   London, 

•'^^ 1      1888  sqa. 

JRAS  \  Journal  a  tk§  Roffoi  AHaUe  Sodaty,  Lon- 

1     don,  1b34  sqq. 

w,pa  \JoHmtd  of  Theolotieai  Studieo,  London, 

'"" j      1899  sqq. 

Julian,  Hym'       (J.   Julian,   A   DitHUmary  of  HymndUfiy, 

ntiogy I     revised  edition,  London,  1907 

KAT See  Sehrsder 

KB See  Sehnder 

KD See  Friedrich,  Hauck,  Rettben 

iWttaor   und    Wdio'o   Kirtken&xikon,    2d 

KL <     ed.,  by  J.  Hersenrtther  and  F.  Kaulen, 

f      12  vols..  FreibuTB.  1882-1903 
(G.    KrOfer.    H%atorv_of  Early  CkritlHan 
KnScer,  HiMtory<      LUmOure  in  the  Tirol  Three  Contyrim, 

New  York,  1897 
K.    Knimbacher,    Oesdktdkis  dor  6icew 
Hnieehon   Ltttsralwr.    2d   ed.,    Munidi, 
1897 

Labbe,  Saerorum  ooneUiorum  nooa  ot 
omTplioovma  ecUoetio.  81  vola,  Florence 
and  Venice.  1769-98 
Lamentations 

T^.;...    »^      (J-  Lanigan.  Bodetkutioai  Hiolory  of  If- 
*^SB^  ^**    <     landloAe  ISOi  CenfHfy.  4  vofc^  Dub- 

**" I      Ifai,  1820 

Lat Latin,  Latinia^d 


Krumbacher. 

CrSSQMCnlS.  •  .  . 

Labbe,  ConeUia 


'■; 


Lev 


Lichtenberfer, 
B8B 

Lorsns,  DOQ  . 


I 


Levitleus 


F.  Lichtenberfer,  SneydopHie  doe  aei- 
•acss  religieueot,  13  vols.,  Paris,  1877- 
1882 

JO.   Lomns.    Deutaddanio  OssdUdklnMrf- 
•  1     lomim  MiUoUUtor.  3d  ed.,  BeriinTw 
llie  Septnagint 

I  Mace   I  Maccabees 

II  Mace II  Maccabeee 

Mai,    J^ova    oof-iA.    Mai,    Soriptomm  voterwm  noea  ed- 

1     loeHo.  10  vols.,  B4)ine,  1826-88 

RTa  Mann,  Liooe  of  0U  Pcpes  <n  Ai 
BaAilMMa  Ame,  Lowleii,  1008  kn. 

G.  D.  Mansi,  Baiotdttroim  eomedionm 
eoHocHo  noflo,  31  vols.,  Floranee  and 
Venice,  1728 

MaithMT 

MommmniM  Oormmtdm  Mohriea,  ad.  a  R 


Mansi,  CandUa, 
Matt 


MGH 


Mic 

Mitanaa.  IMn 


•• 


PirU  and  olhcn,  Baaover  and  hoc- 
Un,  1826  sqq.    Tlie  foUowiat  abbrem- 
nd  fsr  the   eectkws  sod 
of  tUs  worit:  Ant,  AnHgot- 
qiritUB  ":  iiacl  oat.  Aao- 
^    ariaiJ^  "OMest  Writen"; 

VlirVII^   W99f9^   vflrVHOOT  HWIHIFIL         MJBBKa 

OteMietai^;  IMp.,  Digiomaki,  **n> 
ploaiaiL  Dooaaants";  SpiaL,  Evio- 
kdm,  "Letten";  QmL  pent  fiosi, 
Ossia  vondfleom  AoMonomm,  "  Deedi 
d.tlia  n^as  of  Rone  ";  Lea.,  Lm, 
"Lawa";    lA,  do  Uie.  tMoC  dTm 

si.  si  STeowseripii,  **  Books  coi 

the  Strife  batwuMi  the dvU  anc 

aiastieal  AutfaoritUa  hi  the  Elevestk 
and  Twelfth  OHitariaa":  Noo^  JV«- 
erokyte  QmmMm,  **Neerolosy  of 
Germany":  Foot  LaL  moi  Cm., 
Pooim  Lamud  moi  CanHtd,  **  Latia 
Poeta  of  the  OaroHne  Tfane":    PmI 


Latin  Pbela  of  the  Middle 

"  Writers  "• 


^? 


>i. 


enpL 


' 


Mfatt,  QimBm»..« 

MPO 

MPL 


MfiNn,    ""Writers 

jectoj';  Seri^  ra  , 

"Writara  on  Lombard  and  Itahsa 
Subieets":  Seript  ror.  Jr«wv.^&ri^ 
fef«e  rorum  Monoinpiearum,  '*  writtn 

H.  B.  Mihnaa,  Hioiory  of  Latin  CkriO' 
UamitM.  Indmdimi  AaZ  of  tki  Fopee  to 
.  .  .  Viekolao    F.,    8    volsi,    Londsa. 
1860-61 
a  Mirbt,  QasBsii  ear  Oooekkkie  dm  Papd- 
IMNS  wmI  dsi  rAntedWn  Kaihoiitiwmmt. 
TObincen.  1901 
f  J.  P.  Micaa,  Patroiogim  eurouo  asBtaliftn, 
1     ssrte  GriMa.  162  vols.,  fum,  18^7-66 
I  J.  P.  Migne,  PatnAogitt  curoue  eomvUtm, 
1     ssriss  XaiiiUB,  221  vols.,  Paris.  1844-64 
MS.,  M88 Manuscript,  Manuscripts 

Muratori,  Atrip- J  L.  A.  Muratori,  Bontm  llaiieanun  eerip- 
term )     torae,  28  vols.,  1728-61 

( J^saes  Arekio  dor  OoeoReekaft  /Br  6Uen 
NA <     douieehe     Ooookiddokundo,     BaaoTtr. 

I     1876  sqq. 

Nah Nahum 

n.d. no  date  of  publicatkm 

TOm^w^A^    r*Kmi^  V  A.  Neander.  Oonoral  Hiaion/  of  tko  Ckne- 

^2Srf»k£S^^     «•»  IWwwn  and  CkwtK  6  vols.,  sad 

fian  C4aroA. .  ^     j^j^  Boston,  1872-«1 

Neh Nehemiah 

Niceroa,il#^*(IL  P.  Niceron,  MSmoino  pour  ssmV  4 

VhieUriro  doe  hommoe  Ulmot4o  .  .  .  ,  43 

vols.,  Paris,  172»-46 
F.  K.  Nielsen.  Hiolarp  of  tko  Papaoyin 

the  Ninoleonth  Cotdurp,  2  vols..  Nev 

York,  1906 

m:^.wJ^  d««^^  J  F.  Nippold.  The  Papacy  in  ike  NineUooA 
Nippold.  Papacy,  ^     Cofdun/,  New  YoFkT'oOO 
NKZ  [^^*^  kirddicko  ZoUoduift,  Leipsie.  1800 

Nowack,  ArdU^    W.    Nowaok,    laMui^   dor   hetrtdeeke^ 

dagio \     ArdUtdogio,  2  vols.,  Freibuig.  1804 

n.p. no  place  of  publication 

I  Tho  Nieono  and  Pool^lfioono  PoOeore,  lit 
NPNF {     series,  14  vols..  New  York,  1887-92:  9d 

(  aeriea,  14  vole..  New  York,  1880-1900 
M  »p  J  New   xeatamant,   ffooum   ToeiantonioMt 

"•  * 1     i^TowMaa    Ttttammf^  Nouoe  Temoment 

Num. 
Ob... 


Nielsen,  Papacy , 


..Numbers 
,.Obadiili 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


;    fifMduM.    "OrdM   of   St. 


Putat,  Popa. . 

FBA ■) 


PricMIr  docQiiMnt 

L.  Putor.  TKt  Hittorf  of  Hu  Ptjut  tnm 

Okm  CUm  of  Iht  UuldU  Am*,  S  rob., 

Undon.  lifll-IfiCe 
Pa&—  letl—ia  AngUama,  «1.  J.  A.  QUaa, 

*■       ■  1.,1-oBdoiii.  1838-46 


II  pm!..: 

PlatiDB,  PirpM. . 


kipIontioD  Fund 

.Pint  EcriMki  □(  Pdter 
.SecDiid  Epinlc  of  Patw 

,  B.  Platinj, 

Qrrgory 

.Pliny,  Higtoria  natundi 
A,    Ft     ■  ■■ 


BMialhtica  hitionta  n 


ft..'.'.'.'. 
PSBA. . 


IUdIu.  PspM. . .  {  ' 

RDM . 


naediim    ^    Ae    SoeUtjf    of   Biblii 
Archtaliw.  London.  1880  aqq. 
■oJ  Cyus)  vide,  "  which  kc  " 
,    von    lUnlu,    Hilary    of    At   Pojitt, 


Riehur.  Kirtkt 


Hohiiisan.   Evr 

pean  Hittary 

BobinsoD      an 


SBA  . 
SBB  . 


I  Bttvt    dt    Uiiolotii*    I*    dt    ftnlotophU. 

I      LauiBDDC,  1873 
.  .Benaed  Venion  (of  the  Eugluh  Biblel 

.'.' I  Samuel     ""  "^ 
.  .II  aamuel 

\  SUturuKbtriMa  dtr  BarUrur    Akadtmu, 

1      BerUn.  1§S2  mq. 

(F.  Umi  WOllar  and  othen,    7^  Sarrtd 
.  i     Bcokt  III  On  Eatt,  Oxford,  187S  gqq.. 

I     Tot.  ilviil.,  IBCM 

iSaertd  Boolu  of  lilt  Old  TttlavMnl  ("  Run- 
bow    Bible    ).    Leipoo,    London,    nod 
Bnltimore.  1804  K)q. 
SchnfF,  Hittari/  oj  On  ChriMian  Churdt. 
tolB.  i.-iv..  Ti..  viL.  Now  Yor--  ""•"  "" 


r.  COT.  .  J. 
Schnder.  X.^7.  j 
Scfander.  KB. . ,  j  _  _ 

(E.^  eeh(irer"'"G«rAitA(e" , ... 
Votkaim  ZrUaltrr  Jam  ChrMi.  4tbed„ 
3TaU.,Lsip«clW)2Kiq.:  Ena.Iiwul..G 
vols..  New  York.  1801 

Sfript SeripiDiM,  ■■  write™  " 

iV.R.A.BaiTeDBr.IntndunimtoNtuTa- 
.  i      hmwnf  Cnficum.  4th  ed..  Londou.  18S4 
. .  .Staitntiii.  "  Beotences  " 
.  .  .SoritlatJini.  "  Sonetr  of  Jeeiu  " 
.  J  £iliunabneAfe     dtr     Manekentr     Ata- 
I     detrnt,  Muoicta.  1860  eqq. 
\  W.  R.  Bmitb.  KiniAip  and  itarnofft  in 
'l      £ar<ii  .4nib>a,  London,  1903 


Bchmder. __ .  ,.. 

iUe  Tatammt.  2  vols..  Herlii.. 
Bchrsder,  KeUinmchrifliidte  B 


'.  Die  KeiiinMchriften  und  dot 


Ucttai-Smmt- 

Book 

IThoB, 

II  Then 


).  Irtlndvdion  to  llu  Old  7w- 

._. Onek,  London.  1900 

O.  J.  Thatcher  and   E.   H.   HeNaal.  A 
Sown    Book^^/or   tfadiwol    HitUry, 


Nen 


C  IMS 


T8BA.. 

Tax. . . . 


Usolini,   TAmou-. 


F^nt  Epistle  to  the  TheualoolL- 

Saeond  Epiatle  to  the  Theualonii 

TAwiooiKA*  Tijitdmll,  A — ■ — 
Leyden,  1867  eqq. 

L.  8.  la  Nain  da  Tillamont.  Mtnairm 
.  .  .  eeditiaeti^ves  dea  aix  pmrtidn 
ttidei.  IB  voln.,  Paru.  1683-1713 

Fimt  Fni«le  lo  Timothy 
1e  to  Timothy 
JoAmt'-  ■  ■-  ' 
1887.  FreibuTE,  1. 
I8ST.  Berlin.  tSSI 

Tobit 

ThedcBiidit  Quarlaltdirift,  Tubingen. 
1810  sqci. 

J.  A.  flflbinion.  TexU  and  Studi—. 
Cambridae.  ISDl  Miq. 

Tramaclime  of  Uu  BccMa  at  Btbliedi 
Ardtaolon.  London,  1872  aqq. 

Thealgaiedu  Sludien  und  KrUUm.  Ham- 
burg, 1826  eqq. 

Texit  und  [/fUereuiAunsen  n 


■,  17M-eO 


DGQ 

VellhauKn. 
Heidentum. . 


ZDMO. . . 

ZDP 

ZDPV . . . 

Zeoh 

Zeph 

ZHT 


ZKO  .. 
ZKB.. 
ZKT. . . 
ZKW.. 

ZPK... 
ZWT. . , 


B.     UgoUniu,      nUaiiin 

eacnrum,  34  to1>..  Vi 
Valu  T—lamtnlum,  Vieui 
Teitament  " 
I  W.  Watteobaeh.  DoMMande  GfrJiirhtt- 
{     oualltn,  Gtb  ed..  2  >ol>.,  Berlin.  IBSS; 
I     Alh  ed.,  1803-04:  7Ch  ad.,  1904  eqq. 
J  J.  Wellhauaen.  RttU  artibucKen  Hadtn- 

ij.  Wellliauian.'Probvvmana  no-  QeaduckU 
ImuU,    6th    ed.,    BerUn,     1006,    Ena. 
traoBl..  Edinbursb.  I88S 
IZnticAri/I     far     Atj/rialooU,      Laipdo. 
i      1886-88.  Berlin.  1880  eqq. 

iT.  Zaho,  EiTtUUunt  in  dot  Neut  Titla- 
iiwia.3ded..Leip«io,10O7:En(  tnuul.. 
Introduaian  Id  Uu  Hew  ""— '■ 
.  Tola.,  Edinburgh.  1000 
JT.  Ztho,  OelchiM*  dn  niulMlainenl- 
*•■■'■  -      •    ,  Leipeic.  1S8S-B3 


ZtUedaiftfar  dmtidia  A  Utriham  und  dtid- 
I     icht  LUeralur.  Barhn.  lS7e  pqq. 
S  ZtHechrift  dtr  d&uUdun  marOfrdAndieeAtn 
1      GHiIiecMt,  Leipsie.  1847  sqq. 
IZnUcAri/t  /Or  dtvltdu  PAilolivM,  Halle, 
)      1860  agq. 

\ZeiltrArifl    dtM   dcutuAm    PalOKina-l'ir. 
)      nne,  Leipeio,  1878  sqq, 
.   Zeehariah 
-Zephsjiiiih 

iZnleehrift  /Or  die   hieloriedit    Thtoioaie. 
puhliehBd      BUcoemvoly     at      Leipiic, 
Hamburg,  and  Goths.  1832-7S 
ZrittctirHI  far  KiriJitiiiifihicliU,   Gotba 

1876  eqq. 
ZtihiAnfl  /Or  Kirdimnckt.    Berlin.  Ttl- 

bingen,  Frelbun.  1861  eqa. 
ZtiltJiri/l  far  kal/iolitdu  T>itoli>gie.  Inns- 

bniok.  1877  aqq. 
ZtiUdaift  f-Br  kiriMidu  Wiuentdtall  und 

kirdUieka  LO/m.  Leipdc.  1880-80 
ZaUcKrift  for  dia  neutalamtnaidie  Wii- 
I       Itnmduifl,  Qieeien,  1000  eqq 
jZ«lKAri/(  fOrpTolalanliMmueuidKirdu. 
1      Erlangeo,  1838-76 
IZeiUclv^l  ■    —     ■     ■ 

I      lloSaq 


XXVI 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew : 


K  =  *  or  omitted  at  the 

r  =  z 

beginning 

of  a 

word. 

n  =  b 

a  =  b 

D  =  t 

3  =  bh  or  b 

'  =  y 

a  =  g 

3  =  k 

J  =  gh  or  g 

3  =  kh  or  k 

^  =  d 

b  =  i 

T  =  dh  or  d 

D  =  m 

n  =  h 

3  =  n 

1  =  w 

D  =  8 

y 

B 
D 
V 

P 

n 
n 


p 

ph  or  p 

r 

8 

sh 

t 

th  or  I 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i»  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Greek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 

iu         as  in  duration 

c  =  k     "    "    cat 

ch         "    "    chmch 

cw  =  qu  as  in  queen 

dh  m    "  ."  Oie 

f  "  "  /ancy 

g  (hard)  "  "  go 

H  "  "  loch  (Scotch) 

hw  (u*)  '•  "  why 

i  "   "  ;aw 

*  In  accented  syllables  only ;  in  anaooented  syllables  it  approximates  the  sound  of  e  in  over.    The  letter  n,  witb  a  dot 
beneath  it,  indicates  the  sound  of  n  as  in  ink.    Nasal  n  (as  in  French  words)  is  rendered  n. 

*  In  German  and  French  names  fl  approximates  the  sound  of  u  in  dune. 


a 

as  i^  sofa 

a 

U     it 

arm 

a 

tl   it 

at 

ft 

II   <l 

fare 

e 

II   l< 

pen* 

6 

If   It 

fate 

• 

1 

u   u 

tin 

I 

tl   it 

machine 

o 

it  tt 

obey 

6 

ti   tt 

no 

0 

as 

m 

not 

a 

II 

If 

nor 

u 

II 

If 

full' 

a 

tt 

<f 

rule 

V 

it 

If 

but 

0 

tt 

tt 

bum 

01 

it 

tt 

pine 

QU 

it 

<i 

out 

oi 

fl 

tt 

01*1 

ia 

It 

!• 

few 

•      • 


•    •  _• 


•    •. 


••     •• 

•  •    • 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 


•    _• 


•  • 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDOEs^ . 


»  I 


TRENCH,  RICHARD  CHENEVIX:    Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Church  of  Ireland;  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Sept.  5  (97),  1807;  d.  in  London  Mar.  28,  1886.  He 
studied  at  tiie  schools  of  Twyford  and  Harrow,  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1829;   M.A., 
1833;  B.D.,  1850);   traveled  in  Spain,  1830;   was 
ordained  deacon,  1832;    became  curate  to  H.  J. 
Rose  at   Hadleigh,   Suffolk,   1833;  at  Colchester, 
1834,  then  going  to  Italy;    returning,  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  1835;   became  curate  of  Curdridge, 
Hampshire,  1835;    and  of  Alverstoke,  1841;    be- 
came rector  of  Itchinstoke,  Hants,  1844;  examining 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Wilberforce  of  Oxford,  1845; 
was  Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge,  1845-46;  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  King's  College,  1846-^;  pro- 
fessor of  exegeas  of  the  New  Testament,  1854-58; 
dean  of  Westminster,  1856-64;  and  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  1864-84.    He  was  a  devout  and  conserva- 
tive High-churchman  of  the  best  type,  but  his  theo- 
logical writings  were  free  from  sectional  bias.    He 
threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  against  disestab- 
lishment.   As  a  writer,  he  showed  choice  Biblical, 
patristic,    and    modem    Anglo-German    learning, 
original  thought,  and  a  reverential  and  truly  Chris- 
tian sprit.    His  repute  in  philology  equaled  that 
in  Biblical  criticism.     Outside  of  numerous  indi- 
vidual and  collected  sermons,  he  was  the  author  of 
Notes  on  the  Parables  of  our  Lord  (London,  1841, 
and  often);  Genoveva;  a  Poem  (1842);  Exposition 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  .  .  .  from  ,  .  ,  Si, 
Avgustine  {\S44l)]  The  Fitness  of  Holy  Scripture  for 
Unfolding  the  Spiritual  Life  of  Men  (Hulsean  Lec- 
tures for  1845;  Cambridge,  1845);  Clurist  the  Desire 
of  aU  NationSf  or  the  Unconscious  Prophecies  of 
Heathendom  (Hulaean  Lectures  for  1846;    1846); 
Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord  (London,  1846 
and  often);    Sacred  Latin  Poetry  (1849);    On  the 
Study  of  Words  (Five  Lectures;  1851,  and  often); 
On  the  Lessons  in  Proverbs  (Five  Lectures;  1853, 
and  often) ;  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament  (Cam- 
bridge, 1854,  and  often);  Commentary  on  the  EpiS" 
ties  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia.    Revelation  i.~ 
Hi.  (London,  1861);  Studies  in  the  Qospds  (1867); 
Plutarch;  his  Life,  Lives,  and  Morals  (1873);  Lec- 
tures on  Mediaeval  Church  History  (1877);  Poems 
(new  ed.,  2  vols.,  1885);   and  edited  a  Household 
Book  of  English  Poetry  (1868). 

BauoaRAFBT:  Ldten  and  MmiuniaU  ofAreKbi^op  Trtneh, 
2  vote.,  London,  1888;  J.  Silvester,  Arehlridiop  Trmeh 
...  a  Sketch  of  Aw  Lift  and  Character,  ib.  1801;  DNB, 
Ivii.  191-104. 
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TRENKLEy  FRANZ  SALES:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Waldkirch  (9  m.  n.n.e.  of  Freiburg) 
Jan.  26,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  the  universitiee 
of  Freiburg  (1879-82)  and  Heidelberg  (1884-85; 
D.D.,  Freiburg,  1886);  became  privat^ocent  at 
Freiburg  for  New-Testament  exegesis,  1868;  and 
associate  professor  of  the  same  subject,  1894.  He 
has  written  a  novel,  WiUa  von  Waldkirch  (imder 
the  pseudonym  of  Frits  Frei;  Heidelberg,  1900); 
a  commentary  on  James  (Freiburg,  1894);  and 
Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (1897). 

TRENT,  COUNCIL  OF. 

Oooasion,  SevioDS,  and  Attendanoe  (i  !)• 
Objeota  and  General  Resnlta  (I  2). 
The  Ganona  and  Decrees  (|  3). 
Publication  of  Documents  (|  4). 

The  Council  of  Trent,  the  nineteenth  (or,  aooord- 
ing  to  another  reckoning,  the  eighteenth)  of  the 
ecumenical  coimcils  recognized  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  takes  its  name  from  the  place 
where  it  was  held,  a  dty  in  the  southern  and  Italian 
part  of  the  Tyrol  (73  m.  n.w.  of  Venice),  and  lasted, 
with  interruptions,  from  Dec.  13,  1545,  to  Dec.  4, 
1563.  From  a  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  point  of 
view,  it  was  the  most  important  council  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  church,  fixing  her  distinctive 
faith  and  practise  in  relation  to  the  Protestant 
Evangelical  churches.  Its  decrees  were  supple- 
mented by  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  (q.v.). 

In  reply  to  the  bull  Exsurge  Domine  of  Leo  X. 
(1520)  Luther  had  burned  the  document  and  ap- 
pealed to  a  general  council.  From  1522  German 
diets  joined  in  the  appeal,  and  Charles  V.  seconded 
and  pressed  it  as  a  means  of  settling 
z.  Occasion,  the  controversy  started  by  the  Ref- 

Sessions,    ormation  and  of  reunifying  the  Church, 
and  Attendr  After  the  deliverances  of  Rus  II.  in 
ance.       his  bull  ExecrabUis   (1460)   and  his 
reply  to   the  University  of  Cologne 
(1463),  setting  aside  the  theory  of  the  supremacy 
of  general  councils  laid  down  by  the  Council  of 
Constance  (see  Constance,  Council  of),  it  was 
the  papal  policy  to  avoid  councils  and  the  free  dis- 
cussions they  developed.    Unable,  however,  to  re- 
sist the  urgency  of  Charles  V.,  Paul  III.  (q.v.),  after 
proposing  Mantua  as  the  place  of  meeting,  con- 
vened the  coxmdl  as  exclusively  Roman  at  Trent 
(at  that  time  a  free  dty  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire imder  a  prince-bishop),  on  Deo.  13,  1545;  it 
i  was  transferred  to  Bologna  in  ICar.,  1547.  from  fear 
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of  the  plagae^;.  faidefixiitely  prorogued,  Sept.  17, 
1549;  reoifekid'at  Trent,  liay  1,  1661,  by  Pope 
JuJius  Iff.;.^  broken  up  by  the  sudden  victoiy  of 
Elector  {faurice  of  Saxony  over  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  aoL(l'£i8  march  into  Tyrol,  Apr.  28,  1662;  and 
recalled  6y  Pius  IV.  for  the  last  time,  Jan.  18, 1662, 
when  *it  continued  to  its  final  adjounmient,  Dec. 
4^*iJS63.  It  closed  with  "  Anathema  to  all  heretics, 
'^lulthema,  anathema."  The  history  of  the  council 
is  divided  into  three  distinct  periods;  from  1646  to 
1549,  from  1551  to  1552,  and  from  1662  to  1563. 
The  last  was  the  most  important.  The  number  of 
attending  members  in  the  three  periods  varied  con- 
siderably. It  increased  toward  tiie  close,  but  never 
reached  the  number  of  the  first  ecumenical  council 
at  Nicsa  (which  had  318  members),  nor  of  the  last 
of  the  Vatican  (which  numbered  764).  The  decrees 
were  signed  by  255  members,  including  four  papal 
legates,  two  cardinals,  three  patriarchs,  twenty-five 
archbishops,  168  bishops,  two-thuds  of  them  being 
Italians.  IMa  of  the  signers  are  added  to  the  best 
editions  of  the  decrees.  England  was  represented 
by  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole,  Bichard  Pate,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  after  1562  by  Thomas  Goldwell, 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph;  Ireland  by  three  bishops,  and 
Germany  at  no  time  by  more  than  eight.  The 
Italian  and  Spanish  prelates  were  vastly  prepon- 
derant in  power  and  niunbers.  At  the  passage  of 
the  most  important  decrees  not  more  than  sixty 
prelates  were  present. 

The  object  of  the  council  was  twofold:  (1)  to 
condemn  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  to  define  the  doctrines  of  the 
a.  Objects  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  all  dis- 
and  puted  points.  It  is  true  the  emperor 
General  intended  it  to  be  a  strictly  general  or 
ResttltB.  truly  ecumenical  council,  at  which  the 
Protestants  should  have  a  fair  hearing. 
He  secured,  during  the  coundl's  second  period, 
1551-52,  an  invitation,  twice  given,  to  the  Pro1r> 
estants  to  be  present,  and  the  ooimdl  issued  a 
letter  of  safe-conduct  (thirteenth  session)  and 
offered  them  the  right  of  discussion,  but  denied 
them  a  vote.  Melanchthon  and  Johann  Brens 
(qq.v.),  with  some  other  German  Lutherans,  actu- 
ally started  in  1552  on  the  journey  to  Trent. 
Brens  offered  a  confession,  and  Melanchthon,  who 
got  no  farther  than  Nuremberg,  took  with  him 
the  irenic  statement  known  as  the  Confeetio  Sax^ 
onioa.  But  the  refusal  to  give  to  the  Protestants 
the  right  to  vote  and  the  consternation  produced 
by  the  success  of  Matuice  in  his  campaign  against 
Qiarles  V.  in  1552  effectually  put  an  end  to  Prot- 
estant cooperation.  (2)  To  effect  a  reformation 
in  discipline  or  administration.  This  object  had 
been  one  of  the  causes  calling  forth  the  refor- 
matory councils,  and  had  be^  lightly  touched 
upon  by  the  Fifth  Lateran  xmder  Julius  U.  and 
Leo  X.  The  corrupt  administration  of  the  CSiureh 
was  one  of  the  secondary  causes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Twenty-five  public  sessions  were  held,  but 
nearly  half  of  them  were  spent  in  solemn  formali- 
ties. The  chief  work  was  done  in  committees  or 
oongr^ations.  The  entire  management  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  papal  l^ates.  The  court  of  Rome, 
by  diplonuu^  and  intrigue,  outwitted  all  the  liberal 


elements.  The  council  abolished  some  crying 
abuses,  and  introduced  or  recommended  disdpMn- 
aiy  reforms  affecting  the  sale  of  indulgences,  the 
morals  of  convents,  ^  education  of  the  cleigy,  the 
non-residence  of  bishops,  and  the  careless  f  ulinina- 
tion  of  censures,  and  forbade  the  duel.  These  de- 
liverances had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  church. 
But  in  regard  to  the  department  of  doctrine,  al- 
though liberal  evangelical  sentiments  were  uttered 
by  some  of  the  ablest  members  in  favor  of  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  justification 
by  faith,  no  concession  whatever  was  made  to 
IVotestantism.  The  doctrinal  decisions  of  the 
council  are  divided  into  decrees  (decreto),  which 
contain  the  positive  statement  of  the  Roman  dog- 
mas, and  into  short  canons  {canones),  which  con- 
demn the  dissenting  Protestant  views  with  the  con- 
cluding ** anathgrna  sit"  They  are  stated  with 
great  clearness,  precision,  and  wisdom.  The  decree 
on  justification  betrays  special  ability  and  theo- 
logical circumspection.  The  Protestant  doctrines, 
however,  are  almost  always  exhibited  in  an  exag- 
gerated form,  and  mixed  up  with  real  heresies, 
which  Protestants  condenm  as  emphatically  as  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

The  doctrinal  acts  are  as  follows:  after  reaffirm- 
ing the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (third  ses- 
sion), the  decree  was  passed  (fourth  session)  placing 
the  Apocrypha  on  a  par  with  the  other  books  of 
the  canon  and  coordinating  church 
3.  The  tradition  with  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule 
Canons  and  of  faith.    The  Vulgate  translation  was 

Decrees,  afliimed  to  be  authoritative  for  the 
text  of  Scripture.  Justification  (sixth 
session)  was  declared  to  be  offered  upon  the  basis 
of  faith  and  good  works  as  opposed  to  the  Protes- 
tant doctrine  of  faith  alone,  and  faith  was  treated 
as  a  progressive  work.  The  sacramental  charact^ 
of  the  seven  sacraments  was  afilrmed  and  the 
eucharist  pronounced  a  veritable  propitiatory  sac- 
rifice as  well  as  a  sacrament,  in  which  the  bread 
and  wine  were  converted  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  (thirteenth  and  twenty-second  sessions). 
It  is  to  be  offered  for  dead  and  living  alike  and  in 
giving  to  the  apostles  the  command  "  do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me,"  Christ  conferred  upon  them 
a  sacerdotal  power.  The  practise  of  withholding 
the  cup  from  the  laity  was  confirmed  (twenty-first 
session)  as  one  which  the  Church  had  commanded 
from  of  old  for  good  and  sufiicient  reasons;  yet  in 
certain  cases  the  pope  was  made  the  supreme  arbi- 
ter as  to  whether  the  rule  should  be  strictly  main- 
tained. Ordination  (twenty-third  session)  was 
given  an  indelible  character.  The  priesthood  of 
the  New  Testament  takes  the  place  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood.  To  the  performance  of  its  functions, 
the  consent  of  the  people  is  not  necessary.  In  the 
decrees  on  marriage  (twenty-fourth  session)  the 
excellence  of  the  celibate  state  was  reaffirmed,  con- 
cubinage condemned,  and  the  validity  of  marriage 
made  dependent  upon  its  being  performed  before 
a  priest  and  two  witnesses.  In  the  case  of  a 
divorce  the  right  of  the  innocent  party  to  many 
again  is  denied  so  long  as  the  guilty  party 
is  alive,  even  though  the  other  have  committed 
adultery.     In  the  twenty-fifth  and  last  session, 
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the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  the  invocatioa  of 
eaints,  and  the  worship  of  relics  are  reaffirmed, 
as  also  the  efficacy  of  indulgences  as  dispensed 
by  the  Church  according  to  the  power  given 
her,  but  with  some  cautionary  recommendations. 
The  council  appointed,  1562  (eighteenth  session), 
a  commission  to  prepare  a  list  of  forbidden  books 
(Index  librorutn  prMbilorum),  but  it  later  left  the 
matter  to  the  action  of  the  pope.  The  preparation 
of  a  catechism  and  revised  editions  of  the  Breviary 
and  Missal  were  also  left  to  the  pope. 

On  adjourning,  the  synod  begged  the  supreme 
pontiff  to  ratify  all  its  decrees  and  definitions.  This 
petition  was  complied  with  by  Rus  IV.,  Jan.  26, 
1564,  in  a  bull  which  enjoins  strict  obedience  upon 
all  Roman  Catholics,  and  forbids,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  all  unauthorised  interpretation, 
reserving  this  to  the  pope  alone,  and  tlueatening 
the  disobedient  with  "  the  indignation  of  Almighty 
God  an4  of  his  blessed  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul." 
Pius  appointed  a  commission  of  cardinals  to  assist 
him  in  interpreting  and  enforcing  the  decrees.  The 
Index  Ubrorum  prokibitorum  was  annoimced  1564, 
and  the  following  books  were  issued  with  the  papal 
imprimatur:  the  Profession  of  the  Tridentine 
Faith  and  the  Tridentine  Catechism  (1566),  the 
Breviary  (1568),  the  Missal  (1570),  and  the  Vul- 
gate (1590,  and  then  1592).  The  decrees  of  the 
council  were  acknowledged  in  Italy,  Portugal,  Po- 
land, and  by  the  Roman  (catholic  princes  of  (jer- 
many  at  the  diet  of  1566.  Philip  II.  accepted  them 
for  Spain,  Netherland,  and  Sidly  so  far  as  they  did 
not  infringe  on  the  royal  prerogative.  In  France 
they  were  officially  recognised  by  the  king  only  in 
their  doctrinal  parts.  The  disciplinaiy  sections  re- 
ceived official  recognition  at  provinciid  synods  and 
were  enforced  by  the  bishops.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  it  into  England.  Pius  IV.  sent 
the  decrees  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  with  a  letter 
dated  June  13,  1564,  requesting  her  to  publish  them 
in  Scotland;  but  she  dared  not  do  it  in  the  face  of 
John  Knox  and  the  Reformation. 

The  canons  and  decrees  of  the  coimdl  have  been 
published  very  often  and  in  many  languages  (for  a 
laige  list  consult  BriHsh  Museum  Catalogue,  under 

'' Trent,  Council  of  ").    The  first  issue 

4-  Publica-  was  by  P.  Manutius  (Rome,   1564). 

tion  of      The  best  Latin  editions  are  by  J.  Le 

Documents.  Plat    (Antwerp,    1779),    and    by    F. 

Schulte  and  A.  L.  Richter  (Leipsic, 
1853).  Other  good  editions  are  in  vol.  vii.  of  the 
Ada  et  decreia  concUiarum  reoenHarum.  CoUecHo 
Lacensie  (7  vols.,  Freiburg,  1870-90),  reissued  as 
an  independent  volume  (1892);  CanoUium  Tridenr 
Hnum:  Diarionun,  adorunij  epishdarutn,  .  .  .  eol- 
lectio,  ed.  S.  Merkle  (4  vols.,  Freiburg,  1901  sqq.; 
only  vols,  i.-iv.  have  as  yet  appeared);  not  to  over- 
look Mansi,  Concilia,  zzxv.  345  sqq.  Note  also 
Mirbt,  QueUen,  2d  ed,  pp.  202-255.  The  best  Eng- 
\\»h  edition  is  by  J.  Waterworth  (London,  1848; 
Wilh  Baaajfs  on  the  External  and  Internal  History  ojf^ 
the  Council),  The  original  acts  and  debates  of  the 
council,  as  prepared  by  its  general  secretary,  Bishop 
Angelo  Maasarelli,  in  ax  large  folio  volumes,  are 
deposited  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  remained 
there  unpublished  for  more  than  300  years,  and 


were  brought  to  light,  though  only  in  part,  by 
Augustin  Theiner,  priest  of  t£e  oratoiy  (d.  1874), 
in  Acta  genuina  eaneti  et  acumemci  Concilii  Trv' 
denUni  nunc  primum  integre  edita  (2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1874).  Most  of  the  official  documents  and  private 
reports,  however,  which  bear  upon  the  council, 
were  made  known  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  and 
since.  The  most  complete  collection  of  them  is 
that  of  J.  Le  Plat,  Monumentorum  ad  kietariatn  Con- 
cUii  TridenHni  cotleeHo  (7  vols.,  Louvain,  1781-87). 
New  materials  were  brought  to  light  by  J.  Mend- 
ham,  Menurira  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (London, 
1834-36),  from  tiie  manuscript  histoiy  of  Cardinal 
Paleotto;  more  recently  by  T.  Sickel,  ActenetUcke 
aua  Merreichiechen  ArMven  (A^enna,  1872);  by  J. 
J.  I.  von  D511inger  (Ungedruckte  Berichte  und  Tag^ 
bUchereurOeeddchte  dee  Concilii  von  Trient  (2  parte, 
NOrdlingen,  1876);  and  A.  von  Druffel,  Monumenta 
TridenUna  (Munich,  1884-97).  See  also  Tbidxn- 
TDnB  Pbovbssion  or  Faith. 

(P.  SCHAirt.)   D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

Bibuoobapbt:  FundaoMntal  for  the  hittoiy  of  tba  oounoil 
an  the  aooounta  by  two  Roman  OathoUos  of  very  differ- 
ent spirit:  (1)  that  of  the  libena  Fxm  Paolo  [Pietro]  Sarpi 
of  Venioe,  iMtoria  dd  ComeOio  Tridentino,  London,  1610, 
often  npubliahed,  e.ff.,  4  vols.,  Floranoe,  1868,  beet  ed. 
by  P.  F.  Le  Oourayer,  3  vole.,  Amsterdam,  1751,  in  French, 
2  vols.,  London,  1736,  Eng.  transl.  of  the  original  by  Sir 
N.  Brent,  London,  1610,  and  another,  1676,  Genn.  work- 
ing over  of  the  matter  by  D.  J.  T.  L.  Dana,  Jena,  1846; 
(2)  that  of  Oardinal  Sforu  Pallavioino,  /«fona  dd  Con- 
cQio  cb*  TretUo,  2  vols.,  Rome,  1656-^7,  issued  also  Rome, 
1665,  Milan,  1717,  Lat.  transL  by  J.  B.  Qiattino,  3  parts. 
Antwerp,  1670,  Fr.  transL,  8  vols.,  Montrouge,  1844-45 
(for  eritieism  of  these  of.  Ranke,  Popet,  iii.  46-70;  and 
J.  N.  Brischar,  BmtrtheUwHf  der  Cwdrcvtntn  SarpCa  tmd 
PaUaneinC»  in  der  GMcMehU  df  TrienUr  ConeiU,  TQ- 
bingen,    1844).    Further   accounts   or   discussions   are: 

C.  A.  Salig.  HiaL  dn  tHdenHnimAen  ConeUiwnu,  3  vols.. 
Halle,  1741-45  (Protestant);  I.  H.  Wessenberg,  Die 
groMen  KwchmvmraammlwHf  dea  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundsrten, 
Oonstance,  1840  (Roman  GathoUc);  L.  F.  Bungener. 
HiaL  du  amdU  da  TratUa,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1847,  Eng. 
transL,  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1853,  New  York,  1855  (Prot- 
estant); T.  A.  Buckley,  HiaL  of  the  CouncQ  of  Trent, 
London,  1852;  idem.  The  Canona  and  Dacreea  of  the  Covin- 
eU  of  Trent^  vnth  a  Supplement,  contaimno  the  CondemnoF' 
Hon  of  the  SaHy  Reformera,  and  other  MaUera,  ib.  1851 
(Protestant);  W.  C.  Brownlee,  Dottrinal  Dacreea  and 
Canona  of  the  CouneU  of  Trent,  voith  Preface  and  Notaa, 
New  York,  1857  (Roman  Catholic);  E.  B.  Pusey,  Bireni- 
eon,  Oxford,  1865  (Protestant);  W.  Arthur,  The  Pope, 
the  Kinga,  and  the  People,  2  vols.,  London,  1877  (one 
of  the  best);  J.  C.  L.  Qieseler,  Text-Book  of  Church 
Hiatory,  ed.  H.  B.  Smith,  v.  21-68,  New  York,  1880 
(excellent  sketch);  C.  Dejob,  Da  VinAuenee  du  coneUe 
de  TrenU  eur  la  litlirature  et  lea  beaux-orU,  Paris,  1884; 

D.  Laines,  Diapulationaa  Tridentinm,  2  vols.,  Innsbruck, 
1886  (Roman  Gatholic);  T.  R.  Evans,  CouncU  of  Trent, 
London,  1888  (Protestant  polemic) ;  R.  F.  LitUedale,  Hiat. 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  London,  1888  (Protestant);  J.  A. 
Froude,  Lseliiret  on  the  CouneU  of  Trent,  LondoUf 
1806  (posthumous;  Protestant,  brilliant  but  partisan, 
and  as  issued  in  unrevised  shape  unreliable);  Q.  Wolf, 
Deuteche  Oeechiehte  im  ZeilaUer  der  Oeoenreformation,  Ber- 
lin, 1800;  A.  R.  Penmngton,  Counter-RefomuOian  in 
Burcpe,  London,  1001;  J.  Q.  Mayer,  Dae  KoneU  von  Trent 
und  die  Oeoenreformation  in  dtr  SchtDoie,  2  vols.,  Btans, 
1000-01;  J.  Susta,  Die  rOmiache  Curie  und  daa  Condi  von 
Trient,  Vienna,  1004;  CamMdoe  Modem  Hiatory,  voL 
liL  passim.  New  York,  1005;  R.  Mumm,  Die  Polemik  dee 
Martin  ChemnUa  geoen  daa  KoneU  von  Trient,  Leipsic, 
1005;  J.  Hergenr&ther,  Handbvch  der  aUgemeinen  Kirchen- 
geachiehte,  ed.  J.  P.  Kirsch,  Freiburg,  1000  (Roman 
Gktholic):  J.  Hesner,  Die  BntatAunoageeehiehte  dee  Trienter 
Reehtferttgunoadekrelea,  Padeibom,  1000;  L.  (3aroereri, 
n  ConeOio  di  Trento,  Bologna,  1010;  Die  rlhnieehe  Kurie 
und  darn  KoneU  von  Trient  unter  Piua  IV.,  Vienna,  1011; 
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Ranke,  Pop«t.  i.  100-267;  Bohaff,  CrmtU,  I  90-100,  tt. 
77-210.  DueuaioDB  an  to  be  found  abio  in  tbo  workoi 
on  the  histoty  of  dootrine  by  Hamack,  vols.  It.-^viL 
paaum;  F.  Loofs,  pp.  664-676,  Halle,  1906;  R.  Seeben, 
U.  422-440,  Leipno,  1805-98;  and  J.  Sehwane,  Fraibaii. 
1800. 

TRESPASS  OFFERING.    See  Sacbifigb. 

TRESSLER,  VICTOR  GEORGE  AUGUSTIHB: 
Lutheran;  b.  Somerfield,  Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1866.  He 
was  educated  at  Pennsylvania  Collegei  Gettysburg, 
Pa.  (B.A.,  1886),  McConnick  Theological  Seminary 
(1891),  and  the  University  of  Leipeic  (Ph.D.,  1900). 
He  was  ordained  to  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  1892, 
and  was  pastor  of  Grace  Lutheran  Church,  San 
Jos^,  Gal.,  from  1891  to  1898,  besides  being  lecturer 
ia  history  in  San  Jos^  Academy  in  1896-98  and 
president  of  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  California  in 
1896-97.  He  was  dean  and  professor  of  philosophy 
in  Ansgar  College,  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  in  1901-02, 
and  professor  of  Greek  in  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  O.,  in  1903-05,  and  since  1905  has  been 
professor  of  New-Testament  philology  and  criti- 
cism in  Hamma  Divinity  School,  Springfield.  He 
is  the  author  of  Ths  Political  Revolution  under 
Elizabeth  (1901). 

TREVES,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:  Probably  the 
oldest  German  diocese.  CSiristianity  seems  to  have 
been  established  in  the  ancient  Gallic  city  of  the 
same  name  as  early  as  the  second  century,  though 
it  was  not  imtil  the  reign  of  Constantine  that  the 
faith  made  rapid  progress.  [Tradition  reports,  how- 
ever, that  Eucharius,  Valerius,  and  Matemus  were 
sent  by  Peter  the  Apostle  to  preach  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  and  that  Eucharius  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Treves,  occup3ring  the  episcopal  chair  for 
twenty-five  years.]  In  the  fifth  century  the  Roman 
hall  of  justice  at  Treves  was  transformed  into  the 
church  now  preserved  in  the  cathedral,  though  it 
was  not  untU  the  end  of  the  Roman  period,  late  in 
the  fifth  century,  that  the  city  became  predomi- 
nantly Christian.  The  origin  of  the  diocese  is  lost 
in  obscurity,  for  the  reputed  disciples  of  Peter, 
namely,  Eucharius,  Valerius,  and  liatemus,  are 
creations  of  legend.    The  first  certain  bishop  was 


Agroetius,  who  attended  the  Synod  of  Aries  in  314. 
His  BucoesBors,  Maximinua  and  Paulinus,  aided 
Athanasius  against  the  Aiians,  though  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  metropolitans.  The  ca^p- 
ture  of  Treves  by  the  Franks,  who  soon  became 
Christianised,  made  no  interruption  in  the  episcopal 
line,  for  at  the  very  time  of  the  struggle  Bishop 
Jamblichus  (c.  457)  is  mentioned,  and  his  succes- 
sors, Nicetius  (after  527),  Magnericus  (570-596), 
and  others  were  of  metropolitan  rank.  This  dignity, 
however,  was  lost  during  the  confusion  toward  the 
close  of  the  Merovingian  period,  but  was  restored 
by  Charlemagne  before  811,  and  retained  until 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  dio- 
cese comprised  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mosel,  from  the  present  boundary  with  Prussia  and 
Lorraine  to  the  entrance  of  the  river  into  the  Rhine, 
and,  across  the  Rhine,  a  small  strip  of  land  on  both 
banks  of  the  Lahn  to  a  point  above  Wetilar.  Metx, 
Toul,  and  Verdun  were  suffragan  bishoprics. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  Soureet  am:  J.  N.  von  Hontheim,  Hiaiana 
rrmrtnMiMi  dipiomatum,  3  toIs.,  Auciri>uxs>  1750;  idem. 
Prodromu»  huiorim  TrevirmuU,  2  toIb.,  ib.  1757;  Codez 
diphmatieut  Bheno-Mo^tUantu,  ed.  W.  QOnther,  5  toIs., 
Ooblens,  1822-20;  UrkundtfUtvch  cur  Oe$ehichU  der  .  .  . 
mittdrh€im»chtn  Tenitorien,  ed.  H.  Beyer  and  others,  3 
vole.,  ib.  1860-74;  MOH,  Dip.,  i  (1872);  IHpUmata  re- 
gum  «t  imperaiorum  O^rwtamm,  8  vols.,  Hanover,  1879-19a3; 
F.  X.  KrauB,  Dit  ekriaOichm  Inmhriftm  der  Rlui7»landi» 
2  parts,  DOS.  75-265,  Freibuxs.  1800;  Oetta  Trmnromm. 
in  MOH,  Script.,  viU  (1848),  111  aqq.,  xxiv  (1879).  368 
•qq.,  and  Smiea  arcAMpisooporum  Treoermuium,  in  the 
■ame,  sdil  (1881),  206  aqq.;  A.  Q6n,  Regetten  der  En- 
hiachdfen  von  Trier,  2  vols.,  Tievea,  1850-61.  Coosuit 
further:  J.  Mane,  OemsMehU  dm  BrnatifU  Trier,  5  voU., 
Trevea,  1858-64;  J.  Wegler,  Richard  von  Qreiffenciau, 
BrAiechof  vnd  KurfHani  von  Trier,  2611-31,  ib.  1S81; 
F.  Ferdinand,  Cuno  von  Falkeiutein  ale  ErAiechof  wn 
Trim',  1S77,  Padexbom,  1886;  8.  Beiflsel,  Oemskiehu  dtr 
Trierer  Kvdken,  Treves,  1887;  P.  de  Lorenai,  Beitrd^e 
Mur  Oeeehiehte  der  Pfarreien  der  Dideeee  Trier,  2  vols.,  ib. 
1887;  K.  Sohom,  Ei/lia  eoera,  2  vols.,  Bonn,  1887-^8: 
H.  V.  Sauexland,  Trierer  GeechiehtegueOen  dee  XI.  Jakr- 
kunderU,  Treves,  1880;  J.  Mohr,  Die  HeUigen  der  Diozeee 
Trier,  ib.  1802;  E.  Vogt,  Die  Reiehepotitik  dee  Bnbieehef* 
Balduin  von  Trier  in  den  Jahren  ISMSi,  Qoihn,  1901: 
and  the  KD  of  Rettbeis,  Fziedrieh,  and  Hauck. 

TRBVBSi  HOLY  COAT  OF.    See  Holt  Coat. 
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I.  Tribal  Mysteries, 
Definitions  (|  1). 
Basal  Factors  (|  2). 
Developments  of  Tribal  Societies  (i  3). 
Social  Glharacter  (|  4). 
Magical  Fraternities  (f  5). 
The  "  Men's  House  "  (f  6). 
Methods  of  Initiation^  (|  7). 
Eklucational  Value  (I  8). 
Influence  on  Social  Development  (fO). 


n.  Cultio  Blysteries. 
1.  The  Eleusinia. 
Greek  Religious  Background  (i  1). 
Origin  of  the  Eleusinia  (I  2). 
Estimates  of  the  Eleusinia  (i  3). 
The  Kore  Myth  (f  4). 
Lesser  Mysteries  (f  5). 
Greater    Mysteries;     Initial    Oera- 
monies  (i  6). 


Tlie  Mysteries  Proper  (i  7). 
Essentials  and  Sacra  (i  8). 
Officials  (I  0). 
Significance  (|  10). 
2.  Dionysiac-Orphic  Mysteries. 

Character  of  Dionysiao  Cdebratioii 

(ID. 
Significance  of  Orpheus  (5  2). 
Orphic  Teachings  (|  3). 
Summaiy  (i  4). 


I.  Tribal  Mysteries:    A   mystery  is  defined  by 

Miss  Jane  Ellen  Harrison  {Prolegomena  to  the  Study 

of  Greek  Rdigion,  p.  161,  2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1908) 

as  "  a  rite  in  which  certain  aacra  are  exhibited 

which  can  not  be  safely  seen  by  the 

z.  Deft-     worshiper  till  he  has  xmdergone  cer- 

nitions.     tain  purifications."     This  holds  true 

both  for  tribal  and  cultic  mysteries. 

Primitive  peoples  restrain  non-initiates  from  sight 

of  eacra  for  the  reasons  that  such  sight  is  a  breach 


of  taboo  which  (they  suppose)  would  bring  evil  od 
the  tribe,  and  punish  such  breach  in  order  to  ex- 
purgate the  crime  and  relieve  the  tribe  of  the  onus 
of  guilt  and  the  evil  consequences  supposed  to  re- 
sult from  the  transgression.  By  tribal  mysteries 
are  meant  those  rites  of  initiation  of  boys  (and  in 
some  regions  of  girls)  at  the  time  of  readiing  man- 
hood (or  wonuinhood)  into  the  rights  of  adult'- 
ship  as  conceived  by  the  tribe,  together  with  the 
later  developments,  coming  with  advance  in  civil- 
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ization,  into  tribal  and  magical  fraternities.  By 
cultic  mysteries  are  meant  the  more  advanced  or- 
ganizations which  found  place,  e.g.,  in  Greece  and 
the  Roman  Empire  and  are  best  exemplified  by 
the  Eleusinian,  Dionjrsiac  (Bacchic),  and  Orphic 
celebrations.  The  reason  for  treating  these  to- 
gether will  be  found  from  the  discussion  which  follows 
to  rest  upon  an  actual  genetic  relationship  and  upon 
a  real  resemblance  in  aim,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  difference  in  the  grade  of  culture  reached.  The 
reason  for  discussing  the  subject  at  all  is  its  fun- 
damental importance  not  only  in  religion  but  in 
society,  these  institutions  having  had  much  to  do 
with  molding  the  social,  ethical,  and  religious  life  of 
the  peoples  among  which  they  have  existed. 

The  two  bases  in  nature  of  the  institution  here 
called  tribal  mysteries  are  (1)  the  ineffaceable  di»- 
tinction  of  sex,  the  female  being  almost  universally 
regarded  in  primitive  society  as  the 
a.  Basal  inferior  and  therefore  limited  in  nat- 
Factors.  tural  privil^;e8;  and  (2)  the  distinc- 
tion, effaceable  by  age,  of  the  boy 
from  the  man,  the  former  being  classed  in  society 
with  the  women.  Initiation  marks  the  formal  sep- 
aration of  the  boy  from  social  classification  with 
women  and  from  tutelage  by  them,  together  with 
release  from  the  disabilities  which  that  classifica- 
tion imposes  and  the  assumption  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  manhood,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  taking  of 
the  first  steps  toward  that  assumption.  But  among 
primitive  peoples  in  probably  most  cases  the  di»- 
tinction  between  man  and  boy  not  being  regarded 
as  erased  by  age  alone,  ceremonial  must  come  to  the 
aid  of  nature.  An  unitiated  male,  even  though 
aged,  is  classed  with  the  women  and  rests  under 
their  tribal  disabilities  (A.  W.  Howitt,  Native  Tribes 
of  SouthrEaaiem  Australia,  p.  530,  London,  1904). 
It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  primitive  logic  that 
the  ceremonial  should  have  the  two  characteristics 
of  secrecy  and  an  ordeal.  The  change  from  boy- 
hood to  manhood  involves  the  power  to  procreate, 
and  before  the  mystery  of  new  life  the  savage 
stands  in  awe.  It  is  in  hfls  mind  related  with  the 
power  of  spirits,  therefore  within  the  realm  of  re- 
ligion; the  favor  of  these  spirits  and  the  successful 
use  of  the  powers  of  manhood  depend  upon  a  cer- 
tain correctness  of  procedure,  hence  it  comes  with- 
in the  domain  also  of  primitive  magic.  In  both  of 
these  regions  there  rule  the  ideas  which  under  the 
Romans  came  to  be  expressed  as  sacra  and  prof  ana, 
involving  the  participation  in  certain  rites  by  defi- 
nite classes  and  the  exclusion  from  them  of  other 
classes.  Because  of  the  assumed  inferiority  of  the 
women,  on  account  of  their  natural  disabilities  as 
conceived  by  primitive  logic,  they  and  all  who 
were  classed  with  them  could  not  participate  in  or 
even  witness  the  ceremonial  which  b^an  the  trans- 
formation of  the  boy  into  the  man.  The  adult  males 
alone  were  possessed  of  knowledge  of  the  means  by 
which  aspirants  to  adult  male  rights  could  attain 
those  rights,  or,  to  express  the  idea  in  other  words, 
could  become  members  of  the  tribe  in  full  standing, 
sharing  by  favor  of  the  spirits  in  its  government 
and  in  such  duties  as  fell  to  the  men.  Hence  it  was 
the  initiated  adult  males  and  the  candidates  alone 
who  might  be  present  either  to  participate  in  or  to 


witness  the  initiation,  and  in  many  cases  only  the 
elders,  those  retired  from  such  services  as  fighting 
and  the  like,  conducted  the  ceremonies.  Further, 
because  the  initiation  marked  the  admission  of  the 
candidate  to  manhood  with  its  responsibilities,  the 
rites  most  often  assumed  the  character  of  an  ordeal 
which  aimed  to  test  his  qualifications  for  the  rank 
to  which  he  aspired.  Once  more,  because  the  suc- 
cessful passing  of  the  ordeal  involved  ultimate 
eligibility  to  marriage,  rites  were  performed  look- 
ing to  the  married  state,  such  as  Circumcision 
(q.v.)  and  sometimes  subincision. 

It  follows  directly  from  the  foregoing  that  the 

tribe  divides  into  two  broad  sections,  the  initiated 

(males)  and  the  women  and  non-initi- 

3.  Develop-  ates.    The  former  constitute  what  is 

ments  of  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  secret 
Tribal      society.     Secrecy  is  enforced   by  a 

Societies,  series  of  taboos,  the  breach  of  which 
involves  severe  penalties.  Thus  over 
a  wide  area  including  Australia  the  sight  of  a  bull- 
roarer  *  by  a  woman  subjects  her  to  death.  The 
matter  which  is  kept  secret  varies  with  the  tribe, 
but  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  the  rites 
of  initiation  and  the  methods  of  performing  them, 
including  the  masks,  disguises  of  the  performers, 
the  dances,  and  the  songs  which  constitute  part  of 
the  ceremonies,  as  well  as  the  traditional  signifi- 
cance of  them  all.  The  broad  division  of  tribal 
members  into  two  classes  gives  place  as  social  order 
advances  into  a  more  complex  system  which  works 
out  in  three  ways:  (1)  It  may  split  up  into  socie- 
ties in  which  there  are  various  degrees  with  admis- 
sion from  one  to  another  and  rising  in  importance 
and  prestige.  The  basal  distinction  here  is  age; 
but  the  number  of  degrees  or  other  distinguishing 
characteristics  varies  with  the  tribe  or  people. 
The  influence  of  the  individual  in  the  tribe  gen- 
erally depends  upon  his  advancement  through 
and  status  in  the  various  grades.  (2)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  society  may  become  intertribal,  like  the 
totem  gens,  and  the  occasion  of  initiation,  often 
becoming  stated,  is  an  affair  not  of  a  single  tribe 
alone,  but  of  the  initiates  and  candidates  of  the 
several  tribes  thus  aflSliated.  The  effect  of  this  in 
the  direction  of  social  development  will  be  seen  at 
once.  It  is  wholly  natural  that  at  such  assemblages 
intertribal  matters  be  discussed,  occasions  of  dis- 
pute be  talked  over,  and  that  causes  that  might 
lead  to  war,  to  say  nothing  of  individual  differences, 
may  be  so  considered  as  to  lead  to  complete  paci- 
fication. At  such  times  an  intertribal  peace  pre- 
vails under  penalty  of  death  for  its  breach.  The 
immediate  consequences  are  a  decided  advance  in 
social  structure  and  ethical  well-being.  (3)  The 
third  method  of  development  is  into  what  may  be 
described  as  the  magical  fraternity,  the  total  .re- 

*  A  buU-roftrer  ia  a  piece  of  wood  carved  in  the  shape  of 
an  elongated  ihomboid  or  modification  of  that  form,  at- 
tached by  one  end  to  a  stxinc.  and  swung  rapidly  around 
the  head  by  the  strins,  producing  a  peculiar  and  very  pene- 
trating sound.  It  was  used  by  the  Greeks  and  by  them 
called  a  ifaombos.  Tlie  sound  made  by  this  instrument  is 
often  the  signal  that  puberty  rites  are  being  or  are  about  to 
be  celebrated  and  that  the  profane  are  to  remain  at  a  dis- 
tance and  out  of  sight.  The  exhibition  of  the  instrument  is 
UfoaUy  an  invitation  or  a  command  to  attend  the  oerBmoniei. 
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suite  of  which  are  often  the  reverae  of  good  in  their 
effects  upon  the  social  organization. 

The  initiations  being  of  moment  to  the  tribe,  they 

are  celebrated  as  occasions  of  festivity  which  appeal 

to  every  initiated  member.    The  materials  for  the 

festivities  are  provided  in  part  by  the 

4.  Social  fathers  of  the  candidates,  in  part  by 
Character,  the  tribe  at  large.  As  culture  advances, 
the  number  of  the  initiated  comes  to 
be  less  than  all  the  males  of  the  tribe.  In  the  case 
where  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief  has  not  developed,  where  the  government  is 
rather  by  elders,  the  idesil  fostered  by  the  mysteries 
is  strongly  that  of  fidelity  to  the  tribe  as  repre- 
sented by  the  elders,  who  conduct  the  ceremonies 
in  the  presence  of  the  initiates.  Where  centraliza- 
tion has  occurred,  a  less  democratic  organization 
may  arise,  various  secret  societies  may  form,  more 
or  less  limited  in  membership  and  with  different 
demands  for  qualification  on  the  part  of  aspirants 
to  membership.  In  these  cases  the  ceremonies  may 
grow  in  complexity  and  impressiveness,  and  the 
religious  element  is  often  more  stressed,  so  that 
these  become  largely  the  guardian  of  religion.  In 
such  a  situation  puberty  ceremonies  become  more 
curtailed  and  do  not  carry  with  them  membership 
in  the  societies.  These  more  aristocratic  organiza- 
tions involve  not  universal  obligation,  as  do  the 
most  primitive  type,  but  special  privilege,  the  ob- 
taining of  which  requires  not  only  the  suffrage  of 
members,  but  also  no  slight  ezpenditure,  which  in 
turn  secures  such  a  degree  of  consideration  in  the 
tribe  as  seems  quite  commensurate  with  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  attendant.  The  perf onnance  of 
the  rites  still  required  at  puberty  devolves  upon  the 
higher  grades  in  the  societies,  each  of  which  grades 
has  its  own  ceremony  of  initiation  possibly  per- 
formed at  considerable  intervals.  £^tranoe  into 
these,  therefore,  becomes  a  desideratimi  to  the  am- 
bitious. Where  this  stage  of  civilization  is  reached, 
the  separation  of  the  boy  from  his  parents  may 
take  place  at  as  early  an  age  as  five  years,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  and  service  to  the  tribe  may 
last  till  he  is  forty  or  till  his  father  dies  and  he  en- 
ters upon  his  inheritance.  In  the  tribal  societies 
the  simplicity  and  naivete  of  primitive  faith  dies, 
and  self-seeking  enters  in  with  an  almost  inevitable 
duplicity  and  deceit,  advancing  to  extortion  and 
governing  by  oppression  and  even  murder,  as  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  In  cases  not  a  few  the  tribal 
society  becomes  a  means  of  perpetuating  the  power 
of  the  elders  and  of  securing  for  them  an  easy  sup- 
port in  their  old  age.  Necessarily,  the  conditions 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  tend  to 
die  out  with  progress  in  culture,  the  mysteries  may 
come  to  be  no  secret,  and  the  proscribed  classes 
may  obtain  admission  at  any  rate  as  witnesses. 
Among  the  North  American  Indians,  who  are  in  this 
stage,  the  institution  of  initiation  has  as  its  cen- 
tral feature  the  lonely  puberty  watch  of  the  candi- 
date, who  under  the  stress  of  fasting  and  mental 
effort  dreams  of  an  animal  or  spirit  which  thus 
becomes  his  guardian  genius.  StiU,  the  fraternities 
which  are  associated  with  this  stage  evidently  often 
perpetuate  the  principal  religious  beliefs  and  cere- 
monies of  earlier  conditions. 


With  the  belief  in  the  virtue  of  magic  invariable 
among  primitive  peoples,  it  is  not  strange  that 

magi  fill  fraternities  should  form  about 

5.  ICagical  the  rites  of  initiation,  and  that  the 

Fraternities,  ceremonies  should  not  seldom  come 

to  have  association  with  the  purpose 
of  securing  success  in  hunting  and  agriculture. 
One  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  initiation  is  cor- 
rectness of  one's  status  with  respect  to  marriage 
(and  therefore  the  obtaining  of  progeny).  In  primi- 
tive logic  the  step  from  this  end  to  consideration 
of  the  means  of  living  is  a  short  one.  Mimetic 
magic  is  resorted  to  for  success  in  various  under- 
taldngs,  as  in  the  buffalo  dance  of  the  Indians  (G. 
Gatlin,  Report  of  SmUhsonian.  InstUtUion  for  1886, 
ii.  309-311,  Washington,  1886).  And  as  deceased 
ancestors  are  supposed  to  have  power  for  good  or 
ill  in  the  directions  of  increase  of  progeny  and  of 
the  fruits  of  the  chase  and  of  toil,  it  is  not  strange 
that  societies  form  around  the  cult  of  ancestors. 
In  many  societies  the  dead  are  regarded  as  memr 
bers  still  active  though  imseen.  Such  oiganizations, 
in  this  way  boimd  to  the  past  yet  actively  inter- 
ested in  present  welfare,  become  repositories  of 
tradition,  creators  of  secret  ritual,  and  protectors 
of  such  rude  poetic  art  as  exists  under  such  condi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  they  may  and  do  de- 
generate and  become  the  centers  of  orgies  and 
practises  too  horrible  to  describe,  especially  in 
Africa,  where  the  worst  results  of  this  species  of 
domination  are  found.  In  short,  the  phenomena 
attending  the  initiation  into  the  mysteries  among 
primitives  illustrate  both  the  noblest  and  the 
meanest  qualities  of  humanity.  They  have  con- 
tributed both  to  the  uplift  and  to  the  degeneration 
of  peoples,  and  exhibit  the  lofty  and  worthy  aspira- 
tions of  man  as  well  as  his  most  lamentable  failings- 
In  the  most  primitive  conditions  and  when  tribes 
are  migratoiy,  no  exact  location  other  than  some 

place  apart  from  the  tribal  camp  is 

6.  The      fixed  for  the  ceremonies.     In  these 

**  Men's     circumstances  it  is  usual  for  the  bache- 

Hoiise."    lors  and  boys  to  camp  apart  from  the 

place  where  the  families  are  settled 
for  the  time  being.  The  rites  are  in  a  still  more  re- 
tired location,  guarded  from  intrusion  by  the  noise 
of  the  bull-roarer  or  other  instrument,  the  sound 
of  which  indicates  that  the  ceremonies  are  in  prog- 
ress. Where  settled  habitations  are  the  rule,  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  already  referred  to  has 
brought  about  in  many  communities  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "  men's  house."  This  is  usually  the 
most  conspicuous  structure  in  the  place,  and  ad- 
mission to  it  is  denied  to  the  non-initiates,  or  at 
least  to  those  not  eligible  to  initiation.  There  the 
unmarried  males  may  live,  or  at  the  most  sleep, 
their  separation  from  the  women  necessitating  non- 
participation  in  family  life.  This  house  becomes 
the  center  and  locus  of  the  mysteries,  and  as  de- 
velopment proceeds,  societies  and  fraternities  make 
it  their  home.  With  the  multiplication  of  fraterni- 
ties, there  may  be  several  of  these  houses  in  a  com- 
munity. This  house  serves  the  purpose  also  of  coun- 
cil house,  may  answer  the  uses  of  the  modem  clnb, 
or  may  even  become  the  center  of  defense  in  case  of 
attack.   Celebrations  take  place  in  or  before  it,  and 
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to  it  news  is  brought  which  is  of  ixnportanoe  to  the 
tribe.  The  area  where  the  "  men's  house  "  is  known 
to  have  existed  within  the  modem  period  is  essen- 
tially conterminous  with  the  regions  inhabited  by 
primitive  peoples  in  Asia,  Oceanica,  the  New  World, 
and  rarely  in  Australia. 

Inasmuch  as  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
mysteries  is  in  general  the  induction  of  the  pubes- 
cent youth  into  the  rights  and  proper  manner  of 
performing  the  duties  of  manhood, 
7.  Methods  there  is  involved  preparation  for  mar- 
of  riage  in  certain  ways  deemed  neces- 
Initiation.  saiy  by  peoples  in  that  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion, llie  particular  methods  depend 
upon  the  traditions,  usages,  and  ideas  of  the  tribe, 
group  of  tribes,  or  people.  The  practises  that  pre- 
vail imply  two  salient  ideas:  (1)  the  ordeal,  in- 
volving much  of  severe  pain,  physical  and  mental, 
and  su£fering  that  may  and  sometimes  does  ter^ 
minate  fatally,  while  successful  passing  of  the  trial 
establishes  the  right  of  the  candidate  to  admission 
to  the  ranks  of  warriors,  or  at  least  to  such  instruc- 
tion as  will  fit  him  for  that  status;  (2)  instruction 
in  the  manner  of  performing  the  duties,  religious 
and  social,  which  the  new  position  involves.  Very 
often  the  ordeal  involves  mutilations  which  are 
permanent,  and  supposedly  may  serve  the  triple 
purpose  of  marks  that  prove  the  fact  of  initiation 
and  the  right  to  manhood's  privileges,  of  testing 
the  aspirant's  comrage  and  power  to  endure  pain 
without  complaint  and  even  with  indifference,  and 
in  the  most  common  rite  (that  of  circumcision)  of 
fitting  the  candidate  for  the  duties  of  marriage.  At 
the  time  of  initiation  the  boys  are  taken  from  the 
women  and  girls,  occasionally  assuming  a  particu- 
lar garb  indicative  of  their  candidatediip.  They 
are  conducted  to  the  men's  encampment  or  men's 
house  (see  above,  {  6);  in  some  cases  the  surrender 
of  the  boys  by  the  women  is  the  occasion  of  cere- 
monies that  are  dramatic  and  impressive,  and  em- 
phasise the  new  status  to  which  the  hayn  aspire. 
After  their  separation  the  boys  are  instructed  by 
precept  and  often  by  ceremonial,  are  told  that  they 
have  passed  from  childhood  and  its  ways,  and  that 
their  place  is  henceforth  with  the  men,  from  whom 
they  are  to  receive  the  lessons  in  war  or  hunting 
or  other  duties  which  are  to  make  them  worthy 
members  of  society.  The  novice  after  initiation  is 
supposed  to  be  a  new  being.  Quite  generally  his 
death  and  resurrection  are  dramatically  represented. 
In  the  light  of  more  developed  institutions  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  ceremonial  is  a  crude  way  of  express- 
ing purification;  the  fimdamental  notion  is  not  al- 
together foreign  to  the  Pauline  idea  "  dead  to  sin  " 
(Rom.  vi.  2).  It  is  not  impossible  that  imder  hyp- 
notic influence  the  candidate  actually  believes  that 
he  has  died  and  come  again  to  life.  The  women 
either  hold  this  belief  or  feign  it.  The  candidates 
are  daubed  with  filth,  mud,  powder,  or  gypsum,  and 
the  removal  of  this  is  symbolic  of  the  casting  off 
of  that  which  had  separated  them  from  the  full 
measure  of  manhood.  Sometimes  they  are  believed 
to  pass  away  and  to  be  reborn.  Indeed,  it  is  often 
startling  to  find  the  very  arcana  of  Christianity  an- 
ticipated in  the  rites  and  beliefs  and  even  the  words 
of  Australian  or  primitive  American  savages.    The 


period  of  seclusion  varies  from  a  few  days  to  a  year, 
often  on  scanty,  even  repulsive,  rations.  The  fact 
of  the  new  birtii  or  resurrection  is  signalized  by  the 
reception  of  a  new  and  (it  may  be)  secret  name 
(this  feature  continues  in  the  cultic  mysteries;  cf. 
also  Rev.  ii.  17  and  often,  for  that  book  lays  great 
emphasis  upon  the  new  name),  and  even  by  ac- 
quiring a  new  and  mystic  language.  The  initiates 
may  pretend  that  they  have  lost  all  their  former 
stock  of  knowledge.  Over  a  large  area,  besides 
the  mutilations  already  named,  depilation,  tattoo- 
ing, painting,  boring  of  nose,  lip,  or  ear,  loss  of  one 
or  more  teeth  (generally  incisors),  scorching  by 
fire,  drinking  of  blood,  or  heavy  floggings  may 
serve  as  accompaniments.  Especially  is  much 
made  of  the  exhibition  of  certain  paraphernalia, 
such  as  the  instruments  of  noise  and  certain  sym- 
bolic articles  which  vary  in  different  surroimdings, 
but  may  not  be  spoken  of  in  mixed  company. 

The  instruction  during  the  period  of  seclusion  is 
in  general,  even  among  the  rudest  tribes,  of  a  char- 
acter which  must  astonish  by  its  salutariness  those 
who  suppose  that  with  a  high  grade  of  civilization 
alone  are  developed  the  moralities,  especially  those 

concerning  sex  and  property.     Alto- 
s' Bduca-  gether  outside  of  what  pertains  to 
tional      every-day  necessities  (which  in  this 
Vahie.      type  of  society  include  besides  the 

ways  of  obtaining  food  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  as  well  as  its  preparation,  also  the  art  and 
methods  of  war),  there  is  the  education  of  the  boys 
in  conduct  toward  women  which  is  not  a  whit  lower 
than  is  involved  by  standards  of  sexual  morality 
in  "  enlightened  "  lands.  By  inculcation  of  sheer 
self-control  a  restraint  upon  indulgence  is  achieved 
which  more  pretentious  grades  of  cultiue  accom- 
plish only  through  the  seclusion  of  women.  And 
the  task  of  self-control  is  made  the  more  difficult 
because  of  the  cfystem  of  taboo  and  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  rules  which  complicate  the  ideas 
of  relationship  and  prevent  intermarriage  between 
certain  classes  within  the  tribe.  So  the  candidate 
receives  instruction  regarding  the  choice  of  a  wife 
which  may  legally  be  made,  and  is  charged  to  keep 
strictly  within  those  lines.  He  is  cautioned  against 
promiscuity  and  imchastity  (though  in  a  few  regions 
the  period  of  initiation  is  followed  by  a  sort  of  orgy). 
He  is  taught  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the 
elders,  of  fidelity  to  tribal  obligations,  is  instructed 
in  the  geography  of  the  tribal  possessions  and  the 
necessity  in  the  public  interest  of  remaining  within 
the  tribed  boundaries.  The  qualities  of  truthful- 
ness, justness,  honesty,  generosity,  kindness  to  the 
w«ik,  filial  regard,  courage,  good  judgment  are  en- 
joined, while  even  the  principle  of  eugenics  from  the 
viewpoint  of  tribal  advantage  is  emphasized.  Fi- 
delity to  the  tribe  is  urged  through  the  impartation 
of  its  history  and  its  relations  wi^  other  tribes,  and 
the  native  games,  songs,  and  dances  (having  re- 
lif^ous  purport) ;  the  secrets  and  obligations  of  the 
system  of  totems  and  taboos  are  also  communicated. 
Through  the  advice  coming  from  the  elders  around 
the  camp-fire  after  the  daily  labors  are  ended,  the 
admiration  and  regard  of  the  youth  are  won,  the 
feeUng  of  brotherhood  is  fostered,  and  a  sobering 
effect  is  produced.    So  pronounced  are  these  effects 
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that  taken  together  they  almost  warrant  the  fic- 
tion of  a  new  birth.  This  course  of  instruction  may 
continue  over  a  considerable  period — among  the 
Masai  of  Africa  until  the  age  of  forty.  And  the 
ceremonial  has  further  value  in  that  it  requires 
legitimate  membership  in  the  tribe,  the  children  of 
illegitimate  intercourse  not  being  eligible.  It  in- 
volves also  a  degree  of  economi^  forethought  in 
that  the  parent  must  have  sufficient  property  to 
contribute  to  the  feast  customary  at  the  m3rsteries. 
Those  who  are  barred  by  disabilities  are  placed  in 
so  inferior  a  position  that  the  effects  can  hardly  be 
appreciated  by  more  advanced  peoples.  Loyalty 
to  the  elders  and  fellow  tribesmen  and  self-interest 
combine  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  mysteries  and 
the  preservation  of  their  secretSi  while  a  useful 
tribal  solidarity  is  not  the  least  of  the  benefits. 
Qualities  of  real  service  in  the  way  of  character, 
amid  much  that  is  superstitious  and  harmful,  even 
base,  are  fostered  by  this  institution. 

Impartial  study  of  tribal  mysteries,  the  merest 

outlines  of  which  are  sketched  in  the  preceding 

paragraphs,  makes  clear  that  the  entire 

9*  Inflnsnce  social,  religious,  and  political  economy 

on  Social   of  primitive  life  centers  in  them.   They 

Develop-  are  responsible  for  the  formation  of 
ment  character  in  youth;  the  ideas  then 
instilled  control  the  domestic,  social, 
and  religious  life  of  the  adult.  They  are  a  strongly 
conservative  force,  based  on  a  crude,  empiric,  yet 
often  correct  utilitarianism,  which  in  many  of  its 
aspects  is  highly  ethical.  Individual  and  social 
morality  are  in  the  main  their  products.  All  this 
is  true  of  even  the  crudest  forms.  The  secret  and 
magical  fraternities  into  which  the  primary  mys- 
teries develop  influence  no  less  profoundly  the  three 
departments  of  human  life  and  are  potent  in  the 
evolution  of  the  social  organism.  So  that  from  a 
historical  standpoint  alone  the  subject  is  worthy 
of  serious  attention.  When  it  comes  to  be  seen 
that  the  Eleusinian,  Orphic,  and  other  mysteries 
which  dominated  so  large  a  portion  of  Greek  life, 
but  elaborated  and  philosophised  upon  the  central 
ideas  of  the  primitive  variety,  the  historical  impor- 
tance of  th^  primitive  forms  becomes  still  more 
evident. 

n.  Cttltic  Mysteries.— 1.  The  Sleiudnia:  The 
typical  mysteries  of  this  sort  are  Greek.  For  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  their  importance  and  re- 
lations a  prerequisite  is  knowledge  of  at  least  the 
barest  outlines  of  Greek  religious  his- 
•i*i?!I**^  toiy  as  the  study  of  the  last  decade 
*2^*^~  has  revealed  it.     The  knowledge  of 

ffrounjd.'  ^''^^  religion  common  since  the  dom- 
inance of  Christianity  is  founded  upon 
the  pantheon  of  Homer  and  the  mythology  system- 
atized by  Hesiod.  These  were  reflected  in  the  wri- 
tings known  as  the  Greek  classics  and  are  the  sub- 
stance on  which  the  official  cults  were  founded.  The 
Homeric  deities  are  Aphrodite,  Apollo,  Ares,  Arte- 
mis, Athene,  Hephsstos,  Hera,  Poseidon,  and  Zeus, 
"  king  and  ruler  of  gods  and  men."  But  there  are 
constant  reminders,  in  the  mention  of  other  deities, 
even  in  the  classics,  that  these  Homeric  gods  were 
not  all  in  whom  the  Greeks  believed.  Recent  in- 
vestigation has  made  it  dear  that  in  the  folk  re- 


ligion, which  had  not  the  prestige  of  the  state  cults, 
these  other  deities  had  a  laiige  part.  It  is  proved 
now  that  the  members  of  the  Homeric  pantheon 
were  invaders,  not  indigenous  among  ihe  daric- 
haired  pre-Homeric  Greeks,  and  that  they  were  the 
objects  of  worship  of  the  "  fair>haired  "  hosts  that 
beleaguered  Troy.  Before  them  there  had  come  in 
other  cults  which  had  in  some  cases  persisted,  and 
there  were  indigenous  nature  deities  whose  wor- 
ship and  sacrifices  the  invaders  adopted  or  appro- 
priated, these  latter  taking  over  the  cults  and  the 
shrines  of  the  older  gods,  even  though  the  sacrifices 
and  the  mode  of  worship  were  sometimes  incon- 
gruous and  even  inappropriate  according  to  com- 
mon Greek  ideas  (as  when  Zeus,  a  heaven  god,  in 
two  cases  received  the  sacrifice  of  a  pig,  which  was 
appropriate  only  to  a  chthonic  or  earth-god).  These 
earlier  deities  were  for  the  most  part  chthonic,  ihear 
concern  was  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  to  the 
worship  of  these  peasants  and  country  folk  clung 
with  a  persistency  that  even  the  gorgeous  temples, 
stately  worship,  and  high  art  inspired  by  the  new 
gods  could  not  shake.  As  in  India  after  the  de- 
cline of  Buddhism  the  native  faiths  forced  a  com- 
promise with  the  philosophic  faith  of  Brahmanism 
that  resulted  in  Hinduism,  so  in  Greece  the  control 
over  the  religious  mind  held  by  Cybele  or  Rhea,  by 
Demeter,  Persephone,  or  Ge,  by  Dionysus  and  Leto 
and  Selene  not  only  held  firm,  but  in  some  cases 
forced  recognition  by  the  State.  It  was  in  connec- 
tion with  Una  group  of  deitiesi  to  whom  must  be 
added  the  prophet  Orpheus,  that  the  cultic  mys- 
teries were  observed.  And  that  the  m3rsteries  in 
which  these  deities  were  the  foci  of  attention  existed 
practically  throughout  the  Greek  world  is  su8c^>- 
tible  of  proof.  During  several  centuries  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Christian  era  they  were  eyn- 
cretised  or  diluted  or  adulterated  by  ruder  elements 
brought  in  from  Asia  Minor  or  Crete  or  Thrace,  in 
all  of  which  regions  orgiastic  and  primitive  cere- 
monies seem  to  have  been  cultivated  with  an  aban- 
don that  removed  them  but  little  if  at  all  from  sav- 
age rites.  But  the  distinction  between  the  Greek 
cultic  mystery  and  the  tribal  celebration  is,  in  lai^ge, 
that  the  former  crystallize  about  personal  deities, 
and  these  deities  are  chthonic  or  concerned  ^ith 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  (Lenormant,  in  Contemporary 
Review,  1880,  i.  848-849).  The  deities  that  stand 
out  in  this  relation  are  the  "  Great  Mother  "  of 
Asia  Minor,  who  takes  form  in  Greece  in,  e.g..  De- 
meter  and  Kore,  and,  among  male  gods,  Dionysus, 
"  lord  of  the  grape  and  its  blood-red  juice." 

It  may  be  taken  as  proved,  however,  that  the 
Greek  mysteries  of  the  historical  period  are  to  be 
traced  to  clan  celebrations  probably 
f'oL       °^  *^®  same  character  as  those  de- 
EleuslzTia   scribed  in  the  first  part  of  this  discus- 
*  sion.     That  the  clan  oi^ganization,  if 
not  upon  a  totemic  basis  at  least  with  totemic 
accompaniments,  existed  in  Greece  in  the  prehis- 
toric period  and  that  it  left  observances  which  sui^ 
vived  in  the  historic  period  are  axiomatic  for  com- 
parative religionists.     And  this  clan  organization 
implies  the  mystic  initiation.    The  association  of 
the  dan  mysteries  with  definite  deities  presents  no 
difficulties.    The  development  of  ghosts  into  demi- 
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gods  and  of  spirits  into  great  deities  are  well-known 
phenomena;    the  centers  of  ciystallisation  were 
furnished  by  foreign  gods  brought  in  with  the 
earlier  migrations.    In  such  cases  as  the  Eleusinian 
mjTBteries  (which  will  be  taken  as  the  typical  exam- 
ple here),  the  focusing  upon  Demeter  and  Kore  is 
explained  by  the  elements  of  the  myth  itself — ^in 
the  narrative  of  a  period  of  unfruitfulness  followed 
by  a  return  of  harvest  attributed  to  the  goddess. 
The  adoption  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  acclaim  of 
Yahweh  by  Israel  after  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites.    The  early  local 
character  of  the  mysteries  celebrated  at  Eleusis 
(12  m.  n.w.  of  Athens)  is  attested  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  facts,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the 
performance  of  the  principal  rites  ("  greater  mjrs- 
teries  ")  at  Eleusis  while  only  the  preliminary  rites 
("  lesser  mysteries ")  were  performed  at  Athens. 
Moreover,  this  latter  celebration  was  instituted  al- 
most certainly  after  the  subjection  of  Eleusis  to 
Athens  in  the  seventh  oentiuy  B.C.,  and  was  clearly 
a  political  move  to  afford  the  suserain  dty  a  share 
in  the  popular  observances  and  to  foster  local  pride. 
Almost  as  decisive  a  proof  is  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  the  principal  functions  in  the  mysteries 
and  the  restriction  of  knowledge  of  the  higher 
secrets  to  certain  families  of  Eleusis,  the  Eumol- 
pidte,  TriptolemidsB,  and  DiodetidsB,  and  to  these 
were  given  a  heroic  or  semi-divine  ancestry.    Other 
indications  of  derivation  from  primitive  puberty 
rites  are  the  requirements  of  adultship  in  the  candi- 
dates, as  well  as  (in  early  times)  of  local  dtizenahip, 
and  (in  all  times)  of  legitimacy  of  birth;  here  also 
are  to  be  placed  the  retention  among  the  sacra  of 
implements  originally  magical  (so  far  as  the  reports 
of  the  sacra  are  to  be  trusted),  the  early  meaning 
of  which  was  lost  while  a  palpably  secondary  and 
more  philosophical  symbolism  was  read  into  them. 
The  facts  adduced,  and  a  number  of  others,  war- 
rant selection  of  the  Eleusinia  as  illustrative  and 
typical  of  this  type  of  rites.    Significant  are  not 
only  the  evident  ancestry,  and  a  tendency  to  syn- 
cretism,  but  also  the  esteem  in  wtdch 

mates  ?ti&e  ^®^  ^^^  held,  their  duration  through- 
-Bi^„^^i^  out  a  millennium  of  history,  and  the 
abiding  secrecy  which  veiled  the  pro- 
ceedings. How  highly  they  were  regarded  is  wit- 
nessed by  a  series  of  testimonies.  Thus  Pausanias 
says  (V.,  X.  1) :  "  There  is  nothing  on  which  the 
blessing  of  God  rests  in  so  full  measure  as  the  rites 
of  Eleusb  and  the  Olympic  games  ";  Pindar  (ed. 
C.  J.  T.  Mommsen,  p.  470,  Berlin,  1864)  declares: 
''  O  happy  one,  who  goes  beneath  the  hollow  earth 
having  witnessed  these  (mysteries)  I  he  indeed 
knows  the  issues  of  life  ";  Sophocles  remarks  (as 
cited  by  Plutarch,  Quamodo  adoCsscens,  iii.) :  "  Thrice 
blessed  the  mortals  who,  having  contemplated  these 
mysteries,  have  descended  to  Hades;  for  those  only 
wfll  there  be  a  future  life  [of  happiness],  the  others 
will  find  there  nothing  but  suffering  ";  and  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter  reads:  "  Happy  he 
among  mortal  men  who  hath  beheld  these  things  I 
he  that  is  uninitiate,  and  hath  no  lot  in  them,  hath 
never  equal  lot  in  death  beneath  the  murky  gloom  " 
(Andrew  Lang,  Homeric  Hymns,  p.  210,  London, 
1809).   The  faistoiy  can  be  traced  from  Pindar  and 


the  Homeric  Hymns  in  the  seventh  century  b.c.  to 
3d6  A.D.;  the  mysteries  survived  the  edicts  of  the 
Christian  emperors,  but  the  monks  who  accom- 
panied Alaric  to  Attica  in  396  secured  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temples  and  buildings  at  Eleusis  in 
which  the  mystic  drama  had  its  home.  For  the 
continuance  of  the  secrecy  there  are  in  evidence 
not  only  the  still  dense  ignorance  respecting  the 
ritual  and  the  fact  that  what  little  is  known  is  the 
result  of  patient  gleaning  from  every  available 
source  covering  a  millennium  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  (best  gathered  in  C.  A.  Lobeck,  Aglao- 
phamus,  Regensburg,  1829),  but  also  the  explicit 
testimony  of  Gregory  Nazianzen:  "  Eleusis  knows 
as  well  as  the  witnesses  the  secret  of  this  spectacle 
(the  drama),  which  is  with  reason  kept  so  profound  " 
("Oration  XXXIX.  On  the  Holy  Lights,"  in 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  vii.,  353). 

The  myth  which  lay  at  the  base  of  the  Eleusinia 
as  celebrated  in  the  historical  period  was  that  Kore, 
4  Th  Ko    ^^^^^''  o^  Demeter,  was  seized  while 

'  IKTth  '*Ka^e™€  flowers  and  carried  away  by 
Hades,  king  of  the  lower  world,  Zeus 
conniving  at  the  deed.  Demeter  wandered  discon- 
solate over  the  earth  seeking  knowledge  of  her 
daughter,  and  at  last  was  told  by  Helios,  who  alone 
had  seen  the  rape,  what  had  been  done;  after  nine 
days'  wandering  she  arrived  at  Eleusis  in  the  guise 
of  an  old  woman,  where  she  seated  herself  by  the 
sacred  spring.  She  was  kindly  received  by  Celeus, 
king  of  the  place,  but  declined  refreshment  in  the 
shape  of  wine,  directing,  however,  preparation  of 
the  kykeon — a  compound  of  meal  and  water  flavored 
with  crushed  mint,  with  which  she  broke  her  long 
fast.  She  became  nurse  to  the  infant  son  of  Celeus, 
whom  by  daily  anointing  with  ambrosial  ointment 
and  nightly  baths  of  fire  she  intended  to  make  im- 
mortal. But  the  mother  was  suspicious,  spied  on 
the  goddess,  was  terrified  at  sight  of  the  flames,  and, 
crying  out,  foiled  the  purpose  of  Demeter.  The 
latter  then  revealed  herself,  directed  a  temple  to 
be  built  in  her  honor,  and  in  this  took  up  her  dwell- 
ing; she  then  inaugurated  the  mysteries,  the  con- 
duct of  which  she  taught  to  the  families  of  Eiunol- 
pus,  Triptolemus,  and  Diodes,  directing  them  ever 
to  keep  secret  the  knowledge  imparted  in  the  cere- 
monies from  all  but  initiates  (Amobius,  "  Against 
the  Heathen,"  v.  25,  ANF,  vi.  499;  A.  Lang,  ut 
sup.,  pp.  209-210).  Still  she  mourned  her  daugh- 
ter, and  in  sympathy  the  earth  refused  its  fruits, 
till  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  men  and  discon- 
tinuation of  offerings  to  the  gods  were  threatened. 
Zeus  then  sent  Hermes  to  the  lower  world  to  release 
Kore  and  have  her  brought  back  to  earth.  Hades 
had,  however,  prevailed  upon  the  maiden  to  eat  a 
pomegranate  seed,  and,  having  eaten,  she  was  bound 
to  return  thither,  though  a  season  of  dwelling  upon 
earth  was  permitted.  So  maid  and  mother  were 
reunited  at  Eleusis,  and  the  earth  once  more  became 
fruitful  (for  a  paxullel  to  this  m3rth  see  Tammuz- 
Adonis,  {4;  for  the  descensus  ad  inferos  see  Sun 
AND  Sun  Worship,  II.,  {  7).  Eumolpus  was  ac- 
credited with  the  actual  establishment  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  in  his  family  remained  the  chief  places 
in  the  conduct  of  the  m3r8teries.  The  natural  ob- 
jects in  Eleusis  made  sacred  by  the  visit  of  Demeter 
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were  the  hill  where  the  shrine  waa  erected,  and  the 
spring  CallichoroB  shaded  by  the  olive-tree  under 
which  Demeter  rested.  Into  the  m3rth  as  related 
above  there  were  gradually  woven  Dionysiao  and 
Orphic  elements,  which  yet  never  obscured,  as  they 
did  elsewhere,  the  local  motif. 

The  m3rth  is  evidently  etiological;  a  dearth  may 
have  be^  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Demeter  and  Kore  elements  that  covered  the  more 
primitive  rationale  of  the  earlier  clan  rites.  What 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  observers  is 
the  discord  between  myth  and  ceremonial.  The 
former  relates  the  reunion  in  the  autimm  of  maid 
and  mother — ^the  season  of  harvest  and  of  sowing 
of  winter  grain.  ^  The  disappearance  of  Kore  is  by 
common  consent  the  sowing  of  the  seed  com,  and 
this  reappears  (comes  from  the  underworld)  in  its 
green  sprouts  in  the  spring,  and  spring,  according 
to  aU  analogy,  should  be  the  time  of  reunion  of 
mother  and  daughter.  Moreover,  harvest  ofiferings 
were,  according  to  epigraphic  evidence,  a  part  of 
the  involved  ritual  at  Eleusis.  The  m3rth  was, 
therefore,  forced  into  connection  with  the  Eleusinia, 
was  superimposed  upon  the  old  clan  ceremonies, 
just  as  the  Dionjrstao-Iacchio-Orphic  elements  later 
came  in  upon  the  whole. 

As  already  indicated,  the  Eleusinia  consisted  of 

the  "lesser"  and  the  "greater"  mysteries.    The 

former  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  served  as  the 

preliminary  degree  or  preparation  for 

6.  IiOMer  the  greater  or  real  initiation;  they 
Xysteries.  were  sacred  to  Kore  and  Dionysus, 
while  the  greater  were  sacred  to  De- 
meter and  Kore.  The  time  of  the  lesser  is  in  doubt, 
being  either  in  the  month  Anthesterion  (February- 
March),  or  in  Elaphebolion  (March-April);  the  days 
were  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-first.  The  place 
was  Agra  or  Agri,  a  suburb  of  Athens,  near  the  spring 
Callirhoe,  where  waa  a  temple  to  Demeter  and  Per- 
sephone (Kore).  The  memory  of  the  purely  supple- 
mentary origin  of  the  lesser  mysteries  is  preserved 
in  the  legend  that  they  were  instituted  in  honor  of 
Herakles,  who  wished  to  be  initiated,  but  could 
not  as  his  visit  to  Athens  did  not  coincide  with  the 
season  of  the  observance;  besides,  one  not  a  citisen 
could  not  take  the  greater  initiation,  and  foreigners 
were  allowed  to  take  the  lesser  degree.  The  ob- 
servance then  became  preliminary  to  the  final  cere- 
monies. Little  is  known  of  the  rites,  though  it  is 
certain  that  the  central  thought,  as  of  the  greater, 
was  purification,  there  being  several  marks  of  that 
proceeding,  fasting  (abstention  from  fowl,  certain 
kinds  of  fish,  beans,  pomegranates,  and  apples),  con- 
tinence, and  lustration  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssos 
River  (cf.  Eusebius,  PrceparaJtio  Evangdioa,  III.,  i., 
Eng.  transl.,  i.  01,  Oxford,  1003).  The  candidates 
recdved  instruction  from  the  mystagogue  (precep- 
tor for  the  occasion)  in  the  needful  matters;  this 
possibly  included  the  Eleusinian  version  of  the 
myth  concerning  the  principal  deities,  and  may 
have  embraced  the  lacchic-Dionysiac  corruptions. 
Certainly  the  methods  of  purification  were  taught, 
also  the  dietary  restrictions  and  taboos  and  the 
kind  and  order  of  sacrifices. 

The  greater  mysteries  were  divided  between 
Athens  and  Eleusis,  which  places  were  connected 


by  the  "  sacred  way "  along  which   processions 

passed,  with  shrines  at  frequent  intervals  which  had 

significance  for  the  celebration.    The 

2r  ^^^^  **™®  ^**  ^^  month  Boedromion,  the 

SSid   '  season  of  harvest  for  late  fruits,  but 

Oeremoniee.^**®®™^  *^  exact  dates  and  the 
'order  of  the  rites  there  are  considerable 
differences  among  the  authorities.  For  three  of 
the  dates  there  is  epigraphic  evidence  which  fixes 
the  days  for  certain  ceremonies.  The  actual  open- 
ing of  the  celebration  was  preceded  perhaps  two 
months  earlier  by  the  proclamation  of  the  sacred 
heralds  announcing  the  solemn  truce  between  war- 
ring states,  in  order  that  would-be  participants 
might  travel  in  safety.  The  dates  fixed  by  inscrip- 
tions {Corpus  inacriptianum  Atticarunif  III.,  5)  are 
the  thirteenth,'on  which  Athenian  epheboi  proceeded 
to  Eleusis  to  escort  the  aacra,  which  in  procession 
were  brought  by  priestesses  to  Athens  on  the  four- 
teenth, and  on  the  nineteenth  were  returned  to 
Eleusis,  where  they  were  kept  tUl  the  next  year. 
The  Older  of  events  was  probably  the  following. 
On  the  fifteenth  came  the  gathering  (agynnos)  of 
the  myst»  (those  who  had  taken  the  lesser  mys- 
teries) at  the  Stoa  Poikile  in  Athens,  and  the  ad- 
dress (prorrfiUis)  by  the  hierophant  (the  principal 
actor  in  the  mysteries),  while  the  herald  warned 
away  the  defiled  and  profane,  murderers,  traitors, 
and  the  like,  as  well  as  non-Greeks  (cf .  the  parody 
in  Aristophanes'  "  Frogs,"  354).  On  the  sixteenth 
was  the  essential  and  great  purification  known 
technically  as  halade  mystce,  "  to  the  sea,  ye  my»- 
tai,"  when  the  candidates  proceeded  to  the  sea- 
shore, each  carrying  the  pig  which  was  his  sacri- 
fice (the  one  usual  to  chthonic  gods),  and  this  with 
himself  he  purified  by  bathing.  The  seventeenth 
seems  to  have  been  the  day  when  the  arohon-basil- 
eus  offered  at  Athens  the  great  aoteria  sacrifice  to 
Demeter  and  Kore;  the  eighteenth  was  apparently 
devoted  to  private  sacrifices,  these  two  constitu- 
ting the  Epidauria,  an  accretion  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. On  the  nineteenth  the  sacra  were  returned 
to  Eleusis.  On  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  or  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  took  place  the  great 
procession  of  the  purified  mystse,  wearing  in3rrtle 
crowns  and  carrying  torches  (the  torch  is  usually 
a  symbol  of  underworld  deities  such  as  Kore  had 
become),  and  the  entire  day  was  consumed  and 
far  into  the  night  in  traversing  the  sacred  way, 
stops  being  made  for  sacrifice  and  worship  at  the 
numerous  shrines.  This  procession  escorted  also 
the  myrtle-crowned  image  of  the  young  laochus 
(the  Bacchus  of  the  Eleusinia,  son  of  Zeus  and 
Demeter,  identified  also  with  Dionysus)  attended 
by  two  priestesses  who  bore  the  liknon  (fan,  cradle) 
and  playthings,  all  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
joyous  cry  lacche  ("  O  lacchus  "),  songs,  clashing 
of  cymbals,  blowing  of  trumpets,  and  dancing. 
This  day  had  distinction  as  the  real  beginning  of 
the  mysteries — another  of  the  many  facts  which 
mark  the  performances  at  Athens  as  secondary 
and  additional. 

The  twentieth  (or  twenty-first;  from  this  point 
the  dates  are  in  uncertainty)  was  possibly  the  day 
of  the  offering  of  first-fruits  to  Draiieter  (C.  F.  W. 
Dittenberger,    Sylioge    inscnpUonum    Qrcsearumt 
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p.  13,  Leipdci  1883),  as  well  as  of  sacrifices  to  other 
deities,  demigodsy  and  theCharites.  The  two  nights 

following  were  abnost  certainly  the 

XvjtMi—  '^^^  ^  initiation  and  of  the  presen- 

^l^^g^  tation  of  the  mystic  drama,  when  the 

myste  shared  the  mourning  of  De- 
meter  and  her  subsequent  joy,  Tiaited  the  spots  con- 
secrated, according  to  the  story,  by  the  experiences 
of  the  goddess,  and  then,  like  her,  broke  their  fast 
by  drinking  the  kykeon  (see  above,  II.,  1,  {  4),  the 
chief  sacrament  of  the  festival.    The  two  nights  of 
the  drama  seem  to  represent  two  d^^rees  of  initia- 
tion, the  second   possibly  taken    after  a  year's 
interval,  full  initjates  being  known  as  epopta,  the 
term  indicating  evidently  that  they  had  seen  and 
(according  to  the  formula  given  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria)  handled  the   sacra.    The  day  follow- 
ing seems  to  have  been  a  day  of  games,  at  which 
the  prise  was  a  measure  of  new  barley,  the  first- 
fruits  from  the  sacred  field  of  Demeter  near  by. 
The  Elmisinia  doeed  with  the  return  of  the  mysts 
to  Athens  in  procession  bearing  the  statue    of 
lacchus,  two  final  events  marking  the  entry.    The 
first  was  the   passing  of  the  bridge  of  the  Ke- 
phisBOS,  the  mystn  and  the  spectators  bandying 
jests,  sometimes  ribald  and  perhaps  obscene  (an 
addition  probably  after  the  adlmission  of  Dionysus 
to  a  share  in  the  honors;  certainly  not  original); 
and  the  pouring  of  two  libations  of  water  at  the 
gate  of  Athens,  most  likely  one  to  the  East  (the 
place  of  sunrise  and  the    heavenly  gods)    and 
the  other   to   the  West  (the   place    of    sunset 
and  of  the  entrance  to  the  underworld).   On  the 
next  day,  the  ceremonies  being  doeed,  the  Ath^ 
nian  senate  met  to  hear  the  report  of  the  officials 
concerning  the  celebration  and  to  try  offenders 
who   had  offered    profanation.    There  are  very 
dear   indications  that    the    odebration   was  in 
the  latest  period  prolonged  for  two  or  three  days, 
thus  deferring  by  that  period  the  day  of  assembling 
of  the  senate. 

The  matters  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
constitute  in  the  main  the  externals  only,  and 
except  for  the  purifications  and  sacrifices  do  not 
deal  with  the  concerns  which  gave  to  the  mysteries 

their    significance    and    their    value. 

t^^W^Sl   ^Hiese  externals  were  not  doeed  to  any 

aaoza.      dtiaens  as  spectators,  women  as  wdl 

as  men  attending  the  processions  and 
other  rites.  The  secrecy  be^m  with  the  perform- 
ances which  f oUowed  the  arrival  of  lacchus  at  Eleu- 
sis.  The  essentials  there  consisted  of  four  series  of 
acts:  kathanU  or  purification,  susfasts  or  rites  and 
sacrifices  preliminary  to  initiation  (both  these  open 
to  the  public  as  epeetaUm) ;  tdeuU  or  initiation,  and 
epopieia  or  sight  of  the  sacred  objects  (these  only 
for  candidates  and  initiates).  In  the  epopieia  are 
doubtless  induded  the  viewing  of  the  sacred  drama 
and  the  sight  and  lnmHIitig  of  the  tacra.  Scattered 
crypUc  references  ii^dicate  that  the  drama  induded 
startlixtg  transformations  effected  by  sudden  tran- 
sitions from  HarlrwAw  to  intense  light,  while  the 
actors  reproduced  the  scenes  of  the  myth,  espe- 
ciaDy  the  reappearance  of  Kore  from  tiie  under- 
worid  and  the  actions  of  the  other  divinities  in  the 
nqrth.    Tbe  ke^rnotes  of  ill  the  proceedings  were 


purification,  consecration,  and  hope  for  the  future 
both  in  this  life  and  the  next.  Concerning  the  secret 
rites  only  a  few  details  are  known  from  inddental 
allusions  in  literattire  and  from  the  excavations  at 
Eleusis,  the  latter  dearing  up  much  concerning  the 
possibilities  of  the  tdesierion  or  hall  of  initiation. 
It  is  a  Christian  Father,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
("  Exhortation  to  the  Heathen,"  chap,  ii.,  in  ANF, 
il.  175-177;  cf.  Harrison,  Prolegomena^  ut  sup.,  pp. 
155,  158),  who  gives  the  "  token  "  (symbol)  by 
which  the  initiate  proved  his  adeptship:  "  I  fasted, 
I  drank  the  kykeon,  I  took  from  the  chest,  I  put 
into  the  basket  and  back  from  the  basket  into  the 
chest  ";  or  "  I  ate  from  the  timbrel,  I  drank  from 
the  cyinbal,  I  carried  the  kemos,  I  passed  beneath 
the  pastes."  The  meaning  of  the  first  two  clauses 
in  the  first  of  these  formulas  is  clear;  the  cryptic 
character  of  the  rest  is  evident.  But  one  can  not 
doubt  that  certain  artides  were  taken  out  of  a 
chest,  and  for  the  time  placed  in  a  basket  until 
all  had  been  handled  and  then  returned  to  the 
chest.  Doubtless  the  mystagogue  explained  dur- 
ing the  process  the  symbolical  significance  of 
the  artides;  but  what  these  were  is  practically 
unknown.  For  while  certain  artides  used  in  the 
mysteries  are  spoken  of  in  the  classics,  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  in  the  earlier  treatises  on  an- 
tiquities (such  as  Athensus, ''  Banquet,"  xi.  52-56) 
and  dictionaries,  in  each  case  there  is  doubt 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Eleusinia  or  to 
some  of  the  numerous  m3r8teries  of  the  Greek 
world.  With  the  utmost  probability  one  of  the 
artides  was  an  ear  of  barley.  Another,  the  kemos, 
is  nearly  as  certain,  and  while  it  has  been  explained 
as  a  wiimowing  fan,  it  is  now  known  from  excava- 
tions to  have  designated  a  composite  cup  (Harri- 
son, Prdegomena,  ut  sup.,  pp.  158-160) — a  platter 
with  a  number  of  little  cups  attached  which  held 
cereals,  perhaps  honey,  and  other  materials,  sjrm- 
bolic  of  the  gifts  of  Demeter.  Clement  (ut  sup.) 
tabulates  the  articles  taken  from  the  chest  as  "  se- 
same, cakes,  pyramidal  cakes,  globular  and  flat 
cakes  embossed  all  over,  lumps  of  salt,  and  a 
serpent,  .  .  .  pomegranates,  branches,  rods,  ivy 
leaves,  .  .  .  poppy  seeds,  .  .  .  the  unmention- 
able symbols  of  Themis,  marjoram,  a  lamp,  a  sword, 
a  woman's  comb,  which  is  a  euphemism  and  mystic 
expression  for  the  muLUbra"  But  Clement  may 
have  confused  these  artides  with  things  that  were 
employed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  great  mother  of 
Asia  Minor. 

The  sacerdotal  functionaries  who  conducted  or 
took  part  were  the  kierophantea  of  the  Eumolpis 
family,  who  conducted  the  initiations 
and  uttered  the  sacred  sayings  in 
which  the  revelations  were  made.  They  were  as- 
sisted by  the  daduchoi,  who  seem  also  to  have  been 
EumolpidiB.  These  grades  seem  to  have  included 
both  sexes.  Other  officers  were  the  lacchogoSf  kovr 
rotropho8  (nurse)  and  davrUes,  who  offidated  in  the 
lacchic  procession.  The  liknophoroa  bore  the  liknon 
(winnowing  fan?  or  was  it  another  name  for  the 
kemos?),  explained  by  some  as  the  article  used  as 
the  cradle  of  the  infant  lacchos.  Hydranoi  purified 
with  water  the  candidates,  pyrophoroi  maintained 
the   sacred    fires,   kierauiea   were   sacred   flutists 
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who  trained  the  chorus  of  hytnnodoi  or  hymne- 
treia,  neokoroi  attended  to  the  sacred  furniture,  and 
pUndryrUai  cared  for  the  divine  statues.  There 
were  also  panageis  (office  unknown),  "  initiated  of 
the  altar  " — cldldren  chosen  by  lot  at  Eleusis  to 
perform  expiatory  or  avertive  rites,  hieropaiai 
offered  the  sacrifices,  and  the  archonrbasUeua  super- 
vised the  whole.  The  sacerdotal  families  had  in 
their  hands  the  many  affairs  pertaining  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  mysteries,  and  controlled  the  dvil 
status  of  members  of  the  Eleusinian  families.  The 
rules  of  observance  were  probably  written  and  kept 
for  reference;  this  is  known  to  have  been  the  case 
at  Pheneus  (Pausanias,  VIII.,  zv.  1),  where  a  stone 
orypt  preserved  them.  While  at  Eleusis  the  mys- 
teries were  official  and  yearly,  others  said  to  be 
identical  with  these  were  observed  elsewhere  at 
greater  intervals,  e.  g.,  at  CelesB  every  third  year 
(Pausanias,  II.,  xiv.  1),  and  at  Pheneus  every  sec- 
ond year  (ib.,  VIII.,  xv.  1). 

Of  the  great  influence  of  the  Eleusinia  over  the 

Greeks  for  a  millennium  there  can  be  no  doubt.   The 

basis  of  this  influence,  in  the  face  of 

Sl  ^^  secrecy  which  covens  the  teach- 

n  canoe.  ^^  ^^  which  almost  nothing  is  known, 
can  only  be  inferred.  Greeks  were  in  temperament 
undogmatic.  The  "  formula  of  confession,"  as 
some  have  called  Clement's  "  token  "  (ut  sup.),  is 
not  a  statement  of  belief,  but  an  affirmation  that 
certain  actions  have  been  performed.  The  essen- 
tials, apart  from  the  purifications  and  sacrifices 
done  in  public,  were  s3rmbolical;  they  consisted  in 
certain  articles,  probably  insignificant  in  them- 
selves, and  in  such  actions  as  taking  these  things 
from  a  chest  and  putting  them  back.  So  far  as  one 
can  learn,  there  was  no  teaching  of  dogma.  But 
the  total  impression  left  by  the  Eleusinia  is  that  of 
solemnity.  The  implications  of  lewdness  suggested 
by  Clement  are  not  confirmed  by  archeology.  De- 
meter  herself  is  an  impressive  figure — a  tender 
mother,  sorrowing  for  a  daughter  snatched  from 
her  by  powers  whom  she  could  reach  only  indirect- 
ly. In  her  sorrow  the  earth  shared,  as  later  it  par- 
took of  her  joy  when  her  daughter  was  for  a  season 
restored  to  her.  No  finer  or  more  chaste  statue 
exists,  and  none  more  pathetic,  than  the  seated 
mourning  Demeter.  And  when  in  the  myth  Kore 
is  given  back  to  her,  there  is  no  hint  of  orgies,  only 
the  grateful  joy  which  spends  itself  in  the  renewal 
of  the  boimtiful  soil's  gifts  to  man.  That  in  the 
later  and  other  forms  of  mysteries,  which  Clement 
confused  in  his  polemic,  there  were  shameful  fea- 
tiures  is  true.  But  nothing  that  is  known  of  the 
Eleusinia  proper  carries  such  a  suggestion.  In-, 
stead,  the  one  expression  of  teaching  that  peeps 
out  through  the  veil  of  obscurity  is  the  hope  so 
needed  in  Greek  religion — that  the  future  life  was 
to  be  made  happier  because  of  participation  in  the 
mysteries.  "  Demeter  .  .  .  bestowed  on  us  two 
priceless  gifts:  the  cultivation  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  .  .  .  and  the  ceremony  which  brings  to  the 
initiated  the  sweetest  consolation  at  death  and  the 
hope  of  eternity  "  (Isocrates,  "  Panegyrics,"  cited 
by  Philios,  Eleusia,  pp.  41-42,  London,  1906). 
Cicero  and  others  might  be  quoted  to  the  same 
effect.    Granting  the  truth  of  thiSi  one  great  reason 


for  reverence  for  the  Eleiisinia  is  evident.  More- 
over, much  as  Christian  pilgrims  sought  and  believed 
they  found  the  favor  of  God  by  visiting  the  Holy 
Land  and  traveling  the  roads  trodden  by  the 
Savior's  feet,  so  the  mysts  thought  to  secure  the 
goddess's  favor  by  visiting  the  scenes  where  she 
sorrowed  and  then  foimd  joy.  Add  to  these  the 
sense  of  moral  and  religious  relief  brought  by  the 
purifications  of  fasting  and  lustration,  and  little 
more  of  explanation  is  needed  to  justify,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  old  religions,  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  Eleusinia  were  held  throughout  the 
Greek  world  and  in  the  Roman. 

8.  IMonyslao-Orphio  Xysteries:  Of  a  very  dif- 
ferent type  from  the  Eleusinia  were  the  Dionysiac- 
Orphic  mysteries,  which  from  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
on  invaded  and  pervaded  popular  Greek  religion. 
The  character  of  the  god  and  of  the 
1.  Oharao-  jmp^  fp^m  whom  these  derived  their 

^  a^us^Sl  '^^^^^  furnish  clues  to  the  character 
'^1k*.m^«  "of  the  observances.  Dionysus  (Bao- 
chus)  was  not  m  the  Homenc  pan- 
theon, but  by  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  he 
had  scaled  Ol3rmpu8.  He  was  of  Thracian  origin, 
in  all  probability  the  deity  of  the  Satro  (who  gave 
their  name  to  satyrs — Harrison,  ut  sup.,  p.  379)  or 
the  Bessi,  a  mountain  tribe  which  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  worst  of  brigands,  living  on  Mt. 
Hemus  (Strabo,  vii.  318,  and  Fragment  25),  which 
yielded  in  religion  or  politics  to  no  conqueror  tiU 
Nicetas  of  Remesiana  (q.v.)  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  won  them  for  Christianity  (Paulinus  of 
Nola,  Carmen^  xxx.).  The  traditional  origin  of 
Dionysus  from  Thebes  (as  in  the  Tyrannua  of  Sopho- 
cles) is  an  attempt  to  give  this  foreign  god,  who 
had  been  received  into  the  pantheon,  a  native 
origin.  His  late  arrival  in  Greece  is  avouched  in 
the  prologue  to  the  Bacchce  of  Euripides:  "  Now  I 
come  to  Hellas,  having  taught  all  the  world  else 
my  dances  and  my  rite  of  mysteries  "  (Harrison, 
ut  sup.,  p.  371).  This  statement  involves  the  fact, 
which  could  be  abundantly  attested,  that  the  Dio- 
nysiac  ceremonies  had  spread  widely,  partly  in 
consequence  of  northern  (Thracian)  migration  in 
two  streams,  one  via  Macedonia  to  the  Greek  pen- 
insula, and  the  other  into  Asia  Minor  and  thence 
east  and  south,  having  meanwhile  assimilated  much 
from  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  for  which 
Asia  Minor  was  celebrated.  The  names  and  epi- 
thets by  which  this  god  was  known  encyst  the  facta 
of  his  origin,  his  wanderings,  and  his  nature. 
"  Sabazios "  bespeaks  Thrace  and  Phrygia,  and 
contains  in  itself  the  idea  of  sleep  brought  on  by 
wbaium,  a  fermented  drink  made  of  grain.  "  Bro- 
mios  "  has  a  Theban  ring  which  expresses  confused 
sounds,  as  the  rumbling  of  thunder,  or  of  the  mob, 
or  of  orgiastic  music — ^the  noise  of  the  rout.  And 
this  fits  in  with  and  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
myth  that  Dionysus  came  untimely  to  birth  when 
his  mother  Semele  (an  earth  deity)  was  smitten 
with  the  lightning  of  Zeus.  He  was  also  "  Den- 
drites," the  "  tree-god,"  and  then  specialised  as 
deity  of  the  grape  and  of  wine.  Similarly  as 
"  Dithyrambos  "  he  suggests  the  heady  mead  niiade 
of  honey.  Many  other  titles  might  be  cited  to  the 
same  purport  were  these  not  sufficient  to  reveal  his 
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nature.  All  along  the  line  the  evidences  are  those 
of  a  deity  of  the  cup;  among  ruder  tribes  the  drink 
is  a  ruder  and  more  primitive  ferment— of  grain  or 
honey  or  roots,  while  among  the  more  dvilixed  it 
is  the  juice  of  the  grape.  From  this  the  character 
of  his  mysteries  might  be  guessed,  but  other  evi- 
dence is  at  hand.  For  in  art  and  poetry  his  com- 
panions are  the  satyrs,  half  man,  half  horse,  "  idle, 
disreputable,  and  vicious,"  who  "  sport  and  play 
and  hany  women,"  and  llsnads,  wild  women,  who, 
being  entheoi  ("  god-possessed "),  work  strange 
deeds,  rage  and  rave  and  play  with  serpents, 
whose  worship  was  the  ecstatic  dance  leading  to 
physical  exhaustion,  and  their  festivals  disorder 
and  excess.  Hence  it  is  that  with  probable 
justice  the  more  boisterous  elements  of  the  later 
Eleusinia,  such  as  the  tilt  of  ribald  jests  at 
the  bridge,  are  traced  to  the  influence  of  Diony- 
sus, who  stands  always  for  intoxication,  orgy, 
and  religiouB  frensy.  Yet  it  should  in  justice 
be  noted  that  these  are  not  in  themselves  the 
objects,  but  rather  the  means  by  which  his 
worshipers  become  possessed  ("  inspired  "  would 
be  the  theological  term)  by  the  god.  There  is  the 
same  end  here  as  is  connoted  by  the  word 
"  Ecstasy  "  (q.v.). 

Orpheus,  also  of  Thracian  origin,  never  attained 

to  godship,  he  always  remained  human.    Diodorus 

(iii.  05)  brings  him  into  connection  with  Dionysus 

in  a  twofold  manner:   explicitly  as  the  grandson 

41    ^^  Charops,  to  whom,  in  return  for  a 

8.  Sl^niil-  fnyQf^  Dionysus  taught  his  rites;  and 

G^heu  ^P^^^^^y  ^  ^^^  Oiagros,  son  of 
Charops  and  father  of  Orpheus,  handed 
those  rites  on  to  his  son,  who  (and  this  is  important) 
**  made  many  changes  in  them."  The  usual  concep- 
tion of  Orpheus  stops  with  his  fame  as  a  musician. 
This  has  importance,  indeed,  even  for  the  myste- 
ries; but  it  is  as  a  religious  reformer  that  Orpheus 
has  most  interest  in  this  ooimection.  This  fact  is 
brought  out  in  the  story  of  his  death,  which  relates 
that  he  honored  Helios  above  Dionysus,  and  the 
latter  sent  his  Bassarids  (Thracian  bacchanals) 
against  him,  and  they  tore  him  in  pieces  and  scat- 
tered the  renmants  (Eratosthenes,  KaUuUruimoi, 
xxiv.).  The  Muses  gathered  these  together  and 
buried  them,  but  the  head,  entombed  at  Lesbos, 
continued  to  sing  and  to  utter  oracles.  The  historic 
kernel  here  is  doubtless  the  martyrdom  of  Orpheus 
at  the  hands  of  Dionysiac  mystics  because  as  a  re- 
former of  the  mysteries  he  did  Dionysus  too  little 
honor.  It  is  also  deducible  from  the  story  and  is 
supported  by  other  data  that  Orpheus  was  a  prophet 
and  religioua  teacher;  Pausanias  (IX.,  xxx.  12) 
says  that  he  was  credited  with  discovering  rites  of 
the  gods,  purifications  for  unholy  acts,  remedies 
for  sicknesses,  and  means  of  turning  away  the  di- 
vine wrath  (of.  Aristophanes,  **  Frogs,"  1032;  Au- 
gustine, "  aty  of  God,"  xviii.  14,  in  NPNF,  1  ser., 
ii.  368).  The  significant  facts  in  all  this  are  (1)  that 
the  ^d  orgiastic  rites  of  Dionysus,  celebrated 
especially  in  wooded  gorges  on  the  mountains  by 
choruses  of  ecstatic  women,  were  revised  by  Or- 
pheus; (2)  that  this  revision  took  the  forms  of  (a) 
a  sobering  down  of  the  orgiastic — ^the  muse  of 
Orpheus  is  never  pictured  as  stirring  and  exciting. 


but  as  entrancing  and  quieting,*  and  (b)  of  engraft- 
ing upon  the  rites  a  loftier  spiritual  meaning. 

Three  particulars  in  Orphism  a^e  noteworthy: 
(1)  it  introduced  more  thoroughly  into  Greek  re- 
ligion the  principle  of  asceticism  (in  the  shape  of 
ft  civwAA  ^bstin^^oe,  opposing  thereby  inci- 
T(B^[±n  dentally  the  drunken  cups  of  Dionysus) 
"*  than  was  otherwise  done — the  idea 
was  that  of  good  works,  a  holy  life;  (2)  it  either 
borrowed  from  Egypt  (or  India?)  or  independently 
evolved  the  conception  of  the  wmMora  or  cycle  dF 
births,  reincarnation,  and  release  therefrom  by 
abstinence,  plus  purification  in  the  mysteries  and 
the  holy  life;  (3)  it  either  (more  probably)  adopted 
the  Egyptian  idea  of  identification  of  the  soul  after 
death  with  a  deity,  or  itself  independently  created 
it.  But  the  foundation-thought  in  this  was  the  at- 
tainment of  purity.  So  Euripides  makes  Theseus, 
the  hater  of  the  self-righteous  and  of  mystics,  taunt 
the  Orphic  adept:  "  Boast,  now  I  Thou  so  holy  that 
no  flesh  where  life  hath  been  feeds  thee  who  hast 
Orpheus  for  thy  king"  iHippofytua,  952-053). 
Similarly  in  the  confession  of  the  mystic  quoted 
from  Euripides  by  Porphjoy  (De  abaHneniia,  iv. 
10;  cf.  the  passage  in  Harrison,  ut  sup.,  p.  470)  the 
adept  is  "  set  free  and  named  by  name  a  Bacchus 
of  the  mailed  priests,  robed  in  pure  white,  clean 
from  man's  birth  and  coffined  clay  (i.e.,  from  the 
pollutions  both  of  birth  and  death),  while  from  his 
lips  is  ever  banished  touch  of  meat  where  life  hath 
been."  It  is  quite  certain  that  Orphism  involved 
also  the  habit  of  self-examination,  probably  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Pythagoreans:  "  What  that  is 
wrong  have  I  done?  What  good  deed  is  mine?  And 
what  that  I  should  have  I  not  accomplished?  " 
(Diogenes  Laertius,  **  Life  of  Pythagoras,"  xix.). 

In  spite  of  Orphic  attempts  to  eliminate  the  ex- 
travagant from  the  rites,  the  testimonies  are  too 
many  and  too  explicit  to  hide  the  fact 
m^OT^*  that  in  the  background  of  the  system 
"^^^^^  lurked  rites  that  were  disgusting  and 
repellent.  Among  these  were  the  sacrificial  eating 
of  raw,  even  of  living,  flesh  of  bull  or  goat  (cf .  (^m- 
PARATTVE  Rbugiok,  VI.,  1,  d.  {  1),  and  with  great 
probability  a  rite  iJiat  recalled  tiie  earlier  eating 
of  the  flesh  of  a  child  (cf .  Journal  o/HeUenie  Studies, 
1800,  p.  343;  and  for  the  orgiastic  ritual  and  indica- 
tions of  this  feast  of  raw  flesh  cf .  Plutarch,  De  orocur 
lorumdrfedu,  xiv.;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  Exhor- 
tation,".ii.,  inf AiVF,  ii.  175-176;  Amobius, "  Against 
the  Heathen,"  v.  10-23,  in  ANF,  vi.  407-108;  Fir- 
micus  liatemus,  De  errare  profanarum  rdigumum, 
vi.).  How  far  these  survived  in  the  historic  period 
is  doubtful.  That  they  were  mimicked  if  not  ac- 
tually carried  out  is  beyond  question.  And  that  in 
more  retired  regions  Uie  mysteries  concealed  not 
merely  crudities  (Plato,  RepMie,  364  B;  Heracli- 
tus.  Fragment  130)  but  savageries  is  true.  Still, 
even  in  the  recrudescence  of  primitive  rites  in  the 
Greco-Roman  world  that  took  place,  having  their 
starting-point   in  Asia   Minor,  200  B.C.-200  a.d., 

*The  inaoriptioii  found  at  the  lobMohdon  at  Atheoa 
gives  as  a  direotion  for  the  petfonnanoe:  '*  No  ooe  is  to 
make  a  noise,  or  clap  his  hands,  or  sing,  but  eaeh  b  to  do 
his  part  in  all  quietness  and  order  "  (text  and  translation 
oonyeniently  given  in  Hairison,  ut  sup.*  pp.  474-476). 
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there  was  evidence  of  a  dissatisfaction  with  the 
state  religioni  a  waking  of  the  soul  to  life  and  of 
a  desire  for  nobler  thingSi  which  was  in  a  manner 
met  by  the  acceptance  and  symbolic  interpretation 
of  primitive  performances.  In  this  movement  the 
mysteries  described  above  had  the  leading  part. 
But  other  secret  cults  in  considerable  numbers  had 
their  vogue,  some  merely  local,  others  (like  those 
of  the  Great  Mother)  pervasive,  and  still  others  the 
invention  of  mountebanks,  intent  upon  using  the 
trend  of  things  in  the  religious  world  to  their  own 
advantage.  Of  the  first  and  second,  part  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  deities  already  named.  Others,  like 
the  Pythagorean  and  Isiac,  were  on  a  different  basis. 
But  together  the  effect  upon  religion  was  profound, 
and  was  by  no  means  unfelt  in  Christianity  (cf .  G. 
Anrich,  Das  antike  MysUrienweaen  in  Mxruem  Eirir 
fiu98  avf  das  Christentum,  Gdttingen,  1804;  E.  H. 
Hatch,  Infiuence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Ueagee  upon 
the  CkrUtian  Church,  London,  1890).  Greek  trage- 
dians and  philosophers  were  hardly  less  imder  fiie 
spell  of  these  performances  and  ideas.  So  that  the 
mysteries,  tribal  and  cultic,  are  among  the  forces 
the  vast  effects  of  which  are  only  now  beginning  to 
be  appreciated.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuoorapht:  For  tribal  mysteries  inoompatBbly  the  best 
works  for  the  student  ue  those  whioh  deel  with  the  life 
of  savages  in  diifersnt  lands,  oompiled  by  oompetent  ob- 
serveiB.  Among  the  best  and  indiapoisable  works  of 
this  kind  ars:  L.  Fison  and  A.  W.  Howitt,  KamUaroi  and 
Kumait  Melbourne,  1880;  R.  H.  Codrington,  Mdaneaum 
StudiM,  London,  1801;  A.  Hamilton,  Maori  Afi,  Welling- 
ton. 1890;  B.  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Oillen;  Natw€  Trthn  of 
Central  Aiutralia^  London,  1800;  idem.  Northern  Tribea 
of  Central  Auatralia,  ib.  1904;  F.  H.  Gushing,  Zuni  Folk 
Talee,  New  York,  1902;  W.  H.  Fumess,  Borneo  Head 
HwnUTM,  London,  1902;  A.  W.  Howitt,  Natwe  Tribee  of 
South-Eaal  Auatralia,  ib.  1904;  Mis.  K.  L.  Parker,  J?tiaA- 
layi  Trtbe,  ib.  1905;  and  the  ReporU  and  BuUetina  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  mate- 
rial has  been  brought  together  in  two  books  of  the  high- 
est value:  H.  Sohurts,  AUerekUuaen  vnd  Mdninerbvnde^ 
Beriin,  1902;  and  H.  Webster,  Prtmiiwe  Secret  Soeietiee,  a 
Study  in  Early  Politiee  and  ReUoian,  New  York,  1908  (an 
exoellent  handbook  on  the  subjeot).  Consult  further: 
E.  B.  Tylor,  in  Journal  of  Anthropolooieal  Atidiea,  xxviii 
(1898),  146  sqq.;  idem,  Primitive  Ctdturet  new  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1903;  J.  O.  Fraser,  OoUUn  Bough,  iii.  422-445,  ib. 
1900;  E.  Crawley.  Myetic  Rote,  pp,  215-223,  270-314. 
New  York,  1902;  O.  S.  HaU,  Adoteeeenee,  ii.  232-260,  ib. 
1904. 

On  Greek  Mysteries  the  work  of  Bliss  Harrison  eited 
so  frequently  kk  the  text  is  of  prime  importance,  ad- 
ducing evidence  whioh  is  frequently  unique.  Consult 
further:  C.  A.  Lobeok,  Aglaophamue,  Eegensburg,  1829 
(indispensable  for  the  collection  of  materials  from  the 
classics);  L.  Preller,  Demeter  vnd  Pereephone,  Hamburg, 
1837;  idem.  Griechiacke  Mytholooie,  ed.  C.  Robert.  Bei^ 
lin,  1894;  F.  Lenonnant,  Monographie  do  la  vote  eaerie 
deueiniennet  Paris,  1864;  idem,  in  Contemporary  Review, 
1880,  i.  847  sqq.,  ii.  119  sqq.,  412  sqq.;  A.  Mommsen, 
HeorioHogie,  I^psio,  1864;  C.  Strube,  UAer  den  BUder- 
kreie  von  Eleueia,  Leipsic.  1870;  C.  S.  Wake,  Evolution  of 
Morality,  ii.,  chap,  vi.,  London,  1878:  W.  Mannhardt, 
Mythologiaehe  Forechungen,  Stiasbuiv.  1884;  H.  Junker, 
Die  Studenvfoehen  in  den  Oeiriemyeterien  nach  den  In- 
echriften  von  Dendera,  Edfu,  und  Phila,  Vienna,  1890;  L. 
Dyer.  (7odstn(7reece,  pp.  174-218,  London,  1891;  P.  Gard- 
ner. New  Chaptera  in  Greek  Hiet.,  ib.  1892;  H.  Rubensohn, 
Die  Myeterienheiligtikmer  in  Eleueie  %tnd  Samothraee,  Beriin, 
1892;  A.  Dieterich,  Ndtyia,  Leipsic,  1893  (important); 
P.  Foueart,  Re^ierchee  eur  Vorigine  et  la  nature  dee  mye- 
tiree  d^Sleueie,  Paris,  1895  (of  veiy  considerable  value); 
E.  Maass,  Orpheue,  Munich,  1895;  D.  Philios,  Eleueie,  eee 
myetiree,  eee  ruinee,  et  eon  mueSe,  Athens,  1896,  Eng. 
tranal.,  Eleueie,  her  Myeteriee,  Ruine,  and  Mueeum,  Lcm- 
don,  1906   (the  treatment  of  the  mysteries  is  rather  sa- 


perfleial);  T.  Mommsen,  Die  FeeU  dm  Stadt  Atken, 
sic,  1898;  A.  Lang,  Myth,  Bitwal,  and  Rdigion,  L  270 
sqq.,  ii.  2^  sqq.,  London,  1899;  idem,  Homeric  Hymne, 
pp.  55-100,  183-210,  ib.  1899;  G.  D'Alviella,  in  RBR, 
zlvi  (1902),  nos.  2  and  3,  xlvii  (1903),  nos.  1  and  2;  idem, 
BleuMima,  Paris,  1903;  E.  Bohde,  Payche,  3d  ed..  TO- 
bingen,  1902  (indispensable);  O.  Gmppe,  Qrieckiaehe 
Mythologie  und  Rdigionegeechichte,  Munich,  1906;  R. 
Reitsenetein,  Die  heOenietieehen  Myeterienrdigion,  ikn 
Onmdgedtmkenund  frtrJhmosn,  Leipsie,  1910;  F.Cumcnt, 
Oriental  BeHgione  mi  Roman  Paganiem,  Oiieaco,  1911; 
Enoh  and  Gniber.  Bneyklopddie,  L.  tttiii.  268-296, 
ItttH,  219-980. 

TRIBBS^  HEBREW.   See  Israxl,  Hutobt  of,  I. 

TRIBUR,  STHOD  OF:  A  synod  held  eariy  in 
May,  895,  at  Tribur  (12  m.  wji.w.  of  Darmstadt) 
in  the  pzeeenoe  of  King  Amulf  ,  and  attended  by 
the  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mains,  and  Treves,  and 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  bishops.  It  is  chiefly 
noteworthy  as  marking  a  closer  relation  between 
Amulf  and  the  higher  clergy;  for,  while  a  large 
number  of  its  enactments  referred  to  the  restora- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  a  series  of  important 
canons  bound  the  king  to  make  sweeping  conces- 
sions to  the  higher  deigy.  The  qmod  was  also 
important  as  further  strengthening  the  judicial 
powers  of  the  Curia,  to  which  it  enjoined  subjection 
and  obedience,  even  though  the  yoke  should  prove 
heavy.  Almost  two  centuries  later  (Oct.,  1076)  a 
second  assembly  met  at  Tribur,  at  which  the  secu- 
lar princes  combined  with  a  great  portion  of  the 
clergy  and  the  Curia  against  the  emperor,  subject- 
ing Henry  IV.  to  Gregory  VII.,  and  requiring  him 
to  appear  at  Augsburg  on  Feb.  2,  1077,  to  receive 
the  verdict  of  the  pope,  with  the  threat  that,  if  he 
did  not  purge  himself  of  the  ban  within  a  year  from 
the  pronouncement  of  ezcormnunication,  he  should 
irrevocably  forfeit  the  empire.  The  result  was 
Canossa  (see  Gbbgobt  VII.).        (D.  KEBLE&tO 

Bebuoobafbt:  For  the  Acta  eoosult  NA,  adv.  49-82,  281- 
326,  zv.  411-427,  xviii.  365-409.  zz.  289^362;  MGH, 
Cap.,  U.  196-249.  Oonsolt  also:  K  L.  DOmnUer,  Ge- 
eehiehte  dee  oetfriMneehen  ReitAe,  iii.  395-404;  Hefele, 
ConeOiengeecMehte,  iy.  662-661. 

TRIDEirnNE  PROFESSION  OF  FAITH  (CREED 
OF  PIUS  IV.):  For  practical  purposes  the  most 
important  creed-statement  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  origiruil  name  was  Forma  profestiome 
fidei  CatholiccB,  or  orihodoxcBfidei.  It  was  preceded 
by  three  other  professions  of  faith  issued  by  Pius 
IV.:  that  of  1556  in  thirty-six  articles;  that  of 
1560,  intended  for  prelates;  and  that  of  1563.  The 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (q.v.)  contain  no 
profession,  but  in  the  twenty-fourth  session  such 
a  form  was  suggested.  This  was  prepared  by  a  com- 
mission of  cardinals  under  the  direction  of  Pius 
IV.  in  1564.  It  must  be  subscribed  or  sworn  to  by 
all  priests  and  public  teachers  of  that  church,  and 
also  by  F^testant  converts  (hence  called  the  "  Pro- 
fession of  converts")-  It  was  solemnly  affirmed 
during  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  at  its  second 
session.  It  is  a  very  clear  and  precise  sununary 
of  the  specific  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church  as 
settled  by  the  (council  of  Trent,  put  in  the  form  of 
a  binding  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  as  the 
successor  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
vicar  of  Christ.  It  consists  of  twelve  articles  of 
which  the  first  runs  as  foUows: 
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**  I. ,  with  a  film  faith  believe  and  profeis  all  and 

every  one  of  the  thlngis  contained  in  that  ereed  which  the 
holy  Roman  Church  makes  use  of,  vii.: 

"  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,"  ete.  (Here 
followB  the  Nioene  Creed.) 

In  the  following  ten  articles  the  candidate  ac- 
cepts (1)  all  the  conditions  and  ordinances  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  (2)  the  interpretation 
put  upon  the  Scriptures  by  that  church  and  no 
other;  (3)  the  seven  sacraments  and  the  mode  of 
their  administration  taught  by  the  church;  (4) 
every  article  and  statement  made  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  concerning  original  sin  and  justification; 
(5)  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the  sac- 
rificial nature  of  the  mass;  (6)  the  bread  and  the 
wine  as  each  containing  the  whole  Christ;  (7)  the 
invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  relics,  and  the 
doctrine  of  puigatory,  and  that  the  siiff  rages  of 
the  living  avail  for  the  souls  there  confined;  (8)  the 
worship  of  images  and  the  virtue  of  indulgences; 
(0)  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Church  and  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  and  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
(10)  the  condemnation,  rejection,  and  anathema- 
tixation  of  everything  contrary  to  the  decrees  of 
the  general  councils  as  well  as  all  heresies  rejected 
by  the  church.  The  last  article  contains  a  most 
solemn  adjuration,  and  runs  as  follows: 

*'  I  do,  at  this  present,  fraely  profess  and  truly  hold  this 
true  Catlx>lie  faith,  without  which  no  one  can  be  saved; 
and  I  promise  most  constantly  to  retain  and  confess  the 
same  entize  and  inviolate,  with  Qod*s  sssistance,  to  the  end 
of  my  life.  Axul  I  will  take  care,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  that  it 
shall  be  held,  taught,  and  preached  by  my  subjects,  or  by 
those  the  care  of  whom  shiUi  appertain  to  me  in  my  office. 

This  I, ,  promise,  vow,  and  swear,  so  help  me  Qod,  and 

these  holy  Gospels  of  God.*' 

Since  that  time  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
added  two  articles  which  enter  into  the  profession, 
one  on  the  sinlessness  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  one 
on  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  in  the  following 
words: 

"  (1)  Tliat '  the  blessed  Viipn  Maiy.  by  a  sincnlar  graoe 
and  privilege  of  Almighty  God,  in  view  of  the  merits  of 
Christ  Jesus  the  Savior  of  mankind,  has  been  preserved  free 
from  all  stain  of  original  sin.* 

*'  (2)  lliat '  the  Roman  pontiff,  when  he  speaks  «s  ealh^- 
drd — ^that  is,  in  discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor,  and  doctor 
of  all  Ouistians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  author 
ity,  he  defines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morab— is  pos- 
sessed of  that  infaUibility  with  which  the  divine  Redeemer 
willed  that  his  Churoh  should  be  endowed;  and  that  there- 
fore such  definitions  of  the  Roman  pontiff  are  irreformable 
of  themselves,  and  not  from  the  ocmsent  of  the  Ghuioh.*' 

P.  ScHAJTf.     D.  S.  ScHAFf. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  papal  buUs  of  Nov.  13  iln$yneiitm  fUh 
bia)  and  Dec.  9  (/n  mtrotancta),  1604,  are  in  the  Bid' 
larium  magnum  Romanumt  10  vols.,  Luxemburg,  1727~ 
175S,  the  former  also  in  Mirbt,  QuelUn,  pp.  260-258. 
The  text  of  the  profession  is  in  F.  O.  Streitwolf  and  R.  E. 
Klener,  lAbri  symboliei  eccUaim  eaihoUeat  ii.  31&-^21,  cf.  i. 
pp.  xlv.-Ii.,  08-100,  Odttingen,  1838,  and  in  Schaff.  Creeda, 
n.  207-210,  ef.  i.  06-00.  Consult  besides  the  above:  O.  C. 
F.  Mohnike,  UHcvndUcha  Oeachiehie  der  aogenannUn  Pro- 
feaaei  Jidei  TridanUiuB  vnd  .  .  .  andam  rGmiachrcaUudi- 
acKan  Glaiifrefufrdi;emilnwM,  Oreifswald,  1822;  E.  Kdllner, 
Symboliik  dar  r^mtaehrkatkoUaehen  Kireka,  p.  141,  Ham- 
burg, 1844;  H.  J.  D.  Densinger,  Bnehiridion  aj/mbctorum 
at  dafimtiomm,  pp.  233-286,  WOnburg,  1000;    KL,  v. 


TRIEBS,  FRANZ:  Gennan  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Groes-Glogau  (58  m.  n.w.  of  Breslau)  Nov.  7, 
1864.    He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Bres- 


lau and  Monster  (1883-87;  D.D.,  MOnster,  1888), 
and  after  being  a  parish  priest  in  Waldenbuig 
(Silesia),  Meradorf,  Schdnau,  Schwedt,  and  Mil- 
tisch,  1888-05,  resumed  his  studies  at  Bonn  (1805- 
1807;  Ph.D.,  1807),  and  at  Berlin  (1807-1000), 
being  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  parochial  work  in 
the  latter  dty.  In  1002  he  became  privat-dooent  for 
canon  law  in  the  University  of  Breslau,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  of  extraordinary 
professor  of  the  same  subject  in  1005,  being 
made  conaistorial  councilor  in  1008.  He  has  written 
Veteria  Testamenti  de  Cherubim  dodrina  (MOnster, 
1888)  and  Studien  gur  Lex  Dei,  t.  ii.  (Freiburg,  1005- 
1007),  besides  editing  Salih  ibn  al-9^uain's  lAber 
decern  qucBStUmum  contra  Ckristianoa  (Bonn,  1807). 

TRI6LAND,  JACOBUS:  Dutch  Reformed;  b.  at 
Vianen  (7  m.  s.s.w.  of  Utrecht)  July  22,  1583;  d. 
at  Leyden  Apr.  5,  1654.  Of  Roman  Catholic  par- 
entage, he  was  brought  up  by  relatives  at  Grouda, 
and  sent,  in  1507,  to  some  priests  at  Amsterdam  to 
study  theology.  Toward  the  end  of  1508  he  re- 
moved to  Louvain,  where  doubts  arose  in  his  mind 
which  ultimately  led  him  to  break  with  the  ancient 
faith.  He  was  entrusted  with  a  mission  to  Haarlem 
by  the  head  of  the  collegium  pontificium,  and  never 
returned  to  Louvain.  After  a  few  weeks  at  Gouda, 
where  his  foster  relations  rejected  him,  he  sought 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  parents,  where  he  studied 
Reformed  tenets,  meanwhile  seeking  occupation  to 
gain  his  livelihood.  In  1602  he  was  made  rector  of 
Uie  school  at  Vianen,  and  in  the  following  year 
entered  the  Reformed  Church.  Having  prepared 
privately  for  the  ministry,  he  was  ordained  pastor  at 
Stolwijk  in  1607;  and  was  pastor  at  Amsterdam^ 
1610-34.  Here,  in  1614,  he  began  a  noteworthy 
activity  in  affairs  of  Church  and  State  which  ended 
only  with  his  death.  In  1617  he  received  leave  of 
absence  to  the  Reformed  church  at  The  Hague, 
and  was  a  deputy  of  the  provincial  synod  of  North 
Holland  to  the  Sjmod  of  Dort,  which  appointed  him 
a  member  of  the  committee  to  draw  up  the  Canons 
of  Dort.  Trigland  was'  professor  of  theology  at 
Leyden,  1634-54,  lecturing  on  the  ezegesiB  of  the 
Old  Testament,  on  the  lod  cammunea,  1630-50,  and 
later  on  "  cases  of  conscience."  He  was  also  pas- 
tor of  the  Reformed  church  at  Leyden  (1637-45). 

The  writings  of  Trigland,  which  are  dogmatic  and 
polemic,  reveal  him  as  a  man  of  intense  convic- 
tions, rigid  dogmatism,  and  great  learning  in  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Reformed  theology,  but  also  as  pas- 
sionate, intolerant,  and  haughty,  traits  which 
caused  him  bitter  enemies.  Yet  his  hostility,  mani- 
fested particularly  against  the  Remonstrants,  did 
not  come  from  love  of  strife,  but  from  sincere  feel- 
ing that  their  teachings  were  pernicious  and  not 
to  be  allowed.  This  is  most  plainly  shown  in  his 
Den  rechighemoHchden  Christen  (Amsterdam,  1615). 
In  his  Vardedigingh  van  de  Leere  end'  Eere  der  Ohere- 
formeerde  Kerken  ende  Leeraren  (1616)  he  defends  the 
Reformed  dogmatics.  He  sturdily  opposed  dvil 
intervention  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  his  Antwocrdt 
op  drij  vraghen  dienende  tot  advya  in  de  huydendag- 
ache  kerldijke  awarigheden  (1615),  and  his  Chriate- 
lijcke  ende  nootwendighe  verciaringhe  (1615).  After 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  1618-10,  he  continued  to  work 
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against  the  KemonstrantSy  producing,  Chrittdiieke 
ende  vrienddijcke  vermaninge  (2  parte,  1623);  De 
kracht  der  godtaaUgheydt  (1631);  and  three  treatiees 
resulting  from  the  discussions  aroused  by  the  latter 
book:  Trina  Dei  graHa,  nimirum,  dectionU,  aano- 
HfieaUania,  eonaervaHonia  applieala,  eof^firmata  el 
indieala  (1636);  DieputaHo  theologiea  de  civili  el 
ecdeeiaetica  poteekUe  (1642);  and  the  posthumous 
AfUapologia,  eive  examen  alque  refuUUio  toHua  apo- 
logia Bemonetrantium  (Harderwijk,  1664).  The 
Roman  Catholics  he  attacked  with  his  Valachen 
Boem  dee  pauadoms  (1631),  Loe  gebouw  dee  pauadoma 
(1633),  and  Bodendooze  pauadom  (1638),  aU  against 
the  papacy.  He  was  best  known,  however,  for  his 
Kerkdijcke  geackiedeniaaen  (Leyden,  1650),  in 
which,  while  giving  a  long-desired  history  of  the 
growth  of  Protestantism  in  Holland,  he  attacked 
the  Remonstrants  with  his  accustomed  bitterness, 
especially  the  anonymous  apology,  Kerkdijcke  hia- 
torie  of  J.  Uytenbc^aert  (Rotterdam,  1646).  The 
work  was  joyfully  received  by  the  Reformed 
Church,  but  the  states-general  of  Holland  declined 
to  accept  the  dedication,  and  at  Amsterdam  its 
sale  was  forbidden.  All  the  writings  of  Trigland 
previous  to  1640  were  published  in  chronological 
order  under  the  title,  Optiacula  Jaeobi  Triglandi 
(3  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1640).     (S.  D.  van  Yebk.) 

Bebuoobapiit:  The  funenl  ox»tkm  by  J.  Ooooaius.  in  the 
Utter^s  Oprnn,  iv.  48  eqq.,  AmaterdAm,  1701;  H.  W.  Ter 
Bmar,  Jaccbua  Trietand,  Hie  Hague,  1801. 

TRIHB  IMMERSION:    A  threefold  immersion, 

consisting  in  the  dipping  of  the  candidate  in  the 

water  three  times — ^firet,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 

second,  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and,  third,  in  the 

name  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     It  is  the 

Historical   practise  observed  by  the  Greek,  Ar- 

Situation.  menian,  and  other  oriental  churches, 
as  well  as  by  the  Brethren  (Dunkers) 
and  some  other  religious  bodies  of  America,  and  is 
more  extensively  employed  than  many  have  been 
led  to  suppose.  Of  the  165,000,000  Christians  now 
living  who  have  been  immersed,  fully  nine-tenths 
have  been  baptised  by  trine  immersion.  Of  the 
290,000,000  persons  who  have  received  sprinkling 
or  pouring  at  their  baptism,  not  less  than  200,000,- 
000  had  the  water  applied  three  times,  showing 
that  a  very  laige  per  cent  of  the  Christian  world 
holds  to  the  triple  action  in  baptism.  The  advo- 
cates of  trine  immersion  believe  that  it  was  the 
apostolic  method  of  administering  the  rite,  and  for 
their  authority  they  appeal  to  the  formula  of  bap- 
tism as  given  by  Christ  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19:  "  Bap- 
tising them  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  It  is  held  that  as 
there  are  three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  so  are  there 
three  actions  in  baptism,  therefore  the  three  actions 
symbolize  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead.  How- 
ever, these  three  actions  constitute  the  "  one  bap- 
tism," referred  to  by  Paul  in  Eph.  iv.  6,  they  being 
regarded  as  one  in  the  sense  that  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  are  one. 

Speaking  of  this  formula  of  baptism,  Chrysostom 
(fifth  century)  says:  **  Christ  delivered  to  his  dis- 
ciples one  baptism  in  three  immersions  of  the  body, 
when  he  said  to  them,  *  Go  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 


Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  "  (Bingham,  Originea^ 

XI.,  xi.,  {  7).    Jerome  (fifth  centuiy),  commenting 

on  Eph.  iv.  5,  presents  the  same  view 

Patristic  regarding  the  three  actions  constitu- 
Testimony.  ting  one  baptism,  for  he  says:  "  We 
are  thrice  dipped  in  the  water,  that 
the  mysteiy  of  the  Trinity  may  appear  to  be  but 
one:  .  .  .  though  we  be  Uirice  put  under  water  to 
represent  the  mysteiy  of  the  Trinity — yet  it  is  re- 
puted but  one  baptism  "  (Bingham,  ut  sup.,  XI., 
xi.,  {  6).  Tertullian  (third  century)  also  bdieved 
that  the  Lord  taught  trine  immersion,  for,  speaking 
of  the  baptismal  formula,  he  says:  "  He  commands 
them  to  baptise  into  the  Father  and  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  not  into  a  unipersonal  (xod.  And 
indeed  it  is  not  once  only,  but  three  times,  that  we 
are  immersed  into  three  persons,  at  each  several 
mention  of  their  names  "  {Ado,  Prax,,  xxvi.;  Eng. 
transl.,  ANF,  iii.  623).  The  Didache,  or  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  written  according  to  Schaff 
between  90  and  100  a.d.  (Schaff's  ed.  of  Didache, 
p.  122,  New  York,  1890),  is  whoUy  on  the  side  ol 
the  triple  action  in  baptism.  The  rite  was  to  be 
administered  (chap,  vii.)  "into  the  name  oi  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
living  water,"  or,  if  that  could  not  be  had,  in  other 
water,  cold  or  warm.  If  there  was  not  sufficient  to 
immerse,  then  ''  pour  water  thrice  upon  the  head 
into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  "  Three  times  "  applies  to  the 
immersion  as  well  as  to  the  pouring.  Pouring  plenty 
of  water  on  the  head  **  three  times  "  was  the  near- 
est practicable  substitute  of  total  trine  inunersion 
(cf .  Philip  Schaff's  extended  comments  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Didache,  pp.  29-^,  New  York,  1890). 
The  eariy  Fathers,  without  a  voice  to  the  contrary, 
believed  that  triple  baptism  was  the  New-Testa- 
ment form.  In  his  address  at  the  (council  of  Car^ 
thage,  256  A.D.,  Munnulus  or  Monulus,  bishop  of 
Girba,  said:  "  The  truth  of  our  Mother  the  (Catholic 
Church,  brethren,  hath  always  remained  and  still 
remains  with  us,  and  even  especially  in  the  trinity 
of  baptism,  as  our  Lord  says,  '  Gro  ye  and  baptise 
the  nations,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ' "  (C^yprian,  "  Conoeniing 
the  Baptism  of  Heretics,"  ANF,  v.  567).  Not  one 
of  the  eighty-seven  bishops  present  challenged  the 
statement.  Tlie  fiftieth  of  the  Apostolic  Canons 
shows  the  views  on  baptism  held  by  the  Church  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries.  It  reads 
thus:  "  If  any  bishop  or  presbyter  does  not  per- 
form the  three  immersions  of  the  one  admission, 
but  one  immersion  which  is  given  into  the  death  of 
Christ,  let  him  be  deprived;  for  the  Lord  did  not 
say,  '  Baptise  into  my  death ';  but,  '  Gk>  ye  and 
make  disciples  of  aU  nations,  baptising  them  into 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost '  "  (ANF,  vii.  503). 

John  Wesley  thought  triple  immersion  was  the 
apostolic  practise  (H.  Moore's  Hfe  of  Wedey,  i.  425, 
New  York,  1824).  Trine  immersion  was  the  only 
form  of  baptism  in  general  use  among  the  eariy 
churches.  William  Wall  says:  "  The  way  of  trine 
immersion,  or  plunging  the  head  of  the  person 
three  times  into  the  water,  was  the  general  prac- 
tise of  all  antiquity  "  (Itrfant  BapHam,  i.  592,  Ox- 
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ford,  1862).  Robert  Robinson  (History  of  Baptiamf 
p.  148,  London,  1700)  makes  this  statement:  "  It 
is  not  true  that  dipping  was  exchanged 
More  for  sprinkling  by  choice  before  the 
Modem  Reformation,  for,  till  after  that  period, 
Opinions,  the  ordinary  baptism  was  trine  im- 
mersion." Wharton  Booth  Marriott, 
in  DCA,  i.  161,  says:  "  Triple  immersion,  that  is, 
thrice  dipping  the  head  while  standing  in  the  water, 
was  all  but  the  imiversal  rule  of  the  church  in  early 
times."  Trine  inmiersion  is  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Basil,  370;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  380;  Am- 
brose, 390;  Augustine,  420;  Theodoret,  450;  Al- 
cuin,  775,  and  others  of  the  Fathers.  The  churches 
in  the  East,  where  Christianity  was  first  estab- 
lished, still  retain  the  trine  form  in  baptism.  Rev. 
l5r.  George  Washburn,  former  president  of  Robert 
College,  in  Constantinople,  says  (Didache,  ed. 
Schaff,  ut  sup.,  p.  43) :  ''  As  to  the  baptism  ques- 
tion, the  orthodox  authorities  here  declare  that  no 
oriental  church  not  under  Roman  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant influence  knows  any  other  baptism  than 
trine  immersion."  On  the  same  page,  foot-note, 
oonoeming  the  practise  of  the  Russian  Church,  it 
is  stated,  "  Baptism  is  always  administered  by  dip- 
ping the  infant  or  adult  three  times  into  the  water." 
The  whole  Greek  Church,  numbering  nearly  one 
hundred  millions,  administers  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  only  by  trine  immersion.  This  is  also  the 
practise  of  the  Armenian  church,  numbering  sev- 
eral millions.  Schaff  says,  "  Trine  immersion  and 
emersion  of  the  whole  body  was  the  general  prac- 
tise of  the  ancient  Church,  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
continues  to  this  day  in  all  Eastern  churches  and 
sects,  and  in  the  orthodox  State  Church  of  Russia  " 
(Didache,  ut  sup.,  p.  54).  J.  H.  Moore. 

BiBLZooBArHT:  J.  CluTBtal,  HitL  of  tKs  Modu  of  BapHam, 
Philadelphia,  1861;  R.  Robinmn.  BeeUnaaHcal  Ro- 
9earch€B^  chap,  on  the  Greek  Church,  Cambridge*  1702; 
A.  Campbell,  Christian  Baptiam,  Bethany,  Va.,  1863: 
G.  H.  Orchard,  ffitt  ofForeion  BapHaU,  2  vols.,  St.  Louis, 
1855;  Quinter  attd  McComteU  Debate,  Cincizmati,  1868; 
J.  H.  Moore,  Trine  Imtnereion  Traced  to  the  Apoatlee,  El- 
sin.  m..  1874;  B,  H.  Miller,  Doctrine  of  the  Brethren  De- 
fended, ib.  1876;  W.  Cathcart,  The  Baptiem  of  the  Agea, 
Philadelphia,  1878;  J.  Quinter.  Trine  Immeraion,  Elgin, 
1886;  Miller  and  Sommer  Debate,  Moimt  Morris,  111., 
1889;  C.  F.  Yoder,  Ood^e  Meana  of  Grace,  Elgin,  1908; 
J.  B.  Wampler,  Biblical  and  Hiatorical  Reaearchea,  Grove 
GitFt  Pa.,  1908;  the  literature  cited  in  the  text,  and  under 


TRIHIDAI).    See  West  Indies. 

TRINITARIAIIS:  A  Roman  Catholic  order 
(prdo  taTtcUsHmcB  TriniUUia  redemption^  capHvo- 
rum;  also  called  Ordo  attnoruntj  the  members  being 
at  first  permitted  to  ride  only  on  asses;  and  in 
France,  liaturines,  from  their  chapel  of  St.  liathurin 
or  St.  liathelin  at  Paris),  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  in  1198  by  Jean  de  Matha  (b.  at  Faucon, 
near  Barcelonette,  31  m.  n.w.  of  Nice,  June  23, 
1160;  d.  at  Rome  Dec.  17,  1213)  and  F^lix  de 
Valois  (b.  1127;  d.  at  Paris  Jan.  20,  1212).  The 
legendary  account  of  their  origin  is  not  wholly 
sustained  by  the  earliest  known  document.  This 
is  a  privUegium  of  Innocent  III.  of  May,  1198,  ap- 
proving the  reception  of  property  at  Cerfroid, 
specially  the  house  given  by  Countess  Mai^aret  of 
Burgundy,  and  implying  the  existence  of  the  order 
XIL— 2 


before  the  legendary  journey  to  Rome,  1198.  It 
is  questionable  whether  the  original  idea  of  work- 
ing for  the  ransom  of  the  captives  was  Jean's  or 
Margaret's,  but,  from  the  woids  of  this  docmnent, 
more  probably  the  latter's.  A  second  document  of 
Dec.,  1198,  from  Innocent,  shows  that  the  pope 
had  sent  back  Jean  for  recommendations  from  the 
bishop  of  Paris  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Victor.  On 
Jean's  return  with  these  and  a  copy  of  the  rule,  the 
pope  confirmed  the  order.  A  new  privUegium  of 
protection  y(ps  granted  by  Innocent,  June  18, 1209. 
The  rule  of  the  Trinitarians  requires  the  brothers 
to  live  in  obedience  to  the  "  minister  "  of  their 
house,  and  in  celibacy  and  poverty.  Each  single 
house  is  to  be  occupied  by  three  clerical  and  three 
lay  brothers,  controlled  by  a  **  minister,"  the  latter 
a  priest  chosen  by  the  brothers  and  required  to 
hold  a  chapter  each  Sunday.  At  the  head  of  the 
entire  order  is  the  minister  superior,  who  convenes 
the  annual  chapter  on  the  octave  of  Whitsunday 
and  directs  the  discipline  over  the  ministers  in- 
ferior. A  third  of  the  income  of  the  order  is  set 
apart  for  the  liberation  of  prisoners.  The  first  min- 
ister superior  was  Jean  de  Matha,  who  received 
from  Innocent  III.  the  church  and  hospital  of  San 
Tommaso  in  Formis,  on  the  CeHan  Hill.  A  few 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Trinitarians, 
a  female  branch  was  founded  in  Spain,  though  it 
did  not  receive  a  definite  constitution  until  1236. 
In  1199  the  first  mission  was  setit  to  Tunis  and  186 
redeemed  captives  were  brought  back  in  triumph 
to  Cerfroid.  The  order,  which  had  increased  chi^y 
in  the  Latin  countries,  was  extended  to  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  East,  and  was  recon- 
firmed by  Honorius  III.  (1217);  Clement  IV.  per- 
mitted certain  relaxations  of  its  rule  (1267);  and 
Clement  VII.  sanctioned  mendicancy  (1574).  The 
Trinitarians  did  not  escape  degeneration,  and  efforts 
at  reform  led  to  divisions.  Of  the  branches  the 
most  important  is  that  of  the  Discalced  Trinitarians, 
established  in  Spain  and  recognised  as  a  distinct 
congregation  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1599,  and  ex- 
tended to  France  and  Italy.  In  1609  Paul  V.  de- 
clared them  a  mendicant  order,  but  until  1636  they 
were  under  the  general  of  the  main  order. 

The  internal  history  of  the  Trinitarians  is  ob- 
scure. A.  K5nig  maintained  that  at  the  height  of 
their  prosperity,*  in  the  fifteenth  century,  they  had 
some  880  monasteries,  while  Pierre  Helyot  states 
for  his  time,  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  they  still  possessed  about  250  in  eleven  prov- 
inces. According  to  O.  Braunsberger  (Stimmen  aua 
Maria  Laachf  supplement  No.  79,  1901)  in  1835 
forty-seven  of  the  eighty-seven  Spanish  monasteries 
of  the  order  were  suppressed,  a  like  fate  having 
befallen  the  six  Austrian  houses  in  1782-90.  P. 
Deslandres  shows  102  houses  for  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  of  which  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  survived  ninety-three,  besides  eleven 
in  En^^and,  one  in  Ireland,  and  seven  in  Scotland. 
The  calced  Trinitarians  became  extinct  in  1894, 
while  the  discalced  branch  has  maintained  itself  till 
the  present  time  by  four  settlements  at  Rome  (1905), 
including  the  parish  churches  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Fomad  and  San  Grisogono,  besides  other  settle- 
ments in  Spain,  Austria,  America,  and  elsewhere. 
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The  order  devotes  itself,  for  the  time  being,  to  the 
ransom  and  edu/cation  of  negro  children  and  num- 
bers 450.  The  female  order  never  flourished,  having 
only  ten  cloisters  in  their  chief  seat,  Spain,  toward 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  P.  Dan  (His- 
toire  de  Barbane,  Paris,  1640)  gave  the  number  of 
rescue  expeditions  as  363,  the  number  of  released 
captives  as  30,720.  The  correct  figures,  if  they 
eould  be  produced,  would  undoubtedly  be  much 
higher.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuookapht:  The  "  Rule  "  wu  pxinted  at  Pazii,  1035, 
1652;  the  "Statutes"  at  Douai.  1680;  of.  L.  Hot- 
■tcnius.  Codex  regulaarwn,  ed.  M.  Brookie,  iL  38  aqq..  Auge- 
buii,  1769.  Conault:  M.  Gmelin,  Die  UUeraiur  Mur  Oe- 
•ehichie  dt$  Orderu  8L  TrinUatu,  Carkruhe,  1870;  idem, 
Die  Triniiarier  oder  Weieeepanier  in  Oeetemieh,  Viennat 
1871;  Helyot,  Ordne  monaatiquee,  ii.  310  eqq.;  Heim- 
buoher,  Ordtn  vnd  KongreooHonen,  iL  00-78;  QnXLia 
Chrialiana,  viii.  1731  eqq.,  10  vols.,  Paris,  1716  sqq.; 
Q.  Uhlhom,  Die  LiebeHhiUiokeU  im  MittelaUer,  pp.  285 
sqq.,  496  8qq.»  Stuttgart,  1884;  P.  Deslandras.  VOrdre 
dee  frtnOcnrM,  2  vols.,  Toulouse.  1903;  KL,  zii.  84-01. 

TRINITT,    DOCTRINB   OF  THE. 

I.  The  BibUoal  Doctrine. 
Old  Testameot  (|  1). 
New  Testament  (|  2). 
n.  The  Ontological  Doctrine. 
The  Eastern  Chunh  (|  1). 
The  Western  Churoh  (|  2). 
Protestantism  (|  3). 
Oomparison  of  the  Biblical  and  Ontolociosl 

Foims  (I  4). 
Various  Ckmoeptions  (|  6). 
A  Oonoludinc  View  (|  0). 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  Trinity  is  the  sum- 
marised statement  of  the  historical  revelation  of 
redemption  for  the  Christiaii  consciousness  of  God. 
It  affinns  that  God  is  not  only  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  the  Father  of  Christ,  in  whom  he  is  per- 
fectly revealed,  and  the  source  of  a  holy  and  blessed 
life  which  trazisforms  nature  and  is  r^dised  in  the 
Church.  It  joonstitutes  the  distinctive  characteris- 
tic of  Christianity  as  contrasted  with  Judaism  and 
paganism  and  is  a  modification  of  Christiaii  mono- 
theism. In  this,  religious  thinking  may  stop  with 
a  mere  distinction  of  modes  of  divine  revelation 
(economic  Trinity);  or  proceed  to  the  assumption 
of  three  divine  essences  (ontological  or  immanent 
Trinity).  Since  the  Church  has  completed  this  ad- 
vance from  the  economic  to  the  inunanent  concept, 
the  confession  of  the  latter  is  alone  recognised  as 
adequate  to  a  full  Christian  belief. 

L  The  Biblical  Doctrine:  E^ly  dogmatidans 
were  of  the  opinion  that  so  essential  a  doctrine  as 
that  of  the  Trinity  could  not  have  been  unknown 
to  the  men  of  the  Old  Testament.  However,  no 
modem  theologian  who  clearly  dis- 
z.  Old  tinguishes  between  the  degrees  of  rev- 
Testament  elation  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments can  longer  maintjun  such  a 
view.  Only  an  inaccurate  exegesis  which  overlooks 
the  more  inunediate  groimds  of  interpretation  can 
see  references  to  the  Trinity  in  the  plural  fonn  of 
the  divine  name  Elohim,  the  use  of  the  plural  in 
Gen.  i.  26,  or  such  liturgical  phrases  of  throe  mem- 
bers as  the  Aaronic  blessing  of  Num.  vi.  24-26 
and  the  Trisagion  (q.v.)  of  Isa.  vi.  3.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  development  of  Christology  and,  later, 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  undoubtedly  been 
influenced  by  certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 


which  refer  to  permanent  forms  and  media  of  di- 
vine revelation,  as  the  Word  of  the  Lord  in  Gen. 
i.;  Ps.  xxxiii.  6;  Wisdom  xvi.  12,  zviii.  14-15: 
Ecclus.  xliii.  25;  wisdom  in  Prov.  viii.  22  sqq.;  and 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  (jcn.  zzii.  11-12;  Ex.  iil. 
2,  4,  6;  and  Mai.  iii.  1. 

Even  in  the  New  Testament  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  not  enunciated,  though  it  is  deduced  from 
a  collocation  of  passages  and  from  the 
3.  New  logic  of  their  premises.  The  chief  New- 
Tasttment.  Testament  bases  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  so  far  as  the  person  of 
Christ  is  concerned  briefly  foUow;  for  the  rest  see 
Crribtologt.  The  primitive  Christian  view  of  the 
messiahship  of  Jesus  presupposed  that  he  was  close 
to,  and,  in  some  sense,  belonged  to,  God,  as  the  in- 
strument for  the  realisation  of  the  divine  theocracy. 
Even  Jewish  theology  had  regarded  the  Messiah  as 
ideally  preexistent,  or,  more  realistically,  as  re- 
served for  the  millAimiiim^  though  without  inquiring 
whether  he  was  a  creature  or  not.  The  eariy  Cliurch, 
in  like  manner,  held  Christ  to  be  sent  from  heaven 
to  earth  (Gal.  iv.  4).  The  messianic  title  of  Son  of 
God  received  the  deeper  meaning  of  intimate  com- 
munion and  love  between  Father  and  Son  (accord- 
ing to  the  self-witness  of  Jesus,  Matt.  xi.  27),  which 
was  manifest  on  earth  (John  x.  30),  but  based  on 
premundane  existence  (Rom.  viii.  32;  II  Cor.  viii. 
0;  Phil.  ii.  5  sqq.).  Christ  can,  therefore,  act  in  the 
name  of  God  since  "  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily  "  (CV>1.  ii.  9),  and  since  he  is 
the  image  of  (xod  (II  Oot.  iv.  4),  and  "  the  bright- 
ness of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  per- 
son "  (Heb.  i.  3).  The  Logos  is  bearer  of  the  orig- 
inal self -revelation  of  God  and  is  CSod  (John  i.  1, 
14, 18) ;  the  risen  and  ascended  Christ  is  called  God 
(John  XX.  28;  I  John  v.  20;  possibly  also  Rom.  ix. 
5;  Titus  ii.  13);  prayer  is  made  to  the  risen  Christ 
(Acts  ix.  14;  Rom.  x.  12  sqq.;  I  Cor.  i.  2);  prac- 
tically Christ  is  included  with  God  even  to  identifi- 
cation, though  subordinated  to  the  Father  wher- 
ever a  distinction  occurs  (I  Cor.  xi.  3,  xv.  28).  Even 
with  reference  to  the  Johannine  Logos  there  is  no 
thought  of  an  immanent  process  of  divine  life,  the 
Logos  being  simply  the  mediator  of  God's  revela- 
tion to  the  world  (John  i.  4,  iii.  16,  xx.  31);  and 
God,  in  relation  to  Christ,  may  be  termed  either 
"  God  "  (John  xvii.  3,  xx.  17)  or  "  Father  "  (I  Cor. 
viii.  6).  Of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  New  Testament 
says  that  he  spoke  through  the  prophets  (II  Pet. 
i.  21),  and  that  he  rested  in  his  plenitude  on  Jesus^ 
empowering  him  for  his  messianic  work  (Mark  i. 
10;  John  iii.  34);  at  his  departure,  the  latter  prom* 
ised  "  another  comforter  "  (John  xiv.  16-17),  who 
should  uphold  and  perfect  the  conmiunion  between 
the  disciples  and  their  head  (John  xiv.  26,  xvi.  13- 
14).  A  similar  view  is  expressed  by  Paul  (Rom. 
viii.  16;  Gal.  iv.  6);  the  Spirit  is  termed  both  the 
"  Spirit  of  God  "  and  the  "  Spirit  of  ChriM  "  (Rom. 
viii.  9).  Through  this  association  with  the  person 
of  Christ  the  Spirit  arrives  at  a  certain  proportion 
of  definite  content  and  function  (I  Cot.  xii.  3;  Jas. 
ii.);  the  risen  Christ  seems  to  be  identified  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  (II  Cor.  iii.  17).  The  Holy  Ghost  is 
divine  in  origin  and  essentially  one  with  God  (I  Cor. 
ii.  10),  being  the  self-consciousness  of  God  and  re- 
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vealing  the  deep  things  in  him,  not,  however,  in  a 
speculative  sense.  The  Spirit  internalizes  the  self- 
revelation  of  God  revealed  in  Christ,  imparting  the 
new  life  of  divine  communion  expressed  again  in 
moral  fruits  (Gal.  v.  22-23).  These  operations  of 
the  Spirit  are  regarded  as  personal  (Rom.  viii.  16; 
Gal.  iv.  6),  and  the  Spirit  himself  is  considered  to 
be  a  person,  who  may  be  grieved  by  sinful  acts 
(Eph.  iv.  30).  A  similar  concept  underlies  the  Jo- 
hannine  terms  "  teaching,"  *'  reproving,"  and  "  de- 
claring," as  applied  to  the  personal  Paraclete 
(John  ziv.  26,  xvi.  8,  13).  Nevertheless,  to  inter- 
pret these  passages  as  implying  a  person  distinct 
from  God  and  Christ,  whose  Spirit  he  is  called,  is 
not  warranted.  Of  the  more  directly  Trinitarian 
references,  the  Apostolic  benediction  (II  Cor.  xiii. 
13)  points  to  the  threefold  causality  of  the  redemp- 
tive life,  in  which  the  unity  of  the  purpose  of  sal- 
vation comes  to  view,  historically  brought  about 
by  the  sending  of  the  Son  and  the  imparting  of 
the  Spirit  (cf.  Gal.  iv.  4,  6).  The  distribution  of 
gifts,  administrations,  and  operations  (I  Cor.  xii. 
4-6)  refers  back  again  to  one  Spirit,  one  Lord,  and 
one  God.  The  baptismal  command  (Matt,  zzviii. 
19)  distinctly  points,  beyond  doubt,  to  the  faith  of 
the  Christian  community  concerning  God,  revealed 
threefold  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The 
dogmatic  assertion,  however,  that  the  singular 
**  name  "  signifies  the  unitary  divine  being  tran- 
scendent to  revelation,  and  that  the  collocation  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  represents  their  com- 
plete coordination,  is  not  permissible.  The  creed 
elaborated  from  this  formula  mentions  neither 
unity  nor  coordination,  and  the  New  Testament 
does  not  go  further  than  a  trinity  of  revelation. 
The  essential  emphasis  in  this  connection  is  on  the 
middle  position  of  the  Son;  this  is  also  substan- 
tiated by  the  circumstance  that  Acts  and  the  epi»- 
tles  of  Paul  recognise  baptism  in  Christ  as  the  widely 
prevalent  custom  (Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  16,  x.  48,  xix.  5; 
I  Cor.  i.  13;  Rom.  vi.  3;  Gal.  iii.  27). 

n.  The  Ontological  Doctrine:  There  is  no  reason 
to  seek  for  sources  or  types  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  outside  of  Christianity  or  of  the  Bible, 
though  in  the  eighteenth  century  efforts  were  made 
to  derive  the  Christian  dogma  from  Plato,  and  later 
from  Brahmanism  and  Parseeism,  or, 

I.  The     later  still,  from  a  Babylonian  triad. 

Eastern     Even  were  the  resemblance  between 

Church,  the  Christian  Trinity  and  the  pagan 
triads  far  greater  thim  it  is,  there  could 
be  no  serious  question  of  borrowing.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  his- 
torically clear,  and  its  motives  are  equally  well 
known,  being  almost  exclusively  due  to  Christolog- 
ical  speculation.  The  formulation  of  the  dogma 
was  ruled  by  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  abso- 
lute character  of  the  Christian  revelation,  a  process 
which  required  the  closest  association  of  the  his- 
toric Christ  with  the  life  and  essence  of  God.  At 
the  same  time.  Christian  faith  could  tolerate  neither 
any  menace  to  monotheism  nor  any  lowering  of 
the  person  of  the  Redeemer  to  a  mere  function  or 
transitory  phenomenon  of  the  €k)dhead.  The  Apos- 
tolic Fathers  did  not  feel  the  relation  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  to  be  a  problem,  since  they  either  con- 


sidered the  Son  simply  as  an  instrument  of  the 
Father,  or  identified  him  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  apologetes,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  adopted  for  their  basis  the  concept  of  the 
Logos  for  the  interpretation  of  the  person  of  Jesus^ 
were  indeed  able  to  assign  the  Logos  to  a  plaoe 
within  the  revealing  activity  of  God  without  im- 
pairing their  monotheism,  but  could  not  make  sure 
the  concentration  of  revelation  in  Christ  or  his 
specific  relation  to  the  Father.  Tertullian,  who 
fibrst  formulated  the  concept  trinUaa,  conceived  of 
a  self-disclosing  of  the  Father  in  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  the  purpose  of  revelation  preceding 
revdation  itself.  Qrigen  completed  this  phase  of 
development  by  postulating  the  eternal  independ- 
ence of  the  Logos  with  God.  While,  however, 
Qrigen  considers  the  generation  of  the  Son  (of  the 
universe  as  well)  an  eternal  act,  thus  making  him 
a  partaker  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father, 
he  has  no  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  has  an  idea  that  the  spheres  of  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity  are  concentric;  the  Father  ruling  the 
universe,  ihe  Son  rational  creatures,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  saints.  The  modalistio  type  of  Monarch- 
ianism  (q.v.)  identified  the  persons  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son;  while  Sabellius  (q.v.)  held  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  to  be  successive  forms  of 
revelation,  or  "  persons "  (proaCpa)  of  the  Gkxi- 
head,  to  which  correspond  three  cosmic  periods; 
namely,  of  creation  and  law,  redemption,  and  com- 
munion. The  advantage  of  this  view  was  the  co- 
ordination of  the  Son  with  the  Father;  its  disad- 
vantage, the  contraction  of  the  religious  interest 
in  the  permanent  mediatorshlp  of  Christ,  which 
forced  the  idea  of  the  hypostasis.  As  Alius  in- 
tensified the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son  into  an  antithesis  between  creator  and  created, 
and  disputed  the  eternity  of  the  Son,  it  became 
necessary  to  connect  with  the  eternal  personal  in- 
dependence of  the  Son  the  assertion  of  his  perfect 
divinity  in  the  sense  of  identity  of  substance  with 
the  Father  {homoousioa).  The  result  was  its  au- 
thoritative statement  in  the  Nicene  Oeed  (see  CoK- 
STANTiNOPOLrrAN  Creed)  and  its  argument  in  the 
theology  of  Athanadus  (q.v.),  the  essential  of  which 
is  soteriological,  to  conserve  the  essential  mediator- 
ship  of  Christ.  Even  Athanadus  did  not  imcondi- 
tionally  rank  the  Father  and  the  Son  equal;  nor 
does  he  have  a  technical  term  for  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  prepared  the 
way  for  the  homoousion  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  the 
Spirit,  who  imparts  to  man  fellowdiip  in  the  divine 
nature,  must  himself  share  in  that  nature.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  thus  developed  needed 
only  the  opposition  of  the  Pneumatomachi  (see 
BlACEDONnrs  and  the  BIacedgnian  Sect)  to  be 
crystallised  into  the  teaching  of  the  Church  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  381.  By  their  distinc- 
tion between  **  substance,"  or  "  essence,"  and 
"  hypostasis,"  related  to  each  other  as  "  common  " 
and  "  peculiar,"  the  Cappadocians  created  a  means  of 
expressing  the  relation  of  the  Trinity  of  persons  to 
the  imity  of  essence.  According  to  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  (q.v.),  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  three  persons 
were,  respectively,  "  the  state  of  being  not  begot- 
ten," "  of  being  begotten,"  and  '*  procession,"  though 
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the  Father  still  remained  the  primal  divine  person, 
the  "  source  of  Godhead."  In  the  interest  of  this 
miity  the  final  dogmatidan  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
John  of  Damascus,  taught  the  interpenetration  and 
mutual  immanence  of  the  three  hypostases  (psK- 
cKOreais);  though  he  dung  to  the  superiority  of 
the  Fatiier,  from  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded 
through  the  Son. 

Augustine  {De  trinitate;  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF, 
1st  ser.y  iii.),  unlike  the  Greeks,  taught  that  the 
unity  was  neither  in  Father,  Son,  nor  Spirit^  but 
in  the  divine  being  in  which  aU  three  in  like  man- 
ner partidpate.  Each  person  is  the  undivided 
ddty,  and  the  three  persons  are  together  the  one 
God.  This  is  oonodvable  only  as  the 
3.  The     idea  of  person  is  sublimated  somewhat 

Western    like  a  relation  of  the  ddty  with  itself. 

Church.  Augustine's  interest  in  reducing  the 
prominence  of  personality  in  favor  of 
dmplidty  or  imity  was  his  Neoplatonism.  This 
view  diverges  from  the  older  modalism  in  that  it 
rests  not  upon  a  theory  of  succesdon  but  of  eter- 
nal coexistence  and  of  mutual  immanence,  as  shown 
by  his  choice  of  iUustrations.  These  were  the  an- 
alogies of  memory,  intelligence,  and  will,  resolving 
themselves  in  self-oonsdousness;  or,  again,  of  the 
lover,  the  loved,  and  love.  It  follows  from  the 
equality  of  persons  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  be 
regarded  as  proceeding  from  the  Son  as  well  as  the 
Father.  Thus  became  posdble  such  fonnulations 
as  the  Athanadan  Creed  (q.v.).  The  doctrine  of 
the  immanent  Trinity,  which  with  Athanadus  was 
most  intimatdy  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
salvation,  had  now  become  fully  independent  of 
historical  revelation,  a  subject  best  suited  to  a 
mystical  contemplative  piety.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Augustinian  formulas  prevailed  dther  for 
mystical  absorption  or  dialectic  refinements,  with- 
out inherent  change.  The  charge  of  tritheism  (Ros- 
cellinus)  or  countercharge  of  SabeUianism  (Abe- 
lard)  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  inherited  problem, 
which  demanded  a  delicate  poise  between  unity 
and  difference.  Richard  of  St.  Victor  (q.v.)  en- 
deavored to  devdop  Augustine's  speculations,  de- 
ducing the  necesdty  of  a  divine  self-differentiation 
from  the  concept  of  love.  Perfect  love  requires  an 
object,  and  in  the  case  of  God  that  object  can  be 
only  a  person  equal  to  himself  in  eternity,  power, 
and  wisidom.  But  since  there  can  not  be  two  di- 
vine substances,  the  two  divine  persons  must  be 
one  and  the  same  substance,  llie  highest  love, 
however,  can  not  be  limited  to  these  two,  but  must 
rise  to  condilecHOt  through  the  wish  that  a  third  be 
loved  as  they  love  each  other.  Thus  perfect  love 
necessarily  leads  to  the  Trinity;  and  since  God  is 
absolute  power,  he  can  correspond  fully  to  this 
requirement  of  the  concept.  Thomas  Aquinas 
(q.v.),  likewise  seeking  to  remain  in  harmony  with 
Augustine,  deduced  the  generation  of  the  Son  from 
the  immanent  process  of  divine  thought,  and  the 
procesdon  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  loving  will, 
without  reaching  real  personal  distinctions.  Duns 
Scotus  (q.v.)i  though  interested  primarily  in  the 
latter  dde  of  the  problem,  dared  give  only  a  very 
reserved  expresdon  to  his  tendency. 

The  Reformers  stood  upon  the  ground  of  the 


Church  catholic,     ^otestant  dogmatics,   {dadng 

monotheism  first,  oondders  God  a  sin|^  divine 

being  in  whom  three  subjects,  Father,  Son,  and 

Holy  Ghost,  share  equally,  each  of  the 

3.  Pvotes-  three  being  termed  a  person,  lliese 
tuitism.  persons  must  not  be  oonddered  dther 
real  parts  of  theCSodfaeador  individuals 
of  a  daas,  since  the  divine  nature  exists  entire  and 
undivided  in  each,  so  that  to  each  one  of  them  must 
be  ascribed  all  divine  qualities.  Each  person,  how- 
ever, has  a  distinctive  hypostatic  character,  which 
has  two  features:  one  as  regards  its  mode  of  being; 
and  the  other  as  regards  its  mode  of  revelation. 
The  internal  differences  rest  upon  an  immanent 
activity  of  the  ddty,  and  they  refer  not  to  the  com- 
mon action  of  the  Godhead,  but  to  the  distinctive 
activities  of  the  persons — the  generation  of  the  Son 
by  the  Father  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This  generation 
differs  from  the  creation  of  the  worid  in  that  by  the 
latter  is  established  an  essentially  different  exist- 
ence from  the  creator  hunsdf ,  whereas  generation 
implies  a  person  like  the  Father  in  essence.  In 
view  of  these  opera  ad  inlra  the  three  persons  have 
distinct  properties:  the  Father,  "  paternity  ";  the 
Son,  "  filiation  ";  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  ''  proces- 
don." While  this  would  seem  to  imply  priority  of 
the  Son  over  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  Father 
over  both,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  three  persons  are 
absolutdy  equal  in  virtue  of  the  identity  of  their 
divine  essence,  and  mutually  condition  each  other. 
The  priority  of  the  Father  relates  only  to  **  order 
of  subsistence  "  not  to  being;  it  is  merely  logical, 
not  real.  The  Father  could  not  be  the  Father  with- 
out the  Son,  nor  could  they  both  be  the  eternal 
prindples  of  spirit  and  life  without  the  procesdon 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  so  far  as  the  three  persons 
can  be  concdved  as  possessing  real  distinctions  and 
individualities,  the  inter-divine  life  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuous  drde,  issuing  from  the 
Father,  and  returning  to  him  through  tiie  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  As  regards  thdr  mode  of  revela- 
tion, each  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  has 
spedfio  activities:  the  Father,  creation,  preserva- 
tion, and  governance;  the  Scm,  redemption;  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  sanctification.  Unlike  Uie  opera  ad 
intra,  these  functions  (opera  ad  extra)  are  undivided 
activities  of  the  ddty  and  thus  common  to  all  three 
persons;  for  though  a  given  function  is  hdd  to  be 
espedally  appropriate  to  the  hypostatic  character 
of  a  given  person,  the  possesdon  of  the  function  in 
question  is  not  denied  the  other  persons.  In  this 
sense  it  may  be  said  that  power  is  espedally  cshar- 
acteristic  of  the  Father,  love  of  the  Son,  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  dognuitio  theology  does  not  offer 
these  explanations  as  a  rational  perception  of  the 
matter,  but  it  holds  the  Trinity  rather  to  be  a  mys- 
tery. These  statements  must,  therefore,  be  oon- 
ddered rather  as  negative,  preventing  non-Chris- 
tian views,  than  as  podtive  duddations. 

Turning  from  these  ecclesiastical  fonnulations 
to  their  Biblical  basis,  the  essential  differences  are 
manifest:  (1)  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  the 
essential  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  and 
regards  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  indwelling  of  God 
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in  the  faithful.   TfaiB  religious  idea  of  the  presence 
of  God  in  Son  and  Spirit  is  replaced  in  dogmatics 
by  the  identity  of  the  essence  of  the 
4.  Com-    Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost   with   the 
ptrison  of  Father,  with  an  essentially  new  ele- 
tiie  Biblical  ment  of  postulating  eternally  differen- 
and  Onto-  tiated  subjects  as  contrasted  with  the 
logicsl      Father.     (2)  The  New  Testament  con- 
Fonns^     tains  no  reference  to  an  unconditional 
coordination   of    the   Son   with   the 
Father.    The  San,  at  least  in  his  redemptive  work,  is 
dependent  upon,  and  obedient  to,  the  Father  (cf . 
John  xiv.  28;  I  Cor.  xv.  28).    The  absence  of  simi- 
lar statements  conoeroing  the  Spirit  is  due  to  the 
representation  of  him  as  the  medium  of  divine 
activity  in  the  world  and  not  as  an  independent 
person.    While  dependence  of  the  Son  upon  the 
Father  is  not  inconsistent  with  wwential  unity,  equal- 
ity and  subordination  are  incompatible.     (3)  Dog- 
ma employs  concepts  for  the  construction  of  the 
immanent  life  in  God  that  in  Biblical  terminology 
pertain  to  the  record  of  revelation.    "  Son  of  God  " 
is  the  name  of  the  historic  Christ,  while  where  the 
preexisting  mediator  of  revelation  is  referred  to 
"  Logos  "  is  used.    Thus  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
generation  as  a  basis  for  the  preexistenoe  lacks 
support  in  the  Bible  ("  only  begotten  "  of  John  i. 
14,  iii.   16  expresses  the  dose  relation  between 
Father  and  Son  in  regard  to  its  stability,  not  its 
origin;  and  "  the  firstborn  of  every  creature  "  of 
Col.  i.  15  alludes  to  the  preeminence  of  the  author 
of  salvation  over  creation,  not  to  his  origin).    Pai^ 
ticularly  is  there  no  reference  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
sense  of  his  immanent  origin,  but  always  as  being 
sent  into  the  world.     (4)  While  conceiving  the 
eternal  relation  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  to  the 
Father  as  pretemporal  and  not  as  supertemporal, 
dogma  does  not  make  any  further  affirmations  be- 
yond what  appears  in  the  history  of  revelation.    It 
converts  the  circuit  of  historical  redemption  into 
a  bare  counterpart  of  an  immanent  divine  move- 
ment, wholly  inconceivable  until  referred  back  to 
its  historical  original. 

Individual  voices  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  during  the  ReformatiQn  (Sana  Denk,  J. 
CampamiB,  M.  Servetus;   qq.v.)  were  followed  by 
Socinianism  (see  SodNus,  Faubtub,  Soginiamxbm), 
which  rejected  the  doctrine  as  opposed 
5.  Various  to  Scripture  and  reason,  from  the 
Concep-     standpoint  of  abstract  Unitarian  con- 
tiona.       ception  and  a  moral  view  of  religion. 
Arminianism  (see  AiiMnaus,  Jacobus, 
ANX>  ARMnnANLSM)  comes  into  contact  with  So- 
cinianisni  only  as  it  regards  the  coordination  un- 
pennissible.     Rationalism  renewed  the  Sodnian 
contention,  and  supematuralism  enforced  the  Ar- 
mi'nii^fi  weakening  of  the  dogma.    Pietism  either 
treated  the  rationalistic  speculations  with  respect- 
ful silence  or  reduced  them  critically.   The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  seemed  to  find  more  attention  from 
philosophers    than    from    theologians,    especially 
through  the  theosophy  of  Jakob  Boehme  (q.v.)  on 
speculative    thought.    But    Schelling  and  Hegel 
(qq.v.)  succeeded  only  in  divorcing  the  dogma  from 
its  original  basis,   and  in  confining  it  merely  to 


problems  of  cosmology.  Schleiermacher  (q.v.)  de- 
manded a  reconstruction  of  the  doctrine  according  to 
the  Sabellian  rather  than  the  Athanasian  point  of 
view,  while  himself  persisting  in  the  presumption  of 
an  eternal  and  original  division  in  the  divine  being. 
German  theology  was  scarcely  impressed  with  the 
negative  Unitarianism  of  England  and  America,  and 
presents  various  modem  types.  (1)  The  economic 
Trinity  is  exclusively  adhered  to  by  A.  Schweizer, 
K.  A.  Hase,  and  R.  A.  lipsius  (qq.v.),  while  O. 
Ffleiderer  (q.v.)  assumes  an  ontological  basis  for 
the  triad  of  revelation  expressed  in  the  divine 
qualities  of  power,  wisdom,  and  love.  (2)  There  is 
a  return  to  the  immanent  Trinity,  not  by  way  of 
revelation  or  experience,  but  of  speculation.  Of 
the  two  types  one  holds  that  the  divine  self-con- 
sciousness needs  for  its  fulfilment  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  thinking  subject,  the  object  thought  of, 
and  their  resolution  in  unity  (A.  Twesten;  q.v.). 
F.  H.  R.  Frank  (q.v.)  modifies  this  by  deducing 
from  personality  subject,  predicate,  and  their  unity, 
referred  as  hypostases  in  God,  and  from  the  Chris- 
tian experience  of  God  conditioning  sense  of  guilt, 
guiltlessness,  and  transference  into  the  state  of 
guiltlessness.  The  second  tendency  argues,  from 
God  as  love  upon  an  adeqiiate  subject  necessarily 
distinct  from  the  world  and  of  identical  essence 
with  God,  the  mutuality  of  this  love  coming  to 
rest  in  a  third  person  (£.  Sartorius  and  J.  Mtiller; 
qq.v.).  K.  T.  A.  liebner  (q.v.)  combines  these 
two  types;  and  kindred  theories  on  the  scheme  of 
love  are  worked  out  by  I.  A.  Domer  and  W.  Bey- 
schlag  (qq.v.).  In  these  speculative  theories,  how- 
ever, neither  the  identity  of  the  divine  subject  and 
object,  nor  the  mutuality  of  their  love,  gives  a  third 
independent  factor  which  can  be  construed  as  a 
hypostasis.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  the  the- 
ory of  Frank.  (3)  More  definite  meaning  is  gained 
when  that  from  which  God  is  held  to  separate  him- 
self is  regarded  not  as  a  being  identical  in  essence 
with  hixnself,  but  as  the  world  (Neo-Hegelians,  C. 
H.  Weisse  and  A.  E.  Biedermaim;  q.v.);  yet  it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  theory  is  antagonistic  to  the 
scheme  of  Christian  salvation.  (4)  Other  theologi- 
ans seek  to  return  to  subordinationism,  as  K.  F.  A. 
^^c^i^i^  (<l-^-)i  who  defines  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  "  God  in  the  second  and  third  sense  of  the 
word,"  and,  more  cautiously,  Christian  Thomasius 
(q.v.).  (5)  R.  Rothe  (q.v.)  came  nearest  a  real 
revision  of  the  dogma,  not  so  much  by  distinguish- 
ing in  God  absolute  bcdng,  absolute  spiritual  natiu^, 
'  and  absolute  personality,  as  by  his  concepts  of  the 
head  of  the  created  world  of  spirits  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  imity  of  thought  and  existence,  a  the- 
ory which  contains  elements  of  a  system  which 
would  connect  the  conditions  of  religious  and  moral 
life  with  the  eternal  bdng  of  God.  (6)  J.  C.  K. 
Hofmaim  (q.v.)  has  attempted  to  combine  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  immanent  Trinity,  holding  that  the 
relation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  intrsrdivine, 
though  comprehensible  to  man  only  in  its  historical 
self-evidence  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible.  Avoiding 
any  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  premundane 
existence  of  Ckxl,  he  claims  to  apprehend  the  his- 
toric relation  of  God  to  man  in  redemptive  revela- 
:tion  at  the  same  time  svb  specie  cetemUaUa,    A 
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aomewhat  siinilar  position  is  taken  by  M.  K&hler, 
(q.y.)  whO|  while  inferring  from  the  threefold  activi- 
ty of  God  a  corresponding  ontological  condition  of 
divine  being,  urges  that  this  be  not  employed  in 
constructing  intra-divine  relations.  The  idea  of  the 
inunanent  Trinity  is  to  serve  only  to  impress  the 
richness,  sufficiency,  and  activity  of  the  divine  life. 
While  A.  Ritechl  (q.v.),  though  not  employing  the 
word  Trinity,  had  designated  Christ  and  the  Church 
as  the  eternal  contents  of  God's  thought  and  loving 
will,  H.  Schults  (q.v.)  saw,  further,  the  eternal 
indwelling  of  God  in  Christ  and  the  Church  based 
upon  the  eternal  unfolding  of  his  being  in  Word 
and  spirit.  Julius  Kaftan  (q.v.),  finally,  emphasues 
that  Trinitarian  statements  are  matters  of  faith 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  based  on  the  historic 
Christ  and  the  historic  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Moreover,  the  economic  and  the  immanent 
Trinity  differ  only  in  form,  but  in  content  they  are 
congruent. 

If  it  is  the  nature  of  faith  to  conceive  the  mun- 
dane in  the  supermundane,  the  historical  in  the 
eternal,  then  the  religious  realisation  of  the  history 
of  redemption  is  oi^y  practicable  as  the  eternal 

self-revelation    and    self-communica- 

6.  A  Con-  tion  of  God  are  perceived  in  the  person 

eluding     of  the  Redeemer  and  the  possession  of 

View.       the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Church.    The 

same  Christ  who,  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  religious  life,  bebngs  to  mankind  and  to  his- 
tory, belongs  at  the  same  time  to  the  eternal  life  of 
Gkxl,  of  whom  he  is  the  full  revelation.  The  Spirit 
by  whom  man  calls  God  Father  and  is  transformed 
into  the  likeness  of  Christ,  belongs  both  to  the 
temporal  life  of  the  Christian  and  to  the  self-mani- 
festation of  Ciod,  who  desires  to  fill  his  personal 
creatures  with  his  presence.  If  in  the  historic  rev- 
elation of  salvation  the  eternal  activity  of  God  be 
recognised,  every  other  self-revelation  of  CSod  must 
be  connected  witii  the  historic  Redeemer,  and  every 
other  self-communication  of  CSod  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  aU  the  leadings  of  mankind  in  prepara- 
tion for  redemption  culminating  in  Christ,  as  well 
as  in  creation,  this  divine  manifestation  is  patent. 

IThe  Biblical  term  for  this  universality  of  revelation 
is  Logos,  implying  not  merely  an  explanation  of 
revelation,  but  the  expression  of  the  immanent  di- 
vine activity.  All  religious  prophecy  is  an  effect 
of  the  same  Spirit  who  in  his  fulness  dwells  in  the 
Christian  society.  Without  this  self-evidencing  of 
God,  no  spiritual  existence  is  conceivable  to  be 
complete.  In  this  noib  only  is  the  thought  resumed 
which  Origen  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  ete^- 
nal  generation  of  the  Son,  but  the  idea  of  Paul 
(Col.  i.  15  sqq.)  is  applied  anew  to  the  present 
world-conception.  What,  however,  stands  out 
clearly  in  a  temporal  process  in  the  course  of  which 
the  religious,  moral,  personal  life  takes  shape,  is, 
when  considered  as  divine  act,  not  a  becoming  but 
an  eternal  presence,  the  expression  of  his  unchange- 
able being.  In  this  sense,  Son  and  Spirit  are  to  be 
assumed  as  eternally  existent  in  God.  This  is  the 
final  statement  possible  for  thought.  But  the  how 
of  the  immanent  Trinity  is  inscrutable  for  want  of 
categories  of  temporal  tiiought  to  conceive  the  eter- 
nal or  for  want  of  analogies  in  human  experience. 


To  speak  of  three  persons  in  one  Godhead  is  to  use 
an  inadequate  symbol.  The  ancient  conception  of 
person  was  elastic  enough  to  admit  a  recoalescence 
after  the  distinction,  but  the  modem  idea  of  per- 
sonality as  a  distinctly  self-conscious,  self-deter- 
mining psychical  unity  would  yield  only  a  collective 
unity  as  well  as  extinguish  the  human  self-con- 
sciousness of  Christ  or  ascribe  to  him  a  double  per- 
sonality. Better  is  it  to  speak  of  three  elements,  or, 
a  threefold  eternal  determination  of  the  divined 
being.  No  theory  must  impair  the  personality  of 
the  exalted  Christ  for  Christian  piety.  In  him  di- 
vine grace  takes  human  shape  in  history,  and  in 
unison  with  the  Father  he  remains  the  head  of  the 
Church.  likewise,  Ckxi's  holiness,  transforming 
the  earthly,  obtains  its  historical  form  in  the  com- 
mimity  of  redemption,  which  joined  in  the  Spirit 
with  God  through  Christ  participates  in  eternal 
life.  To  avoid  empty  schemata  and  the  barren 
field  of  mystical  contemplation,  in  the  interest  of 
vital  reality,  the  inmianent  Trinity  must  never  be 
isolated  from  the  revealed.  The  religious  value  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  consists  alone  in  ex- 
pounding the  history  of  revelation  as  the  self-dis- 
closure of  the  eternal  God.  The  doctrine  is  a  safe- 
guard against  false  deistic  representations  of  di- 
vine transcendence  only  when  God's  wisdom  and 
love  are  viewed,  not  in  an  inscrutable  self-evolu- 
tion beyond,  but  as  a  world-immanent  redeeming 
revelation.  Against  pantheism  the  surest  weapon 
is  the  strictly  personid,  ethical  conception  of  God's 
loving  will,  of  necessity  reverting  to  the  historical  | 
revelation.  Thus  the  order  ever  remains  from  the 
triad  of  revelation  to  unity  and  not  vice  versa,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  immanent  Trinity  can  be  no 
more  than  a  limiting  concept.  (O.  KiRi>rt-) 

Bebuookapht:  Th«  question  is  treated  historically  in  the 
works  on  the  history  of  doctrine  and  on  Biblical  theolocy'. 
and  dogmatically  in  those  on  systematio  theology  (see  in 
and  under  Dooma,  Dogmatxob).  Consult  also  the  works 
dted  under  Arxanism;  Chiustolggt;  God;  Holt 
SpiBrr,  etc.  The  special  literature  is  extensive.  On 
the  historical  side  consult:  T.  Maurice,  Dissertation  an  th* 
OrienUU  TriniHes,  London,  1800;  E.  Burton,  Testimonies 
of  the  Ante-Nieene  Fathers  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinitt 
and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  Ostford,  1831 ;  G.  & 
Faber,  The  ApostoHcity  of  Trinitarianism,  2  vols.,  London, 
1832;  F.  C.  Baur,  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der  Dreieiniff- 
keit  und  Menschwerdvmg  Oottes  in  ihrer  geschichtliehen  Ent- 
vnelduno,  3  parts,  Tabingen,  1841-43;  G.  A.  Meier.  Die 
Lehre  von  der  TriniUU  in  ihrer  historischen  BntwickluM. 
Hambuxg,  1844;  J.  R.  Beard,  Historical  and  Artietie  11- 
lustrations  of  the  Trinity,  London,  1846;  C.  Morgan,  The 
Trinity  of  Plato  and  PhiUhJudmus,  ib.  1853;  C.  P.  Cas- 
pari,  Der  Qlati>e  an  die  TriniUU  Oottes  in  der  Kircke  det 
1.  chrisUiehen  JahrhunderU,  Leipsie,  1894;  L.  L.  Paine, 
Critical  Hist,  of  the  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism,  Boston, 
1900;  idem.  Ethnic  Trinities  and  their  Relation  to  the 
Christian  TnnUy,  ib.  1901;  A.  Beck,  DU  Trinitatslehrt 
des  heaioen  Hilariue  von  Poitiers,  Mains,  1903;  A. 
Dupin,  Le  Dogme  de  la  TriniU  dans  les  trois  j»rr- 
miers  siicles  de  Valise,  Paris.  1907;  W.  S.  Bishop,  The 
Develojnnent  of  Trinitarian  Doctrine  in  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  Creeds,  A  Study  in  Theological  Definition. 
London  and  New  York,  1910;  J.  Lebreton.  Lee  Orioines 
du  dogme  de  la  Triniti,  Paris.  1910. 

For  the  doctzinal  and  apologetic  side  consult:  J.  Kidd, 
An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity:  attempting  to  prove 
it  by  Reason  and  Demonstration  founded  upon  Duration 
and  Space,  London,  1815;  F.  Sohleieimacher,  in  his 
Werke,  part  I.,  voL  ii.;  R.  W.  Landis.  A  Plea  for  Ae 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Philadelphia,  1832;  J. 
Zukrigl.  Wissenschaftliehe  Rechtfertigung  der  chrietHehen 
THniUUslehre,  Vienna,  1846;   J.  Wilson,  UniiarioH  Pfi»- 
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eipUa  Confirmed  by  Trtniianan  Teatimcniea;  hnng  Sdee- 
tiont  from  lA«  Work*  of  eminent  Theologiane  hdongino  to 
orthodox  Churehea,  Boston,  1866;  £.  H.  Biokentetb,  The 
Bock  of  Agee;  or.  Scripture  Teetimony  to  the  One  Eternal 
Godhead  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoet, 
London,  1860,  New  York,  1861;  I.  A.  Domer.  Die  Lehre 
wm  der  Pereon  Chrieti,  4  vob.,  Stuttcart,  1846-^,  Eng. 
tnuuL.  6  vob.,  Edinburgh,  1861-63;  C.  W.  H.  Pauli, 
Great  Myetery;  or.  How  eon  Three  he  Onef  London,  1863; 
F.  H.  Burries,  The  Trinity,  Chicago,  1874;  C.  Braun,  Der 
Begriff  "  Pereon  *'  in  eeiner  Aniemdung  auf  die  Lehre  von 
der  Trinitat  vnd  InkamaHon,  Mains,  1876;  A.  Norton, 
A  Statement  of  Reaaone  for  not  Belienng  the  Doctrinee  of 
TrinUttriane  Concerning  the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Pereon 
of  Chriet,  10th  ed.,  Boston,  1877;  J.  Edwards,  Gbaerva- 
tione  ConGemiing  the  Scripture  Economy  of  the  Trinity  and 
Coeenant  of  Redemption,  New  York,  1880;  H.  Sohults, 
IHe  LOkre  von  der  Gottheit  Chrieti,  Qotha,  1881;  Abelard, 
Tractaiue  de  Unitate  et  Trinitate  Divina,  ed.,  R.  Stdlsle, 
Freiburg.  1801;  P.  H.  Steenstra,  The  Being  of  God  ae 
Unity  and  Trimty,  New  York,  1891;  R.  N.  Davies,  Doe- 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Biblical  Evidence,  Cincinnati,  1801; 
R.  RochoU,  Der  ehrieUiche  Gotteebegriff,  Odttingen,  1000; 
R.  F.  Hoiton,  The  Trinity,  London,  1901;  T.  Weber, 
Trimtat  und  WdtechOpfung,  Qotha,  1904;  Q.  KrQger, 
Dae  Dogma  von  der  Dreieinigkeit  und  Gottmeneehheit,  Ta- 
bingsn,  1905;  S.  B.  Q.  McKinney,  Revelation  of  the  Trin- 
ity, London,  1906;  J.  R.  lUingworth,  Doctrine  of  Trinity 
apUogetieaUy  Coneidered,  London  and  New  York,  1907; 
A.  F.  W.  Ingiam,  The  Love  of  the  Trinity,  New  York,  1908; 
Noratian,  De  TrinitaU,  ed.  W.  Y.  Fausset,  ib.,  London, 
1909;  L.  Berths,  La  Sainte  TrinitS,  Paris.  1911. 

TRINITT,  FESTIVAL  OF  THE.  See  Tbinitt 
Sunday. 

TRINITY  SUNDAT:  The  first  Sunday  after  Pen- 
tecost. It  was  introduced  into  the  calendar  by 
Benedict  XI.  in  1305,  and  in  the  West  concludes 
the  festival  part  of  the  church  year.  In  the  Ang- 
lican church  the  Sundays  from  Whitsuntide  to 
Advent  are  counted  as  the  first,  second,  etc., 
till  the  twenty-sixth,  Sunday  after  Trinity.  The 
universal  use  in  the  Western  Church  of  this  festi- 
val of  Trinity  Sunday  dates  from  Pope  John  XXII. 
(1334). 

TRIPOLIS.    See  Phenicia,  Phenicians,  I.,  {  8. 

TRISAGION :  The  term  applied  in  liturgies  to  the 
Sanetus  or  Ter  aandua  of  Isa.  vi.  3  ("  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts:  the  whole  earth  is  full 
of  his  gloxy  "),  and  also  to  a  Qreek  formula,  "  Holy 
God;  holy,  mighty;  holy,  immortal;  have  mercy 
upon  usi "  The  trisagion  of  Isa.  vi.  3  stands, 
more  or  less  modified  and  amplified,  in  all  liturgies 
of  both  East  and  West,  usually  in  the  preface  to 
the  mass,  after  pndsing  God  for  the  creation  and 
before  thanking  him  for  redemption.  In  the  East- 
em  litui^es,  besides  the  universal  insertion  of 
"  heaven  "  (or  "  heavens  ")  to  supplement "  earth," 
and  the  omission  of  "  whole,"  three  groups  may  be 
distinguished:  those  retaining  "  Lord  "  in  the  nom- 
inative in  the  first  line  and  "  his  "  in  the  second; 
those  retaining  "  Lord  "  in  the  nominative  but  re- 
placing "  his  "  by  "  thy  ";  and  those  changing  the 
nominative  "  Lord  "  to  the  vocative  (cf.  Rev.  iv. 
8) .  To  the  first  group  belong  the  Clementine  litiu^ 
(Apostolic  Constitutions,  viii.  12),  the  Antiochian 
htui^  preserved  by  Chrysostom,  the  older  Egyp- 
tian, and  the  Ethiopio.  The  second  group  includes 
the  eucharistic  prayer  of  Serapion,  and  the  liturgies 
of  St.  liark,  A^ia  Minor,  and  the  Coptic  Jacobites. 
In  the  third  group  are  comprised  the  Syriac  and 
Greek  Jacobite  liturgies.   The  form  of  the  trisagion 


given  in  Rev.  iv.  8  occurs  only  in  a  fragment  on 
a  Coptic  ostracum. 

In  the  West  the  Sacramentaiy  of  Gelasius  shows 
Syrian  influence,  having  the  form,  '*  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth:  heavens  and  earth  are 
full  of  thy  glory;  hosanna  in  the  highest;  blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  hosanna 
in  the  highest."  Though  the  Roman  liturgy  had 
the  Ter  aandua  as  early  as  the  time  of  Clement 
(I  Qem.  xxxiv.  6),  the  Idber  pontificalis  states  that 
it  was  introduced  into  the  mass  by  Sixtus  I.  (119- 
1287).  Other  Western  liturgies  are  profoimdly 
influenced  by  that  of  Rome,  though  the  Mozarabic 
shows  particularly  strong  Syrian  influence.  While 
in  the  East  the  trisagion  and  the  Benedictus  were 
given  by  the  congregation,  and  while  Sixtus  had 
the  Ter  eanctus  sung  by  the  priest  and  the  people, 
the  Roman  Church  early  pla^d  it  in  the  mouth  of 
the  subdeacon,  and  since  the  twelfth  century  it  has 
been  sung  by  the  choir.  From  the  Roman  liturgy 
the  trisagion  was  adopted  by  Lutheranism.  In  the 
Formula  mUsa  (1523)  Luther  placed  it  after  the 
words  of  institution,  only  to  drop  it  in  the  Deutsche 
Messe  of  1526.  Subsequent  usage  varied  between 
the  two  precedents  set  by  Luther,  but  the  modem 
Lutheran  liturgies  have  almost  without  exception 
restored  the  trisagion,  which  they  connect  with 
the  Hosanna  and  Benedictus  and  append  to  the 
prayer  of  the  preface.  Reformed  liturgies,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  recognize  it. 

The  age  and  the  origin  of  the  Greek  trisagion  are 
obscure,  though  legend  tells  that  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Proclus  (434-446),  after  four  months  of  earth- 
quake, the  people,  ciying  to  God  for  mercy,  saw  a 
young  man  raised  into  the  air,  where  he  heard  a  di- 
vine voice  bidding  him  tell  the  bishop  and  people 
to  repeat  their  litany  with  the  words,  **  Holy  God; 
holy,  mighty;  holy,  immortal;  have  mercy  upon 
usl  "  When  this  was  done,  the  earthquake  ceased. 
At  all  events,  the  formula  is  older  than  the  fifth 
century,  and  is  certainly  not  Jewish  in  origin.  It 
is  foimd  in  all  Oriental  liturgies.  The  fact  that  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  Clementine  liturgy  may  be 
due  either  to  age  or  to  the  circumstance  that  this 
lituigy  is  only  for  the  consecration  of  bishops,  and 
consequently  is  abbrevifited  in  its  earlier  portions. 
The  hymn  became  so  popular  that  it  is  sung  in  the 
daily  offices.  Its  regular  place  in  the  mass  is  before 
the  lessons,  though  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian 
Jacobite  liturgies  put  it  immediately  before  the 
Gospel,  while  it  is  sxmg  by  the  Syrian  Jacobites  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  lessons.  The  Greek  tri- 
sagion owes  its  interest  partly  to  the  fact  that  it 
became  the  subject  of  a  dogmatic  controversy. 
While  it  was  originally  addressed  to  God,  Petrus 
Fullo,  patriarch  of  Antioch  (about  470),  added  a 
phrase  which  made  it  an  invocation  of  Christ,  the 
result  being  deemed  by  certain  circles  compatible 
neither  with  orthodox  trinitarianism  nor  with 
orthodox  Christology  (see  Thsopaschtteb).  The 
Concilium  quinisextum  of  602  rejected  the  addition 
of  Fullo,  but  it  continued  to  be  used,  even  with 
amplifications,  in  Monophysite  liturgies.  The  Greek 
trisagion  was  transplanted  to  the  West,  finding  a 
place  in  the  Galilean  mass,  and  still  being  sung  in 
the  Mozarabic    rite.     It  is  likewise  sung   in    the 
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Roman  rite  in  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Croes  "  on 

Good  Friday,  fonning  an  antipbon  of  which  one 

choir  sings  the  Greek  form,  the  other  responding 

with  the  Latin  version.  (P.  Drews.) 

.  BxBUOoaAPHT:  Biocbam,  OrigineB,  XTV.,  ii.  3,  XV.,  ili. 
10  (here  the  early  teitimoiues  m  given  at  lencth  in  the 
orii^iial  fonn);  £.  Marttne,  De  anUquia  eodniv  ritO>UB, 
IV.,  xziii.,  4  vols.,  Antwerp,  173(1-38;  £.  Renaudot, 
LUurgiarvm  orienialium  eoUsctio^  i.  207  eqq.,  iL  00,  504, 
Fiankfort,  1847;  V.  Thalhofer,  ffatidbucA  der  kaihoH- 
mshen  LUwgik,  ii.  183  eqq.,  Freibui«,  1800;  O.  Rietsehel, 
lAhrbvch  der  LUurgik,  i.  370  sqq.,  Berlin,  1000;  A.  Baum- 
■tark,  Die  Mene  im  Morgenland,  pp.  133  eqq.,  170  eqq., 
Kempten,  1000;  Julian,  Hymnoloov,  pp.  460-MO;  DC  A, 
iL  1007;  KL,  zii.  01-02. 

TRISTRAM,  HENRT  BAKER:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Figlingham  (35  m.  n.  of  Newcastle), 
Northumberland,  May  11,  1822;  d.  at  Durham 
Mar.  8,  1006.  "He  was  educated  at  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1844).  He  was  successively  curate 
of  Morchard  Bishop  in  1845-46,  lecturer  of  Pem- 
broke, Bermuda,  and  acting  chaplain  of  the  Ber- 
muda dockyard,  1847-40,  rector  of  Castle-Eden, 
Durham,  1849-60,  and  master  of  Greatham  Hos- 
pital and  vicar  of  Greatham,  Durham,  1860-73. 
From  1873  until  his  death  he  was  canon  of  Durham, 
of  which  he  had  been  honorary  canon,  1870-79*. 
He  was  also  proctor  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Dur- 
ham in  1874,  1880,  and  1885,  rural  dean  of  Stock- 
ton, 1872-76,  and  of  ChesteMe-Street  (west  divi- 
sion) from  1876-80,  and  rector  of  Sandhutton, 
Yorkshire,  in  1801;  rural  dean  of  Duiham  after 
1880,  proctor  for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham 
after  1800,  and  chaplain  to  the  bi^op  of  Durham 
after  1001.  He  was  also  an  extensive  traveler  and 
an  authority  in  the  natural  history  of  Palestine 
and  the  East.  He  wrote  The  Great  Sahara  (Lon- 
don, 1860);  The  Land  of  Israel:  A  Journal  of 
Travds  with  R^erence  to  its  Physical  History  (1865) ; 
Natural  History  of  the  Bible  (1867);  Ornithology  of 
Palestine  (1867);  Scenes  in  the  East  (1870);  The 
Seven  Golden  Candlesticks  (1872);  Bilde  Places:  or, 
the  Topography  of  the  Holy  Land  (1872);  The  Land 
of  Moab  (1873);  Pathways  of  Palestine  (2  vols., 
1882);  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine  (1884);  East- 
em  Customs  in  Bible  Lands  (1804) ;  and  Rambles  in 
Japan  (1805). 

TRTTHEISM.     See   Tbitheistic  Contbovebst. 

TRTTHEISTIC  CONTROVERSY:  A  controversy 
of  the  sixth  century  which  so  emphasized  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  unity. 
Its  history  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Aiis- 
totelianism  in  the  Church,  and  consequently  with 
that  of  Scholasticism  (q.v.).  The  apologists  of  the 
second  century  in  their  naive  impressions  of  the 
early  faith  were  not  conscious  of  the  inner  incon- 
sistency of  the  doctrine.  Again,  they  were  depend- 
ent essentially  upon  Stoicism  and  Platonism,  both 
of  which  are  speculative  and  not  rigidly  logical. 
The  first  to  recognize  the  contradiction  between 
monotheism  and  the  Trinity  were  the  Monarchians 
(see  Monabchianibm),  thp  modalistic  school  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Stoic  logic,  and  the  dynamistic 
from  Aristotelian  dialectics.  In  the  succeeding 
centuries  the  problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  trin- 
itarianism  and  monotheism  sank  into  the  back- 
ground both  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Trinity 


was  held  to  be  a  mystery,  to  be  revered  with  si- 
lence and  only  to  be  analyzed  so  far  as  necessary 
to  refute  heretics;  and  because  of  a  diminished  in- 
terest in  monotheism  in  the  fourth  century  (per- 
haps on  account  of  the  entrance  of  certain  pagan 
conceptions  into  the  Church).  Men  like  Athanasius 
and  Basil  the  Great  openly  stated  that  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  the  correct  mean 
between  the  extremes  of  the  monotheism  of  the 
Jews  (and  the  Sabellians)  and  the  polytheism  of 
the  pagans.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  not  even  the  sus- 
pected followers  of  the  dynamistic  Monarchists, 
the  Arians  (also  Aristotelian),  adhered  to  strict 
monotheism.  To  them  Jesus  was  a  man  exalted 
by  Gkxi,  a  hero  or  demigod.  The  mystical  ob- 
scurity that  veiled  the  doctrine  began  to  lift  with 
the  spread  of  the  rigid  Aristotelian  logic  in  the 
sixth  century.  Scythian  monks,  chiefly  Leontius 
of  Byzantium  (q.v.),  attempted  to  reconcile,  with 
the  aid  of  Aristotelian  logic,  the  Alexandrine  view 
of  the  acts  of  Chaloedon  with  the  Western.  At  that 
time  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  led  to  the  trithe- 
istio  controversy  under  Justinian  I.  (527-565),  and 
Justin  (565-578).  The  application  of  Ahe  Aristote- 
lian logic  might  lead  either  to  monarchianism  or  to 
tritheism,  according  to  the  subjective  presupposi- 
tion taken.  Characteristic  of  the  age  of  Justinian 
is  the  preference  for  the  second  alternative. 

The  origins  of  tritheism  lie  wholly  in  obscurity. 
Abulfaraj  (q.v.)  designates  as  the  first  trithdst  a 
certain  Johannes  Askusnages  (q.v.).  Greek  sources, 
on  the  other  hand,  point  to  Johannes  Philoponos 
(q.v.)  as  the  tritheistic  heresiarch.  At  all  events, 
tritheism  arose  and  developed  within  monophysi- 
tism  (see  Monophtbites).  Johannes  set  forth 
his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  chiefly  in  his  ''  Umpire; 
or  On  Unity,"  expressly  confessing  his  Aristotelian 
basis,  and  identifying  hypostasis  and  the  peripatetic 
dtomon.  According  to  him,  there  are  many  men 
each  with  his  own  "  essence,"  but  "  through  their 
common  form  all  men  are  one,"  so  that  in  this 
sense  they  all  have  the  same  **  essence."  In  simi- 
lar fashion  he  conceived  the  relation  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity,  thus  introducing  an  entirely 
new  theory,  and  to  a  certain  extent  identifying 
"  essence  "  ["  nature  "]  and  "  hypostasis  "  by  as- 
suming that  each  **  hypostasis  "  must  have  a  "  na- 
ture "  of  its  own,  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  the  ab- 
surdity of  diophysitism  waa  concluded,  since  if 
Jesus  had  two  "  natures  "  he  must  also  have  two 
"  hypostases."  Factions  soon  arose  among  the 
tritheists,  chiefly  because  of  the  teaching  of  Jo- 
hannes that  the  earthly  body  is  not  raised  an  in- 
corruptible one,  but  that  another  is  received  in  its 
stead.  Those  of  the  tritheists  who  opposed  this 
doctrine  were  led  by  Conon  of  Tarsus  (q.v.).  No 
less  torn  into  factions  were  the  antagonists  of  the 
tritheists.  Among  them  were  the  Petriani,  who 
contended  that  the  hypostasis  connoted  the 
"  properties  without  the  essence ";  the  Condo- 
bauditie;  the  Agnoits;  the  Paulianists;  the  An- 
gelitse,  and  the  Damianitse  (followers  of  Damianus 
of  Alexandria,  q.v.),  who  taught  that  neither 
Father,  Son,  nor  Spirit  was  God  in  his  own  nature, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  they  shared  inseparably  in 
the  common  inherent  Godhead,  which,  common 
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to  the  three  "  bypostaaeB,"  was  God  in  essence 
and  nature  (hence  called  TetraditSD) ;  and  the  Nio- 
bits  who  held  that  after  the  union  of  the  natures 
in  Christ  there  was  no  further  difference.  The 
tritheistic  controverqr  may  be  assumed  to  have 
been  terminated  by  the  invasions  of  the  Persians 
and  Arabs  into  EjQrpt,  the  land  which  ^Bems  to 
have  been  its  center. 

The  penetration  of  Aristotelianism  into  the 
West  axul  the  rise  of  scholasticism  led  to  another 
tritheistic  controversy  though  more  restricted. 
The  nominalist  Rosoelinus  (q.v.;  see  also  Scho- 
lasticism) declared  that  either  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  were  tret  rea,  or  that  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  had  become  incarnate  with 
the  Son,  the  former  being  the  more  probable. 
In  1092  RosoeUnus  was  compelled,  by  a  synod  held 
at  SoisBons,  to  recant;  and  when  he  repeated  his 
views,  Anselm  of  Canterbury  refuted  him  in  his 
Defide  trinitatU  el  de  incamatume  verbi  contra  bla&' 
phemias  Ritedini.  In  more  recent  times  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy  led  some  to  tritheistic  views, 
such  as  those  of  William  Sherlock  (q.v.)  and  Pierre 
Faydit  of  Paris  (d.  1709).  Heinrich  Nicolai  of 
Danzig  (d.  1660),  the  rationalistic  Anton  Oehmbs 
(d.  1809),  and  the  Roman  (}atholic  Anton  GOnther 
(d.  1863)  were  charged  with  teaching  tritheism. 

(J.  Leipoldt.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  Tba  worka  of  Johannos  PhfloponoB  (q.t.); 
Photnis,  BibHoihtea,  sdy.,  in  MPG,  eiii.  60  sqq.;  Leon- 
tun  of  Bysantium,  in  MPO,  Lcacri.  1232D-1233B;  Tim- 
otfaiy  of  Oooatantinople,  in  MPO,  bczxri.  1,  pp.  44  sqq.; 
Sopbrontufl  of  Jeniaalain,  in  MPO,  Lcacvii.;  George  the 
PIndian,  in  MPO,  zdi.;  John  of  Damaeous,  Hen:,  Ixxriii., 
in  MPO,  iDcty.  744  sqq.;  Nicephorua,  Hut,  tod.,  xviii.  47, 
49;  Abulfanj  (for  hia  worka  aee  the  article),  in  Aaaemanif 
BQaudk&oa,  crientaUM,  iL;  J.  L.  von  Moaheim,  IrutUtOet  of 
BceJemnuHeal  Hui.,  i.  431-432,  London,  1863;  Hamaok, 
Doama,  liL  90,  93-94.  101-102,  iv.  124,  235,  240,  vL  182; 
and  part  of  the  hiatorioal  litenttnre  under  Tbikot, 

TRITHEMinS,  trit^mi-tls,  JOHANRES:  Ger- 
man Benedictine;  b.  at  Trittenheim  (12  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Treves)  Feb.  1,  1462;  d.  at  WOnburg  Dec.  13, 
1516.  After  a  youth  of  severest  privation,  he  was 
enabled  to  be^  his  theological  and  humanistic 
education  at  Eteidelberg,  but  in  1482  a  sudden 
storm  which  caused  him  to  return  to  the  Bene- 
dictine monasteiy  of  Sponheim,  near  Kreusnach, 
where  he  had  been  hospitably  received,  led  him 
to  think  himself  divinely  called  to  the  monastic 
life.  He  was  gladly  accepted,  and  through  his  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  diligence  so  won  the  esteem  of  the 
¥Tirtn1c«  that  within  a  year  he  was  chosen  abbot.  He 
could  now  live  the  scholar's  life;  he  speedily  made 
the  monastery  library  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Germany,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  leading  hu- 
manists of  the  period.  At  the  same  time,  he  im- 
proved the  tone  of  monastery  life,  both  morally 
and  intellectually,  and  greatly  bettered  its  financial 
and  architectural  status.  Despite  aU  this,  Trithe- 
mius  was  ill  adapted  to  rule  a  monastery.  He  made 
repeated  wi^iyf^tlrftg  in  choosing  his  priors,  and  his 
administration  was  marked  by  vacillation.  More 
than  this,  he  was  absent  from  Sponheim  more  than 
was  advisable,  and  bis  authority  slipped  from  his 
hands  before  he  was  aware.  Unwilling  to  fight  for 
his  position,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
leaixwd  Lawrence  of  Bibra,  bishop  of  WQnbuxg, 


who,  in  1506,  made  him  head  of  the  small  abbey  of 
the  Irish  monastery  of  St.  James  in  the  see  city. 
Here,  in  retirement  and  study,  Trithemius  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  numerous  writings  of 
Trithemius,  which  were  devoted  to  theology,  his- 
tory, and  occultism  (his  studies  in  the  latter  gain- 
ing him  the  reputation  of  a  magician),  were  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime.  To  ti^e  latter  category 
belong  his  Steganographia,  Hve  de  raHone  oceuUe 
acribendi  (written  in  1500;  Frankfort,  1606  [see 
J.  £.  Bailey,  John  Dee  and  the  "  Steganographia  " 
of  Trithemiue,  London,  1879]);  and  Polygraphia 
libiri  gwibwr  (written  in  1507;  Oppenheim,  1518 
[French  transl.,  PoLygrapkie,  et  univereeUe  eecriture 
cabalUHque,  Paris,  1561]).  Of  his  theological  wri- 
tings the  most  important  is  the  Sermonee  et  exhor-^ 
tationea  ad  monachoa  (written  in  1486;  Strasburg, 
1516).  As  a  historian  Trithemius  gained  wide  fame 
during  his  lifetime,  but  he  wrote  from  a  partisan 
point  of  view,  and  even  invented  sources,  as  "  Huni- 
bald's  "  Libri  octodedm  kiatortarunif  which  he  cited 
as  an  authority  for  the  period  from  440  to  the  reign 
of  Chlodowech,  or  the  Fulda  chronicler  **  Megin- 
frid."  These  histories  have  no  value  except  when 
treating  of  their  author's  own  times.  His  theolog- 
ical writings  were  collected  under  the  title  Johannia 
Trithemii  Opera  pia  et  apiritualia  guotquot  reperiri 
potuerunt  (eid.  J.  Bussbus,  Mains,  1604)  and  in  J. 
Busffius'  Paralipomena  opuactdorum  Petri  Bleaeneia, 
Johannia  TrUhemU,  et  Hincmari  (1605);  his  his- 
torical writings  appeared  as  Johannia  TrUhemU, 
.  .  .  Opera  kiatorica  (ed.  M.  Freher,  2  parts,  Frank- 
fort, 1601),  while  J.  G.  Schlegel  edited  the  Annalea 
Hiraaugienaea  (St.  GsXi,  1690);  and  his  letters 
formed  the  volume  entitled  Johannia  Trithemiif 
abbatia  Sponheimenaia,  epiatoiarum  familiarium 
libri  duo  (Hagenau,  1536).  (A.  Hauck.) 

Hzbuoobatht:  H.  A.  Erhard,  OetehichU  dsa  Wiedenxuf' 
HaKmu  wi9»enadiaftUeher  Bildimg,  iii.  379  aqq.,  Hacde- 
buis.  1832;  Paul,  De  foniibua  a  Trilhemio  ....  HaUe, 
1867;  J.  Sabemagl.  /.  Tnthmniua,  Landahut,  1868;  K.  E. 
H.  BlQUer,  QueUen  welcKe  der  Aht  Tritheim  .  .  .  bemita 
hat,  LeipaiOt  1871;  W.  Sohneesana,  Aht  J.  TrithemiuM  und 
KlotUr  Sponheim,  Kreuanaoh,  1882;  Q.  Menta,  /«<  m  6«- 
iMJMfi,  da—  TrUhemitu  tin  F&laeker  toctrf  Jena,  1802; 
ADB,  xxzviiL  626  aqq.;  KL,  vi.  1770  aqq. 

jMUMPHUS,  troi'umf-UB,  AUGUSTINUS  (AU- 
GUSTINO  TRIONFO):  Italian  Augustinian;  b.  at 
Ancona  in  1243;  d.  at  Naples  Apr.  2,  1328.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  Augustinian 
order,  and  studied  at  Paris  under  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  Bonaventura,  later  himself  delivering  lectures. 
In  1274  he  was  summoned  by  Gregory  X.  to  the 
Goundl  of  Lyons,  and  three  years  later  became 
chaplain  of  Prince  Francesco  Carrara  at  Padua. 
Later  he  was  again  at  Ancona,  whence  he  was  called 
to  Naples  by  Charles  II.,  where  imtil  his  death  he 
was  royal  tutor,  coimselor,  and  envoy.  A  stead- 
fast adherent  of  papal  sovereignty,  he  wrote,  in 
1308,  his  treatise  Contra  artiadoa  inventoa  ad  diffa- 
mandum  aanctiaaimum  patrem  .  .  .  Boni/adum 
papanif  which,  while  advocating  obedience  to  the 
French  Pope  Qement  V.,  urged  that  the  ^apal 
throne  be  filled  by  Italians.  Other  writings  of  lius 
period  are  Super  /ado  tempkariorum  and  De  potea- 
tate  coUegii  mortuo  papa,  the  first  declaring  that  the 
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pope  alone  has  power  to  judge  heretics,  and  ac- 
cordingly disapproving  the  royal  proceeding  in  the 
case  of  the  Knights  Templars  (see  Templabs),  and 
the  second  opposing  the  oligarchic  tendency  of  the 
college  of  cudinals,  an  attitude  still  further  em- 
phasised in  his  Contra  divinatores  et  samniatores. 
These  thoughts  are  summed  up  in  his  Summa  de 
potestaU  ecdeaiasHcaf  written  about  1322  (Augs- 
buig,  1473,  etc.;  last  ed.,  Rome,  1584),  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy  over  emperor  and 
princes  is  carried  to  its  utmost  extreme. 

(R.   SCHMID.) 

Bzbuoobafht:  F.  C.  Curtius»  Ftronitn  es  ordine  enmUarum 
.  .  .  dogia,  Antwerp,  1036;  E.  Friedberg,  in  ZKR,  1809; 
SoholB.  in  Stuti*8  Kirehennchaiche  Abhandlunoen,  1903, 
parte  0-8;  J.  Haller,  Papitttim  und  KinhmnJ&rm,  i.  82, 
Berlin,  1903. 

TROAS.    See  Asia  Minor,  IV. 

TROELTSCH,  trOltsh,  ERNST  PETER  WII/- 
HELM:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Haunstetten 
(2  m.  8.  of  Augsbuig)  Feb.  17,  1865.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Erlaugen,  Berlin,  and 
Gattingen  from  1883  to  1888  (lie.  theol.,  Gattingen, 
1891);  was  vicar  at  Mimich  in  1890;  became  pri- 
vat-docent  at  Gdttingen,  1891;  associate  professor 
at  Bonn,  1892;  professor  of  systematic  theology  at 
Heidelberg,  1904;  and  succeeded  Pfldderer  at  Bei^ 
lin  in  1908.  He  has  written  Vemw^t  und  Offenr 
barung  bei  Johann  Oerhard  und  MdanchUum  (Gdt- 
tingen,  1891);  Richard  Rothe  (Freiburg,  1899);  Die 
wi88en9cha/Uiche  Lage  und  ihre  Ai\farderungen  an 
die  Tkeotogie  (TQbingen,  1900) ;  Die  AbeolutheU  dee 
Ckristentums  und  der  RdigioMgesckichte  (1902); 
PoUHsche  Etkik  und  Chriatentum  (Gk^ttingen,  1904) ; 
Dae  Historieche  in  Kante  Rdigumepkiloeop?de  (Ber- 
lin, 1904);  Peychologie  und  Erkenntnietheorie  in  der 
Rdigion&wieeenechaft  (Tubingen,  1905);  Die  Be- 
deutung  dee  ProteetanUemue  fiir  die  EnUtehung  der 
modemen  WeU  (Munich,  1906);  Die  Trennung  von 
Stoat  und  Kirche  (TQbingen,  1907) ;  and  contrib- 
uted to  QeeckUhU  der  ckris&ichen  Rdigian,  in 
Ktdtur  der  Oegenwart,  I.,  iv.  (Leipsic,  1909);  also 
Schleiermacher,  der  Philoeoph  dee  Gtaubene  to  Mo- 
deme  Pkiloeophie  (Berlin,  1910). 

TRONCHIN,  tron-shdn,  LOUIS:  Son  of  Theo- 
dore Tronchin  (q.v.);  b.  at  Geneva  Dec.  4,  1629; 
d.  there  Sept.  8, 1705.  He  studied  at  the  Protestant 
academy  of  Saumur  under  Molse  Amyraut  (q.v.), 
whose  "  hypothetical  universalism  "  had  been  vehe- 
mently contested  by  Tronchin  the  elder;  he  became 
pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Lyons,  1656;  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Greneva,  1661,  in  which  position 
he  represented  the  liberal  trend  and  advocated 
tolerance.  In  1669  he  demanded  the  abolition  of  the 
oath  that  was  imposed  on  all  candidates  [in  theol- 
ogy], not  to  attempt  any  innovations  in  the  Cal- 
vinist  doctrine.  His  works  were:  DieputaHo  de 
providentia  Dei  (Geneva,  1670);  De  auctoritate 
Scriptura  Sacra  (1677).  G.  Bonbt-Maurt. 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  and  £.  Haag,  La  France  proteHante,  vol. 
ix..  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1877  sqq.;  J.  Oaberel.  Hial,  de  Pigliae 
de  Oenive,  vol.  iii.,  Geneva,  1862;  C.  Boi^geaud,  L'Aca- 
dtmie  de  CaMn,  ib.  1900;  liohtenbeiger,  B8B,  ziL  234- 
236. 

TRONCHIN,  THEODORE:  Orientalist,  theo- 
logian, and  controversialist;  b.  at  Creneva  Apr.  17, 


1582;  d.  there  Nov.  19,  1657.  He  studied  theology 
at  Geneva,  Basel,  Heidelberg,  Franeker,  and  Ley- 
den;  became  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  the 
academy  of  Geneva,  1606;  preacher  there  in  1608; 
and  professor  of  theology  in  1618.  In  1618  he  was 
sent  with  his  colleague  Giovanni  Diodati  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  as  delegate  of  the  venerable  com- 
pany of  Genevan  ministers;  and  he  there  vindi- 
cated Calvin's  theology  against  the  Arminians. 
In  1632  he  was  army  chaplain  under  Duke  Henri 
de  Rohan,  during  his  final  campaign  in  Valtellina. 
His  works  are:  Cotton  plagiaire  ou  la  vMti  de  Dieu 
et  la  fidaUU  de  Genive,  maintenuea  oontre  lee  aoeuea- 
tione  du  P,  Cotton,  j^euUe,  oontre  la  Bible  de  Gentoe 
(Geneva,  1620);  De  honie  operibue  (1628);  Oratio 
funebrie  de  Henrico  duce  Rohani  (1638);  De  peccato 
originali  (1658).  G.  Bonet^Maubt. 

Bxbuoobapht:  Tlie  same  as  for  tbe  preoedlns  artade. 

TRONDHJEM,  trend'yem:  Ancient  town  and 
seat  of  the  first  bishopric  in  Norway.  The  town 
was  founded  by  Olaf  Trygveson  in  997;  the  first 
bishop  was  probably  Sigurd  (1032-50).  Originally 
Norway  belonged  to  the  archiepiscopal  diocese  ojf 
Hambuig-Bremen  (see  Bremen,  Bibhofbic  or; 
Hamburg,  Bibhopbic  op),  after  1104  to  that  of 
Lund,  but  in  1148  obtained  its  own  metropolitan, 
who  resided  in  the  city.  The  cathedral,  which  con- 
tained the  shrine  of  St.  Olaf  (q.v.),  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Scandinavia, 
though  it  was  never  fully  completed.  It  was  re- 
peatedly injured  by  fire.  In  the  time  of  the  Ref- 
ormation the  shrine  was  removed  to  Copenhagen. 
The  structure  has  since  1869  been  undeigoing  care- 
ful and  complete  restoration. 

Rxbuoorapht:  H.  M.  Sohlnner,  Krittkirken  %  Nidaroe, 
Christiaiua,  1886:  Owde  to  Trondhjem,  Troadhiem.  1890; 
H.  MathieBon.  Del  gamle  Thnndhjem.  Byene  HistorU 
097-1169,  Christaania,  1890;  H.  O.  Heggtvdt,  Thnrnd- 
hjem  i  Fortid  og  Nvtid,  997-1897,  Horten.  1897;  Tnmd- 
hjeme  900  Aon  JvbHavm,  Trondhjem,  1897;  Trtmtheim, 
in  Tnmhiemeke  Samlifiger,  ib.  1901. 

TRUBER,  PRIMUS:  Reformer  in  Camiola  (In 
southern  Austria);  b.  at  Raschisa,  near  Auersperg 
(3  m.  n.e.  of  Triest)  in  1508;  d.  at  Derendingen 
(1  m.  S.W.  of  Tabingen)  June  29, 1586.  His  poverty 
was  such  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  university 
education,  but  in  Peter  Bonomo,  the  bishop  of 
Triest,  a  humanist  inclined  toward  an  Evangelical 
reformation  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
he  found  a  patron  who  enabled  him  to  enter  the 
priesthood.  He  became  chaplain  at  Qlli,  before 
1530,  where  he  began  to  preach  against  the  abuses 
in  the  Church.  This  led  him  to  Laibach  in  1531, 
where  he  preached  against  celibacy,  the  communion 
in  one  species,  and  for  justification  by  faith  alone. 
Here  as  early  as  1527  a  circle  of  men  of  an  Evan- 
gelical cast  of  mind  had  collected  about  Matthias 
Klombner,  which  led  King  Ferdinand  I.  to  forbid 
their  doctrines.  In  1536  Truber  was  joined  by  the 
Laibach  canon  Paul  Wiener,  who  later  became  the 
first  Protestant  bishop  of  Transylvania,  but  in 
1540  he  was  obliged  to  retire  as  parish  priest  to 
Lack,  near  Ratschoch,  and  in  1541  the  parish  of 
Tapper  was  added.  He  became  canon  at  Laibach 
in  1542;  German  and  Wendish  preacher  in  the 
cathedral  in  1544;  and  parish  priest  of  St.  Bartho- 
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lom&enfeld  in  Lower  Carniola  in  1546.  But  in  1547 
the  stonn  broke  over  the  Evangelicals,  and  Truber 
escaped  imprisonment  only  by  flight,  losing  all  his 
benefices  and  his  library.  Returning  to  his  home 
in  1548,  he  was  again  forced  to  flee,  and,  reaching 
Nuremberg,  an  appointment  as  morning  preacher 
at  Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber  was  secured  for  him 
by  Vdt  Dietrich.  Here  he  began  to  prepare  Evan- 
gelical writings  in  the  Wendish  language  and 
published,  under  the  pesudonym  Philopatridus 
lUyricus,  Caieekismus  (TQlnngen,  1550),  and  "Abe- 
cedarium  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  "  (same  year). 
He  became  pastor  at  Kempten  in  1552,  and  pub- 
lished the  New  Testament  (TObingen,  1557-77; 
2d  ed.,  1582);  ArticoU  oU  deUi  (1562),  a  compen- 
dium of  the  Augsburg,  WOrttemberg,  and  Saxon 
Confessions;  Ordninga  cerkovna,  a  church  order 
(1564);  TacdiPaalter  (1566);  Ta  cdi  eatechimtu, 
a  hymn-book  (1567;  4th  ed.,  Laibach,  1579);  and 
CcUeckitmus  a  dueima  idagama  (TObingen,  1575). 
At  the  same  time  many  of  these  works,  including 
the  New  Testament,  were  translated  into  Croatian. 
In  the  mean  time  Carniola  had  become  so  thorough- 
ly Protestantized  that  in  1560  Truber  was  recalled. 
In  1562  he  removed  to  Laibach,  but  in  December 
he  and  other  Evangelicals  were  tried  before  the 
bishop,  who,  however,  was  himself  confronted  by 
a  formal  charge  of  immorality,  which,  for  the  time 
bang,  halted  the  proceedings  against  Truber.  The 
latter's  work  of  organisation  now  went  on  unhin- 
dered. But  when,  on  Apr.  28,  1564,  the  archduke, 
visiting  Laibach,  attended  mass  at  the  cathedral, 
the  nobles  of  the  estates  attended  him  tp  the  door, 
but,  turning,  went  to  the  Church  of  St.  Elisabeth, 
where  Truber  was  preaching.  This  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  his  adversaries  not  only  to  secure  the 
prohibition  of  the  church-order  which  he  was  at- 
tempting to  introduce,  but  also  his  perpetual  ban- 
ishment from  Carniola.  Truber  now  became  pas- 
tor at  Laufen  on  the  Neckar  in  WOrttemberg, 
1565-66;  and  then  at  Derendingen  until  his  death. 
For  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Coun- 
ter-Reformation in  Carniola  see  Innbb  Austbia, 
The  Refobmation  in;    also  Fbbdinand  II.  and 

THE  COUNTEB-RbFOBMATION  IN  AUBTBIA,  f  5. 

(ThEODOB  ELZEf.) 
BiBUoaRAFBrr:  Traber's  Briefe,  ed.  T.  Elie,  wen  ivued  at 
TObtocen,  1898;  and  the  funeral  sennon  by  Jakob  Andre& 
at  the  flame  place.  1686.  Consult  further:  H.  C.  W.  Sil- 
lem,  PrimuM  Tnber,  Erlangen,  1861;  T.  Else,  Die  Super- 
imUndenUn  der  evangdieehen  Kirehe  in  Krain  viAhrend  dee 
le.JakrhundeiU,  Vienna,  1863;  idem,  Die  UniuereiUU  TQ- 
hinffen  und  die  StudenUn  aue  Krain,  Tdbiugen.  1877; 
idem,  Paul  Wiener,  Vienna,  1882;  J.  Loaerth,  Die  Refor- 
mation und  Oeoenreformation  in  den  innerdeUrreichiechen 
LUndem,  Stuttgart,  1898. 

TRUCE  OF  GOD:  An  institution  which  orig- 
inated in  France  from  efiforts  of  the  Church  to 
mitigate  the  evils  accruing  especially  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  from  ^e  quarrels  of  the  feudal 
nobles.  The  preliminary  measures  are  more  prop- 
erly designate  the  "  peace  of  Gkxl."  Agreements 
of  peace  were  discussed  and  settled  in  synods  first 
in  990  at  three  assemblies  in  di£Ferent  regions  of 
South  and  Bliddle  France — ^in  Narbonne,  Puy  en 
Velay,  and  CSiarroux  near  Poitiers.  In  course  of 
time  assemblages  for  this  purpose  became  more 
frequent,    until   th^   reached   their   culminating 


point  in  1034.  The  lay  population,  sometimes  only 
the  feudal  nobility,  was  boimd  by  oath  to  observe 
the  restrictions  agreed  upon.  Church  buildings 
and  their  surroundings,  also  special  classes  of  peo- 
ple like  clergy  and  monks,  at  times  also  pUgrims, 
merchants,  and  women,  but  especially  peasants 
working  in  the  fields,  were  protected  by  statute 
against  attacks  arising  from  feuds. 

This  older  movement  for  peace  was  followed  by 
the  "  truce  of  God  "  in  the  proper  sense.  Its  char- 
acteristic, in  contrast  with  the  older  movements, 
was  the  fact  that  on  definite  days  and  at  definite 
periods  (the  so-called  binding  days  or  periods), 
every  feud  was  prohibited;  the  armistice,  thus  in- 
troduced, was  traced  back  to  the  will  of  God.  About 
1040  the  new  institution  began  to  take  root  in  the 
whole  of  France.  It  pervaded  also  Burgundy, 
Flanders,  southern  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  but 
did  not  attain  popularity  in  Ekigland.  While  the 
peace  of  older  times  was  dependent  upon  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  had  sworn  to  it,  it  became  now, 
under  the  influence  of  the  papacy,  a  general  church 
law.  The  "  binding  periods  "  were  originaUy  from 
Saturday  evening  to  Monday  morning;  but  after 
1040  they  extended  from  Wednesday  evening  to 
Monday  morning.  It  soon  became  customary  to 
select  not  only  special  days  of  the  week,  but  longer 
periods  for  times  of  peace;  as,  for  instance.  Lent 
and  the  period  from  Easter  to  Trinity  Sunday;  also 
the  time  from  Advent  to  Epiphany.  The  punish- 
ment of  violation  was  usually  ecclesiastical,  but 
sometimes  secular.  After  1100  the  practise  waned, 
other  restraints  having  been  introduced;  in  the 
canons  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215)  no 
mention  is  made  of  it.     (Siegfried  Rietbchel.) 

Bibuogbapht:  A.  Eluokhohn,  Oeachichte  dee  Ootteafrieden, 
Leipsio,  1867;  E.  Semiohon,  La  Paix  et  la  trtve  de  Dieu, 
Paris,  1857;  J.  Fehr,  Der  Ootteafriede,  und  die  kaiholieche 
KircKe  dee  MiltelaUere,  AugBbai«,  1861;  Hefele.  Con- 
eiUengeechiehie,  iv.  688  aqq.,  R.  C.  Tranoh,  Mediaval  Church 
Hietory,  pp.  424  eqq.,  London,  1877;  W.  £.  H.  Leeky, 
European  Morale,  ii.  254,  New  York,  1894;  P.  Hinochiua. 
Kirchenreeht,  v.  305  sqq.,  Berlin,  1893;  E.  Saohur,  Die 
Clumaeeneer,  ii.  213,  Halle,  1894;  E.  Mayer,  Deuieehe  und 
franeOeiehe  Verfaeeunoeoeeehiehte,  i.  161  sqq..  Leipeio, 
1899;  Neander,  Chrietian  Church,  iii.  407.  Oricioal  docu- 
mmti  are  aooeasible  in  Huberti,  ut  sup.;  in  MOH,  Leg,, 
Sectio  IV.,  ConetUuHonee,  i  (1893).  596  sqq.;  Reich,  Doc- 
umerUe,  pp.  151-152;  HenderMn,  Doeumente,  pp.  208- 
211;  Thatcher  and  MoNeal,  Source  Book,  pp.  412-419; 
Robinson,  European  Hidory,  i.  187-191;  D.  C.  Munro  and 
Q.  C.  SeUeiy.  Medieval  CivUixaHon,  pp.  183-184,  New 
York.  1904. 

On  the  separate  countries,  consult  for  France:  C.  Pfis- 
ter,  6iude  eur  la  rigne  de  Robert  le  Pieux,  pp.  161  sqq., 
Paris,  1885;  L.  Huberti.  Studien  eur  RechlegeechiehU  der 
Ootteefrieden,  vol.  i.,  Anspach,  1892  (contains  all  that  is 
reaUy  essential).  For  Qermany:  E.  Steindorff,  Jahr- 
bUcher  dee  deuteehen  Reiche  unter  Heinrich  III.,  i.  337,  448 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1874;  Nitisch.  in  Forechungen  eur  deuteehen 
Oeeehiehte,  zzi  (1881).  269  sqq.;  Henberc-FrtLnkel,  ib., 
xziii  (1883),  117  sqq.;  Q.  Waits.  VerfaaeunoegeeehichU, 
ed.  G.  Seeliger.  vi.  537.  Berlin.  1896.  For  Italy:  BoUati, 
in  Mieceilanea  di  eloria  Italiana,  zviii.  373  sqq.;  Due,  ib., 
xxiv.  366  sqq.  For  England:  F.  Liebennann,  Ueber  die 
Legee  Edwardi  Confeeeorie,  pp.  59  sqq.,  Halle,  1896. 

TRUDBERT,  trOfbert  (TRUTPERT) :  Martyr  and 
founder  about  6(X)  of  a  famous  monastery  20  m.  s. 
of  Freibuig  in  the  Breisgau;  b.,  possibly  in  Ireland, 
in  the  sixth  century;  d.,  according  to  some,  in 
607.  Legend  makes  him  the  brother  of  Rupert, 
.the  apostie  to  the  Bavarians,  and  states  that  he 
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made  a  pilgrimage  to  Italy.  His  day  10  Apr.  26. 
Hia  i«main»weie  dumterred  in  816,  and  his  basilica 
was  rebuilt.  His  legenduy  life  is  preserved  in 
three  recensions:  one  of  the  eariy  ninUi  oentuiy 
(ed.  F.  J.  Mone,  QudUntamndung  der  badiacKen 
LandeBgeachiehie,  i.  19-21,  Garlsnihe,  1846;  MQH, 
Scrifii.  rer.  Merov.,  iv.  362  sqq.),  a  second  by  Abbot 
Erehenbald  eariy  in  the  tentli  century  (ed.  Mone, 
ut  sup.,  pp.  22-26),  and  a  third  written  in  1279  or 
1280  (ed.  ASB,  Apr.,  iii.  424  sqq.). 

(D.  KsBLBBt.) 
BnuooBAnnr:  Rettboi,  KD,  IL  48-60;  Fkiedrioh,  KD, 
iL  1,  pp.  007-013:  Hauok,  KD,  i.  340-341.  A  number  of 
«u4sr  tounMi  of  greater  or  leaer  value  are  ooUeoted  in 
F.  J.  Ifooe,  QwiUn&ammduno  der  hadUckm  Landuff 
eeWcAte.  L  l»-2e,  Oarisruhe,  1848;  and  in  ASB,  April.  iJL 
426-440.  Ooosult  further:  A.  Baur,  in  FnOntrom-  DUh 
emm^Arekiv,  id  (1877),  240-2A2:  alio  J.  Q.  MeuMl,  NeusaU 
I«l«ttfiir  der  OMsMcAldbtind*.  p.  3M,  Erfurt.  1780;  Rieder, 
Zmiachntt  dtt  Omdlaehaft  fitr  Bef&rdenmo  dm'  (TeKMdUe- 
Kwids  worn  FreAwo,  zUi  (1807),  79-104;  KL,  xiL  120. 

TRUE  REFORMED  CHmtCH.    See  Rbtobmbd 
(DrrrcH)  Chubch,  II.,  §  7. 

TRUEBLOOD,  BEHJAMIN  FRAHKUR:  Friend; 
b.  near  Salem,  Ind.,  Nov.  26,  1847.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eariham  Oollege,  Richmond,  Ind.  (B.A., 
1860),  and  was  principal  of  Raisin  Valley  Seminary, 
Adrian,  Mich.  (1860-71),  professor  of  English  Ut- 
erature  in  Eariham  College  (1871-73)  and  of  claa- 
sics  in  Penn  College,  la.  (1873-74),  and  president 
of  Wihnington  College,  O.  (1874-79),  and  of  Penn 
College  (1879-90).  In  1890-91  he  studied  miU- 
taiy  conditions  in  Europe,  and  since  1892  has  been 
general  secretaiy  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
and  editor  of  The  Advocate  of  Peace.  He  has  at- 
tended nearly  all  the  international  peace  confer- 
ences and  has  been  a  vice-president  of  several  of 
them.  He  took  part  in  the  National  Arbitration 
conferences  at  Washington  in  1896  and  1904,  and 
in  the  National  Peace  Conference  at  New  York  in 
1907.  Theologically  he  describes  himself  as  "  or- 
thodox in  a  large,  general  sense,"  and  as  accepting 
the  historical  method  of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  al- 
though not  acquiescing  in  some  of  the  extreme  con- 
clusions of  higher  criticism.  He  has  written  The 
Federation  of  the  World  (Boston,  1899) ;  and  Inter- 
national  Arbitratum  at  the  Opening  of  the  BOth  Cerir 
tury  (1910). 

TRULL  AN  STUODS:  Two  eynods  held  in  680 
and  692  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  imperial 
palace  at  Constantinople,  which  had  an  oval  vaulted 
roof  (hence  the  name,  Gk.-Lat.,  irouUoe,  trouUa, 
"  bowl  ").  The  first  of  these,  the  sixth  ecumenical 
council,  was  convened  by  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tinus  Pogonatus,  and  in  eighteen  sessions  endeav- 
ored to  allay  ike  controversies  aroused  by  the 
Monothelites  (q.v.).  The  second  Trullan  ^ynod 
was  convened  by  Justinian  II.  to  complete,  and 
form  one  council  with,  the  two  ecumenical  coun- 
cils of  653  and  680.  It  issued  102  canons,  some  of 
which  excited  the  antagonism  of  the  Western 
Churoh.  It  also  ignored  almost  entirely  Western 
synods,  thus  disregarding  aU  enactments  of  the 
popes.  The  thirteenth  canon  sanctioned  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy.  The  thirty-sixth  canon,  though 
ranking  the  patriaroh  of  Constantinople  after  the 
pope,  made  him  equal  in  power  and  privil^es. 


The  fifty-fifth  canon  repeated  the  Eastern  prohi- 
bition of  fasting  on  the  Saturdays  in  Lent;  the 
sixty-seventh  forbade  the  eating  of  blood  or  of 
suffocated  animals;  and  the  eighty-second  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  certain  pictures  of  Christ  as  the 
Lamb  of  (jod,  particulariy  those  in  which  John  the 
Baptist  was  also  represented.  Though  the  legates 
of  Pope  Sergius  I.  signed  the  canons  of  the  synod, 
when  Justinian  demanded  the  signature  of  Sergius 
I.,  the  latter  refused  and  absolutely  rejected  the 
canons  of  the  synod,  because  the  authority  of  Rome 
was  lessened.  Yet  a  definite  pronouncement  of  the 
church  was  never  delivered.  Hadrian  I.,  in  785, 
spoke  as  if  he  approved  them,  but  John  VIII.  (872- 
882),  while  not  specifically  rejecting  any  ^^mnTig 
declined  to  approve  any  which  were  contrary  to 
former  canons,  to  papal  decrees,  or  to  good  morals. 
The  Greek  Chureh,  on  the  oth^  hand,  has  always 
recognised  the  Trullan  canons  as  the  valid  meas- 
ures of  an  ecumenical  council.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BouooBAnnr:  W.  Bereridfe,  Sunodieon,  mm  pondaete 
eonofitan,  L  153-283,  Oxford,  1672;  F.  Waleh.  Hiatorie  der 
Kietheneammlweoen,  pp.  432  sqq.,  441  aqq.,  Leipmo,  1750; 
idem,  HieUnie  der  KeUerden,  ix.  317  sqq.,  387  sqq.,  443 
aqq.,  ib.  1780;  J.  8.  AaBemaai,  BMioiKeea  iurie  orieatalie, 
L  120, 408  aqq.,  ▼.  66-^48,  Rome.  1766;  J.  C.  W.  Aucosti, 
DetUneHrdi^teUen  aue  der  ehrietliehen  ArchOoiooie,  vL  124 
aqq.,  12  vola.,  Leipne,  1817-31;  A.  Pichler,  OtechiehU  der 
kirehUehen  TreitnunQ  ewieehen  OrieiU  und  Oecident,  L  87 
aqq.,  Munich,  1864;  HeisearOther,  Ccneatenffeeckiehie^ 
m.  314-347.  Edc.  tnmal.,  v.  206-241,  Fr.  tniul..  iu.  1,  pp. 
539-681;  idem,  Photiue,  L  210  sqq.,  216  aqq.,  R^ronsbuiK. 
1867;  Bchaff,  Chrietian  Churth,  iv.  507-510;  Ifanai,  Com- 
eiUa,  xL  189  aqq..  921  aqq.;  KL,  xiL  120-121. 

TRUMBULL,  HEURT  CLAY:  Congregational- 
ist;  b.  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  June  8,  1830;  d.  in 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1903.  His  educa- 
tion was  chiefly  private.  He  was  in  business  from 
1849  tiU  1858,  when  he  became  state  missionary  of 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union  for  Coimecticut. 
On  Sept.  10,  1862,  he  was  ordained  as  a  Oongie- 
gational  clergyman  in  order  to  go  as  chaplain  to 
the  Tenth  Regiment  Connecticut  Volunteers,  and 
was  in  the  army  service  till  Aug.  25,  1865  (prisoner 
of  war  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  1863).  From 
1865  till  1871  he  was  secretary  for  the  New  Eng- 
land department  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union;  was  normal  secretary  of  the  society  till 
1875,  when  he  came  to  his  final  position,  the  edi- 
torship of  The  Sunday  School  Timee,  published  in 
Philadelphia,  of  which  he  subsequently  became 
owner  and  which  he  brought  to  the  front  rank  of 
Sunday-school  journalism.  In  consequence  of  his 
excessive  labors  he  broke  down  in  ^e  winter  of 
1880  and  in  Jan.,  1881,  went  for  rest  and  recreation 
to  Egypt  and  Palestine.  He  had  no  linguistic  fit- 
ness for  oriental  or  Biblical  research,  but  he  de- 
voted much  attention  to  archeology  and  wrote  two 
volumes  which  display  wide  reading  and  have  been 
well  received.  'Die  first,  Kadesh  Bamea  (New 
York,  1884),  describes,  justifies,  and  puts  in  its 
proper  setting  what  has  been  accepted  as  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  site  of  Kadesh  Bamea,  at  l^ia- 
dees,  visited  on  Mar.  30,  1881.  The  second  wa« 
The  Blood  Covenant  (1885).  The  last  was  supple- 
mented by  The  Threshold  Covenant  (1896)  and  The 
Covenant  of  Salt  (1899),  both  valuable.  Consid- 
ering how  busy  his  life  was,  his  authorship  in  the 
way  of  books  was  laige,  for,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
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tioned,  he  wrote  five  biographies,  Heniy  Ward 
Camp  {The  Kmgh&y  Soldier,  Boston,  1865);  Elliot 
Beecher  Preston  (Hartford,  1866) ;  John  Wait  Bar- 
ton (FaUing  in  Hameaa,  Philadelphia,  1867) ;  Henry 
Hatch  Manning  {The  Captured  Scout  of  the  Army  of 
the  James,  Boston,  1869);  and  Henry  Philemon 
Haven  (7*^  Modd  Superintendent,  New  York, 
1880),  and  several  books  on  his  specialty  of  Sun- 
day-school instruction,  The  Sunday-school  Concert 
(Boston,  1861);  Teaching  and  Teachers  (Philadel- 
phia, 1885) ;  The  Sunday-^school,  its  Origin,  Mission, 
Methods  and  Auxiliaries  (Yale  lectures,  1888);  and 
Principles  and  Practice  (1889). 

Bibuogbafht:  P.  E.  Howaid,  The  Lift  Story  ofBtmy  Clay 
TrumbvU,  Philadelphia,  1005. 

TRUTH,  TRUTHFULlfESa 

L  llieoiy  of  Beligioaa  Knowledce. 
Aristoteliaa  Logio  (I  1). 
Critique  of  Kant  (I  2). 
Theoiy  of  Historical  Tkuth  (i  8). 
ReUckm  and  History  (i  4). 
The  Value- judgment  (i  6). 
Summary  (|  6). 
n.  Trnthfulnen. 
Hirtorical  (I  1). 
Gandor  and  Orthodoxy  (i  2). 
EiMntiab  of  TruthfulnflaB  (|  3). 

In  a  treatment  consistent  with  the  modem  sci- 
entific position,  truth  and  truthfulness  or  reality 
can  no  more  be  separated  than  '*  faith  which  is  be- 
Heved  "  and  "  faith  which  believes."  Truthfuhiess 
presupposes  a  ''  will  for  truth."  Such  truth  has 
become  a  possession  that  discloses  itself  to  the  en- 
tire man  only  as  he  fulfils  certain  conditions. 

L  Theory  of  Religious  Knowledge:  For  the  naive 
eonsdousn^s  human  knowledge  is  the  inner  pic- 
ture of  outer  reality.  This  postulate  lies  at  the 
basis  of  aU  systems  of  identity  of 

I.  Aristo-  thought  and  being.  The  view  pre- 
telian  vail^  until  the  time  of  Kant,  and. 
Logic  though  not  wholly  overcome,  yet  since 
his  day  scientific  knowledge  has  come 
to  be  contrasted  from  the  naive  as  critical.  Kant 
opened  his  critique  upon  experience,  the  classified 
Imowledge  of  experience,  or  the  mathematical  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  nature,  a  sphere  in  which  the 
identity  of  thought  and  being  seemed  precisely 
self-evident.  All  logic  (the  science  of  knowledge 
till  Kant)  until  then  was  Aristotelian  and  the  logic 
of  the  cognition  of  nature.  There  was  scarcely  the 
inception  of  a  logic  of  history.  Of  the  Greeks  Soc- 
rates turned  from  natiire  and  founded  ethics,  and 
Plato's  ethics  came  more  and  more  to  be  relig- 
ion. Medieval  logic,  however,  stood  upon  Aris- 
totle; and  how  seriously  it  claimed  to  deal  with 
experience  is  best  shown  in  the  fundamental  con- 
tentions over  the  universal  and  the  particular,  a 
problem  occupying  anew  the  inquiry  of  the  theory 
of  knowledge  to-day.  But  upon  the  point  that 
truth  was  simply  a  jncture  of  the  real  experientially 
there  was  no  disagroement;  and  historical,  ethical, 
and  religious  knowledge  was  logically  conceived  in 
forms  derived  from  the  cognition  of  nature.  To 
the  truth  thus  attained  by  the  natural  reason  was 
added,  in  Christian  dogmatics,  that  given  by  su- 
pernatural revelation  alone;  and  yet  positively  as 
revelation  was  preferred,  it  did  not  alter  the  con- 


ception of  truth  as  such.  There  has  never  been  a 
more  unitary  universal  philosophy  than  Scholas- 
ticism (q.v.),  and  yet  this  was  but  the  scientific 
projection  of  naive  knowing  and  popular  faith. 
Even  the  peculiar  products  of  the  original  knowl- 
edge of  the  mystics,  derived  by  contemplation  and 
ecstasy,  were  not  too  remote  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  general  world-view,  under  the  ruling  impres- 
sion that  truth  was  the  image  of  reality  and  fun- 
damentally one.  The  first  to  waver  were  the  nom- 
inalists. William  of  Occam  taught  that  the  most 
important  dogmas  contained  elements  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  reason.  His  pupil,  Robert 
'  Halcot,  was  the  first  to  teach  the  "  twofold  sense," 
which  the  Lateran  CJouncil  (1615)  condemned,  name- 
ly, that  the  same  thing  may  be  theologically  false 
and  philosophically  true  and  vice  versa.  Luther 
was  a  nominalist,  repudiated  the  Aristotelian  logic 
in  theology,  adhered  to  the  twofold  sense,  mysticism, 
and  the  Bible;  he  deserved  to  be  recognised  as  the 
fijrst  theologian  of  experience,  who  from  his  own  in- 
ner life  and  conduct  arrived  at  a  new  conception  of 
truth.  Through  Melanchthon,  reinspired  l^  a  new 
philological,  critical  edition  of  Aristotle,  the  medie- 
val view  again  gained  central  place  in  Protestantism. 
Meanwhile,  philosophy  was  diverted  from  dog- 
matism to  become  empiricism,  sensationalism,  or 
skepticism. 

The  mathematical  physical  science  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  attained  a  degree  of  certainty,  until 
recently  unanticipated  and  almost  unsurpassable. 
At  this  point,  Kant  sought  the  fundamentals 
of  this  drift,  and  found  them  by  a  critical  analysis 
of  human  experience.  He  discovmd 
2.  Critique  that  the  a  priori  forms  of  time  and 

of  Kant  space  and  the  categories  of  the  in- 
tellect were  the  tools  whereby  the 
reason  reaches  into  and  legislates  upon  the  unde- 
fined raw  materials  of  sense,  thus  fint  making  sci- 
entific sense-experience  possible.  Reason,  to- 
gether with  what  it  contributes,  alone  enforces 
itself  upon  sense  phenomena,  producing  knowledge, 
to  which  it  imparts  strict  conformity  with  law, 
necessity,  and  universality.  In  drawing  attention 
to  the  universal  relations  that  make  knowledge 
possible,  Kant  removed  knowledge  from  the  things 
in  themselves,  which  recede  to  an  inaccessible  re- 
moteness, into  the  inner  sanctum  of  the  active 
human  spirit  itself.  He  did  not  surrender  it  to  the 
empirical  individual;  but,  by  logical  critical  de- 
duction, he  set  forth  pure  reason  as  an  inner  struc- 
ture of  the  human  spirit-life,  transcending  every 
form  of  individuality  and  all  empirical  psychology, 
and  possessing  its  own  cohesive  laws  as  well  as  uni- 
versal validity.  Neither  has  pure  subjectivism  any 
claim  here;  on  the  contrary  only  thus  is  mathemati- 
cal physical  knowledge  made  possible.  The  old  naive 
conception  of  truth  with  the  indulgence  of  extrava- 
gant suppositions  on  the  part  of  speculative  philos- 
ophy had  to  be  destroyed,  in  order,  as  he  professed, 
to  save  faith;  for  to  apply  the  instruments  of  pure 
reason  to  that  which  is  not  subject  of  experience 
(sense)  would  lead  to  unbelief.  The  truth  of  the 
subjects  outside  of  that  experience  must  be 
approached  by  another  way,  tiiat  of  faith.  This 
way  is  by  the  course  of  the  a  priori  moral  law* 
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Founded  uppn  the  experience  of  the  practical 
son,  the  knowledge  of  freedom,  immortality,  and 
God  (on  the  three  postulates,  see  Rbuqion,  Phi- 
LosoPHT  OP,  I.,  3,  i  4)  is  more  secure  than  if  de- 
rived from  the  complex  of  outer  experience.  Thia 
meant  the  reenthronement  of  the  will  in  philoso- 
phy, which  in  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics  had 
become  a  mere  attendant  of  the  intellect  (d,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  Scholasticibm,  III.,  2,  f  1).  In  this 
realm  of  the  practical  reason,  ethical  truth  obtained 
an  impregnable  security,  and  here  Kant  laid  the 
basis.  The  doctrine  of  the  twofold  sense  had  be- 
come firmly  established  in  principle  and  method, 
and  notwithstanding  recurring  attack,  it  prevails 
to  this  day  in  theology  and  philosophy. 

Certainly  there  is  only  one  truUi;  but  it  does 
not  lend  itself  so  readily  to  the  oonveoient  scheme 
of  reality  there  and  thought  here.   On  the  contrary, 

in  different  ways,  by  means  of  differ- 

3.  Theoxy  ent  powers,  and  in  pursuit  of  differing 

of  Historical  interests,  the  human  spirit  avails  itself 

Truth,      of  that  accessible  to  it  which  proves  to 

be  truth.  According  to  the  ways  pur^ 
sued,  truth  is  realised  as  knowledge  of  nature,  of 
morality,  of  religion,  or  of  art.  A  precipitated  gen- 
eralisation, like  the  popular  German  **  monism  "  of 
the  day,  affords  no  more  than  an  abridgment  of 
the  kingdom  of  realisation  aUotted  to  man.  Thus, 
by  this  specialised  interest,  one  side  of  the  truth 
has  come  to  light  only  recently,  the  truth  of  his- 
tory. Just  as  the  preparation  of  the  materials  of 
physical  knowledge  by  Newton  and  his  colleagues 
was  necessary  to  render  the  critical  analysis  of 
Kant  possible,  so  the  theory  of  history,  n^ected 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  had  to  await  the  pre- 
paratory historical  research  and  grouping  of  ma- 
terial by  Leopold  von  Ranke  and  his  colaborers. 
Now,  the  distinction  between  the  processes  of 
knowledge  of  natural  science  and  scientific  history 
is  seriously  imdertaken  as  well  as  an  inquiry  as  to 
their  limits.  The  human  spirit  operates  under  the 
voluntary  impulse  toward  historical  research  dif- 
ferently from  its  method  toward  the  knowledge  of 
natural  science.  In  the  latter  the  process  is  from 
the  individual  as  a  mere  example  of  the  many  to 
the  concept  of  multiplicity,  and  further  to  law 
amidst  manifold  phenomena.  Starting  out  from 
the  particular,'  yet  essentially  indifferent  to  par- 
ticularity, the  reason  ascends  by  ever  repeated  and 
rarer  abstractions  to  the  ultimate  universal  and 
necessary.  But  in  respect  of  historical  research, 
the  interest  attaches  to  the  individual  as  regards 
its  particularity,  singularity,  and  unity.  To  in- 
vade the  mystery  of  the  individual  Us  the  specific 
undertaking  of  history.  This  does  not  mean  its 
isolation;  for  the  experimenter  in  natural  science 
isolates  the  individual  in  order  to  master  its  phe- 
nomena, but,  for  the  historical  investigator,  the 
single  indivisible  possesses  its  unity  only  in  its  re- 
lations, as  a  social  individual.  The  term  individual 
is  not  used  here  to  refer  only  to  the  single  human 
being,  the  individual  exchange  medium,  but  also 
to  the  collective  unities,  such  as  the  State,  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  Church.  The  correctness  of  the  process 
with  reference  to  natural  sdenoe  is  shown  by  the 
applied  technical  results.    While  this  test  ia  want- 


ing in  the  other,  yet  in  the  sum  total  of  scientific 
knowledge,  historical  seienoe  presents  a  concep- 
tion of  history  which  is  equally  fundamental  to  a 
comprehensive  world-view  with  natural  science. 
Natural  science  aims  to  grasp  the  rational  in  the 
universe;  historical  science,  the  irrational  in  the 
particular  and  singular  in  the  world:  both  are 
essential  to  a  knowledge  of  the  whole. 

This  examination  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 

theology  as  the  science  of  religion;  because  at  the 

present  hour,  the  question  of  the  verity  of  religion 

resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  oi  hi»- 

torical  religion.    In  fact,  religion  and 

4*  Religion  history    at    present    constitute    the 

and        ground  themes  of  theology  whereby 

Histoxy.  it  is  to  create  its  master-work.  Two 
reasons  may  be  ascribed  for  the  unrest 
manifested  on  this  account  in  certain  theological 
and  lay  circles:  (1)  the  historical  critical  theology 
(from  J.  S.  Semler  down)  has  done  its  earnest  work 
in  advance  of  a  dear  theory  of  the  relation  of  his- 
tory and  religion;  but  the  problems  of  historical 
theology  lie  momentarily  more  in  the  order  of  his- 
torical theory  than  in  research;  (  2)  the  naive  or 
traditional  Christianity  of  many  has  xiot  yet  adi^ted 
itself  to  that  advantage  which  devolves,  with  re- 
spect to  the  historical  material,  upon  the  subjective 
factor  of  appropriation  by  faith  or  personal  con- 
viction independently  achieved.  No  longer  is  the 
truth  that  system  of  supernatural  cognitions  and 
opinions  handed  down  by  the  theologians  from 
generation  to  generation.  Nor  is  it  simply  search 
for  truth  without  rest  or  aim  (Lessing).  Just  as  for 
natural  science  there  is  in  order  a  "  will  for  natural 
science,"  so  for  religious  truth  there  is  requisite  a 
"  will  for  religious  truth."  The  latter  is  undoubted- 
ly at  hand  as  idea,  in  general;  but  as  reality  it  is 
present  only  in  that  receptive  subject  in  which  it 
has  become  reality.  Religious  truth  is  also  the 
common  historical  property  of  the  religious  society, 
but  only  so  far  as  experienced  and  adapted  anew  in 
the  experience  of  the  individuals,  llie  absolute- 
ness of  Christianity  no  longer  rests  upon  Aristote- 
lian logic  and  Platonic  mysticism,  or  syllogistic 
abstractions  and  the  via  negaHva;  but  upon  the 
fact  that  from  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  there  have 
been  men  continually  who  attributed  absolute 
worth  to  Christianity  and  gave  their  life  for  it 
There  is  no  absoluteness  on  earth  but  that  of  per- 
sonal estimation  and  conviction.  Religioii  de- 
mands no  more  than  that  men  aflirm:  thou  art 
true,  (jod  requires  no  more  than  that  men  shall 
fear,  love,  and  trust  him  in  all  things.  Christ  asks 
no  more  than  that  men  accept  him  as  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  The  relativity  of  the  histoiy 
of  religion  can  be  overcome  only  practically,  each 
man  working  for  himself  and  not  by  proxy  in  any 
other  way.  The  only  triumphant  answer  to  the 
relativity  of  universal  religious  history  is  its  mis- 
sion to  the  world,  which  is  also  its  necessary  com- 
plement for  the  theory  of  religious  truth. 

Under  these  circumstances  error  has  won  a  dif- 
ferent position  in  the  religious  system.  There  is 
not  only  tolerable,  but  also,  on  the  average,  neces- 
sary, dissonance  in  the  harmony.  Not  every  error 
is  meant,  but  that  of  the  sincerely  seeking  man, 
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who  doubts  in  the  interest  of  his  own  purity  and 

honesty.    Also  poetry,  myth,  legend — every  activity 

and  endowment  of  man  may  serve  as 

5.  The      a  vessel  of  truth;  whether  it  is  so  is  in 
Value-      each  case  a  question  of  fact,  which 

judgment  must  find  its  answer  partly  in  the  in- 
terest of  reason  and  partly  in  the  free 
personal  judgment  of  the  moral  person.  In  this 
connection  the  value-judgment  (see  Rtischl,  Ai/- 
brecht)  has  become  of  great  importance.  This 
does  not  imply  its  substitution  for  the  ontological 
judgment,  but  it  signifies  that  man  as  a  religious 
ethical  person,  together  with  those  of  his  kind,  dis- 
covers himself  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  vsJues, 
without  the  estimation  and  possession  of  which  he 
can  not  live,  and  the  assent  to  which  affords  him 
grasp  and  support.  Man  amidst  these  value-rela- 
tions is  the  man  of  history,  the  subject  of  historical 
conduct  and  the  object  of  historical  science;  there- 
fore preeminently  the  man  of  religion.  In  contrast 
with  morality,  which  is  not  to  be  based  on  the  con- 
cepts of  values  and  properties  (although  belonging 
in  this  kingdom  of  values  and  value-relations)  re- 
ligion, as  to  its  basis  and  certainty,  refers  primarily 
to  values  and  value-relations.  Value  and  truth  are 
its  synonyms.  Here  also  absoluteness  is  to  be 
predicated.  In  his  personal  valuations  man  con- 
tinuously fulfils  absolute  estimations.  Whoever 
would  permit  himself  to  be  deterred  from  this 
privilege,  throiigh  the  relativity  of  comparative 
rational  criticism,  would  no  longer  be  a  spiritually 
sound  person.  To  the  Christian  who  is  really  such, 
Christianity  remains  the  true  religion.  This  con- 
ception of  religious  truth  approves  itself  also  in 
Scripture,  although  the  problem  of  truth  then  ap- 
peared differently.  The  Hebrew  *emeth,  "  truth," 
expresses  "  firmness,"  "  faithfulness."  The  Greek 
€Uilheta  denotes  that  which  is  manifest.  Univer- 
sally in  the  New  Testament,  truth  is  the  revelation 
of  salvation  and  happiness,  a  possession  rescuing 
to  life.  Hence  it  is  no  instruction  of  the  intellect 
but  a  worth  to  be  conceived  through  its  appropria- 
tion on  the  part  of  every  religious  ethiciJ  person. 
Although  from  the  point  of  view  of  purely  human 
observation  this  appears  as  the  moral  act  of  the 
one  who  seeks,  yet  the  peculiar  reUgious  judgment 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  religious  man  always  ac- 
cepts the  knowledge  of  religious  truth  as  simply  a 
^t  or  act  of  God,  or  a  divine  revelation;  namely, 
as  a  finding  or  being  found  without  merit  on  the 
part  of  the  finder. 

If,  after  what  precedes,  truth  is  not  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  reality  to  which  mind  is  passive,  but  comes 
to  realization  under  conditions  arising 

6.  Sum*    out  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
maiy.       soul,  then  truth  can  be  conceived  only 

from  conditions  under  which  the  hu- 
man spirit  produces  and  possesses  truth.  Always  in 
speaking  of  truth  it  is  customary  to  have  in  mind 
something  without,  independent  of  self,  an  outer 
reality;  this  even  in  reflecting  on  the  ego;  but 
truth  results  only  as  this  apparent  reality  (conno- 
ting phenomena  with  things)  is  investigated  and 
resolved.  Truth  comes  to  light  in  receiving  the 
effects  of  the  objects  of  one's  interest.  How  or 
under  what  oonditionfl  this  takes  place  is  for  the 


inquiry  of  the  criticism  of  knowledge.  This — ac- 
cording to  the  manifoldness  of  inquiring  interest — 
may  be  criticism  of  scientific,  esthetic,  moral,  or 
religious  truth.  Religious  truth  is  the  internal  grasp 
of  the  objects  of  the  religious  interest  ("  the  will  for 
religious  truth  "),  so  far  as  this  is  manifest  to  one 
who  is  religiously  truthful;  i.e.,  has  become  a  fac- 
tor of  his  spiritual  possession  under  the  conditions 
peculiar  to  religious  cognition.  See  also  Revela- 
tion; and  Reugion. 

n.  Truthfulness:  As  duty  and  virtue,  truthful- 
ness has  been  recognised  in  the  ethics  of  aU  nations 
at  aU  times.    Falsehood  from  selfish 

X.  Histor-  motive  points,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
icaL  radical  evil  in  man.  Truthfulness  is 
demanded  in  Scripture  expressly  and 
unconditionally  (Matt.  v.  37;  James  v.  12).  The 
lax  construction  in  the  East  of  the  injimction  of  the 
New  Testament  is  illustrated  in  the  work  of  Chrys- 
ostom,  "  On  the  Priesthood."  Guilty  of  leading 
by  deception  a  friend  into  the  priesthood,  which 
then  he  himself  evaded,  he  greatly  exults  over  the 
"advantage  of  deceit."  The  end  justifies  the  means. 
Otherwise  testifies  Augustine  in  De  mendacio  (395), 
and  in  Contra  mendacium  (420).  In  the  latter, 
on  a  special  case,  he  takes  the  positive  ground 
of  repudiating  the  lie  of  pretense  for  pious  objects. 
This  precedent  unfortunately  was  not  followed  in 
the  mendacious  casuistry  which  reached  its  worst 
phases  in  Probabilism  (q.v.)  and  mental  reserva- 
tion (see  Reservation,  Mental).  Also  on  Prot- 
estant soil  a  vigorous  construction  (Kant,  Fichte) 
was  in  conflict  with  a  laxer  theory  (Rothe).  In 
practise  a  decided  improvement  has  made  itself 
apparent;  specially  in  scientific  research  and  rep- 
resentation, the  sense  for  truth  and  the  will  to  be 
truthful  have  manifestly  increased.  It  is  a  reproach 
to  the  Ch\u>ch  that  this  victory  had  to  be  won  in 
combating  ecclesiastical  antagonism.  Moral  re- 
sponsibility for  the  mistaking  of  historical  fact  can 
first  with  safety  be  referred  to  individuals  with  the 
rise  of  Humanism  and  the  printing  of  books.  The 
passion  for  controversy  and  the  interest  of  partisan 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers  also  misled 
some  into  doing  violence  to  historical  truth.  The 
psychology  of  autobiographies  presents  a  chapter 
fuU  of  interesting  riddles.  The  most  admirable 
enthusiasm  for  truth  can  under  the  ciroiimstances 
pass  over  into  immoral  fanaticism.  No  longer  sur- 
prising, then,  is  the  h3rpocritical  pretense  of  H.  S. 
Reimarus  (q.v.),  in  offering  his  religion  of  reason 
for  the  security  of  the  religion  of  revelation  (1754), 
when  at  least  ten  years  previous  he  had  volunteered 
a  new  religion  and  violently  assailed  the  Christian 
pretending  to  defend  it.  The  truthful  Lessing  after- 
ward had  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  this  falsehood, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  customary  anonymous  author- 
ship, with  which,  then  as  always,  was  invariably 
covered  something  untruthful. 

The  pathetic  complaint  of  Reimarus  was  the 
necessity  of  double-facedness  all  his  lifetime,  and 
this  was  the  lot  of  all  liberal-minded  men  imder 
the  imminence  of  orthodox  coercion.  The  situa- 
tion for  science  and  life  has  been  much  relieved; 
yet  the  accomplishment  of  truthfulness  in  theol- 
ogy and  Church  is  a  vital  question.    The  difficulty 
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is  due  to  the  Church's  acting  as  guardian  of  the 
heritage  of  its  nxembers,  while  it  will  not  grant 

its  officers  and  representatives  of  leam- 

3.  Candor  ing  the  free  use  of  new  knowledge  be- 

and        fore  it  has  been  compromised  or  reo- 

Orthodozy.  onciled  with  the  old.    It  is  then  a 

matter  for  individiials  or  parties  to 
choose  between  a  conservative,  a  radical,  or  a  medi* 
ating  position.  Mediating  tendencies  are  usually 
alleged  by  their  opponents  to  be  '^counterfeit." 
This  impUes  the  demand  that  to  the  words  and 
formulas  of  tradition  must  ever  be  given  only  their 
original  meaning,  while  new  views  must  employ  new 
words  and  new  formulas.  Such  a  thing  is  impossible ; 
for  the  store  of  words  is  limited,  and  the  liife  of  the 
language  must  perx>etuate  itself  naturally  only 
through  a  continuous  change  of  the  inherent  sense. 
Even  the  most  rigorous  conservathre  observance  of 
the  import  of  words  and  formulas  can  not  prevent 
some  shifting  of  the  meaning;  for  men  change,  and 
likewise  their  relation  to  tradition.  There  are  no 
verbal  instruments  at  the  disposal  of  truthfulness 
other  than  those  offered  by  a  continuously  chang- 
ing language  medium.  Again,  several  systematists 
have  drawn  attention  by  placing  the  problems  of 
truth  and  truthfulness  in  the  center;  namely,  in 
religion  W.  Herrmann,  and  in  ethics,  among  others, 
W.  Koppelmann. 

Every  definition  of  truthfulness  as  duty  and 
virtue  that  exhausts  itself  simply  in  the  agreement 
of  speech  and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  professor 

is  both  trivial  and  unsatisfying.    It  is 

3.  Kisentisls  apt  to  be  wrecked  presently  on  the 

of  Truth-   shoals  of  casuistry.    Truthfulness  is  to 

fulness,     be  conceived  as  no  less  than  that  duty 

and  virtue  which  constitute  the  eth- 
ical person  himself  and  which  permeate  life  uni- 
formly in  all  its  relations  to  the  person.  The  truth- 
ful person  is  truthful  though  he  be  silent  or  even 
carries  on  untrue  speech.  He  is  such  not  only  for 
himself,  but  disseminates  an  atmosphere  of  truth- 
fulness about  him.  While  the  regard  for  the  true 
import  and  degree  of  verity  of  a  statement  is  of 
great  pedagogical  interest  and  solicits  frequently 
the  moral  verdict  upon  itself,  yet  when  it  comes 
to  the  establishment  of  truthfulness  in  character  and 
conduct,  it  all  depends  on  whether  men  are  truthful 
persons.  That  means  men  who  do  not  belie  them- 
selves and  who  prove  their  uprightness  with  them- 
selves in  their  relation  with  other  men  and  with 
facts;  men  who  do  not  deceive  God,  and  hence  not 
themselves  or  their  fellow  men;  men  who  from  an 
inner  necessity  and  choice  accept  things  as  they 
are  and  represent  themselves  as  being  what  they 
are.  Religion  is  truthfulness  toward  God,  and 
morality,  if  this  be  granted,  is  nothing  but  applied 
religion.  (Martin  Raj>e.) 

Bibuoobafht:  The  subject  ia  of  coune  treated  in  the  woria 
<m  Ethics  (q.v.)  such  as  R.  Rothe's,  iii.  637-e02.  Witten- 
bei«,  1848;  and  W.  Herrmann's,  3d  ed..  TQbincen,  1904. 
Tluee  important  books  are:  H.  Riok^rt,  Die  Chreruen  der 
ruUurwiaaenachafUichen  BtgriffabildunOf  2  vols.,  Leipsio» 
1896-1902;  Q.  Simmel.  Die  Prablane  der  OeaehvAUphHoao- 
phie,  2d  ed.,  ib.  1905;  and  S.  Eck.  Rdioion  and  GeeehiehU, 
Tabingen,  1907.  Consult  further:  A.  A.  Coumot,  Beeai 
eur  lee  fondemente  de  noe  eonnaieeancee,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1861 ; 
J.  F.  Ferrier,  Inetitutee  of  Melaphyeiee:  the  Theory  of  Know- 
ing and  Being,  Edinburgh,  1854;   W.  WfaidelbaDd,  UAer 


die  aewieehmi  der  Brkemniniu,  Beriln.  1873;  J.WiUe^Zur 
ErtemUmeeiKeorie  und  Btkik,  ib.  1877;  H.  P.  Biddle,  £2e- 
fMHto  ofKnowiedoe,  Gmdnnati.  1881 ;  J.  Rehmke.  Die  WA 
aU  Wahmekmuno  und  BegriS,  Beztin,  1881;  H.  de  Oos- 
■olei.  La  CertHude  yhHoeopMqme,  Paxil,  1883;  E.  de  Prei- 
Moat,  Lee  Originee,  Le  Problmne  de  la  eotmaieaamre,  ib. 
1883,  Enc  tnasL,  A  Study  of  Origim,  London.  1883; 
Q.  EDittger,  i>at  VerhikUwU  der  affenOiehen  Meinmng 
9u  WahrkeU  und  LOge  im  lO.-lM.  Jahrktmdmt,  Beiiin, 
1884;  E.  Bnmouf.  La  Vie  et  la  penete,  Paris.  1888;  F. 
Grung,  Dae  PrMem  der  Gmeie^mt,  Heidelbeig,  1886; 
S.  L.  Fisober,  Die  Qryndfiragen  der  BfkeeudmedheBrit, 
Mains,  1887;  B.  Lasch.  Dae  Brvoaehen  und  die  Bntmek- 
lung  der  kieUnieehen  KriHk  im  MiUelaiter,  Bfeslaii.  1887; 
W.  Foessnecker,  Die  WeU  ale  uneere  Braekeinungeueil  wd 
uneere  GedankteeU,  Berlin,  1887;  H.  Beignn,  Beeai  mw  lee 
donnSee  immidialee  de  la  eonedenee,  Paris*  1890,  .&!«. 
tnnsl..  Time  and  Free  WiU;  An  Beeay  on  the  Imme' 
diaU  Data  of  Conedoueneee,  London,  1910;  A.  Rniwnid. 
Srketmtnieelehre,  2  vols.,  Fieiburs,  1890;  J.  Qardnir.  La 
Connaieeanee,  Toxin,  1895;  J.  Koestlin,  Der  Gkudte  wad 
eeine  Bedetdung  far  Brkenntniee,  Leben  und  Kirche,  Berlin, 
1895;  H.  Qomperi,  Die  Peychidogie  der  logieehen  Oruni- 
thateaehen,  Vienna,  1896;  Q.  Oory,  L'lnmmnenee  de  la 
raieon  done  la  eonnaieanee  sMuiblc,  Paris,  1896;  D.  L. 
Jordan.  The  Stability  of  Truth,  in  Poputar  Sdenee  Monthly, 
i  (1897),  pp.  642-654,  749-757;  8.  H.  Hodcran.  The  Mtto- 
phyeice  of  Bxperienee,  4  vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1898: 
St.  Q.  Mivart,  The  Oroundwork  of  Science,  New  York  and 
London,  1898;  J.  W.  Powell,  Truth  and  Emr;  or.  The 
JScMiic«  o/ZnleUseCMm,  Chicago,  1898;  F.  8.  Turner.  KmowI- 
edge,  BeUefand  Certitude,  London,  1900;  J.  Mausfaaeh.  Die 
kathoHeehe  Moral,  Cologne.  1901;  W.  Henmsan.  R^wn- 
eehe  und  eeangeUeehe  SittKehkeit,  3d  ed.,  Maibuxg.  1903; 
W.  Koppelmann,  Kritik  dee  dttU^en  Bewueeteeine,  Berlin. 
1904;  idem.  Die  Btkik  Kante,  ib.  1907. 

TRUXnXO,  tni-bll'y6  (TRUJILLO),  ORDER 
OF:  An  order  of  knigbts  imder  the  CSatooian  rule, 
founded  in  the  thirteoith  century,  and  taking  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Tnizillo  (130  m.  8.w.  of 
Madrid).  The  times  wore  not  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  so  many  separate  orders  as  were 
then  in  existence,  and  after  a  brief  struggle,  the 
order  of  Tnmllo  was  united  with  the  orders  of  Al- 
cantara and  Galatrava  (qq.v.). 

TRT60PH0RUS,  trai''goro-ruB,  JOHAHHES: 
German  Reformer;  b.  at  Fritilar  (105  m.  e.  of 
Cologne)  in  1497;  d.  at  Wildungen  (8  m.  w.  of 
Fritdar)  June  3,  1542.  Bom  of  pious  parents 
named  Hefentrfiger  (from  which  the  name  he  as- 
sumed was  Gredsed),  he  was  early  destined  for 
clerical  life,  and  two  of  his  sisters  were  Benedictine 
nuns.  At  Erfurt  he  became  bachelor  in  philosophy 
in  1517,  was  ordained  priest  in  1521,  taking  the 
position  of  confessor  to  the  Augustinian  nuns  of 
his  native  town.  The  news  of  Luther's  movement 
early  reached  the  town,  and  Ttygophonis  accepted 
the  new  Gospel,  which  he  prea^ed,  and  married  a 
nun,  with  the  result  that  he  had  to  leave  the  town. 
Meantime  the  Reformation  had  begun  to  work  in 
Waldeck,  either  through  literary  connections  or 
because  of  influences  from  Hesse  and  Westphalia. 
The  youthful  but  f aj>sighted  and  eneigetic  Count 
Philip  rV.,  who  ruled  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  county,  returned  from  the  diet  at  Worms  a 
confirmed  adherent  of  Luther.  Philip  m.,  who 
controlled  the  northern  part,  seems  to  have  been 
led  to  Lutheranism  by  his  second  wife,  Anne  of 
Cleves.  Conditions  were  favorable  to  a  complete  in- 
troduction of  the  Reformation  when  the  right  man 
appeared.  At  this  juncture  Trygophorus  was  called 
by  PhiHp  IV.  to  the  little  dty  of  Waldeck,  and  his 
operations  were  soon  successful.    In  1531  he  was 
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called  to  ^^diingen,  the  residence  of  Philip  IV., 
and  there  began  a  work  of  real  significance  in  es- 
tablishing the  church  of  the  Reformation  in  Wal- 
deck.  He  was  the  leader  and  initiator  of  the  vari- 
ous steps,  introducing  catechetical  instruction  and 
producing  an  antiphonary  for  the  church  service. 

Trygophorus  was  a  man  of  marked  genius  and 
practical  bent,  was  recognised  in  the  region  as  an 
authority  in  religious  matters  second  only  to  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  and  did  no  little  service  by  his 
gifts  for  liturgies.  He  was  a  man  of  great  earnest- 
ness and  strong  will,  resolute  in  his  fidelity  to  strict 
Lutheranism  and  in  opposition  to  Roman  Catholic 
or  sectarian  tendencies,  so  that  the  Waldeck  church 
possessed  always  the  character  of  a  strictly  Lu- 
theran body.  (ViCTOB  Schultzb.) 

BmiooRAPBT:    V.  SoholtM,  WaldeekUehe  ReformaUonag^' 
aekiehte,  Leipoic,  1903.  of.  ZKO,  1007,  pp.  60  aqq. 

TSCHACKERT,  tchak'ert,  PAUL  MORTTZ  ROB- 
ERT: German  Protestant;  b.  at  Freystadt  (22  m. 
n.w.  of  Glogau),  Lower  Silesia,  Jan.  10,  1848; 
d.  at  Gattingen  July  7,  1911.  He  studied  at 
the  imiversities  of  Breslau,  Halle,  and  Gdttingen, 
1868-74  (lic.theol.,  Bredau,  1875;  Ph.D.,  Leipsic, 
1875),  and  in  1875  became  privat-docent  for 
historical  theology  at  Breslau;  associate  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  at  Halle,  1877;  full  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  subject  at  Kdnigsberg,  1884;  and 
after  1889  was  professor  of  church  history  at 
Gottingen.  In  theology  he  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Tholuck  and  Julius  MfUler.  Besides  his  work  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Zeitsckrift  der  OeaeUachaftfiir 
niedertdehnsche  KirchengesckichU  and  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  editions  of  J.  H.  Kurtz's 
Lehrbueh  der  Kirchengeschichte  (in  collaboration  with 
G.  N.  Bonwetsch;  Leipsic,  1899,  1906),  and  of  Die 
iLnverdnderU  Augtbwrger  Konfesfion  (1901),  he  wrote 
or  edited  Anna  Maria  von  Sckurmann  (Gotha,  1876) ; 
Peter  von  AiUi  (1877);  Die  Pdpste  der  Renaissance 
(Heidelberg,  1879) ;  Evangdische  Polemik  gegen  die 
romische  Kirche  (Oiotha,  1885) ;  VorteUe  und  Gefah- 
ren,  wdche  der  Mission  aus  der  Kolonialpolitik  er^ 
wacheen  (Leipsic,  1886);  Johannes  Briessmanns 
Flasculi  (Gotha,  1887) ;  Georg  von  Polem,  Bischo/von 
Samland  (Ldpeic,  1888);  Unbekannte  handstMftr 
liche  Predigten  und  Scholien  Martin  Luthers  (1888); 
Urkundenbuch  zur  Reformationsgeschichte  des  Her^ 
zogtums  Preussen  (3  vols.,  1890);  Paid  Speratus  von 
RdUin  (Halle,  1891);  Herzog  Albrecht  von  Preussen 
(Halle,  1894);  Ungedruckte  Brief e  zur  aUgemeinen 
Reformatiansgeschichie  (Gottingen,  1894);  Magister 
Johannes  Svid  (Brunswick,  1897);  Herzogin  £2tsa- 
beth  van  MUnden  (Leipsic,  1899) ;  AnUmiia  Corvinus* 
Lteben  und  Schri/ten  (Hanover,  1900) ;  Briejwechsd 
des  Anlonius  Carvinus  (1900) ;  Stoat  und  Kirche  im 
Konigreieh  Preussen  (Gottingen,  1901);  Modus 
Vivendi.  GrundUnien  fur  das  Zusammerdd)en  der 
Konfeseionen  im  deutschen  Reich  (Munich,  1908); 
Herzog  Albrecht  von  Preussen  als  angMich  bedeutender 
geisdicher  Liederdichier  der  ReformatianszeU  (Kdnigs- 
berg,  1909) ;  and  Die  Entstehung  der  lutherischen  und 
reformierien  KireherUehre  sanii  ihren  innerproteskmi" 
ischen  Gegensdizen  (Gottingen,  1910). 

TUBALw    See  Goo  and  Magog;   and  Table  of 
THE  Nations,  i  4. 
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TUCH,  tuH,  FRIEDRICH:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Quedlinbuig  Dec.  17,  1806;  d.  at  Leipsic  Apr. 
12,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Halle  (1825-29),  where  he  became  privat-docent 
in  1830  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  lecturing  at 
first  on  Hebrew  and  otiier  Semitic  languages,  and 
later  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. After  bdng  associate  professor  at  Halle 
for  a  time,  he  was  called,  in  1841,  to  Leipsic  in  a 
similar  capacity,  becoming  full  professor  two  years 
later;  in  1853  he  became  also  canon  of  Zeits. 

The  chief  work  of  Tuch  was  his  Kommentar  Hber 
die  Genesis  (Halle,  1838),  a  book  distinguished  for 
its  grammatical  acumen,  wealth  of  information  on 
the  topography,  flora,  fauna,  and  customs  of  Pales- 
tine, and  recognition  of  the  historical  kernel  in  the 
primitive  records  of  Israel.  The  major  portion  of 
his  writings,  however,  were  brief  programs  and  the 
like.  These  fall  into  two  groups:  linguistic  and  geo- 
graphical. Among  the  former  mention  should  be 
made  of  his  2>e  JEihiopica  lingua  sonorum  proprie- 
taHbus  gu^msdam  (Leipsic,  1854);  De  JEthiopicfE 
lingum  sonorum  sibiJUmHum  naiura  el  usu  (1854); 
as  well  as  of  his  Einundzwanzig  sinaiOsche  Inschriften 
(1849),  though  his  attempt  to  prove  these  Sinaitio 
inscriptions  piu^  Arabic  is  now  known  to  be  erro- 
neous. In  the  second  category  his  most  noteworthy 
contributions  were:  De  Nino  urbe  (1845),  proving 
that  Nineveh  could  have  been  situated  only  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tigris;  Reise  des  Sheikh  Ibrahim 
d-Krijari  eL-Medeni  durch  einen  TeU  PaldsHmu 
(1850),  and  Antoninus  Martyr,  seine  Zeit  und  seine 
PUgerfahrt  nach  dem  Morgerdande  (1864),  the  first 
treating  of  a  Mohammedan  traveler  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  second  of  an  Italian  pilgrim 
of  the  late  sixth  century;  and  Masada,  die  fierodiani- 
sche  Felsenfeste  (1863),  identifying  Masada  with  the 
heap  of  ruins  at  the  modem  Sabbah.  Allusion 
should  also  be  made  to  his  Die  Himmdfahrt  Jesu^ 
eine  topographische  Frage  (1857),  in  which  he  sought 
to  prove  that  Bethany  was  the  place  of  the  ascen- 
sion; as  well  as  to  his  Commentaiio  de  Maisaloth  en 
Arbdois  1  Mak.  9,  «  (1853),  and  his  Qucutiones  de 
Flavii  Josephi  libris  historicis  (1859). 

(ViCTOB  RTBSBLt.) 

Bibuoobapht:    V.  Ramd.  in  ZKW,  1880,  pp.  160  aqq.; 
ADB,  xxzviiL  764  sqq. 

TUCKER,  BEVERLY  DANDRIDGE:  Protestant 
Episcopal  assistant  bishop  of  southern  Virginia; 
b.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  9,  1847.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  served,  despite  his  youth,  on  the  Con- 
federate side,  and  after  the  close  of  hostilities 
resumed  his  studies,  being  graduated  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Theological  Seminary  in  1873.  He  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  the  same  year  and  advanced  to  the 
priesthood  in  1875,  and  from  1873  to  1882  was  min- 
ister and  rector  in  North  Famham  Parish,  Va.  He 
was  then  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Norfolk,  Va.,  until 
1906,  when  he  was  consecrated  assistant  bidiop  of 
southern  Virginia. 

TUCKER,  FREDERICK  ST.  GEORGE  DE  LAU- 
TOUR.    See  Booth  Tuckbb. 

TUCKER,  WILLIAM  JEWETT:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Griswold,  Conn.,  July  13, 1839.  He  was 
educated  at  Dartmouth  (A.B.,  1861),  and,  after 
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being  a  teacher  for  two  yaars,  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  (gpraduated  1866).  He  was 
pastor  of  Franklin  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Manchester,  N.  H.  (1866-75);  pastor  of  ICadison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  (1875-79); 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (1879-93);  and  in  1893  was  elected 
president  of  Dartmouth  College,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  1908.  At  Boston  he  founded  the  social 
settlement  called  Andover  House,  and,  in  addition 
to  assisting  in  editing  The  And4)ver  Review,  has 
written  The  new  Movement  in  HumanUy:  From 
Liberty  to  Unity  (Boston,  1892),  and  Making  and 
Unmaking  of  the  Preacher  (Lyman  Beecher  lectures 
at  Yale;  1899). 

TUCKERMAN,  JOSEPH:  American  Unitarian 
philanthropist;  b.  in  Boston  Jan.  18,  1778;  d.  at 
Havana  Apr.  20,  1840.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College,  1798;  was  pastor  at  Chelsea, 
Bfass.,  1801-26;  in  1812  founded  at  Boston  the 
first  American  society  for  the  religious  and  moral 
improvement  of  seamen;  in  1826  took  charge  of  the 
"  Ministry  at  Large,"  a  city  mission  organised  by 
the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  in  Boston; 
visited  Europe  to  promote  similar  organisations, 
and  on  his  return,  in  1838,  published  Principles  and 
ResuUe  of  the  Ministry  at  Large,  He  has  a  perma^ 
nent  place  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  have  pro- 
moted reform  in  philanthropic  e£Fort.  His  prin- 
cipal writings  were  collected  under  the  title  The 
Elevation  of  the  Poor  (Boston,  1874). 

BnuooRAPHT:    His  Ufe  wu  writtea  by  W.  E.  ChanninCf 
Boston,  1841,  and  by  Maiy  Carpenter,  London,  1849. 

TUCKNEY,  ANTHONY:  b.  at  Eirton,  Lincohi- 
shire,  Eng.,  Sept.,  1659;  d.  Feb.,  1670.  He  was 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and 
took  his  master's  degree  in  1622,  his  B.D.  in  1627. 
He  became  domestic  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Lin- 
coln, but,  after  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college, 
returned  and  was  a  very  successful  teacher.  He 
then  became  assistant  to  John  Cotton  at  Boston, 
and,  after  Cotton's  departure  to  New  England,  his 
successor.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  member  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  for  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  in- 
fluential members.  After  the  death  of  Herbert 
Palmer,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  catechisms.  He  had  a  chief  hand  in  the 
questions  relating  to  the  divine  law  in  the  Larger 
Catechism,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  entire 
Shorter  Catechism. 

While  at  London,  he  was  minister  of  St.  Blichael 
le  Queme  until  1648.  He  was  made  master  of  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  in  1645,  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university  in  1648,  master  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege in  1653,  and  regius  professor  of  divinity  of  the 
university.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the 
Savoy,  but  failed  to  attend.  He  was  silenced  for 
non-conformity.  His  controversy  with  Benjamin 
Whichcote  is  important  as  showing  the  break  of  a 
new  era  in  Whichcote,  his  pupil,  out  of  the  old  era 
in  Tuckney,  the  teacher.  These  eight  letters  dis- 
cuss the  use  of  reason  in  religion,  as  well  as  differ- 
ences among  Christians,  in  a  calm,  dignified,  and 
charitable  spirit.     They  are  modcJs  of  Christian 


controversy.  Tuckney's  ParUament  Sermone  and 
other  occasional  pieces  were  published  during  his 
lifetime;  but  his  principal  works  are  posthumous: 
Forty  Sermons  upon  Several  Oeoasions  (London, 
1676);  Predectianes  tkeotogica  (Amsterdam,  1679). 

C.  A.  Briqos. 
BnuooaAPBT:  Di^B.lWL  286-288  (cfvaentaenoes  to  eeafr- 
teiins  notioes. 

TUDELAy  BENJAMIN  OF.     See  Benjamin  of 

TUDBLA. 

TUDESCHISt   NI(>OLAUS  DE.     See  Panormi- 

TANUS. 

TUEBINOBN  BIBLE.    See  Biblbs,  Amnotatkd; 

PFATF,  C^HBISTOPH  MATTHiBUB. 

TUEBINGEN  SCH(X>L,  new.    See  Baur,  F.  C. 

TUEBINGEN,  tOlbin-gen,  SCHOOL,  THE  OLDER. 

Oottlob  ChriatiMi  Storr  (i  1). 

Dootrine  of  Storr  (|  2). 

Criticism  of  Stones  Dootrine:  Wofks  (i  3). 

The  School  of  Storr;  J.  F.  FIaU  (t  4). 

F.  G.  SOddnd;  K.  C.  FUtt  (|  5). 

Giitieel  Review  of  the  School  (f  6). 

E.  O.  Bencel  (f  7). 

The  older  TObingen  school  of  theology,  impor- 
tant in  the  Protestant  theology  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  through  its  concept  of 
"  Biblical  supranaturalism,"  owed  its  rise  to  Gott- 
lob  Christian  Storr  (b.  at  Stuttgart  Sept.  10,  1746; 
d.  there  Jan.  17,  1805).    He  was  edu- 

z.  Gotflob  cated  at  TObingen  (1763-68),  where 

Christian  he  long  devoted  himself  exclusivity 
Storr.  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  1769-71  made  a  tour  of  Ger- 
many, Holland,  England,  and  France,  studying  and 
pursuing  researches  in  the  libraries  of  Leyden,  Ox- 
ford, and  Paris.  Returning  to  TQbingen,  he  em- 
bodied his  results  in  his  ObservatUmes  super  Navi 
TestamenH  versUmibus  Syriads  (1772)  and  Dissertor 
Ho  de  evangdiis  Arabids  (1775),  the  latter  hia  in- 
augural address  as  associate  professor  of  philoeo- 
phy.  He  was  transferred  to  the  theological  faculty, 
1777;  became  fourth  professor  of  theology,  special 
superintendent,  and  dty  pastor,  1780;  and  full  pro* 
fessor,  second  superintendent  of  the  theological 
seminary,  and  third  morning  preacher,  1786;  and 
he  was  consistorial  councilor  and  chief  court  chap- 
lain at  Stuttgart,  1797-1805.  C^iaracteriaed  by 
unusual  aciunen,  power  of  combination,  and  un- 
wearying energy,  tiiough  lacking  in  imagination  and 
speculative  talent,  he  acquired  a  comprehensive 
education  and  profound  learning.  This  was  sup- 
ported by  a  personality  distinguished  for  upright 
piety  and  moral  earnestness,  tempered  with  a  win- 
some gentleness  and  humanity,  commanding  the 
esteem  of  friend  and  adversary  alike.  Notwith- 
standing, his  sermons  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1806-10) 
lack  warmth  and  depth  of  feeling,  being  dry,  pro- 
saic, didactic,  and  almost  wholly  constructed  of 
Bible  passages.  The  attention  which  they  com- 
manded can  be  explained  only  by  the  reflection  of 
his  venerable  and  sincere  personality. 

The  accession  of  Storr  to  the  faculty  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  the- 
ology of  TdlMngen.  The  Lutheran  orthodoxy  es- 
tablished there  late  in  the  sixteenth  century  had 
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retained  unbroken  sway.  The  Church  of  WQrt- 
temberg  had  remained  true  to  its  Biblical  trend, 
its  essentially  irenic  position,  and  its 
2.  Doctrine  desire  to  unite  theological  theoiy  with 
of  Storr.  practical  religion,  traits  which  it  owed 
specially  to  the  influence  of  Johann 
Brenz  (q.v.).  In  the  controversies  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  the  theologians  of  TQ- 
bingen  had  stood  by  the  Formula  of  Concord,  with- 
out relinquishing  their  Biblical-practical  point  of 
view.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  university,  J.  W.  J&ger  (1702*20),  in 
dependence  on  the  method  of  Johannes  Cocceius 
(q.v.),  sought  to  introduce  a  system  of  greater  vi- 
tality, and  his  efforts  were  carried  still  further  by 
C  .M.  Pfaff  (q.v.)  and  C.  E.  Weismann  (q.v.),  Pfaff 
tending  toward  the  school  of  Georg  Catixtus  (q.v.), 
and  Weismann  toward  that  of  Spener  and  J.  A. 
Bengel  (qq.v.).  Nevertheless,  neither  the  Ben- 
gel  school  nor  the  Wolffian  philosophy  could  intro- 
duce a  new  phase  of  theology  at  Tubingen,  though 
the  former  imparted  its  quiet  Biblical  stimulus. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.)  began  to  assail 
all  positive  Christianity.  It  thus  became  necessary 
to  gain  a  point  of  view  which  ^ould  retain  the  in- 
alienable elements  of  the  old  truths  while  changing 
their  forms  in  adjustment  with  the  new  normative 
influences.  Such  was  the  task  which  Storr  desired 
and  sought  to  accomplish.  Abandoning  the  ortho- 
dox substructure,  he  deemed  it  possible  to  lay  a 
sure  foundation  for  scientific  theology  and  dogma- 
tics on  the  sole  authority  of  divine  revelation  as 
contained  in  the  Bible,  and  attempted  to  derive 
the  Christian  truth  from  these  sources  through 
grammatical  and  historical  exegesis  and  through 
systematic  logic.  He  aimed  first  to  prove]  the 
authenticity  and  integrity  of  the  New-Testament 
writings  from  historical  evidences,  and  the  credi- 
bility of  the  authors  from  their  relation  to  the 
events  reported,  from  their  characteristic  points  of 
view  to  be  identified  in  the  writings,  and  from  the 
inevitable  controlling  influence  of  partisans  and 
opponents.  These  authenticated  Scriptures  afford 
as  a  result  that  upon  Christ  devolves,  in  the  high- 
est sense,  the  authority  of  a  divine  ambassador, 
which  was  substantiated  by  his  perfect  ethical 
thought  and  conduct,  but  particularly  the  divine 
miracles.  From  this  authority  follow  in  order,  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  the  authority  of  the  apostles 
and  the  truth  of  their  teaching,  the  inspiration  of 
the  apostolic  writings,  and,  finally,  the  recognition 
and  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  far  as  the 
latter  is  attested  by  divinely  accredited  men.  This 
position  of  Storr  was  distingxiished  from  orthodoxy 
by  his  substitution  of  the  authority  .of  Jesus  and 
his  apostles  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  making  the  Scripture  the  sole  source,  even  the 
text-book,  of  Christian  teaching,  and  by  his  deriva- 
tion of  not  only  "  human  faith  "  but  indirectly  also 
"  divine  faith  "  from  empirical  historical  deduction, 
while  in  doubt  about  attributing  the  virtue  of  proof 
to  the  "  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  From  the 
Enlightenment  he  differs  sharply  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  employed  historical  and  logical  proofs  in 
the  service  of  the  principle  of  authority.    After  the 


establishment  of  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the 
Bible,  he  needed  no  further  internal  proof  of  Chris- 
tian truth  from  reason  or  experience.  Gaiming  to 
deal  also  reasonably  in  receiving  implicitly  upon 
the  attested  authority  of  Scripture  what  reason  is 
unable  of  itself  to  establish  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
case,  Storr  thus  professes  a  merely  fonnal  principle 
of  authority,  the  supematuralism  of  the  Christian 
truth,  and  a  purely  instrumental  use  of  reason. 
This  system  was  admirably  carried  out  in  his  An- 
notatumes  theologiccB  ad  philoaaphicam  KanHi  de  ra- 
ligione  doctrinam  (Tubingen,  1793;  Qerm.  transl., 
1794),  in  which  he  maintained  that  he  who  refused 
to  credit  authorities  that  had  shared  the  advantage 
of  receiving  special  experiences,  merely  because 
their  teachings  could  not  be  deduced  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  unaided  reason,  deserted  the  point  of  view 
of  true  criticism.  Such  testimonies,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  seriously  considered,  just  so  soon  as  their 
moral  efficacy  was  firmly  established.  With  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  the  Christian  historical  faith  in- 
dubitably surpassed  the  pallid,  blank  belief  of  pure 
reason.  Storr  also  employed  Kant's  postulate  of  a 
necessary  harmony  between  virtue  and  hapinness 
to  justify  the  New-Testament  union  of  religion  and 
morality. 

For  Storr  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  the  mate- 
rial influence  of  any  philosophy  whatsoever  on  the 
content  of  Christian  doctrine.  According  to  him, 
dogmatics  and  ethics  had  simply  to  combine  the 
results  of  exegesis,  but  this  was  to  result  laigely,  as 
F.  C.  Baur  pointed  out,  in  an  artificial  congeries  of 
passages  from  all  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, without  regard  to  the  genetic  evolution  of 
Biblical  truth.  For  him  there  are  no  writings  of  the 
canon  but  only  passages  without  discrimination  of 
value,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  principle 
of  unity  is  not  organic  but  formal  authority.  With 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace,  the  re- 
sult of  his  work  seems  to  be  a  Semipelagian  simpli- 
fication and  moderating  of  the  dogma,  satisfying 
neither  deep  religious  nor  scientific  in- 
3.  Criticism  terest.  Thus  he  debased  faith  from 
of  Storr^B  divinely  prepared  receptivity  for  re- 
Doctrine;  generating  grace  to  an  autonomous 
Works,  human  moral  relation,  and  regarded 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  mere  factor  to  aid 
and  complete  human  activity.  On  the  atonement 
he  based  the  remission  of  punishment  only  on  the 
passive  obedience  of  Christ,  accepting  unquestion- 
ingly  the  formal  equivalence  of  the  passion  of  Christ 
with  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  deducing  from  the 
active  obedience  of  the  Savior  (to  which  he  was 
also  bound  for  himseff)  only  the  positive  results 
of  his  exaltation  and  the  beatification  of  his  breth- 
ren. In  his  Christology,  Storr,  professing  to  be 
in  accord  with  orthodoxy  on  the  deity  of  Christ, 
but  avoiding  the  CcnnmunicaHo  idiamtUum  (q.v.), 
and  thus  losing  hold  of  the  true  incarnation  of 
the  Logos,  perhaps  unconsciously  approximated  a 
Socinian  view  of  the  person  of  Christ  (see  Monar- 
chianism;  also  Socmus,  Faubtus,  Socinians). 
The  dogmatic  system  of  Storr  is  set  forth  especially 
in  his  last  important  work,  Dactrinm  ChrUtiancB  pars 
theoretical  9acri8l%Uen8repeHta(l79Z;  Germ,  transl. 
enlarged  by  K.  C.  Flatt,  Stuttgart,  1803),  which 
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long  enjoyed  official  reoognition  in  WQittemberg. 
In  exegesis  he  combated  the  accommodation  hy- 
pothesis represented  by  J.  S.  Sender  and  A.  Teller. 
His  principal  critical  exegetical  works  are  Neus 
Apologie  der  Offenbarvng  JohannU  (Tobingen,  1783) ; 
Zweck  der  evangelischen  Oeschichte  und  der  Brirfe  Jo* 
hannU  (1786),  a  keen  and  far-sighted  study  in  re- 
lation with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  Baur,  the  critical  study  o£  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  much  advanced;  and  Eriduterung  an  die  iTe- 
brder  (1789),  containing  a  treatment  of  the  purpose 
of  the  death  of  Jesus. 

The  school  of  Storr,  in  the  narrower  sense,  was 

composed  of  J.  F.  Flatt,  F.  S.  SOskind,  and  K.  G. 

Flatt,  all  his  immediate  pupik  and  successors,  and 

in  part  his  coUeagues  in  the  theolog- 

4.  The     ical  faculty.    Johann  Friedrich  Flatt 
School      (b.  at  Tabingen  Feb.  20,  1759;    d. 

of  Storr;  there  Nov.  24,  1821),  educated  at  TO- 
J.  F.  Flatt  bingen,  and  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  in  1785,  was  an  enthusiastic 
Kantian.  Transferred  to  the  theological  faculty  in 
1792,  he  lectured  principally  on  Christian  ethics, 
and,  besides,  on  New-Testament  exegesis,  apolo- 
getics, and  practical  theology,  and,  for  a  brief 
period,  1798,  on  dogmatics.  From  1796  he  edited 
the  Magatin  fUr  DogmaHk  und  Moral,  The  For- 
Usungen  Hber  ChrisUiche  Moral  was  published  (Tu- 
bingen, 1823),  as  were  his  lectures  on  the  Pauline 
Epistles  (1^0  sqq.).  Theological  contributions 
were,  De  deUate  ChrieH  (G5ttingen,  1788),  a  prise 
treatise  assigned  by  the  University  of  Gottingen,  at 
the  direction  of  George  II.  c^  England;  and 
BeUrdge  tur  chrMichen  DogmaHk  und  Moral  (Tu- 
bingen, 1792). 

FHedrich  Gottlieb  SOskind  (b.  at  Neustadt-on- 

the-Lmde  Feb.  17,  1767;  d.  at  Stuttgart  Nov.  12, 

1829),  educated  at  Tabingen  (1783-88),  succeeded 

Storr  as  professor  of  dogmatics  (1798) ; 

5.  F.  G.     and  in  1805  as  chief  court  chaplain  and 
Sttskind;    consistorial    councilor    at    Stuttgart, 

K.  C.  Flatt  where  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
council  for  higher  education  in  1814. 
As  a  theologian  he  was  enlisted  in  the  solution  of 
the  basal  problems  of  apologetics  and  dogmatics, 
by  the  application  of  philosophy  and  exegesis.  He 
sharply  opposed  the  contemporary  philosophy  of 
religion  set  forth  by  Kant,  Flchte,  and  SchelUng; 
and  finally  came  somewhat  into  accord  with  the 
theology  of  Schleiermacher.  He  was  preeminently 
the  dialectician  of  the  older  Tabingen  school,  but 
entirely  lacking  in  the  speculative  power  to  grasp 
the  organic  unity  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  su- 
preme idea.  In  his  later  official  position  his  "  cate- 
gorical and  dictatorial "  resoluteness  often  caused 
offense,  especiaUy  as  redactor  of  the  unpopular 
Warttemberg  liturgy  of  1809,  yet  he  was  a  man  of 
the  most  rigid  integrity,  and  far  more  stem  to  him- 
self than  to  others.  He  was  editor  of  Flatt's  Magar 
zin  (1803-12),  in  which  numy  of  his  apologetic  and 
polemic  articles  appeared.  Karl  Ghristian  Flatt 
(b.  at  Stuttgart  Aug.  18,  1772;  d.  Nov.  20,  1843), 
the  younger  brother  of  Johann  Friedrich,  was  edu- 
cated at  Tabingen,  after  which  he  travded  exten- 
sively in  Gennany,  residing  for  some  time  at  (jot- 
tingen.    During  this  period  he  devoted  himself  to 


the  Kantian  philosophy,  the  results  being  set  forth 
in  his  Pkilostyphiaehixegetuche  Unterauchungen  aber 
die  Lehre  von  der  Veradhnung  dee  Menechen  mit  GoU 
(2  parts,  (3dttingen  and  Stuttgart,  1797-98),  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  resulting  from  Kant's  system,  where- 
by the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  determined  by  the  de- 
gree of  moral  improvement,  is  not  only  the  sole 
reasonable  one,  but  the  only  one  based  on  the  New 
Testament.  This  view  he  retracted  on  becoming 
professor  of  theology  at  Tabingen  in  1804,  appar- 
ently on  Storr^s  demand.  In  his  lectures  and  in  his 
publications  later  he  became  in  aU  respects  a  pliant 
adherent  of  the  tendency  represented  by  his  brother 
and  by  Storr.  His  views  appeared  in  timely  arti- 
cles in  Flatt's  Magaein,  THth  his  call  to  Stuttgart 
as  collegiate  preacher  and  supreme  consistcoial 
councilor  in  1812,  and  with  his  appointment  as  di- 
rector of  higher  education  in  1829  (this  carrying 
with  it  the  general  superintendency  of  Uhn),  his 
literaiy  activity  ceased. 

These  three  theologians,  following  in  the  steps  of 
Storr,  endeavored  to  wrench  from  the  philosophy  of 
the  period  concessions  in  behalf  of  their  own  theoxy 
of  revelation.  For  the  oonceivablenees  of  revela- 
tion, which  they  held  to  be  the  com- 
6.  Critical  munication  of  higher  truths,  they 
Review  of  appealed  to  the  limits  of  human  rea- 
the  SchooL  son,  justifying  faith  in  revelation  by 
alleging  its  value  for  the  furtherance 
of  morality.  This  apologetic  was  inadequate  to 
reveal  to  view  the  entire  depth  of  the  prevailing 
chasm,  or  to  render  justice  to  the  set  weight  and 
independent  peculiarity  of  Christian  conviction. 
Their  well-meant  and  not  seldom  acute  defense  was 
hampered  in  advance  by  their  unvitalised  concep- 
tion of  God,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  externality 
of  their  theory  of  revelation.  Another  impediment 
was  the  absorbent  relationship  of  their  own  method 
of  demonstration  with  the  leading  motive  of  the 
very  rationalistic  mode  of  thought  that  they  were 
assailing.  Only  one  result  could  follow:  the  rational- 
ising of  their  own  dogma  with  increasing  measure. 
The  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  of  Stones  school, 
in  like  manner,  was  essentially  that  of  their  master, 
a  struggle  against  the  accommodation  hypothesis, 
against  the  derivation  of  fundamental  Ghristian 
truths  from  contemporary  ideas,  and  against  the 
attacks  on  the  authenticity  of  the  (xospels. 

Less  intimately  connected  with  this  school  was 
Ernst  Gk>ttlieb  Bengel  (b.  at  Zavelstein,  23  m.  w.8.w. 
of  Stuttgart  Nov.  3,  1769;    d.  at  To- 
7.  E.  0.     bingen  Mar.  28,  1826),  grandson   of 
BengeL     the  famous  Johann  ^brecht  Bengel 
(q.v.).    He  became  prctfessor  of  the- 
ology at  Tabingen,  1806;  and  pxelate,  1820;   and 
chiefly  represented  historical  theology.    Even  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  school,  Bengel  approximated 
Socinlanism,  a  result  due  to  the  inner  relationship 
of  the  dogmatic  point  of  view,  specially  since  the  su- 
pematuralistic  apologetic,  too,  laid  essential  stress 
on  the  credibility  of  the  Biblical  authors  and  on  the 
purely  supernatural  character  of  the  revelation  im- 
parted through  them.    The  practical  rationalism  of 
Sodnianism  he  sought  to  deepen  and  complement 
with  the  Kantian  philosophy,  the  ethical  basis  of 
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which  he  had  adopted  more  fully  than  the  others 
of  the  school.     Bengel's  dogmatic  system  is  there- 
fore to  be  characterised  by  the  so-called  rational 
supematuralism  (see  Rahonaush  and  Supbrnat- 
UBATJftM,   II.,    i  6),  recognising  in   revelation  a 
supernatural  corroboration  and  representation  in 
fact  of  rational  truth  as  also  a  certain  amplification. 
All  this  is  best  represented  in  the  ten  dissertations 
on  the  development  of  belief  in  immortality  and 
the  relation  of  revelation  to  it  (cf .  Opuseula  academr 
tea,  Hamburg,  1834;  also  Reden  Hber  Religum  und 
Offenbarung,  TObingen,  1831).    Characteristio  also 
was  his  Pelagianism  which  held  the  divergency  be- 
tween Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism  re- 
garding justification  to  be  a  mere  logomachy,  while 
the  concept  of  faith  was  transposed  to  that  of 
moral   improvement   and   change   of   disposition 
(Archiv/iir  die  Thec^ogie,  I.,  ii.  469,  the  journal  suc- 
ceeding Flatt's  Magazin  in  1816;    published  by 
Bengel,  1816-26;  and  renamed  Neuea  ArcMv,  1822). 
Obdurate  in  his  position,  Bengel  stood  at  bay  to 
every  regenerating  philoeophi(^  influence,  taking 
notice  of  Schleiermacher  only  by  reproacldng  him 
with  "  m3r8tici8m  and  pantheism  "  and  suppressing 
the  deviation  of  his  junior  colleague,  G.  F.  Bocka- 
hammer  (1784-1822).     This  dominating  preemi- 
nence he  was  able  to  maintain  l^  the  formal  device 
of  satisfying  the  rationalistic  party,  by  disguising, 
under  the  obvious  attack  upon  rationalism,  a  vir- 
tual material  compromise  with  it,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Biblical  positive  view  was  conciliated  by 
the  overtowering  supematuralism.    To  this  his  im- 
posing personality  in  the  lecture-room  and  his  com- 
manding power  at  the  head  of  the  university  added 
weight,  so  that  upon  his  sudden  death  his  loss  was 
<ieemed  irreparable.   Other  theologians  of  Tubingen 
and  WOrttembeig,  prindpidly  J.  C.  F.  Steudel  (d. 
1837),  C.  F.  Schmid  (d.  1852),  and  C.  B.  Klaiber 
(d.  1836),  while  clearly  representing  the  influence 
of  the  older  Tobingen  school,  yet  manifest  such  a 
diversification  of  the  original  views,  specially  as 
affected  by  the  theology  of  Schleieixnacher,  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  rated  with  that  school.    After 
its  disappearance,  the  school  was  again  revived  and 
continued,  in  a  certain  sense,  by  the  independent 
Biblical  theologian  J.  T.  Beck  (q.v.)  and  his  follow- 
era.    For  the  later  TQbingen  School  see  Baur,  Fer- 
DiNAKD  Christian,  and  Tbb  Later  TObinoen 
School.  (O.  KmNf.) 

BiBLiOGBAraT:  Consult  tbe  works  oo  ohuioh  hiitoiy 
CKtrehanaemMehU)  iamied  hj  tbe  CSalwer  Veriaciyereixi, 
pp.  440  sqq..  666  aqq.,  Stattgart,  1803;  and  F.  C.  Baur, 
p.  08,  Leipaie,  1862;  and  thoae  on  histoxy  of  doctrine  or 
theoioor  by  F.  C.  Baor.  iii.  308  eqq.,  Letpdc.  1867;  W. 
Qaaa.  !▼.  141.  503  aqq..  Beilin,  1867;  M.  A.  Landersr.  pp. 
156  aqq..  Altenbuxi,  1881;  and  Q.  Fkank,  iii.  383,  LeipMO. 
1005.  Abo,  C.  Weinieker,  Ltkrtr  %md  UfiUrrieht  an  dm' 
€9anodi9Gk-thMloin9ehenFakuWUdw  UnkMniUU  ro6MV«i, 
pp.  131  aqq^  Tflbincao,  1877. 

TULLOCH,  tuFoe,  JOHN:  Church  of  Scotland, 
divine  and  educator;  b.  at  Dzon,  near  Tibbennuir 
(5  m.  w.  of  Perth),  June  1,  1823;  d.  at  Tor- 
quay, England,  Feb.  13,  1886.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh;  became  parish 
inininf4sr  at  Dundee  1845,  and  at  Kettins,  Forfar- 
shire, 1849,  principal  and  primarius  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  QL  Mary's  Col]ege»  St.  Andrew's  Univer- 


sity, 1854;  and  senior  principal  of  the  university, 
1860.  His  theological  standpoint  was  thus  defined 
by  himself:  "  Broad  evangelical.  The  aim  is  to 
see  all  Christian  truth  first  in  its  pure  historical 
form — the  mind  of  Christ,  the  thought  of  St.  Paul, 
the  teaching  of  St.  James;  then  its  living  relation 
to  the  Christian  consciousness — ^what  man  needs, 
what  God  gives.  The  historic  method,  rightly  ap- 
plied, is  the  primary  key  to  all  Christian  truth;  and 
the  renovation  of  theology  is  through  this  method 
bringing  all  Christian  ideas  freshly  into  the  light 
of  consciousness."  He  studied  theology  in  Ger- 
many in  1847-48  and  1863-64.  He  was  "  especially 
attracted  by  Neander,  and  much  interested  by  the 
problems  raised  by  ^e  Tubingen  school  and  the 
writings  of  F.  C.  Baur,  and  greatly  attracted  in  late 
years  by  Dean  Stanley's  historical  writings  and 
Bishop  Lightfoot's  critico-historical  essays."  He 
was  an  ardent  student  of  literature  and  pldlosophy, 
and  his  writings  are  highly  prised.  He  first  came 
into  notice  when  in  Dundee,  by  his  frequent  con- 
tributions in  the  Dundee  Advertiser;  but  later  by 
his  elaborate  articles  in  The  North-BriHeh  RevieWy 
The  Britiah  Quarterly  ^  and  KiUo*8  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature.  Two  of  his  articles— one  on  Carlyle*s 
Life  of  Sterling  (NorthrBritieh  RevieWf  vol.  iv.,  1845), 
the  other  on  Buneen'e  Hippolytua  (the  same,  vol. 
xix.,  1853) — attracted  wide  attention;  and  the 
latter  so  pleased  Baron  Bunsen  that  he  successfully 
exerted  his  influence  to  press  Tulloch's  claim  to  the 
prindpalship  in  St.  Mary's  College.  His  appoint- 
ment when  barely  thirty  years  old  to  this  position, 
one  of  the  most  dignified  and  responsible  connected 
with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  was  nat- 
urally a  great  surprise  and  occasion  of  unfavorable 
remark.  But  he  soon  proved  his  fitness  for  the  office. 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  examiners  of 
the  Dick  bequest,  and  so  continued  imtil  his  death. 
In  1858  he  was  deputed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  to  open  Uie  Scotch  Presbjrterian 
Church  in  Paris,  and  preached  there  during  the 
summer.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  one  of  her 
Majesty's  chaplains  for  Scotland,  aiid  often  preached 
before  the  queen  at  Crathie.  In  1862  he  became 
deputy  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1875  clerk, 
and  in  1878  was  elected  moderator.  As  university 
head,  preacher,  essayist,  historian,  theologian,  and 
in  private  life  he  waf)  highly  esteemed,  his  death  was 
sincerely  mourned,  and  his  memory  is  still  cherished. 
Principal  Tulloch's  chief  contributions  to  literature 
were:  Theism;  the  Witness  of  Reason  and  Nature  to 
an  aUrwise  and  hentficerd  Creator  (Edinburgh,  1855), 
second  Burnett  prise  essay;  Leaders  of  the  Reformor 
tion,  Luiher,  Calvin,  Latimer,  Knox  (1859;  enlarged 
ed.,  Luther  and  Other  Leaders  of  Uie  Reformation, 
1888) ;  English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders,  Cromwdl, 
Milton,  Baxter,  Bunyan  (1861);  The  Christ  of  the 
Qospds  and  the  Christ  of  Modem  Criticism  (1864), 
on  Kenan's  Vie  de  Jdsus;  Rational  Theology  and 
Christian  Philosophy  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (2  vols.,  1872);  Pascal  (1876);  The  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  Sin  (1877) ;  Modem  Theories  in  Phi- 
losophy  and  Rdigion  (1884) ;  Movements  of  Religious 
Thought  in  Britain  during  the  Nineteerih  Century 
(1885);  National  Rdigionin  Theory  and  Fact  (1886), 
two  volumes  of  sermons — Some  Facts  of  Religion  and 
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Lift  (1877),  and  Sundays  at  Balmoral  (1887),  as  well 
as  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  and  the  like. 

Bibuoobapht:  Mra.  M.  O.  Oliphani,  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Jokn  TuUoeh,  Edinbuish,  1888;  W.  Knichi,  Principal 
Shairp  and  hia  FrtentU,  London,  1888;  A.  K.  H.  Boyd, 
Ttconty-fioe  Yeare  of  8i.  Andrewe,  2  vols.,  ib.  1892-4)3; 
DNB,  IviL  807^10. 

TUniCLE  or  DALMATIC.  See  VaariCBNTS  and 
Insignia,  Eccltmi  a  btical. 

TUHKERS.    See  Dunkbbs. 

TUOTILO.    See  Saint  Gall,  §  2. 

TURGOT,  tar^'gO'  (JOHANNES  TUROOTUS): 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews;  d.  at  Durham  Aug.  31, 1115. 
He  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire  of  good  Saxon  family, 
fled  to  Norway  after  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
prospered  there.  After  a  time  he  undertook  to  re- 
turn to  England,  lost  his  property  by  shipwreck, 
and  entered  the  monastery  at  Jarrow  in  1074.  He 
became  prior  of  Durham  in  1087,  archdeacon  about 


1093,  in  which  year  he  assisted  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  new  cathedral.  He  was  confessor, 
friend,  and  confidential  adviser  of  Queen  Margaret 
of  Scotland  (d.  1093;  see  Margaret,  Saint),  and 
in  1107  was  appointed  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  by  her 
son  Alexander,  but,  owing  to  a  dispute  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  ardibishop  of  York  over  the  Scot- 
tish Chmch,  was  not  consecrated  till  Aug.  1,  1109; 
the  controversy  continued  to  trouble  him  till  his 
death.  He  is  the  probable  author  of  a  life  of  St. 
Margaret  (printed  in  ASB,  June,  ii.  320-340,  where 
it  is  ascribed  to  an  otherwise  unknown  Theodoiicus; 
Eng.  transl.  by  W.  Forbes  Leith,  3d  ed.,  Edinburgh, 
1896);  also  of  HisUnia  ecdesicB  et  episcoporum  Dur 
ndmermum,  published  in  H.  Wharton's  Anglia 
sacra,  i.  705-717,  London,  1691. 

Bibuoobafbt:  T.  Wright,  Biograpkia  Britanmea  Uteraria, 
u.  70-73,  London.  1846;  ASB,  June.  il.  32(^-322;  J.  L. 
Low,  Durham,  London,  1881 ;  W.  F.  Skene.  Celtic  Scotland, 
3d  ed.,  3  vols.,  Edinbuigh.  1886-90;  DNB,  IviL  326-^327. 


I.  Statbtioal  and  PoUtical. 
The  Empire;  the  Qoveming  Race  (i  1). 
Oonatitutlon;      Eoclesiaatical     Control 
(f  2). 


TURKET. 

n.  Protestant  MJeBiona. 
Oeneial  (|  1). 
American  Board  (i  2). 


Other  Mlnkma  (|  3). 
Bible  Societies  (|  4). 
ReBults  (t  6). 
III.  Roman  Catholio  MiwionB, 


L  Statistical  and  Political:  [Turkey  is  a  composite 
empire,  siioe  1908  a  constitutional  monarchy,  hav- 
ing possessions  or  dependencies  in  three  continents 
— ^Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Its  principal  bound- 
aries are:  on  Uie  north  Austria,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 

and  the  Black  Sea;  on  the  northeast 

z.  The     and  east  Russia,  Persia,  and  the  Per- 

Empire;     sian  Gulf;    on  the  south  the  Indian 

the  Govern-  Ocean,  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  the 

ing  Race.    Sahara;  and  on  the  west,  in  Europe, the 

Ionian  Sea  and  Adriatic.  Its  posses- 
sions are  in  Africa,  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  until 
191 1 ,  when  Italy  annexed  it.  Its  area  was  estimated 
(1909)  at  1,565,000  square  miles,  and  its  population, 
principally  Mohammedan,  at  35,400,000.  For  the 
distribution  of  the  population  among  the  faiths 
professed  only  estimates  are  available.  Thus  for 
the  ^gean  Islands  the  numbers  given  (1909)  are 
296,800  Christians,  27,200  Mohammedans;  for  Asia 
Bfinor,  7,179,900  Mohammedans,  576,200  Armeni- 
ans, 972,300  other  Christians,  184,600  Jews  and 
others;  for  Armenia,  1,795,800  Mohammedans, 
480,700  Armenians,  165,200  other  Christians,  30,700 
Jews  and  others.  The  number  of  mosques  in  the 
empire  are  2,120;  of  Mohammedan  clergy,  11,600, 
of  whom  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  is  chief.]  The  Otto- 
man Turks  who  founded  the  Turkish  Empire  first 
appeared  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  thirteenth  century — 
a  small  tribe  of  400  families— coming  from  Central 
Asia.  As  conquerors  and  as  rulers  over  conquered 
races  they  have  never  been  surpassed.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century  they  had  estab- 
lished a  kingdom  under  Othman,  and  this  dynasty 
has  ruled  in  an  imbroken  succession  for  more  than 
600  years.  In  1326  they  captured  Brusa  and  made 
it  their  capital.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  they 
had  extended  their  empire  to  the  Danube  in  Europe 
and  in  1453  they  captured  Constantinople.  In  1529 
they  were  besieging  Vienna.  Before  this,  in  1517, 
they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Syria,  Arabia, 


and  Egypt,  and  Sultan  Selim  had  won  for  his  house 
the  califate  of  Islam.  The  Ottoman  Turks  were 
already  converted  to  Mohammedanism  when  they 
entered  upon  their  career  of  conquest,  and  for  400 
years  the  constitution  of  the  government  has  been 
strictly  Mohammedan.  Since  the  time  of  Selim  the 
claim  of  the  sultans  to  be  the  califs  of  the  Moham- 
medan world  has  been  generally  recognised  on.  ac- 
count of  their  ability  to  maintain  it  and  their  pos- 
session of  the  holy  cities,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  prophet  him^lf  declared  that  the  calif  must 
be  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  The  sultans 
have  always  been  absolute  autocrats,  and  the  law 
of  the  empire  has  been  the  ShSraat,  which  is  based 
upon  the  Koran,  the  traditions,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  distinguished  doctors  of  the  law.  Under  pres- 
sure from  the  powers  of  Europe  a  body  of  civil  law 
based  upon  the  Code  NapoUon  was  added  to  t^e 
SMraat  some  fifty  years  ago  and  courts  established 
to  administer  it--but  the  results  have  been  verv 
unsatisfactory  and  the  government  has  never  been 
more  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  than  during  the  past 
thirty  years— and  never  more  fanatically  Moham- 
medan. 

July,  1908,  seemed  to  mark  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  in  Turkey.    The  Ottoman  Turks  had  seen  the 
power  of  their  empire  declining  and  its  extent  di- 
minishing for  200  years,  while  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  Christian  Europe  dominated  the  world. 
The  palace  camarilla  which  ruled  in 
3.  Constitu-  the  name  of  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  had 
tu>n;  Eccle-  not  only  oppressed  and  massacred  the 
siastical     Christian  subjects  of  the  empire,  but 
ControL     had  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  Turks. 
Some  50,000  of  the  more  intelligent 
and  enlightened  of  them  had  been  put  to  death  or 
exiled.    Many  had  fled  to  Europe.    There  they  or- 
ganised a  revolution  which  is  expected  to  transform 
Turkey  into  a  free,   constitutional  empire — with 
equal  rights  for  all.    The  watchwords  of  the  new 
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are  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  and  jus- 
tice. The  sultan  was  not  at  first  deposed,  but  was 
made  to  aoo^t  the  constitution — ^which  recognises 
the  sovereignty  of  the  dynasty  of  Othman,  Mo- 
hammedanism as  the  religion  of  the  State,  and 
the  sultan  as  calif  of  Islam,  but  promises  religious 
liberty,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech, 
equal  rights,  and  equal  duties  for  aU  races  and 
rdigions — secured  by  a  parliament  where  aU  are 
equally  represented  and  by  a  reformed  judiciaiy. 
In  1909  an  attempt  was  made  to  subvert  the 
constitution,  but  Abd-ul-Hamid  was  shown  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  attempt  and  was  deposed, 
and  his  brother,  Mohammed  V.,  was  raised  to 
the  throne.  This  revolution  is  the  work  of  the 
same  Ottoman  Turks  as  have  ruled  the  empire  for 
600  years.  They  constitute  about  one-fifth  of  the 
popiAation  of  the  empire  and  hope  that  a  strong 
and  regenerated  Turkey  will  restore  their  influence 
in  the  Mohammedan  world.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  graft  these  Christian  prin- 
ciples upon  Mohammedanism  and  how  far  the  Chris- 
tian nationalities  in  the  empire  will  consent  to  give 
up  the  special  privileges  which  have  been  assured 
to  them  ever  since  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
and  have  served  to  protect  their  national  churches 
from  destruction.  The  Arabs,  Albanians,  Kurds, 
and  other  Mohammedan  races  have  never  loved 
the  Turks,  while  the  Christian  races  have  always 
hoped  and  prayed  for  the  decay  and  disappearance 
of  the  Turkish  rule.  In  1909  in  Constantinople, 
officiaUy  recognized  by  the  Forte,  there  were  pa- 
triarchs of  the  Armenian,  Armenian  Catholic,  Latin 
and  Orthodox  (Greek)  churches,  the  exarch  of  the 
Bulgarian  church,  the  vekil  of  the  Protestants,  and 
the  Haham  Bashi  of  the  Jews.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  sultan  and  have  considerable  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  authority  over  their  flocks.  In  these 
organisations  political  interests  have  often  taken 
the  place  of  the  concerns  of  religion,  and,  except  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  none  of  these  religious 
bodies  have  done  anything  since  the  Turkish  con- 
quest to  propagate  their  faith.  As  these  commu- 
nities are  protected  by  European  powers  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  Turks  to  deprive  them  of  these 
privileges  by  force,  and  their  political  interests  and 
aspirations  will  lead  them  to  ding  as  far  as  possible 
to  these  separate  oiganixations. 

XL  Protestant  Minions:  The  Protestant  Refor- 
mation in  Europe  was  not  without  influence  in 
Turkey,  and  some  of  the  highest  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Orthodox  church  were  more  or  less  in  sympathy 
with  it.  But  the  people  were  too  ignorant  and  too 
isolated  to  be  reached  by  any  movement  from  with- 
out; and  Protestantism  was  practically 
I.  GeneiaL  unknown  to  them  until  the  establish- 
ment of  Protestant  missions  in  Turkey, 
eariy  in  the  present  centiuy.  These  missions  have 
been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Jews  and 
the  Oriental  Christians.  Thirty-one  societies  are  en- 
gaged, including  the  Church  Ifissionaiy  Society,  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Lon- 
don Jews  Society,  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Mission,  the  Palestine  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  the  British  Syrian  School  Society,  the 


Lebanon  Schools  Committee,  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Female  Education  in  the  East.  All  of  these 
are  British  organisations;  and  in  addition  to  these 
there  are  several  independent  enterprises,  mostly 
schools,  conducted  by  the  English.  The  American 
societies  are  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Mission,  the 
Christian  (Campbellite)  Mission,  the  Society  of 
Friends  (American  and  English).  There  are  also  a 
number  of  publication  societies,  both  English  and 
American,  which  have  agents  in  Turkey  or  work 
through  ^e  missionaries.  The  most  important  are 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  the  American  Tract  Society,  the 
London  Religious  Tract  Society.  The  German  mis- 
sions are  the  Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses,  the  Kris- 
hona  Missions,  and  the  Jerusalem  Verein.  These 
societies  employ  about  450  missionaries  and  assist- 
ant missionaries,  and  about  1,800  native  assistants. 
The  whole  number  of  Protestants  in  Turkey  is  esti- 
mated at  100,000,  of  whom  about  25,000  are 
communicants. 

First  of  these  organisations  stands  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
which  originally  represented  the  Presbyterian, 
Reformed  (Dutch),  and  Congregational  churches  of 
America,  but  since  1870  only  the  last.  The  work  of 
this  board  in  Turkey  was  commenced  in  1819,  when 
two  missionaries,  Messrs.  Fisk  and 
2.  American  Parsons,  were  sent  out  to  begin  work 
Board,  at  Jerusalem.  This  mission  was  never 
fairly  established,  but  in  1823  the 
Syrian  mission  was  commenced  at  Beirut.  The 
Armenian  mission  was  founded  at  Constantinople 
in  1831,  and  the  Jewish  mission  in  1832,  the  Assyrian 
mission  in  1849,  and  the  Bulgarian  in  1858.  Several 
missionaries  have  at  times  been  appointed  to  work 
among  the  Mohammedans,  but  without  any  perma- 
nent result.  There  was  a  time,  after  the  Crimean 
war,  when  the  government  tolerated  work  for  the 
Mohammedans  and  there  were  a  few  converts.  But 
in  1865  this  toleration  ceased,  and  for  the  last  thirty 
years  it  has  been  impossible  for  a  Moslem  to  abjure 
his  faith  and  remain  in  the  countiy.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  far  the  religious  liberty  now  promised 
will  be  extended  to  Mohammedans.  The  board  has 
now  four  distinct  missions  in  Turkey — ^the  Euro- 
pean, Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  Turkey  mis- 
sions; and  its  work  is  chiefly  among  the  Armenians, 
Bulgarians,  and  Greeks.  The  missionaries  at  first 
had  no  intention  of  establishing  an  independent 
Protestant  church  in  Turkey,  but  sought  rather  to 
reform  the  existing  Christian  churches.  The  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  not  only 
gave  dvil  power  to  the  patriarchs,  but  treated  as  an 
outlaw  every  person  not  belonging  to  some  estab- 
lished church,  together  with  the  violent  animosity 
of  the  ecclesiastics  against  Evangelical  teaching, 
finally  forced  the  missionaries  to  found  a  Protestant 
church,  or,  more  properly,  a  Protestant  civil  com- 
munity, which  was  recognised  by  the  Porte  in  1850, 
through  the  influence  of  England.  In  1910  the 
American  Board  had  in  Turkey  354  male  and  fe- 
male missionaries.  They  also  supported,  wholly  or 
in  part,  1,355  native  pastors,  preachers,  teachers. 
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etc.  They  have  353  statioiui  and  substations, 
with  16,031  oommunicants.  They  have  411  schools 
of  all  grades,  with  about  20,000  pupils  in  all. 
They  have  printed  and  circulated,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  missions,  over  3,000,000  books. 
There  are  seven  colleges  connected  with  the  mis- 
sions of  the  board — at  Aintab,  Khaipoot,  ICaisovan, 
Marash,  Tarsus,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople — 
with  1,461  students.  The  colleges  at  Ck>nstantino- 
ple  and  Marash  are  for  girls. 

The  mission  to  Syria  was  transferred  by  the 
American  Board  in  1870  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  reports  the  following  statistics  for  1910:  mis- 
sionaries, 38;  native  la^rers,  194;  churches,  29; 
communicants,  2,819;  theological  and  high  schools, 
9;  high  schools  for  girls,  3;  common  sdiools,  91; 
printed  from  beginning,  23,395,410 
3*  Other  books.  The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
Missions,  in  America  in  1894  adopted  a  mission 
which  had  been  started  as  an  inde- 
pendent work  in  Arabia,  about  the  Persian  Gulf. 
There  are  thirteen  missionaries,  and  their  object  is 
to  reach  the  Mohammedans  with  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  missions  to  the  Jews  in 
Turkey  are  conducted  by  the  London  Jews  Society, 
which  has  5  stations,  7  missionaries,  2  medical  mis- 
sionaries, 6  helpers,  and  6  schools;  the  church  of 
Scotland,  which  has  5  stations,  5  missionaries,  1 
medical  missionary,  6  helpers,  and  6  schools;  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  has  2  stations,  2 
missionaries,  2  helpers,  and  3  schools.  In  all  there 
are  four  organised  churches.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  wives  of  the  missionaries  are  not  included  in 
these  statistics,  as  they  are  in  those  which  precede 
them. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  eleven 
depots  and  depositories  in  Turkey,  with  a  central 
agency  at  Constantinople.  It  now  employs  thirty- 
three  colporteurs.  It  conunenced  work 
4*  Bible  in  Turkey  about  1806.  It  has  drcu- 
Societies.  lated  the  Bible  in  thirty-five  langiL4;es, 
to  the  niunber  of  about  2,500,000  vol- 
umes. The  American  Bible  Society  has  a  central 
agency  at  Constantinople.  Its  most  important 
branch  is  at  Beirut;  but  it  operates  through  all  the 
stations  of  the  American  missions.  It  now  employs 
50  colporteurs.  It  circulates  the  Bible  in  26  lan- 
guages, and  the  total  number  of  volumes  circulated 
since  1858  is  about  750,000.  Both  of  these  societies 
have  worked  in  such  close  connection  with  the  mis- 
sionary societies,  and  have  so  generally  depended 
upon  the  missionaries  for  their  translations  and  for 
the  work  of  publication,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
exactly  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  volumes  re- 
ported above  is  included  in  the  statistics  already 
given  in  connection  with  the  missions.  Up  to  1858 
the  missionaries  acted  as  agents  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  Robert  College,  founded  1863,  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  S3rrian  Protestant  College 
at  Beirut,  are  independent,  endowed  institutions, 
not  connected  with  any  missionary  society;  but 
they  are  the  fruit  of  missionary  work.  Robert  Col- 
lege has  45  professors  and  instructors,  and  450  stu- 
dents. Its  course  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  best  American  colleges.  The  Syrian  Protestant 
College  has  a  medical  department  and  a  conunerdal 


school  in  addition  to  its  college  course,  and  was 
founded  in  1866.  It  has  60  professors  and  instruc- 
tors, and  700  students.  These  colleges  are  both 
American  institutions,  and  in  both  the  language  of 
instruction  is  English.  Their  students  represent  al- 
most all  the  languages,  religions,  and  nationalities 
of  the  East. 

Of  late  yean  most  of  the  misHions  in  Turkey  have 
given  prominence  to  medical  work,  and  a  number 
of  hospitals  have  been  established  at 
5.  Resnlts.  the  mission  stations.  The  most  im- 
portant connected  with  American  mis- 
sions are  at  Beirut,  Aintab,  Csesarea,  Marsovan,  Van, 
and  Bahrein,  and  there  are  dispensaries  for  medical 
aid  at  most  of  the  stations.  This  work  reaches  aD 
races  and  religions,  and  its  influence  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  real  influence  of  Protestant  mis- 
sions in  Turkey  can  not  be  measured  by  any  such 
statistics  as  those  given  above.  It  has  been  not 
only  religious,  but  intellectual,  social,  and  political. 
It  has  modified  the  character  of  the  Orioxtal 
churches,  and  to  some  extent  reformed  them.  It 
has  carried  Western  ideas  and  Christian  civilisation 
into  the  darkest  comers  of  the  empire.  Many  Eng- 
lish statesmen  familiar  with  Turkish  affairs  have 
declared  that  American  missionaries  have  accom- 
plished more  for  the  regeneration  of  the  East  than 
all  other  influences  combined.  Lord  Stratford  de 
Reddiffe  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  may  be  mentioned, 
among  others,  as  having  expressed  this  opinion. 

in.  Roman  Catholic  Missions:  Neither  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  authorities  nor  the  French  embassy  at 
Constantinople  are  ready  to  furnish  the  statistics 
of  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  Turkey;  although 
an  offer  was  made  to  publish  what  they  might  fur- 
nish, without  note  or  comment.  Without  such  sta- 
tistics, only  general  statements  can  be  made.  AH 
Roman  Catholic  missions  in  Turkey  were,  until 
recently,  political  agencies  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, ahd  as  such  received  pecuniary  aid  and  dip- 
lomatic support.  In  return  for  this  they  were  ex- 
pected to  propagate  and  sustain  French  influence 
under  all  circumstances.  The  principal  Roman 
Catholic  organizations  in  Turkey  are  the  Lasarists, 
Mechitarists,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Capuchins, 
Carmelites,  Jesuits,  and  various  organizations  of 
Sisters  of  Charity.  For  many  years  past  they  have 
made  but  little  apparent  progress  in  winning  con- 
verts from  other  Christian  churches,  and  they  have 
not  attempted  to  convert  Mohanunedans.  For  a 
time  the  Bulgarians,  after  their  conversion  to  Chri^ 
tianity,  inclined  toward  Rome;  but  they  finally 
united  with  the  Eastern  Church;  and  only  a  small 
body  of  Paulicians  are  now  Roman  Catholics.  Since 
the  conmiencement  of  the  conflict  between  the  Bul- 
garians and  the  Greek  Patriarch,  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  win  the  Bulgarians  over  to  Rome; 
and,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  religious  orders  from 
France,  this  mission  has  been  largely  reenforced,  and 
French  protection  has  been  offered  to  converts,  es- 
pecially in  Macedonia.  The  results  have  thus  far 
been  small.  In  Albania  there  is  a  strong  Catholic 
element.  Among  the  Greeks  no  progress  has  been 
made  for  fifty  years.  There  is  a  rich  and  influen- 
tial Armenian  Catholic  Church  in  Turkey,  which 
during  the  eighteenth  century  suffered  terrible  per- 
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aecution;  but  this  church  has  during  the  past  few 
years  been  distracted  by  dissensions,  growing  out 
of  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  to  Latinise  it. 
Several  thousand  families  have  gone  back  to  the 
old  Armenian  church. 

Among  the  Arabic-speaking  races,  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  won  over  many  of  the  Jacobites, 
control  the  liaronites  of  Syria,  have  some  influence 
among  the  Greeks  and  Copts,  and  of  course  main- 
tain establishments  in  TripoU  and  Tunis.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  native  Roman  Catholics,  there  is  aU 
through  the  empire  a  large  foreign  population,  which 
is  generally  Roman  Catholic  and  contributes  to  the 
support  of  the  missions.  In  fact,  much  of  the  in- 
fluence of  this  faith  in  Itffkey  has  always  come  from 
the  diplomatic,  consular,  and  commercial  establish- 
ments maintained  here  by  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries. The  native  Christians  have  always  been 
taught  to  feel,  that,  in  becoming  Roman  Catholics, 
they  became  in  some  sense  Europeans,  and  shared 
in  some  degree  the  honor  and  immunities  of  for- 
eigners. In  addition  to  these  social  and  political 
advantages  afforded  to  converts,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic missions  have  founded  churches,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  orphanages,  monasteries,  convents,  and 
seminaries.  Their  schools  have  always  been  of  a 
low  order;  but  they  have  taught  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  such  accomplishments  as  took  the  fancy 
of  the  people.  Until  the  establishment  of  Protestant 
missions,  they  were,  no  doubt,  the  best  schools  in 
the  country.  Of  late  years,  whatever  progress  has 
been  made  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  work  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  hospitals,  orphanages,  schools, 
and  house-to-house  visitation.  They  are  to  be  found 
everywhere;  and,  although  generally  ignorant  and 
bigoted,  tlu^  are  indefatigable  workm,  well  trained 
to  obedience,  self-sacrificing,  and  wholly  devoted 
to  these  works  of  Christian  charity. 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in 
the  empire,  native  and  foreign,  male  and  female, 
including  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  native  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  can  not  be  less  than  3,000.  There 
is  no  means  of  estimating  the  annual  expenditure, 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  have  certainly 
been  more  successful  than  the  Protestant  in  "  liv- 
ing on  the  country."  They  depend  much  less,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  upon  foreign  aid. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  Protestant  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  success  of  Roman  Catholic  missions. 
They  have  no  doubt  planted  the  church  so  firmly 
in  this  empire  that  it  can  stand  by  itself  without 
foreign  aid;  but  they  have  done  nothing  toward 
converting  the  Mohammedans,  and  have  made  no 
progress  in  winning  over  the  oriental  churches  to 
a  union  with  Rome.  They  have  not  essentially 
weakened  these  churches,  nor  have  they  made  con- 
verts enough  to  enter  into  any  rivalry  with  them. 

Gbobgb  Wabhburn. 
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TURLUPINS:  A  medieval  sect  akin  to  the  Beg- 
hards  (q.v.),  like  whom  they  called  themselves  "  the 
fellow^p  of  poverty."  The  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  derisive  epithet ''  Turlupins  "  are  obscure.  They 
seem  to  have  been  especially  numerous  in  Paris  and 
the  province  of  Isle-de-France  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  (1364-80),  while  in  1460-65  they  wtsre 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lille.  According  to  their  tenets, 
which  are  known  only  from  their  opponents,  "  in- 
ward prayer  "  was  the  sole  religious  duty.  They 
carried  their  endeavor  to  imitate  apostolic  povertv 
to  such  an  extreme  that  they  went  almost  naked. 
In  their  gatherings,  which  were  secret,  they  are  said 
to  have  laid  aside  aU  their  garments  to  symbolise 
paradise,  and  it  is  also  said  that  they  held  that  those 
who  had  reached  a  certain  stage  of  perfection  could 
no  longer  sin,  and  might  indulge  sensual  impulses 
without  hesitation.  Tha  Inquisition  proceded  un- 
sparingly against  the  Turlupins,  and  Gregory  XI. 
praised  the  king  for  his  seal  against  them,  but  they 
did  not  entirely  disappear  from  France  until  the 
second  half  of  ^e  fifteenth  century. 

(EuoEN  Lachbnmann.) 

BiBUoaaAFHT:  J.  GerBcm,  Opera,  ed.  Du  Pin,  Antwerp, 
1706;  J.  Hermant,  Hiet.  dee  hMeiea,  iv.  374,  Rouen.  1726; 
P.  Fredericq,  Corpua  documentorum  inquiaitionia  .  .  . 
Neerlandicm,  L  409-412.  The  Hscue,  1889;  H.  C.  Lea,  Hie- 
toryofthe  Inquiaition  of  the  MiddU  Agea,  ii.  126,  168,  New 
York,  1906;  KL,  xii.  147-148. 

TURNER,  ARTHUR  BERESFORD:  Church  of 
England  bishop  of  Korea;  b.  at  Farley  (4  m.  e.  of 
Salisbury),  Wiltshire,  Aug.  24,  1862.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Keble  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1885),  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1888.  After 
being  curate  of  Watlington,  Oxfordshire  (1887-^), 
Downton,  Salisbury  (1889-92),  and  St.  Nicholas 
Cathedral,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (1892-96),  he  was 
a  missionary  in  Korea  (q.v.)  from  1896  till  1906, 
when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  that  country. 

TURNER,  FRANCIS:  Church  of  England  bishop; 
b.  probably  at  Fecham,  Surrey,  c.  1638;  d.  in  Lon- 
don Nov.  2,  1700.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  New  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1659;   M.A  > 
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1663;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  1669);  became  rector  of 
Theo^field,  Hertfordshire,  1664;  fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  1666;  prebend  for  Sneating  at 
St.  Paul's,  London,  1669;  master  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1670,  and  vice-chancellor,  1678; 
rector  of  Great  Hasely,  Oxfordshire,  1683;  dean  of 
Windsor  and  bishop  of  Rochester,  1683;  was  trans- 
lated to  Ely,  1684;  preached  the  sermon  at  the  cor- 
onation of  James  II.,  Apr.  23,  1685;  joined  in  the 
protest  of  the  seven  bishops  against  the  king's  deo- 
laration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  1688;  refused  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Maiy  and  was  sus- 
pended, 1689,  and  deprived,  1690;  was  arrested  but 
discharged,  1696.  He  was  a  controversialist,  and 
evoked  a  sharp  retort  from  Andrew  Marvell.  Besides 
letters  and  occasional  sennons,  he  wrote  Brief 
Memoirs  ofNtcholaa  Ferrar  (2d  ed.,  London,  1837). 

Bibuogbafht:  A.  4  Wood.  Aihenm  Oxonientet,  «d.  P.  BUh, 
It.  646,  019,  and  FatU,  vol.  ti.  purim,  London,  1813-20; 
T.  Lathbuiy,  Hiit,  of  the  Nonitavn,  ib.  1882;  W.  H.  Hut- 
ton,  Ths  Bfioliah  Chunk  {1696-1714),  PP.  228.  240.  ib. 
1903;  DNB,  Ivii  336-^7. 

TURNER,  HENRY  HcNEAL:  African  Method- 
ist Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Newberry  Court  House, 
S.  C,  Feb.  1,  1834.  In  his  boyhood  he  lived  in  the 
cotton  fields  of  his  native  state  and  learned  to  read 
and  write  by  his  own  exertions,  while  as  a  servant 
in  the  Abbeville  Court  House,  and  later  in  a  medical 
college  at  Baltimore,  he  widened  his  knowledge. 
In  1853  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South  and  traveled  exten- 
sively in  the  southern  states.  In  1858  he  became  a 
member  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  soon  joined  the  Missouri  conference,  in  which 
he  became  an  itinerant  minister.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, where  he  remained  four  years,  during  which 
he  completed  his  education  at  Trinity  College.  In 
1862-63  he  was  pastor  of  Israel  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  during  the  Civil  War  was  chaplain 
of  the  First  Regiment  of  United  States  Colored 
Troops.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  commis- 
sioned chaplain  in  the  regular  army  and  was  de- 
tailed to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  Georgia.  He 
returned  to  the  ministry  in  1866  and  was  active 
also  in  educational  and  political  affairs.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Georgia  constitutional  con- 
vention in  1867  and  in  the  following  year  entered 
thie  legislature  of  the  same  state,  where  he  remained 
two  terms  (1868-72).  He  was  then  appointed  suc- 
cessively postmaster  of  Macon,  Ga.,  in  1870,  in- 
spector of  customs  in  1874,  and  United  States  secret 
detective  in  1875.  In  1876  the  general  conference 
of  his  denomination  elected  him  general  manager 
of  its  publications,  with  his  residence  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  1880  he  was  chosen  bishop.  He  is  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  return  of  the  negroes  to 
Africa,  where  he  holds  that  they  should  build  up 
a  nation  of  their  own,  and  he  has  organised  four 
annual  conferences  in  Africa  at  Sierra  Leone,  Li- 
beria, Transvaal,  and  South  Africa.  He  has  written 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Hymnal  (Philadel- 
phia, 1876);  African  Methodist  Epiecopal  Cate- 
chim  (1877);  and  Methodist  Polity  (1889). 

TURNER,  SAMUEL  HULBEART:  Protestant 
Episcopal;  b.  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  23,  1700;  d.  in 


New  York  Dec.  21,  1861.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1807;  settled  as 
pastor  at  Chestertown,  Md.,  1812;  became  profes- 
sor of  historic  theology  in  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  1818,  and  from  1821  till  his 
death  was  professor  of  Biblical  learning.  He  was 
a  sound  and  able  commentator.  He  translated, 
with  Bishop  Whittingham,  Jahn's  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament  (New  York,  1827),  and  Planck's 
Introduction  to  Sacred  Philology  and  Interpretation 
(1834) ;  wrote  commentaries  upon  the  Greek  text 
of  Hebrews  (1852),  Ramans  (1853),  Ephesians 
(1856),  Oalatians  (1856);  prepared  Companion  to 
the  Book  of  Genesis  (1841);  Biographical  Notices  c/ 
some  of  the  most  Distinguished  Jewish  Babbies,  and 
Translations  of  Portions  of  their  Commentaries  and 
Other  Works  (IS^7);  Thoughts  on  the  Origin,  Charac- 
ter, and  Interpretation  of  Scripture  Prophecy  (1852) ; 
Teachings  of  the  Master  (1858);  Spiritual  Things 
compared  with  Spiritual,  or  Gospels  and  Acts  iUus- 
trated  by  ParaOd  References  (1859);  The  Gaspds 
according  to  the  Amnwnian  Sections  and  the  TtMes 
of  Eusdnus  {1861), 

Bxbuogbafht:  Aiito&ioffrapAy  of  Samwi  H.  Tunur^  New 
York.  18S3. 

TURNOW,  tur'nev,  PETER:  Waldensian  with 
Taboritic  tendencies;  b.  at  Tolkemit  (50  m.  s.w.  of 
Kdnigsberg),  probably  about  1390;  executed  at 
Speyer  probably  in  Apr.,  1426.  Of  his  early  life 
nothing  is  known,  but  about  1415  he  was  in  Prague. 
Henceforth  his  fortunes  were  closely  connected  with 
those  of  Johannes  Dr&ndorf  (q.v.),  and  somewhat 
later  he  apparently  visited  (Sreeoe.  A  few  years 
before  his  death  he  was  rector  of  a  school  in  Speyer, 
where,  together  with  Dr&ndorf,  he  began  a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  clergy  of  the  city.  He  sought  in 
vain  to  keep  his  friend  from  his  own  negotiations 
with  Weinsberg,  Heilbronn,  and  Wimpfen,  and  the 
pair  were  involved  in  conmion  ruin.  Besides  his 
attacks  on  the  secular  power  of  the  clergy,  Tumow 
is  said  to  have  held  that  general  coimcils  could  err, 
that  the  Eucharist  must  be  administered  under 
both  kinds,  the  priest  teaching  or  acting  to  the  con- 
trary being  doomed  to  eternal  punishment  at  the 
last  day.  (Ferdinand  Cohbs.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  H,T\sei}M,CalaloousteBtiumventati9,Trajak- 
fort.  1666;  C.  D.  d'Aisentre,  CoUecUo  juiHciorum  d«  movm 
erronbua,  vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1728;  J.  £.  Kapp,  NaehUae  Eimoer 
.  .  .  Mur  ErUkuUnmo  der  RtformaHon^^eaehiehU  wu£e- 
lieher  Urkunden,  part  iii.,  Leipoac.  1730;  H.  Haupt,  Dit 
rd%oi69en  Sekten  in  Franken  vor  der  Refbrmation,  WOn- 
bttis,  1882;  idem,  in  Huion»ehe»  Taaehaibueh,  VI..  viL 
233  sqq.;  idem,  Walden$eriwn  und  Ifiqvuition  im  fMdAtir 
liektn  DeutscMand,  Freiburg,  1890;  L.  Keller,  Die  Bejer- 
maUon  und  die  6Uaren  Reformparteien,  Leipsio.  188&. 

TURRECREMATA,  JOHANNES  DE.  See  To&- 
QUEMADA,  Juan  de. 

TURRETTINI,  tur'^r^-tt^nt  (TURRETIN):  A 
family  of  Geneva  theologians,  whose  founder,  Fran- 
cesco  Turrettini,  left  his  native  Lucca  in  1574  and 
settled  in  Geneva  in  1592. 

1.  Benedict:  Son  of  Francesco;  b.  in  Zurich 
1588;  d.  at  Geneva  Mar.  4,  1631.  He  became  pas- 
tor and  professor  of  theology  at  Geneva  in  1612.  In 
1620  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  synod  of 
Alais,  which  introduced  the  results  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort  into  France.    In  the  following  year  he  was 
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sent  on  a  saooesBful  mission  to  ask  the  Dutch  States 
General  and  the  Hanseatic  cities  for  aid  to  put 
Geneva  into  a  state  of  defense.  Among  his  numer- 
ous writings  the  most  important  was  his  Difeme  de 
la  fiddiU  des  traductions  de  la  S.  Bible  faiiee  d 
Cfenhfe  (3  vols.,  Geneva,  1618-20),  written  in  answer 
to  the  Oenive  plagiavre  of  the  Jesuit  Pierre  Cotton 
(Paris,  1618). 

2.  VnmgoiBi  Son  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Geneva 
Oct.  17,  1623;  d.  there  Sept.  28, 1687.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Geneva,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Paris,  Saumur, 
Montauban,  and  Ntmes.  Returning  to  his  native 
dty,  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  Italian  church  there 
in  1648,  and  professor  of  theology  in  1653.  He  is 
especially  known  as  a  sealous  opponent  of  the  the- 
ology of  Saumur  (see  Amtbaxtt,  MoISs),  as  an  ear- 
nest defender  of  the  orthodoxy  represented  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Helvetic  Consensus  (q.v.).  Among  his  writings, 
which  are  chiefly  dogmatic  in  character,  special  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  his  InstitiUio  theAogim  dene- 
Oca  (3  parts,  Geneva,  1679^85).  A  complete  new 
edition  of  his  works  with  his  life  by  B.  Pictet  was 
issued  at  Edinburgh  (4  vols.,  1847-48). 

8.  Jean  Alphonse:  Son  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
most  important  member  of  the  family ;  b.  at  Greneva 
Aug.  24,  1671;  d.  there  May  1,  1737.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  €reneva  and  at  Leyden.  Destined  to  de- 
part from  his  father's  defense  of  rigid  Calvinism,  and 
to  seek  to  reunite  all  Protestants  on  the  basis  of  a 
few  fundamental  doctrines,  freeing  the  church  of 
Geneva  from  the  domination  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
he  began  his  activity  as  an  author  with  his  Pyrrho- 
nismua  ponHficiue  9ive  theses  theologico-kistoriecB  de 
variatiombus  pontifidarum  circa  ecdesicB  irrfaUibili- 
totem  (Leyden,  1692)  which  was  practically  a  refuti^ 
tion  of  Bossuet's  Variatums  des  iglises  protestatUes 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1688).  From  Leyden  he  went  to 
England  and  France,  and  on  his  return  to  his 
native  dty  in  1693  was  made  a  member  of  the 
V^n^rable  compagnie  des  pasteurs.  In  1697  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  church  history,  and 
from  1701  to  1711  was  rector  of  the  academy  of 
(jeneva,  his  rectorial  addresses  being  later  col- 
lected under  the  title  of  OroHones  academicm 
(Geneva,  1737). 

Turrettini  was  especially  important  for  his  part 
in  the  abolition  in  1725  of  the  Helvetic  Consensus, 
of  which  his  father  had  been  one  of  the  chief  au- 
thors, but  which  was  felt  to  be  a  burden  in  Geneva, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland.  The  strug- 
gle over  this  commenced  in  1706,  over  the  prom- 
ise of  a  young  clergyman  named  Vial  to  refrain  from 
teaching  contrary  to  the  Consensus,  a  promise  not 
agreeable  to  the  strict  minority  which  had  the 
coimdl  of  state  cancel  Vial's  inclusion  in  the  Com- 
pagnie. The  matter  was  further  considered  by  the 
latter  and  recommendations  made  to  the  council  of 
state,  the  general  result  of  which  was  that  the  Com- 
pagnie, in  its  session  of  June  15,  resolved  to  drop 
the  formula  of  1706,  and  to  retain  only  the  require- 
ments of  belief  in  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles  as  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments and  as  summarised  in  the  catechism.  Thus 
not  only  the  Helvetic  Consensus,  but  the  canons  of 
Dort  and  even  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  were 


deprived  of  their  binding  force  upon  the  clergy, 
while  a  sort  of  symbolic  authority  was  accorded 
only  to  Calvin's  catechism.  The  government  was 
evidently  in  sympathy  with  the  results,  though,  in 
accord  with  eighteenth-century  usage,  it  desired 
the  affair  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
Turrettini,  however,  was  not  content  with  the 
abolition  of  the  Consensus  in  Geneva,  but  desired 
that  it  be  abrogated  throughout  Switzerland.  To 
this  end  he  communicated  with  Archbishop  Wake 
of  Canterbury,  whereupon  the  primate,  later  fol- 
lowed by  the  king  of  England,  wrote  the  Swiss 
cantons  urging  them  to  dispense  with  the  Helvetic 
Consensus. 

The  abolition  of  this  Consensus  was  closely  con- 
nected with  another  interest  which  assumed  an  im- 
portant place  in  Turettini's  life — ^the  union  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed.  In  1707  he 
learned,  through  a  Prussian  deputy  at  NeuchAtel, 
that  Frederick  I.,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
union,  desired  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  church 
and  academy  of  Geneva  on  the  matter.  On  Apr. 
22,  1707,  the  Compagnie  gave  the  king  the  desired 
information  in  a  letter  prepared  by  Turrettini,  in 
which  the  utmost  readiness  for  interdenominational 
comity  was  expressed.  Frederick  showed  his  deep 
pleasure  in  a  reply  read  by  the  Compagnie  on  July 
1,  in  which  he  urged  the  Genevan  Church  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  his  deigy  and  theologians 
in  the  caiise  of  union.  Turrettini  himself  was  re- 
warded with  a  gold  medal  from  the  king  and  ap- 
pointment to  membership  in  the  royal  academy  of 
Berlin. 

The  chief  source  for  a  knowledge  of  the  theolog- 
ical tendency  of  Turrettini  is  his  Nttbes  testium  pro 
moderato  et  pacifico  de  rebus  theologicis  jvdicio  et  inr 
stituenda  inter  ProtestatUes  concordia  (Geneva,  1719; 
Eng.  transl.,  A  Discourse  concerning  Fundamental 
ArHdes  in  Rdigiont  London,  1720),  a  work  inspired 
by  the  letter  of  Archbishop  Wake  already  men- 
tioned. From  the  preface  it  appears  that  Turret- 
tini had  corresponded  with  Leibnitz  concerning 
Protestant  union  as  early  as  1707.  The  work  in- 
cludes a  treatise  on  the  fundamental  articles  of 
faith,  prepared  at  the  request  of  two  Lutheran 
nobles  and  first  printed  before  the  appearance  of 
the  Nubes.  Here  the  author  maintains  that  only 
those  are  fimdamental  articles  **  whose  knowledge 
and  faith  are  necessary  for  obtaining  the  grace  and 
salvation  of  God."  Of  these  there  are  but  few,  only 
those  which  have  been  believed  by  all  Christians 
at  aU  times.  He  even  asserts  that  the  sole  doctrines 
in  question  are  obedience  to  the  conmiands  of  God 
and  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel;  though  he 
admits  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  the  "  criterion 
and  standard  of  fimdamentals."  His  final  conclu- 
sion is  that  Crod  alone  knows  what  beliefs  are  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  and  he  closes  by  declaring  that 
union  is  impossible  where  there  is  lack  of  agree- 
ment concerning  the  basal  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  but  that- 
such  union  should  be  effected  where  the  divergen- 
cies concern  mere  accessories,  as  between  Lutherans 
and  Reformed. 

Another  work  of  importance  for  Turrettini's  the- 
ology was  his  CogitaJtUmes  et  disseriationes  theologiccB 
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(2  vob.,  1711-37),  setting  forth  a  modified  oriho- 
doxy,  and  maintaining  that  many  subjects  of  theo- 
logical debate  were  really  of  minor  importance. 
The  work  contains  much  material  that  entitles 
Turrettini  to  an  honorable  place  among  Christian 
apologists.  His  apologetic  views,  however,  were 
more  and  more  distorted  and  diluted  with  rational- 
ism by  the  free  "  translations  "  of  his  work  by  J. 
Vemet,  professor  of  history  and  belles  lettres  at 
Geneva,  under  the  title  TraiU  de  la  viriU  de  la  rdig- 
ion  chriHenne,  Hri  du  laHn  de  Mr.  J.  A,  Turrettini 
(3  vob.,  Geneva,  1730-40),  these  liberties  being  car- 
ried stiU  further  in  the  second  edition  of  the  fVench 
version  (1748-51;  Eng.  transl.,  An  Argument  conr 
ceming  Vie  ChrisHan  Rdigion,  London,  1800). 

In  Geneva  Turrettini  gradually  became  an  eccle- 
siastical primate,  and  as  such,  for  example,  he  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  public  confirmation.  He 
received  repeated  requests  from  abroad  for  opin- 
ions and  interventions,  but  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  were  deeply  troubled  by  the  disturbances  in 
Geneva  in  1734.  After  his  death  appeared  his  Coin- 
mentariue  iheoretieo-practicua  in  epietolam  SancU 
Patdi  ad  TheBsalonicoa  (Basel,  1739);  his  lectures 
on  Rom.  xi.  (Geneva,  1741);  and  his  treatise  on 
Biblical  exegesis  (Berlin,  1766).  His  Opera  omnia 
appeared  at  Leuwarden  (3  vols.,  1774-76). 

(E.  Choibt.) 

Bibuogbafht:  F.  Tanettini,  SoUee  hioffraphiqut  ntr  Blni- 
diel  Turrtttmi,  Qeoeva,  1871;  E.  de  Bud6.  VU  <U  FratKoU 
TtirrittifH'.  Qeneva.  1871;  idem.  Fm  d»  /.  Alpkon—  Tiir- 
rflttint,  2  vols.,  ib.  1880;  O.  Keiser,  FronpoU  TwrtitiiU, 
Paris.  1900;  J.  Seoebier.  HitL  lHUraire  de  OeiUve,  3  vols., 
Geneva,  1706;  F.  Sohaller.  ipMOt  aur  J.  A.  TurrtUni, 
Colmar,  1861;  J.  Qaberal,  HiaL  d$  rSgliae  tU  Gtnive,  ▼ol. 
iii.,  Geneva,  1802;  H.  von  der  Qolti,  Dm  nformierU 
Kirch*  Gen/a  im  19,  Jahrhundart,  Basel,  1802;  H.  Heyer, 
CaUdogua  daa  tkiaea  aouUnuaa  h  racadSmia  da  Oaniva, 
Geneva.  1898;  C.  Boigeaud,  VAeadimia  da  Calvin,  1559- 
1798,  Geneva,  1900;  T.  Heyer,  in  Mhnoiraa  da  la  aoeiUi 
diktat,  at  arehSologia  da  Oantaa,  vol.  xiiL;  Lichtenbener, 
BSR,  zii.  249-2A1. 

TUTTLE,  DANIEL  STLVESTBR:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Windham,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26, 
1837.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College  (B.A., 
1857);  was  a  private  tutor  (1857-^9);  studied  at 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City 
(1859-62);  was  ordered  deacon  in  1862  and  or- 
dained priest  in  1863;  was  minister  (1862-63),  and 
rector  (1863-67)  of  Zion  Church,  Morris,  N.  Y.;  was 
consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Utah  (1867)  and  took  charge  of  the  new  dio- 
cese of  Utah  and  Idaho  (1880),  i^Kanging  in  1886  to 
the  diocese  of  Missouri;  over  which  he  has  since 
presided.  In  virtue  of  his  age  he  has  been  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  since  1903.  In  theology  he  terms 
himself  **  a  Prayer  Book  Churchman  along  the  his- 
toric lines  advocated  by  Bishop  Seabury  and  Bishop 
Hobart,"  and  has  written  Reminiacencee  of  a  Mis' 
nonary  Bishop  (New  York,  1906). 

Bibuoobapht:  W.  S.  Peny,  Tha  Bpiaeopaia  in  AhmKoo, 
p.  181,  New  York,  189A. 

TUTTLE,  HUDSON:  Author  and  lecturer  in  the 
interest  of  spiritualism;  b.  at  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio, 
Oct.  4,  1836;  d.  at  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  Dec. 
14,  1910.  He  was  self-educated,  and  was  con- 
nected with   the  propaganda  and  journalism  of 


spiritualism  throughout  his  life.  Among  his  works 
are  Areana  of  Nature  (Boston,  1859;  2d  ed.,  2  vols., 
1864;  new  ed.,  1908) ;  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Phys- 
ical Man  {IS65);  Career  of  the  Chriet  Idea  in  History 
(1870);  Year-Book  of  Spirilwdiem:  Record  of  its 
Facts t  Science^  and  Pkilosopky  (1871;  in  collabora- 
tion with  J.  M.  Peebles);  Studies  in  the  Outlying 
Fidds  of  Psychic  Science  (New  York,  1889);  Re- 
ligion  of  Man  and  Ethics  of  Sdenee  (1890) ;  Life  in 
Two  Spheres  (1892);  Evolution  of  the  Qod  and  Christ 
Ideas  (Berlin  Heights,  O.,  1907);  and  Studies  from 
beyond  the  Borderland  (1910). 

TWELVE  APOSTLES,  TEACHDIG  OF  THE. 
See  DiDACHB. 

TWELVE  PATRIARCHS,  TESTAMENT  OF.    See 

PSBUDBFIORAFHA,  OlD  TESTAMENT,  III.,  23. 

TWESTEN,  Tves'ten,  AUGXTST  DETLEV  CHRB- 
TIAN:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  GlQckstadt  (27  m. 
n.w.  of  Hamburg)  Apr.  11, 1789;  d.  at  Berlin  Jan. 
8,  1876.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Kiel  (1808-10)  and  Berlin  (1810-11),  coming  under 
the  special  influence  of  Schleiermacher.  After 
teaching  for  a  time  at  the  Werdersches  Gymnasium 
in  Berlhi,  Twesten  was  appointed,  in  1814,  associ- 
ate professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Kiel, 
where,  within  a  year,  he  assisted  in  establishing  the 
Kieler  Blatter.  His  lectures  dealt  with  philosophy, 
sjrstematic  theology,  and  New  Testament  exegesis. 
In  sjrstematic  theology  he  devoted  himself  first  to 
philosophic  theology,  as  well  as  to  the  theory  of 
the  Church  and  symbolics,  later  turning  to  theo- 
'ogical  encyclopedia,  dogmatics,  and  ethics.  His 
ezegetical  lectures  covered  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment, while  he  also  edited  for  his  students 
Die  drei  dkumenischen  Symbole,  die  Augsfnangische 
Konfession  und  die  repetitio  confessionis  Augus- 
tana  (Kiel,  1816).  He  likewise  wrote  as  text- 
books Die  Logik,  intbesondere  die  Analytik  (Sles- 
wick,  1825),  and  Orundriss  der  analytischen  Logik 
(Kiel,  1834).  More  important  theologically  was  his 
Vorlesungen  Hber  die  Dogmatik  der  evangelisch-lu- 
therischenKirchenachdemKompendiumdes  ,  .  .  IF. 
M.  de  WetU  (2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1826-37),  designed 
in  part  to  supplement  the  Glaubenslehre  of  Schleier- 
macher, but  never  completed.  The  point  of  view 
is  essentially  that  of  a  middle  way  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  mere  return  to  old  principles  and  the  ra- 
tionalism of  the  period,  the  possibility  of  divergent 
interpretations  being  at  the  same  time  admitted. 
The  sense  of  imcertainty  which  pervades  the  Vor- 
lesungen did  not,  however,  extend  to  his  determina- 
tion to  establish  his  church  on  a  firm  foundation 
and  to  justify  her  independence,  his  views  on  these 
matters  being  expressed  in  his  irenic  rectorial  ad- 
dress of  Mar.  5,  1830,  in  celebration  of  the  three- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Augsbuig  Confession. 

Twesten's  influence  was  greatly  enhanced  at 
Kiel  after  the  call  of  Klaus  Harms  in  1816;  for  the 
two  men  supplemented  each  other,  so  that  it  was 
well  said  that  Twesten  converted  his  hearers  and 
Harms  baptised  them.  When  Twesten  was  asked 
to  become  the  successor  of  Schleiermacher  at  Ber- 
lin, he  modestly  declined,  and  it  was  only  the  in- 
sistence of  Neander  and  Johannes  Schulse  that  over- 
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came  his  modest  reluctance,  and  in  1835  he  became 
professor  of  dogmatics  and  New-Testament  exegesis 
there.  Here  his  task  was  to  preserve  the  mid- 
dle way  between  the  Hegelianism  of  Marheineke 
and  the  neo-orthodox  legalism  of  Hengstenberg, 
both  of  whom  found  a  bond  of  union  in 
opposition  to  an  undesired  colleague.  Having 
points  both  of  sympathy  and  of  antagonism  with 
both  Marheineke  and  Hengstenberg,  he  yet  re- 
mained essentially  aloof  from  the  trend  of  either, 
contenting  himself  with  a  clear  presentation  of  his 
own  convictions  that  recognized  all  that  was  good 
in  his  opponents,  withdrawing  approval  only  where 
there  was  evident  lack  of  truthfulness  or  open  denial 
of  Evangelical  principles.  His  ecclesiastical  aims 
foimd  noteworthy  expression  in  the  general  synod 
of  Berlin  in  1846.  Here,  in  the  search  for  a  basis 
for  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia  which  should 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  time,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  confession.  Opposing  the  at- 
tempt to  make  a  new  formulation  of  the  doctrines 
common  to  the  Evangelical  creeds,  Twesten  urged 
the  retention  of  the  old  standards,  though  without 
erecting  these  classical  docimients  of  the  Reforma- 
tion into  a  judicial  eystem.  His  principles  were 
further  exemplified  in  his  attitude  toward  union, 
whose  antitheses,  he  held,  would  lead  neither  to 
schism  nor  to  heresy.  The  end  of  all  efforts  for 
union  should  be,  according  to  him,  the  association, 
for  mutual  edification,  of  all  Christians  living  in 
one  place  at  the  same  time,  a  sharp  distinction  being 
drawn  between  the  practical  and  the  merely  aca- 
demic. This  attitude  of  mediation  was  maintained 
by  Twesten  in  his  practical  administration  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
Twesten  edited  F.  Schleiermacher's  GrundriBi  der 
philosaphiacken  Ethik  (Berlin,  1841)  and  L.  Hut- 
ter's  Compendium  locorum  theologicorum  (1855),  and 
wrote  CommerUaHo  crUica  de  Heaiodi  carmine  qiu)d 
irucribUur  opera  et  dies  (Kiel,  1815);  MaUkiae 
Fladua  lUyricue  (Berlin,  1844);  and  Zur  Erinner" 
ung  an  Friedrich  Danid  Emsi  SMeiermacher  (1868). 

(G.  Hsnoaci.) 

Bebuookapbt:  The  one  biography  is  C.  F.  Q.  Heinrioi, 
Auffud  TweaUn  nach  TagtbH^em  und  Brie/en,  Berlin, 
1889.  Consult  further:  C.  E.  Cantens,  Ouchiehte  der 
Kider  theolooiachen  PakuUM,  Kiel.  1875;  P.  Kleinert  and 
E.  Curtius,  Worte  der  Brinnerung  an  Dr,  A,  TtMatefi.  Ber- 
lin. 1889;  £.  Hltaig,  Bmal  Conaiantm  Banke,  pp.  161-162, 
Leipsic.  1906. 

TWICHELI^  JOSEPH  HOPKDIS:  Cbngrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  Southington,  Conn.,  May  27,  1838. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  (A.B.,  1859)  and  studied 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1859-61)  and  An- 
doyer  Theologicfd  Seminary  (1864-65).  He  was 
a  chaplain  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  since  1865  has  been  pastor  of  Asylum  Hill  Con- 
gr^ational  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.  He  has  writ- 
ten John  WitUhrop  (New  York,  1891)  and  has  edited 
Some  Old  Puritan  Love  Letters  (correspondence  of 
John  and  Margaret  Winthrop;  1893). 

TWIN  (DWIH,  DVIN,  DEVIN):  The  early  cap- 
ital and  Christian  center  of  Annenia  (120  m.  s.  of 
Tiflis,  Russia).  Its  significance  for  church  history 
lies  in  the  facts  that  seven  synods  were  held  there. 


and  that  it  became  the  seat  of  the  catholicos  (c. 
452)  as  a  result  of  Persian  attacks  on  Armenian 
Christians,  who  were  driven  from  Echmiadrin,  the 
earlier  and  the  prese  seat.  Contemporary  sources 
for  Armenian  history  during  the  sixth  century  are 
inadequate  and  in  some  cases  contradictory.  The 
consequence  is  that  many  dates  even  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  can  not  be  accurately  determined. 
The  most  probable  date  for  the  first  synod  of  Twin 
is  524,  imder  King  Kavadh  (d.  531).  Among  the 
most  eminent  of  the  prelates  present  were  Peter, 
bishop  of  Siunik,  and  Nersapuh,  bishop  of  Taiton. 
Besides  authorising  Twin  as  the  seat  of  the  catho- 
licos, the  synod  determined  upon  complete  separa- 
tion from  the  Greeks,  involving  rejection  of  the 
Chalcedonian  symbol  with  its  diophysitism  and  a 
reassertion  of  monophysitism;  the  celebration  of 
the  birth  and  baptism  (spiritual  birth)  on  the  samo 
day;  and  the  addition  of  the  clause  in  the  Trisagion 
(q.v.),  "  Thou  wast  crucified  for  us,"  to  the  liturgy. 
The  second  synod  of  Twin  (Dec.  14,  552)  regulated 
the  Armenian  calendar  and  adopted  July  11,  552, 
as  the  beginning  of  the  Armenian  era  and  the  New 
Year's  day  of  the  new  era.   SeeABMBNiA;  Nsbsbb. 

A.  H.  Newman. 

Bxbuograpbt:  The  literature  under  ABmiaA;  and  W.  F. 
Adeney»  The  Oreek  and  Baetem  Churehee,  pp.  630  eqq.. 
New  York,  1908. 

TWISSBy  WILLIAM:  Puritan  divine;  b.  at 
Speenham-Land,  near  Newbury  (16  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Reading),  England,  c.  1578;  d.  in  London  July  20, 
1646.  He  received  his  education  at  New  College, 
Oxford  (fellow,  1598;  B.A.,  1600;  M.A.,  1604; 
B.D.,  1612;  D.D.,  1614);  became  chaplain  to  Elisa- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  James  I.,  on  her  marriage 
in  1613  to  Elector-Palatine  Frederick  V.,  but  was 
recalled  after  two  months  and  made  vicar  of  New- 
ton, and  in  1620  of  Newbury,  where  he  remained, 
although  he  received  the  offer  of  several  preferments 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  of  a  professorship  of 
divinity  at  Franeker,  Friesland.  He  was  a  (}alvini8t 
of  the  supralapsarian  school,  learned  and  of  a  spec- 
ulative genius.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  of  which  he  was  unanimously  elected 
prolocutor — a  post  for  which  he  was  temperamen- 
tally unfitted.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, but  by  royal  mandate  his  remains  were  dug  up 
Sept.  14,  1661,  and  thrown  with  those  of  several 
other  persons  into  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's  church- 
yard, which  immediately  adjoins  the  abbey.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  against  Ar- 
minianism,  and  his  Opera  appeared  at  Amsterdam 
(2  vols.,  1652). 

Bduoorapht:  Tlie  prinolpal  louiee  it  O.  EencUU'e  TuSeeU 
vita  et  vieUniOf  appended  to  Kendall's  Fur  pro  trihunali, 
London,  1667.  Consult  furtlier  DNB,  IviL  807-399,  and 
the  short  notioes  to  which  lefeienoe  is  thexe  siven. 

TTANA,  APOLLONIUS  OF.  See  Apolloniub 
OF  Ttana. 

TTCHONIUS.    See  Tichonius. 

TYCHSER,  tiB'ien  (TUKA),  OLUF  GERHARD: 
German  orientalist;  b.  at  Tondem  (106  m.  n.w.  of 
Hamburg)  Dec.  14,  1734;  d.  at  Rostock  Dec.  30, 
1815.  He  was  educated  at  Altona;  studied  theol- 
ogy and  oriental  languages  at  Halle;   became  in 
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1759  a  member  of  the  Kallenberg  missionaiy  insti- 
tution for  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Mcduunme- 
dans,  but  proved  very  unsuccessful  in  his  practical 
attempts;  and  was  in  1760  appointed  professor  of 
oriental  languages  at  Btttzow,  whence  in  1789  he 
was  removed  to  Rostock.  He  was  an  authority  on 
Jewish  learning  and  Semitic  numismatics,  but 
lacked  practical  wisdom,  as  appears  from  his  con- 
troversies with  Kennicott  (TerUamen  de  variis  eodi- 
cum  Hebr,  Veteria  Teat.  MSS.  generibua,  Rostock, 
1772),  and  with  Bayer  (Die  Unechiheit  dor  jUdiachen 
Mumen  mit  hebrdischen  und  aamarUanUchen  Bvchr 
siaben,  Rostock,  1779).  The  best  he  wrote  is  found 
in  his  Butzowsche  Nebenstunden  (6  vols.,  176d-69), 
and  Introductio  in  rem  numariam  Muhamedaiwrum 
(1794). 

Bibuoorapht:   A.  T.  Hartmaim.  Oluf  Omrhard  Tyehttn,  2 
vols.,  Bremen.  1818-20. 

TYERMAN,  LUKE:  Wesleyan;  b.  at  Osmoth- 
erley,  Yorkshire,  Feb.  26,  1820;  d.  in  London  Mar. 
21,  1889.  He  was  educated  at  the  Didsbury  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Theological  Institution,  near  Man- 
chester, 1842-45,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  min- 
istry. His  significance  comes  from  his  standard 
historical  works  dealing  with  the  origins  of  Method- 
ism, vis.,  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Samuel  Wedey 
(London,  1866);  Life  and  Times  of  Rev,  John  Wes- 
ley (3  vols.,  1870-71);  The  Oaford  Methodist  (1873); 
Life  of  Rev.  George  Whitefidd  (2  vols.,  1876);  Wea- 
ley*s  Designated  Stiecesaor:  the  lAfe,  Letters,  and 
Literary  Labours  of  Rev.  John  W.  Flekher,  Vicar  of 
Madeley  (1882). 

TYLER,  BENJAMIN  BUSHROD:  Disciple;  b. 
at  Decatur,  111.,  Apr.  9,  1840.  He  was  educated 
at  Eureka  (College,  Eureka,  111.,  and  held  pastorates 
in  his  denomination  at  Charleston,  111.  (1864-69), 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (1869-73),  Frankfort,  Ky.  (1873- 
1876),  LouisviUe,  Ky.  (1876-83),  and  New  York 
City  (1883-1900).  Since  1900  he  has  been  pastor  of 
the  South  Broadway  Christian  Church,  Denver, 
Co].  Since  1893  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  St.  Louis  Christian  Evangelist. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  International  Sunday 
School  Lesson  Committee  in  1890-1908,  and  while 
in  New  York  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
versions  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He  has 
written  History  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  (New  York, 
1894). 

TYLER,  BENNET:  Congregational  theologian; 
b.  in  Middlebury  (then  a  part  of  Woodbury),  Conn., 
July  10,  1783;  d.  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  May  14, 
1858.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1804; 
spent  a  year  as  teacher  in  Weston,  Conn.;  studied 
theology  with  the  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker  at  Cioshen, 
Conn.;  was  licensed  in  1806;  began  to  preach  in 
1807  at  South  Britain,  where  he  was  ordained  in 
1808;  became  president  of  Dartmouth  College  in 
1822;  succeeded  Dr.  Payson  as  pastor  of  Second 
Congregational  Church,  Portland,  Me.,  in  1828;  was 
elected  president  of  the  Theological  Institute  of 
Connecticut,  now  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
in  1833  and  inagurated  May  13, 1834,  when  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  in  East  Wind- 
sor, Conn.;  resigned  this  position  July  16,  1857, 
and  died  suddenly  at  the  house  of  his  daughter.    In 


all  these  positions  Dr.  Tyler  was  sooceasful;  and 
though  much  of  his  public  life  was  spent  in  theo- 
logical controvert,  his  Christian  character  was 
recognised  even  by  his  opponents,  while  his  friends 
testify  as  to  his  genial  temper,  unaffected  candor, 
genuine  humility,  and  cheerful  piety. 

Dr.  Tyler's  name  was  conspicuous  in  connection 
with  a  theological  controversy  among  the  Gongre- 
gationalists  of  Connecticut,  which  was  occasioned 
by  a  discourse  of  Nathaniel  William  Taylor  (q.v.; 
Condo  ad  derum.  General  Association,  1828),  pro- 
fessor in  the  divinity  school  of  Yale  College.  On  a 
visit  to  Connecticut  in  1829  (he  was  then  pastor  at 
Portland),  Dr.  Tyler  b^gan  a  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Taylor  (who  had  been  a  classmate  at  Yale), 
which  passed  into  a  public  discussion,  continuing 
for  years,  and  finding  its  practical  issue  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Pastoial  Union  of  Connecticut  (Sept. 
10,  1833),  and  the  establishment  of  the  Theological 
Institute. 

The  germ  of  the  controversy  was  the  position, 
attributed  to  Dr.  Taylor,  "  that  no  human  being 
can  become  depraved  but  by  his  own  act,  and  that 
the  sinfulness  of  the  race  does  not  pertain  to  man's 
nature."  In  connection  with  this,  regeneration 
was  regarded  as  the  act  of  man's  own  will  or  heart-; 
and  the  primary  cause  of  this  right  choice  was  found 
in  self-love,  or  a  desire  for  the  greatest  happiness. 
(Some  of  these  positions  have  been  disclaimed  by 
Dr.  Taylor  and  his  friends.)  He  claimed  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  New  England  Calvinism,  repre- 
sented by  the  two  Edwardses,  Bellamy,  Hopkins, 
and  Dwight.  His  position  on  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin  was  not  Augustinian:  over  against  Dr.  Taylor 
he  asserted  depravity  of  nature  and  the  federal  head- 
ship of  Adam,  but  did  not  accept  immediate  impu- 
tation. He  denied  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  will,  or  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice,  and 
would  not  limit  the  definition  of  sin  to  voluntary 
transgression  of  known  law.  He  accepted  the  dis- 
tinction of  Edwards  between  natural  and  moral 
ability,  and  denied  most  resolutely  the  "  happiness 
theory."  By  discriminating  between  an  unlimited 
atonement  and  limited  redemption,  he  sought  to 
preserve  the  doctrine  of  individual  election.  Re- 
generation he  regarded  as  "  effected,  not  by  moral 
suasion,  or  by  the  efficiency  of  any  means  what- 
ever, but  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
changing  the  moral  disposition,  and  imparting  a 
new  spiritual  life  to  the  soul."  The  controversy,  as 
was  usual  at  th|kt  time,  was  carried  on  with  specu- 
lative and  dogmatic  weapons,  though  both  parties 
appealed  to  Scripture. 

In  later  times  Dr.  Tyler  became  engaged  in  dis- 
cussion with  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  his  own  orthodoxy 
was  called  in  question  before  the  Pastoral  Union  in 
1856.  From  this  charge  he  was  almost  unanimously 
exonerated. 

Dr.  Tyler  contributed  largely  to  the  theological 
controversy  above  named;  published  many  ser- 
mons and  addresses,  and  contributed  many  articles 
to  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  day.  Mention 
may  be  made  of  his  Hist,  of  the  New  Haven  Theology 
(Hartford,  1837);  Memoir  of  Rev.  Asahel  NetOeion 
(1844);  TreaHse  on  the  Sufferings  of  Christ  (New 
York,  1845);    Treatise  on  New  England  Revivals 
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(1846);  Letters  to  Dr.  Horace  Bushnea  (1847-48), 
aod  the  posthumous  Lectures  on  Thedtogyf  with 
Memoir  by  N.  Gale  (Boston,  1859).  His  style  is 
forcible  and  clear,  and  his  matter  always  manifests 
the  old  Puritan  faith  in  a  personal  God  of  holiness. 

M.  B.  Riddle. 

Bzbuookapht:  See  Nbw  England  Thsoloot,  v.,  |  1«  and 
ooosult:  the  Memoir  by  N.  Gale,  ut  aup.;  E.  A.  Lawrenee, 
m  New  Ei^/Uatder,  1859;  A.  H.  Quint,  in  Congreoational 
QuoHsHy,  1860;  A.  £.  Dunning.  ConortoationaiiaU  in 
Anteriea^  pp.  312,  388.  New  York,  1804;  W.  Walker,  in 
Awneriean  Chunk  Hidory  Seriet,  iii.  358-361,  366,  New 
York,  1884;  idem.  New  Bngkrnd  Leadere,  pp.  400-436, 
New  York,  1901;  F.  H.  Foiter,  New  Bnoland  Theohgy,  pp. 
386^03,  Chieaco,  1907. 

TTMIIS,  THOMAS  VINCEHT:  English  Baptist; 
b.  at  Westminster,  London,  Jan.  5,  1842.  He  was 
educated  at  Regent's  Park  College,  London.  He 
held  Baptist  pastorates  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  (1865- 
1868),  Accrington  (1868-69),  and  Downs  Chapel, 
Clapton,  London  (1869-91).  From  1891  until  his 
retirement  from  active  life  in  1904  he  was  presi- 
dent and  professor  of  theology  in  Rawdon  College, 
Leeds.  He  was  Angus  lecturer  in  Regent's  Park 
College  in  1903,  and  has  written  The  Mystery  of  God 
(London,  1885),  the  essay  on  "  Christian  Theism  "  in 
The  Ancient  Faiih  in  Modem  Light  (Edinburgh, 
1897);  The  Christian  Idea  of  Atonement  (London, 
1904) ;  and  The  PrivcUe  Relationships  qfChrist(1907). 

TTHDALE,  tin^dal,  WILLIAM:  Biblical  trans- 
lator and  martyr;  b.  most  probably  at  North  Nib- 
ley  (15  m.  S.8.W.  of  Gloucester),  England,  in  1484;  d. 
at  VOyoorden  (6  m.  n.e.  of  Brussels),  Belgium,  Oct. 
6,  1536.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  North- 
umbrian family,  went  to  school  at  Oxford,  and  after- 
ward to  Magdalen  Hall  and  Cambridge,  and  about 
1520  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Walsh, 
at  Little  Sodbury  in  Gloucestershire.  He  was  in 
orders;  but  the  record  of  his  ordination  has  not 
yet  been  verified.  Having  become  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  open  avowal  of 
his  sentiments  in  the  house  of  Walsh,  his  disputes 
with  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries  there,  and  espe- 
cially his  preaching,  excited  much  opposition,  and 
led  to  his  removal  to  London  (about  Oct.,  1523), 
where  he  b^gan  to  preach,  and  made  many  friends 
among  the  laity,  but  none  among  ecclesiastics.  He 
was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Monmouth,  and  also  pecuniarily  aided 
by  him  and  others  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purfxise  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  ver- 
nacular. Unable  to  do  so  in  England,  he  set  out 
for  the  continent  (about  May,  1524),  and  appears 
to  have  visited  Hamburg  and  Wittenberg;  but  the 
place  where  he  translated  the  New  Testament,  al- 
though conjectured  to  have  been  Wittenberg,  can 
not  be  named  with  certainty.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tAin  that  the  printing  of  the  New  Testament  in 
quarto  was  begun  at  Cologne  in  the  summer  of  1525, 
and  completed  at  Worms,  and  that  there  was  like- 
wise printed  an  octavo  edition,  both  before  the  end 
of  that  year.  From  an  entry  in  Spalatin's  Diary, 
Aug.  11,  1526,  it  seems  that  he  remained  at  Worms 
about  a  year;  but  the  notices  of  his  connection  with 
Hermann  von  dem  Busche  and  the  University  of 
Marburg  are  utterly  unwarranted  conjectures;  and, 


it  being  now  an  established  fact  that  ELans  Luft 
never  had  a  printing-press  at  Marbuig,  the  colo- 
phon to  Tyndale's  translation  of  Crenesis,  and  the 
title  pages  of  several  pamphlets  purporting  to  have 
been  printed  by  Luft  at  Marburg,  only  deepen  the 
seemingly  impenetrable  mystery  which  overhangs 
the  life  of  Tyndale  during  the  interval  between  his 
departure  from  Worms  and  his  final  settlement  at 
Antwerp.  His  literary  activity  during  that  inter- 
val was  extraordinary.  When  he  left  England,  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  if  he  had  any,  was  of  the 
most  rudimentary  nature;  and  yet  he  mastered 
that  difficult  tongue  so  as  to  produce  from  the  orig- 
inal an  admirable  translation  of  the  entire  Penta- 
teuch,'*' the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  First 
and  Second  Samuel,  First  and  Second  Kings, 
First  Chronicles,  contained  in  Matthew's  Bible 
of  1537,  and  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  so  excellent, 
indeed,  that  to  this  day  his  work  is  not  only  the 
basis  of  those  portions  of  the  Authorised  Version, 
but  constitutes  nine-tenths  of  that  translation, 
and  very  largely  that  of  the  Revised  Version. 
His  Biblical  translations  appeared  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  New  Testament,  1525-26;  Penta- 
teuch, 1530;  Jonah,  1531.  There  is  no  general  title 
of  the  Pentateuch;  each  book  has  its  own  title. 
In  addition  to  these  he  produced  the  follow- 
ing works.  His  first  original  composition,  A 
Pathtoay  into  the  Holy  Scripture,  is  really  a 
reprint,  slightly  altered,  of  his  Prologue  to  the 
quarto  edition  of  his  New  Testament,  and  had 
appeared  in  separate  form  before  1532;  The  Parable 
o/  the  Wicked  Mammon  (1527);  and  The  Obedience 
of  a  Christian  Man  (1527-28).  These  several  works 
drew  out  in  1529  Sir  Thomas  More's  Dialogue,  etc. 
In  1530  appeared  Tyndale's  Practyse  of  Prdates, 
and  in  1531  his  Ansvfer,  etc.,  to  the  Dialogue,  his 
Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St,  John,  and  the 
famous  Prologue  to  Jonah;  in  1532,  An  Exposition 
upon  the  V,  VI,  VII,  Chapters  of  Matthew;  and  in 
1536,  A  Brief  Dedaration  of  the  Sacraments,  etc., 
which  seems  to  be  a  posthumous  publication. 
Joshua-Second  Chronicles  also  was  published  after 
his  death.  All  these  works  were  written  during 
those  mysterious  years,  in  places  of  concealment  so 
secure  and  well  chosen,  that  neither  the  ecclesias- 
tical nor  diplomatic  emissaries  of  Wolsey  and  Henry 
VIII. ,  charged  to  track,  hunt  down,  and  seise  the 
fugitive,  were  able  to  reach  them,  and  they  are  even 
yet  unknown.  Impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
progress  of  the  Reformatioff  in  England  rendered  it 
safe  for  him  to  leave  his  concealment,  he  settled  at 
Antwerp  in  1534,  and  combined  the  work  of  an 
evangelist  with  that  of  a  translator  of  the  Bible. 
Mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  one  Philips, 
the  agent  either  of  Henry  or  of  English  ecclesiastics, 
or  possibly  of  both,  he  was  arrested,  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Vilvoorden,  tried,  either  for  heresy  or 
treason,  or  both,  and  convicted;  was  first  strangled, 

*  The  only  perfect  copy  ie  in  the  Qrenville  Library  of  the 
British  Muaeum;  one  in  the  PubUo  Library,  New  York,  is 
defective,  folios  XLIV.  and  XLV.,  as  well  as  two  of  the  eleven 
mx)deutB  of  the  volume,  are  wanting;  the  Tnisiiing  woodcuts 
have  been  supplied  in  facsimile  by  H.  Another  copy  there 
lacks  Qenesis.  The  copy  in  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol. 
England,  contains  Qenesis,  edition  of  1634,  the  other  four 
books  are  of  the  edition  of  1530. 
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and  then  burnt  in  the  prison  yard,  Oct.  6,  1536. 
Wb  last  words  were,  "  Lord,  open  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's eyes."  Excepting  the  narrative  of  Foze, 
which  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  opportune 
discovery  of  a  letter  written  by  T^ndale  in  prison, 
showing  that  he  was  shamefully  neglected,  and  that 
be  continued  his  literary  labors  to  the  last,  no  official 
records  of  his  betrayal,  arrest,  trial,  and  martyrdom, 
have  as  yet  been  discovered.  Indeed,  less  is  known 
of  Tyndale  than  of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  his  history  remains  to  be  written.  If  the  un- 
known and  the  mysterious  excite  and  sustain  inter- 
est, no  theme  can  excel  that  attached  to  Tyndale. 
His  life  must  have  abounded  in  incident,  variety, 
and  adventure;  and  it  culminated  in  tragedy.  That 
his  precious  life  might  have  been  saved  can  not  be 
doubted;  and,  although  neither  Cromwell  nor  Henry 
has  been  convicted  of  planning  and  conniving  at 
bis  death,  it  is  impossible  to  exonerate  them  from 
flriminal  indifference  and  culpable  neglect. 

Tyndale's  place  in  history  has  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently recognised  as  a  translator  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  an  apostle  of  liberty,  and  as  a  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  Reformation  in  E2ngland.  In  all  these 
respects  his  influence  has  been  singularly  under- 
valued. The  sweeping  statement  found  in  almost 
all  histories,  that  Tyndale  translated  from  the  Vul- 
gate and  Luther,  is  most  damaging  to  the  reputi^ 
tion  of  the  writers  who  make  it;  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  contrary  to  truth,  since  his  translations 
are  made  directly  from  the  originals. 

Correspondence  with  Prof.  Julius  Cnsar  of  liar- 
burg  (Hand-book,  pp.  110  sqq.)  proves  that  Hans 
Luf t  never  had  a  printing-house  in  that  town  and 
that  Tyndale  had  no  connection  with  its  university. 
The  Prolegomena  in  Mombert's  WiUiam  Tyndale*8 
Five  Booki  of  Moms  show  conclusively  that  Tyn- 
dale's  Pentateuch  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
original.  The  full  titles  of  these  works  are  given  in 
the  footnote.*  As  an  apostle  of  liberty,  he  stands 
foremost  among  the  writers  of  the  period,  whose 
heroic  fortitude  and  invincible  love  oi  the  truth 
were  heard  with  a  force  superior  to  royal  and  eccle- 
siastical injunctions;  and  the  very  flunes  to  which 
fanaticism  and  tyranny  consigned  his  writings 
burnt  them  into  the  very  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
made  them  powerful  instruments  in  attaching  and 
converting  multitudes  to  the  principles  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
noble  sentiments  of  William  Tyndale,  uttered  in 
pure,  strong  Saxon  English,  and  steeped  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Qospel,  gave  diape  to  the  views  of  the 
more  conspicuous  promoters  of  that  grand  move- 
ment, who,  like  himself,  sealed  their  convictions 
with  their  blood. 

A  monument  commemorating  the  life  and  work 
of  Tyndale  has  been  erected  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, London.  J.  I.  Mombert. 

*  J.  I.  Mombert,  WiUtam  TyndaU^t  Fiv  Book9  of  Mo9m 
eaUad  the  Pentateudi,  beino  a  literal  Reprint  of  the  Edition  of 
16S0,  eompared  with  Tyndak^e  Oeneeis  of  1634*  and  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  the  VtUgatei  Luther,  and  Matthew* e  BiMe  with  vari- 
oua  CoUatione  and  Prolegomena  (New  York,  1884;  this  book 
is  out  of  print) ;  idem,  Enoliah  Veraione  of  the  Bible,  a  Hand- 
book vith  copioua  Bxampiea  iUuetrating  the  Aneeelry  and  Re- 
laHonehip  of  the  eeoerol  Vereione  and  ComparaUoe  Tablee 
(London,  1907). 


BiBUooBAnrr:  Bttidm  the  twtiw  on  the  history  of  the 
Enslish  Bible  fiven  in  fi.  141  of  thii  work,  oonmh:  R. 
DeniMie,  WUUom  TyndaU,  2d  ed..  London,  1885;  John 
Fox,  AeU  and  Monumente,  ed.  Q.  Towneend,  vob.  L-r. 
paHim,  London,  1848-49  (ooneolt  Index);  C.  Wordt- 
worth,  Bcdeeiaetieal  Biografhi/,  i  187  ■<iq.,  London.  1810; 
J.  Stnrpe,  BedeeiaeHeal  Memorial*,  L  2,  pp.  84S3-3e7, 
London,  1822;  J.  Stougbton,  The  Pen,  the  Palm,  and  the 
Pfdpit,  London,  1858;  H.  Morlejr.  Sngliah  Wriien,  pp. 
226-229,  London,  1804;  W.  H.  D.  Adams,  Oreai  BnoUah 
Churchmen,  London,  1879;  F.  L.  Clarke,  The  Life  of  W. 
TvndaU,  London,  1883;  C.  E.  Heisch,  WiUiam  Tyndale, 
London,  1884;  G.  B.  Smith,  W.  Tyndale  and  hie  Tranata- 
tion  of  the  BnoKeh  Bible,  London,  1806;  C.  Tyler,  The  Story 
of  WiUiam  Tyndale,  London,  1898;  I.  M.  Piiee.  The  An- 
ceatry  of  ovr  Bngliah  Bible,  ohap.  xzL,  Philadelphia.  1907; 
DNB,  IviL  424-430. 

TTllG,8TBPHKEimG0IHS0H:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal; b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Mar.  1,  1800;  d. 
at  Irvington  on  the  Hudson  Sept.  4,  1885.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1817;  was  in  business,  1817-10;  studied  theology, 
1819-21;  was  rector  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  1821- 
1823;  in  Queen  Anne  Parish,  Prince  George's  Coun- 
ty, Md.,  1823-29;  of  St.  Paul's,  Philadelphia,  1829- 
1833;  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  in  the  same 
city,  1833-45;  of  St.  Geoige's,  New  York  City, 
1845-78,  when  he  retired  as  pastor  emeritus.  He 
was  for  years  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Low-church 
party  in  his  denomination,  and  was  famous  for  elo- 
quence and  Christian  seal.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
organisation  of  the  American  Church  Misdonary 
Society  and  the  Evangelical  Education  Society,  and 
was  a  ready  and  polished  platfonn-speaker,  much 
in  demand.  He  edited  for  several  years  The  BpUeo- 
pal  Recorder  and  The  Protettani  Churdunan^  and 
was  the  author  of  Lecturee  on  the  Law  and  the  Cfospd 
(Philadelphia,  1832);  Memoir  of  Rev.  G,  T,  BeddL 
(1835);  iSeooOseeumso/^n^iand  (New  York,  1847); 
A  Lamb  from  the  Flock  (1852);  Chrietian  TiOee,  a 
Series  of  Practical  Meditationa  (1853);  FdlowMp 
with  Christ  (1854);  The  Rich  Kinsman,  or  the  His- 
tory of  Ruth  (1855);  Memoir  qf  Rev.  E,  P.  /.  Mes- 
senger (1857);  The  CapUve  Orphan,  Esther,  Queen 
of  Persia  (1859);  Forty  Years*  Experience  in  Stmday 
Schools  (1860);  The Prayer-Book  iUustraied  by  Scrip- 
ture (8  vols.,  1855-67);  The  Child  of  Prayer:  a 
Faiher^s  Memorial  of  D.  A.  Tyng  (IBM);  The  Reward 
of  Meekness  {1S&7);  The  Fea^  Enjoyed  (IS6S);  The 
Spencers  {ld70);  The  Office  and  Duty  i^  a  Christian 
Pastor  (1874);  and  several  volumes  of  sermons. 

Bxbuograpbt:  C.  R.  TVnc,  Reoord  of  the  Life  amd  Work  of 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  and  Hietory  ofSL  Geory^e  Chynh^  N.  Y^ 
to  the  Cloee  of  hie  Reetonhip,  New  Yoik,  1890. 

TTRE.    See  Phbnicia,  Phbnicians,  I.,  §{  2-3. 

TTRRBLL^  tir'd,  GEORGE  HBRRT:  En^ish 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Dublin  Feb.  6,  1861;  d.  in 
London  July  15,  1909.  He  matriculated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1878,  but  in  the  following  year 
left  the  Anglican  Church  for  the  Roman  CathoHc, 
and  in  1880  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  then 
studied  philosophy  at  Stonyhurst  (1882-85)  and  the- 
ology at  St.  Beuno's,  Wales  (1888-92),  and  speed- 
ily became  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  Roman  Gath- 
oUc  writers  in  England.  From  an  ultramontane  and 
scholastic  position  he  gradually  advanced  to  an  at- 
titude  of  distinct  Modernism  (q.v.);  but  though  ad- 
monished for  his  views  on  hell  in  1900,  he  did  not 
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come  into  sorious  conflict  with  his  communion  until 
1906,  when  in  his  Much-Abused  Letter  (generally 
supposed  to  be  to  the  late  St.  George  Mivart)  he 
denied  that  Roman  Catholic  theology  is  perfect 
and  inerrant,  and  held  that  the  visible  Church  is  but 
a  mutable  organism  subject  to  development  and 
modification,  he  incurred  the  extreme  displeasure  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  He  had  sought  re- 
lease from  his  obligations  as  a  religious  on  the 
condemnation  of  the  works  of  Loisy  in  1904,  and 
now,  on  his  refusal  to  retract  the  above  teachings,  he 
was  expelled  fnnn  the  Jesuit  order  in  Feb.,  1906.  He 
was  also  forbidden  to  officiate  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Westminster,  and  declined  the  proffered  right  to  ex- 
ercise priestly  functions  in  the  archdiocese  of  Mech- 
eln  on  condition  that  he  submit  any  future  writings 
to  the  censor.  When,  finaUy,  he  sharply  criticised 
the  encyclical  Paecendi  in  1907,  he  incurred  the 
minor  excommunication.*  TheologicaUy  he  described 
himself  as  a  "  liberal  Roman  Catholic."  His  works, 
some  of  which  have  gone  through  repeated  editions 
and  been  translated  into  German  and  French,  are 
as  follows:  Nova  et  Vetera  (London,  1897);  Hard 
Sayings  (1898);  External  Religion  (1899)  ;  Faiih  of 
the  Millions  (2  vols.,  1901);  Lex  Orandi  (1903);  Lex 
Credendi  (1906);  OU  and  Wine  (1907);  Through 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  (1907);  A  Much-Abused  Letter 
(1907);  Medievalism  (190S);  and  ChrisHanUy  <U  the 
Cross  Roads  (1909). 

TZSCHnUIER,  tshir'ner,  HEINiaCH  GOTT- 
LIEB: German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Mittweida  (10  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Chemnitz),  Saxony,  Nov.  14,  1778;  d.  at 
Leipsic  Feb.  17,  1828.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic  (1796-99),  and  in  1800  became 
privat-docent  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  soon 
appointed  adjunct  of  the  philosophical  faculty. 
Before  long,  however,  the  death  of  his  father  led  him 
to  exchange  his  academic  podtion  for  that  of  deacon 
of  his  native  town,  where  he  found  leisure,  despite 
his  parochial  duties,  for  writing,  Leben  und  Ende 
merkvrilrdiger  SdbstmCrder  (Weissenfels,  1805); 
Ueber  den  moralischen  Indifferentismus  (Leipsic, 
1805),  and  began  a  GesckichU  der  Applogetik  (1805). 
JuBTg^y  because  of  the  latter  work,  he  was  recalled 
to  Wittenberg  in  1805  as  professor  of  theology,  thus 
having  occasion  to  prepare  his  De  dignitaie  hominis 
per  religionem  Christianam  adserta  et  dedarata  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1805)  and  De  virtuium  ei  vitiorum  inter  se 
eoffnatione  (1805),  the  latter  touching  upon  a  theme 
more  fully  developed  in  his  Ueher  die  Verwandtschaft 
der  Tugenden  und  Laster  (Leipsic,  1809).  In  his  De 
sacris  pubHcis  ab  ecdesia  vetere  studiose  cultis  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1808),  moreover,  he  issued  a  prelude  to 
his  intended  history  of  Christian  worship,  which  his 
academic  duties  forced  him  to  relinquish.  He  lec- 
tured on  natural  theology,  dogmatics,  and  homi- 
letics,  as  well  as  on  church  history  after  1806. 

In  1809  Tzschimer  was  called  to  Leipsic  as  fourth 
professor  of  theology.  His  ability  as  a  church  his- 
torian was  evinced  by  his  preparation  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  volumes  of  J.  M.  Schrockh's  great  Christ 
Hche  Kirdiengeschichte  seit  der  ReformaHon  (Leipsic, 
1810-12) ;  while  as  a  dogmatic  and  homiletic  scholar 
he  wrote  BeurteHende  Darstellung  der  dogmatischen 
Sysieme,  todche  in  der  protestanHschen  Kirche  gefun- 


den  werden  (in  Memorabilien,  i.,  1810-11),  and  Brirfe 
veranlasst  durch  Reinhards  Oestdndnisse  (1811),  in 
which  he  sought  to  prove  that  the  only  middle  way 
between  rationalism  and  supematuralism  was  an 
ethical  and  critical  rationalism  which  held  the  ra- 
tional concept  of  morality  to  be  the  supreme  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity,  and  criticised  the  Scriptures  on 
the  basis  of  this  concept,  retaining^  all  connected 
with  moral  requirements,  and  rejecting  all  tempo- 
ral elements  derived  from  the  later  Jewish  theology. 
In  1813  Tzschimer  was  for  a  short  time  chaplain 
in  the  Saxon  army,  after  which  he  wrote  Ud>er  den 
Krieg,  ein  philosophischer  Versueh  (1815).  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1814  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Thom- 
askirche,  Leipsic,  and  shortly  afterward  was  made 
pastor  of  the  same  church  and  superintendent  of 
the  diocese  of  Leipsic  (1815).  In  1818  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  second  professor  and  canon  of  Meissen. 
Meanwhile  the  conditions  of  his  country  and  his 
church  had  changed,  and  he  was  now  obliged  to 
combat  not  only  unbelief  and  indifference,  but  the 
recrudescence  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  Roman 
Catholic  tendencies  arising  within  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  especially  Pietism.  While  he  planned 
a  work  on  Der  FaU  des  HeiderUums,  his  interest  in 
contemporary  history  led  him  to  write  Die  Sachs 
der  Qriechen  die  Sachs  Ewropas  (1821).  But  the 
aims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  engaged  his 
special  attention,  and  he  defended  the  Protestant 
cause  in  ProtestanHsmus  und  Katholicismus  aus  dem 
StandpunkU  der  Potitik  betradUet  (1822);  Die  RUch- 
kehr  kathoUscher  Christen  im  Orossherzogtum  Baden 
turn  evangdischen  Christentume  (1823);  Die  Gefahr 
einer  deutschen  Revolution  (1823);  and  Zwei  Brief  e 
durch  die  jUngst  eu  Dresden  erschienene  Schrift:  Die 
reine  katholische  Lehre,  veranlasst  (1826).  He  also 
wrote  four  treatises  on  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
marriage,  urging  a  revision  of  marriage  law,  but  re- 
jecting civil  marriage;  while  in  his  Outachten  aber 
die  Annahme  der  Preussischen  Agende  (1824)  he  ad- 
vised the  rejection  of  this  unsatisfactory  liturgy,  un- 
less its  adoption  was  expressly  reconmiended,  at 
the  same  time  urging  a  thorough  reform  of  public 
worship.  Besides  two  collections  of  sermons  (1812- 
1816),  Tzschimer  wrote  Grcsci  d  Romani  scriptores 
cur  rerum  Christianarum  raro  meminerint  (1824-25); 
De  perpdua  inter  CathoUcam  d  Evangdicam  Ecde^ 
siam  dissentiane  (1824) ;  De  causis  impedUa  in  Franr 
cogaUia  saerorum  publicorum  emendationis  (1827); 
and  De  religionis  Chridianm  per  philosophiam 
GrcBcam  propagatione  (1827).  After  his  death  a 
number  of  his  writings  were  edited  by  his  friends: 
a  selection  of  his  sermons  from  1817  to  1828 
(3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1828);  the  first  part  of  the 
uncompleted  FaU  des  Heidentums  (1829);  the  Vor- 
lesungen  Hber  die  chrisiliche  Qlaubendekre  (1829); 
the  academic  programs  under  the  title  Tzschimeri 
opuscula  academica  (1829) ;  and  the  unfinished  Briefs 
eines  Deutschen  an  die  Herren  Chateaubriand,  de  la 
Mennais  und  MonUosier  Hber  Gegenstdnde  der  Rdigion 
und  PoliHk  (1828).  (P.  M.  TzscHiBNBRt.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  H,  O.  TMcAimer,  Skiase  aeinet  LAens,  Jjst^ 
BIO,  1828;  J.  D.  Qoldhom,  MittheUungen  aua  ,  .  ,  H,  G, 
TzB^imen  .  .  .  Amt9-  und  Lebenajahrent  ib.  1828;  K.  H. 
L.  P6lits,  H,  O.  TMcAwiMr.  Abrin  tHnea  Lebena  und 
Wirkeiu,  ib.  1828;  J.  A.  H.  Tlttmanii,  Memoria  H.  <?• 
Tstchimtr,  ib.  1828;  ADB,  xtxit.  62  aqq. 
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UBBONITES,  ub'-bo-ncuts:  A  term  applied  to  a 
party  of  Anabaptists  in  a  certain  phase  of  their  de- 
velopment. Ubbo  Philippe  (Ubbe  or  Obbe  Philip- 
soon),  b.  at  Leeuwarden  (70  m.  n.  e.  of  Amsterdam) 
near  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
become  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  some  time  before 
Melchior  Hoffmann  (q.v.)  begui  his  propagandism 
in  the  Netherlands  (1529).  With  multitudes  of 
others  he  was  persuaded  that  Hoffmann  was  a  di- 
vinely inspired  prophet  (c.  1531),  and  was  ready  to 
follow  him  blindly  in  his  exposition  of  the  Old-Tes- 
tament prophets  and  the  Apocalypse  and  to  expect 
speedy  deliverance  from  the  trials  and  persecutions 
that  were  being  inflicted  by  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants on  true  believers.  His  faith  in  Hoffmann  was 
considerably  shaken  by  his  failure  to  go  forth  from 
his  Strasburg  prison  in  1533,  as  he  predicted  he 
would,  at  the  head  of  144,000  enthusiastic  believers 
who  would  set  up  (}hrist's  kingdom  on  earth,  and 
by  his  failure  to  keep  his  vow  to  live  on  bread  and 
water  until  his  liberation.  When  Jan  Mathys, 
weary  of  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  Hoffmann's 
promises,  proclidmed  himself  the  Elias  that  should 
usher  in  the  messianic  kingdom  and  ordered  the  re- 
sumption of  baptism  which  Hoffmann  had  suspend- 
ed for  two  years,  Ubbo,  who,  with  many  others,  had 
been  awaiting  Hoffmann's  orders,  received  baptism. 
With  his  brother  Dirk  and  Jan  David  Joris  (q.v.)i 
he  soon  came  to  distrust  Mathys  with  his  sangui- 
nary program  and  urged  the  infatuated  people  to 
desist  from  their  plan  of  setting  up  the  khigdom  €i 
Christ  by  violence  in  MOnster.  In  this  he  had  the 
cooperation  of  Menno  Simons  (q.v.),  who  did  not 
definitely  become  an  Anabaptist  until  1536.  When 
Ubbo,  Dirk,  and  others,  after  the  fall  of  MQnster 
(1535),  saw  multitudes  that  had  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Hoffmann  and  MathyB  disillusioned  and 
anxious  to  follow  wise  Evangelical  counsel,  they 
persuaded  Menno  to  assmne  the  leadership,  and 
Ubbo  ordained  him,  his  brother  Dirk,  and  David 
Joris,  who  had  not  yet  manifested  his  pantheistic 
tendencies.  During  the  short  period  from  1534  to 
1536  the  quiet,  non-resisting  Anabaptists  that  re- 
pudiated MathyB  and  the  MQnster  Idngdom  might 
properly  be  called  Ubbonites.  After  Menno's  lead- 
ership became  established,  the  name  Mennonites 
(q.v.)  is  more  applicable  to  the  same  people.  Ubbo 
afterward  deeply  regretted  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  organization  of  the  Mennonite  movement.  When 
Menno  came  into  recognized  leadership,  his  intol- 
erance of  opposition  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, his  violent  denunciation  of  other  Christian 
parties,  and  the  strife  that  occurred  among  the 
churches  of  the  connection  proved  distasteful  to 
Ubbo,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  sever  his  relations 
with  the  Mennonites.  Shortly  before  his  death 
(1568)  he  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his  life 
among  the  Anabaptists  and  of  the  circiunstances 
that  led  him  to  break  with  the  party.  Whether  he 
united  with  the  Reformed  when  he  left  the  Men- 
nonites does  not  clearly  appear  from  his  narrative. 


His  BekentnisB  und  Auuage  is  published  in  full  in 

J.  C.  Jehring's  Orundliehe  HUtorie  von  denen  Bege- 

henheiten,  StreUigkeUen  und  Trennungen,  so  unter  den 

Tauffgeainneten,    oder     MennonUten     von      ihren 

Unprtmg  an  his  au/s  Jahr  1616  vorgegangen  (Jena, 

1720;    contains   lists   of  the  writings  of  Dirk  and 

Ubbo  Philipps).  A.  H.  Newiian. 

Bxbuoobafht:  H.  C.  Beignuum,  De  Ubbone  PkHippi  d 
Ubbonitu,  Rostoek,  1733;  A.  H.  Newmao,  HiaL  of  Anti- 
PednbavtUm,  pp.  301,  304  wqq,,  Philftddphia,  1807. 

UBERTINO,  u'^bdr-t^ne,  OF  CASALE:  Italian 
Franciscan;  b.  at  Casale-Monferrato  (32  m.  w.  of 
Turin)  1250;  d.  about  1350.  He  entered  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  in  1273,  and  taught  at  various  places  in 
Italy,  later  in  Paris  (1289-08).  After  1208  he  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  propagating  the  views  of 
Pierre  Olivi,  whose  pupil  he  had  been  in  the  house 
of  Santa  Croce.  After  the  death  of  Olivi  Ubertino 
was  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the  "  spirituals," 
the  strict  party  among  the  Franciscans  which  in- 
sisted upon  the  rigid  rule  of  poverty  (see  Olivi, 
Piebbe).  On  Oct.  1,  1317,  he  received  permission 
from  John  XXII.  to  enter  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  Oembloux,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
availed  himself  of  this  permission,  as  he  was  cer- 
tainly living  at  Avignon  during  1320-25.  In  1325 
he  fled  from  Avignon  to  escape  arrest  in  connection 
with  the  condemnation  of  the  works  of  Olivi,  and 
later  he  is  said  to  have  joined  the  Carthusians. 
Besides  some  minor  works  (in  ALKG,  iii.)  and 
a  defense  of  Olivi  (ALKO,  ii.  377  sqq.)  he  wrote 
Arbor  vitm  crucifixcB  (Venice,  1485),  a  defeni« 
of  Olivi's  doctrine  in  the  style  of  the  mysti- 
cism of  Bonaventura  and  the  apocalyptics  of 
Joachim  of  Fiore.  See  Francis,  Saint,  of  Assis, 
III.,  §§  4-5. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  C.  Hack,  UherHn  von  CtuaU  vnd  daaf 
IdoenkrtU,  Freiburg.  1903;  J.  J.  I.  von  DAUinger.  Sektm- 
0€msKkhU  dM  MiUelaUera,  u.  608-426.  Munich.  1890; 
Ehrle.  in  ALKO,  ii.  377-416.  iii.  48  sqq.;  KL,  xii.  les- 
172;  F.  X.  Kraus.  DanU,  pp.  479,  738  sqq.,  Berlin,  1897. 

UBIQUITY. 

Preliminaiy  History  (|  1). 

Luther's  Doctrine  (I  2). 

The  Reformed  Doctrines;  Brans  (|  3). 

Chemnits  (I  4). 

FormuU  of  Concord  (I  5), 

The  Two  Schools  (|  6). 

Ubiquity  is  the  term  applied  to  the  non-spatial 

("  repletive  ")  omnipresence  of  the  body  oi  Christ 

set  forth  by  Luther  in  the  eucharistic  controversy'. 

All  statements  of  the  Eastern  Church  which  appai^ 

ently  involve  the  question  of  ubiquity  from  Origen 

to  John  of  Damascus  affirm,  on  the  unity  of  the 

natures,  the  logical,  not  the  real,  trans- 

I.  Pr»-     fer  of  the  qualities  of  one  nature  to  the 

Uminaxy    other,  thus  teaching  an  "  exchange/' 

History,     or  "  community,"  of  names,  not  as 

exchange   of   attributes.     Augiistine. 

with  his  local  concept  of  the  "  right  hand  of  God  * 

as  contrasted  with  the  non-local  view  of  John  of 

Damascus,  gained  favor  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  later 
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with  the  Reformed  and  with  Melanchthon.    He  no- 
where clearly  expresses  the  realistic  concept  of  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  but  confines  the 
omnipresence    to    the    divine    nature    of    Christ. 
Scholasticism   gained   increasing   interest   in   the 
question  of  omnipresence  in  proportion  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence  gained  the  recognition  of 
the  Church  and  obtained  its  theory  in  the  dogma 
of  Transubstantiation  (q.v.).    Here  Augustine  re- 
mained the  prime  authority,  and  Hugo  of  St.  Vic- 
tor (q.v.)  held  that  "  Christ  is  humanly  in  heaven, 
divinely  everywhere."    Peter  Lombard  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  (qq.v.)  followed  John  of  Damascus  (q.v.), 
in  distingiiishing  between  Christ  as  lotus  and  iotum, 
Christ  being  onmipresent  in  the  former  case  in 
virtue  of  the  unity  of  his  person,  but  not  in  the  lat- 
ter as  conception  of  both  natures.    Thus  the  onmi- 
presence  of  the  body  was  rejected.    According  to 
the  anhypostasia  of  Leontius  (q.v.)  the  Logos  is 
essentially  the  person  of  Christ;  deity  follows  hu- 
manity everywhere,  but  not  vice  versa,    Radbertus 
(q.v.)  taught  that  in  each  case  the  body  was  created 
anew  from  the  bread  by  a  special  miracle.    Amo  of 
Reichersberg  (q.v.)  taught  "  a  special  power  of 
Christ  of  being  bodily  present  wherever  he  wished," 
not  exercised  imtil  after  death;  and  in  like  manner 
Peter  Lombard  taught  the  presence  in  one  place 
of  the  exalted  body  of  Christ,  omnipresence  of  his 
divinity,  and  multipresence  of  his  sacramental  body. 
This  remained,  in  all  essentials,  the  teaching  of 
scholasticism.  The  difficult  problem  now  arose  of  ex- 
plaining how  the  circumscribed   celestial  body  of 
Christ,  with  its  attributes  of  quantity  and  dimen- 
sion, could  replace  the  bread  in  the  host.    Albert  the 
Great  (see  Albertus  Magnus),  distinguishing  be- 
tween a  natural  and  a  spiritual  body,  held  that  ''the 
glorious  body  "  of  Christ  was  present  in  the  host  "  in 
the  fashion  of  the  spiritual  body."   This,  however, 
combined  with  the  subintration  theory  (see  Tran- 
substantiation, II.,  S  4),  rendered  uncertain  not 
only  the  spatiality  but  also  the  actuality  of  the  body 
of  Christ  in  the  host.  Bonaventura  (q.v.)  and  Thom- 
as Aquinas  accordingly  sought  to  prove  "  the  dimen- 
sive  quantity  of  Christ's  body  "  in  the  host,  and  to 
unite  their  teaching  with  the  theory  later  taught 
by  William  of  Occam  (q.v.)  as  "  definitive  exist- 
ence," namely,  "  whenever  anything  is  in  place  so 
that  the  whole  is  in  the  whole  and  in  any  part  what- 
soever."   The  theory  of  Bonaventura  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  however,  was  self-contradictory  in  that 
the  portion  present  in  the  host  was  conceived  as  at 
once  quantitative  and  non-quantitative.    Occam  re- 
solved this  realistic  doctrine  of  space  and  quantity 
critically.    To  him  quantity  was  something  sub- 
stantial involving  "  circumscribed  existence."  "  De- 
finitive existence  "  (ut  sup.)  pertains  only  to  non- 
quantitative  things.   The  body  of  Christ  in  the  host 
must,  therefore,  be  conceived  as  non-quantitative, 
thus  returning  to  the  original  position  of  scholasti- 
cism, except  that  the  theory  of  subintration  was 
replaced   by  a  sort  of  condensation  hypothesis, 
whereby,  through  divine  omnipotence,  a  substance 
might  be  reduced  to  the  mathematical  non-exten- 
sibility of  a  point.    But  Occam  proceeded  still  fur- 
ther, dialectically  postulating,  at  least,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  "  repletive  existence  "  (and  thus  of  the 


ubiquity)  of  the  body  of  Christ.  He  accordingly 
taught,  (1)  the  actual  "  repletive  existence "  dP 
God;  (2)  the  local  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ 
in  heaven;  (3)  the  non-quantitative,  definitive 
presence  in  many  places  of  the  body  of  (Christ  in  the 
host;  and  (4)  the  possibility  of  the  ubiquity  of  this 
body  in  the  universe. 

On  this  dialectic  straining  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
ubiquity  of  the  body  of  (^irist  Luther  based  his 
doctrine.  Luther's  original  eucharistic  theory  was 
based  entirely  on  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
opiu  apercUum,  The  essential  part  of 
2.  Luther's  the  Eucharist  was  held  to  be  the  word, 
Doctrine,  faith  being  the  right  disposition.  Lu- 
ther affirmed  his  belief  in  the  real 
presence  and  transubstantiation  in  1519,  but  within 
a  year  he  had  replaced  the  latter  by  the  teaching 
of  the  consubstantiation  (of  Occam),  postulating, 
without  any  attempt  at  explanation,  tiie  substan- 
tial coexistence  of  the  bread  and  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist.  When,  however,  Johann  (}arl- 
stadt  and  Zwingli  denied  the  real  presence,  Luther 
proceeded  further  than  Occam;  and  in  Wider  die 
kimmlischen  Propheten  van  den  Bildem  und  Sakror 
menten,  in  reply  to  CSarlstadt,  he  set  forth  the  initial 
statement  of  the  synecdochical  theory  of  the  real 
presence,  and  the  first  intimations  of  the  doctrine 
of  ubiquity.  Luther  maintained  that  the  "  this  " 
of  the  words  of  institution  implied  the  presence  of 
the  body  already  in  the  unbroken  bread.  When 
Christ  sayB,  "  This  is  my  body,"  he  takes  the 
"  whole  "  (bread  and  body)  "  for  the  part "  (body); 
this  is  the  synecdoche  of  Luther,  later  modified  by 
Melanchthon.  Luther  introduced  his  teaching  on 
ubiquity  in  his  Sermon  vom  SakramerU  des  Leibes 
(Wittenberg,  1526),  and  developed  it  in  his  polemics 
against  Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius.  Dclss  diese 
Worte  (das  ist  mein  Leib)  noch/eststehen  (1527),  and 
Bekenntnis  vom  Ahendmahl  (1528).  Maintaining 
the  real  presence  as  an  immutable  article  of  faith 
established  by  the  Scriptures,  Luther  sought  with 
equal  zeal  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  true  real- 
ity of  the  body  as  well  as  to  dispel  all  gross  notions. 
He  teaches  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  exceptional 
and  supernatural,  different  from  ordinary  human 
flesh  and  blood;  that  his  flesh  is  bom  of  the  spirit, 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  fit  for  spiritual  food;  and 
that  the  attributes  of  magnitude  and  extension  do 
not  apply  to  his  body.  Two  deductions  were  then 
drawn:  all  things  being  present  and  permeable  to 
Christ,  he  can  enter  and  pass  through  them,  being 
as  energy  without  matter  (as  proved  by  the  sealed 
tomb  and  the  closed  door) ;  and  the  entire  body  of 
Christ  may  be  in  the  smallest  atom,  though  not  cir- 
ciunscribed  by  it.  This  mode  of  "  definitive  exist- 
ence "  explahis,  however,  only  how  it  is  possible 
for  a  corporeal  being  to  be  present  in  material  sub- 
stances without  changing  itself  or  them.  For  an 
answer  to  the  further  problem,  how  the  body  of 
Christ  can  be  present  simultaneously  in  heaven  and 
in  the  host  in  coimtless  celebrations  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  recourse  becomes  necessary  to  the  omni- 
potence of  Crod,  and  Luther  returns  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  presence  in  an  indefinite  number  of 
localities  according  to  his  will  (Amo)  taught  by 
scholasticism.    He  continually  emphasises  the  n^ 
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oessity  of  the  belief  that  with  God  all  things  are 
possible,  and  that,  therefore,  the  heavenly  body  of 
Christ  is  miraculously  present  in  the  host.  Such  is 
wrought  by  the  creative  word  and  the  command  of 
God.  AltJiough  satisfied  that  "  definitive  exist- 
ence "  and  presence  in  as  many  places  as  Christ 
willed  to  be  were  sufficient  to  faith  in  view  of  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  he  brought  still  higher  argu- 
ments to  bear  against  his  opponents,  developing 
the  one  into  "  repletive  existence,"  and  the  other 
into  omnipresence.  This  was  done  by  the  symbolic 
interpretation  of  the  **  right  hand  of  God  "  and  by 
the  logical  consequences  of  the  Communicatio  idio' 
matum.  Definitive  existence  and  multipresence  per- 
tain, through  divine  omnipotence,  also  to  angels 
and  demons.  The  body  of  Christ,  however,  poa- 
sesses  a  far  higher  supernatural  character,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  at  once  God  and  man.  Luther  then 
affirmed  that "  the  right  hand  of  God  "  everywhere 
followed  the  divine  omnipotence,  and  he  deduced 
that  Christ's  body  was  at  the  same  time  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  in  the  Eucharist  by  his  syllogism: 
The  body  of  Christ  is  at  the  right  lumd  of  God;  the 
right  hand  of  God  is  everywhere;  therefore  the 
body  of  Christ  is  in  the  br«Eul.  The  same  conclu- 
sion he  reaches  also  by  his  Christology,  as  is  fully 
set  forth  in  his  larger  Bekenntnia,  Accordingly, 
the  two  natures  of  Christ  in  one  person  demand  the 
participation  of  the  exalted  humanity  of  Christ  in 
the  omnipresence  of  God.  Luther  now  sought  to 
complete  his  demonstration  of  ubiquity  by  develop- 
ing the  amunumcatio  idiomatum  from  the  premise 
of  personal  union.  That  the  real  presence  in  the 
host  naturally  follows  repletive  existence  is  self- 
evident,  but  proved  too  much;  for  it  imperiled  the 
unique  sacramental  presence,  making  it  superflu- 
ous. To  avert  this  Luther  asserted  that  the  sac- 
ramental, distinct  from  the  ubiquitous,  presence  was 
such  only  by  the  word  of  God,  whereby  he  binds 
himself  to  the  bread  for  the  reception  of  the  com- 
municant. This  was  a  recourse  to  a  particuhir  act 
of  the  divine  will  or  a  retreat  to  a  multiple  presence 
subject  to  Christ's  will.  Luther's  doctrine  of  ubiq- 
uity remains  important  only  for  Christology.  There 
are,  then,  according  to  Luther,  three  demonstrable 
ways  in  which  the  humanity  of  Christ  may  any- 
where be  present:  "  circumscriptive  or  local  exist- 
ence," as  it  was  on  earth;  "  definitive  existence," 
as  it  was  during  the  resurrection  through  the  sealed 
tombstone,  and  afterward  through  the  closed  door, 
and  as  it  is  also  in  the  host;  and  "  repletive  exist- 
ence," as  the  humanity  is,  in  virtue  of  its  personal 
union  with  God  and  exaltation  to  his  right  hand, 
everywhere  and  nowhere,  also  in  the  communion 
substances,  yet  in  itself  inapprehensible  and  inac- 
tive (wirkungdos).  Luther  did  not  restrict  the 
body  of  Christ  or  the  omnipotence  of  God  to  these 
three  modes  of  being,  but  merely  emphasiaed  the 
ways  human  thought  can  and  must  establish  the 
doctrine  in  accordance  with  faith  and  the  Bible. 
Though  transcending  reason,  if  not  contrary  to  it, 
yet  here  is  primarily  a  matter  of  faith  in  the  mira- 
cles of  God  in  nature  and  grace. 

Zwingli,  on  the  grounds  of  humanistic  and  ra- 
tionalistic criticism,  denied  ubiquity  and  the  real 
presence,  and  opposed  the  c(mimunioaiio  idioifutftim 


with  the  disparity  of  the  mode  of  existence  of  the 
two  nato«!ia,maintaining  the  presence  of  Christ  to 

be  circumscriptive  and  local  in  heaven. 

3.  The     Calvin  advanced  to  the  doctrine  that 

Refonned  the  predicates  of  redemptive  activity 

Doctrines;  apply  also  really  to  the  human  nature 

Brans,      of  Christ,  but  reodled  from  the  doctrine 

of  ubiquity.  He  held  that  the  redemp- 
tive powers  of  the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
are  really  imparted  through  the  symbols  of  bread 
and  wine.  The  believer  receives,  not  the  substance, 
but  *'  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ "  (I  Cor. 
x.  16),  mediated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Melanchthon 
at  first  adhered  to  Luther's  concept  of  the  real 
presence,  but  alwajni  remained  skeptical  regarding 
the  doctrine  of  ubiquity.  The  real  presence  he  de- 
sired to  see  established  on  mandatory,  not  magical, 
grounds.  His  loyalty  to  the  doctrine  is  shown  by 
his  stanch  defense  at  the  Marburg  Conference  (1529), 
as  well  as  in  art.  10  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
(1530^1).  But  after  his  dialogue  with  (Ecolampsr 
dius  he  inclined  more  and  more  to  restrict  this  pres- 
ence to  Christ  as  God.  As  early  as  1535,  in  a  letter 
to  Johann  Brens,  he  adopted  the  figurative  ex^esb 
of  the  "  is  "  in  the  words  of  institution,  and  he 
finally  came  absolutely  to  deny  the  doctrine  of 
ubiquity,  coming  to  prefer  the  "  communion  of  the 
body  of  Christ "  as  the  membership  of  the  faithful 
in  the  body  of  Christ,  later  emphasiaed  by  Calvin. 
His  increasing  hostility  to  ubiquity  led  to  the  local 
view  of  "  the  right  hand  of  God  ";  and  the  eucha- 
ristic  presence  of  Christ  was  to  him  his  "  power  in 
the  believing."  Melanchthon  thus  stood  much 
closer  to  Calvin  than  to  Luther.  However  favor- 
able the  prospects  for  Protestantism,  they  were 
definitely  destroyed  by  the  Stuttgart  Synod  (q.v.) 
in  1559,  when  the  confession  drawn  up  by  Breoa,  and 
adopted,  fastened  the  tenet  of  ubiquity  as  a  sym- 
bol upon  the  church  in  WOrttemboqg.  The  result 
was  tjiat  in  the  bitter  polemics  with  Heinrich  Bul- 
linger  and  Pietro  Maztire  Vennigli  (qq.v.),  Brens 
in  a  series  of  writings  erected  on  the  basis  of  Lu- 
ther's arguments  an  imposing  Quistological  system. 
In  his  3e  majestate  Damni  nasbri  (1562)  he  re- 
affirms the  two  natures  in  one  person  upon  the 
broader  basis  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  consequently  the  deification  of  the  Son  of  man. 
This  afforded  a  double  point  of  departure  for  the 
demonstration  of  ubiquity:  '*  the  personal  union," 
and  the  "  deification."  The  first,  which  is  indis- 
soluble and  effected  by  divine  omnipotence,  does 
not  involve  a  mutation  of  humanity  into  deity  nor 
a  duplication  of  persons;  it  is  the  immediate  gronnd 
of  the  eommvnicatio  idiomatumf  which  is  not  an 
interchange  of  specific  properties  in  name  only  but 
in  fact.  To  save  the  human  nature  frcnn  total  elim- 
ination Brens  drew  a  distinction  between  essential 
and  separable,  accidental  qualities.  Deity  being 
without  accidental  properties,  humanity  is  compos- 
ite with  a  constant  substance  but  witli  such  acci- 
dents as  suffering,  mortality,  and  locality,  which 
may  be  discarded  and  replaced  by  hyperphysical 
qualities,  as  accidental  accessories,  however.  Brens's 
weakness  consisted  in  reducing  local  existence  to 
an  accident  or  negligible  quantity,  when  it  was  the 
brunt  of  his  contention.    As  to  the  second  basis, 
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the  exaltation,  BrenB  argues  the  "  assumption  of 
humanity  into  deity,"  and  the  infinite  domination 
of  the  latter.    The  incarnation  is  really  deification, 
which  transpired  in  tttero;  then  was  Chrieit  raised  to 
the  right  hand  of  God  and  to  fuU  divine  majesty,  as 
Lord  of  all  creatures.    The  human  nature  is  only 
passively  endowed  with  this  power  through  the 
grace  of  the  hypostatic  union.    There  is,  therefore, 
a  threefold  ascension:  at  the  instant  of  the  incarna- 
tion, immediately  after  the  resurrection,  and,  final- 
ly, a  merely  spectacular  one.    In  the  state  of  exin- 
anition  Christ  lived,  during  his  earthly  period,  a 
twofold  existence;  a  divine-human  in  heaven  dom- 
inated by  his  deity,  and  a  human-divine  on  earth, 
dominated  by  his  humanity.   The  "  repletive  exist- 
ence/' by  virtue  of  the  exaltation  at  the  incarna- 
tion, is  the  real  state  also  of  his  humanity,  only 
temporarily  interrupted  or  rather  attended  by  the 
"  circumscriptive    existence."     The    "  inanition," 
therefore,  postulates  only  a  figurative  mode  of  exist- 
ence of  the  man  Christ;  there  was  only  a"  conceal- 
ment," not  a  real  "  kenosis  of  the  function  "  of  the 
divine  properties.     Nevertheless,  deity  was,  in  an 
indefinable  numner,  involved  in  the  process  by  the 
eoniTnunieaHoidunnahim.  God,  although  impassible, 
so  appropriated  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ, 
or  was  affected  by  the  same,  through  the  hypo- 
statical  union,  as  though  he  himself  suffered  and 
died.    But  to  take  part  in  suffering  and  mortality 
and  be  impassible  at  once  is  a  contradiction;  so  is 
also  an  indissoluble  union  in  one  person  of  deity 
and  humanity,  both  dwelling  in  bliss  and  reigning 
over  all  the  ^orld,  and  at  the  same  time  suffering, 
dying,  and  rising  again  on  earth;  or,  that  the  man 
Christwas  at  once  aBveand  dead.  Theamtmimioofto 
proved  incapable  of  logical  conclusion.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  humanity  was  imperiled,  inasmuch 
as  the  man  Jesus,  invisible  by  his  exaltation,  Le.,  in- 
carnation, was  only  in  loco  si^ject  to  his  condescen- 
sion.   With  the  proof  of  ubiquity,  the  real  presence 
wasalso  established  for  Brens.   llie  Biaulbronn  Con- 
ference (q.v.)  of  1564  served  to  reveal  the  weakness 
of  the  Christology  of  Brena,  yet  more  enfeebled  by 
Jakob  Andreft  (q.v.).    The  doctrine  prevailed  in 
Wurttemberg  for  the  remainder  of  the  century. 

Martin  Chemnits  (q.v.)  sought  vainly  to  medi- 
ate between  the  Swabian  followers  of  Breni  and  the 
Fhilippists  of  Wittenberg,  who  rejected  ubiquity 
and  the  "  scholastic  disputations  "  over  the  real 
presence.  Hb  teachings,  however,  re- 
4*  Chem-  mained  a  mass  of  disparate  elements 
nitz.  of  both  factions  (De  duabus  naharis  in 
Chri8to,  1571).  like  Melanchthon,  fol- 
lowing Aristotle's  dictum,  "  properties  do  not  pass 
out  of  their  subjects,"  he  held  properties  to  be 
essential,  not  accidental;  and  lotMty  was,  there- 
fore, an  cBOcntial,  not  accidental,  property  of  human 
nature.  The  genua  majestaHcum  (see  Chbistoloot, 
Vni.,  1)  thus  negated  was  by  degrees  regained. 
Although  conceding  that  human  nature  can  appro- 
priate divine  properties  only  according  to  the  finite 
human  capacity,  in  the  manner  of  a  reenf  orcement, 
yet  he  argaed  that  in  Christ  this  capacity  was  so 
augmented  by  the  "  personal  union  "  that  the  hu- 
manity poopcooed  the  divine  attributes  not  in  sub- 
stance but  eflKdent  power.    The  humanity  was 


the  automatic  organ  dynamically  of  the  Logos;  the 
humanity  is  permeated  with  deity,  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  heat  in  the  iron,  by  a  process  which  he  termed 
perickOnaia.  In  the  humiliation,  the  Logos,  though 
never  wholly  quiescent,  retreated  to  a  "  conceal- 
ment of  function,"  and  even  to  its  "  kenosis."  Thus, 
at  the  same  time,  a  compensation  was  rendered  for 
the  doctrine  of  inherent  ubiquity,  which  as  an  in- 
trinsic possession  of  the  humanity  was  positively 
declined,  and  then  regained  as  a  sort  of  potential 
ubiquitous  presence.  This  was  in  conflict  with  his 
other  assertion  of  the  hypostatic  union  according 
to  which  the  humanity  embracing  all  creatures  is 
ever  present  in  the  Logos.  Chenmits  loses  himself, 
therefore,  in  distraction  between  an  a  priori  ubiq- 
uity and  an  a  poateriori  potential  multipresence, 
and  in  conflict  with  his  Aristotelian  dictum  as 
premise.  The  logical  result  of  his  theories  was  that 
the  hmnanity  of  Jesus  was  at  once  essentially  cir- 
cumscribed and  potentially  omnipresent. 

The  Formula  of  Concord  (q.v.)  presented  a  loose 
and  incongruous  combination  of  the  views  of  Luther 
and  Brens  and  those  of  Chemnits.  Directiy,  it  may 
be  said,  the  potential  ubiquitous  presence  is  taught 
by  the  admission  of  the  views  of  Cliemnits  just  men- 
tioned aerioHm,  While  the  full  possession  of  the  di- 
vine majesty  is  ascribed  to  the  human- 

5.  Formula  ity,  omnipresence  is  never  mentioned 
of  Concord,  as  one  of  its  attributes,  being  assumed 

as  implied  in  omnipotence;  and  the 
"  repletive  existence  "  is  never  expressly  asserted 
of  the  humanity.  Indirectiy  is  taught  the  essential 
ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  by  the  adoption 
of  large  citations  from  Luther's  eucharistic  writings, 
not  excluding  the  statements  on  ubiquity  and  the 
"  repletive  existence,"  particularly  by  falling  back 
on  Luther's  idea  of  tiie  "  right  hand  of  God  "  for  a 
figure  of  the  divine  majesty.  Moreover,  the  realistic 
communicaiio  idiomatum,  as  the  basis  of  all  Chris- 
tology, was  so  carried  through  with  strong  emphi^ 
sis  on  the  integrity  of  the  natures  and  their  proper- 
ties, the  non-receptivity  d  the  divine  nature  for 
human  properties,  and  the  separation  of  the  two 
states,  that  the  moderated  views  of  Brens  as  pro- 
mulgated by  Andreft  and  the  advanced  Melanch- 
thonism  of  (Jhenmits  could  both  accept  it. 

The  incondusiveness  of  the  Formula  proved  itself 
in  the  reservation  entered  by  Chemnits  with  his 
signature,  and  the  mutxial  efforts  to  advance  the 
doctrine  of  ubiquity  to  the  front  on  the  part  of  the 

two  Swabians,  Leonhard  Hutter  (q.v.), 

6.  The  Two  who  essentially  reproduced  the  views 
Schools,     of  Brens;  and  .£gidius  Hunnius  (q.v.), 

who,  following  Chemnits  (and  perhaps 
even  Luther),  maintained  an  imimanent  universal 
presence  of  the  humanity  in  the  Lc^os,  or  a  passive 
omnipresence.  At  the  same  time,  he  advanced  be- 
yond (Jhemnita  by  raising  the  "  internal  presence," 
latent  during  Christ's  humiliation,  to  an  *'  external 
omnipresence"  through  his  exaltation,  alongside 
of  which,  however,  was  maintained  the  continuous 
spatial  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  heaven, 
thus  making  permanent  the  dualism  of  the  human 
existence  of  Christ  which  Luther  and  Brens  had 
restricted  to  his  humiliation.  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
ubiquity  had  attained  to  recognition,  and  only  its 
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closer  definition  was  left  to  theology.  Henceforth, 
the  doctrine  was  a  factor  in  the  kenotic  controvei^ 
sies  (see  Kenosis;  Chbibtoloot).  like  Chemnits 
and  Hiinniusy  the  Giessen  theologians  taught,  be- 
side potential  possession,  the  "  kenosis  of  the  use '' 
of  the  divine  properties  on  the  part  of  the  human- 
ity and  the  "  immanent  presence,"  in  Christ's  hu- 
miliation, thus  reserving  the  omnipresence  of  his 
humanity  for  his  exaltation.  The  Tubingen  theo- 
logians, on  the  other  hand,  logically  maintaining 
the  ecnnmunicaHo  idiamatum  even  during  the  hu- 
miliation, granted  merely  a  "  concealment  of  the 
use  "  of  the  divine  properties,  asserting  also  for  the 
humanity  in  the  state  of  humiliation  an  omnipres- 
ence merely  dissimulated.  A  "  kenosis  of  function  " 
is  conceded  only  of  the  high-priestly  functions  of 
Jesus  with  reference  to  omnipotence.  Thus,  how- 
ever, the  humanity  of  Christ  was  imperiled.  These 
two  types  continued  to  exist  side  by  side,  in  modi- 
fied forms,  for  Lutheran  theology,  with  the  former 
generally  in  the  ascendancy.  The  rise  of  Pietism 
and  rationalism  retired  Christological  speculation  to 
the  background,  and  the  Lutheran  theology  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  scant  interest  in  ubiquity. 

A.  W.  HUNZINQSR. 
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H.  A.  Ebrard,  Frankfort,  1845-46;  K.  F.  A.  Eahnis, 
Leipsic.  1851;  A.  W.  Dieckhoff,  Qdttingen,  1854;  and 
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Frank,  Theoiooie  der  ConcordienformA,  4  parts,  Erlangen, 
1858-64;  Q.  Plitt,  BirdeUung  in  die  AuQuaUma,  2  parts, 
Eriangen,  1867-68;  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  in  Journal  of  Chrie- 
Han  PhUoaophy,  fi  (1883),  381  sqq.;  K.  G.  G6t8.  Dm 
Abendmahhfrage  in  lArer  o«»ehidtUichen  Entwiekduno, 
Leipsic,  1004;  J.  Kdstlin,  Luthera  Tkeotogie,  2d  ed.,  2 
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UDALL  (UVEDALE),  JOHN:  Puritan;  b.  about 
1560;  d.  in  London  toward  the  end  of  1592.  He 
studied  at  Christ's  and  Trinity  Colleges,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1581;  M.A.,  1584);  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Kingston-on-Thames  before  1584,  of  which 
he  was  deprived  in  1588  for  bold  and  offensive 
preaching  of  Puritan  doctrine,  and  issued  three 
volumes  of  sermons,  Amendment  of  Life,  Obedience 
to  the  Ooepea,  and  Peter's  FaU  (Kingston,  1584).  A 
fourth  volume,  The  True  Remedie  againet  Famine 
cmd  Warres,  appeared  1586.  He  was  a  friend  of 
John  Penry  (q.v.)  and  gave  him  certain  information 
which  was  used  in  the  first  Marprelate  tract.    Inde- 


pendently he  wrote  The  State  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
lande  Laide  Open  in  a  Conference  (generally  known 
as  "  The  Dialogue  "  from  its  form)  and  A  Demon- 
stration of  the  Trueth  of  that  Discipline  which  Chrid 
hath  Prescribed  .  .  ,  for  the  Government  of  his  Church, 
both  printed  by  Peniy's  printer,  Robert  Walde- 
grave,  in  1588  (reprinted  by  Edward  Arber,  The 
English  Scholar's  Library,  nos.  5  and  9,  London, 
1879,  1880).  He  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  the 
Marprelate  tracts  (q.v.)  and  summoned  to  London 
for  examination,  Dec.,  1589;  in  July,  1590,  he  was 
brought  to  trial,  charged  with  publishing  "  a  wicked, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  libel ''  (the  Demonstra- 
tion); was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death, 
but  no  desire  was  manifested  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence; in  June,  1592,  on  the  intercession  of  influen- 
tial friends,  he  was  pardoned  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar  and  translated 
from  Latin  into  English  the  Hebrew  grammar  of 
Peter  Martinius  (Paris,  1567),  adding  exercises  and 
a  dictionary  (The  Key  of  the  Holy  Tongue,  Ley- 
den,  1593),  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  Lamenta- 
tions (London,  1595). 

Bibuoobafbt:  A  New  Diaeovery  of  Old  PonHfiad  PraeHaei 
for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Prdatea  Authority  and  Hier- 
arehy  .  .  .  ,  London,  1643;  W.  MaskeU,  Hiat,  of  the  Mar- 
prdate  Controveray,  London,  1845;  C.  H.  and  T.  Cooper, 
Athenm  Cankdmgienaea,  ii.  148-150,  London,  1861;  £. 
Arber,  An  Introductory  Sketch  to  the  Martin  Marprdata 
Coniroveray,  London,  1879;  DNB,  Iviii.  4-6;  and  the  in- 
tioduotionB  to  the  reprints  named  in  the  text. 

UGOLINI,  a''g6-]i'ni,  BIA6I0  (BLASIUS  UGO- 
LXNUS):  Italian  Roman  Catholic  Christian  antiqua- 
rian; flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  his  life 
nothing  is  known,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
was  a  Jew  by  birth.  In  an  open  letter  to  C.  B. 
Michaelis  (Venice,  1748)  he  mentions  the  fact  that 
he  frequently  associated  at  Venice  with  J.  £.  I. 
Walch  (b.  1725)  and  his  brother,  C.  W.  F.  Wakh 
(b.  1726),  and  likewise  requests  Michaelis  to  give 
his  greetings  to  the  Halle  professor,  Sigismund 
Baumgarten  (d.  1757). 

Ugolini's  fame  rests  upon  his  Thesaurus  aniiquiteh 
tum  sacrarum,  in  thirty-four  enormous  folios  (Ven- 
ice,  1744-69).  This  contains  first  a  reprint  of  nu- 
merous treatises  on  Biblical  archeology  by  various 
authors,  and  then  a  series  of  studies  by  Ugolini 
himself:  Altare  exterius,  de  mensa  et  panibus  proposi- 
tionis  (x.);  AUare  interius:  De  candelabro  (xi.) ;  De 
sacerdote  castrensi  [Deut.  xx.  2  sqq.],  (xii.);  Sacer- 
dotium  Hebraicum  (xiii.) ;  De  ritibus  in  ctena  Domini 
ex  antiquitatibus  paschalibus  iUustratis  (xvii.);  De 
phylacteriis  HtbriBorum  (xxi.);  Trihceresium  [Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  and  Essenes]  (xxii.) ;  De  re  rustica, 
veterum  HebraorUm  (xxix.);  Uox>r  H^raa  (xxx.); 
and  De  veterum  H^asorum  et  rdiqaarum  gentium, 
proBsertim  Orcecorum  et  Romanorum,  funere  ei  pre^ 
fids  (xxxiii.).  All  these  treatises  show  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Jewish  literature,  as  well  as  much 
other  learning.  A  third  portion  of  the  Thescnarus 
consists  of  the  text  and  Latin  translation  of  ancient 
Jewish  writings:  thirty-one  tractates  of  the  Toeeph- 
thah  (collection  of  pronoimcements  on  matters  of  itte 
law),  twenty  tractates  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud, 
three  tractates  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  four  old 
Midrashim,  and  a  number  of  tractates  from  the  great 
Yad  Qazat^  of  Idaimonides.     (H.  L.  Strjlck.) 
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UHLHORH,  Ol'hem,  JOHANN  GERHARD  WIL- 
HELM:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  OsnabrQck  (74  m. 
W.8.W.  of  Hanover)  Feb.  17, 1826;  d.  at  Hanover  Dec. 
15, 1901.  He  stu(Ued  at  the  University  of  Gdttingen, 
where  he  changed  his  early  pietistic  views  for  those 
of  the  mediating  tsrpe  of  theology  and  opposition 
to  the  TQbingen  sdiool.  He  became  lecturer  at 
Gottingen  in  1849  and  privat-dooent  three  years 
later.  In  the  controversy  which  arose  in  the 
church  of  Hanover  between  the  High-church  neo- 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  represented  by  Petri  and  the 
faculty  of  Gottingen,  who  were  chaiged  with  desert- 
ing their  creed  and  tending  toward  union,  Uhl- 
hom  took  the  side  of  his  university  and  edited  the 
Gottingen  Monaiasehrtft  fUr  Theologie  und  Kirehe, 
Within  this  controversy  was  another  concerning 
home  missions,  which  were  welcomed  by  the  medi- 
ating theologians,  but  bitterly  opposed  by  Petri. 
To  counteract  the  latter's  influence,  Uhlhom  was 
called,  in  1855,  to  Hanover  as  assistant  preacher 
at  the  castle  church  and  assistant  in  the  consistory. 
Here  he  rose  rapidly,  becoming  second  court  chap- 
lain in  1857,  and  first  court  chaplain  and  consia- 
torial  councilor  in  1861.  With  his  practical  work 
in  Hanover,  however,  his  theological  and  ecclesi- 
astical views  underwent,  a  change,  and  he  became 
more  inclined  to  orthodoxy  and  an  opponent  of 
union.  He  thus  became  a  mediator  between  the 
clergy  and  the  faculty,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  easing  the  t^ision  between  the  two.  As 
court  chaplain  he  restored  the  old  forms  of  Lutheran 
worship  and  introduced  liturgical  vespers,  while 
the  castle  church  with  its  choir  became  a  model 
for  the  liturgy.  His  affection  for  home  missions, 
awakened  at  Gottingen,  found  expression  in  an 
association  for  the  young,  and  still  more  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Henriettenstift,  an  institute  for 


A  new  problem  in  the  development  of  the  Hano- 
verian Church  was  inaugurated  by  the  catechism 
controversy  of  1862.  "Die  old  rationalistic  cate- 
chism of  1790  was  replaced,  at  the  command  of 
the  king,  by  an  orthodox  catechism  drawn  up  by 
Luhrs  and  iqiproved  by  the  faculty  of  G5ttingen, 
This  act  raised  a  storm,  fostered  by  political  liberals, 
which  led  to  riots  that  endangered  the  lives  of  con- 
sistorial  councilor  Niemann  and  of  Uhlhom,  who 
were  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  ecclesiastical  reac- 
tion. The  affair  brought  the  orthodox  party  and 
the  faculty  together,  and  the  question  of  a  synodal 
arganiaation  was  again  raised.  As  a  result  came 
the  system  of  vestries  and  sjmods  which  is  still 
in  force,  and  when  Hanover  became  a  Prussian 
province  in  1866,  the  independence  of  its  church 
was  recognised  by  King  William.  On  Apr.  17  of 
the  same  year  it  received  its  own  national  consis- 
tory, of  which  Uhlhom  remained  a  member  imtil 
his  death.  In  this  capacity  he  used  his  powers  to 
make  the  vestries  and  synods  living  and  effective 
organixatioQS,  and  took  part  imceasingly  in  the 
district  synods,  seeking  and  gaining  the  confidence 
of  pastors  and  church  officers. 

For  a  considerable  period  Uhlhom  was  also  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  Hoya-Diephols,  and  both 
here,  in  the  national  consistory,  and  elsewhere  he 
laborad  to  secure  the  practical  freedom  of  eynods 


and  individual  churches  from  all  interference,  so 
long  as  the  religious  bodies  concerned  remained 
true  to  the  principles  of  Lutheranism.  He  likewise 
advocated  the  independence  of  the  national  con- 
sistory from  the  government,  but  earnestly  opposed 
union,  which  he  feared  would  be  harmful  to  true 
Lutheranism.  As  superintendent  of  Hanover,  Uhl- 
hom labored  in  harmony  with  all  under  his  control 
for  the  extension  of  churches  both  in  the  capital  and 
in  other  centers  of  industry,  in  the  colonies  in  the 
moors  of  East  Frisia,  and  on  the  LOneburger  Heide. 
He  was  equally  energetic  in  the  cause  of  home  mis- 
sions. In  the  district  synods  he  expressed  his  alarm 
at  the  rising  power  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
urged  his  coreligionists  to  make  every  effort  to 
avert  its  influence.  From  the  first  Uhlhom  opposed 
the  Kulturkampf,  which,  he  held,  was  bound  to 
result  in  the  defeat  of  the  State  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  Lutheranism.  The  struggle  of  the  liberals  against 
Rome  he  regarded  as  really  a  war  on  the  Church  as 
a  whole  and  on  all  positive  Christianity. 

The  religious  decline  in  the  eighth  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  complicated  by  the  rise  of  so- 
cial democracy,  led  Uhlhom  to  redouble  his  efforts 
to  avert  the  increasing  estrangement  of  the  masses 
from  Church  and  religion.  He  seriously  mistrusted 
the  use  of  city  missions,  fearing  that  they  would  be 
harmful  to  organised  pastoral  activity,  preferring 
to  augment  the  number  of  theological  chairs, 
pastoral  positions,  and  churches. 

He  refused  several  calls  to  universities,  but  in 
1878  became  abbot  of  Loccum,  a  dignity  which 
carried  with  it  the  presidency  of  the  district  of 
Kalenberg-Grubenhagen,  and  by  his  zeal  made  the 
preachers'  seminary  connected  with  the  ancient 
abbey  a  model  institution.  He  likewise  founded 
another  seminary  on  the  Erichsburg,  and  Loccum 
formed  the  pattern  for  seminaries  in  other  Prus- 
sian provinces.  At  first  an  elected  member  of  the 
Hanoverian  national  synod,  Uhlhom  was  made  a 
perpetual  member  in  1878,  and  in  this  body  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  creation  of  laws  important  for 
the  development  of  the  national  church.  He  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  home  for  fallen  women  at 
Hanover,  the  women's  home  at  Hildesheim,  the 
workmen's  colony  at  K&storf ,  and  the  institution 
for  epileptics  at  Rotenburg,  sAao  seeking  to  inspire 
the  national  and  the  district  synods  with  equal  zeal 
for  home  missions.  No  less  earnest  and  successful 
were  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Sunday  rest,  especially 
in  1885,  and  when  the  government  introduced  Sun- 
day laws,  Uhlhom  endeavored  to  promote  a  bettor 
observance  of  the  day.  He  also  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  cause  of  the  Lutheran  seamen's 
mission  (see  Seamen,  Missions  to),  as  well  as  to 
German  Lutherans  in  foreign  countries,  particularly 
in  South  Africa.  To  social  problems  Uhlhom  also 
turned  his  thoughts,  discussing  them  in  several  lec- 
tures in  which  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
social  question  is  economic,  not  religious,  and  does 
not,  therefore,  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Church, 
whose  sole  duty  is  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  which 
contains  no  revelation  on  matters  of  economics. 
While  Uhlhom's  ideal  was  the  independence  of 
Church  and  State,  he  felt  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  such  conditions,  and  accordingly  op- 
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posed  all  efforts  in  that  direction.  He  was  likewise 
distressed  by  theological  developments,  for  though 
he  advocated  freedom  of  research  both  in  univer- 
sities and  in  seminaries,  and  deprecated  any  direct 
influence  of  the  Church  in  the  selection  of  profes- 
sors for  the  theological  faculties,  he  felt  that  the 
new  movements  could  work  only  destruction  to  the 
ancient  faith  and  to  the  Lutheran  confession.  In 
1894  and  1896  he  defended  the  building  of  mother- 
houses  for  deaconesses,  and  elucidated  the  differ- 
ence between  Roman  Catholic  sisterhoods  and  Lu- 
theran deaconesses.  His  last  weeks  were  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  a  Lutheran  liturgy  for  Han- 
over which  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  na- 
tional synod,  thus  completing  the  organisation  of 
an  independent  Hanoverian  church  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  catechism  which  is  still  a  desideratimi. 

(F.  Uhlhobn.) 

BnuoGRArBT:  Uhlbom't  liteimiy  activity  wm  constant, 
■ome  of  hit  woifa,  however,  were  ephemeral,  dealing  with 
quesUoos  of  his  times.  Of  the  more  permanent  works 
mention  msy  be  nuwle  of:  Die  HomUien  und  Rtoogni- 
Uofun  dt9  Clemeru  RamanuM,  GAtUngen,  1854;  Dtu  BatUi' 
dianUche  System,  1856;  Uthanue  RhegiuM,  Elbexfeld,  1861; 
DiemodemenDareUUunoen  dee  LAeneJeeu,  Hanover,  1860, 
Eng.  tiansl.,  Modem  RepreeentaHone  of  the  Life  of  Jeeue, 
Boston,  1868;  Dae  rdmieche  ConeU,  1870;  DerKampfdee 
Chrietenthume  mit  dem  Heidenihum,  Stuttgart,  1874.  Eng. 
transl.,  Conflict  of  ChrieHanitif  tpiUi  HeaiKeniem,  New  York, 
1879;  Die  ehrieaiehe  LiebeethiUiokeU,  3  vols.,  vol.  i..  In 
der  alien  Kirche,  1882.  Eng.  transl.,  Chrietian  Chanty  in 
the  Ancient  Chwreh,  Edinburgh.  1883.  vol.  ii.,  Im  Mittel- 
alter,  1884,  vol.  iii.,  Seit  der  Reformation,  1800;  and  also 
his  edition  of  Ein  Sendbrief  von  Antonive  Corvinve  an  den 
Add  von  QMtinoen,  Qdttingen,  1853. 

For  his  life  consult  F.  Uhlhom,  Gerhard  Uhlhom,  Aht  eu 
Loeeum,  Stuttgart,  1903;  F.  DOsterdieok,  Zum  Andenken 
an  O.  Uhlhom,  Hanover,  1902. 

UHLICH)  LBBBRECHT.    See  Fbes  Comobbqa- 

TIONB  Ilf  GXBMANT,  §  1. 

ULFH^AS,    ul'fi-las    (ULPHILAS). 

Origin  and  Youth  (f  1). 

Prominence;  Missionaiy  Activities  (f  2). 

Later  Yeazs  (f  3). 

Theology  (f  4). 

Works;  Bible  Translation  (f  5). 

UlfilaSy  bishop  of  the  Visigoths  and  the  author  of 
practically  the  sole  remnants  of  the  Gothic  lan- 
guage, was  bom  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Danube 
about  310,  and  died  at  (}onstantinople  in  383.  His 
name  is  variously  given  as  Vulfila  by  Jordanes, 

Gulfila  or  Gilfila  by  Isidore,  Vulphilas 

I.  Origin    by  Gassiodorus,  Ulfila  by  Auxentius 

and  Youth,  and  BCaximinus,  Oulphilas  by  Socrates, 

Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  and  Our- 
philas  by  Philoetorgius  and  Photius,  all  these  rep- 
resenting the  Gothic  Wulfila,  "  Little  Wolf."  His 
grandparents  came  from  the  village  of  Sadagol- 
thina,  near  Parnassus  (probably  situated  on  the 
River  Halys)  in  western  Gappadocia,  and  were 
among  the  Ghristians  taken  captive  by  the  Goths 
when,  in  264,  they  ravaged  Gappadocia,  Galatia, 
and  Bithynia.  In  their  pagan  surroundings  these 
Christian  captives  not  only  remained  true  to  the 
faith,  but  also  converted  many  of  their  captors  and 
formed  communities  with  at  least  some  degree  of 
organisation.  Ulfilas  himself  seems  to  have  been 
bom  of  a  Gothic  father  and  a  woman  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  a  serf  by  origin,  but  a  Christian  from  his  very 
youth.    According  to  Auxentius,  he  became  bishop 


at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  then  officiated  seven  years 
in  the  land  of  the  barbarians  and  thirty-three  in 
"  Romania."  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek, 
since  he  was  made  a  "  reader,"  in  which  capacity 
he  had  not  only  to  read  the  Scriptures  during  the 
services  but  in  all  probability  also  to  translate  and 
explain  them  to  the  Goths  among  his  hearers.  Whoi 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  to  accom- 
pany a  Gothic  embassy  to  the  imperial  court,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Eusebius  of  Nioomedia, 
who,  with  other  bishops  there  assembled,  conse- 
crated him  to  the  episcopate  apparently  at  Antioch 
during  the  sjmod  d  May  22-Sept.  1,  341. 

But  Ulfilas  could  labor  only  a  brief  time  as  "  bish- 
op of  the  Christians  in  the  land  of  the  Goths,"  for 
about  seven  years  later  the  *'  irreligious  and  sacri- 
legious judge  of  the  Goths  "  (apparently  Ath&na- 
rich,  who  termed  himself  almost  exclusively 
"judge")  inaugurated  a  persecution 

2.  Promi-  so  severe  that  the  survivors  were  forced 
nence;      to  seek  refuge  in  Roman  territory.    At 

Missionary  the   request   of   Ulfilas,    Constantius 

Activities,  gave  them  shelter  in  the  mountains 
near  Nicopolis  in  lower  Moesia,  not  far 
from  the  modem  Plevna,  and  appointed  Ulfiilas  their 
"  judge."  It  would  seem  .that  Ulfilas  now  ranked 
only  as  a  Chorepiscopus  (q.v.),  and  he  is  known  to 
have  been  present  only  at  the  synod  held  at  Con- 
stantinople in  Jan.,  360,  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  the  importance  ascribed  to  him  by  Auxentius 
is  exaggerated.  Whether,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
in  the  vicinity  of  Plevna,  he  foimd  time  to  carry  on 
missionary  work  among  the  Goths  north  of  the 
Danube  is  imcertain.  According  to  Socrates,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Valens,  but  before  the  persecution 
of  370-372,  war  broke  out  between  the  Gothic  chief- 
tains, Frithigem  and  Athanarich.  The  former,  de- 
feated, fled  to  Roman  territory,  and,  aided  by  the 
emperor,  returned  and  proved  victorious.  In  grati- 
tude he  adopted  the  faith  of  Valens,  and  constrained 
his  subjects  to  do  Hkewise,  while  Ulfilas  lab<ved 
among  the  people  of  both  Frithigem  and  Athana- 
rich. But  the  latter  would  not  tolerate  the  Qiria- 
tians,  and  in  370-372  persecuted  them  bitteriy. 
After  peace  between  Frithigem  and  Athanarich, 
Ulfilas  may  well  have  carried  on  missionary  work, 
though  it  would  appear  that  he  made  no  extensive 
journeys,  but  rather  supported  the  cause  from  his 
mountains  near  Plevna.  He  seems  to  have  remained 
associated  with  Frithigem,  and  when,  in  376,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Visigoths  sought  a  home  on  Ro- 
man soil,  Ulfilas  is  said  by  Sozomen  (Hist,  ecd.,  vi. 
37)  to  have  accompanied  their  embassy  to  the  court 
and  there  to  have  advocated  their  cause.  Whether 
he  maintained  these  friendly  relations  with  the 
newcomers  when  they  became  involved  in  strife 
with  the  Romans  is  imcertain,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  half-Roman  by  birth,  and  entirely  Ro- 
man in  religion  and  education,  he  took  sides  against 
the  Goths. 

Before  Rome  had  concluded  peace  with  the  Goths 
(Oct.  3,  382),  however,  Ulfilas  himself,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  had  become  involved  in  war  with 
the  land  he  had,  in  all  probability,  served  in  a  po- 
litical as  well  as  in  an  ecclesiastical  capacity,  with 
whose  bishops  and  churches  he  had  been  on  the 
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most  friendly  tenns  for  more  than  a  generation; 
and  before  ibe  issue  was  decided,  he  had  passed 
away.  The  cause  and  progress  of  these  events 
are  wrapped  in  obscurity.  From  the 
3.  Later  letter  of  Auzentius,  the  sole  docimient 
Yean,  dealing  with  the  death  of  Ulfilas,  it 
would  appear  that,  shortly  after  the 
council  of  Aquileia,  Ulfilas  and  other  bishops  went 
to  the  imperial  court,  where,  at  their  request,  Theo- 
doflius  promised  to  convene  another  synod  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Arian  controversy.  This  journey 
apparently  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  381  or  the 
winter  of  381-382,  and  somewhat  later  Ulfilas  was 
summoned  by  the  emperor  to  return  to  Constanti- 
nople to  take  part  in  a  disputation  on  the  problems 
at  issue,  or,  in  other  words,  to  attend  the  sjmod 
convened  at  Constantinople  by  Theodosius  in  June, 
383.  Bishops  of  every  shade  of  doctrine  had  already 
assembled  when  Nectarius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, succeeded  in  preventing  the  open  debate 
promised  by  the  emperor,  who,  instead,  required 
each  of  the  theological  factions  to  present  its  own 
creed.  This  done,  Theodosius  gave  his  approval  to 
the  Nicene  formula,  tore  up  the  others,  and  sent  the 
bishops  to  their  homes.  It  would  accordingly  seem 
that  Ulfilas  had  reached  the  capital  in  June,  383, 
had  fallen  ill  shortly  afterward,  and,  though  able 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  his  faction  con- 
cerning the  formulation  of  their  creed,  so  that  he 
himself  drew  up  one  for  this  purpose,  had  died  be> 
fore  the  imperial  decision  was  received. 

According  to  Socrates  (Hist,  eed,,  ii.  41),  Ulfilas, 
as  a  pupil  of  the  Crimgothio  bishop  Theophilus, 
was  primarily  an  adherent  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  be- 
coming an  Arian  only  at  the  synod 
4.  Theology,  held  at  Constantinople  early  in  360. 
This  accoimt  is  followed  in  the  main 
by  Soiomen  (Hist,  eed.,  vi.  37),  while  Theodoret 
(Hiti.  eool.,  iv.  37)  makes  the  Arianism  of  Ulfilas 
date  from  376.  The  Acta  Nieeta^  on  the  other  hand, 
represent  him  as  a  true  Catholic  throughout  his  life, 
and  as  the  founder  of  none  but  orthodox  oommunl- 
tiee  among  the  Goths.  The  creed  drawn  up  by 
Ulfilas  himself  runs  thus:  **  I,  Ulfilas,  bishop  and 
confessor,  have  ever  thus  believed,  and  in  this  sole 
true  faith  I  pass  unto  the  Lord:  I  believe  that  there 
\s  one  only  God,  unb^otten  and  invisible;  and  in 
his  only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord  and  God,  creator 
and  maker  of  every  creature,  not  having  his  like. 
Therefore,  God  is  one,  who  is  also  God  of  our  God. 
And  in  one  Holy  Ghost,  virtue  illuminating  and 
sanctifying  .  .  .  neither  God  nor  Lord,  but  the 
[faithful]  minister  of  Christ,  not  equal,  but  subject 
and  obedient  in  all  things  to  the  Son;  and  the  Son 
subject  and  obedient  in  all  things  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther." Of  the  following  lines  of  this  creed  only  the 
words  "  through  Christ "  and  "  by  the  Holy  Ghost," 
as  well  as  a  few  letters,  have  survived.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  Ulfilas  was  imconscious  of  ever  hav- 
ing changed  his  theological  position,  and  the  state- 
ments of  Socrates,  S<Momen,  Theodoret,  and  the 
Ada  NieeUB  must,  therefore,  be  rejected.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  creed  seems  to  contain  no  clue  as 
to  the  antirNioene  group  in  which  Ulfilas  is  to  be 
reckoned.  But  the  very  fact  that  Ulfilas  avoids  all 
ref cfCDoe  to  the  essence  shows  that  he  was'  a  ho- 


moian.  This  is  borne  out  by  a  number  of  other 
facts:  Auxentius  testifies  that  he  **  said  the  Son 
was  like  the  Father  .  .  .  according  to  the  divine 
Scriptures  and  traditions  " ;  he  was  one  of  the  forty- 
six  bishops  who  condemned  and  deposed  ^tius  at 
Constantinople  early  in  360;  his  pupil  Auxentius, 
his  partisans  Palladius  of  Ratiaria,  Secimdianus, 
Demophilus  of  Berea,  and  BCaximinus,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Selinas  were  all  homoians,  as  was  the  entire 
Gothic  church.  It  is  true  that  the  homoians  first 
appeared  as  a  distinct  faction  at  a  synod  held  at 
Sirmium  in  357;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
became  dominant  along  the  lower  Danube  shows 
that  their  views  had  there  long  met  favor,  so  that 
they  were  speedily  adopted  offidaUy  by  the  majority 
of  the  bishops.  The  homoian  rejection  of  every 
dogma  that  could  not  be  proved  from  the  Bible 
won  the  hearty  support  of  such  a  conservative  and 
traditionalist  as  Ulfilas,  who,  as  Auxentius  tells, 
regarded  the  Nicene  Creed  as  a  "  devilish  innova- 
tion," sided  with  the  anti-Nicene  party  at  Antioch 
in  341,  and,  when  the  £tians  and  homoousians  be- 
gan to  draw  apart,  joined  the  homoians,  whose 
watchword  was  "  according  to  the  Scriptures." 
Herein  he  could  follow  not  merely  his  own  inclina- 
tion, but  the  example  of  almost  ail  the  bishops  and 
churches  of  the  Danube  regions,  where  Arianism  of 
this  sort  was  so  firmly  intrenched  that  orthodoxy 
was  forced  to  struggle  with  it  imtil  late  in  the  fifth 
century. 

Auxentius  reports  that  Ulfilas  "  proved  by  ser- 
mons and  treatises  that  there  is  a  di£ference  be- 
tween the  divinity  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son. 
He  preached  continually  in  the  one  and  only  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  tongues, 

and  he  also  left  behind  him  a  number 

5.  Works;  of  treatises  and  many  interpretations 

Bible       in  these  same  three  languages."  None 

Tranalatk>n.  of   these    productions    has   survived 

under  the  name  of  Ulfilas,  although  it 
is  not  impossible  that  fragments  may  be  included 
among  the  numerous  remnants  of  Arian  (or,  rather, 
homoian)  literature  that  are  still  extant.  A  number 
of  works-— the  fragments  of  a  homoian  commentary 
on  Luke  (ed.  A.  Mai,  Nova  eoUeetio,  iii.  2,  pp.  191- 
207,  10  vols.,  Rome,  1825-38)  and  of  the  Opus  im- 
perfedum  in  Matthttum,  and  the  Gothic  Skeireins 
aiwaggdjona  thairh  Johannen  (V  Interpretation  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  John  ") — ^have  indeed  been 
ascribed  to  him,  but  on  insufficient  basis.  The  sole 
fragment  of  Ulfilas  now  extant  is  his  incomplete 
confession  of  383,  and  even  this  was  probably  writ- 
ten in  Greek,  not  in  Latin,  as  it  now  stands.  The 
fame  of  Ulfilas  is  chiefly  due,  however,  to  two  facts: 
his  creation  of  a  Gothic  alphabet  from  modifica- 
tions and  adaptations  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
nmic  alphabets;  and  his  Gothic  translation  of  the 
Bible.  Philostorgius  and  Socrates  exaggerate  his 
services  when  they  ascribe  to  him  the  absolute  in- 
vention of  this  new  script;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  formed  it  expressly  to  commit  to  writing 
his  version  of  the  Bible.  This  was  intended  prih 
marily  for  the  liturgy,  not  for  private  devotion; 
and  as  there  were  then  no  lectionaries,  he  was 
obliged  to  translate  the  entire  Bible.  How  far  he 
was  able  to  execute  this  plan  is  unknown.    Philo- 
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storgius  states  that  he  intentionaUy  omitted  I, 
II  Samuel  and  I,  II  Kings  because  their  warlike 
contents  rendered  them  too  stimulating  for  so  mar- 
tial a  people  as  the  Goths;  but  this  is  improbable, 
and  simply  means  that  those  four  books  were  still 
missing  from  the  Gothic  Bible  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  fifth  century.  Only  the  extant  fragments  of 
the  Gospels  can  be  referred  with  any  certainty  to 
the  hand  of  Ulfilas;  for  these  would  naturally  have 
been  the  first  for  him  to  imdertake,  while  their  imi- 
f  ormity  of  style  points  to  a  single  author.  In  method 
he  adhered  strictly  to  his  Greek  original,  sacrificing 
clarity  to  accuracy,  and  adopting  a  literary 
Gothic  which  disregarded  the  yemacular  and 
admitted  Hellenisms  without  scruple.  The  frag- 
ments are  utterly  devoid  of  poetic  inspiration, 
and  in  their  rigid  form  reveal  the  habits  to  which 
Ulfilas  had  become  accustomed  by  his  long  years 
as  an  interpreting  reader  in  the  services.  His 
work  can  not  be  compared  with  that  of  Jerome 
in  the  Vulgate;  if  any  parallel  be  sought,  it 
must  be  with  the  old  Slavic  version,  which  is 
of  the  same  type  and  character.    See  Bible  Veb- 

8IOMB,  A,  X. 

The  praises  heaped  on  Ulfilas  by  Auxentlus,  liax- 
iminus,  and  Philostorgius  are  essentially  partisan 
in  spirit;  and  even  the  exclamation  of  Gonstantius 
(recorded  only  by  Philostorgius),  that  Ulfilas  was 
"  the  Moses  of  our  time,"  alludes  only  to  his  lead- 
ing the  confessors  from  Gothic  territory  during  the 
persecution  of  348-349.  The  best  evidence  (rf  his 
importance  is  the  endeavor  of  historians  of  the  fifth 
century  to  claim  him  for  orthodoxy,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  motive  here 
is  because  he  was  a  bishop  and  a  primate, 
or  a  confessor.  Equally  exaggerated  are  the 
modem  assertions  that  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
enabled  the  Germans  to  be  at  once  Christians 
and  Teutons,  that  he  created  a  school  of  Gothic 
Arian  church-leaders,  and  that  the  Arian  creed 
of  the  Gothic  church  and  all  her  Teutonic  off- 
shoots were  due  to  him.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  final  decision  on  the  importance  of 
Ulfilas  in  history.  (H.  BOhmeb.) 

Bibuoobafht:  The  works  named  under  Biblb  Vbrsxons, 
A,  X.,  usually  contain  Introduotions  on  the  life  of  Ulfilas, 
and  for  his  work  are  important.  Sources  are:  (1)  Arian 
authors:  Auxentius.  Epitttda  de  fide^  vita  el  abitu  Ulfilas 
included  in  Q.  Wai^,  UAer  daa  LAm  und  die  L^re  dee 
Ul/Ua,  Hanover,  18^,  and  in  F.  Kauffmann,  Atu  der 
SchuLe  dee  Wulfila,  Strasbuig,  1899;  and  Philostoivius, 
Hiel.  eed.,  iL  5  (for  editions  see  under  Philostoboiub)  ; 
(2)  Orthodox  authors:  Socrates,  Hiel,  eed.,  ii.  41,  iv. 
24;  Sosomen,  Hiel.  ecd,,  iv.  24,  vi.  37;  Theodoret,  Hiel, 
ecd.,  iv.  37  (all  these  are  in  Enc.  tnmsl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser., 
vols.  il.-iii.);  Jordanis,  Oetica,  11.  267,  in  MOH,  Auct.  anL, 
▼.  1  (1882),  127;  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  Chronicon,  occl.,  in 
MGH,  Auct,  anl.,xi  (1894),  469,  cf.  pp.  270-271  (from  the 
Hietoria  0<4orum.),  Consult  further:  the  work  of  Q. 
Waits,  ut  sup.;  W.  KrafFt,  Die  AnfUnge  dee  Chrielentvme 
bei  den  gemumiechen  Vclkem,  Berlin,  1854;  W.  Bessell, 
UAer  dcte  LAen  dee  Ulfiiae  und  die  Bekehrung  der  Ooten 
Mum  CkruUntwn,  Qdttingen,  1860;  W.  L.  KrafFt,  De  fona- 
hue  Ulfilm  Arianiemi,  Bonn,  1860;  E.  Bernhardt,  Wulfila 
Oder  die  gotieehe  BibeL,  Halle,  1875;  G.  P.  V.  Kirchner,  Die 
Ahttammvno  dee  Ulfiiae,  Chemniti,  1879;  P.  SchaCF,  Com- 
panion to  the  Greek  Teelamenl,  pp.  160-163.  New  York, 
1883;  0.  A.  A.  Soott,  Ulfiiae,  ApoeUe  of  the  Qolhe,  London, 
1885;  W.  StieitbeiB,  OoHeehee  Elementarbuch,  pp.  9  sqq., 
Heidelbeis.  1906;  Stamm,  Ulfiiae,  11th  ed.  by  F.  Wrede,  pp. 
zvii.  sqq.,  281  sqq.,  Paderfoom,  1908;  Cambridoe  Medieval 
History,  i.  212-218,  New  York.  1911;  ADB^  xliv.  270  sqq. 


ULUCAIIN,  Ol'-mOn,  KARL:     German  Protes- 
tant;  b.  at  Epfenbach,  near  Heidelberg,  Mar.  15, 
1796;  (L  at  Garlsruhe  Jan.  12,  1865.    He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  (1812-13) 
and  TQbingen  (1813-16).    After  a  year  as  vicar  at 
Kirchheim,  near  Heidelberg,  he  resumed  his  studies 
at  Heidelbeig  in  1817,  where  he  became  privat- 
docent  of  theology  1819,  associate  professor  1821, 
and  full  professor   1825.    In    this  period,  besides 
studies  on  II  Peter,  the  so-called  III  Corinthians,  the 
cycle  of  the  Christian  feasts,  and  the  Hypsistarians, 
Ullman    published   Gregcr    von   Naziam    (Darm- 
stadt, 1825;     Eng.  trfllisl.,    London,   1851).      In 
collaboration  with  F.  W.  K.   Umbreit   (q.v.),   he 
founded,  in   1828,   the   Theologiache  Studien    und 
KrUiken  for  the  defense  of  modem  orthodox  the- 
ology.    In  1829  Ullmann   was   called    to    Halle, 
where  he  lectured  primarily   on   church   history, 
teaching  also   introduction,  symbolics,  and    dog- 
matics, and  seeking  to  counteract  the  rational- 
ism still  prevailing  in  the  university.    At  the  same 
time,  in  his  Theologiachea  Bedenken  (Halle,  1830), 
he  defended  unrestricted  theological  and  ecclesias- 
tical development.    Of  his  other  writings  during  this 
period,  special  mention  may  be  made  of  hia  De  Be- 
ryllo  Bostreno  ejusque  doctrina  (Hamburg,  1835). 
In  1836  Ullmann  was  recalled  to  Heidelbeiig,  where 
he  lectured  on  the  same  subjects  as  at  Halle.  Mean- 
while his  activity  as  author  was  transferred  from 
church  history  to  apologetics  by  Strauss'  Le6en  Jesu, 
which  gave  rise  to  his  Historisch  oder  mythisch  (Ham- 
burg, 1838);    Ueber  den  KtiUua  des  Genius  (1840; 
Eng.  transl.,  The  Worship  of  Genius,  London,  1840); 
Die  SUndlosigkeU  Jesu  (1842;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Sin- 
lessness  of  Jesus,  from  the  7th  ed.,  new  issue  Ekiin- 
burgh,  1902);    and  Das  Wesen  des  Christenthums 
(1845;    Eng.  transl..  The  Essence  of  Christianity, 
London,  1846).    But  his  chief  work  was  his  Re/or- 
nuUoren  vor  der  Reformation  (2  vols.,  1841-42;  £ng. 
transl..  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  2  vols. ,  Ed- 
inburgh, 1874-77),  in  which  he  blended  the  biogra- 
phies of  Johann  Wessel,  Johann  von  €roch,  and 
Johann  von  Wesel  into  a  presentation  of  the  theologi- 
cal preparation  for  the  German  Reformation.      But 
with  these  works  Ullmann's  literary  activity  vir- 
tually came  to  a  close,  being  replaced  by  his  interest 
in  the  practical  problems   then    confronting   the 
Church,  so  that  in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  century 
there  was  scarcely  a  question  of  the  day  which  he  did 
not  discuss  exhaustively  in  the  Theologische  SttuUen 
und  KrUiken, 

In  conformity  with  the  conditions  and  needs  fol- 
lowing the  German  revolution,  Ullmann  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  the  interests  of  the  national 
church  of  Baden,  which  it  became  the  task  of  mod- 
em orthodox  theology  to  strengthen  by  sound  re- 
forms and  to  increase  its  influence  on  the  life  of  the 
people  and  of  the  State.  Ullmann  turned  the  peril- 
ous crisis  then  confronting  his  communion  into 
good.  This  he  did,  in  the  first  place,  by  convening 
in  semi-annual  conferences  those  who  were  at  once 
friends  of  the  national  church  and  also  disposed 
toward  reform.  These  "  Durlach  conferences  "  first 
brought  Baden  pietism  and  mediating  theology 
into  friendly  relations,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  confronting  the  national 
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church  of  the  day.  The  change  of  mien  in  Baden 
in  1852  increased  the  prospects  of  actual  reform, 
and  when,  in  the  following  year,  the  Evangelical 
prelature  became  vacant,  it  was  but  natural  that 
Ullmann  should  be  called  to  fill  it.  In  1853,  accord- 
ingly, UUmann  became  prelate,  or  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Evangelical  church  in  the  upper  cham- 
ber. His  actual  administrative  power,  however, 
was  but  slight,  and  his  activity  was  hampered, 
rather  than  aided,  when  he  was  appointed  director 
in  1856.  The  chief  exertions  of  the  new  prelate 
were  directed  to  the  execution  of  the  reforms  pro- 
posed in  the  Durlach  conferences,  and,  accordingly, 
in  1855  the  general  sjmod  was  convened  for  the  first 
time  since  1843.  Its  subjects  for  consideration  were 
a  new  formulation  of  the  confessional  status,  a  new 
national  catechism,  a  new  liturgy,  and  a  new  Bib- 
lical history.  The  catechism,  prepared  by  Ullmann 
himself  from  Luther's  smaller  catechism  and  that 
of  Heidelberg,  found  wide  favor,  so  that,  within  a 
few  years,  it  was  adopted  as  the  union  catechism, 
with  slight  modifications,  in  the  Rheno-Prussian 
Church.  The  new  Biblical  history  was  also  adopted, 
as  well  as  the  liturgy,  and  even  the  new  creed, 
though  much  debated,  was  finally  accepted.  From 
attacks,  urgent  and  persistent,  caused  by  these 
measures,  Ullmann  was,  by  his  position,  protected 
for  a  time  and  against  involuntary  retirement;  and 
he  determined  to  remain  at  his  post  as  long  as  he 
honorably  could.  At  last,  however,  in  1861,  after 
continued  lack  of  sympathy  with  his  views,  he  re- 
quested leave  to  resign.  Consent  was  reluctantly 
given,  and  Ullmann  retired  from  active  life.  In 
the  long  struggle  his  health  had  been  seriously 
impaired,  and  his  eager  hopes  for  a  resumption 
of  literary  work  were  frustrated.  Henceforth  un- 
til his  death  the  major  portion  of  his  time 
and  strength  was  devoted  to  the  Theologiache 
StudUn  und  Kriiiken,  During  these  last  years  he 
prepared  a  memoir  of  his  church  administration, 
but  the  work  was  never  completed.  His  princi- 
pal writings  are  collected  in  Perthes'  Theologisehe 
BibUaihek  (5  vols.,  Gotha,  1863-67). 

(W.  BETBCHIAOt.) 

Bebuoobafbt:  W.  BeyMhlag,  KaH  UUmann^  eine  bio- 
ffrapkUche  SktMze,  Qotha,  1866;  A.  Hausrath,  KUin* 
Sekriften  rtHgioiuoe»Mehaiche9  InhalU,  pp.  438-460.  Leip- 
aie,  1883;  O.  Frank,  Dm  TheologU  d»  IB,  JahrhwnderU, 
IK  270,  ib.  1904. 

ULRICH,  Ol'riH,  SAIHT:  Bishop  of  Augsburg;  b. 
at  Augsburg  890;  d.  there  July  4,  973.  He  was  of 
noble  birth  and  received  his  education  at  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Gall,  returning  to  his  native  city  a 
short  time  before  the  death  of  Adalbero  of  Augs- 
burg (Apr.  28,  909).  There  the  bishop  appointed 
liiTo  chamberlain,  but  on  the  death  of  his  patron 
Ulrich  left  Augsburg.  When  Hiltin  died,  however, 
Ulrich  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Augsburg  in  his 
stead  (Dec.  28,  923).  As  a  spiritual  lord  he  fortified 
his  see  dty,  and  remained  loyal  to  Henry  I.  and 
Otto  L  In  955,  when  the  Magyars  ravaged  the 
land,  Ulrich  succeeded  in  holding  Augsburg  against 
them  until  Otto  could  arrive  with  his  army,  and  by 
his  victory  on  the  Lechfeld  (Aug.  10,  955)  annihi- 
late the  liagyar  peril  forever.  He  was  now  able  to 
repair  the  lavages  of  war  in  his  domains  and  to  es- 


tablish civil  and  religious  order  among  his  people. 
His  boimty  was  equaled  only  by  the  devoutness  of 
his  private  life  and  by  the  magnificence  of  his  lit- 
urgy, while  his  desire  to  obtain  relics  led  him  on  long 
journeys,  from  which  he  brought  back  to  Augsbiu^ 
dubious  remains  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Theban  Le- 
gion (q.v.)  from  St.  Maurice  in  Valais  and  the  head 
of  St.  Abimdus  from  Rome.  He  thrice  made  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  (910,  954,  971)  and  showed 
much  favor  to  monasticism,  restoring  monaster- 
ies and  founding  the  nunnery  of  St.  Stephen  in 
Augsbiu^. 

Tlie  grave  of  Ulrich  gained  a  reputation  as  the 
scene  of  miracles,  and  his  constant  companion  in 
his  later  years,  Grerhard,  composed  a  Vita  Sancti 
Oudalrici  (ed.  Waits,  in  MGH,  Scnpt.,  iv.,  1841, 
377-425)  to  which  he  was  already  able  to  add  many 
signs  and  wonders.  This  biography  was  taken  to 
Rome  by  Bishop  Liutulf  of  Augsburg  when  he  went 
there  to  gain  for  his  predecessor  the  reverence  of  all 
Christendom;  and  in  Feb.,  993,  John  XV.  issued  a 
bull  to  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many canonizing  Ulrich. 

The  name  of  Ulrich  is  attached  to  a  short  polemic 
against  celibacy  entitled  Bescriptio  beati  Uddrici 
epUtolcB  in  qua  papCB  Nicolao  de  corUinentia  derico- 
rum  mm  juste  aed  impie,  rum  canonice  Bed  indiscrete 
tractanti  ita  reepondit.  This  pseudonymous  com- 
position was  condemned  by  Gregory  VII.  in  1079, 
and  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  require- 
ment of  celibacy  by  the  Roman  synod  of  1074.  The 
use  of  the  name  Ulrich  was  certainly  intended  to 
imply  the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  though  between  1059 
(when  the  third  canon  of  the  Lateran  Synod  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy) 
and  1074  there  were  three  Italian  bishops  named 
Ulrich:  Ulrich  of  Imola,  of  Benevento,  and  of  Fer- 
mo.  To  Ulrich  of  Augsburg  is  also  ascribed  a  Sermo 
eynodalie  parochianie  preebyterie  in  aynodie  enunr 
tiandue  (cf.  MPL^  cxxxv.  1069).  This  sermon  is, 
however,  merely  a  slight  revision  of  the  common 
CommonUorium  cufusque  epiecopi, 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuograpbt:  The  sources:  Vita  by  the  monk  Bemo; 
other  Vita^  miracvla,  officiwn,  tranalaiiot  etc.,  are  to  be 
found  in  ASM,  v.  419-476;  ASB,  July,  iv.  73-135;  MGH, 
Scnpi.,  iv  (1841),  376-428;  AfPL,  oxxzv.  1001-09,  1059- 
1080.  oaOii.  1183-1204.  Consult:  P.  Braun,  GeKhichte  yon 
dtm  Ltben  und  den  WunderiDerken  dea  .  .  .  hetiiotn 
Ulrieka,  Augsbuis.  1796;  T.  Nelk.  LebenveschtchU  dea 
heOigen  Biachofa  Ulrich,  AuffBburg,  1831;  O.  Rommel,  in 
ForacAyngen  aw  detUacKen  Oeachichte,  iv.  121-158,  Odt- 
tingen,  1864;  K.  Raffler,  Der  heUige  Ulrich  Biachof  von 
Awtburo,  2d  ed.,  Munich.  1870;  J.  Koch,  Geachichte  und 
Ctdt  daa  heaigen  Ulrich,  Biachofa  von  Aug  Aura,  Halle, 
1875;  J.  N.  Statsle,  LAen  dea  heUigen  Ulrich,  2d  ed.. 
Augsburg,  1880;  B.  Meyr,  S.  Ulrich  und  Afm;  t2»  Datm 
aua  der  Oeachichte  ihrea  LAena  und  ihrer  Kirche,  ib.  1888; 
C.  Bruckner,  StudienaurOeachichte  der  aOehaiachen  Kaiaer, 
Basel,  1889. 

ULRICH  VON  HUTTEN.    See  Huttbn,  Ulrich 

VON. 

ULRICH  OF  WUERTTEMBERG.  See  Blattrbr, 
AMBROsrus;  Brenz,  Johann;  Christofher,  Dukb 
OF  Wubrttembbrq;  Gretbr,  Kasfar;  GRTN^fius, 
Simon;  Marbttro,  Conference  of;  Peasants' 
War,  II,  §  1;  Schnepff,  Erhard;  Toussain, 
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ULTRAMONTANISIL 

Definition  and  Uw  of  tlie  Teim  (|  1). 
Bariy  Foundations  (f  2). 
Beaulti  OutBide  and  Inaide  the  Churah  (|  8). 
EfFeoti  on  Researoh  and  Theolocy  (|  4). 
Effeoti  upon  the  People  (|  5). 

A  noteworthy  de6nition  of  Ultrainoiitamsm  by 
F.  X.  Eraus  (q.v.)  runs  as  follows:  "  The  distinct- 
ive marks  of  the  ultramontane  qrstem 
I.  Deflni-  are  comprised  in  five  points:  (1)  he  is 
tionand  an  ultramontanist  who  sets  the  con- 
Use  of  the  cept  of  the  Church  above  that  of  re- 
Tenn.  ligion;  (2)  who  conceives  pope  and 
C^urc^  interchangeably;  (3)  who  be- 
lieves the  kingdom  of  God  is  of  this  world,  and  that 
the  power  of  the  keys,  as  curialism  aflSnned  it  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  also  includes  temporal  jurisdiction 
over  princes  and  peoples;  (4)  who  supposes  that 
religious  conviction  can  be  coerced  through  mate- 
rial power,  or  who  may  be  reduced  to  submission  by 
such  process;  (6)  who  finds  himself  always  ready 
to  saiuifice  a  dear  command  of  his  own  conscience 
to  the  claim  of  an  alien  authority  "  (by  F.  X.  Kraus, 
reproduced  in  E.  Hauviller's  biography  of  Kraus,  p. 
100,  (}ohnar,  1904).  The  term  UUramorUani,  at 
Italian  seats  of  learning  during  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  was  a  teim  appli^  to  students  "  from  over 
the  mountains,"  e.g.,  to  Qermans.  And  the  same 
designation  was  used  in  Rome  of  the  French  car- 
dinals, when  sharp  opposition  had  developed  in 
connection  with  the  dection  of  Clement  V.  But 
the  same  expression  was  current  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Henry  IV.  with  reference  to  the 
followers  of  Gregory  VII.  because  they  served  in- 
terests "  beyond  the  moimtains  ";  while  in  France 
the  name  occurs  with  reference  to  those  with  curial, 
not  Galilean,  aims.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
name  became  quite  prevalent,  at  first  in  Munich  as 
applied  to  the  party  of  the  elder  G5rres;  afterward 
in  North  Germany  on  occasion  of  the  church  strife 
at  Cologne.  The  controversial  question  is  inevi- 
table, whether  the  ultramontanists  give  the  adequate 
expression  to  the  essence  of  Roman  Catholicism 
which  they  profess  to  do.  This  question  can  be 
clearly  resolved  only  through  detailed  historical 
examination. 

A  preliminary  question  arises  as  to  how  far  into 
the  past  Ultramontanism  may  be  carried.    As  early 
as  at  the  Council  of  Trent  (q.v.)  some  genuine  ul- 
tramontane aims  were  set  up  in  the  form  of  papal 
assumptions;   and  if  Ultramontanism 
a«  Early    did  not,  as  yet,  carry  the  victory  along 
Foonda*    all  the  line,  stUl  it  achieved  important 
tk>na.       results,  especially  in  the  canons  of  the 
sixth,    fourteenth,    and    twenty-fifth 
sessions.    It  was  not  acddental  that  these  results 
were  won  by  a  Jesuit,  since  this  is  the  sequd  to  the 
transformation  of  Roman  Catholidsm  from  what  it 
had  been  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, through  the  genius  and  activity  of  the  Jesuit 
order.    To  be  sure  this  new  "  Roman  type  *'  of 
Catholicism  furnishes  nothing  absolutdy  new;  and, 
on  another  side,  even  without  the  direct  coopera- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  a  phase  of  papalism  was  es- 
poused about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
which  can  not  be  distinguished  from  Ultramontan- 
ism as  defined  by  Kraus.    For  instance,  in  the  bull 


Cum  ex  apotiolatua  officio,  promulgated  by  Paul  IV., 
1559,  where  "  out  of  the  fulness  of  apostolic  author- 
ity" it  is  stated  that  "  the  pope,  who  is  vioe-gerent 
of  God  and  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  has  the  supreme 
power  over  kingdoms  and  peoples,  and  judges  all, 
can  be  judged  by  no  one.  .  .  .  All  hierarchs  and  all 
sovereigns  and  princes  even  to  the  emperor,  the 
moment  they  fall  into  heresy  or  schism,  are  by  that 
very  fact,  and  without  need  of  a  particular  judicial 
procedure,  throughout  and  for  ever  f orf dt  of  their 
podtion  and  its  honors  and  revenues,  also  thence- 
forth and  for  ever  unfit  to  be  vested  therewith" 
.  .  .  (cf.  Mirbt,  QueUen,  under  no.  288).  If  this  bull 
be  combined  with  the  bull  In  cana  Domini  (q.v.), 
there  is  a  nearly  integral  configuration  of  the  ul- 
tramontane papal  principle.  And  far  back  of  this 
it  exists  in  fact  in  the  bull  Unam  sandam  (q.v.)  of 
the  year  1302.  What  lies  at  loose  ends  in  the  Didor 
tuB  of  Gregory  VII.  stands  here  compact,  and  papd- 
ism  spans  its  highest  arch  on  a  religious  foundation: 
"  We  declare  all  human  creatures  to  be  subject  to 
the  Roman  pontiff.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  indispoisable 
condition  of  salvation."  In  such  terms  Ultramon- 
tanism is  set  up  for  a  ruling  principle  alike  in  re- 
gard to  the  pope's  political  status,  and  in  regard  to 
the  religious  relationship  of  bdieving  Roman  Cath- 
olics toward  the  pope.  True,  J.  Hergenrother,  in 
AnHrJanuB  (Frdburg,  1870;  cf.  J.  F.  v.  Schulte, 
AUkaJtholieismus,  pp.  331  sqq.,  Giessen,  1887),  has 
contended  that  this  bull  shoiild  not  be  regarded  as 
infallible;  and  in  KvthoMtaai,  pp.  300  sqq.,  751 
sqq.  (Frdburg,  1860),  he  has  brought  forward  every 
available  argument  to  the  end  of  Annulling  its  im- 
portance in  respect  to  this  question.  But  this  was 
all  in  vain;  the  third  of  the  distinctive  marks  of 
Ultramontamsm  enimciated  by  Kraus  has  its  foun- 
dation in  the  bull  of  1302;  and  thereon  rests  even 
in  modem  times  the  tendency  not  to  separate  the 
two  jurisdictions,  but  to  treat  temporal  matters 
constantly  according  to  the  synchronous  interests 
of  the  CShurch. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  ultramontane  tend- 
ency during  the  progress  of  time  has  been  twofdd, 
outdde  and  indde  the  ecclesiastical  system.    On  the 
former  dde,  illustration  is  furnished 

3.  Results  by  the  conflict    between  empire  and 
Outdde     papacy.    By  degrees  the  ultramontane 

and  Inside  idea  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  papacy 
the  ChurclL  was  introduced  into  the  sphere  of  secu- 
lar affairs,  and  became  part  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  faithful,  priests  and  laymen.  So  that 
Innocent  III.  could  say  without  encoimtering  op- 
podtion, "  The  Lord  conmiitted  not  only  the  Church 
but  the  entire  secular  era  to  Peter's  admimstr&tion.'* 
In  answer  to  the  question  whether  this  idea  bdongs 
exclusively  to  the  Middle  Ages  or  is  of  present  ap- 
plication, the  answer  must  be  that  it  is  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  such  assumptions  can  atiU  find 
actual  enforcement.  Yet  even  in  more  modem 
times  the  popes  have  often  declared  dvil  laws  in- 
valid, as  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian  statute  law  of 
1867,  and  the  Prussian  "  Falk  laws  "  or  "  May  laws  " 
of  1872-75,*  although  those  laws  neither  hindered 

—  ■  II  ■  ■       I     ■!!  I  -        ■      ■■  ■     I  I  ^^^■^^^i__W_l_  ^^M 

*  These  laws,  which  were  csnied  throud^  the  PniaBtan  diet 
by  Dr.  Falk,  mizuaterof  public  instruction  in  Pnmia,  trana- 
f ened  oyenight  of  the  sohools  from  the  Ghuxdi  to  the  StatOb 
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individual  piety  nor  had  anything  to  do  with  dog- 
mas of  the  Church.    Where,  then,  is  the  limit  of 
"  ecclesiastical  interests  "  7    The  claim  of  power  to 
release  civil  subjects  from  obedience  to  the  dvil 
government,  for  the  sake  of  those  interests,  was  still 
essentially  maintained  in  1805  by  Pius  VII.   On  the 
other  sidle,  the  reaction  of  Ultramontanism  upon 
affairs  within  the  Church  came  still  earlier  to  light. 
The  triumph  of  Gregorian  ideas  eliminated  the  an- 
cient episcopal  trend;  and,  together  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  bishops,  they  abolished  what  independ- 
ent arrangements  there  still  existed  in  the  national 
churches.    The  pope  came  to  be  not  only  supreme, 
but  sole  lawgiver;  he  bears,  as  Boniface  VIII.  ex- 
presses it,  "  all  rights  in  the  shrine  of  his  breast " 
(book  vi.,  cap.  1,  De  Const.  I.,  2).    It  was  only  tran- 
siently, imder  stress  of  the  times,  that  a  sort  of  new 
episcopal  regime  took  shape  during  the  schism 
through  the  great  reforming  synods;  this  novelty, 
however,  was  condemned  and  terminated  by  the 
Fifth  Lateran  Council.    The  Council  of  Trent  still 
found  existent  potent  expressions  of  the  episcopal 
drift,  but  the  Vatican  Council  stopped  them  once 
for  all.    Similarly  the  Gallican  policy,  and  eveiy- 
thing  like  "  Josephinism  "  or  philosophic  paternal- 
ism (see  Joseph  II.),  was  ended  forever.    The  sole 
reaction  against  such  despotism  within  the  Church 
is  nowadays  found  among  the  Old  Catholics  (q.v.). 
As  concerning  the  suppression  set  afoot  by  Ultra- 
montanism  against  freedom  in  scientific  theology, 
the  most  important  example  is  afforded  by  the  his- 
tory of  (jerman  Roman  Catholic  the- 
4.  Effects   ology.    In  IXSUinger's  address  of  Sept. 
on  Re-     28,  1803,  before  the  Roman  Catholic 
search  and  academic   assembly   in   Munich    (see 
Theology.   Doelunoeb,  Johann    Josef    Ignaz 
VON,  §  6),  the  points  were  brought  for- 
ward that  the  sixteenth  century  indicates  a  flourish- 
ing period  for  Roman  Catholic  theology,  whereas 
with  the  seventeenth  century  in  Spain,  and  with  the 
eighteenth  in  France,  decay  set  in;   and  that  al- 
though still  high  tasks  were  incumbent  upon  Crer- 
many's  theology,  these  could  not  be  even  approached 
if  her  freedom  of  movement  were  denied.    When 
DoUinger  said  this,  he  did  not  surmise  how  soon 
.this  refusal  was  to  come,  that  even  in  the  following 
year,  by  tenns  of  the  Syliabua  errorumf  again  in  1870 
through  the  definition  of  papal  infallibility,  all  free- 
dom was  to  be  taken  away  from  the  theologians. 
Even  before  that  definition  was  pronoimced,  on 
July   19,  1870,  D511inger  had  discerned  what  in 
effect  became  the  fate  of  Roman  Catholic  theology 
in  consequence  of  the  dogma.    "  So  then,"  he  says 
at  the  close  of  his  Pope  and  the  Council  (London, 
1869) ,  ' '  the  newly  coined  article  of  faith  must  plant 
and  settle  itself  as  foundation  and  cornerstone  of 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  doctrinal  structure;  the 
activity  of  the  theologians  must  reduce  itself  to  the 
secondary  task  of  finding  whether  a  papal  utter- 
ance for  a  given  doctrine  is  extant  or  not.  ...  To 
what  purpose  any  further  toilsome  delving  in  the 
Bible,  to  what  end  the  labored  study  of  tradition. 


prohibited 

public 
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memben  of  religioafl  ordefs  from  timirhing  in  tlie 
limited  the  episoopol  powen  over  the  eleigy 
powen  over  the  laity,  ohnnging,  in  fact,  the 
law  of  the  land. 


if  a  single  utterance  of  the  infallible  pope  has  power 
to  demolish  the  conscientious  theological  work  of  a 
generation?  "  As  regards  the  more  modem  Roman 
Catholic  Biblical  res^urch,  nobody  will  call  atten- 
tion, by  way  of  refuting  D611inger,  to  the  "  Commia- 
sion  in  belmlf  of  advancing  Biblical  Studies,"  or- 
ganised by  command  of  Pope  Pius  X.,  as  though 
this  were  an  instrument  for  advancing  such  studies. 
For  that  this  is  merely  an  instrument  for  wbA^lfling 
them  appears  from  the  Motu  proprio  "  PrcuUxnUa  " 
of  Sept.  18,  1007  (cf.  Oaaervatore  Romano  of  Nov. 
21,  1907),  as  is  elsewhere  patent  from  "  dedsions  " 
hitherto  announced  in  relation  to  weighty  matters 
of  Biblical  introduction  (Mosaic  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch  [1005];  historic  integrity  of  John's  Groe- 
peiri007];  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  [1008]) ; 
[verbal  agreement  of  the  extant  Greek  text  of  Mat- 
thew with  the  lost  Aramaic  original  (1011)].  But 
still  far  more  comprehensive  is  the  curb  that 
was  applied  to  more  liberal,  theological^  technical 
verifications  of  results  by  the  two  pronouncements 
against  the  "  Modernists  "  (see  Modbrnibm),  name- 
ly, the  decree  of  the  (}ongregation  of  Inquisition, 
LamentabiU,  of  July,  1007;  and  the  papal  encyclical, 
Pa8cendi  Dominici  gregis  (Eng.  transl.  in  Programme 
of  Modernism,  pp.  140  sqq.,  New  York  and  London, 
1008),  of  Sept.  8, 1007.  That  the  matters  involved 
do  not  turn  on  theoretical  exercises  of  the  Curia's 
rhetoric  appears  from  the  extremely  sharp  measures 
devised  agsdnst  all "  Modernists."  For  it  was  prin- 
cipally against  Roman  Catholic  scientific  "  palpita- 
tions "  in  those  coimtries  that  the  entire  procedure 
was  directed,  although  the  first  man  to  use  his  pen 
against  these  decrees  was  an  English  scholar,  Qeorge 
Henry  Tyrrell  (q.v.;  he  wrote  in  the  London  Timee^ 
Sept.  30,  Oct.  1,  1007).  He  was  then  followed  by 
individual  Italian  qonpathisers  in  the  Programma 
del  Modernisti  (Rome,  1007;  Eng.  transl.,  Ph>- 
gramme  of  ModemiBnij  New  York  and  London, 
1008),  and  in  Rinnovamento  (Milan,  since  1007); 
but  the  main  focus  of  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in 
France.  In  Germany,  where,  during  the  spring  of 
1008,  the  Internationale  Wochensehrtft  published  a 
series  of  articles  elucidating  the  importance  of  the 
foregoing  decrees,  the  number  of  deliberate  and 
steadfast  modernists  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  is  exceedingly  smalL 

If  Ultramontanism,  therefore,  has  shackled  the 
motions  or  aspirations  of  scientific  freedom,  the 
question  still  remains  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  mass 

of  Roman  Catholics.    In  this  conneo- 

5.  Effects  tion,  the  scope  of  this  examination  em- 

upon  the    braces  that  materialising  and  artifi- 

People.     cialism  of  religion  which  inheres  in 

Roman  Catholicism,  in  so  far  as  the 
devotional  methods  which  for  centuries  past  have 
been  customary  are  employed  to  the  end  of  in- 
creasingly extended  propagation  and  fostering  of 
the  ultramontane  spirit.  Some  of  these  devotional 
methods  and  devices  were  set  forth  by  Reusch,  both 
old  and  newly  invented  ones,  in  his  Die  deuteehen 
Bieehi^e  und  der  Aberglaube  (Bonn,  1870).  These 
and  coimtless  others  are  utilised  by  Ultramontan- 
ism for  the  sake  of  advancing  its  political  aims  by 
exciting  confessional  passion.  An  advantageous 
vehicle  for  the  fostering  of  the  ultramontane  spirit 
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in  that  country  has  been  conspicuous  for  sixty  years 
past  in  the  regularly  recurring  Roman  Catholic 
conventions,  employing  a  comprehensive  daily 
press,  a  calculated  and  apposite  pamphlet  press,  and 
the  literature  of  art  and  culture.  The  fraternising 
cause  has  been  developed  on  the  largest  scale  through 
all  kinds  of  industrial  and  professional  associations, 
so  that  the  "  Chinese  wall "  that  barricades  Roman 
Catholicism  sgainst  Protestantism  becomes  ever 
higher  and  higher.  But  that  Roman  Catholicism 
shall  stand  forth  as  an  outward  power  along 
ultramontane  lines  is  carefully  provided  for  by 
imposing  church  feasts  and  processions.  The 
attitude  of  modem  Jesuitical  Roman  Catholicism 
(i.e.,  of  Ultramontanism)  toward  modem  culture  is 
negatively  comprehended  in  the  SyUabu8  errorum 
of  1864  (text  and  Eng.  transl.  in  Schaff,  CreedSt  ii. 
213-233),  to  which  the  decree  iMmerUabiU,  together 
with  the  encyclical  Paacendi,  forms  a  complement. 
In  sum,  the  spirit  out  of  which  the  reaction  against 
Modernism  has  proceeded  in  the  broadest  sense  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  Spanish  type  of  Roman  Catholic 
"  religiosity  "  that  was  embodied  in  Ignatius  Loy- 
ola, then  organised  and  systematised,  until  even- 
tually it  became  instilled  into  the  veins  of  Roman 
Catholicism  at  large  and  complete.    K.  Bznbath. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  J.  I.  vod  DdUincer,  KtreKe  und  Ktrehtn, 
Papdthum  tmd  Kirehenataat,  Munich,  1861,  Eng.  traaaL, 
The  Church  and  the  ChureheSt  or  the  Papacy  and  the  Temr 
petal  Power t  London,  1862;  idem,  Dae  PapeUumt  Munich, 
1869,  2d  ed.,  1892;  idem,  Kleinere  Schriften,  ed.  Reuflch, 
ib.  1890;  Schrader,  Der  Papet  tmd  die  modemen  Ideen, 
Vienna,  1867;  J.  F.  von  Sohulte,  Die  Macht  der  r&miechen 
Xan«,  Prague,  1871;  O.  Mejer,  ZvrGeechiehtederrihniaeh- 
deutechen  Frage^  3  vols.,  Rostock,  1871-74;  T.  Weber, 
Stoat  und  Kirche  nach  .  .  .  den  Abeichten  dee  UUramor^ 
taniemuMt  Brealau,  1872;  Q.  R.  Badenooh,  Ultramonkuir 
iem,  London,  1874;  J.  Feaaler,  True  cmd  Falee  Infallibil-' 
ity  of  the  Popee,  New  York,  1875;  E.  Michaud,  ViiUU 
adud  de  Vigliee  caJtKolique  en  France^  Paris,  1876;  J.  Fiied- 
rioh,  Oeachichte  dee  vatHumiechen  KoneUe,  3  vols..  Boon, 
1877-82;  idem,  Ignaz  von  DdUingert  3  vols.,  Munich,  1899- . 
1901;  Q.  Drosrsen,  Oeechichte  der  GeoenreformaHon,  pp.  149 
aqq.,  Beilin,  1893;  P.  von  Hoensbroeoh,  Der  Ultramoniai^ 
iemue,  eein  Weeen  und  eeine  BekAmpfuno,  2d  ed.,  Berlin, 
1898;  idem,  Der  UUramontamiemua  in  Deutachlandf  Leipaic, 
1896;  idemt  Dae  Papettum  in  eeinereogialen  .  .  .  Wirkeam- 
keit,  2  vols.,  ib.  1900-02;  F.  W.  F.  Nippold,  The  Papacy  in 
the  19th  Century  (transl.).  New  York.  1900;  E.  Q.  Man. 
Papal  Aime  and  Papal  Claime,  London,  1902;  Majunke, 
OeechichU  dee  KuUurkampfe,  2d  ed.,  Paderbom,  1902; 
J.  Mausbacb,  Die  ultramontane  Moral  nach  Qraf  von 
Hoenebroech^  Beilin,  1902;  C.  Miibt,  Der  UUramontaniemtu 
imlB.  Jahrhundert,  Leipsio,  1902;  J.  Oman,  Vieion  emd 
Authority;  or,  the  Throne  of  St.  Peter,  London,  1902;  L. 
K.  Qdts,  Der  UUramontaniemue  ale  WeUaneehauunOt 
Bonn,  1905;  F.  Heiner,  Der  SyUabue  in  uUramofUaner 
und  antiuUramontaner  Beteuchiung,  Mains,  1905;  C. 
Latreille,  Joeeph  de  Maietre  el  lepapauU,  Paris,  1906; 
Q.  Anrich,  Der  modeme  UUramontaniemue  in  eeiner 
Entetehung  und  Bntwicklung,  Tabingen,  1909;  Q.  B. 
Thompson,  The  KuUurkampf,  Toronto,  1909;  the  liters 
ature  under  Pius  IX.  and  Pius  X.;  also  under 
iNTALUBiLmr;  Kbts,  Powkb  or  thb;  Pops,  PAPAOTt 
Papal  Systbm;  and  Vauoan  Council. 

UMBREIT,  tim'broit,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM 
CARL:  German  theologian;  b.  at  Sonnebom  (3  m. 
n.  of  Gotha)  Apr.  11,  1795;  d.  at  Heidelberg  Apr. 
26,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Gotha  and  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  in  the 
latter  institution  coming  under  the  influence  of 
Eichhom,  who  stirred  in  him  an  enthusiasm  for 
oriental  studies  which  never  left  him.  Herder  also 
affected  him  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  to  study 


orientalia  was  henceforth  his  life-work.  He  became 
privat-docent  at  G5ttingen  in  1818,  extraordinary 
professor  at  Heidelberg  in  1820,  and  ordinary  pro- 
fessor in  the  philosophical  facul^  in  1823,  and  held 
this  position  along  with  the  ordinary  prof  essorahip 
of  theology  after  1829. 

From  Eichhom  he  declared  in  1852  that  he  had 
learned  these  three  things:  (1)  that  the  Scriptures 
are  a  free  field  of  investigation  for  Protestants; 
(2)  this  investigation  must  be  pursued  largely,  if 
not  exclusively,  in  the  spirit  of  the  orient;  (3)  be- 
nevolence and  piety  should  be  a  port  of  religion, 
especially  of  the  true  German  spirit.  He  a^eed 
with  DeWette  that  there  were  legendary  redl^  or 
myths  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  Delitssch  has 
borne  witness  to  him  as  continuing  the  work  of 
Herder  in  bringing  out  the  human  side  of  the  Old 
Testament,  wi&out  failing  to  recognise  its  divine 
element. 

With  Carl  UDmann  he  edited  for  many  years  the 
Theologisehe  Studien  und  KriUken.  His  separate 
publications  were  mostly  on  the  Old  Testament,  but 
the  New  Testament  had  a  share  in  his  study.  He 
defended  the  unity  of  Canticles  (1820)  against 
Herder,  and  thereby  won  Goethe's  approval  His 
commentary  on  Job  (1824)  passed  into  a  second  edi- 
tion in  1828  (Eng.  transL,  2  vols.,  Lcmdon,  1836- 
1837);  and  he  issued  commentaries  on  Proverbs 
(1826)  and  on  the  Prophets,  except  Daniel  and 
Jonah  (4  vols.,  1841-46).  But  critical  acumen  was 
not  among  his  gifts,  emotion  somethnes  took  the 
place  of  cool  judgment.         (A.  KAMFHAUBExt.) 

BiBUoaaAFBT:  SehanVel,  in  AUo^meine  kirehUdke  Zeit- 
eehrift,  1860,  part  6,  pp.  11  aqq.;  MOhlhAuaer,  in  h'eue 
evanoelieche  Kireheneeitunff,  1860,  no.  23;  ZitteU  in  AUge- 
meine  Kirehen»eituno,  1860,  no.  64;  Zwei  Reden  gehalten 
am  Orabe  [Umbreite\,  Heidelbais,  1860;  J.  Holtsmann. 
B.  Rothe.  and  G.  UUmann,  in  TSK,  1802,  part  3. 

IINAM  SANCTAH:  The  name  of  the  bull  of 
Boniface  VIII.  (q.v.)  issued  in  1302  containing  the 
classic  medieval  expression  of  the  papal  claims  to 
universal  temporal  sovereignty.  The  occasion  of 
the  bull  was  the  contest  of  Boi^ace  with  Philip  IV. 
(q.v.),  in  which  the  underlying  question  was  whether 
the  papacy  should  control  the  temporal  affairs  of 
European  states.  The  claim  had  already  been 
made  for  Rome  by  Gregory  VII.  (q.v.)  in  his  strug- 
gle with  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  being  expressed  in 
the  letter  of  that  pope  to  Henry  (text  in  M.  I>5b^l, 
Monumenta  Oennania  sdedOf  iii.  18-22,  Munich, 
1889;  Eng.  transl.  in  Thatcher  and  McNeal,  Source 
Book,  pp.  147-150).  But  while  in  Giennany  the 
Curia  had  won  decided  victories,  in  France  its  de- 
mands had  been  resisted  and  national  conscious- 
ness had  been  aroused.  The  occasion  oi  the  struggle 
between  Boniface  and  Philip  which  led  to  the  bull 
was  the  levy  by  the  latter  of  taxes  upon  the  clergy 
of  France,  to  which  the  Roman  reply  was  the  bull 
Clericia  laicoSf  forbidding  laymen  (including  of 
course  rulers  of  states)  to  levy  subsidies  from  the 
clergy  and  prohibiting  clergy  from  paying  them 
without  permission  from  Rome.  Philip  retorted  by 
prohibiting  export  of  money,  plate,  and  the  like 
from  the  realm,  thus  cutting  off  papal  revenues  de- 
rived from  France.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
bull  C7nam  sani:tom  was  the  imprisonment  in  1301  of 
the  papal  legate  to  France,  Bernard  Saisset,  bishop 
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of  Pamiers,  who  had  yiolently  assailed  the  king  and 
was  charged  with  treason.  Boniface  called  a  synod 
to  regulate  affairs  in  France,  claimed  papal  su- 
premacy in  temporal  affairs  in  the  bull  AuacuUa  Fili 
(1301),  and  renewed  the  bull  Clericia  laieoa  for 
France.  Philip  gained  popular  support  for  his 
measures  and  his  policy  in  the  first  meeting  of  a 
States  General,  with  pledges  of  the  same  in  his  re- 
sistance to  papal  aggression.  Then  was  issued  the 
Unam  saneUun. 
The  contents  may  be  expressed  under  five  heads. 

(1)  There  is  but  one  Church,  outside  of  which  there 
is  no  salvation— one  body  of  Christ  with  one  head; 

(2)  that  head  is  Christ  or  his  representative  the 
pope,  and  refusal  of  the  pastoral  care  of  this  head  is 
ipso  fado  self-exclusion  from  the  flock  of  Christ; 

(3)  there  are  two  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral, one  borne  by  the  Church,  the  other  for  it,  the 
first  by  the  priest,  the  second  by  the  king  under  the 
direction  of  the  priest;  (4)  coordination  of  mem- 
bers of  the  body  involves  the  elevation  of  the  spir- 
itual power  above  the  temporal  and  instruction  of 
the  latter  by  the  former,  and  whoever  resists  this 
highest  power  ordained  of  God  resists  God;  (5)  the 
bull  closes  with  the  words:  "  We,  moreover,  pro- 
claim, dechtfe,  and  pronounce  that  it  is  altogether 
necessary  to  salvation  for  every  human  being  to  be 
subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff." 

The  following  steps  were  an  assembly  of  French 
ecclesiastics  and  nobles  held  in  1303  under  Philip's 
guidance  which  charged  Boniface  with  here^  and 
misconduct  and  demanded  a  general  council  to  pass 
upon  the  charges.  Boniface  decided  to  issue  a  bull 
of  excommunication  and  deposition  against  the 
king,  but  before  its  issue  William  Nogaret,  whom 
Philip  had  sent  to  Rome  in  behalf  of  ^e  project  of 
the  council,  led  troops  against  Boniface  at  Anagni 
and  captured  him.  The  populace  arose,  however, 
after  three  days  and  drove  out  the  French,  and  the 
pope  returned  to  Rome;  but  his  death  in  the  fol- 
lowing October  left  Philip  the  virtual  victor. 

Bduooxapht:  The  text  is  given  in  Reich,  DoewnenUt  pp. 
191-193;  tnwiiilfttionfl  are  to  be  found  in  Thatcher  and 
McNeal,  Sourct  Book,  pp.  314-317;  Robinaon,  Ewropean 
Biatory,  t  346-348;  F.  A.  On*  Source  Book  of  Mediaval 
Hialory,  pp.  385-388,  New  York,  1908;  and  Henderaon, 
DommenUt  pp.  435-437.  Coneult  the  literature  under 
BoNZFACB  VIII.;  Philip  IV.;  and  Pops,  Papacy,  Papal 
Strvm;  tile  oomments  in  the  souroe  books  named  above; 
L.  Toeti.  Pope  Boniface  Vltl.  and  hie  Timee,  New  York, 
1911;  and  Hefele,  ConeUienoeeehichte,  vL  347-351. 

UHBELIEF.  See  AoNoerricisM;  Atheism;  Pan- 
THBiaM ;  Rationalism  and  Sufbbnaturalism. 

UHCIAL  AKD  CURSIVE  MANUSCRIPTS.  See 
Bible  Text,  II. 

UHCLBAHNESS.  See  Dbfilbment  and  Purifi- 
cation, Ceremonial. 

UHCTION.     See  Extbbmb  UNcnoN. 

UHDER-ETCS;  On'der-aik'  (UNDB  RETCE, 
URTE  RETCK,  ORDEREICK),  THEODOR:  Early 
German  pietist;  b.  at  Duisburg  (15  m.  n.  of  DOs- 
seldorf)  June  15,  1635;  d.  at  Bremen  Jan.  1,  1693. 
He  was  educated  at  Utrecht  (1654-57),  where  he 
reoeived  the  Puritanical  and  pietistic  impressions 
which  characterised  his  entire  life,  and  later  resided 
for  some  time  with  Cocceius  at  Leyden.    He  then 


made  a  tour  of  England  and  France,  and  also  visited 
Geneva,  and  on  his  return  in  1660  was  appointed 
pastor  at  Molheim-on-the-Ruhr,  a  name  which  he 
made  proverbial  for  the  Pietism  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
completely  transforming  its  distinctly  Reformed 
character.  Here  his  pastoral  visits  and  his  insist- 
ence on  family  prayers  resulted  in  popular  assem- 
blies for  the  cultivation  of  piety,  and  the  people 
flocked  to  sermons  and  conferences.  In  1668,  how- 
ever, Under-Eyck,  after  declining  a  number  of  flat- 
tering calls,  accepted  the  post  of  chaplain  to  the 
Lanc^^vine  Hedwig  Sophia  at  Cassel.  Here  he 
enjoyed  high  favor  and  established  Pietism.  Lack- 
ing, however,  as  court  chaplain,  pastoral  activity, 
and  accordingly  declining  an  invitation  to  become 
chaplain  to  Queen  Charlotte  Amelia  of  Denmark, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  become  head  pastor  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, Bremen,  in  1670,  where  he  was  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

At  Bremen  Under-Eyck  became  the  head  of  a 
party  opposed  to  the  official  clergy  of  the  city.  In 
repeated  attacks  he  was  charged  with  Labadism, 
mutilation  of  the  liturgy,  Quakerism,  and  the  like. 
The  entire  city  was  in  an  uproar,  for  no  one  could 
remain  indi£ferent  concerning  him.  The  sternness 
of  his  preaching  was  terrifying,  and  sudden  con- 
versions of  his  declared  enemies  occurred.  In  1680 
he  held  daily  three  hours  of  private  conferences  and 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  catechising,  which  on  Sim- 
day  afternoons  gathered  the  men  about  him  to  dis- 
cuss Scripture.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  French 
Reformed  pastor  Hulsius  of  Wesel,  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  active,  holding  repeated  meetings  daily 
with  the  women  and  children.  The  other  clergy 
were  bitterly  hostile,  but  Under-Eyck  could  count 
on  the  support  of  the  civic  authorities,  among  whom 
he  had  warm  friends;  yet  he  was  frequently  care- 
less of  the  (Church's  point  of  view,  and  neglected  the 
meetings  of  the  clerical  conference,  although  he  was 
alternating  president  of  that  body.  In  addition,  he 
sought  to  find  positions  in  Bremen  for  his  partisans, 
succeeding  in  the  case  of  no  less  than  eleven.  Sweep- 
ing measures  were  planned  against  the  established 
church,  the  chief  requirements  being  a  disciplinary 
presbytery,  the  restriction  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
believers,  and  the  denial  of  baptism,  except  in 
special  cases,  to  the  children  of  unbelieving  parents. 
Though  these  projects  failed,  Under-Eyck  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  exertions  to  promote  catechisation, 
and  his  ministry  at  Bremen  was  marked  by  an  ever- 
increasing  prestige. 

Under-Eyck  was  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Ger- 
many what  Spener  was  to  the  Lutherans.  Receiv- 
ing his  inspiration  from  Holland,  he  preserved  his 
individuality,  and  systematically  avoided  all  prob- 
lems which  did  not  bear  on  his  one  interest  of  per- 
sonal salvation,  the  deepening  and  revival  of  per- 
sonal faith,  and  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  sinner 
through  devoted  and  carefully  regulated  obedience. 
With  his  seal  he  united  a  wise  restraint,  and  his 
teachings  show  no  traces  of  a  tendency  toward  sepa- 
ratism. His  influence  was  far-reaching,  establishing 
piety  in  the  household  and  rendering  d^e  conventicle 
truly  popular.  He  was  apparently  a  hymn-writer 
as  well,  though  here  little  is  certain,  and  he  seems 
to  have  inspired  J(ohannes)  D(eusing)  to  translate 
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three  of  the  writings  of  Willem  Teelinck  (q.T.)> 
which  appeared  at  Cassel  in  1603.  The  Thuzvday 
meetings  at  Molheim,  begun  probably  in  1661,  lasted 
until  1740,  making  a  deep  impression  on  Tersteegen 
(q.v.),  who  helped  revive  them  in  1750,  after  which 
they  long  continued,  receiving  fresh  inspiration  from 
Stursberg  about  1840.  In  Bremen  De  Hase  and  F. 
A.  Lampe  carried  Under-Eyck's  ideals  to  victory. 
He  likewise  maintained  lasting  relations  with  the 
Hessian  court. 

The  works  of  Under-Eyek  are:  CkriiUBraiUunter 
den  TdcfUem  tu  Laodicaa  (3  parts,  Hanau,  1670), 
an  attempt  to  supply  a  qrstem  of  casmstics;  Hal- 
Iduja,  daa  ist,  OoU  in  den  SUnden  verkldrel  (part  i., 
Bremen,  1678;  never  completed),  a  detailed  scheme 
of  the  plan  of  salvation  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer;  Wegweiaer  der  EirrfdlHgen  tu  den  enien 
Buchataben  des  wahren  Chrialenhana  (Bremen,  1676), 
one  of  his  two  catechisms;  Der  eit^aUige  Christ  durdt 
wahren  Olauben  mit  Chritio  vereinigt  (Eschwege, 
1700),  his  second  catechism;  and  Derndrrieche  Athe^ 
iet  entdeeki  und  wm  seiner  ThorheU  Hberseugt  (2 
parts,  Bremen,  1680),  an  attempt  to  solve  intellec- 
tual doubts.  ( W.  Q.  QOBTSBB.) 

Bibuoobapht:  O.  Arnold,  LAen  d&r  OlAiAietm,  pp.  033- 
046,  Halla,  1732;  M.  Qoebel.  G^tehiehU  de9  ehruUidkm 
Ltbetu,  ii.  300  aqq.,  3  vols..  Ooblsos,  1849-60;  H.  Heppe, 
G€9chiehU  det  Pietumtu,  i.  371  aqq.,  Leyden,  1879;  A. 
Bitaehl.  OeachielUe  dea  PietumuM,  i.  371  aqq..  Boon,  1880; 
J.  F.  Ikea,  Joachim  Nmndtr,  pp.  61-76,  270-370,  Bramcn, 
1880;  ADB,  zzziz.  270-280. 

UHDERWOOD,  HORACE  GRANT:  PMby- 
terian;  b.  in  London  July  19,  1850.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  New  York  University  (B.A.,  1881)  and  at 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary.  Since  1886 
he  has  been  a  missionary  in  Korea  under  the  aua- 
pices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  since  1900  has  been  principal  of  tibe  John  D. 
Wells  Training  School  and  president  of  the  Korean 
Religious  Tract  Society  (both  at  Seoul),  as  well  as 
ohainnan  of  the  board  of  Bible  translators  at  Seoul 
since  1880.  He  has  likewise  been  professor  of  homi- 
letics,  church  government  and  discipline,  etc.,  in  the 
Presbyterian  theological  seminary  at  Pyeng  Yang, 
Korea,  and  in  1007  was  Deems  philosophical  lec- 
turer at  New  York  University.  His  theological  posi- 
tion is  conservative,  and  he  has  written  Englishr 
Korean  and  KareanrEnglish  DicHonary  (Yokohama, 
1880),  Korean  Grammar  (1880),  CaU  of  Korea  (New 
York,  1008),  and  Religums  of  Eastern  Asia  (1010). 

UHGODLINESS^  UHGODLY:  Words  used  in  the 
English  Bible  versions  and  equivalent  to  the  Qk. 
aa^ma,  asebis  (cf.  asebein,  **  to  live  ungodly  ": 
II  Pet.  ii.  6;  Jude  15),  less  frequently  amartoloe,  and 
yet  more  seldom  anamos,  which  in  turn  are  the 
translations  in  the  Septuagint  for  the  Hebrew  ra8ha\ 
The  Hebrew  word  denotes  in  the  first  place  only  the 
impious  and  unrighteous  in  the  moral  sense.  Every 
thing,  however,  morally  evil,  according  to  the  Old- 
Testament  conception  as  early  as  the  Yahwistic 
narrative  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  is,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, renunciation  of  God  and  disobedience  to  his  will. 
And  thus  all  impiety  in  Israel  is  continually  repre- 
sented as  proceeding  from  ungodliness,  llie  con- 
trast between  righteousness  and  ungodliness,  more- 
over, becomes  ever  more  marked  in  Israelitic  and 
Jewish  histoiy  until  two  classes  of  men  are  set  op- 


posite each  other,  of  irtiieh  the  ungodly  are  de- 
scribed, partieularly  in  the  Psahns,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  upri)[^t  (Le.,  the  strict  observers  of 
the  law),  as  originaUns  of  trespass  and  violence 
toward  men;  and,  in  relation  to  God,  as  despising 
his  wofd  and  rebelling  against  him.  The  word 
aselfeia  also  occurs  frequently  in  the  Old-Testament 
apocrypha,  especially  in  the  Book  of  Sirach;  but 
in  the  New  Testament  it  and  kindred  terms  are  rela- 
tively infrequent,  because  here  unbelief  comes  more 
to  the  front  religiously  as  the  root  and  form  of  sin. 
Where  th^  are  usedy  th^  mean,  for  the  most  part, 
ungodliness,  in  the  Old-Testament  sense  synony- 
mous with  sin  in  opposition  to  righteousness  (Rom. 
L  18,  iv.  5,  V.  6,  zL  26;  I  Tim.  L  0;  Titus  iL  12; 
n  Pet.  ii.  6-6,  iii.  7).  In  a  sense  somewhat  modified 
by  (Ihristiani^  they  refer  to  those  who  remain  pei^ 
sistently  impervious  to  the  QoBpel  (I  Pet.  iv.  18); 
or  to  teachers  of  error  (II  Tim.  iL  16;  Jude  4, 15). 
On  the  theoretical  side  ungodliness  issues  into  Athe- 
ism (q.v.).  F.  SiEfRRr. 

BiBUOoaAFHT:  H.  Craner,  BtbHaeMhwiooUek  WSfUtbndk 
der  iMufMlMMMfiieftM  OrSeiiei.  Qotba.  1889,  &>«.  tnnal., 
8d  ecL.  Edinboiih  and  New  Yoik.  1886;  H.  Seholti, 
AUtHUmmUlithe  TiUolbVM,  pp.  616  aqq..  QAttmcen,  1885, 
Eoc.  traaal.,  Trfwidon,  1803;  B.  SdmocU  AUueUmeeOidu 
Rdiioumae^tekkhU,  887  aqq.,  477  aqq.,  Fnibaqb  18B3;  G. 
daman,  !>%•  ehruAkke  Ltkn  aoa  der  8ltsd»,  L  68  aqq., 
QOUincan.  1807. 

URIAIBS.    See  Rohan  Gatbolxgb,  II. 

XJKIBO'BMnYf  ACTS  OF:  The  name  of  sevefal 
acts  of  Parliament  establishing  the  worship  and  rit- 
ual of  the  Ghurch  of  England.  The  first,  passed  Jan. 
21,  1540,  set  forth  the  penalties  for  the  neglect  to 
use  the  Pkayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  which  were, 
for  the  first  offense,  loss  of  the  income  of  a  ben^ce 
for  a  yeutf  and  imprisonment  for  six  months;  for 
the  second,  loss  of  all  benefices,  and  imprisonm^it 
for  one  year;  for  the  third,  imprisonment  for  life. 
The  second  act  was  passed  Apr.  6,  1552,  and  estab- 
lished the  second  lYayer  Book.  These  acts  were 
repealed  under  Queen  Ifaiy,  in  Oct.,  1553.  Hie 
third  act,  imder  (2ueen  Elisabeth  (passed,  after  a 
strong  opposition,  Apr.  28,  1550),  established  the 
new  Pkayer  Book  under  penalties  similar  to  those 
of  Edward  VI.,  subjected  all  who  were  absent  from 
church  without  excuse  to  a  fine  of  one  shilling,  and 
gave  to  the  sovereign  liberty  to  "  ordain  and  pub- 
lish such  further  ceremonies  and  rites  as  may  be 
most  for  the  advancement  of  the  church,"  estc  A 
fourth  act,  part  of  the  systematic  repression  of  the 
Puritans  Imown  as  the  Clarendon  Code,  was  passed 
May  10,  1662,  and  prescribed  episcopal  ordination 
for  all  ministers,  and  enforced  ^e  new  revision  of 
the  Prayer  Book.  It  required  all  ministers  to  give 
their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  eveiythiDg  in 
the  book,  to  read  the  Prayer  Book  service  on  some 
Simday  before  the  feast  6t  St.  Bartholomew  (Aug. 
24),  and  to  swear  '*  that  it  is  not  lawful,  on  any  pre- 
tense whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king." 
About  2,000  clergymen,  some  of  them  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  England,  unable  to  conform,  were  de- 
prived of  their  livings.  This  act,  the  most  far-reach- 
ing of  all  in  its  consequences,  also  f onnally  disavowed 
the  validity  of  all  but  episcopal  ordinations,  and 
marked  the  close  of  the  ^orts  which  had  been  go- 
ing on  ever  since  Elisabeth's  accession  to  bring  the 
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Church  of  England  into  closer  connection  with  the 
Reformed  communions  of  the  continent.  The  Act 
of  Uniformi^  was  made  practically  inqperative, 
though  not  formaOy  repealed,  by  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion (see  Toleration,  Act  or)  under  William  and 
Maiy,  May  24,  1689. 

BauooBAPBT:  Hie  text  m  siTen  in  Oee  and  Haidy,  ilocw- 
naaite,  ppu  358  sqq.,  369  sqq.,  468  aqq..  Id  part  also  in 
Bobinnn.  European  Hidory,  ii.  25<^250.  Oonsult:  H. 
N.  Birt.  Tk€  EHuAtthan  Rditfioua  SeUUmmi,  pp.  59,  86> 
206.  Loodoo.  1907;  S.  R.  Gardiner.  ShidttiUf  HiafL  of 
Emglamd,  pp.  429.  685,  new  ed.,  London  and  New  Yoik, 
1806;  J.  H  Overton.  The  Church  tn  England,  2  vols.. 
Loodon.  1897;  J.  Gairdner.  The  EnaU^  Church  in  the 
leih  Ccalury.  pp.  262.  267.  302-303.  324.  ib.  1903;  W.  EL 
Hatton,  The  EnoKeh  Church  U6tS-1714),  p.  191.  ib.  1903. 


UHIGBIUTUS:  A  constitution  issued  Sept.  8, 
1713,  by  Clement  XI.,  condemning  101  propoeiticms 
advanced  by  Fasquier  Quesnel  (q.v.)  in  his  B^fia^ 
ion»  morales  star  le  Nouveau  TeaiamenL  The  bull 
was  an  important  step  in  the  successful  struggle 
nith  Jansenism  (see  Janben,  CoBNXLnm),  and 
marked  a  distinct  victory  of  the  Jesuits  over  the 
Augustinian  tendencies  of  their  opponents.  The 
constitution  was  confirmed  by  Clement  in  the  bull 
PasUfraUa  cffidi  (Aug.  28,  1718),  by  a  decree  of  In- 
nocent Xin.  (Jan.  8, 1722),  by  Benedict  XUI.  and 
the  Roman  Bynod  of  1725,  and  by  Benedict  XIV. 
In  the  encyclical  Ex  ommbtu  Ckristkmi  orbis  regiani' 
bu»  (Oct.  16,  1756).  The  reason  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  some  of  the  propositions  was  simply  the 
rigid  Augustinian  sense  in  which  they  were  inter- 
preted by  the  Jansenists,  with  denial  of  any  possi- 
bility of  the  cooperation  of  free  will,  such  as  is 
taught  by  Semipelagianism  ■  It  is  only  when  this 
is  borne  in  mind  that  repudiation  of  many  of  the 
propositions  becomes  clear.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  there  was  yet  another  side  to  the  question — 
Jansenism  was  really  one  side  of  Gallicanism  (q.v.), 
so  that  there  was  a  political  as  well  as  a  doc^inal 
reason  for  its  suppression. 

In  addition  to  the  citations  from  the  constitution 
cited  in  Jansen,  Corneliub,  §  5,  the  following  con- 
demned propositions  may  be  quoted  as  indicative 
of  the  doctrines  henceforth  forbidden  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion: 

When  God  does  not  soften  the  heart  by  the  inner  unetion 
of  his  cnee,  exhortations  and  external  graces  avail  only  to 
harden  it  the  more  (6). 

Grace  is  the  operation  of  the  hand  of  almighty  God. 
which  nothing  can  hinder  or  retard  (10). 

When  God  wishes  to  save  a  soul,  and  touches  it  with  the 
inner  hand  of  his  grace,  no  human  wUl  resists  it  (13). 

The  grace  ci  Jesus  C3irist  is  a  strong,  potent,  supreme,  in- 
Txneible  grace,  seeing  that  it  is  the  operation  of  almighty 
will,  the  sequence  and  the  initiation  of  the  worldng  ot  God 
infiamating  and  revivifying  his  Son  (21). 

Faith  is  the  primal  grace,  and  the  source  of  all  otheiB  (27). 

The  first  grace  which  (Sod  grants  the  sinner  is  forgiveness 
of  sins  (28). 

All  whmn  CSod  wills  to  save  through  Ouist  are  saved 
infallibly  (30). 

Jesus  Christ  gave  himself  to  death  to  liberate  forever 
those  first  bom  through  his  blood,  that  is,  the  eleot,  from 
the  hand  of  the  destroying  angel  (32). 

The  grace  of  Adam  produced  only  human  merits  (34). 

The  siimer  is  not  free  except  to  evil  without  the  grace  of 
the  Savior  (38). 

The  will  which  grace  does  not  antidpate  has  no  light 
except  for  erring,  no  ardor  except  for  hurling  itself  head- 
ioog.  no  strength  except  for  wounding  itself,  is  capable  of 
all  evil,  and  incapable  of  any  good  (39). 

No  knowledge  of  God.  even  natural,  even  among  pagan 
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phikMophers,  ean  some  exeept  from  God;  and  without  grace 
It  produoes  only  presumption,  vanity,  and  opposition  to 
God  himself  instead  of  the  fe^in«i  of  adoratkm.  gratitude, 
and  tove  (41). 

Hie  first  effeet  of  baptismal  grace  is  to  make  us  die  to 
sin,  so  that  the  spirit,  heart,  and  senses  have  no  more  life 
for  sin  than  a  dead  man  has  for  the  thinci  of  Uie  world  (43). 

Ouunty  is  the  only  thing  that  talks  with  God;  that  akme 
does  God  hear  (54). 

Hie  prayer  of  the  impious  is  a  fresh  sin;  and  what  God 
granti  them  is  a  fresh  judgment  against  them  (59). 

Hie  baptised  is  still  under  the  law  like  a  Jew  if  he  does 
not  fulfil  the  law.  or  fulfils  it  from  fear  alone  (63). 

God  never  afflicts  the  iimooent;  and  afflictions  always 
serve  either  to  puntah  sin  or  to  purify  the  sinner  (70). 

The  mark  of  the  Cliristian  Chureh  is  that  it  is  oathdUe, 
oomprehending  both  all  the  angels  of  heaven  and  all  the 
eleet  and  just  of  the  earth  and  of  all  the  agss  (72). 

The  Chureh,  or  the  whole  Cluist,  has  the  incarnate  Word 
as  its  head,  and  all  the  saints  as  its  members  (74). 

He  who  does  not  lead  a  life  worthy  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  a  member  of  CSuist  ceases  to  have  within  God  as  his 
Father  and  (Thrist  as  his  head  (77). 

It  is  useful  and  neeessary  at  every  time,  in  every  plaee, 
and  for  every  elass  of  persons  to  study  and  to  know  the 
spirit,  piety,  and  mysteries  of  sacred  Scripture  (79). 

The  rsading  of  sacrsd  Scripture  is  for  all  (80). 

The  sacrsd  obscurity  of  the  word  of  God  is  no  resson 
for  the  laity  to  dispense  themselves  from  its  rsading  (81). 

The  Lord's  Day  ought  to  be  sanctified  by  CSiristians  by 
readin^i  of  piety,  and  above  all  of  the  sacrsd  Soripturas; 
it  is  wrong  to  wish  to  rsstrain  the  (Christian  from  this  read- 
ing (82). 

1^  fear  of  unjust  exoommunioation  ought  never  to 
huider  ua  from  fulfilling  our  duty;  we  never  go  forth  from 
the  Ghuroh,  even  when,  by  the  wickedness  of  men,  we  seem 
to  be  expdled  from  it,  when  we  are  afflicted  because  of 
love  for  Ck>d,  Jesus  Cbrist,  and  the  Ghuroh  herself  (91). 

The  state  of  perMcution  and  punishment  which  any  one 
bean  as  a  heretic,  wicked,  and  impious  man  is  often  the 
fin^i  test  and  most  meritorious,  since  it  makes  man  mors  in 
conformity  unto  Jesus  CSirist  (98). 

Many  of  these  propositions,  and  many  others  not 
cited  here,  will  seem  to  the  Protestant  unobjection- 
able, and  even  praiseworthy;    but  fair  judgment 
must  not  forget  that  the  underlying  spirit  was  an- 
tagonisUo  to  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church; 
and  the  attitude  of  rebellion  which  dictated  the 
whole  series  would  very  likely,  had  the  UrUgeniius 
not  served  (though  only  after  stubborn  resistance) 
to  check  it,  have  proceeded  to  extremes  which  even 
the  Jansenists  little  anticipated. 
Bibuooeapbt:     H.    Densinger,   Bnehiridicn   eymbohruM, 
d^iniHanum  $t  dedaraUonum  de  rebue  fidei  ti    momm, 
pp.  371-379.    10th  ed..   Freiburg,    1908;    Bcich,  Doctt- 
insnfo,  pp.  386-689;  A.  SchiU,  Dm  CanetUutUm  Unigeniiue, 
Ffeiburg,  1876;    V.  TliuiUier,  Fragment    de  VhieL  de  In 
eonifidition  VnigeniUue,  Paris,  1901;  G.  H.  Putnam,  Cenr 
eorehip  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  1 360  sqq..  New  York,  1906. 

UHION  AMERICAN  MSTHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH.    See  Mbthodiots,  IV.,  9. 

UHION,  CHRISTIAN  SCX^IAL:  A  society 
founded  in  1889  within  the  Church  of  England  with 
the  object  of  directing  the  best  thought  among 
churchmen  toward  the  study  of  social  problems  and 
of  bringing  the  influence  of  that  church,  as  a  corpo- 
rate body,  to  bear  upon  the  usages  and  practise  of 
the  world  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  impetus 
in  this  direction  had  first  been  given  forty  years 
previously  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley 
(qq.v,),  and  several  other  men  of  deeply  religious 
convictions,  who  banded  themselves  together  under 
the  title  of  "  Christian  Socialists,"  this  name  being 
adopted  because,  as  Maurice  wrote,  "  It  is  the  only 
title  which  will  define  our  object  and  will  commit 
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us  at  once  to  the  conflict  we  must  engage  in  sooner 
or  later  with  the  unsocial  Christians  and  the  un- 
christian Socialists." 

The  leaders  of  the  earlier  movement  were  chiefly 
Broad-churchmen,  but  the  men  who  resuscitated  it 
in  the  eighties  were  among  the  most  practical  and 
broad-minded  of  the  newer  High-church  school,  such 
as  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  late  bishop  of  Durham, 
Charles  Gore,  the  present  bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
Henry  Scott  Holland  (qq.v.).  One  of  its  main 
principles  is  that  the  personal  responsibility  of  an 
individual  Christian  can  never  be  put  out  of  com- 
mission. It  is  not  to  be  evaded,  for  example,  by 
membership  in  a  commercial  company,  either  as  a 
director  or  as  a  shareholder.  One  of  its  most 
characteristic  objects  is  "  to  study  in  common  how 
to  apply  the  moral  truths  and  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  social  and  economic  difliculties  of  the 
present  time." 

The  union  comprised  at  the  end  of  1910  sixty 
branches,  situated  in  fifty-three  towns  and  having 
5,805  members.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  an 
executive  comprising  several  clerical  dignitaries 
and  ladies,  with  the  bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr. 
Gore)  as  its  president.  The  executive  submits  from 
time  to  time  such  social  problems  as  the  questions 
of  unemployment,  of  children's  labor,  or  the  poor- 
law  system  for  the  study  and  consideration  of  the 
branches.     These,  again,  report  upon  the  facts 


which  they  ascertain,  and  the  conclusions  which 
they  reach,  to  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  whole 
union  held  annually.  In  studying  these  subjects, 
the  local  bodies  investigate  the  conditions  actu- 
ally obtaining  in  their  own  towns.  The  union  seeks 
to  promote  its  views  not  so  much  by  direct  cor- 
porate action  as  by  influencing  local  authorities  and 
institutions  through  members  of  its  own  who  serve 
on  those  bodies,  and  by  raising  the  tone  of  public 
opinion  generally.  It  directly  promotes,  however, 
the  practise  of  exclusive  dealing  with  firms  known 
to  accord  reasonable  pay  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment to  their  staff,  and  it  has  published  a  "  white 
Ust "  of  tailors  for  both  sexes  in  London  and 
elsewhere.  In  this  it  discharges  the  functions  of 
the  Consumers'  Leagues  in  the  United  States. 
Several  branches  have  made  tentative  beginnings  in 
the  provision  of  suitable  housing  for  the  wage-earning 
classes.  The  union  maint«ain«  a  library  and  a  centxal 
bureau  of  information  for  the  use  of  its  members. 
From  time  to  time  it  issues  reports  and  pamphlets 
on  such  various  topics  as  commercial  morality,  trade- 
unionism,  illicit  commissions,  investments,  and  prac- 
ticable socialism,  besides  others  of  a  more  directly 
religious  character.  Lastly,  it  brings  out  a  quarterly 
periodical  entitled  The  Economic  Review,  in  which 
articles  of  considerable  value,  written  by  well-known 
authorities  upon  the  subjects  dealt  witii,  frequently 
appear.  C.  H.  d'E.  Lbpfington. 


I.  Anglican  Position. 

1.  Historical  Survey. 
New-Testament  Period  (|  1). 
Patristic  Period  (|  2). 
Medieval  Period  (f  3). 
Modem  Period  Through  the  Sxteentfa 

Century  (ft  4).  • 

SiQce  the  Sixteenth  Centuzy  (|  6). 

2.  Anglican  Platform. 
General  Attitude  (f  1). 
In  the  American  Epiecopal  CShuxoh(|2) 
The  Lambeth  Cooieranoe  (S  3). 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  NegoiiBr 

tions  (S  4). 
The  Commission  for  a  Worid  Ooa- 
ferenoe  (S  5). 

3.  Principles  of  Unity. 
Otganio  ^Union  in  Faith  aad  Older 

(ID. 
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of  Ministries  (I  2). 
4.  How  Unity  is  to  be  Achieved. 
Trust  in  Qod  and  ChzisUan  Love 

(ID. 
Broad    Investigation,    Patience, 

and  Prayer  (|  2). 
6.  Anglo-Swedish  Negotiations. 
II.  Orthodox  Catholic  Position. 
Recent  Decline  of  Dcnominatfon- 

alism  (I  1). 
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(12). 
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Primitive  Church  (|  3). 
Development  of  Doctrine  to  787 

(14). 
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East  and  West  (|  5). 
The  Final  Schism  (|  6). 
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Latin  Churohes  (|  7). 
Orthodox  Catholic  Qiuich  as  a 
Solution  (I  8). 
m.  Protestant  Position. 

Efforts  for  Reunion  with  Roman 

OathoUdsm  (|  1). 
Attempts  at  Anglican  and  Protes- 
tant Union  (|  2). 
Present  Protestant  Situaticm  (|  3). 
IV.  Roman  CTatholic  Positi<m. 

Unity  of  Faith,  (jovemment,  and 

Wonhip  Requisite  (ID. 
Position   Regarding  Non-Romaa 
Communicms  (|  2). 
y.  Supplement. 


L   Anglican    Position.  —  1.  Hlitorloal  Survey : 

During  the  New-Testament  period  the  union  of 
Christians  was  insisted  upon  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  and  in  terms  and  connections  which  make 
Qiristian  union  and  Church  unity  mutually  equiva- 
lent. "  The  Church ''  stands  for  the  totality  of 
Christians  in  their  organic  unity.  Our  Lord  speaks 
of  it  in  the  singular  number  (Matt.  xvi.  18),  and 
nowhere  do  New-Testament  writers  speak  of 
"  churches "  except  as  referring  to  local  assem- 
blies within  one  Church,  having  full  communion 
with  each  other.  Its  ministers  are  given  universal 
and  permanent  mission  to  make  disciples  of  all 
who  should  believe  and  be  baptized  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19-20),  and  those  who  refuse  to  hear  the  (Church 
are   not   to  be   regarded   as    faithful    Christians 


(Matt,  xviii.  17-18).    Christians  were  to  become  one 

flock,  under  one  Shepherd  (John  x.  16),  in  a  unity 

which  is  described  under  the  organic  fig- 

T«  Sm^'  t  ^''^  ^  ^^®  ^^®  *°^  ^**  branches  (John 
Period.  ^^*  l-^)-  That  his  followers  mi^t  be 
one  was  a  subject-matter  of  prayer  by 
Christ  on  the  eve  of  his  crucifixion  (John  xvii.  20- 
23) ;  and  only  an  organic  unity  can  satisfy  the  terms 
of  his  prayer.  The  same  conception  of  unity  is 
found  In  apostolic  teaching,  particularly  in  St. 
Paul's  epistles.  All  baptized  Christians  are  mem- 
bers of  one  body,  the  Church  (I  Cor.  xii.  13;  of. 
Eph.  iv.  5),  which  is  the  body  of  Christ  (Eph. 
i.  23;  C!ol.  i.  24).  This  body  ii  one  and  possesses 
one  Spirit,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  and 
one  God  and  Father  of  all   (Eph.  iv.  4-6).    To 


•  An  artlds  from  the  Oreeo-Ruasian  standpoint  was  arranged  for  but  indefinitely  delayed.    It  may  appear  later.   Ess. 
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this  body  God  supplies  ministers  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  the  banishment  of  confusion  in  doc- 
trine, and  the  organic  increase  of  the  body  in  love 
(Eph.  iv.  11-16;  cf.  Rom.  xii.  4-6;  I  Cor.  x.  17, 
xii.  12-31).  Nevertheless  the  schismatic  spirit  soon 
began  to  show  itself,  especially  between  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians,  and  between  local  factions  at 
Corinth.  The  dissensions  at  Corinth  led  St.  Paul 
sternly  to  condemn  the  division  of  Christians  under 
rival  leaderships  (I  Cor.  i.  10-17,  iii.  3-9),  and  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  common  speech  and 
mind,  and  of  charity  (I  Cor.  i.  10,  xiii.).  The  quar- 
rel between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  threat- 
ened to  cause  a  lasting  schism,  and  this  led  to  a 
conference  of  apostles,  elders,  and  missionaries  at 
Jerusalem,  the  resiilt  being  a  clear  mutual  under- 
standing among  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  and  a 
determination  to  insist  only  upon  essential  things, 
and  not  to  require  uniformity  in  non-essentials 
(Acts  XV.  1-33).  Thus  was  established  an  apostolic 
precedent  for  dealing  with  ruptures  of  Christian 
unity. 

The  schismatic  spirit  soon  revived,  however,  at 
Corinth,  and  became  the  occasion  of  the  "  Epistle  of 
Clement,"  written  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Church 
about  95  A.D.  (see  Clement  of  Rome,  §§  3-4),  in 
which  it  is  declared  that  the  ministry  of  the  Chim;h 
was  arranged  by  the  apostles  with  foreknowledge 
(tf  the  contentions  that  were  to  arise  concerning  the 
office  of  oversight  (xii v.);  and  the  rise  of  dissident 
faction  is  described  as  "  detestable  and  unholy  sedi- 
1,  4.^«44   tio^  "  00  •    This  teaching  is  echoed  by 
P JriodT^  ^8^^^  of  Antioch  (q.v.),  about  110 
A.D.,   in  his  well-known    ''Epistles." 
The  imperative  need  of  unity  is  the  chief  burden  of 
his  letters,  and  it  is  made  to  depend  upon  loyalty  to 
the  bishop  with  his  presbyters  and  deacons,  who  to- 
gether constitute  the  marks  of  a  real  ekkUHa  (e.g., 
Ad  TraUianoSf  iii.).    He  says  in  one  representative 
passage,  "  If  any  man  foUoweth  one  that  maketh  a 
schism,  he  doth  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  " 
{Ad  Ephe9u>s,  iv.;  cf.  Ad  PhUaddphenos,  iii.).    The 
rise  of  Montanistic  and  Gnostic  sectarianism  caused 
the  obligation  of  Church  unity  to  be  emphasised  by 
various  writers  (e.g.,  Irenseus,  Hear.,  IV.,  xxxiii.  1, 
7;   Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom,,  VII.,  xvii.  107; 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,, 
vi.  45) .    Cyprian  of  Carthage  (q.v.)  wrote  a  treatise, 
De  unitaU  ecdesice,  in  which  he  makes  the  episco- 
pate the  center  of  unity.    The  general  sentiment  of 
the  ancients  was  roistered  in  die  Constantinopoli- 
tan  Creed,  "  I  believe  ...  in  one,  holy,  catholic, 
and  apostolic  Church."    Various  schisms  arose,  but 
the    sentiment   that   schism    is    sinful    prevailed 
throughout  this  period,   and  the  main  body  of 
ChristianB,  both  East  and  West,  with  a  few  bri^  in* 
temiptions,  succeeded  in  maintaining  intercommu- 
nion and  visible  unity.    Each  local  bishop  was  rec- 
ognised as  the  center  of  unity  within  his  jurisdiction, 
while  the  unity  of  the  episcopate  at  large  was  se- 
cured by  the  development  of  provinces,  each  hav- 
ing its    metropolitan,   and  of  five   patriarchates, 
severally  centering  in  Rome,  (}onstantinople,  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.    Political  circum- 
stances gave  to  Rome  the  foremost  place,  and  to 
Constantinople,  as  new  Rome,  the  second  place. 


Serious  controversies  were  usually  dealt  with,  how- 
ever, by  councils  of  bishops — ^provincial  or  general, 
according  to  necessity  (see  CouNdiiS  and  Synods, 
§§  1-3). 

The  claims  which  began  to  be  made  by  the  Ro- 
man see  in  the  patristic  period  became  in  the  Middle 
Ages  a  chief  cause  of  permanent  schism  between  the 
East  and  West;  although  other  causes  also  were 
operative.  The  division  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
coupled  with  the  decline  of  civilisation,  caused  mu- 
tual isolation,  accentuated  racial  differences,  and 
gave  fictitious  importance  to  every 

SrlodJ  °^^^^  divergence  in  practise  and 
terminology.  Frequent  quarrels  took 
place  between  Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  mat- 
ters reached  a  climax  in  1054  a.d.,  when  a  perma- 
nent schism  began.  The  more  prominent  issues 
between  the  two  Churches  were  (1)  the  claims  of 
the  papal  see;  (2)  the  insertion  by  the  West  of  the 
FUioque  clause  in  the  Nicene  Cr^  (see  Filioqub 
Controversy)  ;  and  the  use  by  the  Westerns  of  un- 
leavened bread  in  the  Eucharist.  Attempts  at  re- 
union were  made  at  the  councils  of  Lyons  (1274) 
and  Florence  (1439),  which  grew  out  of  the  need 
which  the  Eastern  Empire  felt  of  assistance  in  its 
struggle  with  the  Turks.  The  motive  was  worldly, 
and  although  at  each  council  important  concordats 
were  adopted  by  representatives  of  both  churches, 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Eastern  monastic  clergy  and 
popiilace  made  them  abortive.  The  schism  remains 
unhealed. 

The  sixteenth  century  saw  the  Protestant  revolt, 
out  of  which  has  grown  the  multiplicity  of  religious 
bodies  which  now  divide  Christian  allegiance  in  the 
Western  world.  Its  well-known  causes  need  not 
be  described,  but  it  took  two  forms — ^the  Luther- 
ans and  Reformed  (Calvinists  and  Zwinglians)  de- 
veloped presbyterial  and  congregational  ministries; 
while  the  Anglicans  retained  the  threefold  ministry, 
although  rejecting  papal  jurisdiction  over  them- 
selves; and  the  Swedes  retained  an  episcopate,  but 
abandoned  the  diaconate.  All  of  the  revolting  bodies 
except  the  Anglicans  rejected  the  sacerdotal  con- 
ception of  the  ministry,  and  with  vary- 
*'^^***"^  ing  completeness  abandoned  the  sao- 
_.  ?T.  ramental  doctrines  of  the  medieval 
SiztMnth  ^^^"^^>  ^  order  to  remove  what  they 
Century,  regarded  as  barriers  between  individual 
souls  and  the  pardoning  grace  of  (}od. 
This  revolt  had  an  inevitable  tendency  to  deaden 
— in  some  directions  to  destroy — belief  in  the  visi- 
ble Church  as  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  as 
intended  by  Christ  to  be  imited  forever  in  a  visible 
intercommunion  by  a  common  faith  and  ministry. 
Accordingly,  the  spirit  of  dissent  grew  mightily; 
and  in  spite  of  efforts  to  stay  the  process.  Western 
Christendom  has  become  broken  up  into  several 
himdred  rival  bodies. 

Numerous  attempts  at  reunion  have  since  been 
made,  but  the  world-wide  aspects  of  the  problem 
have  not  often  been  faced.  Among  these  attempts 
the  following  are  of  chief  historical  importance: 
(1)  The  Conference  of  Marburg,  1529  (see  Marbxtrg, 
Conference  of),  between  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian 
theologians;  an  attempt  to  harmonise  sacramental 
views,  but  defeated  by  the  rigid  position  o^  Luther. 
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(2)  The  Wittenberg  Concord  (see  WimNBEBG, 
Concord  of),  1536,  really  Lutheran,  but  accepted 
with  explanations  by  the  Swiss;  soon  rendered 
abortive  through  the  same  cause.  (3)  The  Thirteen 
AHides,  1538,  adopted  by  a  conference  of  Anglican 
and  Lutheran  theologians  in  England  but  nullified 
in  the  following  year  by  the  reactionary  Six  ArHdee 
of  Henry  VIII.  (see  Six  Abticlbs,  Act  or  the). 
(4)  The  Conference  of  Regensburg,  1541  (see  Rb- 
GENSBXTBG,  CONFERENCE  of),  agreeing  that  salva- 
tion is  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  blocked  by 
Luther's  refusal  to  compromise,  and  rejected  by  the 
Diet  of  Regensburg  in  1546.  (5)  The  Interims  of 
Augsburg  and  Leipsic  in  1548  (see  Interim),  Charles 
V.  making  concessions  to  the  Protestants  in  the 
former,  and  Melanchthon  conceding  much  Roman 
Catholic  ritual,  polity,  and  doctrine  as  adiaphora  in 
the  latter;  but  neither  was  adopted,  and  from  the 
Leipsic  Interim  developed  the  adiaphoristic  and 
synergistic  controversies  (1550-55,  1550-70;  see 
Adiaphora,  and  the  Adiaphoristic  Contro- 
versies; Stnergibm).  (6)  The  Philippist  move- 
ment (see  Philippists)  to  unite  Lutiierans  and 
Calvinists,  resulting  in  the  crypto-Calvinistic  con- 
troversy (1 552-74)  and  leading  to  the  crsrstallisa- 
tion  of  Lutheranism  in  the  Formula  of  (}oncord 
(q.v.)  of  1577.  (7)  Negotiations  with  the  East 
were  undertaken  in  1575  by  certain  Protestant 
theologians  of  Tubingen,  who  approached  Jeremiah 
II.  (q.v.),  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  but  both 
sides  were  soon  convinced  that  the  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  cleavage  between  the  two  bodies  was 
too  great  to  permit  imion.  ()yril  Lucar  (q.v.), 
patriarch  successively  of  Alexandria  and  (}onstanti- 
nople,  came  in  touch  with  Reformed  theologians 
in  1612,  and  drew  up  a  confession  in  the  interests 
of  closer  relations,  which  was  published  in  1620; 
but  the  only  effect  was  to  bring  persecution  upon 
him,  and  an  orthodox  creed  of  Petrus  Mogilas 
(q.v.)  of  Kief,  adopted  by  all  Eastern  patriarchs 
in  1643,  accentuated  the  failure  of  Qyril's  efforts. 
(8)  Georg  Calixtus  (q.v.),  professor  at  Helmstftdt 
after  1614,  founded  a  Lutheran  school  which  mini- 
mized the  divergences  of  Lutheranism  from  papal 
doctrine,  and  advocated  union  on  a  basis  of  return 
to  the  63rmbols  and  conciliar  decisions  of  the  first 
five  centuries.  An  abortive  conference  held  at 
Thorn  in  1645,  arranged  by  Wladislaus,  king  of 
Poland  (see  T^orn,  Conference  of),  produced 
the  syncretistic  controversies  (see  Syncretism) 
between  the  Caliztines  and  the  conservative  Lu- 
therans. Secret  travels  of  Cristoval  Rojas  de 
Spinola  (q.v.),  who  sought  to  win  Lutherans  to  the 
papal  obedience  (1676),  were  followed  by  negotia- 
tions for  union  (1691-94),  in  which  Crerhard  Mo- 
lanus  and  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnits  (qq.v.)  rep- 
resented the  Protestants,  and  Spinola  and  Jacques 

6  Bin     th  ^°^K^®    Bossuet    (q.v.)  the  Roman 
^^j^Jj^*  Catholics,   while  further   correspond- 
Oentury    ^^^  occurred  between  Bossuet  and 
Leibnitz  (1699-1701)  but  without  re- 
sult.    (9)  A  correspondence  between  Archbishop 
William  Wake  (q.v.)  of  Canterbury  and  certain 
Galilean  theologians  (from  1716)  was  prompted  by 
a  desire  of  the  Galileans  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
English  Church,  through  its  return  to  t£e  Roman 


obedience,  in  their  defense  of  national  liberties;  but 
Wake  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  such  return. 
(10)  The  English  non-jurors'  negotiations  with  the 
East  (171&-25),  given  with  some  fulness  in  T.  Lath- 
bury's  Hiatory  of  the  Non-Jtaran,  London,  1862,  ch. 
viii.,  came  to  no  result;    but  the  correspondence 
throws  light  on  the  conditions  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  negotiations  with  Eastern  Chimshes.     (11)  The 
Evangelical  United  Church  of  Prussia  was  consti- 
tuted in  1817  by  Frederick  \Tilliam  III.   throu^ 
union  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  one  state 
Church  (see  Union,  Ecclbsiastigal),  but  the  union 
was  only  partially  successful,  and  an  old  Lutheran 
reaction  occurred,  the  dissidents  in  time  obtaining 
recognition.     (12)  In  America  the  Presbyterians, 
after  suffering  some  disintegration,  have  achieved 
partial  reimions.    The  Old  School  and  New  School 
Presbyterians  were  imited  in  1869,  and  the  Presby- 
terian CShurch  in  the  U.  S.  A.  united  with  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  in  1906.    The  Council  of 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  U.  S.  holding  the  Pres- 
byterian S3rBtem  was  constituted  in  1907,  while  the 
Canadian  Presbyterians  were  united  in  1875  into 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  (see  Presbt- 
TERiANB,  VIIL,  3a,  §  4, 12,  §  3).    A  union  of  Meth- 
odists  in  Canada  in  1874  and  1883  constituted  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada  (see  Methodists,  IV., 
10,  §  3),  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Lutherans 
in  the  United  States  are  more  or  less  closely  affili- 
ated with  a  Ceneral  Council  (see  Luthebans,  III., 
I  8).     (13)  The  Bonn  Reimion  Conferences,  held 
in  1874  and  1875,  were  attended  by  theologians  of 
the   Old   Catholic    Eastern   Orthodox,    Anglican, 
Lutheran,  and  Reformed  communions,  and  several 
propositions  were  agreed  to,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  Ft^iogue  controversy.  (14)  The  Pan-AngHcan 
Movement  for  unity,  initiated  by  the  American 
House  of  Bishops  in  1886,  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  part  of  this  article.    It  may  also  be  well  to  re- 
fer to  several  movements  which,  although  not  re- 
union movements  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  phrase, 
throw  light  upon  the  problem.    The  Uniate  Move- 
ments   (see    Roman    Catholics,   II.)   represent 
various  submissions  of  Eastern  Christians  to  the 
papal  see,  the  Uniates  being  given  certain  con- 
cessions, including  marriage  of  the  clergy.     Mem- 
bers of  various  Protestant  communions  have  formed 
alliances  and  federations,  which  leave  these  com- 
munions in  possession  of  their  denominational  in- 
dependence.    They  are  not  church  unions,  but  are 
designed  to  reduce  the  evil  effects  of  disunion,  and 
to  secure  interdenominational  cooperation  on  cer- 
tain lines.    Notable  examples  are  the  Evangelica] 
Alliance  (q.v.),  foimded  in  1845,  the  Alliance  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  throughout  the  world  holding 
the  Presbyterian  System,  founded  in  1875  (see  Air 
LiANCE  OF  THE  REFORMED  Chttrches),  and   the 
Federal  Council  of  the  CShurches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica, organised  in  1906,  and  including  members  of 
thirty-four  denominations.     [A  movement  for  the 
union    of    Canadian    Methodists,   Presbytcsrians, 
and  Congregationalists   is   at   present  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of    progress.    Mention  should   also 
be    made  of   the  efforts  of  Old  Catholics  to  se- 
cure   union   with   the    Anglican    and     Oriental 
churches,    a.  h.  n.] 
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2.  Anfflloan  Platforms  The  Anglican  communion 

possesses  important  points  of  contact  and  sympathy 

with  all  types  of  Christianity,  whether  they  are 

called  Catholic  or  Protestant.    Its  position  is  really 

1   General  ^"^^^®  '^  *^  rcgard;  and  the  work  of 

Attitude.  ^c^^ii^S  <^<^  of  laboring  for  Chris- 
tian reimion  seems  to  be  providentially, 
assigned  to  the  Anglican  churches.  Accordingly, 
the  problem  of  unity  has  loomed  large  in  Anglican 
thought  and  effort.  The  Anglican  radices  than  an 
adequate  movement  for  reunion  must  be  world- 
wide in  its  scope — embracing  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  within  its  ultimate  reference;  but  he 
also  perceives  that  positive  elements  of  truth  are 
included  in  the  contentions  of  the  different  commu- 
nions, elements  which  are  vital  to  Christianity,  and 
which  may  not  be  surrendered  or  driven  into  neg- 
lect even  in  the  interests  of  unity.  A  union  ob- 
tained by  compromise  in  such  matters  can  not,  he 
believes,  be  either  permanent  or  blessed.  Love 
must  be  paramount,  but  a  love  which  encourages 
men  to  act  contrary  to  their  deeper  convictions  is 
surely  unchristian. 

The  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  inhere 
its  the  Anglican  position  and  the  advantages  de- 
scribed above  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  imity. 
Moreover,  two  circumstances  have  tended  to  ac- 
centuate these  advantages:  exemption  from  the 
hindrances  to  free  action  which  con- 

A^^M^  ^®®*^°^  ^^  **^  ^***®  mvolves,  and 
BolBOODal  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  immigration  has  brought 
Ohuzoh.  <^<)st  every  communion  of  Christen- 
dom into  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
Accordingly,  the  problem  of  unity  has  assumed 
peculiar  and  increasing  importance  among  the 
members  of  that  church,  and  in  the  deliberations  of 
its  general  conventions.  Since  1853  various  joint 
committees  have  been  appointed  and  continued  on 
church  unity,  and  on  ecclesiastical  relations  with 
various  churches,  and  these  committees  have  en- 
gaged in  much  fraternal  negotiation,  and  have  helped 
to  remove  certain  mutual  misunderstandings.  In 
response  to  a  memorial,  the  House  of  Bishops  issued 
in  1886  its  well-known  DedaraHan  on  Unity,  to 
which  was  appended  an  expression  of  "  our  desire 
and  readiness  ...  to  enter  into  brotherly  confer- 
ence with  all  or  any  Christian  Bodies  seeking  the 
restoration  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  Church,  with 
a  view  to  the  earnest  study  of  the  conditions  under 
which  so  priceless  a  blessing  might  happily  be 
brought  to  pass  "  (Journal  of  the  General  Convert 
(ion  of  1886,  pp.  7^-80).  This  declaration  mentions 
four  particulars — ^the  so-called  Quadrilateral  (text 

in  FUNDAMSMTAL  DOCTRINBS  OF  CHBISTIANmr,  }  4) 

— ^which  have  been  widely  understood  to  represent 
formal  terms  of  unity,  an  acceptance  of  which  would 
suffice  to  secure  union  with  tiie  Episcopal  Church, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  particulars  were 
given  as  leading  instances  of  what  the  bishops  de- 
clared to  be  "  inherent  parts  "  of  "  the  substontial 
deposit  of  Christian  Faith  and  Order  committed  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  to  the  Church  unto  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  therefore  incapable  of  compromise 
or  surrender."  The  document  was  expository.  The 
bishops  neither  did  nor  could  (except  with  ^e  con- 
currence of  the  House  of  Deputies)  offer  formal 


terms  of  union;  they  simply  declared  what  they 
believed  to  be  fimdamental  principles,  and  left  the 
discussion  of  terms  to  the  future. 

In  1888  the  Lambeth  Conference  (q.v.)  of  the 
bishops  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Canterbury 
adopted  a  resolution  in  which  the  American  "  Quad- 
rilateral "  was  embodied,  as  follows:  "  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  conference,  the  following  Articles 
supply  a  basis  on  which  approach  may  be  by  Ood's 
blessing  made  toward  Home  Reunion: 

if*  ^th  ^^^  "^^  ^°^^  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Oo^toenoo. '^^  New  Testaments,  as  containing 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
as  being  the  rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  faith. 
(B)  The  Apostles'  Creed,  as  the  Baptismal  Sym- 
bol; and  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  the  sufficient  state- 
ment of  the  Christian  Faith.  (C)  The  two  sacra- 
ments ordained  by  Christ  himself — Baptism  and 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord — ministered  with  unfailing 
use  of  Christ's  words  of  Institution,  and  of  the  ele- 
ments ordained  by  him.  (D)  The  Historic  Episco- 
pate, locally  adapted  in  the  methods  of  its  admin- 
istration to  the  varying  needs  of  the  nations  and 
peoples  called  of  Qtod  into  the  imity  of  his  Church." 
The  conference  recommended  brotherly  confer- 
ences "  in  order  to  consider  what  steps  can  be  taken 
either  toward  corporate  reunion,  or  toward  such 
relations  as  may  prepare  the  way  for  fuller  organic 
unity  hereafter."  llius  the  whole  Anglican  epis- 
copate adopted  the  American  platform  {Lambeth 
Conferences  of  1867, 1878,  and  1888,  ed.  R.  T.  David- 
son, London,  1889,  pp.  280-281).  The  claim  that 
the  historic  episcopate  was  "  committed  by  C!hrist 
and  his  Aposties  to  the  Church  imto  the  end  of  the 
world  "  has  been  much  debated.  Modem  scholars 
consider  that  the  episcopate  originated  by  organic 
development  rather  than  by  formal  appointment 
ab  initio;  but  the  manner  of  its  origin  is  immaterial, 
if  its  development  was  determined  in  result  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  if  the  continuance  of  the  episco- 
pate is  by  Christ's  will.  The  conviction  that  it  is 
his  will  can  alone  justify  making  acceptance  of  the 
episcopate  an  essential  condition  of  unity,  and  until 
non-episcopal  bodies  reach  this  conviction,  they 
can  not  be  expected  to  acknowledge  that  the  his- 
toric episcopate  is  essential.  In  hriet,  an  important 
difference  of  conviction  must  be  removed  before 
the  "  Quadrilateral "  can  become  a  generally  ac- 
cepted basis  for  the  discussion  of  terms  of  unity. 

The  negotiations  which  followed  between  com« 
mittees  appointed  by  the  Episcopal  and  Presby- 
terian Churches  (1887-96)  represent  in  their 
4.  Bpiaoo-  ^^  ^^  results  what  was  inevitable. 

pal  ^^*     The  Presbyterian  committee  took  the 

Preabyte-  ground  that  no  negotiations  for  union 
rian  Ke^o-  could  be  pursued  by  it  except  on  equal 

tiatlons«  terms  with  regard  to  the  ministry,  and 
the  Northern  General  Assembly  of  1896  in  courteous 
terms  suspended  correspondence  with  the  Episcopal 
commission  until  it  might  "  be  reopened  by  the 
acceptance  by  that  [the  Episcopal]  Chim;h  of  the 
doctrine  of '  mutual  recognition  and  reciprocity.' " 
This  negative  result  accentuates  the  undeniable 
fact  that,  so  long  as  certain  existjng  differences 
touching  faith  and  order  continue,  formal  negotia- 
tions for  unity  between  the  bodies  thus  differing 
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will  be  abortive.  Sincere  ChristiaDB  will  not  unite 
at  the  cost  of  convictiona  which  they  deem  (whether 
rightly  or  not)  to  be  vital.  The  problem  of  unity  is 
inseparable  from  the  problem  of  securing  sufficient 
agreement  concerning  questions  of  faith  and  order 
for  Christian  communions  to  unite  without  sacri- 
ficing an3rthing  which  they  deem  to  be  vital,  and 
without  sanctioning  an3rthing  which  they  consider 
to  be  subversive  of  Christian  principles.  And  yet 
the  cause  of  unity  is  too  vital,  and  too  directly  com- 
mended to  our  e£forts  by  Christ,  to  be  abandoned 
because  formal  negotiations  for  union  are  not  yet 
practicable.  The  essentials  of  Christianity  are  too 
well  attested,  and  too  mighty  in  their  practical  and 
persuasive  power,  to  be  permanently  obscured  by 
the  controversial  issues  and  prejudices  of  our  time. 
The  work  for  unity  must  go  on.  Christ  prayed  for 
it,  and  declared  that  his  followers  should  constitute 
one  flock.  God  wills  it;  and  what  God  wills  he  helps 
us  to  bring  to  pass  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  Recent  de- 
feats mean  simply  that  there  must  be  further  prepa- 
ration; and  formal  schemes  of  unity  must  be  de- 
ferred until  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  a  better 
mutual  understanding,  and  foster  oonunon  growth 
into  the  larger  mind  of  Christ.  The  only  ex- 
ternal procedure  for  promoting  union  which  ap^ 
pears  to  be  available  consists  of  candid  and 
loving  conferences  between  leaders  of  different 
communions  for  the  discussion  of  difference  in 
faith  and  order. 

The  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  for  a 
world  conference  on  faith  and  order  by  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Cincinnati 
Oct.  19, 1910,  was  dictated  by  these  considerations, 
and  its  significance  can  best  be  defined  in  the  terms 
of  the  report  and  resolution  which  that  convention 
accepted  and  unanimously  adopted:  "...  We  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  representatives  of  the  whole  fam- 
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for  a  World  ^^  °^  Christ,  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Oonfarenoe.  ™^y  be  willing  to  come  together  for 
the  consideration  of  questions  of  Faith 
and  Order.  .  .  .  We  would  heed  this  call  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  .  .  .  We  would  place  ourselves  by 
the  side  of  our  fellow  Christians,  .  .  .  convinced 
that  our' one  hope  of  mutual  understanding  is  in 
taking  personal  counsel  together  in  the  spirit  of 
love  and  forbearance.  It  is  our  conviction  that  such 
a  conference  for  the  piupose  of  study  and  discus- 
sion, without  power  to  legislate  or  to  adopt  resolu- 
tions, is  the  next  step  toward  unity.  With  grief 
for  our  aloofness  in  the  past,  and  for  other  faults  of 
pride  and  self-sufficiency,  which  make  for  sclusm; 
with  loyalty  to  the  truth  as  we  see  it,  and  with  re- 
spect for  the  convictions  of  those  who  differ  from 
us;  holding  the  belief  that  the  beginnings  of  unity 
are  to  be  found  in  the  clear  statement  and  full  con- 
sideration of  those  things  in  which  we  differ,  as  well 
as  of  those  things  in  which  we  are  at  one,  we  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  resolution:  Where- 
as, There  is  to-day  among  all  Christian  people  a 
growing  desire  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's 
Prayer  that  all  his  disciples  may  be  one;  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  Gkxi  has  sent  him :  Resolved, 
.  .  .  That  a  Joint  Commission  be  appointed  to  bring 
about  a  conference  for  the  consideration  of  questions 


touching  Faith  and  Order,  and  that  all  ChristiaQ 
Communions  throughout  the  world  which  confess 
our  Lc>rd  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Savior  be  asked  to 
unite  with  us  in  arranging  for  and  conducting  such 
a  conference."  Seven  bishops,  seven  presbyters, 
and  seven  laymen  were  duly  appointed  to  constitute 
this  commission,  and  several  members  have  since 
been  added.  The  commission  organised  at  once, 
and  appointed  a  committee  on  plan  and  scope  to 
which  the  executive  business  is  largely  given.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Charles  P.  Anderson,  bishop  of  Chicago, 
is  president  of  the  commission;  the  Rev.  W^iUiam 
T.  Manning,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  plan  and  scope;  Mr. 
R.  H.  Gardiner,  11  Pemberton  Square,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  secretary;  and  Mr.  Geoige  Zabriskie  is 
treasurer.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  commission 
is  not  authorised  to  retain  in  its  hands  the  prepara- 
tion for,  and  management  of,  the  proposed  confer- 
ence, for  this  is  left  to  ike  representatives  in 
genial  of  the  commissions  which  consent  to  partici- 
pate, and  all  are  equally  to  share  in  the  business. 
While  the  Cincitmati  convention  was  sitting,  the 
American  Congregationalists  and  the  Disciples  were 
constituting  similar  commissions,  and  these  are  in 
cordial  touch  with  the  Episcopal  commission.  The 
Presbyterians  have  also  welcomed  the  movement, 
and  representatives  of  other  bodies,  including  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches, 
have  shown  interest.  The  undertaking  wUl  neces- 
sarily require  several  years  for  its  achievement,  but 
the  signs  are  encouraging. 

8.  Prinoiples  of  Unity:  These  can  be  briefly 
stated.  Unity  is  inseparable  from  some  form  of  cor- 
porate or  organic  union.  Whatever  passing  expedi- 
ents may  be  adopted  to  reduce  the  evils  of  sectarian 
division,  real  union  is  vital  to  the  fulfilment  of  our 

Lord's  prayer,  and  of  New-Testament 

u2**to^  teaching— a  union  that  will  restore  f  uU 

Faith'and  '^teroommunion     between     Christian 

Order,      believers;    that  will  eliminate  rivahy 

between  Christian  ministries  in  their 
internal,  religious,  and  sacramental  functions,  as 
well  as  in  those  external  activities  which  existing 
federations  seek  to  harmonize;  and  that  will  foster 
such  world-wide  harmony  of  working  conditions  as 
is  needful  for  the  growth  of  Christians  in  one  mind 
and  one  faith.  The  New  Testament,  as  has  been 
stated,  treats  the  Church  not  only  as  having  one 
Lord,  but  as  constituting  one  body,  which  upbuilds 
itself  in  love.  Corporate  union  should,  therefore,  be 
consciously  kept  in  view  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  all 
efforts  for  Christian  unity.  This  is  not  generally 
realized;  and  to  bring  Christians  to  see  that  it  is 
so  is  an  important  part  of  present  labor  for  unity. 
Nor  can  this  unity  be  secured  except  on  the  basis  of 
a  common  faith  and  order — that  is,  substantial 
agreement  concerning  matters  which  are  deemed 
essential  to  Christianity  and  to  the  fulfilment  of 
Christ's  will.  This  agreement  can  only  be  obtained, 
as  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
say  in  their  declaration  of  1886,  "  by  the  return  of 
all  Christian  Communions  to  the  principles  of  unity 
exemplified  by  the  undivided  Catholic  Chiut^h  dur- 
ing the  first  ages  of  its  existence."  If  any  principles 
can  constitute  a  common  faith  and  order,  they  must 
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be  these;  and  these  surely  constitute,  as  the  bishops 
dechLred,  "  the  substantial  deposit  of  Christian 
Faith  and  Order  committed  by  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles to  the  Church  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  compromise  or  surrender  by 
those  who  have  been  onkdned  to  be  its  stewards 
and  trustees  for  the  common  and  equal  benefit  of 
all  men."  The  Anglican  Church  consistently  ad- 
heres to  this  standpoint.  The  whole  meaning  of  its 
initiation  of  the  movement  for  a  world  conference 
on  faith  and  order  is  to  help  to  bring  about  the 
mutual  understanding,  and  the  friendly  coopera- 
tion in  study,  which  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
all  Christians  into  one  mind  concerning  what  has 
been  received  from  Christ. 

The  impossibility  of  securing  external  uniformity 
in  non-essentials,  and  the  necessity  that  a  truly 
Catholic  religion  should  be  practically  adapted  to 
^  every  race,  condition,  and  tempera- 

2.  BztenialiQent,  should  be  clearly  realized.  Yet 
TTnifomlty^gyg  is  an  obvious  limitation  to  this 

Pj^^?  -  principle.  True  unity  requires  de- 
^ijiig^riBB.  ^Q<^y  '^^  order,  even  in  things  not  in- 
trinsically vital.  There  must  be  visible 
harmony  even  in  things  of  human  ordering;  so  that 
Christians  can  feel  at  home  in  the  Church  wherever 
they  go;  and  so  that  the  divergencies  of  use  that 
remain  shall  not  appear  to  represent  a  conflict  of 
principles  and  ideals.  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is 
the  sacramental  and  working  center  of  unity;  and 
its  general  method  should  be  at  least  as  uniform, 
broadly  speaking,  as  is  consistent  with  the  edifica- 
tion of  diverse  peoples  and  temperaments.  The 
elasticity  of  the  Church's  devotional  life  is  most 
fully  to  be  attained  in  the  devotions  and  usages 
which  supplement  and  fill  out  this  central  service. 
The  thorny  question  of  parity  of  ministries  ought 
not  to  be  forced  to  the  front  imtil  it  is  more  ripe 
for  settlement.  In  particular,  mutual  reciprocity 
in  ministerial  functions  can  not  be  pressed  without 
imperiling  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  toward  unity. 
For  Christians  of  different  bodies  to  confer  success- 
fully is  possible  only  by  treating  ministerial  claims 
as  a  subject  for  discussion  and  study,  rather  than 
as  a  mutually  accepted  platform;  and  to  treat  the 
subject  in  this  mutually  non-committal  way  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  faithfulness  to  conviction  on 
the  part  of  all. 

4.  How  Unity  is  to  be  Achieved:  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  by  mere  human  effort  and  wisdom,  nor 
on  lines  which  can  with  certainty  be  described  be- 
forehand; but  by  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  manners  known  only  to  God,  and  in  God's  own 
time.  The  certainty  that  Christian  unity,  and 
therefore  union,  is  God's  will,  and  the 

^^JJJj^  real  cause  of  the  growing  demand  for 
j^o^^  unity,  show  clearly  that  Christians 
ought  to  labor  for  the  union  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  that  such  labor  will  not,  in  the  long 
run,  prove  abortive.  The  most  powerful  human 
factor  is  love — love  which  is  strong  enough  to  bridge 
the  gulfs  that  divide  the  Christian  world,  to  over- 
come denominational  pride,  to  fortify  patient  couiv 
tesy  and  persistent  study  in  the  face  of  polemical 
war-cries,  and  to  enlighten  our  minds  to  distinguish 


what  is  essential  truth,  and  incapable  of  compro- 
mise, from  what  is  not. 

Another  important  human  factor  would  appear 
to  be  modem  cosmopolitanism  in  religious  inves- 
tigation. In  our  day  the  results  of  Christian  re- 
search in  every  land  rapidly  become  common  prop- 
erty. No  doubt  these  results  are  often  obscured 
and  given  perverted  expUcation  from 
T*'  ^^5**  rationalistic  standpoints,  but  the  power 
in^atiffa-  ^£  truth  to  accredit  itsdf ,  and  to  pre- 
Patit^oa,  vail  against  caricature,  is  to  be  counted 
taid^PrtLYw,  ^^'  Above  all,  the  Holy  Spirit  can  be 
reckoned  upon,  whose  enlightening 
grace  will  enable  sincere  truth-seekers  everywhere 
to  profit  by  cosmopolitan  scholarship,  and  to  util- 
ize it  from  a  truly  Christian  standpoint  for  the  at- 
tainment of  increasing  unity  of  faith.  To  doubt  it 
is  to  doubt  Providence.  Time  also  is  a  vital  factor. 
Reunion  may  indeed  become  possible  sooner  and 
more  suddenly  than  was  dreamed,  but  in  any  case  it 
will  come  as  precipitating  and  revealing  results  of 
much  hidden  growth,  of  workings  that  have  gone 
on  for  generations.  The  point  requiring  emphasis 
is  that  unity  can  not  be  forced  before  God's  moment; 
and  until  that  moment  arrives,  efforts  to  formulate 
the  precise  conditions  and  terms  of  unity  must 
serve  as  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the  cause 
of  unity.  Prayer — ^unceasing  and  habitual  prayer 
for  unity,  and  for  the  Christian  graces  and  illimiina- 
tion  which  make  for  it — ^is  absolutely  indispensable. 
Prayer  is  necessary  to  afford  the  human  conditions 
of  the  Spirit's  work,  to  develop  love,  and  to  enable 
us  all  to  grow  in  one.  The  following  prayer  is  widely 
used  in  certain  communions,  and  might  well  be  used 
by  all  Christians:  "  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  saidst 
imto  Thine  Apostles,  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  My 
peace  I  give  imto  you;  regard  not  our  sins,  but  the 
Faith  of  Thy  Church;  and  grant  her  that  peace  and 
unity  which  is  agreeable  to  Thy  will:  Who  livest 
and  reignest  God  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 

Francis  J.  Hall. 
6.  Anfflo-Swadish  Negotiations:  [After  some 
preliminary  unofficial  negotiations  in  1888  and  1897 
between  the  Anglican  and  Swedish  Churches,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  request  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference  in  1908,  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  possibitity  of  closer  relations  be- 
tween the  two  communions,  the  initial  basis  being 
the  fact  that  the  Swedish  Church,  alone  of  Lutheran 
communions,  has  preserved  an  episcopate.  The 
report  of  this  commission  has  declared  that  "  the 
succession  of  bishops  has  been  maintained  imbroken 
by  the  Church  of  Sweden,  and  that  it  has  a  true 
conception  of  the  episcopal  office.  .  .  .  That  the 
office  of  priest  is  also  rightly  conceived  as  a  divinely 
instituted  instnmient  for  the  ministry  of  the  Word 
and  Sacraments,  and  that  it  has  been  in  intention 
handed  on  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church  of  Sweden."  It  is,  accordingly,  reconunend- 
ed  that  at  the  next  Lambeth  Conference  (or  at  a 
meeting  of  EngUsh  bishops)  a  resolution  be  adopted 
which,  like  that  regarding  the  Old  Catholics  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Switzerland  (adopted  in  1888), 
will  permit  "  members  of  the  National  Church  of 
Sweden,  otherwise  qualified  to  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment in  their  own  Church,"  to  be  admitted  to  Holy 
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Cammunion  in  the  Anglican  Church.  It  is  also 
recommended  that,  in  case  Swedish  churches  are 
not  available,  the  use  of  Anglican  churches  be  per- 
mitted, with  the  consent  of  the  diocesan,  for  mar- 
riages, burials,  etc.;  while  Swedish  ecclesiastics 
might  profitably  be  permitted  to  give  addresses 
occasionally  in  Anglican  pulpits.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  commission  that  there  may  ultimately  be  in- 
tercommunion between  the  two  chiu*ches.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
grave  barriers  still,  even  after  Anglican  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  validity  of  Swedish  orders.  Thus  in 
Sweden  the  diaconate  has  been  lost  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  confirmation  is  administered 
(when  administered  at  all)  by  the  second  order  of 
the  ministry,  as  in  non-episcopal  Lutheran  bodies; 
while  reference  to  the  "  holy  Catholic  Church  ''  has 
been  expunged  from  the  Creeds.  Though  one  may 
waive,  as  more  than  coimterbalanced  by  other  pas- 
sages in  the  liturgy,  the  substitution  in  the  ordinal, 
from  1809  to  1894,  of  "  preaching  office  "  {prediko- 
emfreO  for"  priestly  offices"  (presUmbeC)  (but see 
Bishop  G.  M.  Williams,  in  The  Living  Church,  xliii. 
18-19),  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  has  been 
semiofficially  declared  by  Swedish  Lutherans,  the 
Swedish  communion  regards  the  episcopate  as  "  a 
good  external  order  which  ought  to  be  retained,  but 
which  is  not  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Church," 
while  the  Swedish  Chiu*ch  itself  ia  classed  as  one  of 
several  "  Lutheran  (Churches  "  (the  alleged  point 
of  contact  between  the  Anglican  and  Swedish 
Churehes  that  bothfare  Protestant  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  kaiolsk  in  Swedish  means  only  "  Ro- 
man Catholic  "). 

In  the  United  States  this  movement  has  encoun- 
tered bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  various 
Lutheran  bodies,  especially  in  the  Augustana  Synod, 
an  intensely  antiepiscopal  body  (see  Bishop  Will- 
iams, in  The  Living  Church,  xliv.  165,  173,  201),  to 
which  the  majority  of  Swedish  immigrants  naturally 
first  turn. 

The  outcome  of  the  efforts  for  Anglo-Swedish  in- 
tercommunion it  would  be  premature  to  forecast.] 

n.  Orthodox  Catholic  Position:  One  of  the  most 
promising  signs  of  the  times,  in  the  present  divided 
state  of  Christianity  in  Europe  and  America,  b  that 
this  generation  is  witnessing  the  waning  qI  active 
sectarian  antagonism.  The  former  constant  strife 
of  partisan  polemics  inseparable  from  denomini^ 
tional  dissension,  which  has  silenced  again  and  again 
irenlc  writers  pleading  for  Christian 

z.  Recent  charity,  and  urging  the  mutual  ap- 
Dedine  of  proach,  recognition,  and  ultimate  union 
Denomina-  of  the  several  reformed  communions 

tionalism.  in  the  West,  is  ending  slowly  but  sure- 
ly; and  even  the  newer  dissenting  di- 
visions of  those  same  older  communions,  each  of 
which,  whether  large  or  small,  was  organised  as  an 
evident  consequence  of  minor  doctrinal  differences, 
magnified  or  overstated  by  implacable  theological 
partisans  during  the  continuation  of  the  successive 
reforming  movements  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
are  striving  to  find  in  their  common  ecclesiastical 
descent,  and  in  their  similar  statements  of  belief , 
an  effective  basis  for  cooperation  and  for  union. 
Until  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  de- 


cided and  uncompromising  denominationalism  was 
the  common  characteristic  of  American  CSiristiaii- 
ity;  but  during  this  period  a  movement  as  signifi- 
cant as  it  was  spontaneous,  the  gradual  restoration 
of  ritual,  became  evident,  and  has  resulted  every- 
where in  the  more  and  more  general  observance  of 
the  chief  festivals  and  commemorations  of  tlie  West- 
em  chureh  year.  That  even  various  praiseworthy 
leaders  in  the  several  reformed  communions,  whose 
Puritan  forefathers  had  rejected  and  repudiated 
those  same  Christian  symbols  and  sacred  historic 
ceremonies,  should  strive  so  successfully  to  regain 
more  and  more  of  their  ecclesiastical  inheritance 
gives  promise  of  the  coming  of  a  second  great  spir- 
itual renaissance.  This  revival  of  ritual,  with  the 
restoration  of  the  chureh  year  to  its  f  onner  vitalizing 
function  in  the  parochial  life  of  the  people,  could 
not  fail  to  direct  the  attention  of  many  earnest  de- 
nominational scholars  to  the  renewed  study  of  the 
faith,  government,  and  worship  of  the  primitive 
Catholic  Chureh;  while  the  reexamination  of  these 
seemingly  separate  yet  clearly  connected  subjects 
which  were  debated  so  defiantly  in  the  past  by  the 
sectarian  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  has  been  facilitated  during  the  present 
period  by  searehing  studies  of  recently  discovered 
documents  that  both  simplify  and  at  times  solve 
successfully  many  perplexing  ecclesiasticai  prob- 
lems. One  of  the  most  reassuring  results  of  this 
recent  reaction  from  post-Reformation  prejudices 
and  preferences  is  seen  in  the  increasing  conscious- 
ness of  the  defects  and  dangers  of  denominational- 
ism, and  there  is  also  a  general  willingness  on  the 
part  of  these  same  separated  communions  to  dis- 
cuss fraternally,  and  to  define  irenically,  the  doc- 
trinal differences  which  divide  them,  not  only  from 
each  other,  but  also  from  their  common  mother, 
the  Western  or  Latin  Chureh,  and  from  its  elder 
sister,  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Chureh. 

The  well-known  "  Quadrilateral "  of  the  Protes- 
tant   Episcopal    bishops    of    America,    afterward 
affirmed  in  1888  without  change  by  the  Lambeth 
Conference    (q.v.;    see   also   above,   I.,  2,   §   3), 
called  forth  many  essajrs  discussing,  from  various 
denominational  positions,  the  desirability  or  the 
necessity  of  Christian  imion.     This  joint  Anglican 
proposal  has  been  thus  far  seemingly  unsuccessful, 
but  it  has  certainly  aided  in  directing  the  attention 
of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  in  both  England  and 
America,  to  the  necessity  for  Christian 
a.  The      cooperation  and    eventual   corporate 
Four  Fun-  imion.     In    no  other   way   can    ih^ 
damental    Chureh  of  Christ  even  regain,  during 
Principles,  the  present  period,  much  less  increase 
in   the   future,  its  all  but  impotent 
spiritual  influence  over  modern  materialism,   that 
significant  symbol  and  dangerous  defect  of  our  com- 
plicated Western  civilisation.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  memorable  Ed- 
inburgh World  Missionary  Coi^erence  (1910)  is  evi- 
dence of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  searching 
historic  study  of  the  four  ecclesiastical  fundamentals 
of  the  "  Quadrilateral,"  since  summarised  under  the 
connected  titles  of  "  Faith  and  Order."  Faith  has  al- 
wa3rs  been  defined  to  be  generically  the  authoritative 
traditional  teaching  of  CHirist  the  Incarnate  Logos, 
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later  recorded  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  four 
canonical  Qospels.  But  this  fundamental  Christian 
faith  includes  necessarily  also  the  inspired  teaching 
contained  in  the  canonical  writings  of  the  chosen 
apostles,  which  was  later  expanded  logically,  and  de- 
veloped consistently  into  the  orthodox  doctrinal  dec- 
larations of  the  undivided  Catholic  Church,  deduced 
cautiously  as  they  were,  word  by  word,  from  these 
same  sacred  Scriptures,  and  defined  authoritatively 
in  the  accepted  conciliar  creeds  and  ecimienically 
binding  dogmatic  decrees,  and  also  witnessed  con- 
tinually by  the  orthodox  hierarchical  successors  of 
the  apostles  in  the  traditional  eucharistic  liturgies 
used  by  the  faithful  throughout  the  then  known 
world.  The  searching  analytical  study  of  the  apos- 
tolic age  will  reveal  clearly  how  these  four  historic 
fundamentals  of  the  primitive  Church  emeiged  one 
by  one,  and  were  slowly  but  consistently  coordi- 
nated by  the  inevitable  strifes  and  schisms  of  that 
formative  missionary  period  into  energising  divine 
principles  for  maintaining  unity  in  the  faith,  sacra- 
ments, and  order  of  the  expanding  Christian  Chimsh. 
NcH'  was  their  divinely  imparted  influence  less  evi- 
dent during  the  succeeding  post^postolic  period, 
when  their  pervasive  spiritual  power,  both  of  re- 
Btraining  doctrinal  dissension  and  of  controlling 
destructive  division,  continued  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  both  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  to  resist 
resolutely  all  adverse  attacks  both  from  within  and 
from  wiUiout,  until  the  separate  parochial  units  of 
the  primitive  Christian  Church,  each  with  its  pre- 
sidii^  bishop  and  college  of  presbyters,  became 
compact  and  confederated  through  their  participa- 
tion in,  and  support  of,  the  successive  councils  of 
the  undivided  Catholic  Chimsh. 

When  the  apostles  began  their  appointed  work 
of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  the  risen  and  ascended 
Christ,  by  baptising  bJI  nations  and  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  his  commandments  (Matt,  xxviii.  19), 
there  is  already  evident  the  latent  presence  of  these 
four  divine  fundamentals:  the  unwritten,  tradi- 
tional Gospel,  the  Confession  of  Faith, "  thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  "  (Matt.  xvi.  16; 
cf .  Acts  viii.  37) — soon  expanded  into  fuller  and 
more  definite  creedal  forms — ^the  sacraments  of  the 
Church — baptism,  the  eucharist,  and  remission  of 
sins,  and  the  unorganised  hierarchy  contained  com- 
plete in  the  apostolate  (John  xx.  19- 
J.  Develop- 23) — ^this    necessarily    including    the 

mentol  apostolic  authority  of  declaring  and 
Order  hi  the  defining,  from  time  to  time,  all  parts 

Primitive    of  that  divinely  revealed  faith,  implied 

Church,  in  the  plenary  power  to  teach,  to  bind, 
and  to  loose,  conferred  on  them  by 
Christ  himself.  Thus  the  apostolic  Christian  Church 
is  seen  to  be  constituted  with  every  essential  prin- 
ciple, element,  and  power  needed  day  by  day  for 
its  continuous  growth  and  consistent  divine  devel- 
opment before  even  the  first  line  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  been  written,  and  before  the  first  public 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  by  the  twelve  chosen 
witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  the  ascended  Christ. 
But  soon  the  various  needs  of  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  believers  required  the  lEippointment  of  the 
first  deacons  to  assist  the  apostles  in  the  care  of 
converts  (Acts  vi.  3-6).   Here  is  evidently,  by  divine 


direction,  both  the  institution  of  the  diaconate,  the 
lowest  of  the  three  orders  in  the  primitive  hierarchy, 
and  the  addition  of  ordination,  conferred  by  the 
proper  ordainii^  prayers  with  the  imposition  of 
hands  on  the  clergy,  to  the  apostolic  sacraments  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Although  the  service  of  the 
deacons  was  at  first  restricted  to  the  charitable  work 
of  the  expanding  Church,  one  of  them,  Philip,  was 
impelled  to  preach  the  Giospel  to  the  people  of  Sa- 
maria, whereupon  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem,  hear- 
ing that  the  people  of  Samaria  had  accepted  the 
Gospel,  sent  Peter  and  John  to  lay  their  hands  on 
them  that  they  might  also  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Acts  viii.  5-17),  thereby  adding  con* 
finnation  to  the  primitive  sacraments  of  the  Church; 
while  in  the  general  epistle  of  James  (v.  14)  is  re- 
corded the  apostolic  rite  or  sacrament  of  imction 
of  the  sick.  The  recognition  of  the  converted  Paul, 
the  divinely  designated  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
who  had  already  completed  the  three  orders  of  the 
hierarchy  by  the  ordination  of  elders  or  presby- 
ters in  every  church  (Acts  xiv.  23),  occurred  at  the 
first  coimcil  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  in  which 
the  apostolic  power  of  the  keys  was  used  in  the  con- 
flict of  the  Judaizing  missionaries  with  Paul,  whose 
authoritative  teaching  was  confirmed  unto  all  the 
churches  (Acts  xv.  1-29)  by  the  assembled  college 
of  the  apostles.  This  simple  but  divinely  inspired 
decree  was  thenceforth  to  transform  slowly  and 
silently  the  expanding  Judeo-Gentile  Church  into 
that  homogeneous  Christian  Church  which  was  later 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  farthest  boimdaries  of  the 
known  world. 

In  these  historic  acooimts  in  the  Acts  and  in  the 
pastoral  epistles  of  Paul  are  seen  continually  the 
energizing  effects  of  the  apostolic  use  of  the  four 
fimdamentals  of  the  undivided  Church,  the  forming 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  the  expanding 
Creed,  the  constant  administration  of  the  primitive 
Sacraments,  and  the  presence  everywhere  of  the 
organised  hierarchy  of  three  distinct 

4.  Devel-  orders,  the  itinerant  apostles,  the  set- 
opment  of  tied  bishops  or  presbyters  (Acts  xx. 

Doctrine  17,  28),  and  the  local  deacons,  who 
to  787.  cared  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
needs  of  the  faithful  in  the  several 
cities.  Since,  however,  the  preaching  of  that  di- 
vinely revealed  faith  evoked  from  time  to  time  the 
counter  claims  of  sectarians  seeking  by  their  errors 
to  attach  followers  to  themselves,  the  apostolic  wit- 
nesses were  continually  inspired  to  define  more  and 
more  clearly  the  traditional  teaching  of  Christ,  until 
the  simple  creedal  statement  of  Matt.  xvi.  16  and 
Acts  viii.  37  was  already  amplified  in  I  Cor.  viii.  6 
and  I  Tim.  iii.  16  (cf.  also  Heb.  vi.  1-2).  Its  expan- 
sion continues  by  tradition  from  teacher  to  teacher 
in  the  Christian  hierarchy,  as  is  evident  from  the 
writings  of  the  post-apostolic  witnesses  Ignatius 
(Ad  TraUicmoSf  ix.),  Irenseus  (Hcer.,  I.,  x.  1),  Tertul- 
lian  (Adv,  Praxean,  ii.),  Origen  of  Alexandria  (De 
principiia),  Gregory  Thamnaturgus,  Lucian  the 
Biartyr,  and  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  (qq.v.),  until  in 
325  itte  orthodox  Christian  faith  was  fonoally  de- 
fined in  the  first  Nicene  creed,  which  was  later  en- 
larged, and  officially  accepted,  through  its  individ- 
ual bishops  as  the  hierarchical  successors  of  the 
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apostles,  by  the  Catholic  Church  everywhere. 
From  this  time  onward,  the  ecmnenical  councils 
of  the  undivided  Church  assembled  again  and 
again  to  declare  and  reaffirm  the  orthodox 
Christian  creed,  to  define  heresy  and  denounce 
error,  to  decide  disputes  relating  to  the  hierarchy, 
ritual,  and  discipline,  and  to  enact  canons  and  de- 
crees for  the  general  government  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  Preceding  this 
conciliar  period  from  325  a.d.  to  787  a.d.,  and  con- 
tinuing concurrently  with  it,  the  two  historic  com- 
plementing halves  oi  the  expanding  Christian 
Church,  the  Church  of  the  East  and  the  Church  of 
the  West,  were  already  acquiring  imconsciously 
their  later  fixed  characteristic  forms.  Both  are 
originally  Greek  in  language,  and  possess  and  use 
in  common  the  same  four  apostolic  fundamentals 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  faithful. 

The  Eastern  Church,  influenced  by  an  environ- 
ment permeated  with  Alexandrian  mysticism,  and 
also  by  the  philosophical  problems  of  the  Greeks, 
especially  the  origin  of  the  material  world,  the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  the  invisible  creating  Deity,  and 
the  hidden  source  of  evil,  concentrated  more  and 
more  consistently  its  theological*teach- 
5.  Grow-  ing  on  the  elucidation  of  the  second 
ing  Differ-  qiiestion,  and  thereby  eventually  com- 
entiation  pleted  for  the  entire  Church  oi  all  ages 
Between  the  first  part  of  the  orthodox  Catholic 
East  and  dogma  of  the  ecumenical  Christian 
West  faith,  Christology,  by  developing  cau- 
tiously and  defining  concisely  the  con- 
nected doctrines  of  the  incarnation,  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  the  Trinity.  The  Western  Church  was 
destined  to  become  more  and  more  different  from 
its  elder  sister  in  the  East  through  the  influence  of 
its  own  daughter,  the  Latin  Church  of  North  Africa, 
whose  three  illustrious  teachers,  Tertullian,  Cyp- 
rian, and  Augustine  (qq.v.),  influenced  irresistibly 
by  the  legalism  of  Latin  life  and  civilization,  de- 
veloped successively  those  distinguishing  Latin  doc- 
trines of  soteriology  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  were  to  transform  slowly 
and  steadily  the  Greek  Church  of  the  West  into  the 
theocratic  Latin  Church  ruled  by  the  popes  of  Rome 
during  the  coming  centuries  of  strife  and  struggle. 
To  these  directing  ecclesiastical  influences  must  be 
added  that  potent  political  factor  which  has  had 
such  fa>reaching  consequences  through  the  cen- 
turies to  the  present  day.  When  the  Roman  Em- 
peror Constantine  the  Great  (q.v.)  became  the  vic- 
torious ruler  of  the  West,  and  also  the  undisputed 
ruler  of  the  entire  East,  his  powerful  personality  as 
the  historic  convener  of  the  Nicene  Concil  in  325, 
and  the  builder  of  the  new  capital  of  Constantinople 
in  326,  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  ultimate  destinies 
of  both  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  that 
undivided  Catholic  Church  which  he  now  protected 
personally.  While  the  existence  of  the  successive 
bishops  of  Rome  was  obscured  by  the  presence  of 
the  resident  emperors,  the  ruler  of  Uie  Roman 
Church  was  only  one  of  the  coequal  heads  of  the 
confederated  Christian  communities  constituting 
the  Church  of  the  West;  and  as  long  as  Rome  re- 
mained the  imperial  residence,  the  pope's  ecclesias- 


tical authority  was  historically  subordinate  to  the 
prevailing  secular  power  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
Constantine's  transfer  of  the  center  oi  all  political 
authority  from  the  old  Rome  of  the  Oesars  to  the 
new  Rome  of  Constantinople,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  fail  to  result  in  the  slow  but  steady  in- 
crease of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  that  spiritual  ruler  now  no  longer  ob- 
scured by,  and  subordinate  to,  the  departed  em- 
peror of  the  East  and  the  West.  From  this  time 
onward,  the  rapid  rise  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  from 
the  primacy  over  the  city  and  over  the  suburbican 
bishofis  to  the  primacy  first  over  the  other  bishops 
of  Italy,  and  then  successively  over  all  rival  pri- 
mates of  the  federated  but  independent  Churches 
constituting  the  collective  Church  of  the  West  is 
historical.  The  persistent  influence  of  ancient  im- 
perial Rome,  its  traditions,  its  customs,  and  its 
laws  all  tended  to  impress,  through  the  power  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  the  subordinate  ecclesiastical 
relation  to  him  of  the  primates  of  the  several  na- 
tional churches  in  the  West,  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  coordinate  apostolic  equality  of  all  the 
primates  of  the  confederated  national  churches  in 
the  East.  During  the  period  of  the  councils,  this 
papal  authority  of  the  bishofis  of  Rome  became  more 
and  more  evident,  for  not  only  did  the  invasions  of 
the  barbarians  from  the  north,  and  other  favoring 
events  of  those  troubled  times,  tend  irresistibly 
toward  the  accomplishing  of  the  ambitions  of  these 
successive  rulers  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  their 
increasing  ecclesiastical  influence  inspired  the  con- 
fident assertion  of  their  primacy  over  the  East  as 
well. 

From  this  time  onward,  the  eventual  separation 
of  the  two  historic,  complementing  halves  of  the 
one  "  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  "  was  fore- 
shadowed; and  it  actually  occurred  when  Photius 
(q.v.),  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  issued,  in  866, 
the  famous  encyclical  declaring  the  Latin  Church 
to  be  heretical,  and  in  the  following  year,  with  the 
concurrence   of  an  assembled  synod  of   Eastern 

bishops,     formally     excomm  iin  icated 

6.  The  Final  Pope  Nicholas  I.  (q.v.).    Although  the 

Schism,     two    churches  were  later  seemingly 

reconciled,  the  controversy  was  re- 
vived under  the  Patriarch  Michael  Csenilarius  (q.v.), 
1054  A.D.,  and  became  final  through  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  in  1204  by  the  Venetians,  fd- 
lowed,  as  it  was,  by  the  intrusion  of  Latin  bishops 
into  the  historic  sees  of  the  Eastern  Church  by  In- 
nocent III.  (q.v.).  All  later  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  two  historic  halves  of  the  one  (Jatholic  Church, 
as  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1274)  and  Council  of 
Ferrara-Florence  (1438-39),  have  finally  failed;  and 
Greek  antagonism  toward  the  Latin  Church  is  more 
uncompromising  than  ever  since  the  theory  of  the 
papal  primacy  has  been  expanded  into  its  fullest 
possible  form  through  the  definite  Vatican  declara- 
tions in  1870,  imposing  on  the  entire  Roman  Ghurdi 
the  doctrines  of  the  universal  episcopate  of  the 
pope,  and  his  official  infallibility  when  he  declares 
ex  cathedra  any  question  of  faith  or  morals. 

The  Eastern  Church,  in  the  course  of  its  doctrinal 
development  of  the  conciliar  orthodox  Giristology, 
suffered  the  loss  of  several  dissenting  parts,  most  of 
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which,  exMpiizig  that  fint  Arian  lehiflm,  have  eon- 
tinued  to  exist  unchanged  centiziy  after  century  to 
the  present  time.     The  Sjrrian,  the  Coptic  (inclu- 
ding the  Abyssinian),  and  the  Armenian  Churches, 
historically  the  national  churches  of 
7.  Present  those  ancient  coimtries,  although  they 
Positions  of  reject,  under  a  misconception  of  mean- 
Greek  and  ing,    the   Chalcedonian    canons   (see 
Latin      Chbistologt,    TV,),  can  not  becon- 
Chuiches.   cludvely  chsrged  with  the   error  of 
monophysitism  .(see  MoNOPuy sites) . 
All  these  primitive  parts  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  East  are  in  communion  with  each  other,  and  the 
Syrian  Church,  which  is  now  represented  in  the  hier- 
archy of  the  Western  patriarchate,  has  lately  officially 
denied  the  imputation  of  this  Christological  error. 
The  Greco-Russian  Church,  now  nimibering  nearly 
100,000,000  members,  both  by  reason  of  its  peculiar 
geographical  position  in  Europe,  and  its  rapid  ex- 
tension throughout  the  North  American  continent, 
seems  destined  to  become  more  and  more  the  me- 
diating influence  between  the  non-Roman  divisions 
of  the  Western  Chimsh  and  the  federated  Orthodox 
Greek  Churches  of  the  East;    just  as  the  Syrian 
Qiurch  of  Antioch  already  occupies  a  similar  posi- 
tion toward  those  other  primitive  national  churches 
which  mutually  recognise  each  other.    The  Russian 
Church-deserves  great  praise,  not  only  for  its  sturdy 
stand  on  the  subject  of  the  validity  of  Western  sac- 
raments, especially  baptism  by  affusion,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  Eastern  prelates  who  doubt  or  deny 
their  spiritual  efficacy,  but  even  more  for  its  earnest 
efforts  to  aid,  in  every  way  consistent  with  its  tra- 
ditional orthodox  teaching,  the  future  recognition 
of  the  non-Roman  communions  of  the  West,  and 
their  eventual  coordinate  confederation  with  the 
churches  of  the  East,  in  which  it  is  deservedly  the 
dominating  division.    The  Roman  Church,  by  ac- 
cepting the  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council 
of  1870,  compelled  its  many  ultramontane  contro- 
versialists to  prove  the  asserted  apostolic  origin  of 
the  papal  power,  and  the  historical  orthodoxy  of 
this  modem  addition  to  its  preceding  contradictory 
definitions  of  the  papal  primacy  and  irreconcilable 
interpretations  of  the  traditional  apostolic  teaching 
of  the  undivided  Catholic  Church. 

All  these  are,  however,  denounced  as  erroneous 
doctrines  no  less  uncompromisingly  by  the  several 
Orthodox  Greek  Synods  than  by  the  Old  Catholic 
theologians  of  Europe  and  by  the  scholars  of  the 
Reformed  Western  communions.    Furthermore,  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  Vatican  decrees 
&  Orthodox  of  1870,  there  are  to-day  in  almost 
Catholic    every  coimtry  of  Europe,  and  also  in 
Church  as  America,  Catholic  bishops  independ- 
a  Solution,  ent  of  the  Roman  Church  in  both  the 
Latin  and  the  Syrian  successions,  pre- 
siding over  nascent  autonomous  national  Catholic 
CSiurches,  thus  offering  equally  valid  sacraments  and 
orders  to  all  Christians  of  the  Latin  rite  who  can 
not  consistently  accept  these  and  previous  dogmatic 
Roman  rulings  which  they  regard  as  additions  to 
the  orthodox  Catholic  faith.    The  proposed  theses 
of  the  union  conference  at  Borm,  in  1874,  presided 
over  by  the  great  opponent  of  infallibility,  J.  J.  I. 
von  D5]linger  (q.v.),  and  attended  by  the  Old  Cath- 


olic leaders  and  theologians  and  by  clerical  and  the- 
ological representatives  from  both  the  Russian  and 
the  Greek  Churches,  besides  clergy  from  the  Angli- 
can communions  and  other  reformed  communions 
^  of  the  West,  offering,  as  they  do,  an  orthodox  syn- 
opsis of  the  traditional  Catholic  teaching  of  the  im- 
divided  Church,  and  also  a  definite  basis  of  doctrinal 
union  in  theological  essentials  of  dogma,  with  con- 
sistent freedom  in  all  related  non-essentials,  are  a 
determining  force  in  aiding  the  coming  recognition 
and  future  coordinate  confederation  of  all  non- 
Roman  conmiimions  of  the  West,  both  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  national  Orthodox  Greek,  Syr- 
ian, Coptic,  and  Armenian  Churches  of  the  East. 
These  theses,  moreover,  as  an  orthodox  summary 
of  the  fundamental  Christian  faith  of  the  imdivided 
Catholic  Church,  can  not  fail  to  serve  a  double  pur- 
pose. On  the  one  hand,  they  indicate  by  contrast 
in  which  particular  dogmatic  declarations  the  dif- 
fering reformed  confessions  of  faith  are  deficient  in 
over  or  under  statement,  or  are  in  essential  error  in 
their  respective  interpretations  of  the  traditional 
apostolic  teaching  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  indicate,  with  more  or  less 
certainty,  the  elements  of  a  common  future  creed 
which  will  ultimately  be  developed,  defined,  and 
accepted,  through  a  coming  ecumenical  council  of 
the  entire  Catholic  Church,  by  all  Christian  com- 
munions both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  The 
restoration,  by  the  reformed  non-episcopal  com- 
munions, of  that  primitive  apostolic  hierarchy  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  rejected  and  re- 
pudiated too  hastily  by  their  Puritan  forefathers, 
is  necessarily  a  sine  qua  nan  of  ecclesiastical  recog- 
nition, not  only  by  the  several  Orthodox  Catholic 
bishops  independent  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
western  patriarchate,  but  also  by  the  entire  east- 
em  episcopate,  the  Orthodox  Russian  and  Greek 
churches,  the  Syrian,  the  Coptic,  and  the  Armenian. 
The  imexpected  events  of  the  present  period  fore- 
shadow unmistakably  the  trend  of  the  times.  The 
continued  disestablishment  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  the  Latin  nations  of  Eiurope,  aided  by  Modem- 
ism  (q.v.),  may  result  eventually  either  in  funda- 
mental reforms  of  its  distinctive  doctrines,  especially 
the  theory  of  the  papacy;  of  ritual,  especially  the 
perversions  of  the  sacraments  and  the  cult  of  the 
saints;  and  in  polity,  especially  the  enforced  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy  and  the  suppression  of  the  dia- 
conate;  or  it  may,  through  the  increasing  loss  of 
its  political  power,  become  eventually  resolved  into 
its  former  components,  which  were  in  the  past  sep- 
arate and  subordinate  churches  in  the  several  divi- 
sions of  the  Western  Empire,  but  which  will  be  in 
the  future  independent  and  confederated  national 
churches  of  the  historic  Western  patriarchate,  now 
including  the  American  continent,  in  communion 
both  with  each  other  and  with  the  confederated 
national  churches  of  the  Eastern  patriarchates. 

Ernest  C.  Margrander. 
in.  Protestant  Position:  Since  the  Protestant 
Reformation  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to 
bring  about  the  reunion  of  the  churches.  The  Re- 
formers were  not  at  first  willingly  separatists  from 
the  Roman  Church;  and  in  England  the  Noncon- 
formists left  the  Established  Church  only  after  the 
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failure  of  their  appeals  for  reform  and  a  laiger 
measure  of  liberty.     Notwithstanding  conflictiiig 
intolerances  and  denominational  divisions,  the  in- 
stinct of  church  unity  has  always  been 
I.  Efforts  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  Protestant 
for  Re-     churches.    In  the  latter  part  of  the 
union  with  seventeenth    century    an    influential 
Roman     though  quiet  attempt  was  made  to 
Catholicism,  reconcile   the  Protestant  churches  of 
Germany  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  when  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  moder- 
ate spirit,  Cristoval  Rojas  de  Spinola  (q.v.)  was 
commissioned  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  to  make  all 
practical  efforts  for  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  the 
empire,  and  this  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  Innocent 
XI.     This  endeavor  was  carried  on  through  his 
ceaseless  efforts  and  through  a  protracted  corre- 
spondence between  the  philosopher  Gottfried  Wil- 
helm  Leibnits  (q.v.)  and  some  Protestant  theolo- 
gians   and  Jacques    B6nigne  Bossuet   (q.v.),  the 
famous  French  orator,  and  others,  until,  after  some 
thirty  years,  it  came    to  nothing,    llie  political 
conditions  of  Europe,  as  well  as  theological  differ- 
ences, foredoomed  it  to  failure,  and  since  then  no 
real  effort   to  reconcile  Roman  Catholicism    and 
Protestantism  has  been  possible,  even  though  the 
ideal  of  the  one  Church  includes  both. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  separation  between 
the  English  Church  and  the  Reformed  churches  on 
the  continent  was  not  so  pronoimced  as  it  has  since 
become,  presbyters  from  the  Reformed  churches 
passing  over  to  England  being  in  several  instances 
receiv^  without  reordination  and  occasional  in- 
tercommunion among  the  churches  being  also  rec- 
ognised. Two  early  archbishops  licensed  certain 
Scotch  presbjrters  to  officiate  as  priests, 
a.  Attempts  without  raising  the  question  of  the 
at  Anglican  regularity  of  their  previous  ordina- 
and  Protes-  tion.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century 
tant  Union,  the  line  of  division  was  sharply  drawn 
in  an  age  of  civil  and  religious  strife. 
Two  counter-claims  were  set  up,  the  presbyterial 
and  the  episcopal,  each  at  that  time  claiming  that 
its  polity  had  explicit  authority  and  existed  by  a 
certain  divine  right;  and  other  separations  have 
multiplied  since.  But  in  that  age  there  were  not 
wanting  also  men  of  more  moderate  views,  such  as 
John  Hales  (q.v.)  of  Eton,  Lord  Falkland,  and  a 
succession  of  scholars  known  as  the  Cambridge  Pla- 
tonists  (q.v.),  who  believed  in  toleration  and  com- 
prehension of  diversities  within  the  Church;  and 
who  supported  the  episcopal  order  not  because  they 
regarded  it  as  possessed  of  superior  authority  by 
divine  right,  but  because  of  its  antiquity  and  ap- 
proved utility.  Richard  Baxter  (q.v.),  likewise, 
and  other  Presbyterian  divines  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  pleaded  for  reforms  and  liberty  within 
the  Church,  and  only  when  their  petition  had  been 
set  aside  were  they  compelled  in  good  conscience 
by  the  Act  of  Conformity  (1662)  to  become  Non- 
conformists. Many  individual  instances  also  might 
be  adduced  of  ideas  and  projects  for  church  unity, 
such  as  Archbishop  James  Ussher's  (q.v.)  plan  for 
synodical  episcopacy,  or  the  incessant  labors  of  John 
Durie  (q.v.)  and  his  fertile  schemes  for  the  reunion 
of  all  the  churches  of  the  continent  and  England. 


These  all  have  failed,  for  the  times  were  not  ready 
for  them,  but  they  have  not  been  in  vain,  and  they 
remain  for  this  twentieth  century  to  bring  to  frui- 
tion. The  times  are  favorable  now  as  never  before, 
and  this  field,  where  so  many  have  gone  forth  to 
sow,  is  already  ripe  for  tlie  harvest.  The  idea  of 
church  imlty  has  taken  strong  hold  of 
3.  Present  all  the  churches,  and  it  is  to  be  tiie 
Protestant  future  business  of  the  Church  to  realise 
Situation,  it.  The  Christian  civilisation  of  the 
world  demands  it;  political  alliances 
of  Church  and  State  no  longer  perpetuate  strife,  at 
least  in  the  United  States.  Modem  historical  and 
Biblical  criticism  has  set  aside  the  claims  of  any 
church  polity  to  exclusive  divine  authority,  and  hs^ 
left  the  historic  episcopate  to  justify  itself  not  only 
by  its  undoubtedly  natural  and  early  development 
in  the  primitive  Church,  but  also  by  its  fitness  for 
administrative  use  and  efficiency  in  possible  adap- 
tations to  other  church  polities.  A  movement  has 
already  been  started  of  far-reaching  scope  and  much 
promise  for  some  real  church  unity.  The  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
which  was  held  in  Cincinnati  in  Oct.,  1910,  appointed 
a  commission  to  arrange  for  a  world  convention  of 
all  other  Christian  communions  of  evangelical  faith 
upon  questions  of  faith  and  order,  to  consider  their 
differences  as  well  as  their  agreements  as  a  first  step 
toward  unity  (see  above,  A,  2,  §  5).  At  the  same 
time  the  National  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Churches,  in  session  in  Boston,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  any  overtures  of  this  kind  from 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This  movement  is 
receiving  assent  and  support  from  other  denominsr 
tions,  and  after  several  years  of  preparation  and 
conferences,  which  must  necessarily  intervene,  the 
proposed  world  conference  will  be  held.  It  will  as- 
sume no  powers  of  legislation,  but  the  work  aims  at 
ultimate  results  of  unity.  The  ideal  of  unity  has 
been  briefly  but  nobly  set  forth  in  this  utterance  of 
the  Anglican  Convention:  "  We  must  fix  our  eyes 
on  the  Church  of  the  future,  which  is  to  be  adorned 
with  all  the  precious  things,  both  theii^  and  ours. 
We  must  constantly  desire  not  compromise,  but 
comprehension,  not  uniformity,  but  unity."  This 
ideal  involves  something  more  than  external  union 
or  federation  in  some  good  work — a  union  outside 
the  churches  rather  than  unity  of  the  churches,  it 
aims  at  a  comprehensive  unity,  in  which  denomina- 
tional and  temperamental  diversities  may  be  rec- 
ognised; an  administrative  unity,  by  which  waste- 
ful competitions  may  be  avoided;  and  a  dynamic 
unity,  through  which  the  force  of  the  whole  Chiid- 
tian  Church  may  be  brought  to  bear  wherever  its 
light  and  power  are  needed  in  the  world.  Such 
unity  will  be  organic  in  the  sense  of  the  Lord's  words 
when  he  compared  the  relation  of  the  disciples  to 
himself  and  to  one  another  to  that  of  the  branches 
and  the  vine;  and  according  to  the  conception  of 
the  great  missionary  apostle  when  he  described  the 
Church  as  one  body  having  many  members. 

NSWMAN   SmTTH. 

IV.  Roman  Catholic  Position:  Church  unity  as 
understood  by  Roman  Catholics  postulates  not 
merely  an  internal  or  spiritual  union  of  Christian 
believers,  but  also  an  external  or  visible  unity  under 
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one  visible  head.  It  is  reducible  to  three  points: 
unity  of  faith,  government,  and  worship.  The  faith- 
ful are  subject  to  one  teaching  and  ruling  authority, 
and  partake  of  the  same  sacraments  and  forms  of 
worship.  Roman  Catholics  maintiain  that  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  wished  the  members  of  his 
Church  to  be  united  in  the  one  faith  or  belief  de- 
livered in  first  instance  to  the  apostles  whom  he 
sent  to  teach  all  nations.  It  was,  furthermore,  his 
intention  that  this  doctrinal  unity 
z.  Unity  should  be  maintained  in  the  Church 
of  Faith,  through  all  subsequent  generations  by 
Govern-  the  authority  of  the  "  Ecclesia  do- 
ment,  and  oens,"  authority  which  is  vested  in 
Wonhip  the  bishofis  who  are  successors  of  the 
Requisite,  apostles,  and  particularly  in  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  who  is  the  center  of  all  unify, 
and  who,  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  inherits,  in  his 
official  capacity,  the  prerogatives  implied  in  the 
metaphor  of  the  foimdation  rock  (Matt.  xvi.  18) 
and  in  other  familiar  passages  of  ike  New  Testa- 
ment. To  this  supreme  and  infallible  teaching 
authority,  which  secures  unity  of  belief,  ia  united 
also,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Founder,  and  vested 
likewise  in  the  bishops  and  pope,  supreme  authority 
to  rule  the  faithful  in  all  things  pertaining  to  sal- 
vation, whence  results  unity  of  direction  or  govern- 
ment, and  also  unity  of  worship,  since  the  latter 
flows  logically  from  the  other  two.  This  cultural 
unity  refers  chiefly  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  and 
the  use  of  the  sacramental  system.  The  faithful 
are  united  in  the  use  of  the  same  sacraments  be- 
cause they  all  accept  the  Church's  teaching  relative 
to  their  divine  institution  and  efficacy.  That  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  possesses  ^lis  threefold 
unity  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  any  other  body 
of  Christian  believers  can  hardly  be  disputed,  and 
it  is  scarcely  less  evident  that  it  is  due  to  the  tra- 
ditional recognition  by  Roman  Catholics  that  the 
see  of  Rome  is  the  one  center  of  imity  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Church  union,  therefore,  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  standpoint  entails  necessarily  this 
unqiialified  recognition  as  one  of  the  fimdamental 
doctrinal  principles  concerning  which  no  compro- 
mise is  possible.  Without  acknowledgment  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Roman  see  no  unification 
vdth  dissident  Christian  communions  can  be  seri- 
ously entertained.  Historically,  this  principle  was 
formulated  as  early  as  the  second  century  by  St. 
Irenzeus,  who,  though  of  Asiatic  origin,  asserts  plain- 
ly the  primatial  rights  of  the  Roman  see  "  with 
which,  because  of  its  preeminence,  all  other  churches 
must  agree  "  (Hoar.,  III.,  iii.  2). 

Consistently  with  this  principle,  rejection  of  the 
teaching  authority  of  the  Roman  see  in  doctrinal 
matters  is  ultimately  construed  as  heresy,  while  re- 
volt against  her  ruling  authority  constitutes  eccle- 
siastical schism.  The  traditional  concept  of  the 
Church  from  the  beginning  is  that  of  a  great  visible 
organization  destined  to  be  universal — a  vast  body 
of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  But  a  visible  Church 
should  have  also  a  visible  head,  and,  according  to 
Roman  Catholic  belief,  the  prerogatives  that  this 
implies  were  bestowed  by  the  Founder  on  Peter  and 
his  successors.  In  the  controversies  incidental  to 
the  heresies  and  schisms  that  marked  the  early  cen- 


turies of  Christianity  the  dissenting  bishops  and 
their  followers  were  constantly  blamed  by  the  or- 
thodox Fathers  for  disrupting  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  when  they  definitely  withdrew  or  were 
cast  out,  they  were  looked  upon  as 
a.  Position  branches  lopped  o£F  from  the  parent 
Regarding  tree  and  deprived  of  its  life-giving 
Ron-Roman  power.  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the 
Commun-  constant  attitude  of  the  Roman  Oath- 
tons,  olic  Church  in  all  subsequent  ages 
toward  seceding  sects  or  nations.  She 
sincerely  deplores  the  fact  that  Christendom  is  so 
hopelessly  divided  against  itself,  and  in  her  liturgy 
she  prays  constantly  for  unity,  continuing  the 
prayer  of  her  divine  Founder  that  all  his  followers 
be  one  in  him.  But  at  the  same  time,  this  much- 
desired  unity  must  be  such  as  Christ  himself  would 
have  it — a  unity  the  conditions  of  which  must  be 
submitted  to  her  as  judge,  since  she  beUeves  herself 
to  be  the  divinely  appointed  custodian  of  his  doc- 
trine, the  authentic  interpreter  of  his  will.  If  she 
shows  herself  rigid  and  uncompromising,  it  is  be- 
cause she  feels  the  heavy  responsibility  of  her  di- 
vine mission.  She  longs  to  gather  the  scattered 
elements  of  Christendom  under  her  wings,  but  how- 
ever precious  and  desirable  church  unity  may  be, 
she  does  not  deem  herself  free  to  accept  it  under 
conditions  which  in  her  esteem  entail  a  sacrifice  of 
principle  or  betrayal  of  her  sacred  trust.  In  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  outside 
the  domain  of  faith  and  morals,  she  is  willing  to 
make  all  reasonable  concessions  to  dissident  com- 
munions desiring  to  reenter  the  fold,  but  as  regards 
the  essential  principles  above  stated  she  considers 
compromise  to  be  impossible.  That  the  e£fort8  made 
in  the  past,  notably  in  the  ecumenical  councils  of 
Lyons  (1274)  and  Florence  (1438-45),  to  restore 
union  with  the  Greek  Church  were  not  permanentiy 
successful  is  to  be  deplored,  but  Roman  Catholics 
are  confident  that  the  impartial  historian  of  these 
epochs  will  not  make  the  Church  of  Rome  responsi- 
ble for  the  failure.  The  earnest  desire  and  hope  of 
the  Church  for  Christian  mdty,  as  also  the  condi- 
tions under  which  she  considers  it  possible  of  real- 
isation, are  ably  and  fully  set  forth  by  the  late  Pope 
Leo  Xin.  in  his  encyclical  letters  "  j^rsclara  Gratu- 
lationis  Publics  "  on  the  Reunion  of  Christendom 
(June  20,  1894)  and  "  Satis  Cognitum  "  on  Church 
Unity  (June  20, 1896).  Jambs  F.  Dbibgoll. 

V.  Supplement:  The  question  of  the  union  ol 
churches  involves  three  points:  (1)  union  of  those 
churches  which  acknowledge  the  historic  episco- 
pacy, as  the  Greek,  Roman,  Anglican  and  Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  and  Orthodox  CathoHc;  (2)  union 
of  those  churches  which  do  not  base  the  validity  of 
ordination  on  the  historic  einscopacy;  (3)  ultimate 
union  of  these  two  great  classes  in  one. 

In  the  first  class,  union  is  conditioned,  first,  by 
an  adjustment  between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
churches  by  differences  centering  on  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  on 
the  infallibility  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  on  the 
immaculate  conception  of  tiie  Virgin  Mary.  The 
question  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  be  solved  dther  by  the  Roman  Church 
returning  to  the  earlier  ecumenical  position  which 
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does  not  teach  the  double  procession,  but  which 
arose  in  the  West  in  the  ninth  century,  or  by  a  re- 
statement of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
the  Father  through  the  Son  instead  of  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  or  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches  may  agree  on  a  double  mission  of  the  Spirit 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  leaving  the  inner-trini- 
tarian  process  undefined  as  in  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  Greek  Church  would  also  have  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Nestorians,  Armenians, 
Jacobites,  and  Copts.  Secondly,  the  Anglican 
Church  and  its  daughters,  and  the  Old  (Orthodox) 
Catholic  bodies  as  well  as  the  Greek  will  have  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 
and  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
Mary,  unless,  indeed,  in  both  of  these  instances  the 
Roman  Church  recedes  from  her  unique  position  on 
these  questions. 

In  churches  of  the  second  class,  union  is  actually 
in  process  of  realization.  Since  the  great  majority 
of  these  churches  accept  the  first  three  positions  of 
the  "  Quadrilateral,"  there  is  no  fundamental  im- 
pediment to  their  ultimately  coming  together.  A 
union  is  therefore  possible  either  by  voluntary  asso- 
ciation for  the  prosecution  of  particular  interests, 
as  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  and  world- 
wide missionary  conferences,  in  which  even  the  first 
class  niay  heartily  cooperate.  Thero  may  also  be 
federated  union  (which  is  indeed  taking  place)  first 
among  churches  having  the  same  general  source 
and  name,  as  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
where  the  branches  become  reunited  to  the  parent 
stock,  or  where  the  religious  S3rmpathies  are  closest 
and  the  common  spirit  and  aims  are  more  nearly 
identical.  In  case,  however,  the  doctrinal  differ- 
ences prevent  the  sort  of  \mion  contemplated  in  the 
''  Quadrilateral,"  the  basis  would  have  to  be  broad- 
ened so  as  to  include  Jewish  congregations.  Uni- 
tarians, UniversaUsts,  and  Independents,  and  this 
might  be  defined  by  the  general  religious  aim  and 
the  conduct  of  life.  To  many  persons  the  actual 
difficulties  confronting  this  class  of  religious  com- 
munions seem  not  unsurmountable.  This  would 
require  not  necessarily  uniformity  of  external  organ- 
ization, or  aboUtion  of  denominations,  but  compre- 
hension, each  emphasizing  the  distinctive  content 
of  its  faith.  The  problem  presented  by  vested  in- 
terests, as  missionary  societies,  publishing-houses, 
and  denominational  colleges,  is  susceptible  of  satis- 
factory adjustment. 

The  union  of  the  first  and  third  classes  offers  a 
different  problem.  From  the  Anglican  side  a  solu- 
tion appeared  in  sight  about  300  years  ago.  At  that 
time: 

"The  Church  of  England  reeognized  in  vmrioui  wmyi,  di- 
reetly  or  indirectly,  the  validity  of  Preebsrterian  ordination, 
and  held  communion  with  Lutheran  and  Calvinistie  Churehea 
on  the  Continent  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the  Reeto- 
ration  in  1662,  when  the  Ordinal  waa  introduced  in  ita  prev- 
ent form. 

**  Archbiahop  Cranmer,  the  greateat  Angiical  liturgiat,  called 
Martin  Butaer,  a  mediator  between  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Swiaa  Reformera,  from  Straaburg  to  the  chair  of  ayatematic 
theology  in  Cambridge,  and  Peter  Martyr,  a  atrict  Calviniat, 
in  the  aame  capacity,  to  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford,  and  eon- 
aulted  them  freely  in  the  preparation  of  the  Artidea  of  Re- 
ligion and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Eliiabethan 
biahopa,  who,  during  their  exile  und«r  Queen  Mary,  had 


Bought  refuge  in  Zurich,  Baael,  and  Gmwva,  wrote  lettera 
overflowing  with  gratitode  for  the  hoapltality  and  Hndneaa 
received  from  the  Swiaa  Reformera  and  pieachera,  and  ad- 
dreaaed  them  aa  apiritual  fathera  and  brethren.  Bullinger'i 
Deeadtt  and  Calvin'a  IntHtutn  were  the  higheat  anthorttiea 
in  the  univeraitiea  of  Eni^and,  and  the  tnflqwicff  oi  Beza'a 
editiona  of  the  Greek  Teatament,  hia  text  and  notea,  ia  mani- 
feat  in  the  Authoriied  Veraion  of  King  Jamea.  The  '  judi- 
doua'  Roolker,  the  atandard  writer  on  Church  polity,  ex- 
preaaed  profound  veneration  for  Calvin  aa  '  the  wlaoat  man 
that  ever  the  French  Church  did  enjoy '  (PreCaee  to  hia 
EeelewtawHcal  PolUy);  and  he  expreariy  admitted  an '  eztraor- 
dinary  kind  of  vocation  where  the  Church  muat  needa  have 
aome  ordained  and  neither  hath  nor  can  have  poaaibly  a 
biahop  to  ordain;  in  caae  of  auch  neeeaaity,  the  ordinary  in- 
atitution  of  God  hath  given  oftentimea,  and  may  give,  place. 
And  therrfore  we  are  not  aimply  without  exception  to  urge 
a  lineal  deeeent  of  power  from  the  Apoatlea  by  eontiimed 
aueeeaaion  of  biahopa  in  every  eifectual  ordination '  (Socle- 
•iuHeal  Poliit,  book  viL  14).  Even  Jamea  L,  who  hated  the 
Preabyteriana^  aent  five  ddegatea,  indnding  three  biahopa 
(George  Cazleton,  John  Davenant,  and  Joeeph  Hall),  to  the 
Calviniatic  Synod  of  Dort,  who  raised  no  queation  about  the 
neceeaity  of  the  epiaeopate  for  the  being  or  the  wdl-being 
of  the  Church  "  (Phflip  SchalT,  The  Rmintm  of  CftrMradom. 
pp.  21-28,  New  York,  1898). 

The  open  door  indicated  in  the  above  citation 
being  now  doaed,  the  situation  involves  a  radical 
contention  all  along  the  line.  The  problem  pre- 
sented IS  that  of  those  who  affirm  and  those  who 
deny  the  exclusive  divine  legitimacy  of  particular 
organisation  and  orders  of  the  ministry.  On  the 
one  handy  the  double  claim  is  advanced,  that  those 
only  are  validly  ordained  ministers  whose  ordination 
rests  on  the  basis  of  the  historic  episcopacy,  and 
that  such  a  succession  can  be  traced  historically  to 
its  authentic  source  in  the  apostolic  college.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  valid  ordination 
consists  in  the  immediate  and  orderly  setting  apart 
of  suitable  persons  to  the  Christian  ministry  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  aim  of  particular 
churches.  If,  then,  union  between  these  two  op- 
posed camps  is  to  take  place,  it  can  be  effected  cmly 
by  coming  to  an  understanding  on  this  vital  issue; 
either  the  episcopally  ordained  will  have  to  revise 
their  position  as  to  the  historic  basis  of  episcopacy, 
or  broaden  their  interpretation  of  ordination  to  in- 
clude those  of  non-episcopal  conununions  who  are 
consecrated  according  to  the  usage  of  thdr  denomi- 
nation, or  else  the  non-episcopal  ministers  and 
churches  will  have  to  confess  that  their  ordinations 
are  invalid,  and  so  seek  from  episcopal  sources 
"  authentic  "  ordination.  So  far  as  these  two  views 
embody  ultimate  convictions,  expectation  that 
either  party  will  surrender  to  ihe  other  spears  to 
be  Utopian.  The  question  of  the  existing  parity  of 
ministers  is  fundamental;  it  can  not  be  postponed 
with  the  view  of  arriving  at  a  different  conclusion 
as  result  of  further  historical  inquiry.  At  the  same 
time  one  can  not  even  imagine  conditions  in  wfaidi 
non-episcopally  ordained  ministers  will  discredit  and 
therefore  nullify  their  ordination.  Moreover,  one 
does  not  see  how  a  discussion  is  even  ooncdvable 
between  the  two  parties  except  on  the  basis  of  the 
equality  of  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  orders;  and 
this  signifies  that  while  there  is  something  to  adjust , 
there  is  nothing  to  adjudicate. 

C.  A.  Bbckwitb. 
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Orthodox  Churth  of  tho  Batt  in  tho  18th  Century:  a  Cor- 
retpondenee  boiween  fA«  EcuUm  Patriarcho  and  the  Non- 
jwino  Biehope.     With  an  Introduction  on  Varioua  Proj- 
ecUofthe  Reunion,  ib.  1868;  E.  B.  Puaey,  Eirenicon,  part 
III.,  ib.  1870;  H.  Bannerman,  Eeeaye  on  Chrietian  Unity ^ 
lb.  1871;  J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllinger,  Lecttwea  on  the  Reunion 
of  the  Churehee,  ib.  1872;    H.  P.  Liddon,  Report  of  ,  ,  . 
Reunion  Conference  .  ,  ,  at  Bonn,  2  vola.,  ib.  1875-76; 
T.  H.  VaQ,  The  Comprehtneive  Chwreh;  or,  Chrietian  Unity 
and  Ecdeeiaetioal  Union  in  the  Protealant  Epiecopal  Church, 
New  York,  1879;  W.  J.  E.  Bennett.  Foreign  Churchee  in 
Relation  to  the  Anglican,  London,  1882;  F.  Myera,  Catholie 
Thoughte  on  the  Church,  ib.  1883;  B.  Franklin,  The  Church 
and  the  Bra,  New  York,  1884;  J.  TuUooh,  Unity  ofChrie- 
tendom,  London,  1884;    R.  I.  Woodhouse,   What  ia  the 
Churchf  ib.  1886;    J.  Justus,  Freie  Oedanken  xur  Beur- 
theQung  der  Kirche,  Stuttgart,  1884;  P.  Schaff.  Christ  and 
Christianity,  New  York.  1885;   D.  Q.  Bannerman,  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  the  Church,  Edinbursh.   1887;    J.   H., 
Christianity  versus    Bcdesiasticism,    I^ndon,    1887;    C. 
Wordsworth,  PuUic  Appeals  on  Behalf  of  Christian  Unity, 
Edinbursh,  1887;    H.  Forrester.  Christian  Unity  and  the 
Historic  Episcopate,  New  York,  1889;  R.  Govett,  What  is 
the  Churchf  Norwich,  1889;    C.  Gore,   The  Mission  of  the 
Church,  London,  1891;  idem.  Orders  and  Unity,  ib.  1910; 
T.  S.  Hamlin,  Denominationaliem  versus  Christian  Union, 
New  York,  1891;  M.  Watson,  Christianity  and  the  Church, 
London,  1891;   W.  J.  Dawson,  The  Church  of  Tomorrow, 
ib.  1892;   E.  NaviUe,  Le  Thnoignage  du  Christ  et  VuniU 
du  monde  ehritien,  Geneva,  1893;   T.  Rohleder,  Poliiisch- 
religidse  Chrundlage  fOr  dcu  einige  ChrieterUum,  Esslingen, 
1893;  A.  H.  Bradford,  The  Question  of  Unity,  New  York, 
1894;  J.  Hammond.  The  Christian  Church,  Oxford,  1894; 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  Some  Thoughts  on  Christian  Reunion, 
Lcmdon,  1895;    D.  Dorchester,  The  Problem  of  Rdigioue 
Progress,  New  York,  1895;    Eastern  Church  Association, 
Russia  and  the  English  Church  during  the  Last  Fifty  Years, 
London,  1895;   C.  W.  Shields,  The  United  Church  of  the 
United  States,  New  York,  1896;    W.  Earle,  The  Reunion 
of  Christianity  made  Practicable,  London,  1896;    H.  H. 
Jeaffreson,  The  Church  of  the  Living  Qod,  ib.  1896;  A.  J. 
Mason.  The  Principles  of  Ecclesiastical  Unity,  ib.  1896; 
T.  Richey.  Five  Lectures  upon  the  Church,  New  Haven, 
Conn..  1896;  V.  Staley.  Plain  Words  on  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  London,  1896;  V.  Charbonnel,  Le  Congris  dee  re- 
Ugions  et  le  Suisse,  Geneva,  1897;    T.  Fallot.  Qu*est-ce 
qu'une  SgliseT  Paris,  1897;   F.  J.  A.  Hort,  The  Christian 
MceUsia,   London.   1897;    E.   Monteio   Rtes,   Restableei- 
miento  de  la  unidad  religiosa  en  los  pueblos  cristianos,  Ma- 
drid. 1897;   E.  A.  Litton,  The  Church  of  Christ,  London, 
1898;  W.  R.  Huntington,  A  National  Church,  New  York, 
1891;   C.  Bigg,  Unity  in  Diversity,  London,  1899;    P.  F. 
Jalaquier,  De  rSglise,  Paris,  1899;    J.  B.  Nichols,  Evanr- 
geUoal  Bdief.    Essay  on  the  Conflict  betufeen  EvangdieaJr 
ism  and  Sacerdotalism,  Lcmdon,  1899;    R.  Palmer,  The 
CathoUe  and  Apostolic  Church,  ib.  1899;    H.  Symonds, 
Leetvree  on  Chrietian  Unity,  Toronto,  1899;    J.  Boehm, 
Die     Wiedervereinigung    der    christlichen    Confessionen, 
Mains,  1900;  E.  T.  Green,  The  Church  of  Christ,  in  J.  H. 
Bum,  The  Churchman's  Library,  London,  1900;   E.  H.  A. 
Scherer,  What  is  CathoUcismf  ib.  1900;  N.  Dimook,  Chris- 
tian Unity,  ib.  1902,  new  ed..  New  York.  1910;    A.  J. 
Harvey,  The  Coming  Unity.     The  PraiMem  of  the  Churches, 
Jjoadoa,  1902;   H.  H.  Henson,  Oodly  Union  and  Concord, 
ib.     1902;     idon,    Antfiicanism    and    Reunion.    Sermon 
Preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Trinity  Sunday,  June 
J 4,  1908,  ib.  1908;    idem.  The  Road  to  Unity,  ib.  1911; 
8.  J.  Jones,  EngUmd  and  the  Holy  See,  ib.  1902;    A.  T. 
Tuzberville,  Stepe  toward  Christian  Unity,  ib.  1902;    The 
Encyclical  Letters  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  New  York,  1903; 
B.  W.  Archer,  The  Question  of  Reunion  with  Rome,  Lon- 
don, 1903;   W.  R.  GanKm,  Reunion  Essays,  ib.  1903;   C. 
Harris,  Christian  Reunion  from  the  Nonconformist  and 
Church  Point  of  View,  etc.,  ib.  1903;  J.  Hunkey,  A  Plea 
Jiar  Christian  Unity,  Atchison,  Kan.,  1903;    F.  X.  Kiefl, 
I>er  Friedeneplan  dee  Leibnie  sur  Wiedervereinigung  der 
oetrennten  christlichen  Kitchen,   Paderbom,    1903;    Earl 
Nelsoo,  Home  Reunion,  London,  1905;  A.  Campbell.  The 
Christian  System  in  Reference  to  the  Union  of  Christians, 
Birmingham,  1905;    Father  Paul  James  Francis  and  S. 
Joofls,  The  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  Garrison.  N.  Y..  1907; 
A.  Tanqueiey.  Synopsis  theologices  dogmatical  fundamen- 
taUe,  Toumai.   1907;    N.  Smyth,  Passing  Protestantism 
Catholieism,  New  York,  1908;    F.  Spenoe, 


Christian  Re-union.  A  Plea  for  fAs  Restoration  of  the 
"  Ecdeeia  of  Ood,**  London.  1908;  G.  A.  Briggs,  Church 
Unity:  Studiee  ofiU  moet  important  Problems,  New  York, 
1909;  W.  M.  Brown,  The  Level  Plan  for  Church  Union. 
With  an  Introduction  on  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
Historic  Episcopate  by  O.  W.  Smith,  and  an  Appendix  on 
the  Chief  Barrier  to  Christian  Unity,  by  **  Anglican  Pres- 
byter:* New  York,  1910;  F.  J.  Firth,  Christian  UwUy  in 
Effort:  Something  about  the  religious  Faiths,  Creede,  and 
Deede  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  and  Elsewhere  in 
their  Relation  to  Chrietian  Unity  in  Effort,  Philadelphia, 
1910;  R.  de  Bary,  A  New  Rome.  A  Study  of  Vieible 
Unity  among  Non-Papal  Christians,  London.  1911;  Church 
Unity:  A  Criticism  and  a  Correspondence,  ib.  1911;  A.  C. 
A.  Hall,  The  Sevenfold  Unity  of  the  Chrietian  Church,  New 
York,  1911;  Lord  Kinnaiid  (editor).  The  Problem  of  Unity, 
London,  1911;  W.  Sanday,  in  Contemporary  Review,  1911; 
Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  .  .  .  ontheRdation  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
to  the  Church  of  Sweden,  London,  1911;  G.  M.  Williams, 
The  Church  of  Sweden  and  the  Ant^iean  Communion,  Biil- 
waukee,  1911;  J.  Wordsworth,  The  National  Church  of 
Sweden,  London,  1911;  for  a  gmeral  popular  survey  from 
the  Swedish  point  of  view  see  N.  Sddetblom,  "  Canterbuzy 
och  Upsala,*'  in  Det  nya  Sverige,  voL  iii. 

UmON,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  IN  GERMANY. 

Eodesiastioal  Situation  Before  Union  (|  1). 

Literary  Advocacy  of  Union  (|  2). 

Beginnings  in  Nassau,  Prussia,  and  Elsewhere  (|  3) 

Development  in  Prussia  (|  4). 

Present  Situation  (|  5). 

By  ecclesiastical  union  is  meant  the  uniting  of 
churches  of  diverse  creeds  into  a  single  communion 
without  change  of  denominational  peculiarities, 
such  union  being  distinctively  Protestant,  and  in 
this  discussion  especially  German.  For  such  move- 
ments in  England  and  America  see  Church  Federa- 
tion. The  attempts  to  unite  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  other  religions  are  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, unionistic,  since  the  Roman  Church  insists 
upon  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  which  itself  involves  change  of  doctrine  and 
loss  of  denominational  characteristics. 

The  Reformation  resulted  in  two  confessions  dis- 
tinct in  doctrine,  organisation,  and  worship,  as  op- 
posed to  each  other  as  both  were  to  the  Roman 
Church.      In    Switzerland,    Holland, 
I.  Bcclesi-  Scotland,  and  France  the  Reformed 
astical      became  supreme;  in  the  Scandinavian 
Situation    lands  Lutheranism  was  triumphant; 
Before      in  Germany  alone  did  the  two  exist 
Union,      side  by  side.    Here  the  Lutherans  were 
more  opposed  to  union  than  were  the 
Reformed,  the  divergency  being  essentially  doc- 
trinal and  eucharistic.    Orthodoxy  forbade  all  union 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but 
when  orthodoxy's  supremacy  was  shaken  by  Piet- 
ism and  broken  by  rationalism,  thoughts  of  union, 
hitherto  confined  to  individuals,  gained  wide  cur- 
rency.   Pietism,  laying  all  its  stress  on  intensity  of 
piety,  personal  experience,  and  Christian  life,  saw 
too  clearly  the  virtues  of  other  denominations  and 
the  faults  of  its  own  to  have  sympathy  with  denomi- 
national distinctions.    Rationalism,  as  opposed  both 
to  orthodoxy  and  to  Pietism,  which  were  at  one  in 
their  adherence  to  revelation,  denied  that  religion 
was  specifially  Christian  and  was,  ther^ore,  indiffer- 
ent to  sectarianism.    At  the  same  time,  the  ration- 
alists, when  they  advocated  union,  aimed  at  the 
furtherance  of  toleration  and  the  consequent  de- 
velopment of  Christianity  into  a  imiversal  religion. 
Here  began  the  revival  of  Biblical  Christianity  in 
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the  early  nineteenth  oentuiy.  This  new  piety,  how- 
ever, had  no  sectarian  bias,  Lutherans,  Reformed, 
and  Roman  Catholics  feeling  themselves  essentially 
one.  The  two  Protestant  bodies  considered  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  the  same  church,  external  dif- 
ferences were  felt  to  be  undesirable,  and  the  de- 
nominational spirit  that,  a  century  earlier,  had  been 
maintained  for  truth's  sake,  was  now  held  blame- 
worthy, again  for  truth's  sake. 

This  was  manifest  in  the  domain  of  literature. 
In  1703  Winkler  [inspector  at  Halle],  by  his  iir- 
canum  reffium  [a  plan  of  union  which  he  suggested 
to  Friedrich  I.,  according  to  which  no  one  could  be 
installed  as  pastor  who  had  not  studied  at  Halle!], 
had  roused  a  storm  of  protest;  in  1803  such  a  work 
as  G.  J.  Planck's  Ueber  die  Trennung  und  Wieder- 
vereiniffung  der  getrennten  chriatlichen  HauptparUien 
(TQbingen,  1803)  found  general  ap- 
3.  Littraiy  proval  when  it  advocated  t^e  cautious 
Advocacy  introduction  of  union  into  at  least  a 
of  nnk>n.  limited  area.  Schleiermacher,  in  his 
Zwei  unvorgreifiiche  Qviachten  in  Saehen 
dea  protestarUischen  KircKenweHns,  ttmOchsl  in  Beti^ 
hung  aufden  preuasischen  Stoat  (Berlin,  180i),  urged 
the  abandonment  of  sectarian  antagonisms,  though 
not  of  denominational  distinctions.  Such  union, 
however,  he  deemed  advisable  only  where  its  ne- 
cessity was  distinctly  and  generally  felt,  as  in  Prus- 
sia; and  he  maintained  that  it  was  to  be  e£fected 
without  interference  with  doctrine  or  lituigy  and 
should  come  about  imder  the  mandate  of  the  State. 
Some  years  later  app>eared  the  l^e&er  die  Vereinigung 
der  beiden  protestantiachen  Kirchengemeinden  in  der 
preueaiechen  Monarchie  of  F.  S.  G.  Sack  (Berlin, 
1812),  who  had,  in  1798,  proposed  a  joint  lituigy 
for  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in  Prussia.  Unlike 
Schleiermacher,  Sack  held  that  a  creed  was  neces- 
sary for  the  united  church,  the  Apostles'  Greed  and 
the  Augsbuig  Confession  being  suggested  for  this 
purpose;  and  he  likewise  substituted  for  State 
authority  the  consent  of  the  clergy  of  the  two 
churches  and  the  approval  of  the  great  majority  of 
their  members. 

Plans  for  union  received  an  important  impulse 
through  the  tricentennial  of  the  Reformation  in 
1817.    The  beginning  was  made  in  Nassau,  where, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  government, 
3.  Begin-   a  synod  of  thirty-eight  clergy  delegated 
nings  In     by  the  State  convened  at  Ildstein  and 
Nassau,     determined  that  the  most  fitting  cele- 
Pmssia,  and  bration  of  the  event  commemorated 
Elsewhere,  would  be  the  union  of  both  Protestant 
bodies  in  the  duchy  under  the  name 
of  the  Evangelical  Christian  Church.   Their  proposal 
was  welcomed  both  by  the  synod  and  by  the  people, 
nor  was  it  until  later  that  a  number  of  Lutherans 
separated  from  the  national  church  and  formed  a 
distinct  Lutheran  church  at  Steeden.    In  Prussia 
the  introduction  of  union  was  connected  with  the 
same  event  as  in  Nassau,  though  here  there  was  a 
long  preliminary  development.    Since  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  Lutherans  and  Reformed  had 
enjoyed  equal  privileges  in  the  electorate  of  Bran- 
denburg; and  the  desire  of  reconciling  the  religious 
differences  of  their  subjects  and  of  uniting  the  Pro1>- 
estants  in  their  domains  had  made  the  Hohensol- 


lems  advocates  of  union.  Frederick  William  HI. 
was,  therefore,  only  true  to  the  traditions  of  his 
house  when,  in  his  proclamation  of  Sept.  27,  1817, 
he  urged  the  union  of  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in 
one  new  Evangelical  Christian  Church.  The  royal 
appeal  was  gladly  followed,  especially  in  the  western 
portions  of  Prussia,  encountering  only  sporadic  op- 
position, even  outside  the  kingdom.  A  series  of 
smaller  German  states  follow^  the  example  of 
Prussia.  The  first  general  synod  of  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate  at  Kaiserslautem  in  1818  resolved  upon 
union;  from  1817  to  1822  union  was  realised  in  a 
great  portion  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  and  in 
1818  in  Hanau  and  Fulda,  exclaves  of  the  elector- 
ate of  Hesse;  in  Baden  and  Waldeck  union  was  de- 
creed in  1821;  and  of  the  Anhalt  principalities 
Bemburg  accepted  union  in  1820,  Deasau  in  1827, 
and  K6then  in  1880,  though  in  aU  these  states  the 
organisation  of  the  union  and  its  relation  to  the 
doctrinal  standards  of  the  denominations  varied. 

In  Prussia,  meanwhile,  efforts  were  being  made, 
after  1814,  to  reorganise  the  church,  and  in  1817 
and  the  following  years  a  synodo-presbyterian  sys- 
tem was  actually  introduced,  but  soon  proved  im- 
practicable.   The  king  was,  aooording- 
4.  Develop- ly,  obliged  to  take  matters  into  his  own 
ment  in     hands  in^'greater  measure  than  he  bad 
Prussia,     originally  planned.    Under  the  condi- 
tions then  prevailing,  the  realisation 
of  union  was  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  lit- 
urgy, especially  as,  from  the  very  firsts  the  accept- 
ance of  a  common  communion  service  was  held  to 
imply  the  acceptance  of  union.    Hitherto,  during 
the  rationalistic  period,  caprice  had  been  dominant 
in  the  liturgy,  but  Frederick  William,  filled  with 
affection  for  thne-honored  usages  and  realising  the 
advantages  of  orderly  worship,  now  urged  the  ne- 
cessity cf  a  new  liturgy  for  the  Prussian  church. 
Himself  a  fervent  admirer  of  Luther,  the  lituigy 
was  modeled  essentially  on  Lutheran   lines;    and 
the  king  felt  that,  though  unable  and  unwilling  to 
force  union,  he  could  yet,  in  virtue  of  his  eoelesiaa- 
tical  power,  command  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
liturgy.    But  the  results  were  most  unsatisfactory 
— ^too  Lutheran  for  the  Reformed,  and  su^iciously 
non-Lutheran  for  the  Lutherans.    Even  Reformed 
presbyteries  eager  for  union  refused  this  lituiigy; 
and  opposition  to  the  ritual  led  to  opposittoo  to 
union  itself,  and  then  to  separation  of  a  portion  of 
the  Prussian  Lutherans  from  the  united  ti^*ao«>«^i 
church.    Such  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  new  lit- 
urgy would  not  have  arisen  had  there  not  been  a 
momentous  change  in  religious  convictions.     The 
power  of  rationalism,  with  its  religious  indifference, 
had  been  broken,  and  a  return  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Church  was  eversrwhere  perceptible.    As  a  con- 
sequence, various  tendencies  arose  which  constn^d 
the  nature  and  purpose  oi  union  in  very  different 
ways.    Some  valued  union  as  abrogating  sectariaxk- 
ism;  others,  as  representing  the  conmion  elements 
of  Protestant  teachings;    others  still,  as  denying 
neither   the   validity   of   Lutheran   doctrines    in 
churches  historically  Lutheran,  nor  of  Refcxmed 
teachings  in   analogous   Reformed   bodies.      The 
change  here  indicated  is  reflected  in  official  utter- 
ances respecting  union.    In  1817  union  meant  the 
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establidunent  of  a  new  Evangelical  Christian  Church 
by  the  amalgamation  of  two  sundered  Protestant 
bodies.  In  the  cabinet  order  oi  Feb.  28, 1834,  union 
abrogated  nothing,  and  implied  only  a  spirit  of 
toleration  which  was  unwilling  to  allow  individual 
points  of  doctrine  to  form  a  barrier  to  external  re- 
ligious unity.  Denominational  tendencies  within 
the  union  reached  their  climax  in  the  cabinet  order 
of  Mar.  6,  1852,  enacting  that  the  supreme  Protes- 
tant ecclesiastical  council  was  empowered  to  repre- 
sent the  Evangelical  national  church  as  a  whole, 
and  to  maintain  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  dif- 
ferent confessions  and  the  institutions  based  on 
these  confessions,  adding  that,  in  matters  which 
could  be  determined  only  on  the  basis  of  one  of  the 
two  confessions,  decisions  should  be  rendered  not 
according  to  the  votes  of  all  members,  but  only  of 
those  belonging  to  the  denomination  concerned. 
The  development  of  the  organisation  of  the  national 
church  in  Prussia  since  1873  has  exercised  no  direct 
influence  on  union,  since  it  was  explicitly  declared 
that  this  organisation  did  not  concern  union  or 
denominational  position.  Indirectly,  however,  it 
has  doubtless  strengthened  union. 

The  men  who  proposed  and  the  churches  that 
accepted  union  committed  no  wrong,  injustice  first 
beginning  when  those  of  different  convictions  were 
prevented  from  acting  accordingly. 
5.  Present  But  the  problem  becomes  more  (tiffi- 
Sitoation.  cult  when  the  right  or  wrong  of  Prot- 
estant union  is  considered.  This  has 
been  a  moot  question  for  over  three  centuries,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  will  never  definitely 
be  answered,  for  its  solution  depends  not  on  ob- 
jective facts,  but  on  judgment  concerning  the  value 
of  unity  and  definiteness  of  the  Church's  teaching 
and  on  the  uniformity  of  ecclesiastical  ordinances. 
This  judgment  necessarily  varies  according  to  the 
individual,  and  absolute  uniformity  of  thought  and 
conduct  is  impossible,  however  great  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  may  be.  Both  the  advocates 
and  the  opponents  of  union  had  a  certain  degree  of 
justification,  and  the  fact  that  the  opponents  of 
the  movement  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  was  due  to  the  conditions  of  the 
time.  Though  at  the  present  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  union  in  Germany  will  extend  beyond  its 
present  limits,  the  advocates  of  union  seem  to  be 
in  the  ascendency.  No  national  church  denomi- 
nationally Lutheran  can  maintain  a  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  the  Reformed,  and  in  almost  every 
church  the  Refonned  are  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  guests,  the  few  exceptions  being  due  to 
the  objections  of  the  pastors  ratiier  than  of  the  con- 
gregations. Extended  association  with  members  of 
other  denominations  has  tended  to  lessen  sectarian 
distinctions  by  revealing  the  many  points  of  mu- 
tual belief,  and  progress  in  theological  thought  has 
led  to  a  complete  transfonnation  of  the  sectarian 
spirit  prevailing  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  the  points  of  agreement  be- 
tween ^le  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  have  gained 
general  recognition,  decreasing  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  points  of  divergency.  Nevertheless,  the  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  the  two  bodies,  which  are  more 
than  eucharistic  divergencies,  still  remain.    Union 
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has  obviously  failed  to  remove  them,  and,  in  the 

present  condition  of  affairs,  they  seem  destined  to 

remain  permanently.  (A.  Haucx.) 

Bebuoobapht:  K.  I.  Nitaoh,  UrkwidmAveh  d«r  wmodi- 
9eKen  Umon,  Bonn,  1853;  J.  Q.  Seheibel.  AifmrnAMia* 
G€tehiehU  der  neueiten  Untenuhmuno  ctiur  Union,  Leip- 
«o»  1834;  idem,  Mitteaungen  Hber  dU  neuMU  GetehichU 
der  luthtruehen  Kirch§,  ib.  1835-36;  K.  W.  Herinc.  Oe- 
aehiehU  der  kirehUehm  Unionwertuehe,  2  parte,  ib.  1836- 
1838;  A.  Q.  Rudelbaeh,  RefimnaHon,  Lulherthwn  und 
Union,  ib.  1839;  R.  F.  Eylert,  CharakUrMiioe  aut  dom 
LAen  Friodrieh  WUhdm  III,,  part  iu.,  Macdebuii, 
1846;  J.  Mailer,  Die  evanodiachs  Union,  ihr  We»en  und 
gmichu  RmM,  Beriin.  1854;  F.  J.  Stahl,  Die  lutherieche 
Kirehe  und  die  Union,  ib.  1850;  T.  Wancemann,  Sieben 
BUeher  preueHoehon  KireKonoeechiehU,  ib.  1859-60;  idem. 
Die  preueeieehe  Union  in  ihrem  VerhOiinie  eur  Una  eanda, 
ib.  1884;  idem,  DU  kirehlieke  Katrinelepolitik  Friedrieh 
WUhelme  III,,  ib.  1884;  K.  H.  Saok,  Die  evanoeliache 
Kirehe  und  die  Union,  Bremen,  1861;  F.  Brandes.  Oe- 
eehuMe  der  kirehliehen  Poliiik  dee  Haueee  Brandenburg, 
Gotha,  1872;  C.  O.  Fimhaber,  Die  eoangelieche  kirehlieke 
Union  in  Naeeau,  Wiesbaden,  1895;  E.  Fdrster,  Die  Ent- 
etehung  der  preueeiechen  Landetkirche,  2  vola.,  Tabingen, 
1905-07. 

UiaON,  HTPOSTATia    See  Chbistoloot,  VI., 
S  1;  TRDraTY,  II. 

UNITARIAIIS. 

Modem  Doetrinal  Podtion  (|  1). 
Early  and  Medieval  Unitarianinn  (|  2). 
In  Poland  and  Hungary  (|  3). 
British  Unitarianism  (|  4). 
Unitarianiam  in  America  (|  5). 
Geniue  of  Unitarianism  (|  6). 

Constituting  an  undpg^matic  religious  fellowahip, 
Unitarians  have  no  formal  creed.  Freedom  hi 
church  as  in  university  is  their  funda- 
z.  Modem  mental  principle.  Their  ideal  is  the 
Doctrinal  cultivation  of  spiritual  life  in  a  free 
Position,  fellowship  under  the  authority  of  rea- 
son and  conscience.  Their  churches 
are  constituted  by  a  covenant  of  common  purpose, 
the  form  of  covenant  recommended  by  the  national 
conference  in  the  United  States  bdng:  "  in  the 
love  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  we  unite 
for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  service  of  man." 
Without  the  constraint  of  creed  Unitarians  agree 
in  affirmations  of  faith.  Having  abandoned  the 
doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity  and  moral  inabil- 
ity, they  assert  the  dignity,  worth,  and  spiritual 
capacity  of  human  nature.  Affirming  the  pure  hu- 
manity of  Jesus  they  cherish  an  en^usiastic  ven- 
eration for  him  as  a  supreme  instance  of  man's  re* 
ligious  experience  of  God  and  as  an  inspiring  prophet 
of  a  free  and  spiritual  religion  of  love  to  God  and 
man.  Having  early  declared  sound  reason  and  his- 
torical interpretation  to  be  the  standards  for  the 
use  of  Scripture,  Unitarians  have  fully  adopted  the 
methods  and  conclusions  of  Biblical  criticism  and 
value  the  Bible  thus  studied  as  a  classic  record  of 
man's  religious  experience.  Having  discarded  the 
Calvinist  limitation  of  divine  grace,  Unitarians  re- 
affirmed the  Gospel  faith  in  the  universal  loving 
fatherhood  of  God  and  have  related  that  faith  to 
their  view  of  human  nature.  Man  is  seen  as  bound 
to  God  by  kinship  of  being,  impelled  by  his  own 
nature  to  seek  communion  with  God  and  destined 
to  enjoy  God's  constant  indwelling  presence  with  a 
consciousness  like  that  of  Christ.  Salvation  means 
the  attainment  of  this  divinely  intended  character  of 
sonship  to  God  in  a  perfect  likeness  to  the  divine 
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character  of  love,  and  it  is  sought  by  growth  through 
the  exercise  of  the  soul's  highest  powers,  in  which 
God  communicates  himself  to  man.  Denying  all 
dogmatic  limitations  of  the  Church,  Unitarians  seek 
to  realise  as  the  chief  end  of  human  activity  and 
the  purpose  of  God's  universal  fatherhood  a  per- 
fect brotherhood  of  good  will.  They  devote  them- 
selves, therefore,  to  philanthropic  activities  and 
cherish  faith  in  the  progressive  development  of  all 
man's  higher  possibilities.  This  faith  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  perfect  humanity  engages  their  energy 
in  the  promotion  of  culture  and  of  higher  social  tiv- 
ing  as  requisite  for  the  fullest  nurture  of  the  relig- 
ious spirit.  Unitarians  see  in  the  life  after  death 
the  further  unfolding  of  the  eternal  life  now  experi- 
enced in  obedience  to  the  divine  will  revealed  in  the 
holiest  human  ideals. 

In  the  early  church  Unitarian  conceptions  of  God 

took  the  two  forms  of  Sabellianism  (see  Monarch- 

iaxism)  and  Adoptionism  (q.v.).    Only  the  latter 

has  analogies  to  modem  Unitarianism. 

a.  Early  and  It  conceived  Jesus  as  a  man  invested 

Medieval  with  the  spirit  of  God  and  exalted 
Unitarian-  through  death  and  resurrection  to  di- 
ism.  vine  authority  over  the  conscience  of 
men.  The  believer  was  to  be  baptized 
as  Christ  was  baptized,  and  to  be  adopted  as  he 
was  adopted  into  sonship  to  God.  The  ascendency 
of  the  Logos  Christology  after  270  a.d.  meant  the 
defeat  of  Adoptionism  in  the  Greek  churches,  but 
it  had  a  continued  life  among  the  Paulicians  (q.v.) 
of  Armenia,  and  through  their  colonization  of  the 
Danube  country  (eighth  and  tenth  centuries)  found 
connection  with  the  anti-ecclesiastical  Evangelical 
movements  of  the  West  from  the  eleventh  century 
onward.  In  the  West  also  the  early  Adoptionism 
had  some  continuity  of  life  in  spite  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Nicene  orthodoxy.  Augustine  was  reared 
in  this  view  and  never  lost  the  influence  of  it.  There 
are  traces  of  it  in  early  British  Christianity,  and  it 
was  wide-spread  in  Spain  even  after  ecclesiastics 
had  attempted  to  reconcile  it  with  the  Nicene  the- 
ology. The  condemnation  of  Felix  of  Urgel  by  the 
Prankish  Church  (799  a.d.)  and  the  later  complete 
assimilation  of  the  Spanish  Church  to  Roman  stand- 
ards prevented  the  further  development. 

In  the  Reformation  era  reaction  against  the  trini- 

tarian  dogma  had  sporadic  manifestations,  but  in 

Poland,  partly  under  Italian  influence 

3.  In       (e.g.,  Georgius  Blandrata,  q.v.),  it  was 

Poland  and  one  element  in  a  concerted  movement 

Hungary,  to  revise  dogma  by  reason.  After  1565 
this  rational  Biblicism  was  the  theol- 
ogy of  a  strong  group  of  Polish  churches,  and  in  1575 
obtained  the  leadership  of  Faustus  Socinus  and  the 
impress  of  his  theological  scholarship  (see  Socinus, 
Faustus,  Socinians).  Under  Sigismund  I.  and  II. 
Poland  enjoyed  religious  toleration,  and  the  Polish 
Unitarian  church  (college  at  Racow  after  1600)  de- 
veloped great  activity.  Jesuit  aggression  culminated 
in  the  suppression  of  the  college  and  churches 
(1638),  and  finally  (1658)  in  a  decree  for  the  expul- 
sion of  Socinians  from  the  realm.  The  exiles  were 
eventually  absorbed  in  the  churches  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Transylvania.  Unitarianism  found 
Advocates  in  Hungary  through  the  influence  of  the 


Italian  Stancarus  (1553)  and  the  Hungarian  Aran 
(1558),  and  its  progress  was  promoted  by  the  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  John  Sigismund  (1558)  after 
years  of  exile  spent  at  the  PoUsh  court  and  by  the 
arrival  of  Blandrata  from  Poland  as  court  physician. 
The  chief  leader  of  the  movement  was  Franciacus 
Davidis  (q.v.),  who  in  1556  had  become  head  of  the 
Lutheran  church  and  college  of  the  Magyar  capital 
of  Koloszv^,  and  ten  years  later,  when  royal  chap- 
lain, adopted  Unitarian  doctrines.  In  1568  Davidis 
was  made  bishop  of  the  avowed  Unitarian  churches 
which  by  act  of  the  diet  at  Torda  in  that  year  ob- 
tained freedom  of  worship  in  common  with  Lu- 
therans, Calvinists,  and  Catholics.  Court  favor 
ended  with  the  advent  to  the  throne  of  Stephen 
Bdthory,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  diets  of  1576 
and  1577*'restricted  Unitarian  synods  to  Koloscvdr 
and  Torda.  Unitarian  strength  was  indicated  by 
the  Synod  of  Torda  in  Biar.,  1578,  which  comprised 
322  clergsrmen. 

Since  1571  Davidis  had  opposed  prayer  to  Christ 
as  an  object  of  worship,  but  now,  in  1578,  met  re- 
sistanoe  from  Blandrata,  who  had  begun  to  retreat 
from  Unitarian  views.  In  1579  the  Roman  Catholic 
viceroy  Christopher  B^thory  placed  Davidis  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  magistrates  and  then,  at 
the  instance  of  Blandrata,  condemned  him  to  im- 
prisonment for  life  as  an  innovator  and  blasphemer. 
Davidis'  death  (Nov.  15,  1579)  in  the  dimgeon  of 
D^va  established  him  as  a  heroic  martyr  in  the 
sympathies  of  the  Hungarian  churches.  Though 
they  still  had  legal  existence,  the  Unitarians  suffered 
hardship.  Under  Austrian  rule,  in  1716,  their  pub- 
lications were  forbidden,  their  churches  confiscated, 
and  all  public  office  denied  to  them.  Since  the 
statute  of  1791,  which  recognized  the  liberty  of 
the  four  religions  of  Transylvania,  they  have  grown 
moderately  in  numbers,  and  are  in  close  fellowship 
with  their  coreligionists  in  England  and  America. 
The  college  at  Kaloszvdr  has  4  professors  and  25 
students  of  theology.  The  number  of  congregations 
is  116. 

Some  of  the  English  mart3rrs  of  the  sixteenth 

century  suffered  for  Arian  views,   but  the   first 

noteworthy  expression  of  the  sipirit 

4.  British  and  method  of  Unitarianism  waa  The 
Unitarian-  Reiigian  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way 
ism.  to  Salvation  (London,  1638),  by  ^^ill- 
iam  Chillingworth  (q.v.),  and  the  first 
conspicuous  application  of  this  method  with  ex- 
press Unitarian  results  was  made  by  John  Biddle 
(q.v.),  who  under  the  Conmionw^th  gathered 
a  society  in  London  and  published  his  views.  In 
1662  he  was  imprisoned  for  the  third  time,  and 
soon  died  of  prison  disease.  His  writings  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  his  disciple  Thomas  Fir- 
min  in  1691  (The  Faith  of  One  Ood).  Although 
Unitarianism  was  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  Toleration  Act  of  1689  (q.v.),  while  its  advo> 
cates  were  threatened  by  the  act  of  1698  with  loss 
of  civil  rights  and  imprisonment,  Socinian  and 
Arian  views  of  the  person  of  Christ  found  increasing 
favor  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  both 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  among  disKntersw 
Noted  instances  of  this  tendency  are  Samuel 
Clarke  (see  Ciabke,  Samttel,  4),  Natbanael  Lard* 
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ner,  Isaac  Watts,  and  Philip  Doddridge  (qq.v.)* 
The  first  chapel  with  the  Unitarian  name  was 
founded  in  Essex  Street,  London,  in  1778  by  The- 
ophilus  lindsey  (q.v.),  who  on  the  refusal  of  par- 
liament (1772)  to  receive  a  petition  for  the  relaxa- 
tion of  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
(q.v.)  had  resigned  his  living  in  Catterick,  York- 
shire. In  his  London  Chapel  he  used  Clarke's  re- 
vision of  the  English  liturgy.  Lindsey  was  aided 
by  the  sympathy  of  Presbyterians,  who  had  made 
their  chapels  built  since  1688  free  from  dogmatic 
restrictions,  and,  seeking  conformity  with  the  Bible 
alone,  had  relinquished  Calvinistic  views  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  decisive  influence  in 
this  change  was  exercised  by  the  eminent  scientist, 
publicist,  and  theologian,  Joseph  Priestley  (q.v.). 
As  an  avowed  Socinian  Priestley  ministered  to  con- 
gregations in  Leeds  (1768-80)  and  Birmingham 
(1780-91).  His  expression  of  favor  for  the  French 
Republic  led  to  an  attack  by  a  Birmingham  mob 
in  1791,  who  burned  his  chapel  and  destroyed  his 
house,  books,  and  scientific  instruments.  In  1794 
he  removed  to  Northmnberland,  Penn.,  where  he 
oilganized  a  Unitarian  church  and  where  he  died  in 
1804.  His  prolific  authorship  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  Unitarian  cause.  The  successor  of  Priestley  in 
Birmingham  and  of  Lindsey  in  London  (1795)  was 
Thomas  Belsham  (q.v.),  who  sought  to  make  "  the 
simple  and  proper  humanity  of  Christ  "  the  acknowl- 
edged Unitarian  view.  Another  notable  leader  was 
Lant  Carpenter  (q.v.),  preacher  in  Bristol.  In  1813 
the  legal  disabilities  of  Unitarians  were  removed 
and  in  1825  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association  was  formed  by  a  union  of  Presby- 
terian and  Baptist  churches  to  which  were  later 
joined  small  Methodist  groufis  like  the  **  Christian 
Brethren."  By  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Act  of  1844 
the  possession  of  ancient  endowments  and  chapels 
was  secured.  The  national  conference,  a  purely 
deliberative  body,  was  founded  in  1881.  In  1911 
there  were  378  ministers,  and  374  churches,  of  which 
295  are  in  England.  Theological  instruction  is  given 
in  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary College  at  Manchester.  The  Hibbert  Fund, 
instituted  by  Robert  Hibbert,  a  Jamaica  planter 
(died  1849),  has  promoted  scholarship  and  estab- 
Usbed  relations  with  the  theological  liberalism  of 
the  continent.  To  this  foundation  are  due  the  fa- 
mous Hibbert  lectures  (q.v.)  and  the  Hibbert  Jour- 
nal (since  Oct.,  1902).  Welsh  Unitarianism  began 
with  the  Arminian  revolt  from  Calvinism  of  Jenkin 
Jones  in  Llwynrhydowen  in  1726.  His  successors 
adopted  Arian  views.  There  are  thirty-four  churches 
in  South  Wales  and  a  college  at  Carmarthen.  Irish 
Unitarianism  began  in  1726,  when  the  presbytery 
off  Antrim  separated  from  the  general  synod  in  order 
to  establish  worship  without  subscription  to  creed. 
In  1830  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster  was 
farmed  on  similar  principles,  and  in  1835  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Irish  Non-Subscribing  Presbyterians 
united  these  free  churches.  There  are  thirty-eight 
churchee,  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down.  In  Scotiand  there  are  seven  churches,  the 
oldest  (Edinburgh)  dating  from  1776. 

In  America  the  avowal  of  Unitarian  views  began 
in  1785,  when,  at  the  persuasion  of  its  pastor,  James 


FreemBSi  (q.v.),  King's  Chapel,  the  oldest  Episcopal 
church  in  Boston,  omitted  from  the  Book  of  Can^ 

mon  Prayer  all  reference  to  the  Trinity 
5.  Unita-  and  to  the  deity  of  Christ.  The  chidT 
rianism  in  origin  of  American  Unitarianism,  how- 
America,    ever,     was    in     the    Congregational 

parishes  of  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
where  Arminian  tendencies  began  before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Aversion  to  creedal 
control  and  a  strict  adherence  to  Biblical  teaching 
differentiated  these  churches  from  those  responsive 
to  the  new  CSalvinism  of  the  school  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  (q.v.).  While  individuals  criticized  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  topic  was  not  debated 
in  sermons  and  publications,  and  the  growing  liber- 
alism directed  itself  mainly  against  the  CJalvinist 
view  of  human  nature.  The  division  of  Congrega- 
tionalism came  to  pass  through  the  efforts  of  Jedi- 
diah  Morse  and  others  to  organise  the  independent 
congregations  into  a  denomination  with  a  prescribed 
creed  and  a  polity  admitting  dose  relations  to  the 
Presbyterian  general  assembly.  This  aggressive 
element  founded  the  Andover  Theological  School 
(1808),  secured  the  election  of  orthodox  pastors  in 
and  near  Boston,  and  began  to  refuse  the  fellowship 
of  pulpit  exchanges  with  the  liberals.  Its  literary 
organ  was  The  Panaplist  (1805-20).  Liberalism  con- 
trolled Harvard  University,  had  eloquent  preach- 
ers in  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster  and  William 
EUery  Channing  (qq.v.)  and  literary  organs  in  the 
Monihly  Anthology  (1803  sqq.)  and  the  Christian 
Disciple  (1813  sqq.).  While  Morse's  plan  to  Pres- 
byterianise  the  church  polity  was  rejected  by  his 
associates  (1815),  he  provoked  a  crisis  by  a  sensa- 
tional exposure  of  the  progress  of  Unitarian  views 
and  by  sununoning  the  orthodox  to  separate  from 
the  liberals  (1815).  As  spokesman  d  the  latter 
group  Channing  made  a  sharp  protest  against  the 
"  system  of  exclusion  and  denunciation,"  but  ortho- 
dox secession  from  liberal  parishes  began  (about  80 
divisions  1815-35)  and  new  churches  were  foimded 
with  the  avowal  of  Unitarianism.  Recognising  the 
breach  as  inevitable,  Channing  boldly  chidlenged  his 
opponents  by  his  Baltimore  sermon  on  "  Unitarian 
Cliristianity  "  (1819)  and  his  Moral  Argument  againat 
Calvinism  (1820).  In  1820  the  first  step  to  the  as- 
sociation of  llb^als  was  taken  by  the  beginning  of 
the  Berry  Street  conference  of  ministers  in  Boston. 
The  American  Unitarian  Association  was  formed 
in  1825  for  the  work  of  church  extension,  but  for  a 
long  time  was  feebly  supported,  as  the  free  congre- 
gations were  averse  to  the  building  of  a  denominsr 
tion.  During  the  C!ivil  War  the  experience  of  Uni- 
tarians with  the  concerted  task  of  organising  and 
conducting  the  Sanitary  Commission  gave  new 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  the  Unitarian 
Association  and  led  to  the  first  representative  con- 
vention of  the  churches  in  New  York,  1865,  with 
the  formation  there  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches.  Sugges- 
tions of  a  creed  were  rejected,  but  many  were  dis- 
satisfied with  what  they  regarded  as  an  implied 
creed  in  the  name  of  the  conference  and  the  preamble 
of  its  constitution.  This  discontent  became  a  dis- 
tinction of  eastern  and  western  views.  A  Western 
Unitarian  Conference  had  been  founded  in  1852  with 
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veiy  coiiBervative  utteranoeB  respecting  the  office 
of  JesuB  and  the  significance  of  miracles,  but  it  had 
broadened  its  basis,  and  in  1875  welcomed  "  all  who 
desire  to  work  with  it  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of 
God."  These  differences  were  hannonised  by  the 
action  of  the  national  conference  at  Saratoga  in 
1894,  which  made  its  preamble  declare:  "  these 
churches  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus,  holding,  in 
accordance  with  his  teadiing,  that  practical  relig- 
ion is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man." 
In  1010  there  were  504  societies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  ministers  enlisted  in  the 
fellowship  were  538.  There  are  theological  schools 
at  Meadville,  Penn.  (founded  1844)  and  Berkeley, 
Gal.  (founded  1904).  Students  are  also  trained  in 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  founded  in  1817  and 
maintained  as  a  Unitarian  institution  to  1878,  when 
it  became  the  undenominational  thedogical  school 
of  Harvard  University. 

The  latest  phase  of  the  Unitarian  movement  is 
the  effort  to  increase  cooperation  among  those  in 
aU  lands  "  who  are  striving  to  unite  pure  religion 
and  perfect  liberty."  The  International  Council 
organised  for  this  purpose  in  Boston  in  1900  has 
held  congresses  in  London  (1901),  Amsterdam 
(1903),  Geneva  (1905),  Boston  (1907),  and  Berlin 
(1910). 

Unitarian  religious  thought  has  had  successive 
phases.  It  began  as  a  method  of  inquiry,  the  method 
of  Socinians  and  ArminianK.  No  truth 
6.  Genius  was  allowed  prior  validity  to  the  Bible, 
of  Uni-  the  Bible  was  interpreted  by  reason 
tirisnism.  and  conscience,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  Bible  by  this  method 
were  held  as  historic  revelation.  The  pioneer  in  a 
movement  beyond  this  position  was  Channing. 
Refusing  to  characterise  man  by  the  sin  which  de- 
prived him  of  his  true  being  as  man,  he  found  the 
essence  of  human  nature  in  the  moral  principle  of 
disinterested  justice  and  benevolence,  which  is  sov- 
ereign over  the  whole  self.  Religion  and  virtue  are 
the  mind  itself,  are  human  nature,  and  nothing  else. 
Therefore,  "  we  must  start  in  religion  from  our  own 
souls.  In  these  is  the  fountain  of  all  divine  truth. 
An  outward  revelation  is  possible  and  intelligible 
only  on  the  ground  of  conceptions  and  principles  pre- 
viously furnished  by  the  soul."  "  We  have  faculties 
for  the  spiritual  as  truly  as  for  the  outward  world." 
A  further  development  of  this  view  with  a  polemic 
against  dependence  on  miracle  and  mere  Biblicism 
enabled  Theodore  Parker  (q.v.)  to  inaugurate  the 
freer  critical  historical  valuation  of  the  Bible  and 
to  rescue  the  movement  from  the  rationalism  of 
Locke's  school,  while  the  more  poetic  and  romantic 
transcendentaUsm  of  Emerson  operated  as  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  independent  spiritual  intuition  and 
emancipation  from  convention  and  formula.  All 
these  leaders  infused  into  the  movement  an  ardor 
of  mystical  conmiunion  with  God,  without  ecstasy 
or  loss  of  self,  and  at  the  same  time  an  active  passion 
for  all  philanthropic  reforms.  Others,  among  whom 
James  Freeman  Clarke  (q.v.)  was  of  greatest  emi- 
tience,  united  the  insistence  on  inner  personal 
grounds  for  faith  with  more  historic  feeling  for  the 
Christian  past.  The  most  eminent  philosopher  of 
the  Unitarian  school  was  James  liiartineau  (q.v.). 


who,  with  qilendor  of  diction,  speculative  profund- 
ity, and  intense  ethical  interest,  elaborated  a  view  of 
experience  in  which  idealistic  rationalism  was 
blended  with  a  refined  spiritual  mysticism.  The 
most  complete  exposition  of  Unitarian  theology  in 
a  form  related  to  the  traditiooal  dogmatics  is  found 
in  James  Drummond's  Studiea  in  ChruHan  Doctrine 
(Ixmdon,  1908).  Fbancd  A.  Chbibteb. 

Bduoobapbt:  On  Unitarian  hiatoiy  eonanK:  W.  Tomer, 
Jr.,  LtMt  of  BwMMMtt  UwUariamt,  vUk  a  NcHem  of  Dia- 
oentmo  Aeadmmm,  2  Tob.,  London,  1840-43;  O.  Fodc. 
SodmiamamuB,  L  263-287,  Kiel,  1847;  R.  Wallaee,  AwH- 
TrinUarian,  Bioorapky,  London.  1860;  J.  Feme,  ZZamcr 
Umiarimopitgii,  Vienna,  1879;  Q.  Bonet-Manzy.  Ln 
OHoinot  d%  ekmiiamaine  umitdn  cka  lee  Ai^iow,  Pane, 
1881.  Eoc.  tnuial.,  .Sorly  Sowem  of  Et^fHah  UnUariam 
Ckn§tiamtw,  London,  1884;  J.  Stoo^ton,  BoUffion  m 
Bnglamd,  1800-60,  L  23,  211  8Qq.,  ib.  1884;  G.  d'Alviella, 
HeUoMfie  ThoivtoH  tn  Bi^/Umd,  Ammioa^  oand  India,  ib. 
1886;  A.  H.  Diyedale,  Hut.  oftha  PnAulentmB  m  Bnglamd, 
L  622  aqq.,  022  aqq.,  ib.  1889;  A.  S.  Dyer,  SUtekea  of 
BiHfluh  Noneonfdrmiit^,  ib.  1893;  J.  H.  AHen,  in  Amer- 
ican Chmrdi  HUUny  Sorim,  v6l.  x..  New  York,  1894; 
A.  Ctoidon,  Headt  of  Bt^iiA  UnUariam  Hi$L,  London, 
1896;  W.  J.  van  Douwen,  Sodniaiun  en  Docptgeginden^ 
1669-1696,  Leyden,  1896;  Q.  E.  Evana,  Midland  Ckiavkea; 
a  Hitt.  of  the  Congr^oatione  on  the  RoU  of  the  Midland 
Chrietian  Union,  Dudley.  1899;  W.  Lkqrd,  The  Story  of 
PnteetanlDieeentandBn^ieh  Umtarianiem, London,  1899; 
W.  C.  Bowie,  LibenU  Rdigioue  Thonght  at  the  Beginaing  of 
the  90th  Century,  ib.  1901;  O.  W.  Oooke,  Umtarianiem  in 
America,  Boaton,  1903;  W.  O.  Tenrant,  The  Story  and 
Signifieanee  of  the  Unitarian  Mooement,  ib.  1910;  W.  C. 
Bowie,  Unitarian  Churehee  in  Cheat  Britain  and  IreUmd, 
London.  1906;  Memorable  Unitariane,  ib.  1906;  F.  B. 
Mott,  Short  Hiet,  of  Unitarianiem,  ib.  1906;  H.  TriepeL 
Umtariemne  und  Pddetaliemue  im  deuteehen  Rei^,  Tu- 
bini^n,  1907;  A.  Raamoaeen,  Umtariemen,  dene  Hietorie 
og  Theologi,  Copenbagen,  1907;  S.  A.  Eliot,  Heralde  of  a 
ZAberal  Faith,  8  vola.,  Boaton,  1909;  The  Fifth  WcHd  Con- 
greee  of  Free  Chrietiane  and  Other  ReHgione  LSberale  at  Ber- 
l<»  .  .  .  1010,  Boaton,  1910;  Ueliteaberger,  BSR,  xiL 
268-271. 

For  the  doctrinea  oonault:  Hie  wiitince  of  Joaepik 
Prieetley,  W.  E.  CSianninc,  J.  Martinean.  and  M.  J.  SavBge 
(qq.v.)  and  the  literature  under  the  artielee  on  them; 
J.  Wileon,  CoNceeeume  of  Trimitariang,  Mancheater.  1842; 
J.  R.  Beaid,  Unitarianiem,  Exhibited  in  tte  Actual  Condi- 
tion, London,  1846;  J.  F.  Clarke,  Orthodoxy,  ita  TruOta  and 
Errore,  Boeton,  1870;  R.  B.  Drummond,  Free  Thought  and 
ChrieHan  Faith,  Edinbuish.  1890;  R.  Bartram,  Rdiaion 
and  Life,  London,  1891;  J.  Wright,  Deniale  and  Bdiefe  of 
Unitariane,  ib.  1901;  T.  R.  SUoer,  One  World  at  a  Time, 
New  York,  1902;  W.  O.  Tenrant,  Urdtarianiem  Reetated, 
London,  1904;  J.  E.  Ifanning,  The  Religion  and  Theology 
of  Unitariane,  ib.  1906;  R.  T.  Hexford,  Unitarian  Afir- 
matione,  2d  ed.,  ib.  1909;  J.  P.  HoflF,  The  Unitariane' 
JueHfieation,  ib.  1910;  E.  Emerton,  Unitarian  Thou^U, 
New  York,  1911. 

UNITED    AMERICAN    FREEWILL    BAPTISTS^ 
COLORED.       See     Miscbllanboub     Religious 

BODIBB,  19. 

UNTTBD  BAPTISTS.    See  Baptistb,  XL,  4  (g). 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 

I.  United  Brethren  in  Chxiet  (New  OonatatutMn). 

Origin  (I  1). 

Oiganiiation  and  Work  (|  2). 
n.  United  Brethren  in  Chriet,  Old  Oonatitation. 

L  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (New  Constittttion) : 

A  denomination  of  Evangelical  Cliristians,  Arminian 

in  doctrine,  founded  by  Philip  William  Otterbein 

(q.v.)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Otterbein  came  to  America  in  1752  as  a  mifisionar%^ 

of  the  German  Reformed  Church.    His  first  charge 

was  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  where  he  experienced  what 

he  regarded  as  his  first  real  change  of  heart,  and 
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mmistry  thenceforward  assumed  a  deeply  spiritual 
character.  He  b^gan  to  hold  frequent  evangelistic 
services  and  instituted  special  prayer  and  expe- 
rience meetings.  In  pursuing  his  evan^ 
I.  Origin.  geUstic  labors,  he  made  numerous  visits 
to  places  near  and  remote,  often  con- 
ducted largely  attended  open-air  meetings,  and  in- 
vited to  a  hearty  cooperation  all  spirituiJly-minded 
persons  of  whatever  name  or  church.  His  labors  re- 
sulted in  the  organisation  of  numerous  societies  of 
converts,  who,  because  of  their  warmer  and  more 
earnest  spiritual  life,  frequently  f oimd  it  difficult  to 
remain  in  harmonious  connection  with  their  parent 
churches.  To  supply  these  people  with  the  minis- 
tration of  the  word,  Otterbein  appointed  or  approved 
for  them  teachers,  who  visited  them  at  irregular 
intervals,  expounded  to  them  the  Grospel,  and  en- 
couraged than  to  continue  faithful  in  their  religious 
life.  As  the  work  extended,  it  became  necessary  to 
devise  a  regular  system  of  supply;  and  conferences 
of  ministers,  chiefly  for  this  purpose,  began  to  be 
"held.  Finally,  in  1800,  at  one  of  these  conferences, 
these  scattered  societies  were  organised  into  one 
body;  and  the  name  "  United  Brethren  in  Christ " 
was  adopted  as  the  official  title  of  the  denomination 
thus  formed.  Otterbein  and  Martin  Boehm,  a  Men- 
nonite,  were  chosen  bishops.  The  people  thus  organ- 
ized spoke  at  that  time  almost  exclusively  the 
German  language;  at  the  present  time  that 
language  is  used  by  less  than  four  per  cent,  of  the 
congregations. 

The  government  of  the  church  is  vested  primarily 
in  a  general  conference,  holding  quadrennial  ses- 
mons.   The  power  of  the  church  is  in  its  laity.    The 
delegates  are  ministers  and  laymen  in  equal  pro- 
portions,  women    being   eligible    since    1803,   all 
chosen  by  popular  vote.    There  are  also  annual 
conferences,  whose  powers  are  chiefly 
2.  Oigani-  executive,    in    which    each    pastoral 
zation  and  charge  is  entitled  to  one  lay  represent- 
Work.      ative.   The  bishops  are  elected  by  the 
general  conference  quadrennially,  as 
are  also  the  editors,  publishing-house  manager,  and 
the  several  general  boards  with  their  executive  offi- 
cers.   Ministers  are  appointed  to  their  charges  by  a 
stationing  committee  for  one  year,  appointments 
being   renewable    indefinitely.      Presiding   elders, 
elected  by  their  respective  conferences,  have  gen- 
eral supervision  over  districts  or  subdivisions  of  the 
annual  conferences.    A  home,  frontier,  and  foreign 
missionary  society  was  organized  in  1853;  a  woman's 
missionary  board  in  1875.    The  general  conference 
of  1905  separated  the  home  and  foreign  work,  cre- 
ating a  board  for  each.    The  foreign  missions  of  the 
church,  begun  in  western  Africa  in  1855,  have  since 
extended  to  China,  Japan,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines.    The  number  of  missionarieB  in  1011 
was  61,  with  141  native  preachers  and  teachers,  with 
55  in  training  for  Christian  work;   communicants, 
4,335;   catechumens  and  adherents,  11,607.     The 
aggregate  funds  contributed  for  the  foreign  work  are 
something  over  $1,250,000;    for  the  home  work, 
$1,800,000.     A  general  Sunday-school  board  was 
organized  by  the  general  conference  in  1865,  and  a 
churtsh-erection  society  and  a  general  education 
boaid  in  1869.   On  questions  of  reform,  such  as  tem- 


perance and  slavery,  the  historical  attitude  of  the 
church  has  been  that  of  strong  radicalism,  its  posi- 
tion concerning  slavery  having  prevented  any  con- 
^  siderable  extension  in  the  southern  states  before  the 
war. 

The  denomination  has  ten  colleges  and  one  theo- 
logical seminary  (at  Dayton,  O.)  with  over  3,500 
students,  65  of  whom  are  in  the  theological  seminary. 
The  total  membership  in  1911  was  290,516;  there 
were  2,030  itinerant  ministers  and  475  local  minis- 
ters; the  number  enrolled  in  Sunday-schools  was 
over  360,000.  The  denomination  is  found  chiefly  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  northern  Virginia,  western 
New  York,  Ohio,  Inc^ana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas,  but  extends  westward  in  nearly  parallel 
lines  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  recent  years  has 
entered  a  number  of  the  southern  states.  The 
publishing-house  at  Dayton,  O.,  issues  twenty- 
six  weekly,  monthly,  semimonthly,  and  quarterly 
periodicals,  with  an  aggregate  average  circulation 
for  the  year  ending  Apr.  1,  1911,  of  525,250 
copies. 

n.  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  Old  Constitution: 
The  general  conference  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  in  1885  took  measures  for  revising  the  con- 
fession of  faith  and  amending  the  constitution  of 
the  church.  A  commission  consisting  of  the  six 
bishops  and  twenty-seven  ministers  and  laymen 
was  appointed  to  formulate  the  proposed  changes 
and  additions  and  submit  them  to  popular  vote. 
The  result  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  sev- 
eral measures,  and  at  the  next  general  conference 
in  1889  this  result  was  declared  by  the  presiding 
bishops,  with  the  announcement  that  thenceforth 
the  conference  would  transact  business  under  the 
amended  constitution  and  the  revised  confession 
of  faith.  Fourteen  del^;ate8,  with  one  bishop,  then 
withdrew  from  the  conference,  and  proceeded  to 
hold  the  "  General  Conference  of  and  for  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,"  elsewhere  in  the  same  dty, 
electing  general  officers  and  boards,  and  transact- 
ing such  other  business  as  would  pertain  to  a  gen- 
eral conference.  Under  the  claim  that  they  with 
their  followers  were  the  true  church  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  they  held  that  the  rightful 
ownership  of  the  property  of  the  denomination 
belonged  to  them.  Years  of  litigation  followed, 
resulting  finally  in  defeat  in  the  courts.  This 
organization  had  at  its  beginning  a  following  of 
between  15,000  and  20,000.  Its  year-book  shows  a 
membership  of  18,317,  with  304  itinerant  and  75 
local  ministers.  The  Simday-school  enrolment  is 
19,386  scholars.  The  church  has  three  collegiate 
institutions,  a  home  and  foreign  missionary  society, 
and  a  woman's  missionary  boButl,  with  missions  in 
West  Africa.  Its  publishing-house  is  located  at 
Huntington,  Ind.,  and  it  issues  a  church  weekly,  a 
missionary  monthly,  Sunday-school  literature,  and 
other  publications.  The  doctrinal  standards  and  the 
general  polity  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  D.  Bebgsb. 

Bxblioobapbt:  A  good  list  of  literature  is  prefixed  to  D. 
Beiier.  Hiat.  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Chriet,  in  Ameriean 
Church  Hietary  Seriee,  xii.  310^14,  New  York,  1897.  of. 
Beiier^s  work  with  same  title,  Dayton,  Ohio,  1897.  Con- 
sult besides  the  above:  H.  O.  Spayth.  Hiat,  o  he  Church 
of  the  United  Brethren,  Ciideville.  Ohio,  1851;  J.  Lawnooo, 
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(.  of  Vf  UmUd  Brethren  in  Chriet,  Dayton,  189a<M; 
E.  L.  Shuey,  Handbook  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Chriet,  ib. 
1803;  the  Year  Book,  an  aontud.  *  Special  phaaes  are 
treated  in:  C.  Newcomer,  Life  and  Journal^  Hacentown, 
lid..  1834;  L.  Davis,  Life  of  Biehop  David  Edwarda,  Day- 
ton, 1883;  A.  W.  Dnuy,  Life  of  Rev.  Philip  WiUiam  Otter- 
hein,  ib.  1884;  idem,  Life  of  Biehop  J.  J.  QUtetbrenner,  ib. 
1880. 

UniTED  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH:  A  religious 
body  organised  in  Naperville,  111.,  Nov.  30,  1894, 
with  55,000  members.  Its  constituency  had  been 
a  part  of  the  Evangelical  Association  (q.v.)  and  its 
separate  organisation  was  due  to  a  ''division 
brought  about  by  an  unwarranted  assumption  of 
power  exercised  by  those  in  official  position,  in  that 
they  refused  to  submit  to  the  findings  of  duly  con- 
stituted trial  conferences,  assumed  to  expel  min- 
isters and  members  without  trial,  and  refused  to  ar- 
bitrate the  differences  existing  between  the  parties 
in  the  controversy."  Its  doctrine  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Its  conferences 
are  general,  annual,  and  quarterly.  The  annual 
conferences  are  the  seat  of  authority.  The  general 
conference  has  only  such  powers  as  are  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  discipline.  Bishops  and  presiding 
elders  are  eligible  for  two  consecutive  terms  of  four 
years.  Laymen  are  fully  represented  in  all  the  con- 
ferences. No  member  can  be  deprived  of  his  rights 
without  due  process.  Local  chiu^h  property  is  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  congregation. 

The  church  embraces  10  annual  conferences,  907 
organised  congregations,  737  ministers,  69,066  mem- 
bers, 911  Sunday-schools  with  an  enrolment  of 
106,934.  Its  property  has  a  value  of  about  $3,600.- 
000.  Its  annual  income  is  now  over  $700,000.  Three 
educational  institutions  are  maintained:  Albright 
College  at  Myerstown,  Penn.,  Western  Union,  at 
Le  Mars,  La.,  and  Dallas,  at  Dallas,  Ore.  The  pub- 
lishing-house, located  at  Harrisbiu-g,  Penn.,  issues 
fourteen  separate  periodicals  with  a  combined  cir- 
culation of  147,632.  Missionary  operations  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  home  and  for- 
eign missions.  Auxiliary  to  the  general  board  is  the 
woman  missionary  society,  with  a  membership  of 
6,685,  and  receipts  amounting  to  $13,714.36  in  1905. 
The  receipts  of  the  general  board  in  1905  were 
$98,110.74,  and  its  expenditures  $96,323.69.  It 
maintains  three  mission  stations  in  Hunan,  China, 
located  at  Changsha,  Siangtan,  and  Liling. 

W.  F.  Hbil. 

BiBUoaRApHT:  Consult  the  works  mentioned  in  Evangbl- 
ICAL  AaaociATioN,  especially  A.  Stapleton's  Annala,  and 
the  Evanodicalf  the  Zeitechrift,  and  other  periodicals  of  the 
danomination. 

UNITED  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.    See 

Prbbbytbrians,  L,  2. 

UNITED  FREE  CHURCHES.  See  Mbthodists, 
L,  7. 

UNITED  NORWEGIAN  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 
See  Lutherans,  III.,  6,  §  2. 

UNITED  ORIGINAL  SECESSION  CHURCH  OF 
SCOTLAND.    See  Presbyterians,  I.,  6. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA.    See  Presbyterians,  VIII.,  6. 

UNITED     SOCIETIES     IN     SCOTLAND.       See 

PUBVBS,  JaMB& 


UNITED  STATES    OF    AMERICA,     RELIGIOUS 

HISTORY  OF. 

I.  Hirtorical  Review. 
The  Period  of  Settlement  (f  1). 
Development  Since  1776  ({  2). 
The  Problem  of  Immigration  (|  3). 
n.  Separation  of  Church  and  State. 

The  General  Government  and  the  Ghureh  (i  1). 
^Tects  upon  Religious  Life  (i  2). 
Attitude  of  Some  States  ({  3). 
III.  Voluntary  System  of  Church  Siq;>port. 
rV.  I<ftading  Denominations. 
V.  Theological  fkiucation. 
VI.  Development. 
VII.  Statistics. 

L  Historical  Review:  The  religious  history  of 
North  America  opens  with  the  landing  of  Columbus 
(1492),  whose  first  act  was  to  raise  the 
z.  The  banner  of  the  cross  and  dedicate  the 
Period  of  new  world  to  Christ  and  the  Church. 
Settlement  For  more  than  300  years,  under  the  de- 
voted lead  of  Spanish  and  French 
monks,  the  effort  to  convert  the  native  Indians  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  continued,  often  with 
brilliant  success,  though  frequently  marred  by  re- 
ligious intolerance  and  cruelty  peculiar  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  (see  Indians  of  North  America, 
BfissiONs  TO  the;  Home  Missions;  and  Roman 
Catpougb).  The  Protestant  era  in  America  begins 
with  the  settlement  of  Virginia  in  1607,  followed 
in  1620  by  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  From  then  on,  America  was,  on 
an  immensely  larger  scale,  what  Geneva  ^nras 
under  Calvin,  a  refuge  for  persecuted  Protestants  of 
all  lands.  Puritans,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Bap- 
tists, Huguenots,  Salsburg  Lutherans,  Moravians, 
Lutherans,  and  Reformed  refugees  from  the  Pala- 
tinate, Mennonites,  and  others,  emigrated  thither 
in  order  to  find  a  quiet  place  to  practise  their  relig- 
ion, and  showed  in  their  new  home  predominantly 
a  religious  earnestness  and  a  tolerance  which  sprang 
not  from  indifferentism,  but  from  bitter  experience 
of  unrighteous  persecution.  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics, also,  who  then  were  subjected  to  severe  penal- 
ties in  England,  fotmd  in  Maryland  an  asylum. 
These  were  joined  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  in  New 
York,  and  the  English  Episcopalians  in  Virginia, 
the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  who,  however,  had 
not  come  for  conscience'  sake.  Thus  the  American 
colonies  were  made  up  of  almost  all  branches  of 
Eiu'opean  Christianity,  mostly  Protestants,  with  a 
small  number  of  Roman  Catholics.  Of  course  these 
churches  were  all  weak;  but  they  were  strong 
enough  to  produce  a  people  able  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  demands  of  Great  Britain,  and 
tmder  the  leadership  of  George  Washington,  by  the 
aid  of  France,  to  carry  on  a  successful  war  of  seven 
years'  duration,  which  issued  in  their  complete  in- 
dependence of  the  British  crown. 

With  the  peace  of  1783,  or  even  with  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  in  1776,  the  colonial  period 
of  the  cotmtry  closed.   The  nation  was 
2.  Develop-  then  composed  of  thirteen  colonies, 
ment  Since  loosely  botmd  together,  and  number- 
1776.       ing  scarcely  three  million  inhabitants. 
The  representatives  of  the  free  people, 
assembled  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  drew  up  a  con- 
stitution, modeled,  indeed,  upon  that  of  England, 
but  further  developed  upon  its  principles.    A  sharp 
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line  was  drawn  between  Church  and  State.  Upon 
this  constitution  they  stood  united  as  a  compact 
nation,  with  a  sovereign  national  government.  At 
their  head  was  a  president,  elected  every  four  years. 
The  happy  issue  of  the  war  of  independence  com- 
pelled such  churches  as  the  Episcopal  and  the  Meth- 
odist, which  had  formerly  been  united  with  the 
English  bodies,  to  form  separate  organisations,  on 
the  basis  of  universal  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Favored  by  the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
exhaustless  mineral  wealth,  numberless  avenues  of 
trade,  and  free  institutions  which  afforded  the  full- 
est play  to  individual  enterprise,  and  at  the  same 
time  guaranteed  complete  security  to  person  and 
property,  the  United  States  has  ever  since,  but  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  fifty  years,  advanced  in  a 
way  unparalleled  in  history.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants has  grown  since  1800,  when  it  was  5,000,- 
000,  until,  according  to  the  official  census  of  1910, 
it  was  91,972,267,  exclusive  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.  The  number  of  states  in  the  same 
period  has  increased  [mostly  by  the  organization  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  (1787),  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase (1803),  Florida  (1820),  and  California  and 
New  Mexico  (1848)],  from  thirteen  to  forty-eight; 
and  besides  these  ^ere  is  Alaska,  as  well  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  (the  seat  of  tkke  national  gov- 
ernment). 

Up   to   1840  the   total  immigration,   from  all 
sources,  had  not  exceeded  half  a  million.    Then  be- 
gan the  flood.     During  the  next  25 
3.  The      years,    the    United    States    received 
Problem  of  6,000,000  foreigners,  mostly  from  Ire- 

Immigra-  land  and  Germany.  Between  1865 
Hon.  and  1885  more  than  7,000,000  were 
added  to  the  foreign  population.  Their 
quality  had  not  improved.  The  Irish  and  German 
tides  were  ebbing,  while  those  of  southern  and  east- 
em  Europe  were  both  increasing  and  threatening. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  American  cities,  each  with 
a  population  of  more  than  25,000  and  an  aggregate 
population  of  20,000,000,  show  53.7  per  cent,  or 
more  than  one-half,  foreign-bom  or  of  foreign  par- 
entage. In  this  sense  it  is  true,  as  sometimes  de- 
clared, that  American  cities  are  more  foreign  than 
American;  all  of  which  constitutes  a  serious  relig- 
ious problem.  Yet  hand  in  hand  with  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  states  and  inhabitants  go  indus- 
try, wealth,  and  general  culture.  The  United  States 
has  not  had  to  struggle  through  2,QP0  years,  out  of 
barbarism  to  civilisation,  as  the  coimtries  of  the 
old  world  have  done.  It  fell  heir  to  their  progress, 
but  with  it  have  come  the  old  world's  evils.  And 
the  new  world  has  also  its  troubles,  arising  from 
haste  after  wealth,  from  reckless  speculation,  and 
those  misunderstandings  between  capital  and  labor 
which  issue  sometimes  in  blood.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible how  quickly  the  chaotic  confusion  of  so 
many  different  peoples  thrown  together  under  one 
general  government  is  reduced  to  order,  how  thor- 
oughly the  new  dwellers  are  assimilated  in  the  body 
politic.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  type  of 
American  civilisation  is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the 
speech  English. 

The  enormous  increase  of  population  adds  pro- 
portionally to  the  field  of  labor  and  to  the  member- 


ship of  the  different  churches.  America  is  the  land 
of  church  erection,  of  formation  of  congregations, 
and  of  every  conceivable  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
experiment,  in  which  there  are  not  missing  the  ele- 
ments of  fanaticism,  hypocrisy,  and  humbug.  It 
is  the  seed-plot  of  almost  all  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  there  is  no  check  put  upon  their 
fullest  development. 

The  religious  life  in  the  United  States  is  in  gen- 
eral like  that  of  other  lands;  but  it  presents  some 
peculiar  features,  which  are  stated  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

n.  Separation  of  Church  and  State:   A  distinction 

must  be  made  between  the  general  government  and 

the  individual  states.    The  general  government  has 

been  from  the  beginning  limited  to  po- 

z.  The      litical  affairs,  and  has  nothing  to  do 

General  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
Government  several  states,  and  especially  with  any- 

and  the     thing  relating  to  religion.    The  consti- 

Chttrch.  tution,  adopted  under  Washington  in 
1787,  provides,  "  No  religious  tests 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office 
or  public  trust  imder  the  United  States  **  (Art.  vi. 
S  3).  And  even  more  emphatically  speaks  the  first 
amendment,  made  by  the  first  congress,  1789: 
"  Ck>ngress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or 
of  the  press,  or  of  the  rights  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances."  In  this  way  there  was  se- 
cured, on  the  one  hand,  the  separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  government,  and,  on  the  other,  the  free, 
unhindered  exercise  of  religion  in  every  way  which 
does  not  endanger  the  State  or  public  morals.  The 
above-quoted  articles  are  not  only  a  declaration  of 
independence  of  federal  control,  they  are  also  a  dec- 
laration of  the  independence  of  the  Church  from 
the  civil  power.  They  did  not  originate  in  indif- 
ference to  religion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  so  great 
a  respect  that  their  framers  would  separate  relig-. 
ion  permanently  from  the  defiling  influence  of  pol- 
itics, and  guarantee  to  the  whole  people  in  a  solemn 
manner  religious  along  with  civil  liberty.  The  two 
institutions.  Church  and  State,  were  not  set  oppo- 
site each  other  as  foes,  but  side  by  side  as  the  two 
different  spheres  of  the  social  life,  in  the  conviction 
that  each  should  restrict  rts  jiu'isdiction  to  its  own 
immediate  concerns,  because  the  attempt  of  one  to 
rule  the  other  was  sure  to  issue  disastrously.  The 
power  of  the  State  is  consequently,  in  the  United 
States,  reduced  to  narrower  limits  than  in  Europe, 
where  it  has  control  over  the  Church.  The  American 
status  of  the  Church  differs  from  the  hierarchical 
patronage  of  the  State  by  the  Church,  from  the 
imperial  and  papal  patronage  of  the  Church  by  the 
State,  and  also  from  the  pre-Constantinian  separa- 
tion and  persecution  of  the  Church  by  the  heathen 
State:  hence  the  United  States  presents  a  new  phase 
in  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the  two  powers. 

This  separation  between  Chiu-ch  and  State  is  not 
to  be  imderstood  as  a  separation  of  the  nation  from 
Christianity;  for  the  State  represents,  in  America, 
only  the  temporal  interests  of  the  people.  The  in- 
dependent churches  care  for  the  religious  and  moral 
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interests;  and  the  people  are  religious  and  Christian 
as  no  other,  and  express  their  sentiments  in  di£Ferent 
wayB--4>y  the  voluntary  support  of 
2.  Bifecti  thdr  very  numerous  churches  and  sects; 
upon  l^  benevolent  organisations  of  every 
Religioas  kind;  l^  attendance  upon  church,  and 
Life.  regard  for  the  ministry  (who  are  sec- 
ond to  none  in  dignity  and  in- 
fluence); by  a  respect  for  the  Sabbath  which  is 
not  equaled  elsewhere,  except  in  Scotland  (see 
Sunday,  Obbbrvancb  of);  by  constant  seal  for 
home  and  foreign  missions;  by  reverence  for  the 
Bible;  by  a  steady  stream  of  edifying  books,  tracts, 
and  periodicab;  and  by  public  morals.  Clongress 
nominates  chaplains,  of  different  confessions  nat- 
urally, and  opens  every  sitting  with  prayer.  The 
Pk-esident  appdnts  chaplains  for  the  army  and 
navy.  Fast-days  have  been  frequently  observed  in 
particular  emergendes  (see  Fast  Day):  thus  in 
1840,  during  the  cholera;  in  1865,  on  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln;  and  in  1881,  on  the  death 
of  President  Garfield.  Thanksgiving  Day  (q.v.)  is 
yearly  celebrated  in  November  in  all  the  states,  on 
the  proclamation  of  the  president  and  the  concur- 
rent action  of  the  different  governors.  Indeed,  re- 
ligion has  all  the  more  hold  upon  the  American  char- 
acter because  it  is  free  from  political  control.  No 
one  is  forced  to  make  a  religiouB  profession;  that  is 
a  matter  of  personal  conviction  and  voluntary 
action. 

As  far  as  the  individual  states  are  concerned, 
CJhuroh  and  State  are  now  separated;  but  this  has 
not  been  the  case  from  the  beginning.  Nor  is  the 
separation  the  consequence  of  independence  of  Eng- 
land. In  some  colonies  it  existed  long 
3.  Attitude  prior  to  that  event;  so  it  was  (at  first) 
of  Some  in  Maryland,  founded  in  1634  by  the 
States.  Roman  Catholic  Xiord  Baltimore;  in 
Rhode  Island,  settled  in  1636  by  Bap- 
tists under  Roger  Williams  (q.v.),  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  l^^Uiam  Perm  (q.v.)  acquired  in  1680 
from  the  English  crown  in  payment  of  a  debt,  ma- 
king the  region  an  asylum  for  his  persecuted  Quaker 
coreligionists  and  all  other  Ghristian  brethren.  Each 
of  these  three  representatives  of  Christian  toleration 
adopted  it,  not  in  consequence  of  vague  philosoph- 
ical theories,  still  less  out  of  religious  indifferentism, 
but  because  of  bitter  experience  of  intolerance  and 
of  practical  necessity.  And  this  toleration  was  lim- 
ited to  the  different  confessions  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  did  not  apply  to  infidels  or  blasphemers, 
who  were  excluded  from  civil  rights.  In  the  other 
and  older  colonies,  CSiiiroh  and  State  were  from  the 
beginning  closely  connected.  In  Massachusetts  and 
the  other  New  England  colonies,  except  Rhode 
Island,  the  Congregational  form  of  Puritanism  was 
the  state  religion;  and  civil  rights,  in  imitation  of 
Jewish  theocratic  principles,  were  dependent  upon 
a  certain  religious  adhi9:ence.  Not  only  was  the 
Roman  CJhurch  excluded,  but,  until  the  dose  of  the 
seventeenth  centiuy,  all  Protestants  who  could  not 
accept  the  established  creed  were  dealt  with  as  strict- 
ly as  the  Pilgrim  fathers  had  themsdves  been  by 
ibid  bishops  of  Old  England.  Massachusetts  ban- 
ished the  Baptist  Roger  Williams  and  other  Bap- 
tists, and  the  followers  of  the  Antinomian  Anne 


Hutchinson  (see  ANTiNOMiAinBic  and  Antinomiak 
CoNTBOVSBBiss,  U.,  2);  the  Quakers  were  tried, 
and  condenmed  to  public  scourging,  ear«litting, 
nose-boring,  and  even  (by  a  vote  of  twdve  to  deven 
in  the  Boston  Legislature)  to  the  gallows  (see 
Frisndb,  Society  of,  I.,  }  3).  It  should  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  Quakers  in  New  Eng- 
land between  1658  and  1660  had  acted  fanatically. 
Th^  had  publicly  denounced,  in  the  churches  and 
upon  the  streets,  the  dvil  and  spiritual  authorities. 
Tliey  thus  provoked  persecution  and  martyrdom  by 
their  impetuous  aeaL  Four  such  fanatics  (one  a 
woman),  who  had  already  been  banished  as  Anti- 
nomians,  obstinately  rushed  into  martyrdom,  and 
were  hanged  in  1660.  But  the  people  were  opposed 
even  then  to  such  treatment;  and  the  auth(»ities 
were  obliged  to  defend  their  action  in  a  published 
statement,  in  which  they  justified  themsdves  by- 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  and  by  the  Eng- 
lish laws  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Quakers,  thus  driven  out,  found  a  retreat  in  Rhode 
Island  until  the  establishment  of  Pennsylvania. 
Gradually  the  bond  between  Church  and  State  was 
in  New  England  relaxed;  but  in  Connecticut  it  was 
first  broken  in  1816,  while  in  Massachusetts  the  last 
traces  remained  until  1833.  In  Virginia  and  other 
southern  colonies  the  Chiuch  of  England  was  the 
State  Cburch,  and  all  other  denominations  fdt  the 
pressure  of  the  English  laws  against  dissenters. 
Neverthdess,  the  latter  increased,  especially  the 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and,  later,  the 
Mdhodists;  and  it  was  from  them  that  the  first 
impulse  in  Virginia  proceeded  to  separate  Church 
and  State.  Even  before  the  declanttion  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  presented 
petitions  to  the  colonial  legislature  to  that  Intent. 
Ihe  measure  found  a  defender  in  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  in  the  interest  of  free-thinking,  not  out  of  any 
sjrmpathy  with  the  dissenters  or  out  of  love  for 
(Christianity,  favored  putting  faith  and  unfaith  upon 
the  same  political  levd.  Through  the  exertions  of 
the  dissenters,  the  liberal  Episcopalians,  and  the  un- 
believing Jefferson,  the  principle  of  separation  be- 
tween Church  and  State  was,  in  Dec.,  1776,  and, 
more  oompletdy,  in  1779,  1785,  and  the  following 
decade,  carried  through  the  Virginia  legislature. 
See  Ldkbtt,  Reugioub. 

Soon  after  the  dose  of  the  War  of  Independence 
(1783),  and  the  adoption  of  the  national  constitu- 
tion by  the  several  states,  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State  in  Maryland,  New  York,  and 
South  Carolina,  and  the  other  cdonies  where  the 
English  Episcopal  Church  was  the  predominant 
State  Church,  was  broken,  and  complete  religious 
freedom  proclaimed.  Last  of  all,  and  only  v&y 
gradually,  did  the  New  England  states,  where  Puri- 
tanism was  deeply  rooted  in  the  mass  of  the  people, 
adopt  the  new  order  of  things.  Now  the  principle 
of  entire  separation  is  imiversally  operative.  Only 
among  the  Mormons  (q.v.)  in  Utah  are  Church  and 
State  combined.  But  the  Mormons  are  powerless 
to  prevent  other  sects  coming  among  them;  more 
than  150  churches  other  than  Mormon  are  found  in 
the  state,  twenty-five  of  them  in  Salt  Lake  Qty. 

nL  Voluntary  System  of  Church  Support:  There 
is  in  the  United  States  no  obligatory  baptism  or 
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confirmation.  There  are,  on  the  contrary ,  thousands 
of  grown  persons  who  have  not  been  baptised;  but 
there  are  comparatively  few  who  hold  themselves 
entirely  aloof  from  all  church  attendance  and  from, 
all  contributions  for  religious  purposes.  And  the 
churches  independent  of  State  control  are  more  par- 
ticular as  to  the  conduct  and  beliefs  of  their  members 
than  State  churches  are;  so  that  the  churches  of 
America  are  more  faithful  te  their  avowed  principles 
than  the  mother  churches  in  Europe.  The  different 
churches  are,  almost  without  exception,  dependent 
entirely  upon  voluntary  subscriptions  and  contri- 
butions. The  most  prominent  exceptions  are  Trin- 
ity Church  (Episcopalian)  and  the  Collegiate  Church 
(Reformed  Dutch),  both  in  New  York  City,  which 
have  inherited  property  from  the  colonial  period. 
But,  q>eaking  generally,  the  churches  look  te  their 
membership  for  the  means  to  cany  on  their  work 
and  for  support  of  their  ministers.  The  theological 
seminaries  are  the  foundations  of  churches  or  indi- 
viduals. The  minister's  salaiy  is  paid  by  the  pew- 
rente  or  collections.  Vohmtaiy  paymente  support 
Bible,  tract,  and  other  societies,  and  send  out  col- 
porteurs and  missionaries  in  dty  and  country.  It 
is  considered  a  general  duty  and  privilege  to  support 
religion  as  a  necessaiy  and  useful  element  of  society. 
The  average  salaiy  of  ministers  in  the  United  Stetes 
is  about  $800;  of  theological  professors,  $1,500.  A 
few  mimst^B  in  large  cities  receive  from  $5,000  to 
$15,000.  The  voluntary  system  has  ito  drawbacks, 
especially  in  the  new  congregations  formed  of  immi- 
grante  who  are  accustomed  to  the  European  system 
of  Stete  support.  But,  on  the  other  lumd,  it  pro- 
motes liberahty  and  individual  enterprise;  and  the 
result  is  a  yearly  increase  in  churches,  ministers,  and 
ecclesiastical  organisations  of  all  sorto,  while  the 
old  are  maintained  with  vigor.  On  the  average,  it 
is  said,  each  minister  serves  a  thousand  souls;  but, 
of  course,  there  is  great  disproportion.  This  free, 
self-regulated,  and  self-supported  Christianity  and 
church  existence  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features,  and  one  of  the  greatest  glories,  of  the 
United  Stetes,  and  constitutes  a  new  leaf  in  church 
history;  but  it  has  ite  antecedento  in  the  first  three 
centuries  and  in  the  histoiy  of  dissenters  and  free 
churches  in  Europe. 

IV.  Leading  Denominations:  For  denominational 
history  and  stetistics  see  the  articles  on  the  denomi- 
nations in  this  work.  Almost  all  American  denomi- 
nations are  of  European  origin;  but  those  which  in 
Curope  are  divided  by  geographical  and  political 
boundaries  are  in  the  United  Stetes  found  thrown 
together.  In  England  there  are  as  many  secte  as  in 
the  United  Stetes;  but  all  Christians  outside  the 
Church  of  England  are  classed  together  as  dissen- 
ters. In  America,  there  being  no  Stete  Church, 
there  can  be  no  dissenters.  Churches  of  many  de- 
nominations are  found  in  all  the  large  cities.  Thus 
in  the  dty  of  New  York,  which  has  a  population  of 
4,766,883,  there  are  1,600  congregations,  of  differ- 
ent nationalities  and  creeds,  each  of  which  has  ite 
church  or  regular  place  of  meeting.  This  is  one 
church  to  2,090  of  the  population.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  ratio  was  one  church  to  2,413. 

The  American  denominations  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups:    (1)  the  Evangelical  churches; 


i.e.,  those  which  stend  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  theology,  and  accept  the  Bible 
as  the  sole  guide  of  faith  and  life,  and  the  confes- 
sions of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries 
as  a  rule  of  public  teaching.  They  embrace  the 
great  majority  of  the  Christian  population,  and 
exert  the  strongest  influence  upon  society.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  the  oldest,  dating 
from  1607,  ihe  year  of  the  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia; next  come  the  Congregationahsto,  from  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  (1620);  then  the  Reformed 
(Dutch),  from  1628,  the  year  of  the  formation 
of  the  first  congregation  in  New  York  City.  The 
first  prominent  Baptist  in  America  was  Roger 
Williams  (q.v.),  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  1636. 
The  Quakers  date  from  1680;  and  the  Methodists, 
from  1766.  The  Grerman  churches,  in  their  organ- 
ised stete,  date  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Among  them  the  Lutheran  Church  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  influential;  then  come  the  German 
Reformed,  the  Evangelical  United,  and  the  Mora- 
vians. A  considerable  number  of  Germans  belong 
to  the  different  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
which  also  sends  missionaries  to  Germany.  (2)  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  a  century  ago  incon- 
siderable, but,  through  the  enormous  immigration, 
now  outnumbers  any  other  single  denomination. 
Yet  it  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
migration,  which  is  reported  to  form  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  immigration  to  the  United 
Stetes.  The  emigration  from  Ireland  is  predomi- 
nantly, that  from  Grermany  largely,  and  that  from 
southern  Europe  almost  exclusively  Roman  Catho- 
lic. (3)  A  third  class  consiste  of  those  denomina- 
tions which  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  ecumenical 
creeds  and  the  confessions  of  the  Reformation 
chiuches,  and  strike  out  in  new  paths.  Among 
these  are  the  Unitarians,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  who  are  diBtinguiehed  by 
high  literary  and  social  culture  and  active  philan- 
thropy; the  Universalisto,  who  teach  as  one  of  the 
three  articles  of  their  creed  the  ultimate  restoration 
of  all  men  to  holiness  and  happiness;  and  the 
Swedenborgians,  who  believe  in  the  divine  mission 
of  the  great  Swedish  seer,  and  accept  his  revela- 
tions of  the  spirit-world. 

V.  Theological  Education:  This  differs  with  the 
different  denominations.  It  is  carried  on  in  Theo- 
logical Seminaries  (q.v.),  endowed  and  supported 
by  free  gifts.  Each  denomination  of  importence 
has  one  or  more,  and  in  all  there  are  150.  The  fac- 
ulties number  from  one  to  seventeen  professors,  and 
the  number  of  studento  ranges  from  foiu*  to  more 
than  300.  The  libraries  (see  Theological  Li- 
BRABiEs)  comprise  from  a  few  himdred  to  over 
100,000  volumes.  The  course  of  instruction  laste 
three  or  four  years.  Greater  stress  is  laid  upon 
practical  gifto  and  moral  and  religious  character 
than  upon  the  ministerial  training-schools  of  Stete 
churches. 

VL  Development:  Something  of  the  growth  of 
American  religious  sentiment  under  the  voluntary 
system  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  while  in  the 
year  1800  Evangelical  church-membership  embraced 
one  in  fourteen  of  the  population,  in  the  year  1009 
it  included  one  in  four.    Evangelical  communicante 
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increased  three  and  one-half  timee  faster  than  the 
population  in  100  ^ean  (1800-1900),  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  foreign  flood.  These  figures  take  no 
note  of  the  millions  outaide  church-membership, 
old  and  young,  especially  the  latter,  who  are  brought 
under  ihe  heslthfu]  influence  of  religion  in  their 
home  lives.  An  eminent  authority  estimates  that 
fully  60,000,000  out  of  a  population  of  90,000,000 
are  either  directly  controlled  or  indirectly  influ- 
enced in  their  doily  lives  by  the  churches  of  the 
land.  The  paat  twenty-five  years  especially  have 
been  marked,  not  only  by  large  growth  and  wide 
diffusion  of  religious  sentiment  among  ^le  people, 
but  by  a  significant  change  of  emphasis  in  the  claims 
of  religion  itself.  The  time  has  been  when  theology 
and  the  creeds  formulated  therefrom  were  the  sole, 
or  at  least  the  predominant,  Btandard  of  religious 
faith  and  practise.  Under  the  change  referred  to, 
theological  standards  have  by  no  means  been  aban- 
doned; but  they  have,  so  to  apeak,  been  supple- 
mented by  practical  forms  of  religious  effort,  to 
which  has  been  given  the  significant  term  "  Applied 
Christianity."  This  new  point  of  view,  or  change 
<ji  emphads,  is  seen  in  the  founding  of  chairs  of 
social  ethics  in  theological  seminaries;  in  the  wide- 
spread increase  of  institutional  and  mission  churches 
which  add  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  a  prac- 
tical sympathy  and  care  for  the  neglected  and  the 
unprivileged;  in  the  opening  of  social  settlements 
in  the  lower  wards  of  the  great  cities,  where  coiMe- 
orated  men  and  women,  Uving  on  the  ground,  by 
personal  ministry  seek  to  alleviate  distress  and  ele- 
vate the  social  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  masses; 
in  the  multipUcation  of  Young  Hen's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  ministering  to  the 
physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  needs  of 
their  members  and  furnishing  a  refuge  from  the 
temptation  of  city  and  town;  in  the  multiplied 
temperance  societies  and  anti-aaloon  leagues, 
waging  continuous,  and  of  late  most  successful  war 
in  many  states  against  intemperance  and  vice;  and 
in  institutes  of  social  service,  which  seek  to  train 
the  religious  sentiment  of  the  people  into  forms  of 
religious  service  for  the  general  betterment  of  so- 
ciety. All  these  forms  of  effort  are  the  legitimate 
development  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people,  and 
they  enjoy  the  cordial  sympathy  of  the  churches. 
If  they  are  more  numerous  and  active  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago  it  is  because  the  need  of  them 
has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  population,  and, 
especially,  because  the  massing  of  foreign  elements 
in  great  cities  has  awakened  in  the  churches  a  lively 
sense  of  peril. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  of  ap- 
plied Christianity  is  seen  in  the  disposition  of  the 
churches  to  ally  themselves  with  the  struggles  of 
the  working  classes  against  the  tyranny  of  capital. 
For  many  years,  and  unconsciously  on  their  part, 
the  churches  had  allowed  barriers  to  grow  up  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  laboring  masses.  Not 
that  sympathy  was  wanting,  but  that  it  seemed  to 
lack  liie  means  of  adequate  ezpresdon.  It  is  to- 
day one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  that 
the  leading  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  the  United  States, 
under  a  quickened  sense  of  Christian  brotherhood, 
not  only  pass  resolutions  of  sympathy  with  the 


working  classes,  but  invite  the  leaders  of  labor  to  plead 
their  cause  before  the  great  national  councils  and 
conferences  of  these  bodies,  and  in  several  instances 
employ  secretaries  of  labor  to  cooperate  with  thdr 
working  brethren  for  the  betterment  of  their 
condition.         (Philip  ScHArrf.)    J-  B.  Ci-uik. 

Vn.   Statistics:      The  figures  in  the  following 

tables  have  been  compiled  chiefly  from  the  year-book 
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and  other  denominational  authorities  for  1911,  and 
from  the  UnUed  States  Census  Report  on  ReHff- 
ious  Bodies,  1906.  It  will  be  noted  that  no  figures 
are  given  for  members  of  Jewish  congregations. 
The  Census  Report  gave  101,457  heads  of  families, 
but  that  represented  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
synagogues,  35  per  cent  of  the  1,769  organisations 
failing  to  give  any  such  figures  at  all;  and  there  is 
no  substantial  basis  even  for  an  estimate.  For  the 
membership  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
figures  for  population  given  in  the  Official  Directory 
were  taken  and  15  per  cent  deducted  to  allow  for 
children  under  nine  years  of  age  according  to  an 
agreement  between  the  United  States  Census  Bu- 
reau and  the  Church  authorities. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  total  of  mem- 
bership represents  solely  the  registered  membership 
of  the  various  religious  organisations.  It  makes  no 
account  of  Protestant  children  under  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  of  Mormon  children  under  eight  years 
of  age,  of  Roman  Catholic  children  under  nine 
years  of  age.    It  is  exclusive  of  the  entire  Jewish 


population  and  of  the  great  number  of  persons 
identified  with  Protestant  churches,  as  attendants 
on  their  services  and  contributing  to  their 
support,  but  who  are  not  enrolled  in  their 
membership. 

Bibuographt:  The  articles  in  thia  work  on  the  various 
dmominattODS  and  reiigioua  acenciee,  and  the  literature 
under  them;  The  Americcm  Church  Hialary  Seriet,  13  vols.. 
New  York,  1893-97,  especially  vols.  i.  and  xiii.;  The 
Sioriea  of  the  Churehee,  ib.  1904  sqq.;  United  SUUea  Cen- 
•ub:  Special  ReparU,  Relioioua  Bodies,  2  vols.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1910;  R.  Baird.  ReLigion  in  the  United  States  of 
AifMfioa,  Olasgow,  1844;  L.  F.  Bittinger,  Oerman  Retig- 
ioua  Life  in  Colonial  Timee,  Philadelphia,  1907;  N.  U. 
Wallington,  Hietorie  Churehea  of  America,  New  York, 
1907;  M.  I.  J.  Qriflbi,  Catholice  and  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, voL  L,  Ridley  Park.  Pa.,  1907;  W.  H.  Allison,  Ineen- 
fory  of  UnpubUahed  Material  for  American  Religioua  Hie' 
fory  in  Protestant  Churdi  Ardiises  and  Other  Repositories, 
Washington,  D.  C.  1910;  F.  J.  Zwierlein,  Reliffion  in  New 
Netkerland  .  .  .  tetS-teOJ^  New  York,  1910;  Susan  A. 
Ranlett,  Some  Memory  Dajfs  of  the  Church  in  America, 
Milwaukee.  1911. 

UniTED  ZION'S  CHILDREN.  See  River  Bbkth- 
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Development  Elsewhere  (f  4). 
II.  German  Moravian  Towns. 
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Usages. 
IV.  Doctrine. 


V.  Elnterprises  of  the  Church. 
Schools  (i  1). 
Bfissions  (i  2). 
Other  Agendes  (|  3). 
VI.  Statistics. 


"  Unity  of  the  Brethren  "  (Unitas  fratrum)  is  the 
proper  designation  of  what  is  generally  called  the 
Moravian  Church. 

I.  History:  This  church,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (q.v.), 
is  a  resuscitation,  in  a  new  form,  of  the  Bohemian 
Brethren  (q.v.).  At  the  beginning  of  Luther's  Ref- 
ormation,   the    Brethren    numbered 

z.  Ante-    about  400  parishes  and  200,000  mem- 

cedents.  bers,  were  using  their  own  hymnal  and 
catechism,  and  employing  two  print- 
ing-presses for  the  spread  of  Evangelical  literature. 
In  spite  of  frequent  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Oatholics  and  Utraquists,  they  increased 
in  number  and  grew  in  influence,  until  they  ob- 
tained legal  recognition  (1609).  One  of  the  ends 
for  which  they  labored  was  a  closer  fellowship  among 
Protestants.  They  succeeded  in  effecting  an  alli- 
ance, based  on  the  Consensus  Sendomiriensis,  among 
those  of  Poland  (1570).  This  alliance,  however, 
bore  no  abiding  fruits.  The  C!ounter-Reformation, 
inaugurated  by  Ferdinand  II.,  overthrew  the  Breth- 
ren as  a  visible  organisation  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
( 1 627) ;  but  they  continued  in  Poland  and  Hungary 
to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  preserved  in  their  original  seats  a 
"  hidden  seed,"  which  kept  up,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  tenets  and  usages  of  the  fathers,  held  religious 
services  in  secret,  and  prayed  for  a  resuscitation  of 
the  church.    Such  prayera  were  heard. 

In  1722  two  families  named  Neisser,  led  by  CiaiB- 
tian  David,  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord,"  fled  from 
Moravia,  and,  by  invitation  of  Count  Zinsendorf 
(q.v.),  settled  on  his  domain  of  Berthelsdorf  in 
Saxony.  About  300  Brethren,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  seven  years,  emigrated  from  Moravia  and  Bo> 


hemia  to  the  same  place.   They  built  a  town  called 

Hermhut  (q.v.),  and  were  joined  by  a  number  of 

other  Protestants  from  various  parts  of 

I-    Ciermany.   This  settlement  became  the 


2.         _ 

nings  at  center  of  the  renewed  Brethren's 
Hermhut  church.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
its  nucleus  consisted  of  decendants 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  such  a  renewal  was 
brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  their  constitution;  by  the  introduction  of 
their  discipline,  as  set  forth  in  the  RcUio  Disciplince 
of  Amos  (3omenius,  and  of  much  of  their  liturgy  as 
found  in  their  German  hymnals;  by  appropriating 
their  doctrinal  tendency  in  so  far  as  to  hold  fast  to 
essentials,  but  not  to  bind  the  conscience  with  re- 
gard to  non-essentials;  and,  finally,  by  the  transfer 
of  their  episcopate,  which  had  been  carefully  con- 
tinued in  the  hope  of  a  resuscitation.  On  Mar.  13, 
1735,  David  Nitschmann  was  consecrated  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church  by  Bishop  Daniel 
Ernst  Jablonsky,  with  the  concurrence  of  Christian 
Sitkovius,  these  two  being  the  survivors  of  the  old 
succession.  The  resuscitation  of  the  Brethren's 
Church  was,  however,  not  accomplished  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prearranged  plan;  nor  was  Hermhut 
built  with  such  an  end  in  view.  The  renewal  was 
the  work  of  God,  who  gradually  led  both  the  Mora- 
vian refugees  and  Zinsendorf  to  recognise  his  divine 
will.  When  Zinsendorf  permitted  the  Brethren  to 
settle  on  his  estate,  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
church  of  their  fathers;  and  the  projects  which  he 
had  formed  for  the  extension  of  God's  kingdom 
looked  in  a  different  direction.  It  was  only  after 
these  projects  had  failed,  that  he  was  made  to  see 
that  Hermhut,  to  use  his  own  words,  constituted 
'*  the  parish  to  which  he  had  from  all  eternity  been 
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ordained."  By  that  time,  however,  there  was  gath- 
ered a  body  of  Christiana,  not  exclusively  descended 
from  the  Bohemian  fathers,  but  representing  a  union 
of  survivors  of  the  almost  extinct  church  of  the 
Bohemian-Moravian  Brethren  with  representatives 
of  €rerman  Pietism. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  a  new 

and  di£ferent  development  began.    It  was  shaped 

by  Zinsendorf .    He  had,  indeed,  declared  that  he 

would  do  all  in  his  power  to  fulfil  those  hopes  of  a 

renewal  of  the  Brethren's  church  which 

3.  Oifsni-  filled  the  heart  of  its  aged  Bishop 
zation  under  Comenius;   but  at  the  same  time  he 

Zinzendorf.  was  by  conviction  a  Lutheran,  and 
had  adopted  Spener's  idea  in  its  deep- 
est import,  of  establishing  eedeaiola  in  eccUtia. 
This  idea  be  carried  out  to  extremes  of  which  its 
originator  had  never  thought.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Brethren  were  to  constitute  an  independent 
church;  and  yet,  on  the  other,  they  were  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  State  Church,  but  to  set  forth  with- 
in the  same  a  union  of  believers  representing  the  old 
Brethren,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Reformed  ele- 
ments, in  one  UniioM  FraJtnim,  They  were  to  serve 
as  salt  within  the  various  confessional  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  but  were  to  refrain  from  seeking  to  make 
proselytes  for  their  church.  Inner  fellowship  with 
the  Brethren  should  neither  involve  nor  demand 
separation  from  any  existing  Evangelical  body. 
Accordingly,  he  did  not  allow  the  Brethren  to  ex- 
pand as  they  had  expanded  in  their  original  seats; 
out  excluG&ve  Moravian  towns  were  founded,  where 
no  one  but  a  member  owned  real  estate,  and  the 
church  controlled,  not  only  their  spiritual  concerns, 
but  also  their  industrial  pursuits.  In  such  towns  a 
high  type  of  piety  was  developed.  A  missionary 
spirit  was  fostered,  which  sent  messengers  of  the 
Gospel  to  all  parts  of  the  heathen  world,  and  found 
fields  at  home,  through  the  so-called  "  Diaspora," 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and,  through  domestic 
missions,  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  In  their 
boarding-schools  thousands  of  young  people  not 
connected  with  the  Moravian  Church  received  an 
excellent  Christian  education;  and,  during  the  long 
and  dreary  period  of  rationalism,  vital  faith  in  the 
essentials  of  the  Grospel  was  cherished  in  such  a 
manner  that  positive  influences  went  forth  from 
these  centers  whdlly  out  of  proportion  to  the  pau- 
city of  the  numbers  of  those  identified  with  these 
settlements  in  the  narrowest  sense.  At  the  same 
time  there  occasionally  appeared  a  self-satisfied 
spirit,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  looked  upon  the 
Moravians  as  "  a  peculiar  people  "  in  a  manner  un- 
justifiable and  beyond  the  warrant  of  holy  writ,  and 
on  the  other  took  acceptance  with  God  for  granted, 
as  belonging  of  necessity  to  all  the  members  of  a 
church  in  which  the  Savior  was  preeminently  the 
central  figure  of  theology  and  of  practical  religion, 
and  his  name  literally  constituted  a  housdiold 
word.  For  a  brief  period  (1745-49),  known  as  "  the 
time  of  sifting,"  and  in  a  few  of  the  settlements,  a 
far  greater  evil  manifested  itself.  Fanaticism  broke 
out  among  ministers  and  people.  It  did  not  lead 
them  into  gross  sins,  but  gave  rise  to  the  most  ex- 
travagant conceptions,  especially  as  regarded  the 
atonement  in  gei^eral,  and  Christ's  wounded  side  in 


particular;  to  sensuous,  puerile,  and  objectionable 
phraseology  and  hymns;  and  to  religious  services  of 
reprehensible  character.  For  such  fanaticism  Zin- 
sendorf unwittingly  furnished  occasion  by  the  fan- 
ciful and  unwarranted  wasrs  in  which,  from  his  in- 
clination to  hyperbole  and  paradox,  he  expressed 
the  believer's  joy  and  the  love  which  the  putloned 
sinner  bears  to  the  Savior.  But,  when  he  and  his 
coadjutors  began  to  realise  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  they  earnestly  labored  to  bring  back  tbe  err- 
ing ones  to  the  sober  faith  and  reverent  love  taught 
by  the  Scriptures.  Such  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success,  and  the  entire  restoration  of  the  church  to 
spiritual  health  formed  the  best  answer  to  the  numy 
attacks  made  upon  it  at  that  time  and  for  a  long 
period  afterward,  in  part  by  earnest  theologians, 
who  taught  the  very  same  things  as  those  the  Breth- 
ren were  aiming  to  promote,  and  in  part  by  acuni- 
lous  enemies. 

Zinsendorf  was  consecrated  a  bishop  in  1737,  and 
during  his  lifetime  practically  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  church,  although  he  had  many  assistants;  and 
sjmods,  in  which  his  influence  was  all-powerful, 
were  dften  held.  After  his  death,  the  synods  as- 
sumed their  proper  position,  and  the  executive  ad- 
ministration was  vested  in  elective 
4.  Develop-  boards.  The  polity  which  he  had  in- 
ment  troduced  kept  the  Unites  Fratnim 
Elsewhere,  numerically  small;  but  it  was  grad- 
ually established  in  Saxony,  Prussia, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Baden,  Switaerland,  and  Rus- 
sia. In  all  these  countries,  except  Switserland,  the 
exclusive  system  was  introduccKi;  on  the  part  of 
their  governments  liberal  concessions  were  granted. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  exclusive  system  was  abolr 
ished,  even  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it 
had  originally  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  op- 
eration of  ecclesiastical  laws — at  least  in  part.  Tliere 
are  now  twenty-f  oiu-  congregations  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain,  the  Moravians  estab- 
lished themselves  in  1738,  chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  Peter  Boehler,  who  became  God's  instrument  in 
leading  John  Wesley  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
In  1749  they  were  acknowledged  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament as  "  an  ancient  Episcopal  Church."  Four 
exclusive  settlements  were  originally  founded;  but 
the  rest  of  their  churches,  forty  in  nmnber,  never 
introduced  the  German  polity.  Here,  too,  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  old  system  have  been  practically 
abolished  in  the  former  settlements.  Georgia  was 
the  colony  in  which  the  Moravians  began  their  work 
in  North  America  (1735);  but  they  soon  relin- 
quished that  field,  and  came  to  Pennsylvania  (1740), 
where  they  built  Bethlehem,  Nasareth,  and  Lititz, 
in  which  three  towns  the  exclusive  system  was  in- 
troduced. Subsequently,  they  established,  on  the 
same  plan,  Hope  in  New  Jersey  (which  enterprise 
proved  a  failure),  and  Salem  in  North  Carolina. 
Their  other  churches  were  free  from  the  trammels 
of  this  polity,  which  was  totally  relinquished  in 
1844.  During  the  century  in  which  it  continued,  it 
necessarily  kept  the  church  small  in  the  United 
States  of  America  also;  since  its  relinquiahment, 
the  Moravians  have  increased  rapidly,  and  during 
the  last  twenty  years  have  doubled  their  membo- 
ship.    The  number  of  their  churches  is  ninety-one, 
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besides  seven  congregations  in  Alberta,  Canada, 
commenced  in  1895  as  a  result  of  migrations  from 
Russia. 

n.  Gennan  Moravian  Towns:  Although  the  ex- 
clusive system  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has  been 
abolished,  certain  features  of  the  former  arrange- 
ments have  been  maintained.  The  membership, 
"  according  to  difference  of  age,  sex,  and  station  in 
life,"  is  divided  into  classes,  called  "  choirs  "  (from 
charos).  At  the  head  of  each  choir  stands  an  elder, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  female  class,  a  deaconess,  charged 
with  its  spiritual  interests.  Special  religious  serv- 
ices are  held,  and  an  annual  day  of  covenanting  and 
praise  is  observed.  Such  classes,  or  choirs,  are  main- 
tained in  other  Moravian  churches  also.  Every  set- 
tlement has  a  brethren's,  a  sisters',  and  a  widows' 
house,  which  provide  at  moderate  charges  a  modest 
home  for  the  inmates,  who  are  bound  by  no  vows 
and  are  free  to  come  and  go  at  will.  A  sisters'  house 
is  inhabited  by  unmarried  women  who  maint,ain 
themselves  by  work  suited  to  their  sex;  and  a 
brethren's  house  by  unmarried  men  who  cany  on 
various  trades. .  There  are  two  superintendents  for 
each  house,  one  looking  after  the  religious  concerns 
of  the  inmates,  the  other  managing  the  temporal 
affairs.  Religious  services  for  aU  the  inhabitants 
are  held  every  evening  in  the  church. 

HL  Constitatkm,  Ministry,  Ritual,  and  XJaagas: 
(1)  In  1857  and  again  in  1899  the  entire  constitu- 
tion of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  was  remodeled.     It  em- 
braces four  provinces,  the  German,  the  British,  and 
two  American.     They  are  administratively  inde- 
pendent, but  together  constitute  one  organic  whole 
in  F^;ard  to  doctrine,  fimdamental  principles  of  dis- 
cipline and  ritual,  and  foreign  missionary  work. 
There  is  a  general  and  a  provincial  government.    A 
general  sjmod  meets  statedly  at  Hermhut,  and 
is  constituted  of  delegates  from  all  provinces,  as 
also  from  the  foreign  mission-field.    Each  prov- 
ince has  also  its  provincial  synod,  which  elects  its 
executive  board,  known  as  a  provincial  elders'  con- 
ference.  These  f oiu*  executive  boards  together  with 
the  mission-board  jointly  constitute  the  so-called 
directing  board  of  the  unity,  a  court  of  appeal  and 
of  supreme  reference  and  counsel  during  the  inter- 
vals between  sessions  of  the  general  synod.    The 
mission-board  is  elected  by  the  general  synod,  to 
which  it  is  responsible,  and  consists  of  five  members, 
three  of  whom  must  be  elected  by  and  as  such  rep- 
resent the  chief  nationalities  entering  into  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Moravian  Church,  viz.,  the  German, 
the  British,  and  the  American  branches.    (2)  The 
ministry  consists  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 
Unordained  assistants,  whether  men  or  women,  are 
formally  constituted  acolytes.    The  Moravian  epis- 
copacy is  not  diocesan,  but  represents  the  entire 
Unitas  Fratrum.    In  the  bishops  is  vested  exclu- 
sively the  power  of  ordaining.    They  constitute  a 
body  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  to  the  welfare,  and 
maintain  the  integrity,  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  in 
all  its  parts,  and  especially  to  bear  it  on  their  hearts 
in  unceasing  prayer  before  God;  and,  although  they 
are  not  ex  officio  connected  with  the  government, 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  elected  to  the  governing  boards. 
(3)  The  ritual  is  liturgical  in  character.    A  litany 
is  used  every  Sunday  morning.    Special  services. 


at  which  offices  of  worship  are  used,  distinguish  the 
festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  certain  "  memo- 
rial days  "  in  the  history  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
and  the  annual  days  of  covenanting  of  the  choirs. 
The  hymnology  is  rich,  and  church  music  very  fully 
developed.  Some  of  the  best-known  Moravian 
h3rmnologists  are  Zinaendorf ,  Countess  Zinaendorf , 
Spangenberg,  Lomse  von  Hayn,  Gr^;or,  James 
Montgomery  (q.v.),  F.  W.  Foster,  John  Cenniok 
(q.v.),  Ludolf  Schlicht,  Benjamin  La  Trobe,  John 
Swertner,  Garve,  and  Albertini.  Love  feasts,  in 
imitation  of  the  agapcB  of  apostolic  times,  are  cele- 
brated. The  pedilaviutn,  or  foot-washing,  was 
formerly  practised  within  limited  circles,  but  was 
abrogated  in  1818.  At  one  time  the  lot  was  em- 
ployed in  the  appointment  of  all  ministers,  and 
marriages  were  contracted  in  the  same  way.  Its 
use  has  been  abolished;  its  employment  with  re- 
gard to  the  marriages  of  members  was  done  away 
with  in  1818. 

IV.  Doctrine:  The  Moravian  Church  does  not 
set  forth  its  doctrines  in  a  formal  confession  of  faith, 
as  was  done  by  its  Bohemian  fathers;  but  the  car- 
dinal points  are  found  in  its  catechism,  in  its  Easter 
Morning  Litany  (Schaff,  Creeds^  iii.  799),  and  in  its 
*'  Synodical  Results,"  or  code  of  statutes  drawn  up 
by  the  general  sjmod.  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  venerated  as  God's  Word, 
containing  all  the  truths  that  declare  the  will  of 
God  for  nuin's  salvation,  are  held  to  be  the  only  rule 
of  faith  and  practise,  llie  following  truths  are  held 
to  be  clearly  attested  by  Holy  Scriptiue,  and  as  such 
essential:  the  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of 
human  nature,  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  the  real 
Godhead  and  real  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
reconciliation  to  God  and  ovi  justification  by  faith 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  his  operations,  good  works  as  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  the  fellowship  of  believers,  the  second  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
imto  life  or  unto  condemnation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Moravians  hold  that  "  it  is  not  our  business  to  de- 
termine what  Scripture  has  left  undetermined,  or 
to  contend  about  mysteries  impenetrable  to  hu- 
man reason  "  (A.  G.  Spangenberg,  ExponHon  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  London,  1784;  H.  Plitt,  Gtau- 
benslekre,  Gotha,  1863;  idem,  Zinxendarfa  Theologie, 
3  vols.,  Gotha,  1869-74). 

V.  Enterprises  of  the  Church:    There  are  in  the 
four  provinces  28  boarding-schools  for  young  peo- 
ple not  connected  with  the  Moravian 

z.  Schools.  Chureh,  at  which  schools  about  2,000 
pupils  of  both  sexes  are  annually  edu- 
cated. In  24  day-schools  between  2,500  and  3,000 
scholars  are  also  under  the  influence  of  the  chureh. 
Besides  these  are  three  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries. 

Although  three  Protestant  missions  existed  prior 
to  the  Moravian  missionary  work,  such  enterprises 
were  all  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  plant- 
ing of  colonies.    The  Moravians  were  the  first  Prot- 
estants who  went  among  the  heathen 
a.  Mlsstona.  with  no  other  purpose  in  view  than 
that  of  saving  souls.    In  1732  Leonard 
Dober  and  David  Nitschmann  (q.v.)  inaugurated 
on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  that  work  to  which  the 
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church  still  chiefly  devotes  itself ,  which  God  has 
wonderfully  blessed.    At  various  times  missions — 
in  the  service  of  which  large  amounts  of  money  were 
spent  and  many  Uves  sacrificed,  but  which  even- 
tually proved  unsuccessful — ^were  undertaken  in  the 
following  countries:   Lapland  (1734-36),  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  (1737-38),  CJeylon  (1738-41),  Al- 
giers (1740),  Guinea  (1737-41  and  1767-70),  Persia 
(1747-50),  Egypt  (1762-83),  East  Indies  (1759-96), 
and  the  Cahnuck  territory  (1768-1823).     In  1900 
the  mission  among  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland,  com- 
menced in  1733,  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the 
State  Church  of  Denmark,  there  being  no  more  pro- 
fessed heathen  in  this  region.  The  field  at  the  pres- 
ent day  embraces  the  following  mission  provinces: 
Labrador  (1771),  Alaska  (1885),  Indians  of  North 
America  (1734),  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  (1732), 
St.  Croix  (1732),  Jamaica  (1754),  Antigua  (1756), 
St.  Kitts  (1775),  Barbados  (1765),  Tobago  (1790, 
renewed  1827),  Trinidad  (1890),  Santo  Domingo 
(1907),  Demerara  (1835,  renewed  1878),  Nicaragua 
(1848),  Surinam   (1735),   South  African  Western 
Province  (1736,  renewed  1792),  South  African  East- 
em  Province  (1828),  German  East  Africa  (1891), 
Australia  (1849),  and  West  Himalaya  (1853).    The 
annual  cost  of  this  extensive  work  is  about  $500,000. 
This  amount  is  made  up  by  the  contributions  of 
the  members  of  the  church,  by  gifts  from  friends  of 
the  cause,  by  grants  from  missionary  societies  in 
the  home  provinces,  by  the  interest  of  funded  leg- 
acies, and  by  the  missions  themselves  through  the 
voluntary  donations  and  the  profits  of  trade.    The 
London  Association  in  aid  of  the  Missions  of  the 
United  Brethren,  founded  in  1817,  is  composed  of 
members  of  various  churches,  not  of  Moravians, 
and  contributes  about  $80,000  a  year.    The  Breth- 
ren's Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathen,  founded  in  England  in  1741, 
works  for  the  support  of  the  mission  in  Labrador 
and  owns  a  missionary  vessel,  which  has  now  been 
annually  sailing  to  ^t  uncharted  coast  for  141 
years  without  ever  wholly  failing  in  its  mission.    A 
similar  society  in  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen, 
foimded  in  1787,  undertakes  the  support  of  the 
mission  among  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska  and  of  that 
among  the  Indians  of  Southern  California.     The 
converts  are  divided  into  foiu*  classes — ^uew  people 
(or  applicants  for  religious  instruction),  cancUdates 
for  baptism,  baptised  adults,  and  communicants. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics,  the  missions  com- 
prise 309  stations  and  1,213  preaching-places.  There 
are  two  theological  seminaries  for  the  training  of 
native  ministers  in  the  field  itself;  5  normal  schools 
with  about  90  scholars,  347  day-schools  with  30,504 
pupils,  578  teachers,  and  235  monitors;    142  Sim- 
day-schools  with  24,357  pupils  and  1,354  teachers; 
407  missionaries,  male  and  female;  102  native  minis- 
ters and  wives  of  ministers;  2,134  native  assid^nts, 
and  102,643  converts,  in  the  care  of  the  mission. 

The  Bohemian  mission  work  was  begun  in  1870. 
At  first  it  advanced  very  slowly,  on  account  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Austrian  laws.  In  1880 
these  restrictions  were  removed,  and  the  Unitas 
Fratrum  was  legally  acknowledged  by  that  same 
government  at  whose  hands  it  received  its  death-  | 


blow  in  the  Counter-Reformation.  This  mission 
embraces  5  chief  stations,  with  about  25  filials. 
Three  orphanages  are  conducted,  12 
3.  Other  missionaries  are  engaged,  and  the  mem- 
Agencies,  bership  numbers  1,178.  In  1881  the 
Moravians  took  charge,  in  Jerusalem,  of 
a  hospital  previously  established  for  lepers.  This  in- 
stitution is  supported  by  contributions  from  the 
three  provinces  and  the  gifts  of  friends.  The  inmates 
number  between  50  and  60.  The  Diaspora  (from 
diaspora,  in  I  Pet.  i.  1)  work  is  carried  on  by  the 
German  province,  and  has  for  its  object  the  evan- 
gelisation of  the  state  churches  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  without  depriving  them  of  their  members. 
Evangelists  itinerate  through  the  various  countries 
of  Germany,  Switserland,  France,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden,  and  through  Poland,  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  and  other  parts  of  Russia,  visiting, 
preaching,  and  organising  "  societies."  This  misaon 
embraces  54  cental  stations,  61  laborers,  and  about 
75,000  *'  society  members." 

VL  Statistics:  The  home  provinces  report  411 
bishops,  presbjrters,  deacons,  and  unordained  as- 
sistants, male  and  female,  in  various  departments 
of  church  work,  not  coimting  teachers;  42,791  souk 
Foreign  and  Bohemian  missions  report  198  bishops, 
presb3rters,  and  deacons;  60  unordained  assistants; 
234  female  assistants;  2,134  native  assistants;  103,- 
810  souls.  The  Unitas  Fratrum,  therefore,  numbers 
in  all  888  bishops,  presbjrters  and  deacons,  and  other 
appointed  workers;  or,  with  native  assistants,  3,037 
workers,  and  146,601  souls,  and  has,  besides,  about 
75,000  souls  in  its  Diaspora  societies. 

(E.  DS  SCHWBINmt*)   J-  TaTLOB  ELklOLTON. 

BnuoQBAPHT:  D.  Crans,  Alte  umd  nmu  Bmdgrkiwkrie, 
Barby,  1772,  Eng.  traiul.,  AneinU  emd  Modern  HitL  of  the 
Brethren,  London,  1780,  the  German  eontinned  by  Hegner. 
8  parts,  Bwby  and  Gnadan,  1791-1816;  J.  Rider,  Sded 
NamHv«9  firom  the  BiM,  of  the  ,  ,  »  Unitaa  Fratnan,  ib. 
1806;  J.  B.  Holmes.  Biet.  of  the  ProteeUuU  Church  of  Vu 
United  Brethren,  2  vols.,  ib.  1825,  Bethlehem.  Pa..  1830;  £■ 
H.  Reiohel.  Hietorioal  8kel^  of  the  Church  and  Mianont  of 
the  United  Brethren,  Bethlehem.  1848;  J.  Latrobe,  Hietori- 
etd  Sketch  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  Bath,  1850: 
L.  0.  Sohrautenbaeh,  Zinzendorf  unddie  BrUder-Oemeinde, 
Gnadau,  1851;  E.  W.  Crficer.  OeechiehU  der  alten  und 
emeuerten  BrUder-Kirche,  5  vols.,  ib.  1851-4^5;  L.  T. 
Reichel,  Biet,  of  the  Moraeiane  in  North  Carolina,  Bethle- 
hem, 1857;  J.  Heniy,  Sketchee  of  Moravian  Life  and  Char- 
acter, Philadelphia,  1859;  A.  Boot,  Biet.  of  the  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Brethren,  new  ed.,  London,  1863;  W.  C. 
Reiohel,  Memoriale  of  the  Moravian  Church,  Philaddphis, 
1870;  J.  M.  Martin.  Bietorical  Sketch  of  BethUhem  and 
the  Moraviane,  Bethlehem,  1873;  E.  de  Schweinito,  Hid. 
of  the  Church  Knovm  ae  the  Uniiae  Fratrum,  ib.  1885, 
idem,  Moravian  Manual,  3d  ed.,  by  J.  T.  Hamilton,  ib. 
1901;  Schultse,  IHe  Mieeionefdder  der  emeuertan  Br^dtr- 
Kirche,  ib.  1890;  J.  T.  Hamilton,  Biet,  of  the  Morasian 
Church  during  the  18th  and  19th  Centuriee,  ib.  1900;  idem. 
Biet.  of  the  MoraHan  MieeUme,  ib.  1901;  idem.  Tweets 
Teare  of  Pioneer  MieeUmarw  Bnierpriae  in  Nvaea-Lemd, 
Bethlehem,  Pa..  1911;  J.  H.  Glewell,  Biet.  of  Wachovia  in 
N.  C;  the  Unitaa  Fratrum  or  Moravian  Church  tS7t-lS0i, 
New  York,  1902;  J.  M.  Levering,  BieL  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.. 
1741-1899,  Bethlehem,  1903;  A.  L.  Fries,  Moraviane  i» 
Georgia,  17SS-40,  Winston  Salem,  1905;  G.  Burkhardt, 
Die  BrUdergevMine,  2  parts,  Gnadau,  1905;  O.  Steinedse. 
Die  Diaepora  der  BrOdergemeine  in  DeuieeUand,  Halle. 
1905;  H.  Garst.  Otterbein  UnivereUy,  1847-1907,  Day- 
ton. O..  1908;  J.  G.  E.  Heckwelder.  A  Narrative  of  the 
Mieeion  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the  Delaware  amd 
Mohegan  Indiana  from  ite  Commencement  in  1740  to  ^ 
Cloee  of  the  Year  1808,  aeveland,  1907;  Jfisaionsatfa«  dff 
BrUdergemeinde,  Hermhiit,  190$, 
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Unity  of  the  Brethren 
Universallete 


UinVERSALIST   DISSENTERS:      See    Pubvks, 
James. 

UHIVERSALISTS. 


I.  Doctzine    and    Oiganisa- 
tioa. 
Doctrine  (i  1). 
Standards;    Conditiona  of 

FeUowahip  (i  2). 
PoUty  (f  3). 


II.  Hiatoty. 

Univeraaliam  in  the  Eaat 

(ID. 
In  the  West  (f  2). 
In  America  (i  3). 
Present  and   Future  of 

the  Church  (|  4). 

X  Doctrine  and  Organization:     Universalism  is 
the  characteristic  doctrine  of  those  who  believe  that 
all  souls  will  some  time  be  induced  to  repent  and 
turn  from  their  sins,  and  that  so  all  will  be  saved. 
Advocates  of  this  doctrine  are  found  in  nearly  all 
denominations   of   religion,    Christian 
z.  Doctrine,  and  heathen.    Some  of  these  advocates 
differ  from  their  parent  religion  or  sect 
only  in  holding  that  the  benefits  of  salvation  will 
finally  be  enjoyed  by  all  men.    Even  among  those 
organised  as  a  Christian  church  and  called  Univer- 
saUsts  nearly  every  variety  of  doctrine  is  represented 
except  as  to  the  distinctive  and  confident  hope  of 
universal  salvation.    Yet  a  large  majority  of  them 
hold  a  definite  system  of  doctrine  which  may  be 
indicated  as  follows:   the  Bible  contains  a  revela- 
tion from  God  mingled  with  elements  entirely  hu- 
man and  fallible,  and  has  authority  such  as  experts 
have  in  their  special  line  of  activity.    Other  good 
books  have  the  same  kind  of  authority,  but  in  a 
lower  degree.    God  is  a  person  of  infinite  excellen- 
cies.   His  nature  is  best  expressed  in  the  one  word 
love,  at  least  the  other  attributes  are  entirely  con- 
sistent with  this  one.    As  to  the  nature  of  Christ  the 
UniversaHsts  are  divided.    The  yoimger  clergy  com- 
monly regard  him  as  a  man  bom  of  Joseph  or  some 
other  human  father  and  Mary.    The  older  Univer- 
salists  have  commonly  regarded  him  as  a  being 
ranking,  so  to  speak,  half-way  between   God  and 
man,  bom  of  God  and  Mary,  according  to  a  literal 
imderstanding  of  the  Gospels  of  Biatthew  and  Luke. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  either  God  the  Father  himself  or 
is  impersonal.    Miracles  are  the  constant  or  occa^ 
sional  action  oi  God  in  (human  or  other)  nature  for 
its  betterment.    Providence  is  therefore  both  gen- 
eral and  special.    Salvation  is  from  sin  and  its  se- 
quences and  from  all  other  forms  of  evil  and  unto 
righteousness,  holiness,  and  a  perfected  humanity, 
and  is  constantly  going  on  under  the  impulse  of 
God  and  other  good  spirits  and  agencies.    This  is 
the  so-called  moral  salvation,  and  contains  no  ele- 
ment of  substitutional  satisfaction  or  transfer  of 
guilt  or  merit.    Punishment  is  a  sequence  of  sin,  is 
divinely  appointed  as  a  remedy  therefor,  and  is  con- 
sequently one  of  the  agencies  of  salvation  both  in 
this  world  and  in  the  next.    The  clergy  have  no 
apostolic  succession,  but  are   merely   the   special 
agents  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  men.    The  Church 
universal  is  the  great  body  of  all  professing  Chris- 
tians, of  which  body  a  humble  member  is  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church.     Religion  is  right  relations  with 
God,  and  therefore  includes  right  thoughts  about 
him,  ri^ht  feelings  toward  him,  and  right  acts  in 
the  service  of  him  and  his  children.     Hence  the 
Universalists  have  always  been  zealous  for  doctrine 
for  the  hooor  of  God  and  for  social  reforms  and 


charities.  The  sacraments  (baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper)  are  chiefly  sacred  symbols  and  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  the  Christian  life  and  of  membership 
in  the  Christian  Church.  Future  life  is  substantially 
a  continuation  of  the  present  life,  but  without  the 
present  body  of  the  flesh.  There  will  be  no  resur- 
rection of  this  body,  and  no  general  judgment,  no 
annihilation  of  the  wicked,  no  endless  punishment 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  and  no  second  com- 
ing of  Christ,  except  in  the  improvement  of  souls 
and  of  the  uisual  means  thereof  in  this  life  and  in 
that  to  come. 

The  Winchester  Profession  of  Belief  has  been 

commonly  regarded  as  the  creed  of  the  Universal- 

ist  church,  but  in  fact  it  has  not  been  at  any  time 

adopted  and  used  as  a  creed  by  more  than  a  small 

fraction   of  the   local   churches.     In 

2.  Stand-  order  to  have  the  law  of  the  church 
ards;  Con-  conform  to  the  consent  and  practise 

ditions  of  of  the  people,  the  general  convention 
Feilowship.  in  1890  thought  best  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

1.  The  piofenion  of  belief  adopted  at  the  aeaaion  at  Win- 
chester, N.  H..  1803,  iB  as  follows: 

Article  I.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  contain  a  revelation  of  the  character  of 
Qod  and  of  the  duty,  interest,  and  final  destination  of 
mankind. 

Article  11.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whose  nature 
is  Love,  revealed  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy 
Spirit  of  Oraoe,  who  will  finally  restore  the  whole  family  of 
mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness. 

Article  III.  We  believe  tiiat  holiness  and  true  happiness 
are  inseparably  connected,  and  that  believers  ought  to  be 
careful  to  maintain  order  and  practise  good  works;  for  these 
things  are  good  and  profitable  imto  men. 

2.  The  conditions  of  fellowship  shall  be  as  follows: 

A.  The  acceptance  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  Faith,  to  wit:  1.  The  universal  fatherhood  of  Qod; 
2.  the  spiritual  authority  and  leadership  of  his  son,  Jesus 
Christ;  3.  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  as  containing  a 
revelation  from  Ood;  4.  the  certainty  of  just  retribution  for 
sin;  5.  the  final  harmony  of  all  souls  with  God. 

The  Winchester  profession  is  commended  as  containing 
these  principles,  but  neither  this  nor  any  other  precise  form 
of  words  is  required  as  a  condition  of  ifellowship,  provided 
always  that  the  principles  above  stated  be  professed. 

B.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  general 
convention  and  assent  to  its  laws. 

The  polity  of  the  Universalist  Church  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  composite  of  the  Congregational,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Episcopal  systems.  Primarily  it  is 
democratic,  and  is  modeled  somewhat  after  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  each  state  of 
the  union  there  is  a  convention,  meet- 

3.  Polity,    ing  yearly  and  made  up  of  the  minis- 

ters in  fellowship  and  residing  in  the 
state,  and  lay  representatives  chosen  by  the  par- 
ishes. Each  of  these  conventions  has  jurisdiction 
within  the  borders  of  the  state,  in  matters  of  fel- 
lowship, ordination,  and  local  missions.  Over  all 
is  the  general  convention  of  UniversaHsts,  which 
meets  biennially,  and  is  composed  of  delegates, 
clerical  and  lay,  in  definite  proportions,  chosen  by 
the  state  conventions.  This  body  has  a  national 
charter  and  a  permanent  board  of  trustees  who 
have  chaz^ge  of  general  interests  during  the  interim 
of  the  conventions.  For  the  further  administration 
of  afifairs  and  for  the  quickening  of  spirit  a  system 
of  superintendency  has  lately  been  adopted.    First 
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(in  tiine),  the  several  Btates  appointed  each  a  secre- 
tary or  Buperintendent  of  churches  as  its  servant  in 
the  promotion  of  religious  life.  Then  the  general 
convention  appointed  a  general  superintendent  of 
all  the  churches  in  its  conununion.  These  officials 
correspond  respectively  to  bishop  and  archbishop, 
especially  in  the  original  meanings  of  the  words, 
and  without  formal  authority  e:;icept  to  counsel, 
advise,  and  encourage.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Universalists  are  nearly  related  to 
the  liberal  Gongregationalists.  In  popular  estimate 
they  are  often  associated  with  the  Unitarians,  but 
they  differ  from  them  in  assigning  more  value  to  the 
Bible  and  to  religious  life,  and  in  laying  emphasis 
on  the  personality  of  God  and  the  endless  life  of 
every  soul,  whereas  the  Unitarians  (q.v.)  include 
many  who  teach  that  God  is  impersonal  and  that 
the  wicked  will  be  annihilated,  and  some  who  doubt 
the  future  life  altogether.  More  effectively,  perhaps, 
the  Universalists  are  separated  from  liie  Uni- 
tarians in  having  different  traditions  and  in 
belonging  mostly  to  a  different  social  class,  the 
middle  class. 

IL  History:  Pantheists  of  aUtimai  have  held  a  f oim  of 
univexsaliam,  but  with  an  important  difforaaoe  fiom  the 
modaxn  ineaoinc  of  the  word;    they  have  tau^t  that  all 
souk  will  be  absoibed  into  the  Infinite,  and 
I.  Univer-  ^"^  ^'°^  ^^  personal  identity.    Christian 
^^j^^  1^    Univenalists  believe  that  eveiy  soul  will  live 
*il    »  •*     forever  sa  an  individual  and  will  attain  a 
the  East,     proper  development  and  final  salvation.    For 
this  reasQQ  orthodox  Hindus  and  Buddhists 
and  many  of  the  speculative  philosopheis,  even  some  that  are 
oalled  Christian,  can  hardly  be  included  in  this  account.    The 
earliest  Univeisalists,  more  strictly  so  oalled,  were  Zoroaster 
(whoee  date  is  variously  estimated  from  1600  to  600  B.C.)  and 
his  followers  the  Paisees,  who  remain  in  this  faith  unto  the 
present  day  (see  ZoBOAam,  ZoBOAsnuANisii ).    Next  in  or- 
der of  time  were  Jews,  some  of  whom  since  shortly  before  the 
days  of  Cbrist  were  Univenalists.    Among  Christians  and 
those  associated  with  the  Chureh  the  first  advocates  of  Univer- 
salism  were  some  Gnostics  (the  Vaientinians,  Caipocratians, 
and  BasUidians,  about  130  a.d.;  see  QNosncisif ;  Babiudes 

AND  TRB   BaBIUDIANS;     CaBPOCBATBB  AlTD  THB   CaBPOGRA- 

TiANs;  VAUtNTiNns,  Valbntinians)  althou^  their  doc- 
trine as  to  individualism  is  not  entirely  clear.  At  the  same 
time,  or  later,  certain  orthodox  CShristians  who  were  the 
authora  of  the  forged  Sibylline  Oracles  (q.v.)  were  undoubt- 
edly Univemlists.  The  earliest  system  of  Univexsalistic 
tbeok>gy  was  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (q.v.),  who  was  the 
head  of  the  theological  school  in  that  city  until  202  a.d. 
His  successor  in  the  school  was  the  great  Origen  (q.v.),  the 
most  distinguished  advocate  of  this  doctrine  in  all  time. 
His  mind  had  something  of  the  largeness  of  Plato  combined 
with  Christian  piety,  and  his  influence  was  felt  for  numy 
centuries  throughout  the  East  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
West.  The  next  great  philosophical  theologian  in  the  East 
was  Qxegory  of  Nyssa  (q.v.).  Then  came  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  (q.v.),  distinguished  as  the  promulgator  of  the  gram- 
matico-hfatorical  exegesis  (see  Exbgbsis  or  Hxbmbnbutxcs, 
III.,  I  3;  and  Antioch,  School  op),  and  of  a  Biblical  scien- 
tific theology  containing  a  portion  of  the  theoiy  of  evolution 
applied  to  the  history  of  mankind.  His  influence  for  some 
centuries  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  Augustine.  Jo- 
hannes Cassianus  (q.v.)  should  also  be  mentioned.  He  was 
the  author  of  Semipelngianism  (q.v.).  Under  the  instruction 
of  these  great  teachers  many  other  theologians  believed  in 
universal  salvation;  and  indeed  the  whole  Eastern  Churah 
(q.v.)  imtil  after  600  a.d.  was  inclined  to  it. 

In  the  West  this  doctrine  had  fewer  adherents  and  was 
never  accepted  by  the  CSiureh  at  large.    In  the  first  five  or 

six  centuries  of  (Christianity  there  were  six 

a.  In  the    known   theological  schools,  of   which   four 

Wast.        (Alexandria  [see  Aiaxandbia,  School  op], 

Antioch,  CnsarM^  and  Edessa  or  Nisibis) 
were  UniveisaUst,  one  (Ephesus)  accepted  conditional  im- 
mortality; one  (Carthage  or  Rome)  taught  endless  pun- 


ishment of  the  wicked.  Other  theologieal  soixwis  are  ma- 
tioned  as  founded  by  UniveisaUsts,  but  their  actual  doetrioe 
on  this  subject  is  unknown.  Doederlein  says  that "  In  pro- 
portion as  any  man  was  eminent  in  learning  in  Christiaa 
antiquity,  the  more  did  he  cherish  and  defend  the  hope  of  the 
terminatioa  of  future  torments."  In  the  dark  ages  Univec^ 
salism  almost  disappeared,  but  in  the  ninth  esntury  it  had 
one  great  representative,  John  Sootua  Erigena  (see  Soorus 
Ebiobna,  Johanmbs),  who  was  the  ohief  (Suistaan  luminaiy 
of  his  time.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  some  of  the  lesser  mysticB 
and  probably  Johann  Taoler  and  Jan  van  Rasrsbroeck 
(qq.v.),  and  one  leading  seholastie.  Albertus  BCagnus  (q.v.), 
were  Universalists.  In  the  times  of  the  Reformation  Univer- 
salists were  found  among  Anabaptists,  Ix>I]ards,  and  Protes- 
tant mystios;  and  later  there  were  increasing  numbeis  of 
individual  believen  in  this  doctrine  in  all  northern  Ekin^Msn 
countries,  including  such  men  sb  Kant,  Schleiermacher, 
Ritachl  and  many  of  his  f oUoweBS,  Arohbishop  TiUotBan, 
Tennyson,  the  BrownlngSp  Wordsworth,  and 
[The  aseriptioB  of  unlveraalism  to  many  of  the  andent, 
dieval,  and  modsm  theologians  and  institiitions  would  be 
disapproved  by  many  seholan  of  the  prseent,  probably  by  a 
majority.  In  many  eases  the  eiprsssion  of  the  '*  larger  hope  " 
or  of  doubt  as  to  the  endlessness  of  future  punishment  a  sfl 
that  ean  fairly  be  dalmed.    A.  H.  N.] 

In  America  before  the  time  of  oi^ganised  Univer- 

salism  there  were  many  representatives  of  this  faith: 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  Jr.,  and  other  m3r8tic8;  the  German 

Baptists   commonly   called  Dunkers; 

3.  In       some  of  the  Moravians;  several  Epis- 

America.  oopalians,  especially  William  Smith, 
fomider  of  the  University  of  Pennsyi- 
vania,  and  for  many  years  president  oi  the  genml 
convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church; 
several  leading  Gongregationalists,  including  Charles 
Chauncy  and  Jonathan  Mayhew  (qq.v.).  The  high 
character  and  distinguished  abilities  of  these  men 
go  far  toward  extending  to  modem  times  also  the 
words  of  Doederlein  above  quoted.  The  Univeisal- 
ist  C3iurch  in  America  has  not  greatly  prospered. 
First,  its  main  idea  was  so  popular  in  the  eariy 
period  of  the  United  States  that  the  proposal  to 
organise  a  church  in  its  behalf  frightened  the  other 
churches  and  aroused  sectarian  jealousy.  Secondly, 
the  Universalists  by  removing  the  fear  of  hell  were 
supposed  to  reduce  seriously  tiie  supports  of  moral- 
ity. And  finally  the  church  was  started  among  the 
lower  classes  of  people,  and  therefore  the  whole 
power  of  social  or  caste  distinction  was  turned 
against  it.  In  those  days  the  force  of  sectarianism 
was  so  great  and  the  ministers  had  so  much  influ- 
ence that  when  nearly  all  parties  united  to  lay  the 
new  church  under  a  ban  and  to  declare  a  boycott 
on  everything  Universalist,  they  were  able  almost 
to  destroy  the  movement.  That  the  conspiracy 
was  partly  unconscious  did  not  make  it  less  effective, 
though  time  has  reduced  its  power.  Of  oiiganized 
Universalism  in  America  the  chief  representatives 
in  order  of  time  have  been  John  Murray,  Elhanan 
Winchester,  the  two  Hoeea  Ballous,  A.  A.  Miner 
(qq.v.),  T.  J.  Sawyer,  and  Orello  Ck>ne  (q.v.),  not  to 
mention  those  stiU  living.  The  Restorationist  Con- 
troversy arose  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  on 
occasion  of  a  dispute  over  future  punishment.  A 
few  of  those  who  believed  in  future  punishment  of 
the  wicked  seceded  from  the  main  body  and  called 
themselves  "  The  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Universal  Restorationists."  This  association  main- 
tained a  feeble  existence  from  1831  to  1841  and  then 
formally  dissolved.  There  was  really  no  occasion 
for  the  secession,  for   the  main   body  contained 
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many  who  believed  in  future  punishment  but  who 
were  not  willing  to  leave  the  parent  oi^ganixation. 
Moreover,  the  opposing  idea  of  immediate  and  mi- 
raculous salvation  of  all  at  death  was  being  given 
up  as  Universalists  progressed  in  their  separation 
from  "  orthodox  "  antecedents.  This  doctrine  was 
called  the  "  death  and  glory  "  theory,  and  was  the 
usual  orthodox  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  salvation 
of  the  elect  by  irresistible  grace,  applied  by  the  Cal- 
vinistic Universalists  to  all  mankind  because  all  are 
elect.  When  the  Universalists  gave  up  Calvinism 
they  came  to  believe  in  a  gradual  salvation  (by  per- 
suasion) here  and  hereafter,  and  therefore  taught 
future  punishment  of  limited  duration.  The  death 
and  glory  theory  was  formally  renounced  (for  the 
purpose  of  public  information)  by  a  local  conven- 
tion in  Boston  in  1878. 

Statistics  give  42  state  conventions  (or  their 
equivalent),  673  ministers,  882    parishes,   52,751 

church-membors,  644  Sunday-schools 

4.  Present  with  30,523  members,  743  church  edi- 

and        fioes  wiUi  parish  property  amounting  to 

Future  of   $12,775,996,  and  a  very  active  Young 

the  Chmch.  People's   (Christian   Union   having   a 

membership  of  8,000.  The  Univer- 
salists support  in  the  United  States  4  colleges,  3 
theological  schools,  and,  in  connection  therewith, 
4  fitting-schools  or  academies.  These  institutions 
employ  309  professors  and  teachers,  are  attended 
by  2,627  students,  and  are  supported  by  funds 
amounting  to  $4,750,000.  Its  foreign  mission  in 
Japan  was  begun  by  the  general  convention  in  1890, 
and  at  present  employs  three  missionaries  from  the 
United  States  and  f  oiu-  ordained  Japanese  clergy- 
men, and  publishes  a  monthly  magazine  in  the  Jap- 
anese language.  It  also  sustains  an  important  char- 
ity, the  Bladoner  Home  for  girls  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 
For  further  statistics  consult  The  UniverBoliti  Reg- 
ister, That  the  course  of  this  church  as  a  separate 
body  is  nearly  run  is  a  not  uncommon  opinion. 
Already  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  doctrines 
against  which  the  Universalists  protested  have 
mostly  disappeared  except  among  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  faith  in  imiversEd  salvation  is  openly  and 
frequently  professed.  Great  Britain  is  somewhat 
more  conservative,  and  the  United  States  still  more 
so.  But  in  the  northern  states  of  the  imion  the 
doctrine  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  on  all  sides. 
Christian  Scientists  (see  Eddt,  Mabt  Baxek 
Gix>veb;  Science,  Christian)  are  all  Universa- 
lists; it  is  estimated  that  more  than  half  of  the 
Unitarians,  about  one-third  of  the  Episcopalians, 
many  of  the  Congregationahsts,  and  individuals  in 
otber  sects  are  of  this  faith.  Already  there  are 
more  Universalists  outside  the  denomination  than 
inside,  and  henceforth  the  work  for  which  the  sect 
was  formed  will  mostly  be  done  by  the  larger  or- 
gaaixations;  and  there  will  be  less  and  less  occasion 
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for  a  sect  specially  advocating  the  triumphant  love 
of  God.  George  T.  KNiOHrf. 

Bibuoobapbt:  Hie  liteiatuiv  of  UnivexBalinn  is  estentive, 
flspedally  periodioals,  of  which  the  chief  now  ourrcat  (all, 
eocoept  the  second,  published  by  the  Uoivemlist  Publish- 
ing House  of  Boston  and  Chicago)  are:  The  UnivermdiM 
Leader  (weekly).  The  Unwerealiet  Herald  (weekly,  pub- 
lished by  J.  M.  Bowers,  CSanon,  Oa.),  The  Sunday  School 
Helper  (monthly).  The  Univereidiet  Regitier  (yeaily),  and 
Onward  (weekly),  the  ozgan  of  the  young  people's  asso- 
ciations. 

For  history  oonsult:  Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  AneUml  Hietory 
of  UmvereoHem,  Boston,  1829,  annotated  ed.,  1872  (learned 
and  cautious);  T.  Whittemore,  The  Modem  Hietory  cf 
UmeereaUem,  vol.  i.  (all  published),  ib.  1860;  J.  W.  Han- 
son, A  Cloud  of  Wiineeeee,  Boston,  1883  (a  collection  of 
quotations  from  many  authors  more  or  less  favoring  Uni- 
Tersalism);  and  above  all,  for  learning  and  accuracy,  R. 
Eddy,  in  The  American  Church  Hietory  Seriee,  x.  255- 
506,  New  York,  1894;  idem.  The  Hietory  of  Univerealiem 
in  America,  2  vols.,  Bostcm,  1884-86.  These  are  all  pub- 
lished by  the  UniversaUst  Publishing  House,  exo^t  the 
volume  in  The  American  Church  Hietory  Seriee. 

The  most  adequate  modem  systematic  statements  of 
this  doctrine  are:  J.  S.  Dodge,  The  Purpoee  of  Ood,  Bos- 
ton, 1894,  and  O.  Ckme,  What  ie  Unioerealiemf  Boston.  n.d. 
Consult  further:  The  writings  of  Thomas  Erskine  of  Lin- 
lathen  (abound  with  statements  of  Universalism  well  cor- 
related with  his  general  thought;  consult  the  article  for 
a  list  of  the  writings);  T.  T.  Hunger,  Freedom  of  Faith, 
Boston,  1883;  idem.  Appeal  to  Life,  ib.  1887;  R.  J. 
Campbell,  The  New  Theoloay,  and  The  New  Thealooy 
Sermone,  London  and  New  York,  1907  (presenting  a  type 
of  Universalism). 

Controversial  writinci:  No  statement  of  modem  Uni- 
veraalism  would  be  adequate  without  xeferenoe  to  the 
eoi^troverBies  which  have  been  so  large  a  part  of  the  life 
of  the  denomination.  Some  of  the  latest  writings  of  this 
order  are:  T.  J.  Sawsrer,  Bndleee  Puniehment  in  the  Very 
Worde  of  He  Advocatee,  Boston,  1880  Geamed  and  in  Addi- 
sonian style);  Q.  T.  Knight,  The  Ooodneee  ofOod,  ib.  1904 
(containing  the  case  for  pessimism  and  the  case  for  op- 
timism, in  a  critical  phUosophloal  manner).  Doctrizial 
defenses  of  UniverBidism  so  far  as  based  on  the  Bible  are 
to  be  found  in  L.  R.  Paige,  A  Commentary  on  the  New 
TeeUxment,  6  vols.,  ib.  1844-70  (now  somewhat  anti- 
quated); S.  Cox,  Salvator  Mundi,  New  York,  1878;  T.  B. 
Thayer.  The  Theology  of  Univerealiem,  Boston,  1862 
(limited  to  eschatology,  and  antiquated).  Writers  who 
are  agnostio  as  to  universal  salvation  (though  decidedly 
oppoeed  to  endless  punishment)  are:  F.  W.  Farrar,  in 
Sternal  Hope,  London  and  New  York,  1878  (five  sermons 
and  other  discussions  ezegetical  and  historical);  idem,  in 
Mercy  and  Judgment,  ib.  1881;  Edward  Beecher,  in  Doc- 
trine of  Scriptural  RetribuUon,  New  York,  1878;  and  F.  N. 
Oxenham,  in  What  ie  the  Truth  ae  to  Bverlaeting  Punieh- 
ment  f  1881  (an  Anglican  reply  to  Pusey;  see  below).  The 
most  vigorous  attacks  on  Universalism  are:  W.  Q.  T.  Shedd, 
Doctrine  of  Endleee  Puniehment,  New  York,  1886  (leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  behalf  of  its  subject) ;  H.  John- 
ston, Beyond  Death,  New  York,  1903;  W.  E.  Gladstone,  in 
The  North  Ameriean  Review,  Apr.,  1896,  pp.  453  sqq.; 
E.B.  Pusey.  What  ie  FaithaetoBverioiHng  Puniehmenlf 
2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1880  (making  an  attempt  to  restore  the  tra- 
ditional doctrine  to  its  positaon  in  Scripture  and  history, 
from  which  Farrar's  Eternal  Hope  had  displaced  it;  ef. 
F.  N.  Oxenham,  ut  sup.,  for  indications  of  the  success  of 
Pusey's  attempt) ;  and  R.  W.  Dale,  Chrietian  Doctrine,  pp. 
237-248.  New  York,  1895.  A.  H.  Strong,  Syetmnaiie  Tho- 
ology,  pp.  587-600,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1886;  and  S.  D.  F. 
Salmond,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  4th  ed.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1901,  are  perhaps  the  most  fair-minded  writers 
amoog  the  opponentB  of  Universalism. 
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Basftl  IdMB  (1 1). 
Univenitsr  of  Paris,  OiipmiMtfan 
Bologna  Univenity  (i  3). 
Early  "  Qenenl "  Schools  (i  4). 
Oisanisatioa  (i  6). 
Instniction  and  Degwm  (I  6). 


ninVERSITIES. 

atiMkiita  (I  7). 
(I  2).     Posi-RafonDatioii  Foimdatloai  (i  8). 
Chances  Dos  to  Humanism  and  the  Re- 

fonnatHO  (i  0). 
The  Eichteenth  Centmy  (i  10). 
Nhieteenth  Gentoiy;  Gennany  (|  11). 


The  Oontinent  and  fiidand  (i  12). 
Other  Foundations  (f  13). 
AmenoanUmvemtifls;  EoononuoFoima- 

ations  (i  14). 
Types  of  American  UnivenitMs  (i  15). 
Aetivitiesof  American  UniyenitiesCi  16). 


Univeraities  are  a  product  of  the  spiiitual  life  of 

the  Middle  Ages,  when  they  were  at  once  eodesiaB- 

tical  and  secular  institutions.    In  origin  they  date 

from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oen- 

I.  Basal  turies,  when  they  were  called  "  gen- 
Ideas,  eral  schools/'  as  at  Paris  and  Bologna, 
in  contradistinction  from  other  insti- 
tutions termed  "  special ''  or  "  particular  "  schools. 
Their  characteristics  were  three:  th^  were  institu- 
tions for  every  one  who  wished  to  study;  their  teach- 
ing was  designed  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  all 
Christendom;  and  those  who  completed  the  course 
of  study  considered  typical  and  necessaiy  were  de- 
clared worthy,  on  examination,  to  propagate  and 
teach  the  learning  they  had  acquired. 

But  the  university  was  something  more  than  the 
'*  general  school  " — ^it  was  a  juristic  corporation. 
Such  organisations  of  teachers  and  students  arose 
toward  Uie  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  remolding  the 
schools  and  securing  important  privileges.  Within 
these  corporate  bodies,  or  univenitaief  magitirorum 
et  Bcholariumt  were  **  faculties  "  of  teachers  and  *'  na- 
tions "  of  students.  In  the  course  of  time  the  desig- 
nation of  the  corporate  body  was  transferred  to  the 
corps  of  teachers,  and  in  Germany  ttudium  generale 
and  univeraUaa  were  synonyms  from  the  first.  The 
archetype  of  the  university  was  found  in  Paris  and 
Bologna  in  the  early  twdfth  century,  the  former 
devoted  to  theology  and  the  latter  to  law,  but  both 
employing  the  same  new  method.  This  was  the 
dialectic  consideration  of  theology  and  law  re- 
spectively, the  set  task  being  the  dialectic  removal 
of  discrepancies  between  Church  Fathers  or  glos- 
sators, the  weighing  of  the  pros  and  cons,  and  the 
final  conclusion,  or  senienUa,  In  harmony  with 
the  medieval  doctrine  of  the  universal  monarchy 
and  the  universal  Church,  theology  and  jurispru- 
dence stood  in  the  foreground  of  interest.  The 
universitiee  were  favored  with  special  privileges, 
the  first  being  the  Avthentica  habita  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  I.  (1158)  giving  imperial  protec- 
tion to  those  joumesring  to  distant  places  for  the 
sake  of  study,  exempting  them  from  local  jurisdic- 
tion, and  placing  them  under  the  control  of  teacher 
or  bishop.  A  similar  course  was  followed  by  Philip 
Augustus  for  the  University  of  Paris  in  1200,  and 
the  popes  later  bestowed  the  right  of  conferring  de- 
grees and  the  so-called  right  of  residence. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
teachers  of  the  four  subjects  of  theology,  law,  medi- 
cine, and  arts.  By  degrees  the  teachers  of  the  same 
subjects  formed  still  closer  associations  (caused 
primarily  by  the  need  of  regulation  of  the  coxif  erring 
of  degrees),  which  took  place  1310-20.  About  this 
same  time  the  term  "  faculty  "  was  employed  to 
denote  first  the  subject  and  then  the  body  of  those 


teaching  it.   Among  the  faculties  that  of  arts  was 

the  lowest,  serving  as  introductory  to  the  other 

three.    It  taught  the  traditional  seven 

a.  Univer^  liberal  arts  and  especially  Aristotelian 

sity  of      philosophy,  while  in  its  study  of  dia- 

Paris;  Oi^  lectics  it  prepared  the  way  for  the- 

ganization.  dogy.    The  faculty  of  law,  in  like 

manner,  was  devoted  to  canon  law.   In 

these  same  decades  the  scholars  were  divided,  for 

administration  and  discipline,  into  four  "  nations," 

each  headed  by  its  chosen  "  procurator,"  and  all 

fom*  united  under  a  "  rector." 

The  students  of  the  faculty  of  arts  soon  gained 
the  ascendency  in  the  university,  especially  as  thetr 
mastere  were  at  the  same  time  scholars  in  the  higher 
faculties,  and  about  1274  the  rector  of  the  nations, 
which  included  the  entire  university  except  the 
teachers  of  the  higher  faculties,  became  the  head  of 
the  faculty  of  arts.  About  the  same  time  each 
of  the  other  faculties  seems  to  have  given  itself  a 
"  dean  "  as  its  chief  officer,  but  by  1341  the  rector 
had  become  supreme  over  the  deans  of  medidne 
and  law,  and  even  of  theology,  so  that  he  was  now 
the  ruler  of  the  whole  university,  a  development 
completed  shortly  before  the  foundation  of  the  first 
German  university  (Prague,  1348). 

While  in  France  education  had  been  connected, 
since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  with  monasteries 
and  churches,  so  that  both  teachers  and  scholars 
were  clergy;  in  Italy  the  laity  had  also 
3.  Bologna  taught  from  Roman  days,  and  the  de- 
University,  velopment  of  the  Bolognese  type  ac- 
cordingly differed  from  the  Parisian. 
The  chief  studies  in  Italy  were  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  law,  the  latter  taught  at  Rome,  Pavia,  Ravenna^ 
and  Bologna  as  a  department  of  the  arts.    Elarly  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  however,  law  became  a  sep- 
arate branch  of  study  at  Bologna,  due  to  the  abiding 
influence  of  the  lawyer  Imerius  and  the  canonist 
Gratian.    Thus  practical   and  legal   Bologna    be- 
came the  type  <k  lay  and  democratic  student  uni- 
versities, while  speculative  and  theological   Paris 
and  Oxford  were  models  of  clerical  schools  of 
masters. 

At  Bologna  the  foreign  students  formed  them- 
selves into  nations  on  the  pattern  of  the  city  gilds; 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
corporations  had  become  the  two  great  juristic  uni- 
versities of  Citramontani  and  Ultramontani,  within 
which  the  nations  continued  to  be  independent 
These  two  universities  (Citramontani  and  Ultramon- 
tani), with  their  two  rectors,  existed  until  the  six- 
teenth century,  whereas  in  offshoots  from  Bologna 
reduction  to  a  single  university  took  place  at  an 
earlier  date.  The  teachers  oi  law  were  at  first  out- 
side the  university  at  Bologna,  nor  were  they 
organised  into  a  formal  board  until  the  second  half 
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of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  funuah  a  corporate  counterbalance  of 
teachers  to  the  increased  strength  of  the  university 
students.  Since,  however,  the  teachers  were  chosen 
by  the  students,  who  paid  them  in  cooperation 
with  the  city  magistracy,  they  were  so  far  from 
being  independent  that  the  ttdUrr  <cAo2aritim  was 
also  rector  9indii  and  subjected  even  the  professors 
to  his  jurisdiction.  In  the  early  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  students  of  arts  (including  medicine) 
formed  a  third  imiversity  alongside  the  other 
two;  and  when,  in  1360,  Innocent  VI.  founded  a 
sfiK^um  generale  in  theologia,  the  masters  of  theol- 
ogy formed  a  corporation,  their  students  joining  the 
university  of  arts. 

Parallel  with,  and  in  imitation  of  Paris,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  developed  with  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, its  peculiarity  being  that  its  chancellor,  as  the 
representative  of  the  bishop,  was  anal- 

4.  Early  ogous  to  the  chancellor  at  Paris,  and 
*'  General "  also  exercised  the  functions  of  the  rec- 

Schools.  tor.  The  chief  "  general  schools  "  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy 
were  Reggio,  Modena,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Ver- 
celh  in  Italy,  and  Orleans  and  Angers  ik  France,  all 
primarily  legal  schools,  the  Church  itself  being  a 
great  legal  institution.  Cambridge,  like  its  parent 
Oxford,  possessed  all  four  faculties.  Medical  schools 
were  developed  at  Salerno  and  Montpellier,  the  lat- 
ter also  adding  in  the  thirteenth  century  faculties 
of  arts  and  law.  Another  group  of  universities  was 
designedly  founded,  on  the  model  of  Paris  or  Bo- 
logna, by  the  pope  or  the  secular  prince,  or  both 
together;  in  this  class  belonged  the  institutions  at 
Palencia,  Salamanca,  and  Lisbon-Coimbra.  These 
universities,  which  were  national  rather  than  in- 
ternational, numbered  thirteen  at  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Italy  took  the  lead  in  the  establishment  of 
universities,  but  with  the  exception  of  Naples 
(founded  with  four  faculties  by  Frederick  II.  in 
1224)  and  Rome  (established  for  theology  and 
law  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1224-45),  all  owed  their 
OETigin  to  the  economic  and  political  needs  of  the 
municipalities.  They  were  devoted  first  to  law 
and  then  to  medicine,  and  dming  this  period  num- 
bered twenty.  In  France  Toulouse  was  the  first 
university  to  be  founded  on  the  model  of  Paris 
(1229),  and  its  establishment  by  the  pope  led  to  the 
theory  that  no  university  could  be  founded  without 
the  sanction  of  the  pope  or  of  his  secular  coregent, 
the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Toulouse  was 
followed  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy  by  Avignon, 
Gahors,  Grenoble,  and  Orange,  and  by  eight  others 
in  the  succeeding  centuiy.  The  history  6[  Grerman 
universities  b^;ins  with  the  foundation  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Pftigue  by  Charles  IV.  in  1348,  followed  by 
those  ctf  Vienna  (1365),  Heidelberg  (1386),  Cologne 
(1388),  and  Erfurt  (1392).  In  1402  Bishop  John 
of  Egloffstein  foimded  the  University  of  Wflrzburg, 
but  it  did  not  outlive  him,  being  permanently  rees- 
tablished by  Prince-bishop  Julius  in  1582;  and  in 
1409  the  landgraves  of  Thiuingia  founded  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  while  Rostock  was  established 
in  1419.  Outside  the  bounds  of  Germany  Prague 
and  Vienna  inspired  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Hun- 


gary to  found  the  less  successful  imiversities  of  Cra- 
cow, FOnfkirchen,  and  Ofen-Pest,  while  the  Nether- 
lands received  their  first  university  in  Louvain  in 
1425.  A  second  period  of  founding  universities  in 
Germany  began  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  inspired 
by  the  solicitude  of  princes  anxious  to  render  their 
power  supreme  through  the  introduction  of  Roman 
law  rather  than  by  love  of  learning.  To  this  cate* 
gory  belong  Greifswald  (1456),  Freiburg  (1457), 
Basel  (1460),  Ingolstadt  and  Treves  (1472),  and 
TObingen  and  Mains  (1477).  The  last  medieval 
imiversities  founded  in  Germany  were  those  of  Wit- 
tenbeig  (1502),  and  Fhmkfort-on-the-Oder  (1506). 
Outside  Germany,  imiversities  were  founded  at  Up- 
sala  in  1477  and  at  Copenhagen  in  1478,  at  St.  An- 
drews in  1413,  Glasgow  in  1450,  and  Aberdeen  in 
1494. 

The  (German  universities  were  governed  by  the 

masters  of  the  four  faculties,  each  faculty  being 

headed  by  a  dean,  and  the  entire  uni- 

5.  Organ-  versity  by  a  rector  who  was  originally 
izatton.     elected  by  all  the  masters  and  scholars, 

but  later  by  the  "  governing  masters  " 
alone.  The  offices  rotated  semiannually.  Only 
the  fourteenth-century  universities  had  **  nations," 
which  included  masters  as  well  as  scholars;  but 
the  "  nations  "  disappeared  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, though  still  retaining  a  fonnal  existence  at 
Leipsic  un^  1830.  The  universities  were  impossi- 
ble without  generous  foundations,  their  income  often 
being  derived  from  the  incorporation  of  a  collegi- 
ate church;  the  theologians  and  jurists  were  gen- 
erally ecclesiastical  prebendaries.  The  sta£f  of 
teachers  was  not  large;  two  to  four  theologians, 
three  to  six  jurists,  two  physicians,  and  twenty  to 
thirty  teachers  of  the  arts.  Lectures  and  residence 
alike  were  had  in  the  "  colleges,"  or  university 
buildings,  whenever  possible;  knd  besides  the 
salaried,  or  "  governing,"  masters,  there  were  un- 
salaried teachers,  some  of  them  seeking  the  experi- 
ence required  for  further  promotion,  others  wait- 
ing for  a  salaried  appointment. 

Public  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  salaried 
masters,  while  in  the  colleges  and  hsJls  the  salaried 
(public)  and  unsalaried  (private)  teachers  combined 
for  private  instruction,  this  being  either  the  train- 
ing of  the  younger  scholars  for  the  lectures,  or  the 
repetition  of  lectures  previously  de- 

6.  Instruo-  livered  publicly.  Theological  lectures 
tion  and  were  based  on  the  "  Sentences "  of 
Degrees.     Peter  the   Lombard,  juristic  on  the 

Corpus  juris,  medical  on  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  and  Avicenna,  and  arts  on  Aristotle.  The 
lectures  were  supplemented  by  public  and  private 
disputations.  These  were  required  weekly  from  the 
faculty  of  arts,  while  the  teachers  in  the  higher 
faculties  were  aJso  bound  to  dispute  in  turn.  Pub- 
lic inaugural  disputations  were  required  from  the 
candidates  for  degrees.  The  whole  course  c^  in- 
struction was  shaped  to  give  proficiency  in  teach- 
ing, and  hence  arose  the  degrees  of  **  master  "  and 
**  doctor,"  the  former  preferred  in  France  and  the 
latter  in  Italy.  "  Master  "  was  also  synonymous 
with  the  later  "  professor."  The  German  univer- 
sities accepted  both  titles,  though  "  master  "  was 
finally  restricted  to  the  faculty  of  arts.    After  the 
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humanistic  period  the  degree  of  M.A.  became  con- 
nected with  that  of  Ph.D.,  and  vanished  in  the 
eighteenth  centuiy.  Originally  the  degrees  of  "  mas- 
ter "  and  "  doctor  "  could  be  gained  only  after  pos- 
session of  the  lower  degrees  of  "  bachelor  "  and 
"  licentiate/'  The  latter,  originally  denoting  mere- 
ly the  interval  b^ore  receiving  permission  to  as- 
sume the  insignia  of  a  doctor,  developed,  by  the 
seventeenth  century,  into  a  special  degree,  since 
many  remained  licentiates  to  save  the  fees  neces- 
sary for  promotion  to  the  doctorate.  In  the  faculty 
of  arts  the  licentiate  was  never  popular,  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  bachelor's  degree  also  dis- 
appeared from  most  German  universities,  being  re- 
placed by  the  tesHmonium  maJtuarUatiB  from  the 
gymnasium.  Promotion  to  a  degree  was  preceded 
by  a  public  disputation  in  which  the  candidate  was 
required  to  show  his  learning  before  the  assembled 
university,  while  the  doctor's  degree  was  conferred 
with  imposing  ceremony.  Possession  of  the  doctor's 
hat  conferred  the  privilege  <^  teaching  in  any  \mi- 
versity ,  but  this  soon  degenerated  into  an  empty  title 
which  merely  gave  certain  prerogatives  in  ecclesias- 
tical and  ci^  life,  the  degree  later  still  even  being 
sold,  though  such  dodorea  buUaii  were  never  recog- 
nized by  the  universities.  In  virtue  of  their  corpo- 
ration rights,  universities  were  empowered  to  choose 
their  own  teachers,  to  make  and  execute  their  own 
laws  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  matters,  and  to 
administer  their  estates.  The  teachers  were  exempt 
from  civil  duties  and  taxes,  and  as  doctors  ranked 
as  nobles,  this  probably  being  due  to  the  jurists 
after  they  had  come  to  control  the  administration 
of  the  State  by  the  introduction  of  Roman  law. 

Except  in  the  oldest  imiversities,  where  thousands 
of  students  flocked,  the  most  of  the  German  imi- 
versities were  obliged  to  be  content 
7.  Students,  with  a  few  hundred  scholars.  The 
first  students  were  chiefly  clergy,  nor 
was  it  until  near  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
juristic  activity  had  fairly  begun,  that  civilians 
sought  xmiversity  education.  The  faculty  of  arts 
was  naturally  the  largest,  and,  while  at  first  the 
theological  faculty  seems  to  have  outnumbered  the 
juristic,  these  conditions  were  reversed  from  the 
fifteenth  century  on.  The  medical  faculty  was  rela- 
tively unimportant  in  Germany  until  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  philosophical  faculty  is  now 
the  university  proper,  the  other  faculties  being 
merely  technical  schools.  No  special  preparation 
was  required  for  matriculation  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
students  began  their  university  careers,  with  most 
unequal  training,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  or  even 
younger,  and  their  entire  life  was  rigidly  monastic. 
They  heard  two  or  three  lectures  daily,  followed  by 
private  repetitions,  exercises,  and  disputations. 
The  lectures  in  the  higher  faculties  were  delivered 
free  by  the  salaried  professors,  and  it  was  only  in 
the  faculty  of  arts  that,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  special  fees  were  required  for  in- 
dividual lectiu-es  and  exercises.  Charges  for  tui- 
tion in  the  modem  sense  were  unknown. 

The  scholastic  organization  of  the  medieval  imi- 
versities was  shaken  by  humanism  and  destroyed 
by  the  Reformation,  the  result  being  reconstruction, 
on  the  Protestant  side  by  Melanchthon  and  on  the 


Roman  Catholic  by  the  Jesuits.  The  univoaties  of 
l^ttenberg,  Erfurt,  Tobingen,  Heidelbei^,  Basel, 
Ldpsic,  Frankfort,  Greifswald,  Ros- 
8.  Pott-  tock,  Copenhagen,  and  Upsala  became 
Refoniuitk>n  Protestant;  and  new  institutions  were 
Founda-  called  into  being  by  the  Reformation 
tions.  and  Counter-Reformation:  the  Pro- 
testant foundations  of  Marburg  (1527), 
KSnigsberg  (1544),  Jena  (1558),  Strasburg  (1566; 
an  academy  until  1621),  Hehnstedt  (1576), 
and  Altdorf  (1578;  an  academy  until  1623);  Roman 
Catholic  institutions  were  Dillingen  (1554),  Brauns- 
berg  (1565),  OhnOts  (1574),  WOrzbuig  (1582),  and 
Gras  (1586).  Reformed  establishments  were 
founded  at  Herbom  in  1580,  at  Geneva  and  Lau- 
sanne in  Switzerland  (both  in  1536),  and  at  Leyden 
(1575)  and  Franeker  (1585)  in  the  Netherlands. 
A  fourth  univermty  was  founded  at  Edinburgh  in 
1583,  and  in  1591  the  Roman  Catholic  University 
(^  Dublin  was  established.  In  Italy  the  Jesuits 
founded  at  Rome  the  famous  Gr^orian  University 
in  the  Roman  College,  and  the  first  institution  of 
learning  in  the  Americas  was  the  Roman  Catholic 
University  oi  Lima  (1551).  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Giess^  was  founded  in  1607  and  Rinteln  in 
1621  as  a  Lutheran  protest  against  Marburg,  which 
had  become  Reformed,  while  the  Roman  (^tholics 
established  the  Benedictine  University  of  Salzburg 
(1662),  the  Jesuit  academies  of  Paderbom  (1615), 
Molsheim  (1618),  OsnabrQck  (1630;  destroyed  by  the 
Swedes  three  years  later),  and  Bamberg  (1648),  and . 
the  national  Hungarian  University  of  T^niau  (1635; 
transferred  to  Ofen-Pest  in  1777-83;  now  the  Uni- 
versity of  Budapest).  The  Swedes  founded  the  livo- 
nian  University  of  Dorpat  in  1632  and  the  Finnish 
University  of  Abo  (now  at  Helsingfors)  in  1640,  while 
the  Dutch  Reformed  added  ^e  universities  of 
Groningen  (1614),  Utrecht  (1636),  and  Harderwijk 
(1648).  The  first  North  American  university  was 
that  (A  Harvard  (1636).  With  the  Thirty-Years' 
War  the  establishment  of  denominational  universi- 
ties practically  ended,  though  the  Protestants 
founded  Duisbuig  (1655;  Reformed),  Kiel  (1665), 
and  Lund  (1666),  and  the  Roman  Catholics  Inns- 
bruck (1672). 

The  organization  of  the  universities  remained 
essentially  unchanged.    At  the  same  time,  human- 
ism gained  recognition  beside  Aristotelianism,  and 
in  I^otestant  institutions  scholasticism  was  sup- 
planted by  Lutheran  and  Melanch- 

9.  Changes  thonian  or  by  Calvinistic  systems  of 
Due  to      theology.  The  professors  in  the  faculty 

Humanism  oi  arts  were  now  salaried,  in  great  part 
and  the  Ref-  from    secularized    property    of     the 

ormatk>n.  Church.  Each  "  public  professor " 
was  bound  to  lecture  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  his  work  being  supplemented  by  heavy 
private  instruction.  The  monastic  life  of  the  stu- 
dents ceased,  though  where  no  preparatory  institu- 
tion was  connected  with  the  university,  each  young 
scholar  was  required  to  choose  a  tutor  to  supervise 
his  studies  and  character,  this  being  the  origin  of 
the  modem  privat-docents.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  moreover,  the  public  lec- 
tures gave  place,  in  great  measure,  to  private  lec- 
tures for  which  fees  were  required.    During  this  and 
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the  following  centuries  ih«  xmiversities  lost  their 
international  character,  while  their  entire  faculties 
were  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  denominational 
standard  of  the  university  to  which  they  might  be 
attached.  From  political,  religious,  and  econonuc 
motives  the  xmiversities  passed  under  the  control 
of  the  State,  though  their  corporation  rights  and 
their  autonomy  were  unmolested.  The  Rx>testant 
universities  aimed  to  give  their  students  practical 
training  for  the  ministry,  while  the  Roman  Catholic 
universities  left  this  work  to  the  seminaries  and  en- 
trusted their  faculties  with  the  scholastic  defense  of 
the  ancient  faith  and  polemics  against  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Protestant  institutions,  therefore,  were 
forced  to  subordinate  Biblical  studies  to  dogmatics, 
the  result  being  an  intensification  of  religious  an- 
tagonisms and  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty- Years' 
War.  With  the  close  of  the  struggle  interest  in 
theological  controversy  waned.  Spener  and  Francke 
brought  university  theology  back  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible  and  to  practical  Christianity;  national 
law  received  recognition  beside  Roman;  natural 
science,  mathematics,  and  modem  philosophy  all 
became  factors  of  moment.  German  replaced  Latin 
in  the  lectures,  and  German  universities  became 
the  home  of  a  general  literary  cultin^  which  they 
had  never  known  before.  French  influence  was  also 
active,  to  the  especial  advantage  of  the  jurists,  who 
now  became  the  leading  faculty  to  the  detriment 
of  theol(^;y. 

The  innovator  of  the  new  state  of  affairs  was 

Thomasius,  who,  with  Francke,  impressed  his  stamp 

on  the  lately  founded  University  of  Halle  (1693), 

until  this  institution  yielded  its  pres- 

zo.  The  tige  to  Gottingen  (1734).  In  this 
Eighteenth  period  of  transition  to  the  period  of 

Century,  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.)  belongs  the 
foundation  of  the  Ftotestant  Univer- 
sity of  Eriangen  (1743),  as  well  as  of  the  last  Cierman 
Jesuit  university,  Bredau  (1702),  And  the  academy 
of  Fulda  (1734) .  In  America  Yale  was  now  founded 
at  New  Haven  (1701),  while  in  1721  the  Domin- 
icans established  a  Roman  Catholic  university  at 
Havana.  With  the  rationalism  of  the  reign  of 
Frederick  the  Great  the  universities  ceased  to  trans- 
mit learning,  believing  themselves  called  to  create 
it.  Unrestricted  philosophical  theorizing  received 
its  first  sanction  at  Halle.  The  universities  were  no 
longer  denominational  bodies  for  the  benefit  of  the 
national  church;  the  non-theological  professors 
'were  ofl&cially  dispensed  from  subscribing  to  the 
creeds  (at  Giessen,  for  example,  on  Oct.  31,  1777); 
and  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Prussian 
law  could  claim  them  as  institutions  of  a  creedless 
State.  The  movement  spread  from  the  Protestant 
north  to  the  Roman  Catholic  south.  The  Jesuits 
^were  chaiged  with  being  behind  the  times,  and, 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  courses  of 
studies  were  radically  revised  at  Ingolstadt  and 
Vienna.  WOrzburg,  Treves,  Mainz,  and  Erfurt  fol- 
lowed their  example;  only  Cologne  remained  true  to 
tbe  past.  The  fate  of  the  last-named,  while  Erf lut, 
Mainz,  and  Treves  enjoyed  a  short  revival,  was  to 
bie  supplanted  by  the  rationaUstically  Roman  Cath- 
olic University  of  Bonn  in  1777.  A  new  Roman 
Oatholic  university  was  founded,  along  more  con- 
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servative  lines,  at  MOnster  in  1773,  whUd*jU)seph 
II.  established  a  German  university,  unauSb'hj9rized 
by  the  pope,  at  Lemberg  in  1781.  In  France*  dur- 
ing this  period,  the  theological  faculties  wer^  r^ 
placed  by  the  episcopal  seminaries  advocated  \/g'\ 
the  Council  of  Trent,  while  the  faculties  of  arts,  (U-^.*'« 
vorced  from  theology,  became  colleges  correspond-* .  •' 
ing  to  the  German  gymnasia,  so  that  the  univer- 
sity properly  comprised  only  the  technical  schools 
of  medicine  and  law.  The  Revolution  officially  sup- 
pressed all  \miversities.  In  England  the  old  uni- 
versities preserved  their  medieval  college  organiza- 
tion. East  of  Germany  ignorance  prevailed,  despite 
the  exertions  of  Peter  the  Great  and  his  successors. 
Moscow  was  indeed  foimded  in  1755,  but  Dorpat 
was  silent  for  a  hundred  years,  first  reviving  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  North  America  the 
eighteenth  century  saw  the  foimdation  of  Prince- 
ton (1746),  Pennsylvania  (1749),  King's  College 
(1754;  now  Columbia  University),  and  Rhode 
Island  College  (1763;   now  Brown  University). 

The  early  nineteenth  century  was  controlled  by 
the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution.    Not  only  had 

this  storm  overthrown  all  the  i^Vench 

zz.  Nin»-   universities,  but  also  Treves,  Mainz, 

teenth     ^  Bonn,  and  Cologne.    In  1794  Stuttgart 

Century;    was  incorporated  with  TQbingen,  and 

Germany,   secularization  successively  destroyed 

the  universities  of  Fulda  (1802),  Bam- 
berg (1803),  Duisburg  (1806),  Altdorf  and  Dillingen 
(1809),  Sahsburg,  Rintehi,  and  Hehnstedt  (1810), 
Erfurt  (1816);  and  MOnster  and  Paderbom  (1818). 
Frankfort  was  incorporated  with  Breslau  in  1811 
and  Wittenberg  with  Halle  in  1815.  Ingolstadt  was 
transferred,  under  rationalistic  influences,  to  Lands- 
hut  in  1800,  and  in  1826  became  the  University  of 
Munich.  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  received  two 
new  universities:  Berlin  (1809-10)  and  Bonn  (1818). 
The  latter,  like  Breslau,  has  both  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  Protestant  theological  faculty.  TQbingen 
likewise  received  a  Roman  Catholic  theological  fac- 
ulty in  1817.  In  place  of  the  suppressed  episcopal 
university  at  MOnster  the  State  foimded  a  Roman 
Catholic  academy  with  theological  and  philosoph- 
ical faculties,  which  has  been  restored  to  univer- 
sity rank  by  the  addition  of  a  legal  faculty.  A 
like  institution  was  established  by  the  State  at 
Braunsberg,  while  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
the  University  of  Strasburg  has  been  foimded  (1872), 
which,  like  Breslau,  Bonn,  and  Tubingen,  has 
received  a  Roman  Catholic  theological  faculty. 

In  Austria  some  tmiversities,  as  those  of  Gras 
and  Innsbruck,  which  were  made  lyceums  under  the 
reforms  of  Joseph  II.,  have  been  restored  to  their 

former  rank;    in  1875  the  University 

Z2.  The     of  Czemowitz  was  established,  while 

Continent  in  1882  the  University  of  Prague  split 

and        into  a  Crerman  and  a  Czech  section. 

England.    In  1872  Hungary  received  her  second 

national  university  in  Klausenbiirg. 
In  1832  and  1834  the  old  schools  of  Zurich  and  Bern 
were  made  Gennan  Swiss  universities  beside  the 
ancient  imiversity  of  Basel,  while  in  French  Swit- 
zerland the  Calvinistic  academies  of  Geneva  and 
Lausanne  were  transformed  into  universities  in 
1873  and  1891.    In  France  Napoleon  I.  combined 
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all  ed}]!csa4SQia  in  the  huge  organism  of  the  Univer- 
sity. •ca'fVance,  but  since  1^  the  third  republic 
ha^  rMlored  individual  universities  on  the  German 
n|o3el,  the  present  state  universities  being  those  of 
:  Afudhexi,  Besangon,  Bordeaux,  Oaen,  Glennont- 
.'•/Fjerrand,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyons,  MaiseiUee, 
*. .  :Montpellier,  Nancy,  Paris,  PcHtiere,  Rennes,  and 
Toulouse.  In  Eng^d  Durham  University  was 
established  in  1832,  followed  in  1836  by  the  Unlveiv 
sity  of  London,  which  was  only  an  eyamining  body 
until  1903,  when  it  became  also  a  teaching  body,  a 
similar  course  being  followed  by  the  University  of 
Wales  after  1893.  Spain  possesses  the  following 
universities,  all  of  th^  several  centuries  old:  Bar- 
celona, Granada,  Biadrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  San- 
tiago, Seville,  Valencia,  ValladoUd,  and  Saragossa. 
Italy  has  a  superfluity  of  universities  in  Bologna, 
Cagliari,  Gamerino,  Qfttania,  Ferrara,  Genoa,  Ma- 
cerata,  Messina,  Modena,  Naples,  Padua,  Palermo, 
Parma,  Pavia,  Perugia,  Fisa,  Rome,  Sassari,  Sienna, 
Tmin,  and  Urbino.  The  University  of  Christiania 
was  founded  in  Norway  in  1811,  while  Belgium  re- 
ceived the  institutions  at  Ghent  in  1816,  Li^  in 
1817,  and  Brussels  in  1834,  Holland  also  establish- 
ing a  university  at  Amsterdam  in  1876. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  indeed,  univer- 
sities were  founded  throughout  the  world.  Russia 
gained  the  institutions  at  Charkow,  Kaian,  War- 
saw, St.  Petersbuig,  Kief,  Odessa,  and 
13.  Other  Toxnsk;  while  on  the  Balkan  penin- 
Foonda-  sula  the  University  of  Athens  was  eo- 
tk>na.  tablished  in  1837,  the  institutions  at 
Jaa^,  Bucharest,  Belgrade,  and  Sofia 
following  in  the  second  half  of  the  same  century. 
Even  Tm*k^  founded  a  sort  of  university  at  Con- 
stantinople in  19CX).  India  possesses  universities 
at  Bombay  and  Madras  (both  founded  in  1857),  and 
at  Lahore  (1882).  In  the  Philippines  the  Domin- 
ican school  which  had  existed  for  oentiuies  was 
made  the  University  of  Manila  in  1857.  Japan  has 
possessed  a  \miversity  at  Tokyo  since  1868  and  at 
Kyoto  since  1895;  while  there  are  Australian  uni- 
versities at  Sydney  (1850)  and  Melbourne  (1853). 
For  universities  in  the  United  States  see  below,  §§ 
14^16.  For  Canada  mention  may  be  made  oi  the 
universities  of  Montreal  and  Toronto.  In  South 
America  there  has  been  a  university  at  Montevideo 
since  1849,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  also  pos- 
sesses one  at  Buenos  Aires.  In  Africa  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  French  academy  at  Algiers 
(1879),  the  Mohammedan  school  of  al-Ashar  at 
Cairo  (1896),  and  the  \miversity  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  (1873),  though  the  latter,  like  the  uni- 
versities in  India,  is  only  an  eyamining  body. 

(E.  HOBN.) 

Underneath  the  history  of  the  university  in  Amer- 
ica is  the  development,  tiirough  the  influence  of  the 
American  college,  of  a  national  interest  in  higher 
education,  in  some  of  its  local  aspects  perhaps  less 
developed  and  provincial,  but  always  sincere  and 
often  self-sacrificing  and  heroic.  The  historic  be- 
ginning of  higher  education  in  America  is  found 
in  the  grant  in  1636,  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  of  £400  for  the  establishment 
of  a  college;  a  few  years  later,  the  college  received 
a  bequest  from  John  Harvard  of  half  his  estate  be- 


sides half  his  excellent  library.    In  these  two  trans- 
actions appears  the  dual  economic  foundation  upon 
which  have  been  reared  all  the  institu- 
24.  Amer-  tions  of  higher  learning  in  America, 
lean  Uni-   namely,  the  voluntary  support  of  the 
verrities.    State  and  private  benefaction.    State 
Economic  aid  has  come  in  the  form  of  exemption 
Fotmda-    from  taxation  of  property  devoted  to 
tk>na.       educational  purposes;  the  grant  of  pub- 
lic lands  to  educational  institutions; 
appropriations  from  the  general  revenues;  the  levy- 
ing of  special  taxes  or  the  application  of  specified 
taxes  to  the  support  of  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities.   The  private  benefactions  have  included 
individual  gifts  running  from  paltry  sums  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  concerted  movements  for  the 
raising  of  endowments  and  other  funds.    Perhaps 
no  other  phenomenon  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
be  more  significant  than  the  princely  gifts  to  the 
higher  education  which  have  marked  its  first  dec- 
ade; with  these  gifts  has  come  the  accompanying 
recognition  of  the  place  of  the  university  in  the 
higher  life  of  the  American  people,  a  recognition 
seen  both  in  the  share  which  f aUs  directly  to  the 
universities  and  in  the  proportion  of  university 
ofiScers  who  have  been  made  trustees  in  charge  of 
the  disbursement  of  the  gifts.    The  total  private 
benefactions  for  the  year  1907-08,  as  reported  to 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  by 
464  institutions  of  higher  learning,  amounted  to 
$14,820,955,  while  the  gifts  for  the  previous  year 
were  greater  by  more  than  eight  million  dollars. 
The  total  value  of  the  property  of  the  institutions 
reporting  was  $576,899,342,  nearly  half  of  which 
consists  of  productive  endowments. 

The  universities  of  America  present  most  diver- 
sified forms  of  organisation;  they  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  classes  according  to  the  basis  of 
control.  (1)  State  universities,  which 
25.  Types  of  are  A>ntrolled  ultimately  by  the  state 
American  governments,  though  the  direct  control 
UnivexBities.  is  generally  vested  in  a  board  of  regents 
or  trustees,  whose  membership  may  be 
appointive  or  elective,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
particular  state.  The  state  university,  especially  in 
the  western  states,  is  a  vital  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  over  all  of  which  it  is  exerting  an  in- 
creasing influence.  Topical  examples  are  the  uni- 
versities of  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Cali- 
fornia. (2)  Quasi-public  universities,  which  are 
controlled  by  boards  of  trustees,  generally  self-per- 
petuating, to  membership  in  which,  in  theory  at 
least,  all  men  of  reputable  standing  are  eligible. 
Of  this  type  are  most  of  the  older  foundations  in 
the  eastern  states  (e.g.,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Prince- 
ton universities),  where  state-controUed  universitiea 
have  never  attained  to  great  importance.  In  many 
cases,  the  alinnni  have  some  representative  share 
in  the  control  of  this  type  of  university.  (3)  De- 
nominational universities,  which  by  their  charters 
are  controlled  by  organised  religious  bodies  or  w^hich 
place  some  religious  qualification  for  membership 
in  the  legal  board  of  control.  In  this  third  group 
belong  the  University  of  Chicago,  Brown  Uixiver- 
sity,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  universities,  repre- 
senting three  different  forms  of  religious  controL 
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While  there  have  been  some  noticeable  movements 
in  certain  institutions  of  the  second  group  toward  a 
closer  relationship  with  the  State,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ccnmell  University,  a  still  more  noteworthy  phe- 
nomenon of  recent  years  has  been  the  transfer  of 
colleges  and  universities  from  the  third  to  the  sec- 
ond of  these  groups,  under  the  influence  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing. The  question  of  the  ethics  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  change  has  been  frequently  raised,  but  the  break 
from  the  earlier  denominational  relationship  has 
usually  been  one  of  legfil  f  onn  rather  than  of  actual 
severance  of  historic  traditions.  While  ultimate 
control  of  all  university  activities  remains  in  the 
boards  which  control  the  property,  the  faculty,  the 
*^»»r>\ttng  force  of  the  institution,  generally  has  wide 
powers  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  education  itself 
and  the  discipline  of  the  students. 

Probably  no  satisfactory  definition  can  be  made 

which  will  differentiate  between  the  college  and  the 

university  in  America.     The  tests  of  European 

usage  are  not  available  here.     The 

16.  Activi-  American  xmivendty  need  not  com- 

ties  of      prise  the  four  standard  faculties  of  the 

American  Qennan  university,  nor  is  it  made  up 
Univentttea.  necessarily  of  a  group  of  colleges. 
Probably  the  most  essential  require- 
ment of  the  American  \miversity  is  that  it  shall 
afford  to  those  who  have  had  a  collegiate  training 
the  opportunity  for  research  and  advancement  in 
higher  learning;  in  proportion  as  this  opportunity 
is  present  does  the  institution  deserve  in  America 
the  name  "  university."  To  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity is  generally  given  the  honor  of  having  first 
met  this  essential  requirement,  while  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  first 
adopted  the  elective  system  by  which,  with  various 
local  adjustments,  the  American  college  has  in  many 
cases  been  able  to  raise  itself  to  the  xmiversity  stand- 
ard, thus  keeping  the  development  of  the  American 
university  in  most  vital  relationship  with  the  col- 
lege. In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  noteworthy 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  American  xmiversities 
to  get  doeer  to  the  people  through  various  forms  of 
sodal  service.  In  this,  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  perhaps  gained  the  leadership,  through  its  effi- 
cient schemes  of  university  extension,  involving 
the  spread  of  pure  culture,  the  application  of  the 
natural  sciences,  even  the  application  of  the  social 
sdenoes  through  assistance  rendered  to  the  legis- 
lative and  municipal  bodies.  In  these  various  ways 
the  universities  are  developing  a  life  which  is  making 
them  perhaps  at  the  present  time  the  most  repre- 
sentative of  all  American  institutions,  combining 
freedom  and  responsibility,  idealism  and  practicality. 

Comprehensive  statistics  of  the  American  col- 
leges and  universitiee  may  be  found  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

William  H.  Allison. 
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aity,  4  vols..  New  York,  1006;  H.  Oarst,  Otterbein  Univer- 
aity,  DayUm,  O.,  1008;  T.  H.  Montgomeiy.  Biat.  of  tha 
Uniaeraity  of  Penneifivania,  Philadelphia,  1887;  J.  Mac- 
lean. BieL  of  the  CoUege  of  New  Jeraey,  Philadelphia.  1877; 
J.  F.  WiiytmMi,  Biat.  of  Princeton  and  ite  Inatitutiona, 
2  vols..  Philadelphia,  1870;  K.  P.  BatUe.  Biat.  of  tha  Uni- 
veraity  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  1007;  M.  La- 
borde.  Biat.  of  the  South  Carolina  CoUege,  Charieston,  1874; 
A.  Van  V.  Raymond.  Union  Univeraity,  3  vols..  New  York, 
1007;  G.  R.  Faiibanks.  Biat.  of  the  Univereity  of  the  South, 
JaoksonviUe.  Fla.,  1006;   T.  Jefferson  and  J.  C.  Cubell. 
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JM»  BitL  0fm0  U\tii  I  I i1§  9i  FwWfa.  BJffcMnmj  1856; 
M.  M.  FUhar,  l?tiL  «/  Wm^tmmutm  CdOm  .  .  .  i»  i«», 
•d.  J.  i.  Pries,  CofaBBbM.  Mo^  1903;  A.  L  CiMiiiB.  Fw- 
lir^Ml  tt*A«>  «/fW  C«a«M  «/ ITuBMUM.  lUdinB.  U76: 
F.  B,  Destar.  Afalc*  «/fW  FuC  «/  r«b  Umnermiw.  Nev 
Toric  U87;  H.  A.  Bian.  Hidofy  «/  fW  iiMariem  CU- 
UfffOU  Rmmam  CatMic  Ckmek  «/fW  U.  5..  i>.  1910. 


17.  JakHkmdtrtt,  2  pwti,  Hidle.  1S53-64:   P. 
r.  iCf  C^i 
1857;    F. 

18ff7:  O.  Dokh, 
a>.  18SB: 
GmekiekU  dm  Fddaaogik,  roL  ir^4  vti*ta,4ih 
loh,  1872:  M.  Anold.  Bigktr  SdkooU  ami  U\ 
U  T^oiMtoB,  1874;  J.  M.  Hovt* 
Nev  Yofk.  1874:  J.  Caond,  Tim 
mMm,  GlaiKOW,  1886:  C.  M.  Thonlai,  C/Micr  fW  Skai*  «/ 
UmntniHM,  UpMla,  1883;  L.  Guoo.  LMII*- 
im'miwYtfiii,  Anycni,  1888;  Q.  KanfniMm.  <7«- 
4ir  d€^wckm  Umwmmmm^  2  vob.,  StotlsMt. 
;  F.  PanlMO,  OMdUcte  4«  gtUkrtm  UiUgrriekit 
fttdwckm  Sekulm  amd  VmmtnilMm,  2  mtk.  I«ip- 
iie,  1806-H^;  idem,  I>m  ifr^frfm  rrmwiMfmiw,  B«liii, 
1902,  Eoc  tnari.,  <^niMi»  UmMrmtim,  Nev  Yofk.  1906; 
W,  Lnii,  Dif  UmMniUim  4m  dt^wckm  JUieh,  Berim, 
1904;  E.  DreyfiM-BriMe  VUmwmmii  dB  Botm,  Pum. 
1879;  i.  G.  L.  ir<wn|irtiw.  QmekiehU  dm  Umiwmint 
OnifgwaU,  2  pwti,  Lfliprie.  1867;  J.  F.  HMita,  OmAiekU 
dm  Unimrmtdt  Btiddbmg.  2  vob..  MiinnlM^lin.  186^-64; 
B.  WinkrimMMi.  Urkumdrndrtteh  dm  VniwtnitM  Heiddr 
hmp,  HeidflllMfi,  1886;  J.  Vnh^GtmMehUder  Umiwmint 
M  Imui^niek,  IniMbniek,  1869;  F.  Zarneke,  UHhmdHekM 
Qu«ttm  tw  OmekiektB  dm  VnmmmUU  Lmvio*,  2  voli.. 
Uiprie.  1867;  K.  mm.  Planti,  OmekiehU  dm  Lrnhpig- 
MaximamiwUnmmmUd,  2  Tob.  Hunieh,  1872;  F.  K.  T. 
Pfdeiii,  OmehiehU  dm  hmnteh  wekammhmyimKm  Vnivm- 
tiua  Bimtdn,  llaibiUB.  1842;  O.  Kiabbe.  Dm  UmwmwUat 
Boaloek  im  xv.  vmd  xpL  Jakrktmdmt,  2  vob.,  Rostoek, 
1866;  K.  KlapTel,  GmckiehU  umi  Bmekrmbvmg  dm  Um^ 
vmtUm  TlUrinoen,  Tabincn,  1849;  F.  X  We«ele.  <7«- 
mhiehis  dm  Unmmmtdt  Wnnturg,  2  Tob..  Wdnbuii, 
1882. 

For  Fnuo0  eonmlt:  E.  BaauHin,  WmmnUi  lOMt 
In  troimhne  rijnMKU^  Paris,  1884;  H.  Foumie 
BlatuU  H  miviUffm  dm  unmmmiSM  /^onpowM.  3  Tob., 
1890-92;  C.  Du  BouUisr,  Hidoria  UmmnUatiM  Parin- 
entU,  fb.  1666:  E.  Dubarie.  Hid  dt  r%mivm»iU  de  Paria, 
2  Tola.,  ib.  1844;  C.  Tbuioi,  Dt,  roroamMotion  H  fmrniatm' 
mmd  dan§  VvmrnmrnU  dB  Pm%9,  ib.  1860;  H.  Denifle  and 
A.  Chatolain,  Chofttdantun  Urnvmrniaiu  ParinengU,  4 
vob.,  fb.  1889-97;  L.  liazd.  V  UniomntS  de  Pom,  2  vols., 
fb.  1909;  MOB,  Ugm,  fi.  114.  cf.  D.  C.  Htmio  In  C^im- 
vmtitif  of  Pemuylvama  Trandahoiu  and  ReprwU,  if.  no. 
8,  pp.  2-7  (on  tbe  Unlvenity  of  Parii);  A.  Lefnoo,  HitL 
du  C6a»g€  dM  Franca,  Parii  1892;  L.  Legnnd,  VVnir 
vmaUi  dt  Dowd,  Douay,  1888. 

On  other  ooimtriea:  F  von  Kronea,  OmekkhU  dm  ,  ,  , 
UnhmtHat  in  QroM.  Qrai.  1886;  W.  W.  Tomek.  OmehiekU 
dm  Pragm  UnivmmUU,  Pn«ua,  1849;  R.  Kink.  OmehiehU 
dm  .  .  ,  UnivermUU  mu  Wien,  2  vols..  Vianna,  1864; 
J.  von  Aaohlbaoh  OmehiehU  dm  Wienm  Umveraitdt.  3 
vola..  ib.  1889;  R.  A.  RanvaU,  Finlanda  Urnvmntet,  Hd- 
sfngfon,  1891;  J.  Kirkpatriok,  The  Umvenity  of  Bologna, 
London.  1888;  V.  da  la  Fuenta,  Bidaria  de  lae  Unioer- 
ddadm  .  .  .  m  EepaAa,  2  vola..  liadrid,  1884-86;  O. 
lUyniar,  La  Vie  univmeitaire  done  Fandenne  Bepagne,  ib. 
1902;  W.  VlMher.  OeeehichU  dm  UnivmeiUU  Baed,  Basel, 
1860;  H.  Mayer.  OeeehiehU  dm  UnivmeiUU  FreOnarg,  Bonn. 
1892;  0.  Boneaud.  Bidoire  de  VunhmaiU  de  Geneve. 
VAeadimie  de  Calvin  dane  VvnivmaUi  de  NapoUon  1798- 
1814,  Geneva,  1909. 

UPHAK,  FRAHCIS  WILLIAM:  Layman;  b.  at 
Rochester,  Staflford  County,  N.  H.,  Sept.  10,  1817; 
d.  in  New  York  Oct.  17,  1895.  He  was  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  C  oU^ge,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1837;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Massachusetts,  1844;  was  pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  lecturer 
on  history  in  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York, 
1867-70.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Debate  between 
the  Church  and  Science,  or  the  Ancient  Hebraic  Idea 


^  the  Six  Da^  ef  CreaHan;  wiik  m  Eamg  en  the 
Literary  ChmaeterefTmfier  Lewia  (pwhHshwi  anooy- 
movly,  Andover,  1860);  The  Wiee  Metis  who  they 
ipere,  tmd  how  tkey  came  to  Jeruetdem  (Sew  Yoric. 
1869);  The  Star  cf  our  Lord,  or  JenuChriet  King  of 
off  WoMe,  both  qf  Time  and  Space;  with  ThovghU 
on  Inepiration,  and  the  Atinmomie  Doubt  ot  to  Chris- 
tiamty  (1873);  Thomghte  on  the  Holy  Goepde:  hmc 
AeyeametoUinMannerandFonnaMtheyare(l9Sl); 
and  Firwt  Wordejnm  God  (1894). 

UPHAK»  THOMAS  COGSWELL:  CoDgregatioD- 
alist;  b.  at  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  Jan.  30,  1799;  d.  in 
New  York  Apr.  2,  1872.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  CoDege  (1818)  and  from  AndoYer  Theo- 
kigical  Seminaiy  (1821);  tau^t  Hebrew  in  An- 
dover  from  1821-23;  was  pastor  at  Rochester,  N.  H.» 
for  a  year;  profeasor  of  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy in  Bowdoin  CoD^ge,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1824-67; 
retired  to  KennebunJ^wrt,  Me.,  1867,  and-  lived 
without  charge  tiU  his  death.  He  was  a  Yolumi- 
nouB  writer,  and  did  good  service  in  his  day,  and  de- 
serves to  be  rememboied  as  one  of  the  eariiest  ad- 
vocates of  international  peace  by  peace  tribunals, 
an  idea  represented  in  The  Manual  of  Peace,  Em- 
bracing /.  EvUe  and  Remedies  of  War,  //.  ^ti^^e^- 
tiane  on  the  Law  of  NaOone,  III.  Consideraiione  €f  a 
CongreeerfNaOone  (New  Ywk,  1836;  part  III.  was 
reprinted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  Boston. 
1840).  Another  useful  service  was  in  translating 
Jahn'sBiUiea2iircA€Bo2o9y(Andover,1823).  He  did 
much  in  philosophy,  his  work  on  the  WiU  (Portland, 
1834)  and  his  text-book  on  Mental  PkOoaopky  (1839) 
being  noteworthy.  His  interest  in  Madame  Guyon 
led  him  to  write  her  life  and  to  bring  out  a  trans- 
lation of  her  Method  of  Prayer.  Other  books  were 
his  biography  of  Madame  Catherine  Adoma  (4th 
ed.,  Boston,  1856) ;  and  Letters  Written  Jrom  Europe. 
Egypt  and  Palestine  (Brunswick,  1855). 

UR  OF  THE  CHALDEES.  See  Babtu>nia,  IV., 
J  3. 

URBAN:   The  name  of  ei^t  popes. 

Urban  L:  Pope  222-230.  He  succeeded  C^aUxtus 
I.,  but  nothing  is  known  concerning  his  pontificate. 
The  Liber  pontificalis  places  his  death  on  May  19 
and  the  martyrology  of  Jerome  on  May  25.  He 
seems  to  have  been  interred  in  the  cemetery  of 
Calixtus,  where  an  inscription  has  been  found  which 
probably  marked  his  grave;  yet  the  Liber  pontifi- 
calis buries  him  in  the  cemeteiy  of  Pretextatus. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  lAbm  panHftealie,  ed.  Mommaea  in  MGB, 
Oed.  pont.  Bom.,  i  (1898)*  22-23;  Bower,  Popac,  i.  22: 
Platiiui.  Popm,  i.  31-43;  DOB,  iv.  1062-04;  ASB,  May. 
vi.  11-14;  K.  J.  Neum&an,  Dm  r&mieehe  Stoat  und  die 
ailgemeine  Kirehe,  i.  314-316,  Leipdc,  1890. 

Urban  IL  (Odo  de  Lagny):  Pope  108^-99.  He 
was  bom  of  knightly  descent  at  C!hatillon-sur-Mame 
and  early  adopted  a  clerical  career,  receiving  deep 
impressions  from  Bruno  of  Cologne  (q.v.).  After 
being  archdeacon  of  Reums,  he  entered  the  monas- 
tery of  Cluny,  where  he  rose  to  be  prior,  but  was 
called  to  Italy  by  Gregory  VII.  and  created  car- 
dinal bishop  of  ()stia  in  1078,  and  was  elected  to 
the  papal  throne  (Mar.  12,  1088).  Though  he  de- 
clared himself  a  follower  of  Gregory  VII.  in  aU 
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things,  he  was  far  less  drastic,  mora  politic,  and  so 
eventually  more  successful.  At  first,  however,  the 
foUowers  of  the  antipope  Clement  III.  (see  Guibebt 
OF  Bavbnna)  being  more  numerous  than  his  own, 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Rome  (1089).  He 
held  a  synod  at  Melfi,  southern  Italy,  on  Sept.  10, 
1069,  which  condemned  simony,  lay  investiture,  and 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  He  returned  to  Rome, 
but  was  unable  to  hold  the  city;  from  1090  to  1093 
he  was  an  exile,  but  meanwhile  was  not  idle.  He 
held  synods  and  devoted  special  attention  to  affairs 
in  Gennany.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  peace 
with  the  Einperor  Henry  IV.  might  be  restored,  but 
the  imperial  refusal  to  abandon  Clement,  the  anti- 
pope,  and  thus  to  end  the  schism  frustrated  such 
hopes.  Urban  strengthened  his  position  with  both 
his  Italian  and  his  Gtennan  allies  by  promoting  a 
marriage  between  the  younger  Guelf  of  Bavaria 
and  the  Maigravine  Matilda,  Ids  strongest  supporter 
in  Italy  (1089),  by  assisting  Conrad  in  rebellion 
against  his  father  (1093),  and  by  availing  himself 
of  the  Empress  Adelheid's  treason  toward  her  hus- 
band (1094).  The  result  of  all  this  was  the  fall  of 
Henry  and  the  consolidation  of  Urban's  power. 

In  the  summer  of  1094  Urban  left  Rome  and  tri- 
umphantly traversed  central  and  northern  Italy, 
holding  a  great  synod  at  Piacensa  (Mar.  1-7, 1095), 
which  condemned  simony  and  the  marriage  of 
priests,  denied  the  validity  of  the  ordinations  by 
Clement  and  his  adherents,  and  renewed  the  an- 
athema against  them.  He  received  an  embassy  from 
the  Emperor  Alexius,  imploring  western  aid  against 
the  Moslems.  Urban  echoed  the  embassy's  appeal, 
and  the  result  was  the  beginning  of  the  crusades, 
the  first  of  which  was  proclaimed  at  a  synod  held 
by  Urban  at  Germont,  France  (Nov.  18-28,  1095; 
see  Cbubades,  §  1).  The  "  peace  of  Gkxi "  (see 
Truce  of  God)  was  declared  to  be  universally  bind- 
ing, and  the  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  simony 
and  lay  investiture  were  renewed  and  made  more 
stringent.  But  most  important  was  the  enthusiasm 
awakened  by  Urban  for  the  crusades,  whereby  the 
pope  became  the  real  head  of  the  western  world.  In 
the  spring  of  1096  Urban  held  synods  at  Tours  and 
Ntmes,  and  then  returned  to  Italy,  where  the  pres- 
tige of  Henry  and  Clement  was  broken.  Toward 
the  end  of  ibe  year  Urban  resumed  residence  in 
Rome,  and  in  Jan.,  1097,  held  a  synod  in  the  Lateran, 
and  on  Oct.  3,  1098,  one  at  Bari,  which  was  of  gen- 
eral importance  for  its  decisions  concerning  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  second  Roman 
83mod  was  held  in  St.  Peter's  on  Apr.  24^0,  1099, 
and  shortly  after^nurd,  on  July  29,  1099,  Urban 
died.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BzBUOOBArBT:  The  BpidoUt  H  prwOtgia  are  in  MPL,  vol. 
cU.;  JalM,  RtgeiUh  PP'  667  aqq.;  C.  QrOnhAcen,  Vita 
Uibawi  II„  Halle,  1848;  A.  de  Brimont,  Un  pape  au 
moven  6g€,  Urbain  II„  Paris,  1862;  J.  M.  Wattorioh, 
B4fmanar%an  ponHfieum  .  .  .  viia,  L  571  sqq.,  Leipaio, 
I8Q2;  A.  von  Reumoat,  OetchiehU  digr  StatU  Rom,  vol.  ii., 
Berlin,  1868;  H.  F.  Stem,  Zur  Biooraphxe  dea  Papttes 
UrboH  IT.,  Beriin,  1883;  O.  Meyer  von  Knonau,  Jahrbueh 
df  de^ackm  Reieh$  unter  Heinrieh  IV.  und  V.,  Leipdo, 
1800  tqq.;  J.  Langen,  OetchichU  dtr  r&mitchen  Kirehen, 
voL  iv..  Boon,  1893;  L.  Bernard,  Le  Bienheureux  Urbain 
II.,  Parii,  1806;  F.  Qrafoioviiui,  Hiti.  of  City  of  Rome, 
IT.  269  sqq.,  London,  1886;  Q.  Riehter,  AnnaUn  dea 
dmOaehm  ReiehM  im  ZeUaUer  dor  Otionen,  Halle,  1898; 
Mann,  Popeg,  vii  246-346;    Bower,  Popet.  u.  413-426; 


Platina.  Popes,  ii.  13-18;  Ifilman*  Latin  ChnaUanity,  uL 
800-623,  iv.  26-29;  T.  Ruinart,  Vita  .  .  .  Urbani  II., 
in  MPL,  oU.  9-266;  Hauek,  KD,  vol.  iii.;  Hefele,  Con- 
cOUngetehichU,  vol.  v. ;  and  the  litexatura  under  CBuaAnna. 

Urban  UL  (Uberto  CJrevelli):  Pope  1185-^7. 
Bom  at  Milan  and  created  cardinal  by  Lucius  III., 
he  became  archbishop  oi  Milan  in  1185,  and  pope 
Nov.  25  of  the  same  year.  The  struggle  with  Em- 
peror Frederick  I.  held  over  from  the  previous  pon- 
tificate. Urban  repeated  his  predecessor's  demands 
and  retained  the  see  of  Milan.  Thereupon  Frederick 
appropriated  the  estates  of  deceased  bishops  and  the 
revenues  of  dioceses  during  a  sedU  vacantia  (see 
Sedib  Vacans)  ;  Urban  refused  to  crown  Frederick's 
son,  Henry  YI.,  sought  to  weaken  the  allegiance  of 
the  German  bishops,  supported  Cremona  in  its  re- 
volt, and,  when  FVederick  reduced  the  city,  conse- 
crated Fofanar  archbishop  of  Treves  in  defiance  of 
the  emperor.  Later  he  cited  Frederick  to  appear  at 
Verona,  and  threatened  him  with  excommunication, 
but  died  at  Ferrara  on  Oct.  19, 1187,  before  he  could 
carry  out  his  intention.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuggrapht:  The  BpiauAm  H  priviUoia  are  in  MPL,  vol. 
cdi.  Gonault:  Jaff6,  Regetta,  ii.  854;  J.  M.  Watterioh, 
Romanontm  ponUfictan  .  .  .  viim,  ii.  663  sqq.,  Leipsio, 
1862;  A.  von  Reumont,  OtecMchte  der  Stadt  Rom,  vol.  ii., 
Berlin,  1868;  H.  Pniti,  Kaiaor  Friedrich  I.,  vol.  iii.,  Dan- 
aig,  1873;  J.  Langen,  Oetehiehte  der  rCmiecKen  Kirche,  iv. 
664  sqq.,  Bonn,  1893;  W.  von  Gieeebrecht,  GeaehicfUe  der 
deuieehen  KaiwrteU,  vi.  114  eqq.,  Brunawiok,  1895;  F. 
Oraforoviua,  Hui.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iv.  612-614,  Lon- 
don, 1886;  Bower,  Popee,  ii.  527-n528;  Platina,  Popea, 
ii.  60-62;  Milman,  Lofin  CAruluimtv,  i v.  440-443;  Hauok, 
KD,  iv.  304  aqq. 

Urban  IV.  (Jacques  Pantaleon):    Pope  1261-64. 

He  was  educated  at  Laon  and  Paris,  was  canon  at 

Laon,  canon  and  archdeacon  at  Li^e,  papal  nimcio 

in  Silesia,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Pomerania  (1247), 

archdeacon  of  Laon  (1249),  and  in  1253  bishop  of 

Verdun.    Two  years  later  Alexander  IV.  appointed 

him  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  Sept.  4,  1261, 

he  succeeded  his  patron  on  the  papal  throne.    His 

first  care  was  the  restoration  of  papal  supremacy  in 

Rome  and  its  vicinity.    In  Germany  he  sought  to 

continue  the  confusion  that  already  existed,  being 

determined  on  the  destruction  of  the  Hohenstaufen 

line.    In  1263  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily  was 

offered  to  Charles,  duke  of  Anjou.    Before  Carles 

entered  Italy,  however,  Urban  died  at  Perugia, 

Oct.  2,  1264.    The  sole  ecclesiastical  events  of  his 

pontificate  were  the  general  introduction  of  the 

festival  of  Corpus  Christi  (q.  v.),  and  the  negotiations 

for  union  with  the  Greek  Ch\irch.     (A.  Hauck.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  Hib  "  Resisten  '*  were  edited  by  Q.  Guiraud, 
2  vols.,  Paris.  1901;  of.  MOH,  Epial.,  iu  (1883),  474  sqq. 
OoDSult:  F.  von  Raumer,  Oee6hichte  der  Hohenataufen  und 
H&er  ZeU,  iv.  422  sqq.,  Leipsio,  1841;  C.  de  Cherrier.  Hiat. 
de  la  luUe  dea  papea  ,  .  .  de  la  maiaon  de  Souabe,  iii.  113 
sqq.,  Paris,  18fi8;  J.  B.  Magnan,  Vie  du  pope  Urbain  IV., 
Paris,  1863;  E.  Geoxges,  Hial.  du  pape  Urbain  IV.,  Paris, 
1865;  A.  von  Reumont,  Oeachichie  der  Stadt  Rom,  vol.  ii., 
Beriin,  1867;  F.  Schimnaoher,  Die  letaten  Hohenataufen, 
QAttingen,  1871;  O.  Posse.  Arudeda  Vaticana,  pp.  16 
sqq.,  128  sqq.,  Innsbruck,  1878;  F.  Tenckhoff,  Der  Kampf 
der  Hi^tenalaufen  um  die  Mark  Arteona,  Padert)om,  1893; 
F.  GRCorovius,  Hial.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  v.  343  sqq., 
London,  1897;  K.  Hampe,  Urban  IV.  und  Manfred, 
Heiddberg,  1905;  Bower,  Popea,  ii.  571^74;  Platina, 
Popea,  iL  94-97;  Milman,  LaHn  Chriatianiiy,  vi  80^1. 

Urban  V. :  Pope  1362-70.  He  was  bom  at  Grisac 
(in  the  neighborhood  of  Mende),  southern  France^ 
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entered  the  Benedictine  order,  becoming  abbot  of 
St.  Gemianus  at  Auxerre  and  of  St.  Victor  at  Kar^ 
seilles.  He  was  repeatedly  employed  as  papal  legate 
by  Clement  VI.  and  Innocent  VI.,  and  was  en- 
throned pope  at  Avignon  on  Oct.  28, 1362.  He  was 
one  of  the  last  popes  to  interest  hiinself  in  the  cru- 
sades, but  his  attention  was  practically  absorbed 
by  more  uigent  matters  nearer  home.  In  upper 
Italy  Bemabo  Visconti  was  developing  lus  power, 
and  when  he  refused  to  obey  the  summons  of  the 
new  pope,  he  was  placed  under  the  ban  and  made 
the  object  of  an  unsuccessful  crusade  (Mar.  3, 1363). 
The  pope  deemed  it  advisable  to  return  to  Italy,  and, 
despite  the  protests  of  the  French  cardinals  and  the 
Frcmch  court,  Urban  left  Avignon  on  Apr.  30, 1367, 
and  landed  in  Italy  near  Cometo  on  June  4,  enter- 
ing Rome  on  Oct.  16.  Italy,  however,  remained  in 
disorder;  Perugia  rebelled  (1360)  and  was  reduced 
only  by  force;  even  the  visits  of  Joanna  of  Naples 
and  of  Charles  IV.  to  Rome  and  the  conversion  of 
the  Greek  Emperor  John  Pabeologus  to  the  Roman 
Church  could  not  hide  the  fact  Uiat  the  object  of 
the  pope's  return  had  not  been  attained.  Urban 
therefore  resolved  to  go  back  to  Avignon.  Despite 
the  warning  of  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  that  he  would 
die  if  he  returned  to  Avignon,  and  against  the  pleas 
of  the  Romans,  by  Sept.  24, 1370,  Urban  was  again 
at  Avignon,  where,  on  Dec.  10  of  the  same  year,  he 
died.  While  Urban  protested  repeatedly  against 
various  ecclesiastical  abuses,  he  lacked  the  strength 
necessary  for  the  conditions  that  confronted  him. 
He  made  important  architectural  improvements  on 
the  Lateran  Hill  in  Rome,  in  the  churches  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  in  the  papal  palace  at 
Avignon,  besides  founding  a  college  at  Montpellier 
for  students  of  medicine.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  For  oiigiiial  dooomflnti  ooDBult  the  Toiin 
ed.  of  the  BuUariwn  Romanvm,  iv.  619  sqq.,  1860;  A. 
llMmer,  Codex  dipUmaHeuB,  ii.  4038  aqq.,  Rome,  1882; 
and  LtUtm  dst  papm  d Avignon,  vol.  ▼.,  Paris,  1900.  Tba 
VUa  by  Aymerio  with  other  dooumeatB  is  in  E.  Baluse, 
Vitm  paparwn  iiveniofMiuitim,  i.  383-424.  Paris,  1893; 
and  in  Horatori,  Seriptorot,  iii.  2,  pp.  610-842.  Consult 
further:  Crsighton,  Papacy,  i.  66-68,  116.  366;  Pastor, 
Popm,  L  64,  96-«9,  128;  J.  B.  Macnan,  HiM,  iTUrbain  V, 
ot  de  oon  oiido,  Paris,  1882;  A.  von  Reumont,  OetchichU 
dor  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  937,  Berlin,  1887;  M.  Prou,  Roiaiumo 
politiquoa  du  papo  Urbain  V.  avoc  loo  row  do  Franco,  Paris, 
1888;  M.  Souoboo,  Dio  PapohoaMlon  von  Bonifao  VIII. 
hio  Urban  VI.,  pp.  88  sqq.,  Bninswiek,  1888;  Louise  Qui- 
raud.  Loo  FondaUono  du  papo  Urbain  V.  h  Monipellior, 
3  vols.,  Paris,  1889-91;  E.  Werunsky.  GoochiehU  K&nio 
Karto  IV.,  iii  288  sqq.,  Innsbruck,  1892;  WarUomborg- 
iocKo  Gooc/nchto^uoUon,  ii.  448  sqq..  Stuttgart,  1896;  C. 
Looke,  Tho  Ago  of  tho  Oroat  Wootom  Schiom,  pp.  28,  72- 
76.  299,  New  York,  1898;  J.  H.  Albania,  Actoo  ancieno  ot 
doeu$nonto  coneomtaU  .  .  .  C^f6otn  V.,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1897; 
J.  P.  Kiisoh,  Dio  RHekkokr  dor  P&polo  Urban  V.  und 
QroQor  XI.,  Padeibom,  1808;  Bower,  Popoo,  iii.  109-118; 
Flatina.  Popes,  iL  180-182;  Mihnan,  Latin  CkriotianUy, 
vii.  209-218. 

Urban  VL  (Bartolomeo  Prignano):  Pope  1378- 
1389.  He  was  bom  at  Naples  about  1318,  studied 
canon  law,  became  arcbbisliop  of  Averensa,  and  of 
Bari  in  1377;  and  was  enthroned  as  pope  Apr.  9, 
1378.  A  man  of  the  utmost  personal  integrity  and 
a  firm  opponent  of  all  abuses.  Urban  yet  had  the 
unfortunate  faculty  of  antagonizing  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  He  soon  alienated  the  support 
of  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  the  French  members 
f  oimed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  asserting  that  the 


cardinals  had  been  forced  by  the  populace  to  elect 
Urban,  and  that  the  election  was,  Uierefore,  invalid. 
His  opponents  went  to  Fondi  and  elected  Gardinal 
Robert  of  Geneva  pope  on  Sept.  20, 1378,  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  Clement  was  supported  by 
all  the  cardinals  except  four  Italians,  as  well  as  by 
Joanna  of  Naples,  by  France,  and,  eventually,  by 
Scotland,  Sav<^,  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Lor- 
raine. Urban  created  a  large  number  of  new  cai^ 
dinals,  and  was  supported  by  Catharine  of  Sioma 
(q.v.),  Catharine,  ^  daughter  of  Saint  Bridget  of 
Sweden  (q.v.),  Qiarles  IV.,  England,  the  northern 
and  eastern  lands,  and  a  great  part  of  Germany. 

Urban  being  master  of  Rome,  Clement  hastened 
to  Naples,  but  so  unfavorable  was  his  reception  that 
he  detennined  to  go  to  Avignon,  and  on  June  10, 
1379,  landed  at  Marseilles.  Bfeanwhile  Joanna 
sought  to  make  terms  with  Urban,  but  the  pope  de- 
clared her  deprived  of  her  kingdom,  and  crowned 
the  heir  of  Naples,  Charles  of  Durasso,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Sicily.  But  then,  suspecting  that  some 
of  his  cardinals  were  conspiring  with  Charles  for 
his  deposition,  he  put  the  latter  under  the  ban  and 
Naples  under  an  interdict.  Charles,  in  his  turn,  be- 
sieged the  pope  in  Naples;  but  Urban  was  finally 
set  free  and  reached  Genoa,  where  he  remained  until 
Dec.,  1386.  Thence  he  went  to  Lucca,  and  from 
there  to  Perugia,  but,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  restore  the  papal  power  in  Naples,  was  forced  to 
return  to  Rome  in  Oct.,  1388.  There  he  remained 
until  his  death  on  Oct.  15,  1380,  his  only  acts  of 
moment  being  to  make  the  thiity-third  year  the 
year  of  jubilee  and  to  introduce  the  feast  of  the 
Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BiBuooaAPRT:  Souroeaara:  Hie  Tiuin  ed.  of  the  BiiUoKvai 
Rotnanum,  iv.  680-801;  Thoodorici  do  Nyom  do  oehdamudo, 
ed.  O.  Erier,  Leipdo,  1890;  and  the  Viia  m  Baluse.  Viim 
paparwn  Avoniononoium,  Paris,  1893.  Consult:  Crei«h- 
ton.  Papacy,  i.  84-87,  89  sqq.,  383-385;  Pastor.  Popeo, 
i.  118-146  et  passim;  A.  von  Reumont,  Goockichto  dor 
Stadi  Rom,  U.  1016.  Beriin,  1887;  Lindner,  in  ZKG,  iii 
(1879).  409-428.  626-648;  G.  Erier.  Diotrich  von  Nidt€*m, 
Leipsic.  1887;  M.  Souohon.  Die  Papotwahlon  von  Bonifao 
VII.  bio  Urban  VI.,  pp.  81  sqq..  Brunswick,  1888;  L. 
Qajei,  Lo  Orand  Schiomo  d^occidont,  vol.  L,  Paris.  1889; 
R.  Jahr,  Dio  Wahl  Urbano  VI.,  Halle,  1892;  Saueiland.  in 
Hioioriochoo  Jakrbueh  dor  OCrroo^iooMmhafi,  ziv  (1893). 
820-832;  C.  Looke,  TKo  Ago  of  tho  Oroat  Wootom  Sckiom, 
pp.  86-102,  New  York,  1898;  N.  Valois,  La  France  ot  U 
grand  scAwms,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1888;  F.  P.  Bliemetsrieder, 
DoM  OtneralkonoH,  pp.  1  sqq.,  Paderbom,  1904;  Befele, 
ConeUionQooehiiJUo,  vi.  727-807;  Bower.  Popoo,  iii.  124- 
142;  Platina,  Popoo,  ii.  188-178;  Milman,  Laiin  Chrio- 
tianUy,  vii.  233-283;  £L,  zii.  448^60. 

Urban  VH.  (Giovanni  Baptista  Gastagna):    Pope 

1590.    He  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1521,  was  elected 

pope  Sept.  15,  1590,  but  died  on  the  twelfth  day 

following.  K.  Benrath. 

BiBuooaAPRT:  L.  Arrichi,  Urbani  VII.  vita,  Booona.  1814; 
A.  (Thaoon  (Giaoonius),  Vita  ot  roo  gootm  potuificum  Ro- 
manorum,  iv.  201  sqq.,  Rome,  1877;  Ranke.  Popoo,  iL  32 
sqq.;  Bower,  Popoo,  iii.  325;  KL,  xii.  450-461. 

Urban  Vm.  (liaffeo  Barberini):  Pope  1623-44. 
He  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1568,  and  was  repeatedly 
employed  by  Clement  VIII.  and  Paul  V.  on  diplo- 
matic missions  to  the  French  coiut.  In  1605  he  was 
created  cardinal,  and  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  He  had  received  a  human- 
istic training,   showed  constant  predilection   for 
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literature,  and  even  left  some  poems.  He  gave  two 
saints  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
and  Francis  Xavier,  and  canonised  Philip  of  Neri. 
The  time  of  his  pontificate  is  wholly  covered  by  the 
Thirty- Years'  War  (q.  v.) ;  and  towud  this  his  policy 
was  naturally  directed.  According  to  Gr^orovius 
(Urban  VIIL,  p.  7,  Stuttgart,  1879),  he  "  waived 
the  Soman  Catholic  principle  in  the  case  of  that 
war,"  and  turned  his  attention  solely  to  the  ques- 
tion of  political  domination.  So  as  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  emperor,  when  the  house  of  Gonsaga 
became  extinct,  he  favored  the  accession  of  Mantua 
to  the  French  line  of  Nevers,  and  this  transfer  was 
confirmed  in  1630.  In  the  great  war  itself,  his  favor 
for  the  opponents  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  unde- 
niable, though  this  was  consonant  with  the  sharp- 
est antipathy  toward  the  Protestants  (cf .  his  brief  of 
June  28,  1631,  in  which  he  exults  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly,  and  his  rejoicing  over 
the  death  €i  Gustavus  Adolphus). 

Urban  VIII.  was  the  last  pope  who  was  able  to 
expand  the  Papal  States  (q.v.),  which  he  did  l^  the 
sequestration  of  Urbino  as  a  vacated  tenure.  He 
also  erected  fortifications  at  threatened  points,  as 
at  the  north  boundary  of  the  legation  of  Bologna, 
where  he  built  the  fortress  Castelf ranco,  named  For- 
tessa  Urbano;  fortified  Castle  Sant'  Angelo  at 
Rome;  and  completed  and  secured  the  port  of 
Civita  Veochia.  He  was  also  the  last  pope  who  used 
nepotism  on  a  large  scale.  If  he  did  not  make  sov- 
^^igns  of  the  Barberini,  he  made  than  the  richest 
landed  proprietors  in  the  Papal  States,  and  this 
position  they  attempted  to  improve  by  an  unsuc- 
cessful war  on  the  duke  of  Parma.  It  is  significant 
of  this  pope  that  he  celebrated  the  memory  ^  Count- 
ess Matilda  of  Tuscany,  who  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  temporal  sovereignty.  He  had  her  ashes  re- 
moved from  S.  Benedetto  near  Mantua,  and  reared 
for  her  a  magnificent  monument  in  St.  Peter's, 
Rome.  K.  Bbnrath. 

BDUOomArar:  A  Niooletll,  VHa  di  Pava  Urbano  VIII, 
(8  vote,  of  MS.  in  the  Boiberini  Ubraxy,  Rome;  of.  od  it 
Banka,  Po»n,  U.  400-407);  A  GhaooQ  (Ciaoonius).  Vitm 
dt  rev  0Mto  vonHfiieum  Romanonan,  vol.  iii.,  Rome.  1677; 
A.  von  Reomont,  BtitiiUf  »vr  UaUenuchen  (TaacMcAte,  v. 
117-171,  Berlin.  1867;  idem.  OttckiehU  dsr  Stadi  Rom, 
m.  2.  pp.  011-622,  ib.  1870;  J.  Heisenr&tber.  KaiholiachM 
Kinhe  vnd  ehridUeh^  Siaai,  pp.  712  sqq..  Freibuiv,  1872; 
F.  OragoroyioB,  Urinm  VIIL  im  WiderttreU  cu  Spanien 
«0MJ  dtm  KaUer,  Stuttcart.  1879;  M.  Broech,  Gtackiehio 
dm  KinheiulaaU,  voL  i..  Ctotha.  1880;  Ehaes.  in  HiHor- 
toehoa  JaMHteh  der  GOrreo-Ge9etUchaft,id  (1895).  336-341; 
O.  Klon>.  Der  dreiaMiofdhnge  Krug,  uL  2,  pp.  659-674, 
Padeibom,  1896;  Ranke.  Popes,  ii.  263-271.  281  eqq..  et 
i;  Bower,  Popes,  iii.  329^330;  KL,  joL  451-452. 


URIEL:  An  archangel,  mentioned  only  in  apoc- 
ryphal and  peeudepigraphical  literature,  chiefly  in 
n  Esdraa  and  Enoch.  He  rules  over  the  (angelic) 
host  and  over  Tartarus  (Enoch  xx.  2),  and  accord- 
ingly 10  the  divine  guide  for  E«noch  through  the 
under-world.  In  this  coj^adty  Uriel  tells  £2noch 
where  the  fallen  angels  will  have  their  abodes  in 
hdl,  both  for  a  period  of  10,CXX)  years  and  then  for 
all  eternity  (xviii.  11-xix.  3),  where  the  wicked  of 
mankind  will  dwell  in  hell,  and  where  the  righteous 
win  have  their  homes  in  heaven  (xxvii.  2-4),  be- 
sides revealing  to  him  various  other  divine  mysteries 
(zscdiL  3-4).    Aa  an  angel  of  the  undeivworld,  he. 


together  with  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael,  will 
bring  from  Tartarus  the  souls  of  the  dead  for  judg- 
ment at  the  Last  Day,  Uriel's  division  comprising 
especially  the  Titans,  the  giants  who  perished  in 
the  flood,  and  those  who  have  died  by  drowning, 
who  have  been  burned  to  death,  or  who  have  been 
devoured  by  birds,  beasts,  and  creeping  things 
ISibyUine  Oraciea,  ii.  216  sqq.).  According  to  the 
Life  cf  Adam  and  Eve,  zlviii.,  Uriel  and  Michael  are 
commanded  by  the  Lord  to  wrap  the  bodies  oi 
Adam  and  Abel  in  linen  and  to  bury  them  in  Para- 
dise, this  forming  the  model  for  burial  to  be  followed 
by  Seth  and  his  mother.  It  is  likewise  probably  as 
an  angel  of  the  under-world  that  he  is  sent  to  warn 
Noah  of  the  impending  deluge  (Enoch  x.  1-3). 

Uriel  also  appears  as  an  angel  giving  warning  of 
the  future  in  II  Esdras,  where  he  tells  the  signs  of 
the  times  to  come,  although  with  much  reluctance, 
since  man's  understanding  is  unable  to  comprehend 
the  judgments  of  God,  nor  can  Esdras  himself  per- 
form such  relatively  simple  tasks  as  "  weigh  me  the 
weight  of  the  fire,  or  measure  me  the  blast  of  the 
wind,  or  call  me  again  the  day  that  is  past "  (II  Es- 
dras iv.-v.).  Nevertheless,  by  divine  command 
Uriel  again  appears  to  Esdras  later  and  explains  to 
him  the  meaning  of  a  vision  (II  Esdras  x.  28  sqq.). 
According  to  fragments  of  the  lost  Prayer  of  Joseph, 
Uriel  was  the  angel  who  wrestled  with  Jacob,  Uriel 
declaring  that  he  had  descended  to  earth  and  taken 
up  his  abode  among  men,  who  called  him  Jacob,  and 
Jacob's  reply  being  that  he  himself  was  "  Israel, 
the  archangel,"  below  whom  Uriel  was  eighth  in 
rank  (J.  A.  Fabridus,  Codex  peeudepiffraphtu  Veterie 
TesiamenU,  2d  ed.,  i.  766,  Hamburg,  1722);  and  the 
same  book  is  said  to  have  represented  Jacob  as  con- 
versing both  with  Uriel  and  with  Raphael  (ib.  p. 
768). 

The  name  Uriel  denotes  "  Fire  of  Gkxl  "  (cf.  also 
the  Hebr.  proper  names  Uri,  Uriah,  Urijah,  and  Pal- 
myrene  Nurbel,  "  Fire  of  Bel "  or  "  Bd  is  Vm  "), 
and  from  this  fact  his  connection  with  Gehenna,  and 
consequently  his  aspect  as  an  angel  of  the  under- 
world, becomes  obvious.  In  later  Jewish  mysticism 
he  was  believed  to  be  the  source  of  the  heat  of  the 
day  in  winter  and  to  be  the  angel  of  Sunday.  His 
name  is  found  in  Greek  magic  papyri,  and  it  was 
taught  by  a  French  rabbi  of  the  thirteenth  century 
that  if  Uriel's  name  is  repeated  ten  times  in  one 
breath  in  the  morning,  the  day  will  be  lucky  (cf . 
further,  L.  Blau,  in  JE,  xii.  383). 

The  name  of  Uriel  was  also  borne  by  a  Kohathite 
chief tiun  (I  Chron.  vi.  24,  xv.  5,  II)  and  by  a  man 
from  Gibeah  who  was  the  grandfather  of  Abijah 
(U  Chron.  xiii.  2). 

URIlCy     yUrim,    AND    THUMMIM,    thum'im: 
Media  employed  by  the  Hebrews  in  obtaining  di- 
vine oracles.    Concerning  the  nature  and  method 
of  employing  them  there  is  much  doubt;  even  from 
the  time  of  Josephus  and  Philo  an 
The  Basal  abimdance  of  conjecture  concerning 
Scriptural   them  is  in  evidence,  but  no  satisfac- 
Passages.    tory  solution.    Two  sets  of  data  ap- 
pear, those  furnished  by  P  and  those 
by  other  writers.    Until  the  nineteenth  century  P 
was  the  source  generally  employed  to  elucidate  the 
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problem,  and  Ex.  zzviii.  30,  "  Thou  shalt  put  in 
the  breastplate  of  judgment  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim;  and  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  heart, 
when  he  goeth  in  b^ore  Jehovah;  and  Aaron  shall 
bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  oi  Israel  upon  his 
heart  b^ore  Jehovah  continually  "  (Am.  R.  V.),  was 
the  basal  passage.  The  words  *'  put  in  "  might  in 
that  verse  be  replaced  by  "  put  on  or  upon/'  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint;  but  this  and  all  other  inter- 
pretations which  identify  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
with  the  precious  stones  of  the  breastplate  are  ex- 
cluded by  the  context  of  Ex.  xxviii.  15  sqq.;  cf. 
especially  Lev.  viii.  8.  In  both  these  passages  the 
objects  are  introduced  as  something  at  hand  and 
wdl  known,  not  as  new  objects  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  parallel,  "Ex.  xxxix.  20  sqq.,  the 
objects  are  not  mentioned.  From  the  fundamental 
passage  their  fimotion  seems  purely  symbolical — 
Aaron  bears  the  "  judgment "  of  the  children  of 
Israel  upon  his  heart;  this  is  not  diminished  by  the 
practicid  purpose  involved  in  the  passage  Num. 
xxvii.  21.  In  any  case  use  of  the  objects  for  obtain- 
ing oracles  is  indicated.  Outside  P,  mention  is  made 
of  these  objects  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  8;  Esra  ii.  63  "-*  Neh. 
vii.  65;  the  original  text  of  I  Sam.  xiv.  41,  and 
xxviii.  6  (Urim  alone).  In  the  passage  from  Deu- 
teronomy it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  refer  "  thy 
holy  one  "  to  Aaron  on  the  basis  of  Ex.  xxviii.  30. 
Against  this  construction  is  to  be  noted:  the  oracle 
is  directed  to  Levi,  restricting  it  to  Aaron  is  pm% 
eisegesis;  and  in  the  context  of  the  oracle  regarding 
Levi  it  is  the  Levites  as  a  whole  and  their  functions 
which  the  oracle  has  in  mind,  so  that  the  carrying 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  belongs  to  the  priestly 
stock  as  such,  without  limitation  to  the  high  priest. 
But  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  objects  this  pas- 
sage gives  no  further  knowledge.  Out  of  I  Sam. 
xxviii.  6  is  gleaned  that  by  the  Urim  direct  answer  to 
a  question  asked  of  Grod  might  be  had,  as  also  by 
dreams  or  through  the  prophets.  I  Sam.  xiv.  41, 
in  which  the  Septuagint  has  preserved  the  correct 
text,  to  be  rendered:  "  O  Yijiweh,  Gkxi  of  Israeli 
Why  hast  thou  not  answered  thy  servant  this  day? 
If  to  me  or  to  my  son  Jonathan  falls  the  blame,  give 
Urim;  if  to  the  people,  give  Thummim."  To  this 
reading  the  Vulgate  gives  testimony  [cf.  also  S.  R. 
Driver,  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of 
Samud,  p.  80,  Oxford,  1890].  Qranting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Septuagint  reading,  this  passage 
shows  that  by  the  use  of  these  objects  an  alter- 
native was  presented,  that  the  issuing  of  one  of 
them  indicated  an  afiSrmative,  of  the  other  a  nega- 
tive; if  neither  came  out,  that  indicated  divine  un- 
willingness to  answer.  The  context  (verses  36  sqq.) 
implies  the  presence  of  a  priest,  though  the  passage 
does  not  show  that  the  management  was  exclusively 
in  priestly  hands. 

When  it  is  noted  that  in  the  reports  concerning 
the  throwing  of  the  lot  the  matter  is  brought  into 
connection  with  the  priests  and  the  ephod,  it  seems 
at  least  probable  that  in  these  cases  reference  is  to 
the  use  of  Urim  and  Thummim  (cf .  I  Sam.  xxiii. 
6,  0,  XXX.  7  sqq.;  note  that  in  xiv.  18  "  ephod  " 
is  to  be  read  for  "  ark  ";  Driver,  ut  sup.,  p.  83). 
But  in  what  way  Urim  and  Thummim  were  brought 
into  connection  with  the  Ephod  (q.v.)  absolutely 


nothing  is  known;  the  earlier  narrators  are  sQent 
concerning  these  matters  because  they  could  assume 

knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  read- 
Connection  ers,  the  later  writers  because  the  things 
with  the  had  been  forgotten.  It  does  not  mili- 
Ephod.      tate  against  the  foregoing  exposition 

that  P  does  not  put  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  in  relation  with  images  and  introduces 
the  ephod  as  an  article  of  priestly  dress.  The  objects 
seem  to  have  been  used  without  the  ephod  and  with- 
out priestly  accessory  by  David  (II  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19, 
23)  and  by  Samuel  (I  Siun.  x.  20  sqq. ;  cf .  the  method 
in  I  Sam.  xiv.  41-42;  Josh.  vii.  16);  possibly  Hos. 
iv.  12  and  Mic.  iii.  11  assume  the  use  of  Urim  and 
Thummim.  The  answer  seems  sometimes  to  have 
been  a  simple  affirmative,  as  often  in  the  cases  al- 
ready cited;  sometimes  with  additional  directions 
(Judges  XX.  27;  I  Sam.  xxx.  7  sqq.);  sometimes 
negative  with  further  statement  (11  Sam.  v.  23). 
Where  names  appear  in  the  answer,  the  case  may 
have  been  put  as  an  alternative  (Josh.  vii.  16  sqq.; 
Judges  i.  1,  XX.  18;  I  Sam.  x.  20  sqq.;  II  Sam.  ii. 
1) .  The  latest  mention  appears  in  Esra  ii.  63  =  NeL 
vii.  65,  in  which  the  expectation  is  expressed  of  a 
priestly  possessor  of  the  objects.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.  the  management  of  the  objects  was  no 
longer  known,  while  the  s3magogue  reckoned  them 
among  the  five  things  which  the  second  temple  did 
not  possess,  and  the  Tahnud  declares  that  with  the 
preexilic  prophets  the  use  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim ceased.  In  P,  therefore,  Urim  and  Thimmiim 
are  objects  which  are  found  in  a  pocket  attached  to 
the  high-priestly  ephod  or  cloak  and  employed  by 
the  high  priest  in  obtaining  expressions  of  the  di- 
vine will.  The  occasional  references  make  them  the 
means  of  casting  the  lot  and  getting  answers  in 
affirmative  or  negative  form.  The  ephod,  employed 
in  casting  the  lot,  is  here  not  a  cloak,  but  an  image 
overlaid  with  metal  or  put  on  with  a  cloak.  Of  t«n  a 
priest  is  the  assumed  keeper,  but  others  appear  to 
exercise  the  same  function  (Saul,  David);  and  the 
privilege  of  consulting  the  oracle  was  not  merely  in 
public  interests,  but  also  in  private  (cf.  Judges 
xviii.  5-6;  I  Sam.  xxii.  10,  xxiii.  11-12,  xxx.  7-^). 
It  appears,  then,  that  either  Ex.  xxviii.  30  is  the 
original  and  only  legitimate  account  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim — ^in  which  case  the  other  reports 
and  the  practises  named  are  gross  misunderstand- 
ings of  the  real  situation— or  the  very  old  narratives, 

such  as  Judges  xvii.-xviii.  and  I  Sam. 

Develop-    xiv.  23,  etc.,  tell  what  was  a  general 

ment  in     custom  untrammeled  by  written  law. 

Use.    The  In  the  latter  case  the  situation  in  P  is 

Meaning  of  a  step  in  evolution  in  which  the  at- 

the  Names,  tempt  is  made  to  rescue  the  lot  from 

superstitious  or  idolatrous  usage.  Then 
these  objects  became  representative  of  Israel's  God 
and  the  handling  of  them  was  restricted  to  the 
high  priest.  But  Ex.  xxviii.  30  is  to  be  regarded 
as  idealistic  in  its  representations.  Investigations 
regarding  the  meaning  of  the  names  have  not  re- 
sulted very  satisfactorily.  When  it  is  supposed  that 
both  words  are  abstract  plurals,  not  much  progress 
is  made.  If  from  I  Sam.  xiv.  41  it  be  gath^^  that 
Urim  means  "  revelation  (of  guilt),"  Thummim 
would  mean  "  revelation  of  innocence."     Other 
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meanings  suggested  are  "  illumination  and  truth/' 
"  brightness  and  righteousness/'  but  they  appear 
rather  as  mechanical  reproductions  of  the  Hebrew 
than  as  illuminative  renderings. 

The  Septuagint  in  its  translation  of  the  funda- 
mental passage  shows  that  the  correct  tradition  of 
the  meaning  was  already  lost,  and  this  impression 

is  strengthened  by  Philo,   Josephus, 

Histoxyof  and  the  Talmud.     Philo  makes  the 

Interpreta-  breastplate  to  contain   two   virtues, 

tion.        "  interpretation  and  truth  "  (De  vita 

Mosis,  iii.  11).  Josephus  (ArU,,  III., 
viii.  9),  while  not  mentioning  Urim  and  Thummim, 
sa3r8  that  through  the  precious  stones  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  God  revealed  the  coming  of  vic- 
tory for  his  hosts;  on  account  of  this  the  Greeks  had 
named  that  breastplate  the  "  oracle."  Josephus' 
conception,  that  through  the  shining  of  these  stones 
the  divine  oracle  was  given,  reappears  in  various 
forms  in  the  Jewish  traditions,  including  the  con- 
nection of  the  quadriliteral  name  of  God  or  of  other 
secret  names  which  inspired  the  priest  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  message.  New  attempts  to  explain  the 
objects  were  made  by  referring  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  (I.,  xlviii.  75)  and  JSlian  (Varia  hisLf  xiv.  34), 
who  report  that  Egyptian  priests,  who  acted  as 
judges,  employed  an  image  of  truth  cut  in  halves. 
To  connect  this  image  with  Urim  and  Thummim 
became  very  popular;  and  later  the  image  was 
made  that  of  Tme,  goddess  of  justice,  while  later 
still  two  images  were  thought  of — those  of  Ra  and 
Tme.  Knobd  would  even  derive  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim from  the  Egyptian,  making  them  to  be  Hebra- 
ized loan  words.  But  this  line  of  explanation  is 
rightly  rejected.  Buxtorf  and  Spencer  would  make 
Urim  to  be  a  little  image  which  the  high-priest  held 
to  his  ear,  into  which  the  answer  was  supposed  to  be 
whispered.  The  usual  Protestant  explanation  is 
that  the  objects  were  purely  symbolical,  while  the 
priest  depended  for  the  answer  upon  internal  illu- 
mination. The  connection  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim with  the  lot  led  Michaelis  to  think  of  three 
little  stones,  one  of  which  signified  "  yes,"  another 
"  no,"  and  the  third  no  answer  at  all.  This  view 
has  remained  the  prevailing  one,  but  with  various 
modifications.  It  rests  upon  the  terminology  con- 
nected with  the  "  throwing  "  of  the  lot  which  "  came 
out "  or  "  fell."  But  interpreters  hesitate  as  to 
whether  "Urim  and  Thummim"  designates  the 
oracle  in  general,  or  the  means  for  casting  the  lot,  or 
a  polished  and  a  rough  stone.  One  view  makes  them 
{>artly  polished,  partly  rough  dice,  thrown  by  the 
priest  and  intexpreted  by  him  in  accordance  with  a 
code.  Others  think  of  two  stones,  one  inscribed 
**  yes  "  and  the  other  "  no."  It  may  be  that  the 
correct  interpretation  of  Esek.  xxi.  21-22  gives 
light,  in  which  it  appears  that  arrows  were  shaken 
to  and  fro  before  the  sacred  image,  as  the  Urim  and 
Thunmum  were  shaken  before  the  ephod;  and  it  is 
not  excluded  that  on  one  of  the  lots  thus  thrown 
the  name  "  Jerusalem  "  was  inscribed  (verse  22). 
Similar  staves,  of  different  colors  and  inscribed, 
are  described  as  existing  in  the  Kaaba,  and  as  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  casting  lots  and  influencing 
decisions.  The  latest  phase  of  interpretation  refers 
these  objects  to  a  Babylonian  origin.    The  Urim 


and  Thummim  are  then  in  the  midst  of  the  twelve 
stones  (connected  with  the  zodiac)  in  the  relations 
of  oppodtes,  yes  and  no,  life  and  death,  light  and 
darkness.  They  are  carried  on  the  breast  as  were 
the  Babylonian  tables  of  fate.  But  it  is  unthink- 
able to  derive  a  usage  in  the  time  of  David  and 
Samuel  from  Babylonian  practise,  and  neither 
David  nor  Samuel  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  either 
the  zodiac  or  the  opposites  named.  If  any  con- 
nection with  Babylon  is  to  be  assumed,  the  analogy 
holds  only  so  far  as  the  manner  in  which  the  objects 
were  carried — on  the  breast.  [The  articles  Ephoo, 
and  LoTB,  Hebrew  Use  of,  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  discussion.] 

(E.  KAITTZBCHt.) 
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URLSPERGER,  Ori'-spAr^'ger,  JOHAHH  AUGUST: 
German  Lutheran  and  founder  oi  the  Deutsche 
Christentumsgesellschaft  (see  C^hristbntuiiboe- 
BELUCHAJT,  Die  Detttbche);  b.  at  Augsburg  Nov. 
25,  1728;  d.  at  Hamburg  Dec.  1,  1806.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Tobingen  (1747-50) 
and  Halle  (1751-54);  traveled  for  a  year,  became 
assistant  to  his  father,  Samuel  Urlsperger  (q.v.),  at 
Augsburg,  and  rose  to  be  first  pastor  there,  retiring 
in  1776  because  of  illness.  In  spite  of  the  pressure 
of  pastoral  duties,  he  devoted  himself  all  his  life 
to  the  demonstration  that  comprehension  of  the 
Trinity  is  the  key  to  the  comprehension  of  the  en- 
tire Christian  religion.  In  the  course  of  his  studies 
and  sermons  he  became  convinced,  in  1767,  that 
Col.  ii.  2-3  contained  the  key  of  all  knowledge,  and 
between  1760  and  1777  he  published  seven  large 
treatises  on  the  being  of  (xod,  in  which,  without 
any  tendency  to  Sabellianism,  he  sought  to  escape 
the  Athanasian  confusion  of  the  Trinity  of  the  di- 
vine essence  with  the  Trinity  <^  revelation.  Though 
his  sole  object  in  setting  forth  his  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  was  to  reestablish  the  old  dogma  and  to 
defend  it  against  frivolous  attacks  of  the  neological 
school,  Urlsperger  was  sharply  criticized,  only  to  be 
completely  vindicated  on  appeal  to  the  University 
of  Tobingen.  In  his  teaching  he  distinguished 
sharply  between  the  Trinity  of  essence  and  the 
Trinity  of  revelation.  Such  concepts  as  procession 
appertain  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former;  and  in 
like  manner,  although,  absolutely  speaking,  there 
can  be  in  the  triune  nature  of  Grod  no  fii^st  and  no 
last  person,  nor  any  which  can  be  considered  the 
origin  of  deity,  th^re  is,  in  the  Trinity  of  revelation, 
a  distinct  subordination  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
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Ghost  to  the  Father.  The  truth  that  the  one  God 
is  triune  in  his  very  easence,  without  necessarily 
being  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  "  the  mys- 
tery of  God."  The  prooession  of  God  from  himself 
in  revelation  is  construed  by  Urlsperger  as  the  tran- 
sit from  the  infinite  to  the  finite,  the  Son  blending 
the  two.  With  the  exaltation  of  Christ  the  pur- 
pose of  the  economic  Trinity  was  fulfilled  and  ceased 
to  be.  The  Son,  subjecting  himself  to  the  Father, 
ceases  to  be  the  Son,  though  remaining,  as  before 
his  procession,  a  divine  person.  And  the  Holy 
Ghost,  also  proceeding  from  the  Father  to  be  with 
the  Son,  is  Uie  power  which  effected  the  procession 
of  the  divine  Son  by  birth. 

Feeling  himself  isolated  in  theological  position, 
Urlsperger  sought  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  the 
Tew  who  entertained  similar  views  with  himself. 
With  this  end  in  view,  and  also  to  organise  a  soci- 
ety for  the  defense  of  Christianity  along  the  lines  of 
the  English  Society  for  Pt'omoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge and  the  Swedish  De  Fide  et  Christianismo,  he 
undertook,  in  Aug.,  1770,  the  tour  of  sixteen  months 
which  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  Deutsche 
Christentumsgesellschaft.  Remaining  in  Holland 
for  a  time  on  his  way  home,  Urlsperger  reached 
Augsburg  in  Nov.,  1780,  where  he  received  word  of 
the  foundation  of  the  first  society  at  BaseL  The 
English  branch,  on  the  other  hand,  soon  succumbed, 
and  even  the  Basel  branch,  with  its  aflfiliations, 
quickly  turned  to  works  of  practical  piety  rather 
than  to  a  theoretical  defense  of  Lutheran  princi- 
ples. Though  such  a  step  was  diametrically  op- 
posed to  his  original  idea,  even  if  closely  akin  to 
the  plans  of  his  early  days  as  a  theological  candi- 
date at  Frankfort,  Urlsp^!ger  accepted  the  changes 
with  faith  and  hope,  never  losing  confidence  in  the 
success  of  the  society.  (H.  Anstein.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  Qradmann,  Dom  gdehrU  Sehwabtn,  pp.  004- 
704,  Nurambeis,  1802;  J.  Q.  Meusel,  Dom  gdehrU  Tmdack- 
land,  X.  769-761,  Lemso,  1803;  ADB,  zzzix.  365^361. 

URLSPERGER,  SAMUEL:  German  Lutheran; 
father  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Kirchheim-unter- 
Teck  (22  m.  e.  of  Tobingen)  Aug.  31,  1685;  d.  at 
Augsburg  Apr.  10,  1772.  He  was  educated  at  Tu- 
bingen, and  after  traveling  extensively  and  holding 
several  other  pastoral  positions,  he  became  court 
chaplain  and  consistorial  councilor  at  Stuttgart  in 
1714.  In  this  capacity,  though  lacking  the  strength 
of  character  to  protest  op^y  against  the  moral 
conditions  prevailing  at  coiut,  he  was  active  in  be- 
half of  the  new  missions  in  Malabar.  In  Nov.,  1717, 
he  was  converted  to  Pietism  by  Francke  and  in- 
cited to  rebuke  the  duke,  who  punished  him  by  se- 
curing his  suspension  till  1720;  in  1723  he  became 
senior  pastor  of  St.  Ann's  in  Augsbuig.  For  forty- 
two  years  Urlsperger  retained  his  post,  forming  de- 
votional societies  within  liis  church  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  philanthropic  work.  The  influence 
of  Urlsperger  was  destined  to  spread  beyond  Augs- 
b\irg.  In  1731  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  expelled 
all  Protestants  from  his  domain  (see  Salzburg, 
EvANGELiCALB  of),  and  when  the  emigrants  began 
to  pass  through  Augsburg,  Urlsperger  aided  them 
with  money  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of  his  ser- 
mons and  pamphlets,  and  also  appealed  for  finan- 
cial assistance  for  them  to  England,  and  large  sums 


of  money  passed  through  his  hands.  He  had  agents 
in  many  Gennan  cities  to  supervise  and  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  emigrants,  and  brought  his  influ- 
ence to  bear  at  the  courts  of  Stuttgart,  Hanover, 
and  Mecklenburg,  and  eqiedally  of  Wem^g^rodeand 
Copenhagen.  His  duties  were  further  augmented 
when  he  was  appointed  confidential  agent  for 
Oglethorpe's  projected  colonisation  of  the  Salsburg 
refugees  in  Pennsylvania.  Urlsperger  provided  for 
the  minutest  details  of  the  transportation,  and  gave 
special  attention  to  securing  prc^)er  religious  in- 
struction for  the  emigrants.  Thus,  under  his  super- 
vision, Ebeneser,  as  he  named  the  colony,  becsme  a 
center  of  Protestant  faith  and  Gennan  industry,  and 
developed  into  an  important  factor  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  new  world.  On  the  other  hand,  he  came 
in  sharp  conflict  with  Count  Zinoendcnf  (q.v.), 
deeming  the  antichurchly  Pietism  of  Hermhut  a 
dangerous  foe.  Urlsperger's  declining  years  were 
chemd  by  the  deep  affection  in  which  he  was  held 
and  by  the  devotion  of  his  son,  Johann  August  Url- 
sperger (q.v.).  In  1764  he  retired  from  active  life. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  hymns,  and  of  Ata- 
fUMkhe  Naduichien  von  den  SaJUAurgiaehen  Ewi- 
gnailBn  die  eidi  in  Amenka  medergelaseen  haben 
(3  parts,  Halle,  1738-^)  and  its  continuation, 
AmerikanMiee  Aekenoerk  Gottee  (1766). 

(Bbbnhard  Koch.) 

Bduoobapht:  A.  Stain,  Samutd  UiUipmifet,  HaUe,  1899: 
J.  A.  Ufbpeiiar,  Wohbimdimim  Bhrmiaedaehtmw  <te  .  .  . 
Samud  UrUprng^*  Ai]sd>uif,  1873;  J.O.Meuael.  Da»  ge- 
UkrU  Trnt^Mand,  xiv.  213-215,  Lemco.  1815;  E.  E. 
Koeh,  OetckiehU  dst  Kvthtnlisdt,  u.  166-173, 6  vob..  Statt- 
carl,  1866-72;  L.  Romer,  LtbeiufnUUr  om  dmr  Putidm- 
MtU,  pp.  832  sqq.,  Bramen,  1886;  ADB,  s.v. 

URSA'CIUS:  Bishop  of  Singidunum  (Belgrade). 
The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  and  death  are  un- 
known. His  significance  comes  from  the  fact  thai 
with  Valens,  bi^iop  of  Mursa,  he  was  a  leader  of  the 
anti-Athanasian  party  in  the  fourth  century.  Both 
Ursacius  and  Valens,  in  aU  probability,  imbibed 
their  Arian  views  from  Arius  himself;  they  cherished 
especial  animosity  against  Athanasius,  against 
whom  th^  brought  false  and  reckless  charges  d 
theft,  sacril^;e,  and  murder.  When  it  was  conve- 
nient, th^  fdtered  their  declared  opinions,  at  one 
time  to  the  extent  of  professing  orthodoxy;  but  for 
the  most  part  they  led  the  homoian  party.  They 
yet  managed  to  retain  the  favor  of  the  Emperor 
Constantius.    See  Abianibm. 

Bduoobafbt:  Hcfele,  ConeQitnomekiehU,  voL  L«  J^ 
tnnal.,  vol*  U**  and  Fr.  tnnsl.,  vol.  i.,  ooosult  Index  in  each 
case  under  "  UxMushis"  and  "Valens";  DCB,  iv.  1067; 
and  the  litexataie  under  Abiaktsm,  espedaUy 


URSmUS^  tU^^tn'us:  AntipopetoDamasus(q.v.). 
On  the  death  of  laberius  (Sept.  24,  366),  two  of  his 
deacons,  Uranus  and  Damasus,  were  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him,  the  f onner  apparently  being  enthroned 
Sept.  24  and  the  latter  Oct.  1,  366.  Ursinus  seised 
the  Basilica  Julii  across  the  Tiber,  and  the  efforts 
of  Damasus  to  dislodge  him  led  to  such  tumults  that 
the  prefects  interfered  and  exiled  Ursinus  with  two 
of  his  deacons.  Seven  presbyters  of  his  party,  how- 
ever, continued  to  hold  services  in  the  Basilica  U- 
berii,  whereupon  there  was  a  second  scene  of  blood- 
shed on  Oct.  26.  The  faction  of  Ursinus  now  begg^ 
the  emperor  to  convene  a  synod  to  dedde  the  mat- 
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ter,  and  when  Valentinian  deemed  peace  restored, 
he  permitted  UrsinuB  to  return  to  Rome  (Sept.  15, 
367).  On  Nov.  16,  however,  the  turbulent  situa- 
tion made  it  necessary  to  banish  Ursinus  again  with 
his  deigy,  whereupon  his  adherents  worshiped  in 
the  cemeteries  without  priests.  On  Jan.  12, 368,  the 
emperor  permitted  the  clergy  of  Ursinus  to  reside 
anywhere  outside  of  Rome,  but  a  few  months  later 
he  was  obliged  to  forbid  them  to  approach  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  city.  Every  effort  was  made, 
however,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  severity.  In  378 
a  Roman  synod  thanked  the  emperor  for  recogni- 
sing the  authority  of  Damasus,  but  at  the  same  time 
expressed  apprehension  of  the  clergy  of  Ursinus, 
particularly  c^  a  converted  but  relapsed  Jew  named 
Isaac.  In  his  reply  the  emperor  declared  that 
Ursinus  had  long  been  confined  in  Cologne  and  that 
his  entreaties  for  release  had  been  ignored,  while 
all  disturbers  of  the  peace  were  forbidden  to  assem- 
ble within  a  hundred  miles  of  Rome.  Nevertheless, 
in  381  the  Synod  oi  Aquileia  again  complained  of 
Ursinus,  and  even  after  the  death  of  Damasus  in 
Dec.,  384,  the  banished  antipope  was  still  an  ob- 
ject of  apprehension.  The  two  rivab,  Damasus  and 
Ursinus,  seem  to  have  been  equally  orthodox,  the 
cause  of  the  schism  probably  bdng  ambition  and  its 
attendant  passions.    Ursinus  died  after  385. 

Gennadius  has  the  following:  "  Ursinus  the  monk 
wrote  against  those  who  say  that  heretics  should 
be  rebaptised.  .  .  .  He  considers  that  after  the 
simple  confession  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  Christ, 
the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  Ckktholic  priest  la 
sufficient  for  salvation  "  {De  vir.  iS.,  xxvii.,  Eng. 
transL  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii.  391).  This  Ursinus  is 
doubtless  the  antipope,  and  the  polemic  mentioned 
by  Gennadius  is  probably  the  peeudo-Oyprianic 
De  rebaptisjnaie,  which  modem  scholarship  places 
in  the  third  century.  Whatever  the  authorship  of 
the  work  in  question,  it  is  known  that  during  the 
time  of  Ursinus  a  certain  deacon  named  Hilarius 
demanded  the  rebaptism  of  all  who  had  been  bap- 
tised by  Arians,  and  it  is  probable  that  Gennadius 
was  rightiy  informed  when  he  stated  that  Ursinus 
polemized  against  such  tenets. 

(G.  A.  JirucHER.) 

Bibuooxapbt:  B«BidM  the  litexatuie  under  Damasus  I. 
(q.v.).  ooDBolt:  Liber  ponHfiealu,  ed.  L.  Duohesiie,  i.  212 
sqq..  Paris,  1886,  and  Mommscn,  MOH,  Oett.  porU.  Rom., 
i  (1888).  37;  CoUeetio  AveUana,  1-13,  ed.  QOnther  in  C8EL, 
xzxv.  1;  Rufinua,  Hial.  ted.,  xL  1;  AmmianuB  Maroel- 
linus.  '*  Roman  Hist.,"  XXVII.,  iii.  11-13,  iz.  9,  Enc. 
tranaL  by  C.  D.  Yoofle,  pp.  441,  457,  London,  1887;  DCB, 
lO08-7a 
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URSHrUS,    ZACHARIAS:     German    Reformed; 
b.  at  Breslau  July  18,  1534;    d.  at  Neustadt-on- 
Hardt  (21  m.  s.s.w.  of  Worms)  Mar.  6,  1583.    He 
received  his  first  training  in  the  Elisabethschule  at 
Breslau,  and  was  matriculated  at  Wit- 
Ednca-    tenberg  Apr.  30,  1550,  where  a  muni- 
tion and    cipal  i^owanoe  and  some  support  by 
Early       well-to-do  patrons,  including  Johann 
Career.     Krafft  (q.  v.) ,  a£forded  him  his  means  of 
subsistence.    He    studied   here   until 
1557,  and  became  closely  associated  with  Melanch- 
thon,  the  vindictive  attacks  to  which  the  latter  was 
exposed  filling  him  with  aversion  for  the  quarrelsome 
dii^xwtion  (rf  many  theologians.     This  antipathy 


was  increased  when,  in  Sept.,  1557,  just  as  he  was 
beginning  an  extensive  academic  journey,  he  wit- 
nessed the  shameful  contentions  between  the  Prot- 
estants present  at  the  religious  conference  in  Worms. 
From  Worms  Ursinus  went,  by  way  of  Strasburg, 
Basel,  and  Lausanne,  to  Geneva,  where  Calvin  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  and  he  then  remained  for  some 
time  in  Paris  to  study  Hebrew  under  Jean  Herder. 
On  his  return  Ursinus  visited  Zurich,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Wittenberg,  where,  in  Sept.,  1558, 
he  received  a  call  from  the  Breslau  Council  to  teach 
in  the  Elisabethschule.  Here  he  gave  open  expres- 
sion to  his  theological  convictions,  which  ranged 
him,  as  he  had  discerned  on  his  journey,  on  Calvin's 
side  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
and  being  attacked  as  a  *'  saoramentarian,"  he  made 
a  clear  exposition  of  his  tenets  in  his  Theses  com- 
plecterUes  .  .  .  nanmam  vera  doctrina  de  sacramenr 
He  (Breslau,  1559).  The  work  was  prohibited  in 
Breslau,  and  Ursinus  was  dismissed.  Provided 
with  traveling  expenses  by*  ICrafft,  he  started  for 
Zurich  toward  the  end  of  June,  1560,  by  way  of 
Wittenberg,  Heidelberg,  and  Basel,  reaching  his 
destination  Oct.  3. 

In  the  following  year,  when  Elector  Friedrich 
HI.,  the  Pious  (q.v.),  was  seeking  to  obtain  a  capable 
Reformed  theologian  for  the  directorship  of  the 
Heidelberg  CoUegiwn  SapienHcB,  which  had  been 
transformed  into  a  sort  of  theological  seminary, 
Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  (q.v.)  recommended  Ursinus, 
who,  after  considerable  wavering,  accepted  the  call, 
taking  office  Oct.  13,  1561.  Here,  besides  the  guid- 
ance df  the  institution,  he  had  to  supply  the  chair  of 
dogmatics  from  Aug.,  1562,  to  156i8;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this  he  was  obliged,  begixming  with  1563, 
to  deliver  a  catechetical  sermon  every  Sunday  and 
to  collaborate  in  preparing  the  new  Palatine  liturgy. 
His  part  in  the  drafting  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
and  his  preliminary  works  for  this  purpose  (the 
Summa  theologia  and  the  Caiechiemua  minor)  have 
already  been  indicated  in  Hbidelbbbg  Catechism, 
I  2.  It  was  Ursinus  who  had  to  conduct  the  philo- 
sophic vindication  of  the  Catechism 
At  against  the  vehement  attacks  of  Lu- 
Heidelberg.  theran  theologians,  this  constraining 
him,  much  against  his  inclination,  to 
engage  in  ever  new  theological  feuds.  It  was  Uiv 
sinus,  in  tike  manner,  who  was  obliged  to  undertake 
the  advocacy  of  the  Palatinate  party  in  coimection 
with  the  embittered  literary  dilutes  at  the  Maul- 
bronn  colloquy  (see  Maulbronn).  In  1566,  he 
sought  to  coxifute,  in  his  Au^a&uiver  Xof/esmcm  .  .  . 
mit  ikren  eigenen  Worien  in  FragstHdc  gestdU,  and  in 
his  Articul,  in  denen  die  evangelischen  Kirchen  im 
Handd  dee  Ahendmahh  einig  oder  apdnig  eind,  the 
assertion  that  the  Palatines  had  fallen  away  from 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  were,  therefore,  to 
be  excluded  from  the  religious  treaty  of  peace.  It 
was  with  reluctance  that  Ursinus  had  become  a  con- 
testant in  this  dispute,  and  he  longed  for  the  time 
when  he  could  retire  from  the  arena.  His  official 
position  alone  claimed  his  powers  beyond  rightful 
bounds,  and,  owing  to  the  frequent  lack  of  an  assist- 
ant, he  was  often  compelled  to  take  sole  charge  of 
the  seventy  pupils.  In  Feb.,  1568,  he  was  relieved 
of  his  dogmatic  lectures  by  the  call  of  Zanchi  (q.v.), 
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but  the  overpressure  still  continued,  the  result  being 
impaired  health  and  increasing  melancholy.  In 
Aug.,  1571,  he  was  called  to  a  theological  professor- 
ship at  Lausanne,  but  could  not  accept  because  the 
elector  would  not  release  him.  Before  long  there 
arose  new  heated  contentions  within  the  Palatinate 
church  itself,  and  Ursinus,  who  took  a  very  pes8imi»- 
tic  view  of  the  prevalent  ecclesiastical  and  moral 
conditions  in  the  Palatinate,  deemed  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  church  discipline  should  be  intro- 
duced there  after  the  pattern  of  the  one  ruling  in  Gal- 
vinistic  churches  abroad.  He  boldly  promulgated 
this  conviction  in  his  MonUa  Urnni,  which  he 
submitted  to  the  elector  May  26,  1568,  but  while 
Olevianus  (q.v.)  and  Zanchi  concurred  with  him, 
other  influential  men,  especially  Thomas  Erastus 
(q.v.),  spoke  decidedly  against  the  project.  Within 
a  short  time  Ursinus  withdrew  from  the  strife, 
hopeless  of  practical  results  from  the  inauguration 
of  the  church  discipline  under  Palatinate  condi- 
tions. Prompted,  however,  by  the  attitude  of  Pas- 
tor Adam  Neuser  of  Heidelb^,  and  of  Inspector 
Johann  Silvanus  of  Ladenbuig,  who  belonged  to  the 
most  sealous  opponents  of  the  church  discipline,  and 
who  not  only  combated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
but  also  sought  alliance  with  the  sultan  of  Turkey, 
Elector  Friedrich  nevertheless  procured  the  intro- 
duction of  the  discipline,  on  July  13,  1570,  and  of 
the  presbyteries.  The  report  of  the  Heidelberg  the- 
ologians, leading  to  the  execution  of  Neuser  Dec. 
23,  1572,  bears  the  signature  of  Ursinus,  as  well; 
and  when,  in  1573,  Jakob  Andre&  (q.v.)  rejected 
the  Heidelberg  theologians  on  the  ground  that  their 
teaching  led  to  Islam,  they  defended  themselves  in 
their  Bekanntntus  ,  .  .  van  dem  einigen  OoU  in 
dreyen  Perwrnerif  oi  which,  no  doubt,  Ursinus  was 
one  of  the  chief  authors. 

After  the  death  of  Friedrich  III.,  Ursinus  had  to 
leave  Heidelberg.  On  Oct.  3,  1577,  the  CoUegium 
SapienticB  was  dissolved,  since  none  of  the  sixty- 
three  pupils  would  accept  the  Lutheran  Smaller 
Catechism;  and  a  week  later  Ursinus  was  dismissed. 
He  found  a  new  sphere  of  labor,  however,  at  Neu- 
stadt-on-Hardt,  together  with  Daniel  Toussain 
(q.v.),  Zanchi,  and  others,  in  the  CoUegium  Catimir 

rioftum,  a  school  founded  by  Palsgrave 

The      Johann    Gasimir,  Friedrich's  younger 

Closing     son.    He  began  his  fimctions  on  May 

Tears.      23,  1578,  with  lectures  on  Isaiah,  and 

here,  in  1581,  he  wrote  his  last  fairly 

considerable  work,  De  Libro  ConoordicB  Admonitio 

Christianay  which  he  later  revised  and  expanded  in 

German,  the  work  being  intended  to  vindicate  the 

Reformed  doctrinal  concept  at  the  signing  of  the 

Formula  of  Concord  (q.v.).    The  bodily  powers  of 

Ursinus  were  already  well-nigh  completely  broken 

when  he  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Neustadt,  and 

at  the  close  of  1582  his  sufferings  reached  an  acute 

stage,  which  soon  terminated  his  life.        J.  Net« 

Bibuoorapht:  M.  Adam,  Vita  Oermanonan  Iheolooorumt 
pp.  629-542,  HeidelbenB.  1620;  K.  Sudhoff.  K.  OUvianut 
vnd  Z,  Urnnua,  Elberfeid.  1867;  J.  F.  A.  GiUet,  Crato 
von  Crafftheim  %md  9eine  Freunde,  2  vols.,  Fiankiort,  1860; 
M.  Gdbel,  OeaehichU  de»  chriatliehen  LAeru  in  d<r  rJkeinwcft- 
tputph&liaehen  .  .  .  Kirche,  L  303  aqq.,  Goblens,  1862. 

URSULA  AND  THE  ELEVEN  THOUSAND  VIR- 
GINS:   The  center  of  a  noteworthy  medieval  cycle 


of  legend  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the 
developed  form  of  the  legend  St.  Ursula  was  the 
daughter  of  Deonotus  or  Diognetus,  a  Christian 
king  in  Britain,  and  reodved  her  name  as  the  an- 
tagonist ef  the  bear,  i.e.,  the  devil  (cf.  I  Sam.  xvii. 
34).  Wooed  by  a  heathen  prince,  ^  oooaented  to 
marriage  on  condition  that  he  become  a  Qiristian, 
and  that  he  allow  her  three  years  for  pilgrimage 
with  her  ten  maidens.  In  eleven  triremes,  eadi 
with  a  thousand  virgins,  she  went  to  the  haiixxr  of 
Tila  on  the  coast  df  Gaul,  then  up  the  Rhine  to 
Basel,  where  she  left  the  fleet  and  completed  the 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  by  land.  Returning  by  the 
same  route,  Ursula  and  her  virgins  reached  Cologne, 
where  th^  were  all  massacred  by  Huns  under  tlieir 
King  EiseL  Ursula  refused  to  become  the  wife  of 
Essel,  and  was  killed  with  an  arrow  which  became 
her  constant  attribute  in  Christian  art.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  massacre,  the  Huns  were  routed  by 
a  celestial  host  of  11,CXX),  and  then  the  citisens  of 
Cologne  buried  the  slain  virgins  on  the  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  legend  of  Ursula  and 
the  11,000  virgins  is  contained  in  the  martyrdogy 
of  Wandalbert  of  Prttm,  written  at  Cologne  about 
848  (ed.  E.  DOmmler,  in  MGH,  Poet.  Lot.  avi  Car,, 
ii.  (1884),  569  sqq.  The  legend  is,  therefore,  not 
older  than  the  ninth  century.  The  tradition  takes 
its  rise  from  the  late  fourth-  or  early  fifth-century 
inscription  of  Clematius  (ed.  F.  X.  Kraus,  Die  christ- 
lichen  Ineckrifien  der  Rheinlande,  No.  294,  2  vols., 
Freibuig,  1890-94).  According  to  this,  Clematius, 
a  man  ci  senatorial  rank,  received  a  series  of  visions 
in  which  heavenly  virgins  admonished  him  in  re- 
gard to  their  miurtyrdom,  of  which  he  had  been 
ignorant.  Clematius  then  restored  the  ruined  basil- 
ica on  his  estates  that  commemorated  these  mar- 
t3rred  virgins,  warning  the  citisens  of  Cologne  that 
no  bodies  except  those  of  the  virgins  who  th^^e  had 
suffered  martyrdom  were  to  be  buried  in  the  basil- 
ica. This  belief  in  the  martyrdom  of  an  ind^nite 
number  of  unnamed  maiden  martyrs,  who  had  suf- 
fered at  an  unknown  time  and  in  unknown  fashion, 
forms  the  kernel  of  the  legend  of  St.  Ursula. 
Thus,  as  in  the  additions  to  the  martyrologies  of 
Bede  (ASB,  Mar.,  ii.  25)  and  Ado  {MPL,  cxxiii. 
431),  arose  the  number  of  11,000,  probably  from 
a  combination  of  the  "  thousands  "  with  the  eleven 
names.  [Ursula  et  XI  M  ("  Ursula  and  eleven 
AQartjrrs]")  was  read  "Ursula  and  eleven  thou- 
sand (M  being  mistaken  for  mittia,  thousands").] 
The  account  of  the  virgin  martyrs  of  Cologne 
was  blended  in  the  tenth  century  with  the 
Cyrmo-Breton  legend  of  the  migration  of  women 
from  Britain  to  Armorica  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Maximus,  as  narrated  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth (Hietaria  regum  BriUxnmas,  v.  15-16),  thus 
giving  the  voyage  of  the  virgins  and  their  massacre. 
In  the  twelfth  century  the  legend  became  history, 
being  found  in  a  number  of  chronicles.  The  two 
completely  developed  recensions  of  the  legend  are 
the  Hietaria' eaneiis  UreuUe  et  eadarum  ejue  {Anor 
lecta  BoOandiana,  iii.  7  sqq.)  and  the  Paeeio  sancUe 
Ursulm  el  eandarum  undedm  miUium  virginuBk 
{ASB,  Oct.,  ix.  157  sqq.).  The  day  of  St.  Ursula 
and  her  virgins  is  Oct.  21.  (A.  Hauck.) 
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Bibuoorapht:  The  Paatio  and  various  other  early  forma 
of  liie  leeaads.  with  oomzneataiy,  ed.  V.  de  Buck,  are  in 
ASB,  Oct.,  iz.  75-246,  and  this  material  waa  iasued  sep- 
arately as  De  3.  Unula  et  undeeim  mtUibuM  Bodarumt  Brus- 
sels, 1858  (replies  to  Schade.  below);  other  materials  were 
ed.  by  J.  Klinkenberg,  in  Jahrbikcher  da  Vereins  von  Alter- 
twnefirevnden  in  Rheinlande,  Ixxxviii.  79-95,  Itttjx.  105- 
134,  zdii.  130-179,  Bonn,  1890-92.  Consult  further:  L. 
Rdschert,  LebeneifeeehiehU  und  MUrtyrertod  der  heUigen  Ur- 
sula, Cologne,  1837;  O.  Schade,  Die  Sage  vender  heUioen 
Urnda,  Hanover,  1854  (began  the  modem  critical  inves- 
tigation of  the  legend);  P.  Heber,  Die  vorkarolinffieehen 
ehriaaiehen  GlavbeMbcUn  tan  Rhein,  Frankfort,  1858; 
E.  M.  J.  Heinen,  LAen^  Fahrt,  tmd  M&rtyrtod  der  heUigen 
Umla,  Cologne,  1858;  J.  H.  Kessel,  St.  Ureula  tmd  ihre 
OeaelUehaft,  ib.  1863  (also  replies  to  Schade);  J.  B.  Dutitm, 
Le  lAoende  de  8\  Ursula,  Paris,  1860;  Legend  of  Si.  Ureuia 
and  her  Companiona,  London,  1869;  0.  Beetem^,  S.  Ureuia 
el  eee  onze  miUe  viergea,  Bnusels,  1870;  G.  Floss,  Annalen 
dee  hiatoriechen  Vereina  fikr  den  Niederrhein,  xxvi.  177- 
196,  Cokigne.  1874;  Rettberg,  £1>,  i.  111-123;  Friedrioh, 
KD,  i.  141-166;  DNB,  Iviii.  53-^55. 

URSULINES,  trr'siu-laiDB:  A  Roman  Catholic 
female  order  for  the  instruction  and  education  of 
girls,  established  at  Brescia  in  Italy  in  1535  in  honor 
of  St.  Ursula  (q.v.)  by  Angela  Merici  (q.v.)-  Her 
rule  is  tertiary  in  type,  and  provides  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  the  instruction  of  the  young,  as  well 
as  for  personal  development  and  sanctification. 
The  members  of  the  new  order  resided  with  parents 
or  kinsfolk,  the  discipline  regarding  fasts  and  medi- 
tations was  not  strict,  nor  was  the  vow  of  celibacy 
required,  though  the  three  monastic  vows  were  rec- 
ommended. A  "  mother  "  was  to  be  chosen  for  life, 
eight  "  matrons  "  were  to  preside  over  the  eight  dis- 
tricts of  Brescia,  eight  teachers  were  to  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  matrons,  and  eight  supervisors  to  the 
teachers.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Ursulines  became 
a  formal  order  living  according  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  first  step  in  this  direction  being  the 
bull  of  confirmation  of  Paul  III.  (June  9,  1544). 
The  spread  of  the  Ursulines  in  Italy  was  due  espe- 
cially to  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Borromeo,  who, 
in  1581,  secured  a  reconfirmation  of  the  order  from 
Gr^ory  XIII.  In  1574  the  Ursulines  entered  south- 
em  France,  beginning  monastic  life  in  1594.  Thence 
in  1608  they  extended  to  the  Parisian  suburb  of  St. 
Jacques,  where  a  second  large  nunnery  was  built 
for  them  in  1611,  the  rule  of  which,  drawn  by  Jesu- 
its, served  as  the  model  for  all  regular  Ursulines. 
It  required  a  fourth  vow  of  instruction  of  young 
girls.  The  habit  was  black  with  a  leathern  girdle, 
a  black  veil  lined  with  white  linen  and  a  long  veil  of 
thin  black  material,  and,  in  church,  a  black  sleeve- 
less mantle;  and  the  discipline  was  mild.  The  order 
spread  to  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Hungary.  In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury convents  were  foimded  at  Pereira  in  Portugal 
and  Cork  in  Ireland,  and  in  1670  there  was  a  Greek 
convent  at  Naxos.  Meanwhile  the  order  had  en- 
tered Americar-Quebec  (1639),  New  Orleans  (1727), 
and  Brazil  (1751).  At  the  time  of  their  greatest  ex- 
pansion, early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Ursu- 
lines had  20  independent  congregations  with  350 
nunneries  and  between  15,000  and  20,000  nuns. 
There  were  also  tertiary  Ursulines  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland  without  solemn  vows,  but  stiU  more  un- 
der ^e  influence  of  the  Jesuits  than  the  regulars. 

The  Revolution  destroyed  all  the  Ursuline  con- 
vents in  France,  though  in  1806  Napoleon  restored 
XII.- 


them  as  an  educational  society.  A  new  series  of 
congr^;ations  soon  arose,  among  them  the  Scours  de 
St.  Roche,  with  their  mother-house  at  Felletin,  and 
the  Ursulines  of  Jesus  with  400  sisters  and  over 
fifty  daughter-houses.  The  Bavarian  convents 
were  secularized,  though  those  at  Landshut,  Straub- 
ing,  and  Wttrzbuig  were  revived.  In  Prussia  the 
most  of  the  nunneries  were  destroyed  by  the  Seven- 
Years'  War,  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  by  seculariza- 
tion. During  the  Kulturkampf  the  Ursulines  were 
driven  from  Prussia,  but  were  readmitted  in  1887. 
There  are  now  36  Ursuline  convents  in  Ciermany 
and  28  in  Austro-Hungaiy,  where  they  are  the 
strongest  female  congregation.  The  134  Ursuline 
convents  in  fVance  were  suppressed  by  the  Associ- 
ations Law  of  1904.  The  order  has  two  nunneries 
in  Switzerland,  24  in  Belgium,  15  in  Holland,  8  in 
Great  Britain,  2  in  Spain,  3  in  Portugal,  and  17  in 
Italy,  24  in  North  America,  5  in  South  America,  3 
in  Asia  and  Java,  2  in  Africa,  and  one  in  Australia. 
The  total  number  of  sisters  is  about  4,500. 

(G.  GrOtzmachbr.) 

Bduggbapht:  Beddes  the  literature  under  MaRici,AiioBi.A« 
ooDBult:  (Paula  de  Pomereu),  Chroniiquea  de  Fordre  dee 
UrauUnea,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1673  sqq.;  Journal  dee  iUuairea 
rdigieuaea  de  Fordre  de  St.  Uraule,  5  vols.,  ib.  1684;  M. 
Hamel,  •  Ir'iinn^  apiritudle  hialoruiue  ,  .  .  dee  .  .  .  C^r- 
•ti^tnef.  ib.  1689,  ed.  Clennont-Farnuid,  1891;  C.  St.  Foix, 
Annalee  de  Fordre  de  S.  Uraule,  ed.  Clennont-Ferraad,  5 
vols.,  ib.  18fi8;  idem.  Vie  dee  premih-ea  UrauUnea  de 
France,  ed.  the  same,  2  vols.,  ib.  1856;  Die  eraten  Schwea- 
tern  der  UravHneriwnen,  Padeibom,  1897;  Handbueh  der 
Kloaterfirauen  aua  der  Oeeetlaehaft  der  keUigen  Ursula,  2d 
ed.,  Braslau,  1904;  Helyot,  Ordrea  monaaUquea,  iv.  160 
sqq.;  Heimbuoher,  Orden  und  KongregaHonen,  ii.  273-287. 

URUGUAT;  South  American  republic;  boimded 
on  the  north  by  Brasil,  on  the  east  by  Bnudl  and 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  by  the  Atl^^tic  and  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  on  the  west  by  the  Argentine  Re- 
public; area,  including  the  islands,  72,151  square 
miles;  population  in  1907  estimated  at  950,000. 
As  a  result  of  the  war  of  independence  between  what 
is  now  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Spain,  what  is 
now  Uruguay,  then  known  as  the  Banda  Oriental, 
came  into  possession  of  Brazil;  during  1825-28  the 
inhabitants  fought  for  independence,  which  they 
finally  won  and  the  republic  was  organized  in  1830. 
Ethnically  the  people  are  mestizos,  Indians,  and 
settlers  from  Europe,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic.  The  population  is  almost  entirely  Ro- 
man Catholic,  which  is  the  state  religion,  though 
there  is  toleration  for  other  faiths.  The  country 
forms  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese,  erected  July  15, 
1878,  with  Montevideo,  the  capital,  as  see  city;  it 
has  as  suffragan  bishoprics  Melo  and  Salto,  and 
there  are  40  parishes  with  18  subordinate  parishes, 
served  by  130  priests.  The  Protestants  number 
about  5,500.  Among  these  are  Swiss  Germans,  who 
have  two  organized  churches,  one  in  Montevideo 
and  the  other  in  Nueva  Helvetia,  each  of  the  com- 
munities having  a  school,  and  combining  in  the 
Evangelical  La  Plata  Synod  under  the  Berlin  Su- 
perior Church  Council.  The  Anglican  church  has 
about  1,800  adherents.  The  Methodists  are  also  in 
the  country,  being  derived  from  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  church  of  the  Waldensian  settlers,  using 
the  French  language.  Education  is  well  cared  for, 
being  free  and  compulsory,  with  nearly  900  schools, 
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and  there  is  *  univereity  at  the  capital,  with  facul- 
ties in  law,  medicine,  and  mathematica. 

(WiLBEiM  GOrst.) 


Bibuoobapbt:  F.  Batuft.  Hidoria  de  la  Domitiaeion  «t> 
paAola  m  d  Un^uay,  Montevideo,  1880;  R.  P.  LombA,  La 
RepybUea  OrimkU  dd  Urvovay*  Monterideo.  1884;  E.  J. 
M.  Clemcna,  La  Plata  ComUrtM^  PhilBdelphm.  1886; 
H.  Rumbold,  Th$  Onai  Silver  Biver,  London,  1888;  F. 
Vinoent,  Round  and  About  South  Amoriea,  New  Yoik, 
1890;  Urt^uav;  <U  Oeographnf,  Hidory,  Indudnm,  livw- 
pool*  1897;  A.  H.  Keue,  in  Stanfoid'e  Cow&poadium  of 
Oooffraphy  and  Traod,  London,  1901;  T.  C.  Dftweon,  Tho 
South  Amencan  Re]^tMu»,  New  Yoik,  1903;  P.  P.  Martin, 
ThnnHfh  Fwo  Bo^viMe*,  London,  1906. 

USHER,  ROLAND  GREENS:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal layman  and  historian;  b.  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
May  3,  1880.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Grafton  High-echool  and  at  Harvard  University 
(B.A.,  1901;  M.A.,  1002;  Fh.D.,  1905);  was  Rogers 
Fellow  from  Harvard,  1902-04,  studying  in  Europe; 
aaslstant  in  history  at  Harvard,  1904-07;  instruo- 
tor  in  history  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
1907-10,  and  assistant  professor  there  after  1910. 
Ecclesiastioally  he  places  himself  with  the  Broad- 
church  party  of  his  denomination.  He  has  issued 
The  Pretbyterian  Movement  in  (he  Reign  qf  Queen 
Elizabeth  U^B^B).  Edited  with  Introduetiane  and 
Notes  for  the  Royal  Hietorieal  Society,  3d  series,  voL 
viii.  (Camden,  1905);  and  The  Reconstruction  of  the 
English  Chmh  (2  vds.,  New  York  and  London, 
1910). 

USSHERy  JAMES:  Arohbishop  of  Armagh;  b. 
in  Dublin  Jan.  4,  1581;  d.  at  Rdgate  (22  m.  s.  of 
London),  Surrey,  Mar.  21,  1656.  His  father  was 
clerk  of  the  Irish  court  of  chancery;  his  uncle, 
Henry  Ussher  (archbishop  of  Armagh  1595-1613), 
and  his  maternal  grandfather,  James  Stanyhurst, 
were  founders  of  lenity  College,  Dublin,  and  their 
young  relative  became  one  dt  its  earliest  scholars 
(1594).  His  father  wished  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  but 
the  son  preferred  divinity,  and  was  free  to  follow  his 
inclination  after  the  father's  death  in  1598.  He  was 
graduated  B.A.  probably  in  July,  1597,  became 

fellow  1599,  M.A.  Feb.,  1601,  and  the 

Career     same  year  was  made  catechist  and  first 

Previous  to  proctor  of  his  college,  and  preacher  at 

Being      Christ  Church,  and  was  ordained  dea- 

Archbishop.  con  and  priest  in  December.    In  1605 

he  became  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  and  rector  of  Finglas,  County  Dublin, 
and  was  graduated  B.D.  and  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  in  1607.  From  o.  1611  to  1620,  irhea  he 
exchanged  it  for  Trim,  he  also  held  the  rectory  of 
Assey,  County  Meath.  He  proceeded  D.D.  in  1614 
(incorporated  D.D.  at  Oxford,  1626),  and  was 
chosen  vice-chancellor  of  Trinity  College  in  1615 
and  again  in  1617,  and  vioe-provost  in  1616.  He 
visited  England  to  buy  books  for  the  college  library 
in  1602,  and  again  in  1606,  and  thereafter  triennial- 
ly,  spending  a  month  each  in  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  London.  He  became  well  and  favorably  known 
to  the  foremost  scholars  and  statesmen  of  England. 
In  1615  Ussher  drafted  the  104  articles  of  the  Irish 
Church  (see  Irish  Abticubs),  which  are  anti-Ro- 
manist and  strongly  tinged  wi^  Calvinism.  In  1621 
he  resigned  his  professorship  to  take  up  the  work  of 
a  poor,  unremunerative,  and  badly  organised  dio- 


cese, James  I.  having  nominated  him  bishop  d 
Meath  and  Qonmacnoise.  He  attempted  to  win 
the  Roman  Catholics  by  his  sermons,  and  possibly 
by  more  energetic  measures;  at  any  rate,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Hampton  interposed 
a  remonstrance.  From  Dec.,  1623,  till  early  in 
1626  Ussher  was  in  England,  working  on  his  book 
on  the  antiquities  of  the  British  Chureh  and  much 
of  the  time  suffering  from  ill-health.  He  was  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Armagh  in  Mar.,  1625. 

His  views  and  tendencies  appear  in  the  fact  that 
his  name  stands  first  in  a  list  of  twdve  Irish  bishops 
who  signed  a  protest  against  toleration  of  popery  in 
1626,  and  also  in  his  desire,  expressed  in 
IHewi  1627,  for  the  removal  of  grievances  felt 
and  by  the  non-conf  onning  Puritans.  As 
Tendenciei.  vice-chancellor,  he  continued  to  have 
much  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Trinity 
College.  In  1628  he  began  a  correspondence  with 
William  Laud  (q.v.),  which  lasted  till  1640;  al- 
though they  differed  in  theologyi  the  two  men  had 
much  in  common,  and  their  relations  were  oordiaL 
Moreover,  Ussher's  acts  alwajTS  showed  him  alive  to 
the  duty  of  allegiance  to  constituted  authority.  In 
June,  1634,  an  old  dispute  between  Armagh  and 
Dublin  for  the  primacy  of  Ireland  was  settled  in 
favor  of  the  f onner  by  Lord  Strafford.  The  Irish 
convocation  met  the  next  month  and  adopted  the 
Anglican  articles  without  repealing  the  Irish  articles. 
Useher  thereafter  required  subscription  to  both  sets, 
and  this  course  was  followed  till  the  Restoration. 
He  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  English  canons  as 
inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  a  national 
church,  and  the  outcome  was  the  adoption  of  100 
canons  drawn  up  by  John  Bramhall,  bishop  of 
Derry,  and  "  meUiodiied  "  by  Ussher.  They  make 
no  concession  to  Puritan  scruples. 

In  1640  Ussher  went  to  England  and  never  re- 
turned to  Ireland.  He  lived  in  Oxford  and  London, 
as  a  guest  at  St.  Donat's  Castle,  Glam<»ganahire, 
Wales,  and  lastly  with  an  old  friend,  Elisabeth 
Mordaunt,  dowager  countess  of  Peterborough,  at 
her  houses  in  London  and  Reigate.  The  Irish  re- 
bellion of  1641  well-nigh  impoverished  him,  and 
the  troubles  in  England  brought  him  distress  of 
mind.  He  contemplated  retiring  to 
Life  in  the  continent,  but  declined  the  offer 
England,  of  a  chair  at  Leyden  (1641)  and  an- 
other (after  the  execution  of  Charles 
I.)  of  a  pension  in  France  with  religious  freedom, 
niade  through  Richelieu  by  the  queen  regent.  He 
preached  often  and  boldly.  Soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  Long  Parliament  (Nov.,  1640)  he  drskfted  a 
modified  scheme  of  episcopacy  as  an  effort  to  com- 
pose the  religious  differences  (first  correctly  printed 
at  London  in  1656,  after  Ussher's  death,  as  The 
Reduction  of  Episcopacy  unto  the  Form  of  Synoduxd 
Oovemment  Received  in  the  Andeni  Church),  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Puritans,  and  which  was  used 
by  Charles  I.  in  1648  and  by  Charles  II.  in  his 
"  Declaration  "  in  Oct.,  1660.  He  attended  Straf- 
ford to  the  block,  having  previously  advised  the 
king  to  go  cautiously  in  assenting  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  earl.  In  1642  Charles  granted  him  the 
bishopric  of  Carlisle  in  commendam,  and  in  1643 
parliament  gave  him  a  pension  of  £400  annually, 
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although  the  first  payment  was  not  made  till  1647. 
He  was  invited  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
and  responded  by  preaching  against  its  legality. 
Again  in  1647  he  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  assem- 
bly, but  he  never  attended.  None  the  less  the  influ- 
ence of  his  writings  is  apparent  in  the  assembly's 
work.  As  the  crisis  drew  near  between  king  and 
parliament,  Ussher  fearlessly  denounced  the  atti- 
tude of  the  latter  and  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of 
divine  right.  Cromwell  sought  his  advice  and 
promised,  without  according,  pecuniary  relief.  At 
Ussher's  death  he  made  a  treasury  grant  of  £200 
toward  the  expenses  of  an  elaborate  public  funeral 
in  Westminster  Abb^. 

Uasher's  contemporaries  lightly  held  him  too 
mild  for  a  good  administrator,  but  aU  parties  found 
in  him  something  with  which  they  could  agree — 
the  Puritan  his  Calvinistic  theology,  the  churchman 
his  reverence  for  antiquity,  the  royal- 
Charac-  ist  his  steadfastness  for  the  king.  All 
ter  and  respected  his  goodness  and  sincerity. 
Writings,  felt  the  charm  of  his  personal  gifts,  and 
marveled  at  his  learning  (character- 
ised by  Selden  as  "  miraculous  ")•  He  wrote  much 
(the  list  of  first  editions  of  his  books  in  the  DNB 
has  27  nimibers)  on  topics  suggested  by  the  con- 
troversies of  his  time,  but  with  a  thorough  and  exact 
use  of  original  sources  which  still  makes  much  of 
his  work  of  first-rate  value — ^notably  his  contrib^^> 
tions  to  the  history  of  the  creed  and  to  the  Ignatian 
problem,  and  in  the  field  of  early  British  and  Irish 
church  history.  His  chronology  was  taken  into  the 
margin  of  the  Authorized  Version  and  is  still  printed 
in  English  Bibles.  His  complete  Works,  with  life, 
were  published  at  Dublin  in  17  volumes,  1847-64 
(vols.  i.-xiv.  ed.  Charles  Richard  Elrington,  vols, 
xv.-xvii.  ed.  James  Henthom  Todd,  ind^  by  Will- 
iam Reeves).  There  are  many  editions  of  separate 
works  by  both  English  and  foreign  editors,  the  more 
important  being  A  Discourse  of  the  Religion  Ancient 
ly  Professed  by  the  Irish  (Dublin,  1623;  enlarged 
London,  1631);  An  Answer  to  a  JesuU  in  Ireland 
(Dublin,  1625) ;  Chtteschald  et  PredesUnaHanoB  Con- 
troversia  Historia  (1631),  in  which  he  published  for 
the  first  time  Gottschalk's  "  Confessions,"  which 
he  had  obtained  from  Venice;  Veterum  Epistolaruin 
Hibemicarum  SyUoge  (1632);  BriJtannicarum  Eede" 
siarum  AnHquUaies  (1639;  enlarged  London,  1677); 
Polycarpi  «i  IqnaXii  Epistola  (Oxford,  1644);  Ap- 
pendix  Ignatiana  (1647) ;  De  RomancB  Ecdesia  Symr 
bdo  Apostolico  DiaJbriba  (1647);  Annalivm  Pars 
Prior  (1650),  and  Pews  Posterior  (1654),  which  in 
1659  were  combined  into  the  Annates  Veteris  Testar 
menii;  an  English  translation,  with  additions,  was 
published  at  London  in  1658  as  the  Annals  of  the 
World  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian's 
Reign. 

ITSSniG,  us'sing,  HENRY  BRAEM:  Danish 
preacher  and  theologian,  son  of  the  philologist  and 
archeologist  Johan  Louis  Ussing;  b.  at  Copenhagen 
July  2,  1855.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Metro- 
politan school  of  that  dty  (1873),  and  from  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  (candidate  in  theology, 
1877),  continuing  his  studies  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  England.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  pas- 
tor at  Veilby;  in  1883  at  Hvidovre  and  Valby,  sub- 


urbs of  Copenhagen,  his  present  eharge.  In  1883 
he  published  an  apologetic  work,  Den  kristelige 
VwAedy  which  gained  for  him  the  university  degree 
of  lie.  theol.,  and  the  resultant  right  of  delivering 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  of  which 
right  he  has  made  much  and  valuable  use.  He  is 
an  able  preacher  and  a  thorough  scholar,  who  has 
made,  especially  through  periodicals,  valuable  con- 
tributions to  practical  theology.  The  Scandinavian 
students  knowrhim  as  one  of  their  most  faithful  di- 
rectors at  their  conventions,  and  in  Sunday-school 
droles  his  name  is  highly  cherished.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Sunday- 
school  in  London,  1880.  Since  1891  he  has  been 
coeditor  of  Indre  Missions  B&mMad,  His  For 
Oudsljene^  (1888)  and  Tanker  til  Overvejelse  om 
MenighedsUv  og  Kirkdiv  (1890)  show  the  Scriptural 
conception  of  liturgy  and  a  firm  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lems of  congregational  life.  The  literary  work,  how* 
ever,  which  especially  has  brought  him  fame  is 
Evangdiets  Sejrsgang  ud  over  Jorden  (1902).  The 
best  collection  of  his  sermons  is  Troens  gods  Strid 
(1904;  on  the  epistles  of  the  old  church  year). 

John  O.  Evjbn. 

BnuooBAPHT:   GL  F.  Brieka,  Dansk  biograpkiak  Lmkot^ 
xiriii.  120-121,  19  veto.,  Obponhaceo,  1887-1905. 

USTBRI,  Qs'te-ri,  LEOHHARD:  Swiss  Pft>tes- 
tant;  b.  at  Zurich  Oct.  22,  1799;  d.  at  Bern  Sept. 
18,  1833.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city  and 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  (1820-23),  coming  in 
the  latter  institution  under  the  special  influence  of 
Schldermacher.  Returning  to  Zurich  he  published 
his  CommentaHo  criHca  in  qua  evangeUum  Joannis 
genuinum  esse  .  .  .  ostenditur  (Zurich,  1823),  and 
began  a  private  course  for  his  young  friends  on  the 
Pauline  epistles,  these  lectures  forming  the  basis  of 
his  most  important  work,  the  Entwickdung  des  patp- 
Hnisehen  Lehrbegriffes  mU  Hinsicht  auf  die  iArigen 
Sehriften  des  Neuen  Testamentes  (1824).  The  work 
is,  however,  antiquated,  even  in  its  basal  concept 
of  the  derivation  of  the  Pauline  aystem  from  the 
antagonism  between  Christianity  and  the  pre-Chris- 
tian period;  and  it  is,  moreover,  lees  a  development 
than  a  presentation  of  individual  Pauline  doctrines 
in  accordance  with  a  scheme  previously  adopted. 
At  the  same  time  the  author  rightly  recognised  two 
points  since  claimed  by  others:  Paul's  search  for 
righteousness,  after  his  conversion,  solely  in  the 
grace  of  God  and  in  fellowBhip  with  Christ;  and  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  apostle's  purview  and  ac- 
tivity from  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer 
and  the  Son  of  God.  The  work  merited  its  fame, 
and  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  renewed  and 
deepened  knowledge  of  the  great  apostle  to  the 
gentiles. 

Just  as  the  EntwidBdung  was  leaving  the  press, 
its  author  accepted  a  call  to  Bern  ae  profeBsor  of 
classics  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  director,  at  the  gym- 
nasium. Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life) 
also  teaching  for  a  time  at  the  university  as  privat- 
docent.  In  addition  to  his  official  duties,  he  found 
time  to  prepare  an  edition  of  Wolf's  lectures  on  the 
first  four  books  of  the  Iliad  (2  vols.,  Bern,  1830)  and 
of  Plutarch's  ConsolaHo  ad  ApoUonium  (1830),  and 
to  write  a  Commentar  Hber  den  Brirf  Paidi  an  die 
Oaiaier  (1833),  which,  though  not  entirely  satisfao- 
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tory,  was  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  which  should 
embrace  all  the  Pauline  writings;  but  this  plan  was 
cut  short  by  death.  [He  also  translated  into  mod- 
em literary  German  and  arranged  under  appropri- 
ate heads  extracts  from  Zwingli's  writings,  M,  Hid- 
dreich  ZwingKa  sdmmUiche  Sckriften  im  Auaxuge  (2 
vols.,  Zurich,  1819).]  His  theory  of  m3rth  as  ap- 
plied to  the  (jk)8pels  inakes  him  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Strauss.  He  held  the  Reformation  to  be 
essentially  a  revival  of  the  scientific  spirit,  and  re- 
garded the  essence  of  the  primitive  Church  as  enthu- 
siasm for  truth  and  brotherly  love.     (E.  GODBsf.) 

USUARDUS:  French  Benedictine;  flourished 
ia  the  ninth  century;  d.  at  St.  Germain-des-Plnte, 
Paris,  Jan.  13,  probably  875.  In  858  he  was  one  of 
two  monks  deputed  by  his  order  and  by  Charles 
the  Bald  to  bring  from  Valencia  the  refics  of  St. 
Vincent,  but  on  Uieir  way  they  learned  that  these 
relics  had  meanwhile  been  obtained  by  the  bishop 
of  Saragossa,  and  they  accordingly  changed  their 
route  to  Cordova,  where  they  were  enabled  to  se- 
cure the  bodies  of  Saints  George  and  Auielius,  as 
weU  as  the  head  of  St.  Natalia.  In  Oct.,  858,  Usuar^ 
dus  and  his  companion  were  again  on  French  soil, 
only  to  find  that,  during  their  absence,  a  Norman 
inroad  had  driven  the  monks  from  St.  Germain-des- 
Pr4s  to  Emant,  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  whence  they 
were  unable  to  return  until  863.  Tlie  success  of 
Usuardus  in  obtaining  relics  of  the  saints,  together 


with  his  knowledge  of  church  history,  led  Charles 
to  commission  him  to  draw  up  a  mar^rrology,  and 
it  is  to  this  work,  which  is  based,  with  considerable 
personal  control  and  investigation  of  his  sources, 
on  the  martsrrologies  of  Ado,  Bede  (as  revised  by 
Flonis),  and  the  pseudo^erome,  that  his  lasting 
fame  is  due.  Usuardus'  martyrology,  which  was 
completed  about  875,  quickly  secured  great  popu- 
larity, and  was  followed  in  the  majority  of  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  FVanoe,  Italy,  Eng- 
land, and  Spain,  naturally  with  the  addition  of  va- 
rious saints  specially  honored  in  each  specific  dis- 
trict. Still  greater  tribute  was  shown  it  when,  in 
1580,  Gr^ory  XIII.  directed  that  this  martyrology 
be  revised  and  improved,  the  result  being  the  issue, 
in  1583,  of  the  Martyrologium  Ramantanf  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  Roman  martyrology.  T^e 
first  edition  of  the  martsrrology  of  Usuardus  ap- 
peared at  Labeck  in  1475,  and  was  repeatedly  re- 
published until  superseded  by  the  critical  edition 
of  J.  B.  SoUier  (Antwerp,  1714;  often  reprinted,  and 
also  accessible  in  A8B,  June,  vi.~viL,  and  in  MPL, 
cxxiii.-cxxiv.). 

BnuooHAPHT :  J.  G.  F.  Bfthr*  OetekkhU  der  ritmiachen  lALe- 
ratur  im  karolinoitchm  ZeUaUer,  p.  601,  Oarianibe,  1840; 
A.  Ebert.  AUgemeine  OeaekiehU  der  Litentur  dm  Mtttd- 
alUr9,  ii.  365,  386.  Leipne,  1880;  A.  Longnon,  in  NoHcea 
tt  doewnenU  pvblUt  pour  U  SodtU  de  rhiaL  de  France,  pp. 
19  sqq..  Paris,  1884;  HiatunXKh-polUiaeha  Blatter,  cxvi 
(1896).  489  aqq..  czvii  (1896).  177  sqq.;  Oeillier,  Auteura 
aacria,  xu.  611-612;   KL,  zii.  512-^613. 


I.  Amonc  the  Hebrews. 
Biblical  Enaotments  (f  1). 
Talmudio  and  Later  Unse  (f  2). 


USURY  (INTEREST). 

n.  In  the  Crhriatian  Gburoh. 

Early  Eoolesiastical  Lecialation  (f  1). 
Oompletion  and  Basis  of  Eooladasti- 
oal  Theoiy  (f  2). 


(General  Results  (f  3). 
Views  of  the  Reformen  (|  4). 
Modem  Practjse  (f  6). 


L  Among  the  Hebrews:  By  usury  is  generally 
meant  the  employment  of  another's  need  to  exact 
from  him  in  return  for  some  service  (usually  a  loan) 
a  disproportionately  large  remuneration,  and  the 
word   suggests   something   morally   blameworthy. 

In  the  Bible  the  word  covers  the  mean- 

z.  Biblical  ings  attaching  to  the  words  "  interest " 

Enactments,  and  "  tribute."     The  'Hebrew  words 

are  neshekh,  marbiihf  tarbtthf  and  the 
Greek  is  tokos.  The  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
so  frequently  have  a  philanthropic  character,  de- 
clare that  aid  to  a  fellow  countryman  who  is  in  need 
is  a  duty  of  love  (Deut.  xv.  17  sqq.).  Hence  it  is 
forbidden  to  an  Israelite  to  take  from  a  fellow  Israel- 
ite interest  of  any  kind  in  return  for  a  loan  (Ex. 
xxii.  25-27;  Lev.  xxv.  35-37;  Deut.  xxiii.  20), 
whether  of  money  or  food;  but  from  one  who  is  not 
an  Israelite  it  is  permitted  by  the  Deuteronomic  law 
to  take  interest  (xxiii.  20;  cf.  xv.  6,  xxviii.  12). 
The  distinction  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  In 
the  first  place,  from  gentiles  there  could  be  no  expec- 
tation of  receiving  material  help  without  payment 
for  the  service,  since  these  did  not  display  disinter- 
estedness toward  their  own  people.  In  Egypt  loan- 
ing for  interest  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Bocchoris  of  the  twenty-fourth  dynasty  (718-712 
B.C.),  and  the  rate  was  30  per  cent  for  loans  of 
money  and  SSi  per  cent  for  grain.  But  the  Asiatics 
who  traded  in  Egypt  exacted  interest  from  the  na- 
tives at  a  much  earlier  dat^.    In  the  earli^t  time 


the  Romans  demanded  only  the  return  of  what  was 
lent  (Nonius  Maroellus,  v.  70).  In  the  second  place 
the  position  of  commerce  among  the  geitiles  was 
essentially  different  from  what  it  was  or  was  in- 
tended to  be  among  the  Hebrews,  the  latter  not 
being  whoUy  devoted  to  it  as  were,  e.g.,  the  Phe- 
nicians  (see  Phsnicia,  Phsnicians).  Among  the 
Babylonians  as  early  as  2,(XX)  B.C.  the  customary 
rate  of  interest  was  for  money  20  per  cent,  for  grain 
25  or  33}  per  cent,  and  the  same  rate  appears  in  the 
New-Babylonian  contracts.  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  subject  is  considered  in  relation  to  need,  and 
not  in  connection  with  commercial  transactions. 
But  the  legal  requirements  were  carried  out  in 
practise  only  in  part.  The  taking  of  usiuy  is  very 
often  condenmed  (Prov.  xxviii.  8;  Ezek.  xviii.  13, 
xxii.  12;  Ps.  cix.  11);  compare  the  praise  of  absten- 
tion from  the  practise  (Ezek.  xviii.  8,  17;  Fs.  xv.  5, 
xxxvii.  26).  Oppression  of  the  poor  is  frequently 
bewailed  (Ecclus.  xiii.  22-23),  especially  that  ari- 
sing from  insistence  upon  rights  conferred  by  making 
a  loan  (Esek.  xviii.  12;  Amos  ii.  8;  Job  xxii.  6, 
xxiv.  3;  cf.  Ex.  xxii.  26;  Deut.  xxiv.  6, 10-13).  But 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  rate  per  cent  for  loans; 
for  according  to  Geiger,  Guthe,  and  others,  Neh.  v. 
11  is  to  be  read  "  and  the  debt  of  the  money,  and 
of  the  com  .  .  "  instead  of  "  the  hundredth  of  the 
money.  .  .  ."  While  this  rate  of  interest  (one  per 
cent)  for  a  month  is  from  the  modem  standpoint 
conceivable,  it  would  be  low  for  that  period  in 
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history;  yet  it  was  wide-spread  in  Greece,  as  well 
as  the  monthly  reckoning,  and  was  customary  in 
the  Roman  Empire  after  tiie  year  of  the  city  704, 
though  Justinian  set  the  rate  at  6  per  cent  for 
money  and  12  for  grain.  No  punishment  is  men- 
tioned for  taking  usury,  either  in  Bible  or  Talmud. 

The  Talmud  also  forbids  the  taking  of  interest 
between  Hebrews.  An  exception  is  f oimd  in  Baba 
Meti^a  75a,  where  Rab  Jehuda  afBrma  that  to  the 
wise  (those  who  know  the  law)  it  is  peimitted  to 
borrow  and  pay  interest,  since  that  cla^  knows  that 
usury  is  forbidden  and  so  make  a 
2.  Talmudic  "  present  **  [in  place  of  interest].    The 

and  Later  same  rabbi,  following  Rab  Jehuda, 
Usage,  declared  that  it  is  permitted  a  man 
to  lend  for  interest  his  children  and 
house-folk  in  order  to  let  them  feel  the  impres- 
sion of  payment  of  interest.  But,  the  passage 
goes  on,  this  is  wrong,  since  they  may  become  ac- 
customed to  the  practise.  In  the  Mishna  (Baba 
MezCa  5-6)  between  Israelites  and  gentiles  the  ta- 
king of  interest  is  plainly  permitted,  though  in 
the  following  Talmudic  discussion  the  privilege  is 
strongly  limited;  and  it  appears  from  the  tract 
Makkoth,  24a,  that  an  ideal  held  forth  is  to  take 
no  inter^  from  gentiles,  where  in  remarking  upon 
Ps.  XV.  1,  5,  it  is  added  "  who  takes  no  usury 
from  a  gentile."  But  the  views  of  later  times 
were  various,  and  apologetic  expressions  defending 
the  practise  are  not  wanting.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  prohibition  against  taking  usury 
from  a  gentile  is  reckoned  by  Maimonidesas  no. 
198  among  the  commandments,  and  in  the  entmier- 
ation  of  the  commands  this  prohibition  is  no.  613. 
Some  say,  again,  that  one  must  be  guided  by  his 
feelings  in  the  matter;  others,  that  it  is  commend- 
able that  no  one  take  interest.  In  the  Shtdhan 
arukh,  Yore  dtfa,  clix.  1,  is  the  following:  "  The 
Torah  permits  to  loan  to  a  gentile  for  usury. 
The  wise  have  forbidden  it  except  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  for  maintenance  of  life  or  in  the  case 
of  a  wise  man  or  so  far  as  concerns  a  gain  for- 
bidden only  by  rabbis.  But  now  it  is  permitted." 
Biblical  law  forbids  taking  usury  from  Israelites; 
the  wise  have  also  forbidden  bargaining  for  gain  or 
taking  it  for  loans  of  money  or  wares.  Even  yet 
pious  Jews  regard  the  taking  of  interest  from  Jews 
as  forbidden,  even  when  the  debtor  is  rich,  and 
though  the  gain  is  regarded  as  a  present  (L.  Stem, 
Die  Vorechrifien  der  Thora,  wekhe  Israel  in  der 
Zerstreuung  zu  beobachten  hatf  p.  215, 4th  ed.,  Frank- 
fort, 1904).  In  the  training  which  commerce  and 
intercourse  have  in  the  present  brought  about,  com- 
plete observance  of  the  prohibition  is  not  possible; 
and  various  ways  have  been  devised  in  order  to  keep 
the  letter  of  the  law,  as  when  a  sort  of  partnership 
is  agreed  upon.  An  example  of  the  formula  em- 
ployed in  such  a  case  is  given  in  B.  H.  Auerbach, 
Ijehrbiich  der  iaraeliHechen  Religion,  p.  108  (2d  ed., 
Giessen,  1853).  The  same  authority  lays  down  the 
maxim  that  from  a  gentile  the  Jew  is  to  receive  only 
a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  such  as  is  permitted 
by  eith^  the  law  or  the  custom  of  the  land;  a  rate 
disproportionate  to  the  value  as  judged  by  the  use 
to  be  made  of  the  loan  is  thievery  and  sinful.  But 
such  regulations  have  not  prevented  loud  outcries 


concerning  Jewish  usury,  though  in  many  cases  these 
had  no  basis  in  fact,  since  orthodox  Jews  r^;ard  this 
as  heinous  sin.  (H.  L.  Strack.) 

n.  In  the  Christian  Church:  The  term  usury, 
being  originally  equivalent  to  "  fruit,"  "  growth," 
"  increase,"  and  being  applied  to  personal  profit  or 
gain,  was  also  used  to  express  the  profits  derived 
from  money  loans.  The  term,  therefore,  tallies 
with  the  Greek  tokoe  (from  tekd,  "  to  bear,"  "  to 
bring  forth." 

In  ancient  times  interest  was  paid  monthly  and 

grew  to  vast  amounts,  insomuch  that  when  paid  by 

the  poor,  who  were  practically  constrained  to  accept 

loans,    the   operation   proved   highly 

z.  Early  oppressive.  The  New  Testament, 
Ecclesias-  while  not  expressly  forbidding  the  re- 
tical  Legis-  ceipt  of  interest,  yet  commends  gra- 
latk)n.  tuitous  lending,  in  token  of  neighbor- 
ly love  (Luke  vi.  34,  35).  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Church,  the  taking  of  interest  Was  re- 
proved, as  by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Basil 
the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ghrysostom,  and 
others.  It  was  only  from  the  enemy,  one  who  may 
also  be  slain  in  war,  that  interest  could  be  taken 
rightfully.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  practise  was 
prohibited  for  all  Christians,  without  distinction  of 
persons  (canon  20  of  the  Sjrnod  of  Elvira,  310 
A.D.).  But  as  the  fruition  of  interest  was  per- 
mitted by  civil  law,  church  legislation  was  confijaed 
to  regulations  forbidding  the  clergy  to  enjoy  the 
same,  under  pain  of  diEonissal  (Sjrnod  of  Aries,  314; 
Coimcil  of  Nice,  325,  canon  xvii.).  And  in  the  year 
325,  again,  when  Constantine  decreed  anew  that 
in  the  case  of  profits  an  interest  so  great  as  one-half 
of  the  loaned  amoimt  might  be  drawn,  and  in  the 
case  of  capital,  the  hundredth  part,  that  is,  one  per 
cent  a  month,  or  12  per  cent  yearly  (Theodosian 
Code,  chap.  I.,  de  i4<t«m,  iv.  33),  that  ecclesiastical 
prohibition  had  reference  only  to  the  clergy  (Council 
of  Laodicea,  372  a.d.,  canon  4;  Third  Synod  of 
Carthage,  397  a.d.,  canon  16).  But  this  nowise  pre- 
vented the  teachers  of  the  Church  from  enjoining 
upon  all  Christians  the  duty  of  lending  without  in- 
terest, as  did  Augustine  and  Jerome.  Their  exam- 
ple was  also  followed  by  Pope  Leo  I.,  in  a  brief  of 
the  year  447  to  the  bishops  of  Campania,  Picentmi, 
Tuscany,  and  aU  Italian  provinces.  Nevertheless, 
the  synodical  prohibitions  continued  to  be  directed 
only  against  the  clergy  (as  at  the  Second  Synod  of 
Aries,  443  a.d.,  canon  14,  and  that  of  Tarragona, 
516  A.D.,  canons  2,  3).  The  Greek  Church,  however, 
so  far  deferred  to  temporal  legislation,  which  still 
permitted  the  taking  of  interest  though  under  cer- 
tain restraints,  as  to  relax  even  the  universal  inter- 
diction governing  the  clergy.  For  in  the  East  they 
prohibited  only  the  matter  of  promising  interest 
on  loans,  whereas  they  allowed  the  exaction  of  in- 
terest when  the  refunding  of  borrowed  capital  was 
immoderately  delayed.  This  was  the  import  of  a 
ruling  by  Photius  (Nomocanon,  tit.  IX.,  xxviii.,  in 
conjunction  with  Justinian's  NovdloBf  CXXXI.,  xii.) 
whereby,  for  pious  ends  of  the  Church,  legates  were 
allowed  to  draw  interest  arrearages.  This  construc- 
tion was  also  favored  by  later  commentators  (cf. 
Balsamon's  commentary  on  the  passage  cited  from 
Photius).    In  the  Frankiah  reahn,  the  interdiction 
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at  fint  affected  only  the  clergy,  though  it  soon  be- 
came extended  to  cover  laymen  as  well.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  are  the  decretals  of  the  later  popes 
and  the  synodical  rulings. 

The  leading  idea  in  all  oases  is  that  in  both  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  the  taking  of  interest 
IS  generally  forbidden,  as  being  "  avarice  and 
wickedness."  Thus  Alexander  III.  de- 
2.  Comply-  Clares  at  the  Third  Lateran  Council, 
tk>n  and  1170,  in  canon  25:  "  Wherefore  none 
Basis  of  may  be  dispensed  in  favor  of  drawing 
Bcdflslas-  interest."  He  had  previously  ruled 
tical  Theory,  that  the  profits  derived  from  the 
pledged  article  must  be  deducted  from 
the  loaned  ci^tal  itself;  only  the  actual  object  in 
pawn  must  be  returned  to  the  owner,  excepting  the 
case  of  a  church  benefice,  which  might  then  be  ac- 
quired from  the  hands  of  a  layman  and  so  recovered 
to  the  Church.  As  a  general  thing  it  was  provided 
that  when  interest  accrued,  it  should  be  assigned 
to  the  debtors  or  to  their  he^'n;  but  if  no  such 
claimants  existed,  it  should  go  to  the  poor,  and 
that  this  should  be  done  alike  by  the  creditor 
himself  and  by  his  heizB.  The  oath  rendered  by  a 
debtor,  pledging  him  not  to  reclaim  interest,  by  no 
means  annulled  the  obligation  about  ref imding  the 
same;  and  this  held  whete  the  payment  of  interest 
was  voluntary,  and  not  expressly  stipulated.  The 
church  penalties  threatened  against  receivers  of  in- 
terest are  suspension  for  the  clergy  and  excommu- 
nication for  laymen,  together  with  the  usual  con- 
sequences of  refusal  of  church  burial  and  exclusion 
from  judicial  hearings.  Ph)cedure  against  usurers 
was  to  be  instituted  not  only  on  groimds  of  a  formal 
accusation,  but  also  as  a  direct  official  duty.  Against 
Jews  who  had  taken  interest  of  Christians  every 
means  of  procedure  was  to  be  set  afoot.  Antecedent 
rulings  were  augmented  by  Gregory  X.  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lyons,  1274,  canons  26,  27.  He  forbade  the 
harboring  d  foreign  usurers,  even  the  leasing  to 
them  of  habitations.  Usurers  were  to  be  expelled 
from  the  land  within  three  months,  under  pain  of 
suspension  in  case  of  prelates,  excommunication  in 
the  case  of  other  persons,  interdict  for  colleges  and 
corporate  bodies,  and  in  the  event  of  resistance  at 
large,  interdict  upon  the  given  country.  Notorious 
usurers,  besides  incurring  the  penalties  earlier  stated, 
were  also  to  be  debarred  as  testamentary  witnesses, 
and  their  own  wills  were  to  be  invalid.  At  the 
Coimcil  of  Vienne,  1311,  Clement  V.  decreed  in  ad- 
dition that  those  municipal  statutes  which  aUowed 
the  taking  of  interest  and  embodied  regulations 
accordingly  were  to  be  null  and  void;  whereas 
authorities  who  should  draw  up  such  measures  or 
give  sentence  in  accordance  with  them  were  to  be 
liable  to  the  ban.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
proof  against  usurers,  these  were  to  be  held  answer- 
able for  submitting  their  account  books.  Finally 
the  pope  declared,  "  If  any  lapse  into  the  error  of 
obstinately  and  presumptuously  aflBrming  that  it 
is  no  sin  to  practise  usury,  we  decree  that  he  be 
punished  quite  as  a  heretic." 

This  ruling  essentially  terminates  the  canonical 
construction  of  the  matter,  and  even  stamps  the 
same  with  a  certain  dogmatic  sanction.  This  atti- 
tude is  supported  not  only  by  the  medieval  doctrine 


of  the  unf  ruitf  ulness  of  money  (an  economic  theory 
treating  money  simply  as  medium  of  exchange  or 
measure  of  value),  but  also  by  the  interpretation 
which  the  schoolmen  gave  to  the  related  passages  of 
Holy  Scripture  (Akocander  of  Hales,  pars  III., 
qtUBst.  86,  art.  2;  Thomas  Aquinas,  II.,  2,  qusst 
87,  art.  1  ad  2,  qusst.  105,  art.  3  ad  3).  The  ob- 
jection borrowed  from  the  context  in  Matt.  xxv. 
and  Luke  xix.  is  met  from  the  said  standpoint.  The 
matter  of  lending  under  direct  promise  of  interest 
has  in  all  times  been  reproved  from  the  point  of 
view  of  canon  law.  Benedict  XIV.  simply  repeated 
as  much  in  consonance  with  the  earlier  law,  in  his 
brief  Vix  pervenit  of  Nov.  1,  1746,  while  the  Curia 
still  maintains  that  position. 

The  high  rate  of  interest  prevalent  in  the  Middle 
Ages  rendered  life  exceedingly  burdensome  to  the 
poor,  if  they  needed  a  loan;  so  that  the  canonical 

regulations  against  taking  interest  at 

3.  Oeneral  all  were  highly  acceptable  to  the  com- 

ResultB.     mon  people.     It  ia  assumed  that  no 

usury  exists  where  the  object  at  issue 
is  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  tenure,  such  as  is  not 
supposed  to  rest  in  lay  hands,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  The  same  ia  true  in  respect  to  the  purchase 
of  a  fixed  annuity  or  groimd-rent,  something  essen- 
tially distinct  from  an  interest-bearing  loan  in  that 
the  buyer  (and  creditor)  could  not  lay  claim  to  the 
principal,  whereas  the  rate  of  interest  itself  was 
moderate.  The  same  applies  in  the  case  of  deferred 
interest  charges,  in  so  far  as  the  "  interest "  here 
in  question  represented  proper  compensation.  Fi- 
nally, there  was  no  usury  involved  in  moderate  in- 
terest paid  to  loan-houses  (Montea  pietaHSf  q.v.), 
to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  (Lateran  Council  of  1517, 
sess.  X.;  Tridentine  Council,  sees.  XXII.,  c.  8  de 
reform.).  Moreover,  practical  requirements  were 
met  by  other  exceptions,  and  the  canon  law  was 
either  evaded  or  else  modified  with  manifold  quali- 
fications. In  the  same  direction,  even  the  popes 
allowed  usury  in  the  case  of  the  Jews.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  notion  of  usury  became  extended 
to  every  linie  of  trade  in  which  a  positive  profit  was 
the  object  in  view;  particularly  was  this  true  of 
exchange  business.  The  canonical  prohibition  of 
usury  continued  to  be  supported,  in  the  main,  by 
subsequent  civil  legislation. 

The  Reformers,  in  turn,  in  agreement  with  the 
primitive  CJhurch,  rejected  the  taking  of  interest. 
Luther  pronounced  against  it  in  his  sermons  00 
usury,  1519  and  1524,  and  in  1540  issued  an  ad- 
monition to  pastors  to  preach  against  that  practise. 
To  his  mind,  the  notion  of  usury  and  of  interest  are 
one  and  the  same.    But  Luther  extends  the  notion 

of  usury  to  the  purchase  of  ground- 

4.  Views    rents,  though  on  this  point  he  was  not 

of  the      always  consistent.    For  instance,  when 

Reformers.  Jacob  Strauss,  Evangelical  pastor  at 

Eisenach  (1523),  denounced  all  inter- 
est as  void  of  obligation,  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
declared,  in  a  formal  opinion  requested  of  them,  that 
usury  was  a  great  evil  and  contradictory  to  love; 
but  that  yet  not  every  one  should  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  at  will  from  an  assumed  obligation,  or 
to  refuse  payment  save  under  forcible  compulsion 
— a  course  upheld  by  Strauss.    Whether  they  would 
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exact  usury  or  accept  it  should  be  left  free  to  the 
creditors'  conscience;  only  the  rate  ought  not  to 
exceed  four  or  five  florins  to  the  hundred;  and  the 
interest,  again,  ought  not  to  be  redeemable.  Not 
that  the  question  at  large  was  thus  by  any  means 
resolved,  for  many  minds  were  stUl  in  doubt  and 
unrest  over  the  admissibility  of  interest  in  the  shape 
of  rent  and  income  (cf.  Instntktion  und  Befehlch 
darauff  die  Viaiiatorea  im  KurfUrstefUhum  Sachsen 
abg^erHgt  aeyn,  1527;  E.  Sehling,  Die  evangdiechen 
Kirchenordnvngen,  i.  142  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1902).  Me- 
lanchthon  also  was  not  consistent  in  the  matter  of 
judicially  defining  the  admissibility  of  taking  inter- 
est, nor  did  he  always  adhere  to  the  view  that  was 
first  held  regarding  the  absolute  reprehensibleness 
of  the  said  practise.  Calvin,  however,  adopted  a 
different  standpoint.  He  gave  utterance  to  his 
views  on  various  occasions  (as  in  Sermon  no.  134, 
in  CR,  xxviii.  121),  and  also  delivered  a  special 
reply  to  a  formal  inquiry  addressed  to  him,  where- 
in he  allowed  the  taking  of  interest  in  seven  con- 
tingencies (C/2,  X.  245  sqq.).  Calvin's  views  have 
since  then  been  reflected  by  other  Evangelical 
theologians,  regarding  the  propriety  of  taking  in- 
terest; as  by  Wilhehn  Amasius  in  his  work  De  eovir 
ecientia  tt  ejus  pare  vd  eaeibua;  by  Spener,  in  his 
Theoiogiaehe  Bedenken,  ii.  227  sqq.  (4  vols.,  Halle, 
1700-02);  and  in  modem  times  by  F.  V.  Reinhard, 
System  dor  chrisUichen  Moral,  iii.  27  sqq.  (5  vols., 
Wittenberg,  1788-1815) ;  C.  F.  vog  Ammon,  Hand- 
buck  dor  ehrisUichen  SiUerdehre,  iii.  194  sqq.  (3  vols., 
2d  ed.,  Erlangen,  1838);  R.  Rothe,  Theotogiaehe 
Etfdk,  iii.  §  1,  p.  233  (Wittenberg,  1871).  Indeed, 
even  Roman  Catholic  authors  reflect  similar  views 
(cf.  B.  Phillips,  Lehrbuch  dea  Kirchenrechis,  p.  637, 
Regensburg,  1862:  "  Forasmuch  as  the  interest 
prohibitions  in  the  canon  law  presuppose  wholly 
different  social  conditions  from  those  of  the  later 
age,  they  have  ceased  to  be  valid  "). 

The  force  of  these  reasons  was  the  less  to  be  with- 
stood when  supported  by  the  rulings  of  the  Roman 
law,  the  authority  of  which  gained  wider  and  wider 
recognitian.    There  thus  grew  up  a  custom  contra- 
dictory to  the  canon  law;  transferring 
5.  Modem  the  usual  5-per-cent  rate  of   interest 

Pnctiie.  common  to  rents  and  incomes  to  loans, 
with  direct  pledge  of  interest;  and 
also  occasionally  raising  the  rate  to  6  per  cent.  Da- 
ting from  the  latter  third  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
this  custom  was  also  legalised  in  the  several  QeT" 
man  sovereignties  and  also  by  the  terms  of  the  final 
decree  of  the  imperial  diet  of  1654.  Thenceforward 
the  notion  of  "  usury  "  in  the  sense  of  "  avarice  and 
wickedness ''  la  no  longer  applied  to  the  drawing  of 
interest  in  general,  but  denotes  illegal  interest,  espe- 
cially that  in  excess  of  the  legal  rate.  This  alone  is 
viewed  as  a  properly  penal  transaction;  whereas 
the  likewise  frequently  interdicted  practise  of  draw- 
ing interest  on  interest,  or  arrears  of  interest  ex- 
ceeding the  principal  itself,  is  accounted,  imder  the 
civfl  law,  as  something  merely  impracticable.  In 
the  broad  sense,  usury  also  includes  the  purely 
artificial  enhancement  of  the  price  of  commodities 
in  the  general  market.  This  practise  moved  the 
Reformers  to  open  protest,  Luther  among  them. 
The  contemporary  German  imperial  law  has  a  more 


circumscribed  conception  of  usury.  The  same,  or 
a  similar  practise,  according  to  the  laws  of  May  24, 
1880,  and  June  19,  1893,  occurs  only  where  one 
takes  advantage  of  the  straitened  circmnstances, 
thoughtlessness,  or  inexperience  of  another,  in  the 
case  of  a  loan,  or  postponement  in  settling  an  ac- 
count due  on  demand,  or  some  other  l^gal  transaction 
with  reciprocal  bearings,  all  tending  to  the  economic 
ends  of  borrowing  and  lending,  i.e.,  where  the  credi- 
tor contrives  to  exiort  and  secure  for  himself  or 
some  intermediate  third  party  such  pecuniary  prof- 
its as  not  only  transcend  the  usual  interest  rate,  but 
also  reach  glaring  disproportion  in  comparison 
with  the  service  rendered.  Usuiy  of  this  kind  is  re- 
quited with  penal  severity,  and  the  transactions 
involved  are  null  and  void  by  terms  of  the  civil 
code,  i  138,  diviBiqn  2. 

The  judicial  estimation  of  usuiy  from  the  stand- 
points of  Church  and  State  has  been  divergent. 
And  though  the  Evangelical  church  has  rejected 
the  inflexible  attitude  of  the  Church  of  Rcnne  in 
this  matter,  still,  the  Evangelical  church  can  not 
assent  to  the  repeal  of  all  usury  la ws.  At  all  events, 
it  may  not  desist  from  counseling  the  members  of 
its  communion  respecting  the  duty  laid  upon  them 
in  the  words  of  the  Lord  (Luke  vi.  34,  35). 

E.  Sehlino. 

Bibuoorapht:  For  the  Biblical  aide  oonBolt:  J.  D.  Miohaelis, 
Syntagma  eommentatianum,  ii.  1  aqq.,  QAttingeii,  1700; 
idam,  Momiaehet  Reeht,  ii.  87  aqq.,  6  toIb.,  2d  ed..  Frank- 
fort, 1771-76,  Eng.  tranal.,  CommentarieB  on  the  Ixmt  of 
Mo§e9,  4  vola.,  London,  1814;  J.  L.  Saalaohata.  Dae 
momueke  Rteht,  pp.  183-184,  277-278,  85(V-867.  Berlin. 
1853;  U.  DuBohak,  Do*  mo9aiaeK4almuiiuchs  Strafirecht, 
pp.  46-60.  Vienna.  1869;  H.  Ewald,  Antitiuiiiee  of  l&raA, 
pp.  181-186,  Boston,  1876;  J.  M.  Rabbinowioa  Loffitia- 
tion  ewiU  du  Thalmaud,  iii.,  pp.  zzi.-xxxiii.,  Paria,  1878; 
A.  Bertholet,  Dm  StMung  der  Imraditen  und  Juden  mu  den 
Fremden,  Fraibuis,  1806;  J.  Hejel,  Do*  altteatamentUche 
Zineoerbol  tm  Liehte  der  ethnoloffiaehen  Jurieprudem,  ib. 
1007;  Benainger,  ArehOologie,  pp.  202-203;  DB,  L  579- 
680;  BB,  iii.  2727-28,  3701-03;  JB,  xii.  388-301. 
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ham,  Oriotnee,  VI.,  U.  6,  XVI.,  sdi.  13;  W.  Endemann, 
Die  naUonaldkonomiaehen  OrundaOUe  der  kanonialiechen 
Lehre,  Jeoa,  1863;  idem,  Studien  in  der  romaniaeh-kanonr 
ieUeehan  WiHechafte-  und  ReehtOehre,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1879- 
1888;  M.  Neumann,  <76adk»eAtedMlFucA«r«  in  DeutocMahd, 
HaUe,  1866;  F.  X.  Funk,  GeaeMehU  dee  kirehliehen  Zine- 
9erboie»,  Tdbincen,  1876;  W.  Cunningham,  Chrietian 
Opinion  on  Ueury,  London,  1884;  R.  F.  Crawford,  Let- 
iera  on  Uewy,  ib.  1880;  L.  Qoldaohmidt,  Univereaigo' 
eekiehte  dee  HandderechU,  i.  137  sqq..  Stuttgart.  1801; 
W.  Bliamd,  The  Bthic  of  Ueury  and  Intereet,  London, 
1802;  L.  Garo,  Der  Wucher,  Leipaie,  1803;  E.  W.  Maaon, 
Forgotten  Teaching  and  Neglected  Diecipline  of  the  Church 
ae  to  Ueury,  Leiceater,  1000;  F.  Schneider,  in  Feetgabe 
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UTBNHBIM,  a'ten-hoim,  CHRISTOPH  VON: 
Bishop  of  Baael;  b.  of  a  noble  Alsatian  family  prob- 
ably about  1450;  d.  at  Delsberg  (or  Del^ont,  29 
m.  n.  of  Bern)  liar.  16, 1527.  In  1473  he  was  rector 
of  the  newly  founded  University  of  Basel,  where, 
though  a  nominalist,  he  became  closely  associated 
with  a  circle  of  humanists  and  realists,  and  the 
same  year  provost  of  St.  Thomas's  in  Strasburg.  In 
1494  Jacques  d'Amboise,  abbot  of  Cluny,  made  him 
vicar-general  of  the  Gluniac  monks  in  Alemannia, 
with  special  charge  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's 
until  an  administrator  should  be  appointed.  In 
1499  he  was  chosen  auxiliary  bishop  of  Basel,  and 
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in  1502  became  full  diooeaaiL  Utenheim  called 
Wimpfeling  (q.v.)  to  Basel  to  prepare  83modal  stat- 
utes, these  being  rather  a  collection  and  revisicm 
of  existing  statutes  than  an  independent  work. 
Wimpfeling  gladly  accepted  the  task,  and  the  synod 
assembled  on  Oct.  23,  1503,  when  the  clergy  were 
commanded  to  observe  the  statutes.  The  bishop 
himself  delivered  a  short  address,  referring  to  the 
scandal  caused  among  the  people  by  the  unspiritual 
conduct  of  the  deigy,  urging  them  to  a  better  life, 
and  ascribing  the  corruption  of  the  Church  primar- 
ily to  the  omission  of  synods  and  the  neglect  of 
statutes,  amelioration  being  expected  from  semi- 
annual synods  after  the  ancient  fashion  as  renewed 
by  the  Council  of  Basel  The  statutes  show  that 
this  effort  was  only  one  of  many  to  elevate  spiritual 
life  by  regulating  the  minutest  details  of  the  life  of 
the  clergy.  The  spirit  of  the  reforms  attempted  in 
the  statutes  is  indicated  in  the  books  recommended 
to  the  deigy  for  reading:  the  writings  of  Johann 
Gerson,  especially  his  De  arte  audiendi  oof^euionu, 
and  the  Re^UvUifiuni  dubiorum  miua  6L  Johannes 
de  Lapide. 

The  attempted  reform  was  unsuocessfuL  The 
holding  of  regular  synods  failed;  the  clergy  did  not 
wish  to  be  reformed;  and  while  in  the  Alsatian  por- 
tion of  the  diocese  they  received  the  support  of  the 
nobility,  the  gradual  loss  of  the  political  power  in  the 
Swiss  portion  rendered  the  bishop's  ecclesiastical 
control  but  slight.  The  canons  secured  exemption 
from  episcopal  authority  and  immediate  control  by 
the  pope  and  their  dean.  In  the  statutes  an  en- 
deavor was  made  to  check  pilgrimages  to  places 
which  Utenheim  believed  had  received  sanctity 
from  false  visions,  but  this  prescript  was  mis- 
construed and  the  papal  commissaiy  of  indulgences 
to  Gennany  nullified  the  efforts.  In  his  endeavor 
to  secure  capable  men  to  aid  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  diocese,  Utenheim  called  not  only 
Wimpfeling,  but  Wolfgang  Capito  (q.v.),  who 
in  1515  became  preacher  at  the  cathechral  as 
weU  as  teacher  in  the  theological  faculty.  In 
1515-16,  through  the  influence  of  Capito,  (Eco- 
lampadius  (q.v.)  was  also  attached  to  the  cathedral 
staff.  All  this,  however,  by  no  means  proved  any 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  Utenheim  with  the  Prot- 
estant Refonnation,  though  the  bishop  of  Basel 
was  an  ardent  humanist.  It  is  thus  readily  expUcsr 
ble  that  Christoph  von  Utenheim,  with  his  desire 
for  reforms  within  the  Church,  eagerly  read  and 
heartily  approved  the  earliest  writings  of  Luther, 
but  that  when  the  logical  consequences  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformer's  course  became  manifest,  he  turned 
away  decisively,  and  that  the  events  which  trans- 
formed ecclesiastical  conditions  in  Basel  took  place 
without  his  aid  and  against  his  will.  A  stronger 
nature  than  the  scholarly  bishop's  would  have 
proved  too  weak  to  stem  the  tide,  and  in  1519, 
weighed  down  by  age  and  sickness,  Utenheim  re- 
ceived a  coadjutor  in  Niklaus  of  Diesbach.  The 
city  coimcil  now  made  a  determined  effort  to  re- 
nounce its  allegiance  to  the  bishop,  but  in  1522 
it  showed  itself  willing  to  meet  with  him  when  cer- 
tain humanists  gave  a  blasphemous  dinner  on  Palm 
Sunday.  Not  only  were  the  offenders  threatened 
with  dire  punishment  if  they  repeated  their  scandal, 


but  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  introduce  new 
doctrines  into  their  preaching  of  the  Grospel.  The 
secuUr  priest  of  St.  Alban's,  Wilhehn  Reublin  (q.v.). 
who  had  inveighed  against  the  hierarehy  and  the 
institutions  of  the  Chureh,  and  had  carried  a  Bible 
instead  of  relics  at  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi, 
was  expelled  from  the  city  by  requirement  of 
the  bi^op  despite  all  protests.  While  stiU  evi- 
dently inclined  toward  reforms,  Utenheim  re- 
peatedly emphasised  his  conviction  that  changes 
were  to  be  introduced  gradually  and  in  acccmiance 
with  the  voice  of  the  Chureh  herself.  In  Basel  ac- 
cordingly he  sought  to  check  the  new  movements 
which  were  shattering  the  foundations  of  the  Chureh, 
and  when,  in  1522,  (Ecolampadius  returned  to  the 
city  and  preached  the  tenets  of  Luther,  Utenheim 
forbade  the  clergy  and  the  members  of  the  univer- 
sity to  hear  him.  To  the  last  he  was  desirous  of 
reform,  though  only  of  such  as  should  proceed  from 
the  bishops  and  leave  the  basis  of  the  ancient 
Chureh  unimpaired.  The  view,  frequently  expressed, 
that  Utenheim  was  an  Evaoigelical,  as  contrasted 
with  a  Roman  (Catholic,  bishop  has  no  foundation. 
In  Feb.,  1527,  he  wrote  from  Pruntrut,  where  his 
predecessors  had  mostly  resided,  to  the  chapter, 
requesting  them  to  relieve  him  of  his  duties,  but  be- 
fore a  new  bishop  could  be  chosen,  he  had  passed 
away.  (Ebebharo  Vischer.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  J.  J.  Henoc.  Beitriiot  nw  GmchiekU  Baadt, 
pp.  33  aqq.,  Buel,  1839;  BatUr  Cknmiken,  ed.  W.  Vischer 
and  A.  Stem,  Leipsic,  1872  sqq.;  K.  Pellican,  ChromJtcm, 
ed.  B.  Riggenbaeh.  Basel,  1877;  C.  Sohznidt.  HUt.  lit- 
tiraiim  de  VAlmce,  Paris,  1879;  J.  Knepper.  Jakob  Wimp- 
fMno,  Freibuxs,  1902;  R.  Waekemagel.  in  Bader  Zat- 
9chrift  far  OmcMcHU  und  AUerlhumAunda,  ii  (1003).  171 
■qq. 

UTaiTARIANISM. 

I.  Definiiioa. 
n.  History. 

Cumberland,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  (|  1). 
Bentham,  Mill,  and  Spenoer  (f  2). 
m.  Doctrines  of  Utilitarianism. 
IV.  Gritacism. 

L  Definition:  Utilitarianism  may  be  considered 
from  two  different  points  of  view,  vis.,  from  ab- 
stract ethical  theory,  or  from  a  practical  relation  to 
social  and  political  institutions.  In  England,  where 
utilitarianism  has  had  its  worthiest  exponents,  it 
is  usually  viewed  from  the  practical  side,  and  is 
tersely  defined  in  the  well-lmown  formula,  "  The 
greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number/'  On 
the  continent  and  in  America,  where  utilitarianism 
is  known  chiefly  as  one  among  numerous  ethical 
theories,  it  is  considered  to  be  synonymous  with 
hedonism,  and  is  defined  as  the  doctrine  that  ac- 
tions derive  their  moral  character  from  their  con- 
sequences; or,  that  actions  are  right  when  they 
promote  happiness,  wrong  when  they  produce  mis- 
ery. The  ethical  value  of  an  action  depends  on,  and 
is  derived  from,  its  utility.  An  action  may,  how- 
ever, be  useful  to  the  individual  alone;  or,  to  so- 
ciety. This  distinction  in  the  extent  of  utility  leads 
to  another.  The  individual  generally  considers 
those  actions  useful  which  produce  pleasure,  which 
is  egoistic  hedonism.  But  if  he  looks  upon  his  ac- 
tions not  so  much  from  the  point  of  view  ci  single 
pleasures  as  from  that  of  happiness,  he  finds  that 
the  latter  is  closely  connected  with  the  happiness  of 
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his  fellow  men;  and  if  he  acts  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting happiness  in  general,  he  is  an  altruistic 
hedonist,  or,  properly  speaking,  a  utilitarian. 

n.  History:  Utilitarianism  is  historically  and 
theoretically  connected  with  the  classical  Qyrenaic 
and  Epicurean  schools  of  philosophy.  The  doctrine 
of  iheae  schools  was,  however,  chiefly  egoistic  hed- 
onism. As  a  doctrine  of  altruistic  hedonism,  utili- 
tarianism is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  with  the 
Italian  publicist  Cesare  Marchess  de  Beccaria 
Bonesana  (1735-94).  This  doctrine  has,  however, 
generally  been  connected  with  English  philosophy, 
since  England  has  not  only  produced  the  earliest 
and  best  exponents  of  this  system,  but  also  the 
strongest  advocates  of  the  practical  bearings  of  this 
theory. 

Richard  Cumberland  (1631-1718)  was  the  first 

philosopher  to  propound  a  system  of  utilitarianism. 

The  keywords  to  his  doctrine  are  the 

z.  Cumber-  statements  that  feelings  are  by  na- 

land,       ture  both  egoistic  and  altruistic;  and 

Berkeley,    that  man  is  fitted  for  society  by  the 

and  Home,  latter.  Rationality  emphasises  the 
altruistic  feelings  in  this  respect  in 
two  ways:  first,  by  enabling  one  to  recognise  his 
own  good  as  indiraolubly  connected  with  that  of 
society  and  thus  leading  to  objectively  moral  con- 
duct from  ultimately  egoistic  motives;  second,  by 
enabling  one  to  recognise  and  desire  the  good  in  and 
for  itself.  "  Cxood  "  is  defined  by  Cumberland  as 
that  which  perfects  both  mind  and  body.  Cumber- 
land is,  however,  somewhat  ambiguous  concerning 
the  things  which  have  a  tendency  in  that  direction, 
and  speaks  more  frequently  of  happiness  as  the 
good.  Happiness  is  pleasure  depending  (1)  upon 
the  unimpeded  normal  activities  of  mind  and  body; 
(2)  upon  a  tranquil  frame  of  mind,  which  is  condi- 
tioned sometimes  by  external  circumstances,  some- 
times by  the  feeling  that  one  has  acted  consistently, 
and  again  by  the  consciousness  that  one  has  acted 
for  the  common  weal;  and  (3)  upon  the  knowledge 
that  others  are  happy.  George  Berkeley  (1685- 
1753)  is  the  father  of  "  theological  utilitarianism." 
This  term  indicates  the  attempt  to  reconcile  ulti- 
mately selfish  motives  of  action  with  morality.  If 
self-interest  is  the  ruling  principle  of  human  nature, 
it  must  be  shown  that  tiie  interest  of  the  individual 
demands  moral  action.  But  this  can  not  always  be 
proved  to  be  the  case,  particularly  if  supernatural 
sanction  be  disregarded,  since  no  man  is  able  to  pro- 
diet  the  consequences  of  his  actions.  Divine  om- 
niscience alone  can  do  that  and  formulate  rules  of 
action  which  will  tend  toward  the  well-being  of  all 
men  and  all  nations,  and,  therefore,  toward  the 
well-being  of  the  individual.  Supernatural  sanc- 
tions are  thus  necessary  to  produce  moral  actions. 
David  Hume  (1711-76)  boldly  argued  that  men 
never  actually  continue  to  approve  of  any  quality 
in  human  nature  which  does  not  at  least  appear  to 
be  either  useful  or  agreeable.  A  moral  distinction 
is  possible  only  on  ^be  ground  of  utility  and  pleas- 
ure, or  uselessness  and  pain.  Usefulness  and  agree- 
ablenesB  must,  however,  be  extended  to  others  than 
self;  and  the  consideration  of  others  must  become 
a  sentiment  of  humanity  which  may  be  reasonably 
icigaided  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  moral  phenom- 


ena. It  may  happen  that  by  acting  in  accordance 
with  this  sentiment,  the  individual  becomes  the 
loser;  but  mental  tranquillity  and  consciousness 
of  integrity — so  necessary  for  happiness — will 
nevertheless  be  cultivated  and  cherished  by  every 
true  man.  Hume  freed  utilitarianism  from  the 
dogma  that  the  motive  of  the  agent  is  alwajrs,  in 
the  last  analysis,  egoistic,  and  defended  the  altru- 
istic tendencies  of  human  nature. 

Jeremy  Bentfaam   (1748-1832)  emphasized  the 

pleasurable  aspect  of  actions  as  motives,  but  chiefly 

tjiose  which  give  pleasure  to  the  doer. 

2.  Bentfaam,  He   distinguished   thirteen    kinds    of 

Mill,  and    pleasures    with    their    corresponding 

Spencer,  pains,  viz.:  sense,  wealth  and  priva- 
tion, skill  and  awkwardness,  amity  and 
enmity,  reputation  and  disgrace,  power,  piety,  be- 
nevolence and«  malevolence,  memory,  imagination, 
expectation,  and  association.  Only  two  of  these 
classes — ^benevolence  and  malevolence — ^have  ref- 
erence to  fellow  men;  all  others  concern  only  the 
individual.  John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-73)  rounded 
out  the  system  of  utilitarianism,  freed  it  from  its 
narrowness,  and  made  it  acceptable  to  statesmen 
and  theologians.  By  his  insistence  upon  the  "  ac- 
quired character  "  of  moral  feelings  he  emphasized 
their  social  nature  as  no  one  had  done  before,  and 
thus  gave  this  system  of  ethics  an  importance  in 
English  life  which  hardly  any  other  philosophy  has 
enjoyed.  This  great  influence  is  due  to  his  claim 
that  disinterested  public  spirit  should  be  the  prom- 
inent motive  in  the  performance  of  all  socially  use- 
ful work,  and  that,  e.g.,  even  hygienic  precepts 
should  be  inculcated  not  chiefly  on  grounds  of  pru- 
dence, but  because  "  by  squandering  oiur  health  we 
disable  ourselves  from  rendering  services  to  oiu* 
fellow  creatures."  Herbert  Spencer  (1820-1903) 
introduced  the  principle  of  slow  racial  development 
into  the  concepts  of  utilitarianism.  It  had  always 
proved  insuperably  diflicult  for  utilitarians  to  show 
how  the  abstract  principle  of  general  happiness 
could  arise  from  that  of  personal  happiness,  since 
experience  demonstrates  that  actions  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  frequently  conflict  with  personal  in- 
terests and  happiness.  Spencer  tried  to  show  that 
this  transformation  is  next  to  impossible  in  the  in- 
dividual, but  that  it  is  probable  in  the  race  by  slow 
and  gradual  accretions  which  the  individual  in- 
herits as  he  does  other  traits  favorable  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence.  The  habit  of  acting  with  a  view 
to  other  people's  happiness  is  an  advantage  to  any 
race  or  nation;  and  it  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
with  growing  intelligence  the  principles  of  benevo- 
lence were  developed  and  eventually  inherited  by 
the  individual,  who  practises  them  as  naturally  as 
he  does  those  of  personal  interest. 

HL  Doctrines  of  Utilitarianism;  The  coimection 
between  utilitarianism  and  hedonism  is  close,  and 
many  defenders  of  the  former  have  had  difficulty 
in  disentangling  their  system  from  the  latter;  some 
of  them  have  more  or  less  openly  espoused  hedon- 
ism, and  have  attempted  to  free  it  only  from  its 
grosser  implications.  An  outline  of  Bentham's  sys- 
tem in  its  most  complete  form  {Principles  of  Morals 
and  LegidaHon,  London,  1789)  makes  tlids  clear. 
He  starts  with  the  hedonistic  and  utilitarian  propo- 
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ntion  that  the  desire  for  pleasure  and  the  fear  of 
pain  are  the  only  motives  which  can  influence  the 
human  will,  and  that  the  attainment  of  the  great- 
est possible  happiness  is,  therefore,  the  supreme 
interest  of  every  individual.  Society  consists,  how- 
ever, of  individuals,  and  it  must  be  animated  by 
the  same  desire  for  happiness;  this  takes  the  form 
of  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  possible  happiness 
for  all  its  component  members.  This  happiness  to 
one  and  to  all  can,  however,  be  gaged  only  by  the 
consequences  resulting  from  actions  as  the  experi- 
ence of  the  individual  and  of  the  race  has  registered 
them.  Experience  shows  pleasurable  actions  to 
be  useful  on  the  whole,  painful  actions  to  be  use- 
less, except  as  warning  signals.  The  principle  of 
utility  or  of  the  greatest  happiness  is,  consequently, 
the  only  test  of  morality,  since  the  latter  means 
usefulness  in  the  broadest  sense.  The  moral  char- 
acter of  an  action  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  pleasures  and  pains  involved  in  the  ele- 
ments which  constitute  it.  Pleasure  and  pain  may 
be  greater  or  less  according  to  intensity,  duration, 
certainty  or  uncertainty,  nearness  or  remoteness, 
strength  of  expectation,  f ecimdity,  purity,  and  ex- 
tent, i.e.,  nimiber  of  persons  affected.  Pleasure 
and  pain  have  different  sources  or  sanctions — 
physical,  political,  moral,  and  also  religious,  since 
God  hiznself  wills  his  children  to  be  happy.  The 
moral  faculty,  with  which  ethics  is  alone  concerned, 
is  constituted  l^  good-will  or  benevolence,  the  love 
of  amity,  the  love  of  reputation,  and  the  dictates 
of  religion  and  of  prudence.  EUiical  systems  not 
in  agreement  with  utilitarianism  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  of  asceticism  which  disap- 
prove of  actions  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  aug- 
ment happiness,  and  approve  of  them  as  they  tend 
to  diminish  it;  and  those  of  sympathy.  John 
Stuart  MiU  is  the  best  representative  of  Uie  newer 
utilitarianism.  He  maintains  in  his  UiUiUarianism 
(1863)  that  the  criterion  of  morality,  the  founda- 
tion of  morality,  and  the  chief  good  are  identical. 
From  this  basis  he  argues  that  the  steadiness  and 
consistency  of  the  moral  beliefs  of  mankind  are 
mainly  due  to  the  tacit  influence  of  utilitarianism, 
because  this  doctrine  sets  before  men  as  chief  aim 
the  greatest  happiness  not  of  the  individual,  but  of 
the  race.  But  utilitarianism  rests  on  a  distinction 
of  pleasures  into  kinds — ^high  and  low,  noble  and 
ignoble.  If  men  make  this  distinction,  they  are  led 
to  recognise  the  power  to  sacrifice  their  own  great- 
est happiness  for  that  of  their  fellow  men,  because 
actions  of  this  kind  may  be  more  useful  to  the  race. 
In  every-day  life  man  does  not,  as  a  rule,  calculate 
the  consequences  of  his  actions,  because  conscien- 
tious feeling  has  invested  utility  with  obligatory 
force — sufficient  in  the  main  to  lead  to  right  action. 
Justice  is  a  form  of  utility,  and  means  originally  the 
animal  desire  to  repel  a  hurt  or  to  retaliate;  but 
becomes  widened  so  as  to  include  all  persons  by  the 
human  capacity  for  enlarged  sympathy  and  the 
conception  of  intelligent  self-interest. 

James  Hill  (1773-1836)  contributed  a  few  other 
elements.  Useful  actions  are  of  four  kinds — acts  of 
prudence,  fortitude,  justice,  and  benevolence;  the 
first  two  include  acts  primarily  useful  to  us, 
secondarily  to  others;  the  last  two,  those  which  are 


primarily  useful  to  others,  and  secondarily  to 
ourselves.  The  moral  feelings  are  a  complex 
growth,  of  which  the  ultimate  constituents  are 
pleasurable  and  painful  sensations,  e.g.,  disin- 
terestedness is  a  real  fact  which  has  developed 
by  association  from  personal  interest  and  has 
eventually  been  detached  from  its  original  roots. 

IV.  Critictsm:  Utilitarianism  as  a  theory  of  life 
is  inadequate  (1)  from  the  point  of  its  motive,  (2) 
from  that  of  its  fundamental  principle.  Morality  is 
based  on  the  conception  of  duty.  Utilitarians  re- 
gard pleasure  and  self-interest  as  the  original  roots 
of  morality.  But  duty  can  never  be  developed  from 
these  roots.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  virtue  is  useful; 
but  impossible  to  prove  virtue  a  derivative  of  util- 
ity. When  utilitarians  approach  this  crucial  point, 
they  appeal  either  to  the  will  of  €rod  (John  Austin), 
or  to  ibe  authority  of  the  law  (Alexander  Bain),  or 
to  conscientious  feeling  (John  Stuart  Mill).  The 
theory  fails,  thus,  both  in  regard  to  sufficiency  of 
motive  and  of  logical  consistency.  The  fundam^i- 
tal  principle  of  utilitarianism  is  the  calculability 
of  actions.  Man  is  to  act  with  a  view  to  the  pleas- 
urable or  painful  effects  of  his  acts,  both  to  himself 
and  to  others.  That  might  be  a  good  rule  to  follow 
were  man  onmiscient.  Since  he  is  limited  in  his 
foresight,  he  must  act  in  many  cases  according  to 
law  and  precept — either  divine  or  human.  But  the 
moment  he  does  so,  he  abandons  the  utilitarian 
principle,  and  obeys  some  rule  either  of  man  or  of 
Qod.  The  principle  "  The  greatest  happiness  to 
the  greatest  ntmiber,"  if  taken  as  guide,  does  not 
afford  basis  for  computation  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
since  one  can  not  know  what  will  give  pleasure  or 
pain  to  others.  Pains  and  pleasures  differ  not  only 
with  different  individuals,  but  with  different  classes 
and  stages  of  civilisation.  It  was  the  impossibility  of 
making  fixed  standards  of  variable  pains  and  pleas- 
ures that  caused  Herbert  Spencer  to  say:  "  Hence 
if  the  method  of  ^oistic  hedonism  is  unsatisfactory, 
far  more  unsatisfactory  for  the  same  kindred  reasons 
is  the  method  of  uni  versalistic  hedonism,  or  utilitari- 
anism "  (Principles  of  EthicSf  i.  155,  London  and 
New  York,  1910).  Rxtdolfh  M.  Binder. 

Biblioohapht:  E.  Albee,  BiU.  of  EngliA  UiOiiariamiam, 
London,  1902;  F.  £.  Beneke,  Orundliniien  dea  naiiaiiehen 
Syatema  der  prakHadien  PkOomfphie,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1837- 
1840;  A.  Bain,  The  Emoiiotu  and  the  TFiO,  London.  1859; 
W.  E.  H.  LeolQT,  Hial,  ofBttropean  MoraU,  2d  ed.,  2  vob., 
ib.  1860;  J.  Qiote,  Bxamination  of  UtaUarian  PkOoaophy, 
Cambridge,  1870;  H.  Bleckley,  A  CcUoquy  on  iho  C7HZ»* 
tarian  Theory  of  Morale,  London.  1873;  J.  S.  Blaokie.  Fow 
Phaeee  of  Morale,  Edinbuish,  1874;  A.  Oomte,  ^ositim 
PhUoeophy,  2  vob.,  2d  ed..  ib.  1875;  L.  Stephen.  Scienea 
ofEthiee,  ib.  1882;  idem.  The  BnoliA  UtOitariane,  3  vob.. 
ib.  1900;  T.  H.  Qreen,  Proleifomena  to  Bthice,  Oxford. 
1883;  Q.  P.  Best.  Morality  and  UtUity,  London.  1887; 
H.  Calderwood,  Handbook  of  Moral  PhOoeopky,  14th  ed.. 
ib.  1888;  H.  Sidgwiek,  Method  ofEthiee,  4th  ed..  ib.  1890; 
idem,  Outtinee  of  the  BieL  of  Bthiee,  3d  ed.,  ib.  1892; 
Q.  von  Qisycki,  IntrodvctUm  to  tite  Study  of  Bthice,  ib. 
1891;  Q.  F.  James,  T.  B,  Qreen  und  der  UtUitariamw, 
Halle,  1894;  S.  Chapman.  The  ^ethetic  Blemeni  in  Moral- 
ity and  tte  Place  in  a  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Moralm,  New 
York,  1895;  A.  Qennain,  Du  beau  moral  formel,  Paris. 
1895;  W.  Wundt,  Ethical  Syeteme,  New  York,  1897;  F. 
Paulsen.  A  Syetem  ofEthiee.  ib.  1899;  J.  S.  &IiU.  UtHita- 
rianiem,  LAerty,  and  BepreeentaHve  Ooeemment,  latest 
issue,  London,  1910. 

UTRAQUISTS.  See  Huss,  John,  Hubbftes,  IL, 
55  3-7. 
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UTTEirBOGABRT,  ai"ten-bO'g;ftrt,  JAN  (HANS): 
Influcmtial  leader  of  ihe  Dutch  Remonstrants  (q.y.) ; 
b.  at  Utrecht  Feb.  11, 1557;  d.  at  The  Hague  Sept. 
4,  1644.  He  came  of  Roman  Catholic  ancestiyi 
and  his  early  education  he  received  at  home 
and  at  the  school  of  St.  Jerome  in  his  native  city; 
he  then  turned  to  the  study  of  law,  entering  the 
office  of  a  notaiy,  and  a  remarkable  future  seemed 
insured  1^  1578,  when  he  was  offended  by  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  an  offer,  it  being  demanded  that 
he  cease  attendance  upon  the  sermons  of  the  evan- 
gelically inclined  Huibert  Duifhuis.  He  thereupon 
broke  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was 
a  short  time  at  Amheim  in  the  service  of  a 
secretary  of  Count  John  of  Nassau,  and  then 
returned  to  Utrecht  with  the  intention  of  becom- 
ing a  pastor.  Here  the  strife  between  Duifhuis 
and  his  partisans  and  the  Calvinists  (called  Con- 
sistorials)  had  already  broken  out.  In  1580  Uy- 
tenbogaert  was  sent  at  the  city's  expense  to 
Geneva  to  study  theology  and  came  into  connection 
with  Beia;  but  his  qrmpathies  were  not  in  that 
direction,  rather  thqr  inclined  to  Arminius.  On  his 
return  to  Utrecht  in  1584  he  found  the  strife  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  Duifhuis  and  the  Consistorials 
still  sharper,  the  upper  classes  siding  with  the 
former.  But  the  ConsistorialB  called  him  to  a  pas- 
torate in  which  he  did  not  fed  at  home,  as  the  con- 
ditions did  not  favor  the  expression  of  his  own  senti- 
ments. In  the  course  of  the  controversy  between 
the  parties,  the  magistrates  decided  to  retire  hon- 
orably all  the  preachers  of  both  parties  and  install 
others  in  their  places,  and  so  Uytenbogaert  was, 
in  1500,  out  of  position. 

At  the  invitation  of  Prince  Maurice  he  went  to 
Tbe  Hague  in  1591,  where  he  was  soon  installed 
over  the  Walloon  congregation,  and  there  his  preach- 
ing was  attended  by  the  prince  and  the  nobility. 
He  gained  the  high  favor  of  the  prince  and  of  Louise 
de  Coligny,  and  undertook  the  education  of  the 
young  Prince  Frederik  Hendrik,  as  well  as  the 
laboTB  of  court  preacher.  The  appointments  were 
to  the  taste  of  Oldenbameveld,  who  expected  to 
make  use  of  the  great  influence  which  Uytenbogaert 
had  already  gained.  The  latter  undertook  the  ed- 
ucation of  Oldenbameveld's  two  daughters,  and  in 
eodesiaBtical  matters  was  the  adviser  of  the  grand 
pensionary,  but  the  friendship  and  cooperation  of 
Uytenbo0MBrt  and  Oldenbameveld  eventually  cost 
the  former  his  influence  with  the  ecclesiastics.  Yet 
for  a  long  time  he  was  the  recognised  head  of  an 
ecclesiastical  party,  and  to  him  was  attributed  prac- 
tically everytiiing  that  was  done,  while  his  counsel 
was  constantly  sought.  Yet  as  the  head  of  his  party 
he  was  no  dogmatidan,  and  in  his  pastoral  work  he 
emphasised  piety  and  the  renewing  of  the  life;  but 
he  emphaaued  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  in 
which  his  opponents  thought  th^  saw  the  over- 
throw of  the  Church  and  o(  the  republic.  His  in- 
fluence was  used  time  and  again  for  peace,  as  in  the 
case  of  Arminius  (q.v.)  in  1501,  but  in  several  of 
these  cases  he  was  accused  of  attempting  to  sub- 
ject the  Church  to  the  State.  On  the  death  of  Ar- 
minius Uytenbogaert  became  the  head  of  the  Aimin- 
ians,  now  compacted  into  a  party,  to  whom  was 
to  be  given  the  name  Remonstrants.   Forty  of  these 


as  pastors  met  at  the  invitation  of  Oldenbameveld 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Uytenbogaert,  Jan.  14, 
1610,  the  result  of  which  meeting  was  the  famous 
"  Remonstrance "  (see  Remgnstbants)  to  the 
States  of  Holland.  At  the  same  time  came  Uyten- 
bogaert's  first  writing,  Tradaet  van  *t  Ampt  ende 
AviharUeyt  eener  Hoogher  ChrisieUcker  Overheydt  in 
Kerdcdicke  Saecken  (The  Hague,  1610),  which  called 
forth  a  series  of  answers  and  focused  the  strife 
which  the  conferences  of  1611  and  1613  could  not 
abate.  The  Calvinists  began  to  institute  their  own 
services,  the  favor  of  Prince  Maurice  was  lost  to 
U3rtenbogaert,  and  he  at  last  declared  he  would  no 
longer  go  to  hear  the  latter's  preaching.  In  1617 
the  States  decided  for  a  eynod,  against  the  wish  of 
the  Remonstrants.  Uytenbogaert  lost  courage,  in 
Mar.,  1618,  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  chaige,  and 
when,  Aug.  29,  1618,  Oldenbameveld,  Grotius,  and 
Hogerbeets  were  arrested,  Uytenbogaert  fled  to 
Rotterdam  and  thence  to  Antwerp.  On  May  24, 
1610,  he  was  publicly  banned  from  the  republic  and 
his  goods  confiscated,  the  reason  assigned  being 
that  he  had  introduced  new  views,  contrary  to  those 
of  the  accepted  Reformed  doctrine.  In  October  he 
sent  a  document  to  Prince  Maurice  in  his  own  de- 
fense, Schnftdijcke  Verantwoordinghe  ,  .  .  of  de 
apenbasre  Klock  Muydinghe  Edide  .  .  .  (1619), 
and  continued  from  afar  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
Remonstrants.  In  Oct.,  1621,  he  removed  to  Rouen. 
When  Maurice  died,  Ap^.  23,  1625,  and  was  fok 
lowed  as  stadholder  by  Uytenbogaert's  pupil  Fred- 
erik Hendrik,  affairs  looked  more  favorable  for  the 
Remonstrants,  and  Uytenbogaert  returned,  reach- 
ing Rotterdam  unheralded  Sept.  26,  1626.  But 
Frederik  would  not  espouse  opcoily  the  cause  of  the 
Remonstrants,  though  he  granted  his  protection  to 
his  old  teacher.  Uytenbogaert  began  to  preach 
quietly  at  The  Hague,  and  regained  possession  of 
his  own  house.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  worked 
for  his  cause  by  his  writings  and  by  personal  effort. 

Although  Uytenbogaert's  literary  activity  began 
late  in  his  life,  the  results  were  fruitful.  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  third  edi- 
tion of  his  autobiography  (see  bibliography,  below) ; 
most  of  them  were  polemics,  drawn  from  him  by 
the  stress  of  the  times.  Yet  two  of  his  productions, 
historical  in  nature,  are  of  permanent  value.  The 
first  is  his  autobiography,  brought  down  to  May 
13,  1638.  It  was  not  intended  for  the  public  eye, 
and  was  edited  by  Rijckewaert.  It  is  apologetic  in 
character,  and  gives  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  persons  and  events  of  his  times.  The  sec- 
ond work  was  suggested  by  another  which  he  issued 
anon3rmou8ly  under  the  title  Oonpronck  ende  VoorU 
ganek  der  Nederlantache  Kerckelijcke  verachiUen  tot 
op  het  Nationale  Synodus  van  Doidrecht  (1623),  and 
aimed  to  be  a  history  of  the  Church,  especially  in 
the  Netherlands.  It  was  called  De  Kerkelieke  Hie^ 
tone,  vervetende  verscheyden  ghedenckwaerdige  saken, 
in  de  Christenheyt  voor-gevcdUn,  appeared  in  1646, 
and  covered  the  period  400-1619.  The  work  is 
excellent  in  character,  uses  various  sources,  and 
is  not  uncritical.  While  the  tone  is  moderate,  the 
great  fault  is  that  in  fact  it  is  a  defense  of  the 
Remonstrants.     . 

Uytenbogaert  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  his 
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times.     While  he  was  not  a  notable  scholar,  he  was 

a  man  of  learning  and  earnest  in  his  pursuit  of 

knowledge.    He  had  a  talent  for  organisation,  the 

sense  of  practicality,  and  a  ready  eloquence.    His 

diplomatic  ability  was  such  that,  had  his  sphere 

been  that  of  politics,  he  would  have  won  eminence 

as  a  statesman.    His  piety  was  earnest,  and  he  died 

in  peace  with  his  conscience.    (S.  D.  tan  Veen.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Sootom  are:  The  autobiocntphy,  JohannU 
WtenbooaerU  Levmi,  n.p.,  1045,  3d  ed.,  1647;  and  hia 
Brieomi  m  onuUgegmen  Shikken,  ed.  H.  C.  Rogge,  Utrecht, 
1868-76.  Conault:  H.  C.  Rogge,  Johannea  Wtenbogaert 
«fft  njn  Tijd,  3  parts,  Amateidam,  1874-76;  idem,  in 
CfodgiiMrdB  Biidragen,  vol.  xxii.;  idem,  in  Jaaihoektn  van 
vMUoM.  Theologie,  new  aeries,  toL  i.;  J.  M.  Schr&ekh, 
ChfuUieKe  KirehenoeaehiehU  mU  der  ReformaJHont  v.  226- 
276,  36  parts,  Leiptio,  1772-1803;  J.  L.  Motley.  John  of 
BamtneUL,  2  vols..  New  York.  1874  (often  reprinted);  and 
the  literature  under  AsiaiiiUB,  Jaxobus;  EnaooFiua, 
Bdiom;  and  Rbmomrsamtb. 

UZZIAH,  uz-sai'a  (AZARIAH):  Ninth  king  of 
Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Amairiah  (q.v.).  His 
dates,  according  to  the  old  chronology,  are  808-756; 
according  to  Kamphausen,  777-736;  according  to 
K  Marti  {EB,  i.  797-798),  789-740.  His  name  ap- 
pears in  various  forms  in  the  Hebrew:  'Uzsiyyahu 
(II  Kings  XV.  32,  34;  II  Chron.  xxvi.  1  sqq.,  xxvii. 
2;  Isa.  i.  1,  vi.  1,  vii.  1),  'Uzziyyah  (II  Kings  xv. 
13,  30;  Hos.  i.  1;  Amos  i.  1;  Zech.  xiv.  5),  *Azaryah 
(II  Kings  xiv.  21,  xv.  1,  7,  17,  23,  27;  I  Chron.  iu. 
12),  and  'Azaryahu  (II  Kings  xv.  6, 8) ;  the  meaning 
is  "  Yahweh  is  my  strength  "  or  "  Yahweh  hath 
helped."  There  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  employment  of  the  two  names;  the  Septuagint 
does  not  follow  strictly  the  forms  in  the  Hebrew. 
Both  names  have  paraUels  in  form  and  meaning  in 
Aseyrian  and  Fhenician. 

The  narrative  in  II  Kings  5uv.  21-22,  xv.  1-7 
makes  Uzsiah  succeed  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  assigns  to  him  a  reign  of  fifty-two  years, 
gives  him  a  good  character,  even  though  the  high 
places  were  not  removed,  states  that  he  restored 
the  possession  of  Elath  (on  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Red  Sea)  to  Judah  and  so  implies  the  reconquest  of 
Edom,  and  that  he  became  a  leper,  on  account  of 
which  his  son  Jotham  acted  as  regent.  II  Chron. 
xxvi.  agrees  with  Kings  so  far  as  this  narrative 
goes,  but  adds:  (1)  that  Uzsiah  warred  successfully 
against  the  Philistines,  Arabians,  and  Meunim,  and 
that  the  Ammonites  became  tributary;  (2)  that 
he  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem; 
(3)  developed  a  strong  military  establishment;  (4) 
engaged  extensively  in  pastond,  agricultural,  and 
viticultural  pursuits;  and  (5)  that,  puffed  up  with 
pride  in  his  achievements,  he  became  vain  and  en- 
tered the  Temple  to  bum  incense,  (according  to  the 
Chronicler)  an  exclusively  priestly  prerogative,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  priestly  remonstrance,  he  persisted 
in  his  purpose  and  was  stricken  on  the  spot  with 


leprosy.  While  the  Chronicler's  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  leprosy  may  be  regarded  as  a  late  mid- 
rashic  l^end,  the  details  regarding  Uzziah's  military 
measures  receive  incidental  and  weighty  corrobora- 
tion (cf.  J.  F.  McCurdy,  in  The  Exposilor,  Nov., 
1891) .  The  success  of  the  Assyrians  in  their  assaults 
on  the  Syrian  powers  would  naturally  result  in  such 
measures  of  defense  as  stronger  fortifications  and 
increase  in  munitions  and  forces,  and  in  the  crea- 
tion of  such  engines  of  war  as  are  attributed  to 
Ussiah.  Moreover,  the  control  of  Philistine  terri- 
tory shown  by  Hesekiah  only  a  few  years  later 
must  have  dated  from  this  reign  (cf .  II  Kings  xviii. 
13  sqq.) .  The  Taylor  cylinder  dL  Sennacherib  speaks 
of  Arabians  as  forming  part  of  the  garrison  of  Jeru- 
salem during  Sennacherib's  attempts  against  the 
city,  which  is  explained  by  Ussiah's  conquest  over 
a  part  of  the  Arabian  territory,  going  well  with  his 
command  of  the  region  south  to  Elath.  The  pros- 
perity of  Judah  which  appears  even  during  the 
weak  reign  of  Ahaz  must  be  traced  to  this  reign; 
and  the  power  of  Judah  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sennecharib  campaigns  is  explicable  on  these 
grounds.  Ussiah's  force  of  character  and  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  doubtless  prolonged  the  life 
of  the  southern  kingdom,  and  his  achievements 
thus  make  him  one  of  the  most  important 
kings  of  Judah. 

The  passage  in  the  annals  of  the  great  Tiglath- 
Pileser  (most  accessible  in  Eng.  transl.  in  DB,  iv. 
844;  see  Assyria,  VI.,  3,  \  9,  cf.  VI.,  2,  §  1)  which 
refers  to  "  Asariah  of  Yaudi "  is  now  by  most 
scholars  held  not  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  but  to  a  king  Azariah  of  a  territory  called 
Yaudi  (the  writing  of  which  might  easily  be  read 
as  the  Assyrian  equivalent  of  "  Judah  ")  not  far 
from  Alexandretta  Bay  in  northwestern  Syria.  The 
places  named  in  connection  with  the  confederation 
against  the  Assyrians  of  which  the  document  speaks 
are  regarded  as  too  remote  from  Judah  to  permit 
Asariah  of  Judah  to  take  the  leadership  in  such  a 
confederation  (of.,  however,  J.  F.  McCurdy,  Hu- 
lory,  Prophecy,  and  the  MonumerUs,  i.  413-415,  New 
York,  1894).  A  matter  of  some  interest  is  the  oc- 
currence in  Usziah's  reign  of  an  earthquake  which 
was  so  severe  as  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  date  of  reckon- 
ing (Amos  i.  1;  Zech.  xiv.  5). 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuoorapbt:  Bendes  the  pertinent  sectiona  in  the  litera- 
ture under  Ahab;  and  Israjdl,  Histobt  of,  consult:  E. 
Schrader,  KeUintchrij'ien  und  Oeachichtafonchuno*  Giessen. 
1878;  H.  Winckler,  AltUatamentliche  Fonehvngem^  i.  1- 
23,  Leipsio,  1893;  J.  F.  MoCurdy.  in  Expositor,  Nov.,  1691, 
pp.  388  aqq.;  idem.  History,  Frophoey,  and  the  Monur 
menta,  i.  348-351, 413-415,  New  Yoxk,  1894;  T.  K.  Cbeyne. 
Introduction  to  the  Book  of  laaiah,  pp.  4,  16  eqq..  London, 
1895;  C.  F.  Kent,  Studenta  0.  T.,  ii.  282  aqq..  New  York. 
1905;  Schrader,  KAT,  i.  54  sqq.,  2«2;  DB,  iv.  843-845; 
^B,  iv.  5240-44;  /£,  xii.  393-394. 
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VADIAHITS.    See  Watt,  Joachim  von. 

VAGANTES,  va-gan'tts  or  gan'tds  {Cleriei  vor 
ffanies,  or  vagi) :  A  term  applied  in  early  canon  law 
to  thoee  clei^  who  led  a  wandering  life  either  be- 
cause they  had  no  benefice  or  because  they  had  de- 
serted the  church  to  which  they  had  been  attached. 
As  early  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  measures 
were  taken  against  them,  as  when  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  forbade  ordination  without  appointment 
to  a  specific  church,  or  when  the  Council  of  Valencia 
(524?)  threatened  the  vagantes  with  excommuni- 
cation, a  penalty  extended  by  the  Synod  of  Aries 
(524)  to  those  who  should  give  them  shelter.  Never- 
theless, the  vagantes  still  flourished,  and  frequently 
aided  bishops  and  other  dezgy  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  or  became  chaplains  in  the  castles  of 
the  knights,  thus  making  their  profession  a  trade 
and  interfering  with  the  orderly  conditions  and 
ministrations  of  the  regular  clergy.  In  789  Char- 
lemagne renewed  the  Chalcedon  injunctions,  and 
also  forbade  the  entertainment  of  any  clergy  who 
could  not  produce  letters  from  their  bishops.  But 
even  these  measures  failed,  and  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury several  synods  (e.g.,  Maims,  847,  and  Pavia, 
845-^50)  sought  to  check  the  vagantes,  and  their 
efforts  to  take  possession  of  benefices  already  con- 
ferred on  others,  while  such  prelates  as  Agobard  of 
Lyons,  in  his  i>e  privUegio  et  jure  aacerdotiif  also 
opposed  them.  In  the  twelfth  century  Gerhoh  of 
Reichersberg  (q.v.)  again  complained  of  them  in  his 
Liber  de  nmonia,  but  matters  became  far  worse  in 
the  following  century,  when  the  Sjrnods  of  Mains 
(1261),  Aschaffenburg  (1292),  Treves  (1310),  and 
St.  Polten  (1284)  declared  against  the  vagantes, 
while  in  Bavaria  they  were  expressly  excluded  from 
the  king's  peaces  of  1244,  1281,  and  1300. 

A  peculiar  type  of  vagantes  arose  in  France  in 
the  twelfth  century,  later  spreading  to  England  and 
Germany.  These  were  the  roving  minstrels,  mostly 
dissolute  students  or  wandering  clergy,  first  called 
derici  vagantes  or  ribaldi  (**  rascals  "),  and  later, 
after  the  early  thirteenth  century,  chiefly  known  as 
goliardi  or  goliardenaeSf  terms  apparently  meaning 
"  sons  of  Goliath,"  i.e.,  "  sons  of  giants.''  They 
were  masters  of  poetic  form,  but  many  councils  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  sought  to 
restrict  the  goliards  and  their  excesses.  These 
measures  seem  practically  to  have  suppressed  the 
goliards  in  France  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; but  in  Germany  they  survived  until  late  in 
the  fifteenth  century  under  various  names.  Hugo 
of  Trimberg  devoted  a  special  chapter  of  his  Renner 
to  the  fibaldi  and  other  vagantes,  while  in  England 
Chaucer  alluded  to  them  in  no  complimentary 
terms.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBUOOBAPirr:  Bingham,  Onoinn,  VI.,  iv.  5,  VII.,  ii.  12, 
XVI.,  xii  19;  G.  J.  Planok,  Gtachiehte  der  ehridlick-kirek' 
Uch^n  GeteUaehafimerfiunato,  i  376,  ii.  100  sqq.,  5  vols., 
Hanorer,  1803-09;  W.  Qieoebrecht,  in  AUoemeins  Monats- 
mhrift  flkr  WiaBenachaft  und  Literaiur,  1853,  pp.  10-43, 
344-^1;  J.  Grimm,  Klmnere  Sehriften,  iii.  1  aqq.,  Berlin, 
1866;    O.  HubatBch,  Di»  laieiniachm  VaganUrUied$r  dn 


MittdaUen,  Q6rUta,  1870;  J.  voo  Pflugk-Harttunc,  Dip- 
lomaHBch-hialorUche  Foraehungmi,  pp.  50  aqq.,  Qotha,  1879; 
W.  Meyer,  in  FttUdwift  der  GCUinoer  QtadUcMfi  der  Wie- 
eenechaften,  QAttinceo.  1901;  Neander,  Chrieiian  Chureht 
voL  iiL  paadm. 

VALDBS,  vOl-des',  JUAN  and  ALFONSO  DB. 

Alfonso  on  the  Seek  of  Rome  (f  1). 

Juan's  "Mexxsury  and  Sharon*';   Alfonso  (f  2). 

Juan's  Relations  with  Rome,  and  with  Qiulia  Gooflaga  (f  8)« 

Later  Writin0i  (f  4). 

Theologioal  Views  (f  5). 

The  Hispano-Italian  reformers,  Juan  and  Al- 
fonso de  Vald^s,  were  bom  as  twins  at  Guenca  (84 
m.  s.e.  of  liadrid),  Gastilei  about  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  Juan  dying  at  Naples  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1541,  and  Alfonso  at  Vienna  early  in  Oct., 
1532.  Alfonso,  in  1520,  accompanied  the  young 
King  (}harles  to  his  coronation  at 
I.  Alfonso  Aachen,  and  then  went  to  Worms, 
on  the  Sack  where  he  witnessed  the  burning  of 

of  Rome.  Luther's  writings,  which  he,  unlike  the 
majority,  considered  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tragedy  of  the  Reformation.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  imperial  secretary  to  the  high 
chancellor,  Mercurino  Arborio  da  Gattinara,  and 
when  the  Spanish  monks  raged  against  Erasmus, 
Alfonso  warmly  defended  the  Basel  scholar.  In 
May,  1527,  Rome  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  an 
imperial  army,  though  without  imperial  sanction, 
and  the  pope  himself  was  made  prisoner.  Alfonso 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  court  in  a  dialogue  on 
the  catastrophe  between  Lactantius,  a  cavidier  of 
the  emperor,  and  an  archdeacon  just  come  from 
Rome  to  Valladolid.  Lactantius,  through  whom 
Alfonso  expresses  his  own  views,  declares  that  the 
pope,  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  and  as  faithless  to 
his  word,  brought  the  sack  of  Rome  upon  himself. 
He  advocates  the  surrender  of  the  papal  temporal 
power  and  asserts  that,  since  the  exposure  of  eccle- 
siastical corruption  by  Erasmus  and  the  sedition 
incited  by  Luther  had  alike  failed  to  reform  the 
papacy,  God  had  turned  to  other  means  of  conver- 
sion and  had  found  them  in  the  sack  of  Rome.  The 
archdeacon  himself  concludes  the  dialogue  with  the 
hope  that  the  emperor  would  now  take  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Ghurch  in  hand.  The  papal  nuncio, 
Gount  Baldassare  Castiglione,  and  Alfonso's  fellow 
secretary,  Juan  Aleman,  both  sought  to  have  this 
"  ultra-Lutheran  *'  document  condemned  to  the 
flames,  but  the  archiepiscopal  grand  inquisitor  de- 
clared that  the  dialogue  contained  nothing  heretical. 

Meanwhile,  probably  in  Dec.,  1528,  Juan  had 
written  his  dialogue  "  Mercury  and  Sharon,"  a 
piece  full  of  biting  satire  on  false  Christians.  At 
the  same  time,  Spain  is  declared  more  happy  than 
Germany,  where  Lutheranism  had  given  birth  to 
many  other  sects.  The  justice  of  the  punishment 
of  Rome  is  maintained,  and  the  absolute  need  of 
reform  is  stressed.  Both  the  '*  Mercury  "  and  the 
"  Lactantius  "  were  printed  anonymously,  probably 
in  1529,  repeated  editions  following;  modem  editions 
are  by  Us6z  i  Rio  in  R^armistaa  afUigtu)8  eapafiolea. 
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voL  iv.  (Madrid,  1860),  and  by  E.  B5hmer  in  his  A^ 

manisehe  Studien,  pui»  vi.,  zix.  (Halle,  1871-^1). 

In  the  year  of  Gastiglione's  death,  Al- 

2.  Juan's  fonso  accompanied   the   emperor    to 
'*  Mercuiy  Italy  and  Germany.     At  Bologna  he 

and  attended  the  coronation  of  Charles  by 
Sharon'';  Clement    VIL,    and    there    received 

Alfonso,  papal  favors.  At  this  period,  while 
*a  follower  of  Erasmus,  he  by  no 
means  understood  the  attitude  of  Luther,  and  his 
position  with  r^ard  to  the  Refonnation  was  that 
of  the  politician.  He  constantly  acted  as  a  tactful 
mediator  between  the  emperor,  ibe  papal  legate,  and 
Melanchthon,  taking  care  that  the  emperor  should 
be  well  inf  oimed  of  Pft>te8tant  doctrines,  but  deem- 
ing the  Augsbui^  Confession  too  bitter  for  its  op- 
ponents to  accept  it.  In  Oct.,  1531,  he  wrote  from 
Brussels  the  imperial  congratulations  to  the  Swiss 
Roman  Catholics  for  their  victory  over  the  Zwing- 
lians  at  Kappel.  In  1532  he  was  one  of  the  agents 
in  securing  the  imperial  sanction  of  the  Protestant 
rights  of  possession  until  the  next  ooimcil  of  the 
Church  on  condition  of  securing  their  aid  against 
the  Turks.  Early  in  October  of  Uie  same  year,  how- 
ever, Alfonso  died  at  Vienna. 

Juan  de  Vald^s  remained  in  Spain  when  his 

brother  Alfonso  left  it  with  the  emperor.    In  1531- 

1532,  however,  he  was  in  and  near 

3.  Juan's   Rome,  where  he  was  made  Cameriere 
Relations   di  spada  e  cappa  at  the  papal  court. 

with  Rome  The  pope  and  the  emperor  at  Bologna 
and  with  concluded  an  alliance  on  Feb.  24, 1533. 
Giulia  The  pope  promised  to  hasten  the  deci- 
Gonzaga.  sion  concerning  the  marriage  of  the 
emperor's  aunt  with  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  who  had  repudiated  her.  This  decision, 
rendered  liar.  23,  1534,  was  in  favor  of  the  queen, 
whom  Juan  had  defended  in  his  "  Mercuiy,"  and 
the  pope,  desiring  to  prove  his  amicable  intentions, 
gave  Juan  a  place  at  his  court,  though  himself  as- 
sailed in  Vald^'s  dialogue.  Juan's  duties  were 
merely  nominal,  but  he  remained  at  Rome  until 
the  pope's  death  (Sept.  25,  1534),  when  he  went  in 
the  service  of  Cardinal  Ercole  Gonzaga  to  Naples, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  There, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1534,  he  wrote,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  friends,  his  one  non-religious  work,  the 
Diatogo  de  la  leivgya  (Idadrid,  1737;  latest  ed.,  E. 
Bdhmer,  m  Romanische  Stvdien,  vi.  339--420).  At 
Naples  Juan  de  Vald^  became  the  spiritual  guide 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  beautiful 
women  in  Italy,  Giulia  Gonzaga,  widow  of  Vespa- 
siano  Colonna,  duke  of  Trajetto.  Equally  distressed 
by  personal  sorrow  and  by  spiritual  unrest,  she 
poured  out  her  heart  to  Juan  one  day  in  Lent,  1536, 
when  he  was  escorting  her  home  from  a  sermon  by 
Bernardino  Ochino  (q.v.).  For  her  consolation  he 
wrote  the  A^abeto  chriaHano  (Eng.  transl.  with  the 
same  title,  by  B.  B.  Wiffen,  London,  1861),  in  which 
he  maintained  that  Christian  perfection  consists  in 
loving  God  above  all  things  and  one's  neighbor  as 
oneself.  Such  perfection  is  not  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  monks  and  nuns,  but  is  common  to  all  in 
proportion  to  their  faith  and  love  of  God.  In  1 534  Gi- 
ulia seems  to  have  retired  to  the  Franciscan  nunnery 
of  Santa  Chiara,  though  she  did  not  take  the  vows. 


Apparently  before  the  end  of  1536  Vald^s  sent 
Giulia  his  translation  of  the  Psalter  from  the  He- 
brew, with  an  introduction  addressed 

4*  Later    to  her,  and  probably  his  exegesis  of 

Writings,  the  Psahns  ^El  SaUerio  tradtuido,  ed. 
E.  B5hmer,  Bonn,  1880;  the  commen- 
tary on  Pa.  L-xli. — all  that  are  kno¥m — ed.  in  Riv%»- 
ta  crisUana,  Madrid,  1882-84;  Eng.  transL  by  J. 
Betts,  London,  1894) .  In  the  following  year  he  sent 
her  his  commentary  on  Romans  and  First  Corinth- 
ians (Geneva,  1556^7;  Madrid,  1856  [R^omdstai 
anHguoa  espatloleSf  x.-xi.];  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1883).  He  likewise  translated  and  explained  the 
remaining  Pauline  epistles,  except  Hebrews,  but 
aU  traces  of  these  writings  have  been  lost.  From 
the  epistles  Vald^  turned  to  the  Gospels,  and  in 
1540  he  seems  to  have  completed  his  El  Evangdio 
segtofi  San  Mateo,  which  he  sent  Giulia  together 
with  a  general  introduction  (Madrid,  1880;  Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1882).  Concerning  his  further 
work  on  the  €k)^)els  nothing  is  known.  In  addition 
to  his  exegeticsi  activity,  Juan  de  Vald^  wrote 
more  briefly  on  a  variety  of  individual  problems 
of  religion,  his  Coneidmigioni  (110  in  number, 
published  in  Italian  translation  at  Basel  in  1550;  ed. 
E.  B5hmer  Halle,  1860;  Eng  transl..  The  Hundred 
and  Ten  CaneideraHone  of  .  .  .  /.  Valdeeao,  Oxford, 
1638;  thirty-nine  were  edited  in  the  original  Spanish 
by  E.  Bdhmer,  in  his  TratadUoa  de  Juan  de  Valdi9, 
Bonn,  1880).  This  latter  work  also  contains  all  the 
minor  Spanish  writings  of  Vald^s:  seven  letters 
(collections  of  at  least  thirty  letters  and  <rf  thirty- 
three  responses  to  questions  are  known  to  have 
existed,  Uiough  only  one  response,  in  Italian,  has 
survived),  and  his  Z>e  2a  Peniteneia  crisHana,  de  la 
fe  criaHana,  y  dd  hivir  cristiano.  In  addition  to  the 
response  alraidy  noted,  there  is  extant,  in  Italian 
only,  the  Modo  die  m  dee  tenere  ne  Vinaegnare  e  pre- 
dkare  U  principio  deUa  rdigione  criaHana  (Rome, 
1545;  ed.  E.  Bdhmer  in  his  Std  Principio  ddia 
doUrina  chriatiana:  cingue  irattakUif  Halle,  1870; 
reprinted,  Rome,  1872),  this  collection  also  contain- 
ing, besides  the  Italian  version  of  the  De  la  Peni- 
teneia, the  Ddia  giuatificaxionef  Ddla  medeaima  giua- 
tificassUme,  Che  la  vUa  etema  k  dono  de  Dio  per  Geaii 
Criato,  and  Se  ai  criaitiano  conviene  dubitare  eh'egU 
aia  in  gratia  di  Dio  (Eng.  transl.,  in  The  Span- 
iah  Reformera,  Three  Opuaculea,  London,  1882). 
Seventeen  Opuaadea,  the  introductions  to  the  Psalms, 
Romans,  I  Corinthians,  and  the  (Gospels,  the  seven 
didactic  letters,  "  consideration  "  cix.,  and  the  five 
"  tractates." 

The  basal  principles  of  the  Gospel  were  sum- 
marised from  the  Bible  by  Vald^  in  his  Indrudon 
crtstiona  para  ha  nxHoa  (ed.  E.  B5hmer,  Bonn,  1883). 
Children  should  know,  he  there  znain- 
5.  Theolog-  tains,  that  God  is  their  Father  through 
ical  Views,  human  birth  and  Christian  regenera- 
tion, and  that  Christ,  in  whom  the 
sins  of  aU  the  world  were  punished,  is  the  Lord  who 
redeems  them  from  sin,  death,  and  helL    Aftn-  his 
ascension  Christ  sent  the  Holy  Ghost,  through 
whom  God  began  to  fulfil  what  he  had  promised 
Abraham.    The  union  of  aU  those  who  receive  the 
Gospel  and  are  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity 
is  the  Church,  and  the  characteristic  of  the  Quia- 
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tian  is  love.  The  Christian  life  should  be  constant 
prayer  (though  only  for  what  is  promised  in  the 
Bible),  fasting,  and  feasting — ^a  Christian  Sabbath; 
and  only  those  will  be  saved  who  have  so  accepted 
the  Go^>el  that  it  becomes  efficacious  in  their  lives 
and  who  have  taken  refuge  in  baptism  as  Noah  did 
in  the  ark.  In  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Vald^s  is 
perfectly  orthodox,  also  holding  that  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God  through  generation,  while  the  Christian 
is  the  son  of  God  through  regeneration.  Of  con- 
fession he  speaks  at  length  in  the  AJfabeto^  declaring 
that  the  sinner  receives  forgiveness  not  because  he 
confesses,  but  because  he  believes  in  Christ.  In 
commenting  on  I  Cor.  ad.  Valdds  sharply  assailed 
the  abuses  then  existing  in  the  celebration  of  the 
mass,  yet  in  the  Alfabdo  he  maintained  that  the 
utmost  spiritual  benefit  should  be  gained  from  the 
adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  advocated 
the  hearing  of  mass  whenever  possible.  He  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  faith  in  the  Scriptures  and  in 
their  divine  inspiration,  yet  looked  beyond  the  let- 
ter to  the  spirit  from  which  the  letter  proceeded, 
finding  his  faith  freed  from  the  letter  by  the  very 
inconsistencies  in  certain  details  which  it  seemed 
to  him  to  have.  In  his  treatise  on  penance,  faith, 
and  life,  Juan  set  forth  his  views  on  preaching  and 
on  church  discipline.  Those  of  evil  life  and  those 
who  adhere  to  vain  ceremonies  and  superstitious 
observances  should  be  excommunicated  after  three 
warnings.  Then  there  would  be  a  Church  very  like 
that  of  apostolic  times  and  ahnost  a  pattern  of 
eternal  life.  He  abstained  from  all  criticism  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  was,  however,  at 
the  time  a  strong  tendency  toward  Evangelical 
principles  in  Italy.  A  general  councU  was  in  pros- 
pect, and  among  the  adherents  of  Vald^  were  papal 
theologians,  bishops,  and  archbishops,  while  his 
personal  circle  included  Vermigli,  Ochino,  and  Car- 
nesecchi  (qq.v.).  It  was  not  till  a  number  of  years 
later  that  his  books  were  forbidden. 

(K.  Benrath.) 

Bibuooxapbt:  E.  Boehmer  affixed  Cenni  biografici  nn* 
fntdii  .  .  .  ValtUt  to  the  ed.  of  the  Conndenurioni  of 
Halle,  1860,  added  a  sketch  alao  to  the  Germ.  trauoL  of 
tile  aame,  ib.  1870,  appearing  in  EkigUsh  as  the  Livet  of 
Spani^  Raformera,  London,  1874.  A  Life  is  also  prefixed 
to  the  Enc.  tranal.  of  the  Commentary  on  Romans,  Lon- 
don, 1883.  Further  works  on  the  subject  are  B.  Wiifen, 
Uf€  and  WriUnoB  of  Juan  de  Valdis,  London,  1809;  E. 
Stem,  Alfonae  el  Juan  de  Vtddia,  Strasburg,  1809;  W. 
MdUer,  in  TSK,  1866,  1871;  M.  Garrasco,  A,  et  J.  de 
ValdSa^  Geneva,  1880;  W.  Schlatter,  Die  BrUder  A.  und 
J.  ds  Valdia,  Basel,  1901;  J.  Heep,  Juan  de  Valdee,  aeine 
ReUoion,  aein  Werden,  aeine  Bedeutung,  Leipdc,  1909. 

VALEKSy  vft'lens:  Roman  emperor  364-^78;  b. 
about  328;  d.  in  the  battle  of  Adrianople  Aug.  9, 
378.  He  was  the  son  of  Gratian,  a  soldier  who  had 
won  his  way  from  a  low  to  a  high  station  in  mili- 
tary circles,  and  was  the  brother  and  colleague  of 
Valentinianus  I.  (q.v.).  Both  brothers  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  camp;  as  officers  they  had  in  the 
time  of  Jidian  made  manly  confession  of  Christian 
faith  (Socrates,  Hist,  ecd.,  iv.  1;  Sozomen,  Hist 
eed.f  vi.  1;  both  in  Eng.  transL  in  NPNF,  1  ser., 
voL  ii.).  Valentinian  was  called  by  the  soldiers  to 
the  throne  to  succeed  Jovian,  and  soon  called  as 
coruler  Valens,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  East. 
Ccmditions  were  difficult  at  the  time.    The  Goths 


on  the  Danube  were  awaiting  the  moment  to  assail 
the  empire.  While  preparing  for  this  emergency, 
Valens  was  confronted  by  the  rebellion  and  usurpa- 
tion of  the  throne  by  Procopius,  who  was  at  length 
overthrown  and  executed,  and  his  partiianB  severely 
pimished. 

Valens  was  soon  drawn  into  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  general  trend  had  improved  the  conditions  for 
adherents  of  Nicene  orthodoxy,  and  the  two  parties 
of  Homoousians  and  Homoiousians  were  drawing 
together  in  union  against  Arianism,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  such  men  as  Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great, 
Eusebius  of  Emesa,  and  Gregory  Nasianzen  (qq.v.). 
Valens  was  on  the  other  side,  though  whether  this 
was  his  early  choice  or  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
his  consort  Albia  Dominica  and  of  Bishop  Eudoxius 
is  not  known.  At  any  rate,  Eudoxius  was  in  high 
favor.  Valens  in  an  edict  of  3G5  renewed  the  depo- 
sition by  Constantius  of  the  bishops  who  returned 
under  Julian;  among  those  affected  adversely  were 
Athanasius  and  Meletius  of  Antioch  (qq.v.).  There 
resulted  new  attacks  upon  orthodox  leaders  and 
churches,  but  little  real  harm  came  of  them,  as  sys- 
tematic direction  was  lacking,  personal  and  local 
relations  seeming  to  dominate.  The  Pretoiian 
prefect  Domitius  Modestus  was  recognised  as  the 
enemy  of  the  orthodox  (Basil,  MPO,  xxxvi. 
557).  But  Valens  had  no  well-settled  ecclesiastical 
policy,  and  practical  and  political  cares  crowded 
fast  upon  him.  Ecclesiastical  persecution  took  the 
form  of  deposition,  banishment,  and  confiscation 
of  goods;  that  matters  went  so  far  as  the  inffiction 
of  capital  punishment  is  improbable,  and  such 
stories  as  the  deliberate  burning  of  a  ship  with  thirty 
clerics  on  board  seem  unlikely.  Yet  the  actions  of 
Valens  called  up  anticipations  of  evil  and  evoked 
courageous  opposition — ^though  even  here  exag- 
geration appears  in  the  tradition  (Socrates,  iv.  26; 
Sosomen,  vi.  16;  Theodoret,  iv.  19).  The  Nova- 
tians  were  involved  in  the  danger  because  of  their 
agreement  in  Christology  with  the  Nicene  party,  but 
they  escaped  because  of  the  infliience  of  a  certain 
Marcian,  formerly  a  soldier  of  the  palace  and  then 
instructor  of  the  emperor's  daughter.  An  edict  of 
370  or  373  has  been  mistakenly  interpreted  as  an 
attack  upon  the  monks,  but  certainly  had  to  do 
with  political  matters  pure  and  simple.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  emperor  to  orthodoxy  seemed  the  more 
unpleasant  because  his  toleration  of  paganism  was 
apparently  open.  Theodoret  (Hist,  ecd,,  iv.  24) 
implies  that  the  edict  of  Valens  during  his  stay  at 
Antioch  in  the  winter  of  373-374,  giving  general 
toleration,  was  responsible  for  an  outburst  of  pagan- 
ism. But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  Antioch  was  nearly  entirely  (Christian,  this 
information  must  be  mistaken;  yet  the  two 
rulers  handled  Hellenism  with  great  care  and 
were  repressive  only  on  special  occasions.  The 
reason  for  this  was  not  religious  "indifference,  but 
the  certainty  that  the  old  religion  was  in  its 
last  stages. 

Meanwhile  the  Gothic  danger  had  grown,  and  in 
the  defeat  and  death  of  the  emperor  in  the  battle  of 
Adrianople  the  orthodox  saw  the  judgment  of  God. 
Yet  Valens  had  performed  his  royid  duties  with 
great  conscientiousness  and  constant  regard  for  the 
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right  as  he  saw  it.  He  was  earnest  in  seeking  the 
welfare  of  the  populace  and  in  Tnaintjiining  order, 
and  his  life  was  one  of  fidelity  to  the  morality  of 
Christianity  and  the  Church.  He  was  hampered  by 
lack  of  education.  But  the  Church  saw  in  him 
only  an  anti-Christian  persecutor,  and  has  left  a 
tradition  of  him  which  is  far  from  the  truth. 

(VicroB  Schui;tse.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Besidw  the  aouroes  named  in  the  text  in  the 
eoeleBiestaoal  histories  by  Sosomen,  Socrates,  and  Theo- 
doiet,  a  valuable  sourae  is  Ammianus  Bfaroellinus*  **  Ro- 
man HJstoiy/*  xzvi  4  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.  in  Bohn'B  CUuneal 
Library,  London,  1887.  Consult  furtiier:  L.  S.  Le  Nain 
de  Tillemont,  Hiat.  des  emperewB,  voL  v..  6  vols.,  Paris, 
1720-38;  H.  F.  Clinton,  Ftuti  Romani.  The  eivQ  and  lit- 
arary  C/tronoloay  of  Rome  and  ConetanHnopU,  L  476,  ii. 
119,  Oxford,  1845-^;  J.  V.  A.  de  BrosUe,  V£gUee  el 
rempire  romain,  au  iv,  ei^cle,  d  vols.,  Paris,  186d--66;  Gib- 
bon, Dedine  and  Fall,  chap,  xxv.;  H.  Richter.  Dae  imiC- 
rdmieehe  Reich,  Beriin,  1866;  H.  Schiller,  OeechiehU  der 
rOmiechen  KaieeneU,  n.  348  sqq.,  Qotha,  1887;  V.  Sohultse, 
Oeachichte  dee  Untergangee  dee  grieehiech-r^hniaehen  Hei- 
dentume,  i.  186  sqq.,  Jena,  1887;  Schaff,  ChrieHan  Church, 
iii.  60-61.  638;  Neander,  Chrielian  Chwch,  vol.  ill.  pas- 
sim; W.  Smith,  DicHonary  of  Oreek  and  Roman  Biogra- 
phy and  Mythology,  iii.  1202-06,  London,  1890;  and  in 
general  the  works  on  the  histoiy,  secular  and  eoolesi- 
astioal,  of  the  period. 

VALEKS   OF  HURSA.    See  Ursagius. 

VALENTINE,  val'en-tain:  The  name  of  several 
saints  honored  as  martyrs  in  the  early  Church  and 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  Near  Rome,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  is  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Valentine,  a  Roman  priest,  whose  name 
is  foimd  under  Feb.  14  in  medieval  mart3rrologie6. 
He  was  confused,  if  not  originally  identical,  with 
Valentine,  bishop  of  Spoleto,  or  with  Valentine, 
bishop  of  Temi,  though  the  Bern  manuscript  of  the 
Martyrologium  Hienmymianum  places  the  latter 
under  Apr.  14,  and  does  not  designate  him  bishop. 
The  acts  of  both  the  priest  and  the  bishop  Valentine 
are  late  and  untrustworthy. 

2.  The  oldest  Carthaginian  martyrology  records 
a  Valentine  under  Nov.  13,  but  of  this  martyr,  who 
was  apparently  an  African,  nothing  more  is  known, 
except  that  the  Bern  manuscript  already  men- 
tioned places  him  under  Feb.  14. 

8.  Tliere  is  mention  of  another  Bishop  Valentine, 
who  labored  in  Rhstia  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century.  According  to  Eugipius  (Vita  Severinif 
zli.),  he  was  abbot  and  bishop  of  the  Rluetians  and 
died  on  Jan.  6  of  an  unknown  year.  Churches  were 
dedicated  to  him  in  Noricum,  and  his  grave  was  at 
Mais,  near  Meran  in  Rhsetia.  In  768  his  remains 
were  brought  to  Passau.  The  "  Acts  "  of  this  saint, 
which  date  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  describe  him  as  coming  from  the  east  to 
the  vicinity  of  Passau,  where  he  long  labored  as  a 
missionaiy  bishop.  Since  his  sermons  here  made 
scant  impression,  he  besought  Leo  I.  to  translate 
him  to  some  other  sphere  of  activity.  The  pope 
twice  refused,  but  at  length  permitted  Valentine  to 
retire  to  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  where  he  died  shortly 
afterward.  Such  is  the  gist  of  a  lead  tablet  which, 
claimed  for  the  fifth  century,  can  scarcely  be  older 
than  the  twelfth.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  On  1  A3B,  Feb.,  ii.  753-754,  of.  ib. 
Jan.,  L  368,  and  36^-^72;  A.  Roschmann,  OlaidnD{lrdi4fe 
Naehrichien  mm  .  .  .  ValenHn,  Uhn,  1746;    K.  Sohana- 


hofer,  VaUnHne  .  .  .  Reieen,  Aufemihalt  imd  OrahetaUt 
in  Maie,  Botseo,  17M;  ValenHn,  der  ,  ,  ,  ereUr  Bieehof 
von  Paeeau,  Mains,  1889;  Bettbeii,  KD,  L  2S0-221,  iL 
133,  Hanek,  KD,  I  360. 

VALENTINE,  MILTON:  Lutheran;  b.  near 
Uniontown,  Md.,  Jan.  1,  1S25;  d.  at  Ciettysburg, 
Pa.,  Feb.  7,  1906.  He  was  educated  at  Penn- 
sylvania College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1850), 
where  he  was  a  tutor  (1850-52);  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  (1852);  pastoral  supply  at 
Winchester,  Va.  (1852-^);  missionary  at  Alle- 
ghany, Pa.  (1853-54);  pastor  at  Greensburg,  Pa. 
(1854--55);  principal  of  Emmaus  Institute,  Mid- 
dletown,  Pa.  (1855-^59);  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's 
Lutheran  Church  at  Reading,  Pa.  (1859-66),  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church  poUty  in 
the  theological  seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  (1866- 
1868);  president  of  Pennsylvania  College  (1868- 
1884);  professor  of  sjrstematic  theology  and  chair- 
man of  the  faculty  of  the  Lutheran  theological 
seminary  at  Gettysbiug  (1884-1903).  He  was 
associate  editor  of  The  Lutheran  Qtuarteriy  in 
1871-76,  1880-85,  and  also  after  1898.  He 
was  the  author  of  Natural  Theology,  or  Rational 
Theism  {New  York,  1885);  Theoretical  Ethice  (Oii- 
cago,  1897);  and  Christian  Truth  and  Life  (Philsr 
delphia,  1898). 

VALENTINIAN,  val"en-tin'i-<m:  The  name  of 
three  Roman  emperors. 

1.  Valentinian  L:  Emperor  365-^5.  For  his 
parentage  see  Valbns.  He  was  bom  at  Cibala 
(probably  near  the  modem  town  of  Mikanovci  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  Hungary)  in  321;  d.  of  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy  at  Bregetio  (probably  near  Pressburg, 
34  m.  e.s.e.  of  Vienna)  Nov.  17, 375.  He  was  chosen 
emperor  by  the  army  after  the  sudden  death  of 
Jovian  (see  Jovianus,  Fla^vius  CLAUDnTs).  He 
combined  with  the  sturdy  qualities  of  a  forceful 
soldier  the  superiority  of  a  clever  strategist,  and 
was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  kingdoni.  To 
civil  office  he  carried  over  military  strictness,  exact- 
ing strict  obedience.  While  he  had  a  certain  harsh- 
ness of  disposition,  he  sought  the  company  of  the 
cultured  and  himself  made  essays  in  poetiy.  His 
life  was  conducted  according  to  the  ethical  norms  of 
Christianity.  In  contrast  with  his  predecessors  he 
was  predisposed  against  the  interference  of  the 
State  in  religious  and  ecclesiastical  disputes,  enter- 
ing into  these  only  when  his  duty  as  chief  officer  of 
state  was  clear  or  when  peace  and  order  were  as- 
sailed (Ambrose,  Epist.,  i.  21,  in  MPL,  xvi.  1001). 
This  was  the  case  in  the  double  choice  of  bishqps 
after  the  death  of  Liberius  and  in  the  rescripts 
which  made  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  independent 
of  civil.  Just  as  he  refrained  from  influencing  his 
brother's  course  by  taking  sides  with  the  adherents 
of  Nicene  orthodoxy,  so  he  did  not  enter  actively 
the  lists  against  Arianism — ^indeed,  his  second  con- 
sort Justina  was  an  Allan.  His  edict  forbidding 
the  Montanists  to  set  aside  baptism  was  relatively 
mild  (Theodosian  Code,  XVI.,  vi.  1),  but  the  meas- 
ures against  the  Manicheans  (see  Manx,  Mani- 
CHEANs)  were  severe  (Theodosian  Code,  XVI.,  v.  3). 
His  guiding  principle  was  tolerance  of  all  religions. 
The  reason  for  this  was  not  religious  indifference, 
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but  a  quite  modem  view  of  the  relation  of  the  State 
to  religion.  Yet  this  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
supporting  by  authority  measures  which  increased 
the  influence  ci  the  actual  religion  and  church  of 
the  State,  Christianity;  thus  collection  of  taxes  on 
Sunday  was  abolished  (ib.  XI.,  vii.  1),  and  actors 
who  were  baptized  on  their  supposed  death-bed  and 
then  recovered  were  freed  from  the  claims  of  their 
wretched  caste  (ib.  XV.,  vii.  1).  The  emperor  in  a 
decree  of  amnesty  at  an  Easter  festival  expressed 
his  Christian  feelings  (ib.  IX.,  xxxviii.  3).  But  on 
the  other  hand,  he  restrained  the  rich  from  taking 
clerical  orders  to  escape  civil  duties  (XYI.,  ii.  21, 
XVII.,  xviii.  19),  and  was  inexorable  in  denouncing 
and  punishing  the  faults  of  the  clergy  and  monks 
(ib.  XVI.,  ii.  20-21),  especially  in  an  edict  of  July 
30,  370,  followed  by  directions  to  bishops  and  nims, 
of  which  Jerome  remarks,  "  I  do  not  complain  of 
the  law,  but  I  grieve  that  we  merit  it  "  (Epist.,  lii. 
6).  He  often  expressed  himself  with  tolerance 
toward  heathenism  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
To  the  (heathen)  priesthood  their  old  rights  were 
confirmed,  and  the  haruspices  were  not  really  as- 
sailed; only  nocturnal  magic  and  sacrificial  rites 
were  strongly  forbidden,  but  on  the  ground  of  the 
peril  to  political  institutions.  The  altar  of  Victory 
remained  in  the  court  where  Julian  had  restored  it. 
But  these  favors  to  HeUenism  were  rooted  in  the 
facts  that  the  course  of  the  restoration  of  heathen- 
ism had  shown  that  this  religion  had  no  future  and 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  set  any  fraction  of  the 
population  in  a  position  of  unrest  and  opposition. 
As  to  the  family  relations  of  Valentinian  it  may 
be  said  that  he  divorced  his  first  consort  Valeria 
Severa,  who  bore  him  Gratian,  because  she  abused 
her  imperial  position,  and  married  Justina,  who  bore 
him  Justinian  II.  He  was  buried  in  the  (Church  of 
the  Apostles  at  Constantinople. 

2.  Valentinian  n.:  Emperor  375-383.  This  em- 
peror was  the  son  of  Valentinian  I.  and  his  sec- 
ond consort  Justina.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
he  was  proclaimed  by  the  soldiers  in  the  camp, 
though  he  was  but  four  years  old  and  his  elder 
brother  Gratian  was  the  legitimate  heir.  In  fact 
Gratian  was  till  his  death  the  real  ruler,  as  is  shown 
by  hia  calling  Theodosius  (q.v.)  to  the  coregency 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  laws  for  the  Western  Em- 
pire until  383  issued  from  him.  After  Gratian's 
death  Theodosius  yielded  to  Valentinian  the  lands 
of  his  brother,  but  kept  in  his  own  hands  decisions 
of  all  weighty  matters.  Under  his  mother's  influ- 
ence Valentinian  took  the  Arians  under  his  protec- 
tion. Auxentius  was  the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan, 
against  whom  Ambrose  (see  Ambrose,  Saint,  op 
Milan)  at  once  took  up  the  fight.  An  edict  of  Jan. 
23,  386,  insured  toleration  for  the  [Arian]  adherents 
of  the  Synod  of  Ariminum  (Theodosian  Code,  XVI., 
i.  4),  and  other  enactments  were  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Arians.  But  Theodosius  succeeded  in 
hftlting  this  policy  and  indeed  changing  it  to  a  con- 
trary tenor  (ib.  XVI.,  v.  15).  Paganism  made  an 
attempt  under  Valentinian  to  win  back  the  rights 
lost  und^  Gratian,  this  taking  place  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Symmachus  and  Prsetextatus  at  Rome, 
and  the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
Victory  was  again  in  the  foreground;  but  this  and 
XII.— 9 


a  later  attempt  in  392  were  resultless.  Valentinian 
was  murdered  in  his  twentieth  year  at  Vienne  at 
the  instigation  of  Arbogast;  he  died  unbaptized, 
and  his  body  was  brought  to  Milan,  where  Ambrose 
delivered  the  oration  (extant  in  MPL,  xvi.  1557 
sqq.).  This  was  one  of  rhetorical  and  some- 
what exuberant  praise,  showing  that  Ambrose 
had  won  great  influence  over  the  emperor,  whose 
youth  and  inexperience  made  necessary  the  guid- 
ance of  others;  he  was  therefore  not  really  respons- 
ible for  the  administration.  He  was,  moreover, 
not  strong  in  physique,  and  arduous  labor  was 
irksome. 

8.  Valentinian  m.:  Emperor  425-455.  Under 
Flavins  Honorius  (q.v.)  the  Western  Empire  de- 
clined rapidly.  Germans  and  Huns  flowed  over  the 
boundaries  and  elected  their  usurpers.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  clever  and  resolute  Galla  Placidia,  daughter 
of  the  great  Theodosius  (q.v.),  became  influential. 
She  had  been  married  to  the  general  and  (later)  co- 
regent  Constantius,  to  whom  she  bore,  in  419,  Fla- 
vius  Placidius  Valentinianus.  In  425,  after  the  death 
of  Honorius,  this  son  obtained  the  crown  through 
the  help  of  Theodosius  II.,  though  until  her  death 
in  450  his  mother  as  guardian  carried  on  the  busi^ 
ness  of  State.  His  reign  is  notable  for  the  decree 
of  June  6,  445,  which  states:  "  Let  that  be  a  law 
to  all — ^whatever  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see 
has  sanctioned  or  shall  sanction ''  (Mirbt,  QueUeUy 
p.  65) .  The  contest  with  Manicheism  was  continued, 
though  the  conflict  with  heathenism  was  practically 
won.  Valentinian  was  murdered  in  455,  and  with 
him  ended  the  western  branch  of  the  Theodosian 
family.  (Victor  Schultze.) 

Bibuoosapht:  The  sources  are  the  same  as  for  Valens 
(q.v.).  Ck}ziBult:  L.  S.  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  Hitl.  dea 
emperevTBt  vol.  v.,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1720-38  (not  to  be  over- 
looked); H.  F.  Clinton,  Fasti  Romani.  The  civU  and 
literary  Chronolooy  of  Rome  and  ConstantinopUt  2  vols., 
Oxford,  1845-50  (important;  siunmarixes  legislation); 
J.  V.  A.  de  Broglie,  L'Sgliee  et  V  empire  romain  au  ui. 
nide,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1856-66;  H.  Richter,  Dae  weatrOmi- 
iche  Reich,  Berlin,  1865;  E.  von  Wietersheim,  Oeechiehte 
der  Vdlkencanderuno,  vol.  il.,  Leipelc,  1881;  M.  Rade, 
Damaeua,  Biechof  von  Rom,  Freiburg,  1882;  T.  Fdrster, 
Ambroeiua,  Biachof  von  Mailand,  Halle,  1884;  H.  Schil- 
ler, Oeachiehte  der  r6mxachen  Kaiaerxeit,  vol.  ii.,  Qotha, 
1887;  V.  Schultse,  Oeachiehte  dea  Untergangea  dea  griech- 
iach-rdmiachen  Heidentuma,  vol.  i.,  Jena,  1887;  Q.  Rau- 
schen,  JahrbUcher  der  chrtatlichen  Kirche  unter  dam  Kaiaer 
T/ieodoaiua  dem  Oroaaen,  Freiburg,  1897;  S.  Dill,  Roman 
Society  in  the  La«t  Century  of  the  Weatem  Empire,  London. 
1808;  Mirbt,  Qudlen,  pp.  62  sqq.  (for  the  citation  of  pas- 
sages from  the  edicts  which  concern  Christiani^) ;  W. 
Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology,  iii.  1207-14,  London.  1890  (good  and  full  for 
the  secular  and  civil  sides  of  iheae  reigns);  Neander, 
Christian  Churth,  vol.  ii.,  passim;  DCB,  iv.  1073-76.  For 
the  l^islation  of  tiiese  emperors  an  important  work  is  J. 
Gothofredus,  Codex  Theodoaianua  cum  perpetwia  commen- 
tariia,  vol.  vi.,  Leipsic,  1743. 

VALENTINUSy  val"en-tai-nu8:  Pope  827,  between 
the  pontificates  of  Eugene  II.  and  Gregory  IV.  The 
Liber  pontificalis  gives  as  the  length  of  his  reign 
only  fourteen  day^,  and  affirms  that  he  was  a  Roman 
by  birth,  and  was  ordered  deacon  by  Paschalis,  who 
later  raised  him  to  the  archdeaconate. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoqrapbt:  Ltber  pontificalia,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  vol. 
ii.,  Paris.  1892;  Mann,  Popea,  ii.  183-186;  Bower,  Popea, 
ii.  208;    Platina,  Popea,  i.  213-214. 
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I.  Vftkntmna. 

Life  And  Works  (|  1). 
Doetrinas  (|  2). 
n.  The  Valantinimw 


VALBHTINUS   AITD   HIS   SCHOOL. 

AAeordinc  to  IraiuBiM  (f  1). 
Aoeordinc  to  Hippolartiis  (|  2). 
Seoimdus;  Ptoleiny  (I  3). 
The  Fan  and  Redflmptkm  Aooordinc 
to  Ptolemy  (|  4). 


(10). 
(16). 
(ToloitMwoe  (I  7). 


(18). 


L  ValentUnis:    Tbe  events  of  the  life  of  Valen- 

tmu8,  the  most  important  of  the  Gnostic  teachers, 

an  little  known.   According  to  an  ancient  document 

cited  by  Irensus  and  preserved  by 

z.  Life  andEusebius  (Hitt,  ecd.,  IV.,  zi.  1),  he 

Works,  came  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate 
of  Hyginus;  developed  his  chief  activ- 
ity under  Pius;  and  remained  at  Rome  until  the 
pontificate  of  Anicetus,  thus  placing  his  sojourn  at 
Rome  about  136-165.  Tertullian  (Adoenua  Valen- 
Hno8,  iv.;  cf.  De  pr<B8cnpii4me,  xxz.)  makes  him 
the  victim  of  disappointed  ambition  for  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter,  a  martyriua  (confessor)  being  preferred 
to  him.  The  only  predecessor  of  Anicetus  who  was 
a  confessor  was  Telesphorus,  but  during  his  pon- 
tificate Valentinus  was  not  at  Rome,  and  Tertul- 
lian's  statement  remains  of  little  value.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom.,  VII.,  xvii.  106-107)  easen* 
tially  accords  with  Irensus,  placing  the  activity  of 
Basilides  (q.v.),  Valentinus,  and  Marcion  (q.v.)  in 
the  period  of  120-160.  Epiphanius  (Hist,  ecd., 
xjod.)  adds  that  he  had  hc^urd  that  the  home  of 
Valentinus  was  in  the  Phrebonite  coastland  c^ 
£g3rpt;  and  that  he  had  been  educated  in  Alexan- 
dria, whence  he  had  gone  to  Rome  to  disseminate 
his  teachings.  Thence  he  had  gone  to  Cyprus, 
where  he  had  lapsed  from  the  faith.  The  last  part 
of  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  the  more  prob- 
able report  of  Tertullian  and  Irensus  that  this  took 
place  already  at  Rome.  Statements  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  Valentinus  imply  that  he  wrote  only  occa- 
sional treatises.  The  only  work  evidently  dogmatic 
as  shown  by  its  title  was  "  On  the  Three  Natures," 
a  fragment  of  which  may  be  that  preserved  by  Pho- 
tius  (Bibliotheca,  ccxxx.).  All  the  other  known 
writings  of  Valentinus  were  of  a  practical  character; 
sermons,  hymns,  and  letters.  Fragments  of  the 
sermons  are  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(see  below),  who  has  also  transmitted  fragments 
of  three  letters  (see  below).  Tertullian  ranked  his 
psalms  with  those  of  David  (De  came  Ckristi,  xvii., 
XX.),  a  few  of  which  are  cited  by  Hippolytus  (Pkir 
lowphumena,  VI.,  xxxvii.  290).  Perhaps  the  newly 
recovered  OdeB  of  Solomon  (see  Solomon,  Odes  of) 
are  Valentinian. 

The  teachings  of  Valentinus  are  known  only  as 
represented  by  his  opponents  where  they  are  scarce- 
ly distinguished  from  those  of  his  pupils.    Evident- 
ly his  doctrines  sprang  from  the  soil 

a.  Doc^     of  Hellenistic  syncretism,  and  their 

trines.  ultimate  basis  was  Platonic  dualism, 
which  separated  the  divine  world  of 
ideas  from  the  material  world  of  phenomena.  In 
the  intermediate  abyss  stands  man  partaking  of 
both  and  the  problem  is  how  to  bridge  the  chasm 
so  as  to  attain  the  higher  goal  and  be  released  from 
the  material.  The  cosmos  is  the  imperfect  image 
of  the  eon,  the  ideal  protot3rpe,  and  the  creator  of 
the  cosmos  is  the  demiurge,  who  is  termed  God  and 
Father,  and  is  an  image  of  the  true  God.    According 


to  a  citation  from  a  reputed  sermon  (CSement  of 
Alexandria,  Strom.,  IV.,  xiii.,  Eng.  transL,  ANF, 
ii.  425^-126)  Valentinus  held  that  IH^adom  was  tbe 
"  artist  "  who  ordered  matter,  but  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  the  artist  who  sought  to  imitate  the  linea- 
ments of  the  face  of  (lod,  and  covered  the  defects 
of  his  work  with  the  name,  was  really  the  demiurge. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Clement  made  this  cita- 
tion from  a  writing  elaborated  by  the  Valaitinians, 
as  shown  by  internal  resemblance,  possibly  a  com- 
mentary on  Gen.  i.  27,  where  the  extract  from 
Valentinus'  sermon  also  appeared.  Valentinus  in 
the  fragment  of  his  sermon  simply  r^resents  that 
the  world  is  a  picture  of  the  invisible  God,  thougli 
imperfect.  Yet,  the  mere  picture  bears  the  name 
of  the  invisible  God,  reflecting  honw,  and  inducing 
faith  in  mankind.  In  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  let- 
ters of  Valentinus  (Strom.,  II.,  viii.  36),  he  says 
that  as  idols,  though  made  by  human  hands,  are 
objects  of  awe  to  man  because  divinity  is  believed 
to  dwell  within  them,  so  created  man  is  feared  by 
the  angels  as  containing  the  seed  of  the  higher  na- 
ture implanted  in  him  by  the  creator  and  divinely 
proclaimed  to  exist  there.  The  angels  aooordingjy 
fear  man  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  preexistent 
"  man  "  (God);  and  to  escape  their  terror,  they 
corrupt  the  work  of  the  Creator  by  seducing  it  to 
sin.  Here  again  Clement  seems  to  have  drawn  from 
a  Valentinian  interpretation  of  Plrov.  i.  7,  contain- 
ing a  citation  from  the  letter  of  Valentinus.  Doubt- 
less this  Valentinian  interpretation  or  writing  is 
one  with  the  other  mentioned  above,  which  cited 
from  the  sermon  c^  Valentinus.  In  another  frag- 
ment of  a  sermon  of  Valentinus  (Strom.,  IV.,  xiii. 
89),  man  is  represented  from  the  first  a  child  of 
immortality,  taking  death  upon  him  that  he  might 
destroy  death  so  that  it  should  no  more  have  power 
over  him,  but  that,  himself  being  imdestroyed,  he 
might  rule  over  creation  and  all  that  is  transitory. 
The  origin  of  sin  and  evil  in  man  is  set  forth  in  the 
longest  of  the  fragments  (Strom.,  II.,  xx.  114),  in 
which  he  compares  the  human  heart  with  an  inn, 
wherein  disorderly  guests  break  holes  in  the  walls^ 
and  they  defile  it  with  ofifal,  because  it  is  not  their 
property;  so  the  demons  (the  passions)  invade  the 
heart  until  the  "  good  Father  **  drives  them  out, 
and  the  heart  is  sanctified  and  gleams  with  light. 
A  fragment  of  a  letter  to  Agathopus  (Strom.,  III., 
vi.  59)  is  concerned  with  Jesus,  who  lived  ascetically, 
and  wholly  consumed  his  food  without  corruption 
within  his  body,  apparently  thus  gaining  his  divin- 
ity. A  brief  fragment  oi  a  homily  "  On  Friends  " 
(Strom. f  VI.,  vi.  52),  important  for  a  knowledge  of 
Valentinus'  theory  of  the  Oiurch,  alludes  apparent- 
ly to  a  spiritual  conununity,  not  to  an  external  or- 
ganization. Valentinus,  according  to  Hippolytus 
(Philosophumena,  vi.  42),  ascribed  the  source  of  hi^ 
teachings  to  a  vision  in  which  he  saw  a  new-bom 
child,  who,  in  answer  to  his  question,  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  Logos,  and  whose  **  tragic  narrative  " 
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formed  the  fountain  of  his  doctrine.  From  these 
fragments  no  coherent  presentation  of  the  system 
of  Valentinus  can  be  constructed,  and  they  are  ren- 
dered the  more  difficult  since  they  have  been  set 
in  a  new  context  and  overladen  with  the  exegesis 
of  the  later  Valentinian  school;  nor  is  it  even  known 
whether  they  are  especially  characteristic  of  the 
hereaiarch's  teachings. 

n.  The  Valentinians:  The  description  of  Vaien- 
tinianism  as  given  by  Irensus  {Hear.,  I.,  xi.  1;  Eng. 
transl.,  ANF,  i.  332)  can  scarcely  represent  the 
teachings  of  its  founder,  corresponding  in  no  points 
with  his  authenticated  statements.  Accordng  to 
this,  the  system  was  a  genealogy  of  eons.  At 
the  head  was  a  dyad,  "  the  Ineffable  " 

1.  According  and  "  Silence/'  from  whom  emanated 
to  IrensBUB.  a  second  dyad,  "  the  Father  "   and 

"  Truth."  From  this  tetrad  proceeded 
"  Logos  "  and  "  Life,"  and,  again,  "  Man  "  and 
"  Church."  These  four  pairs  form  the  first  octad. 
Ten  "  powers "  emanate  from  the  Logos  and 
"  Life,"  and  twelve  from  "  Bian  "  and  "  Church." 
This  mysticism  is  clearly  a  play  on  the  number 
thirty,  the  number  of  Uie  days  in  the  Egyptian 
month.  One  of  the  twelve  emanations  fell  and  sep- 
arated, and  from  her  proceeded  the  further  work 
of  creation.  She  separated  by  a  first  boundary  the 
abyss,  or  highest  ground  of  the  universe,  where 
dwells  the  unbegotten  Father,  from  the  pleroma, 
where  are  the  begotten  eons.  A  second  boundary 
separates  the  "  Mother  "  from  the  pleroma.  Christ 
was  no  emanation  of  the  eons,  but  was  bom  of  the 
mother,  remembering  the  pleroma,  by  a  shadow, 
but  since  he  was  male,  he  cast  the  shadow  from  him 
and  returned  to  the  pleroma.  "  Mother,"  deprived 
of  her  spiritual  potency,  remained  with  the  shadow, 
and  now  brought  forth  "  Demiurge,"  or  the  "  Al- 
mighty," and  with  him  "  Left-Hand  Archon." 
Jesus  is  regarded  sometimes  as  an  emanation  of 
Thdetas,  he  "  who  was  separated  from  their  mother 
and  united  to  the  rest "  (cf.  ANF,  i.  332);  some- 
times of  Christ;  and  sometimes  of  the  eyzygyf 
•*  Man  "  and  "  Church."  The  Holy  Ghost  is  an 
emanation  of  "  Truth "  (Epiphanius  reads 
**  Church "),  and  his  work  is  the  proving  and 
fertilizing  of  the  eons  whom  he  enters  unperceived, 
so  that  they  bring  forth  fruits  of  truth.  This 
description  is  closely  paralleled  by  one  found  in  a 
letter  of  unknown  origin,  reported  by  Epiphanius 
(Hcer.f  xxxi.  5-6). 

Far  different  is  the  account  of  Valentinianism 
given  by  Hippolytus  (PhUosophumenay  vi.  29  sqq.), 
who  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  doctrinal  divergencies 
of  individual  teachers  of  the  school.    At  the  head  he 

places   the   "  monad,"    or   "  father," 

2.  According  non-sexual,    inconceivable,    the    ulti- 
to  Hip-     mate  cause  of  all  being.     Originally 
polytiis.     self-sufficient  and  alone,  but  not  lov- 
ing solitude,  and  having  the  power  of 

generation,  this  *'  monad  "  was  led  to  create  an  ob- 
ject of  affection.  Thus  emanated  "  Mind  "  and 
''  Truth,"  a  dyad  which  became  the  source  of  the 
cons  in  the  pleroma.  From  this  dyad  emanated 
**  Logos  "  and  "  Life,"  and  from  these  "  Man  "  and 
**  Churoh."  "  Mind  "  and  "  Truth  "  produced  the 
perfect  number  ten,  in  ten  eons;   and  in  imitation 


of  the  first  dyad  the  second  caused  the  emanation 
of  twelve  eons.  Thus  there  were,  in  all,  twenty- 
eight  eons,  the  number  of  the  days  in  the  lunar 
month,  a  fact  pointing  to  the  Oriental  origin  of  this 
form  of  the  system.  The  twelfth  and  last  of  the 
eons  of  the  second  line  was  the  female,  '*  Wisdom," 
who,  seeking  to  imitate  the  mode  of  emanation  em- 
ployed by  the  Father,  produced  an  abortion  in  the 
shape  of  formless  matter.  This  produced  horror 
and  alarm  among  the  eons  or  the  pleroma,  and  the 
Father,  in  pity,  sent  them  to  aid.  "  Mind  "  and 
"  Truth  "  emanated  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  this  new  syzygy  separated  the  abortion  of  Wis- 
dom from  the  eons,  thus  removing  the  cause  of 
alarm.  The  Father  likewise  emanated  an  eon, 
"  Cross,"  which  marks  the  limit  of  the  eons  (also 
called  "  Boundary  "  or  "  Participator  "),  beyond 
whom  is  the  octad,  and  "  Wisdom  "  outside  the 
pleroma,  whom  Christ  made  a  perfect  eon.  The 
thirty  eons  now  determined  on  an  emanation  of  a 
common  progeny  of  the  pleroma  to  present  to  the 
Father,  and  the  resiilt  was  Jesus.  Lower  Wisdom 
wistfully  longed  for  her  authors,  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  eons  found  Jesus  to  be  compas- 
sionate, who  entered  into  a  syzygy  with  lower 
"  Wisdom,"  and  relieved  her  of  her  sufferings  by 
converting  these  into  hypostases.  From  fear,  the 
"  psychic  being,"  came  the  demiurge;  from  sorrow 
came  matter;  from  the  disorder  of  ignorance  the 
demons;  and  from  need  sprang  repentance  and  the 
ascent  of  the  soul.  The  so\il  belongs  to  the  middle 
sphere,  under  the  ogdoad,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
and  above  matter.  The  souls  come  from  the  demi- 
urge, who  gave  them  bodies  of  demonic  matter,  even 
as  he  created  the  world.  The  law  and  the  prophets 
likewise  came  from  him.  All  the  psychic  have  a  veil 
upon  their  hearts  which  blinds  them  to  the  higher 
world  of  spirits;  and  when  this  veil  was  to  be  re- 
moved, the  historic  Jesus  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
by  the  lower  wisdom  entering  and  the  demiurge 
overshadowing  her.  He  cures  the  sufferings  of 
souls,  just  as  Christ  healed  those  of  lower  wisdom. 
A  similar  description  is  given  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria C*  Extracts  from  Theodotus,"  xxix.-xlii.). 
The  Valentinian  school  later  fell  into  an  Oriental 
and  an  Italian  branch;  to  the  former  belonged 
Axionicus  and  Bardesanes  (q.v.),  and  to  the  latter 
Ptolemy  and  Heracleon.  The  Occidental  division 
was  so  wide-spread  in  Italy  and  southern  Ga\il  that 
Irenseus  first  planned  his  Adveraus  Hcereses  against 
the  Valentinians  alone.  The  Oriental  Valentinians 
were  found  especially  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  By  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  the  sect  seems  to 
have  been  restricted  to  Egypt,  Manicheism  else- 
where absorbing  its  remnants. 

Of  the  chief  followers  of  Valentinus,  Irensus 
mentions  Secundus  (Hear.,  I.,  xi.  2).  Philastrius 
{Hcer.y  xl.)  ascribes  to  him  a  docetic  Christology 
which  his  source,  the  Syntagma  of  Hippolytus,  had 
assigned  to  the  Valentinians.  According  to  IrensBUs, 
Secundus  divided  the  first  ogdoad  into 
3.  Secundus;  a  male  and  a  female  tetrad,  the  fonner 

Ptolemy,  being  light  and  the  latter  darkness; 
and  he  did  not  reckon  the  fallen  power 
among  the  thirty  eons  but  among  their  fruits,  doubt- 
less the  higher  wisdom.    Ptolemy,  whose  career  is 
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utterly  unknown,  was  still  alive  when  Irensus  wrote 
against  the  Gnostics  (c.  180).  The  only  extant  frag- 
ment of  his  writings,  except  for  his  valuable  epistle 
to  Flora  (Epiphanius,  Hoer,,  xxxiii.  5  sqq.)»  is  a  cita- 
tion from  an  exegetical  work  in  Irensus  (I.,  viii.  5; 
Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  1.  328-329).  The  epistle  to 
Flora  is  a  reply  to  a  question  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Old-Testament  law;  and  is  distinguished  for 
its  calm,  clear  method  of  proof  on  a  religious  basis, 
as  well  as  a  simple  theology  instead  of  t£e  abstruse 
series  of  eons.  While  the  Church  taught  that  the 
law  came  from  God  the  Father  and  others  main- 
tained it  to  be  the  work  of  the  devil,  Ptolemy  held 
it  to  be  partly  from  God,  partly  from  Moses,  and 
partly  from  the  Jewish  elders.  The  portion  derived 
from  God  was  subdivided  into  (1)  the  pure  legisla- 
tion unmixed  with  evil  and  fulfilled  by  the  Savior; 
(2)  the  law  mixed  with  evil,  as  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, destroyed  by  the  Savior;  and  (3)  the  typical 
or  symbolical,  as  the  laws  on  the  Sabbath,  circum- 
cision, feasts,  and  fasts,  whose  literal  meaning  the 
Savior  abrogated  in  favor  of  a  spiritual  significa- 
tion. The  lawgiver  can  not  be  the  perfect  highest 
God,  nor  the  devil;  but  the  demiurge.  The  \ilti- 
mate  reality  is  the  tmbegotten  unchangeable  good 
principle,  essentially  immortality  and  light;  simple, 
absolute,  the  perfect  God,  whom  the  Savior  called 
his  Father.  Of  the  two  potencies  produced  by  him, 
the  demiurge  is  also  Grod,  but  neither  good  nor  evil, 
but  merely  just  (hating  evil).  His  righteousness  is 
not  perfect,  yet  he  is  the  image  of  the  perfect  God. 
He  created  the  world  in  which  he  exercises  his 
providence,  and  he  gave  the  law,  so  far  as  it  was 
not  the  work  of  man.  The  second  potency  is  the 
devil,  who  also  is  *'  God,"  but  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  demiurge.  He  is  the  adversary  who  cre- 
ates destruction;  his  sphere  is  unrighteousness;  his 
nature  darkness  and  destruction,  material  and  mul- 
tiform. The  problem  how  the  supreme  God,  capa- 
ble by  his  nature  to  produce  only  what  is  like  him- 
self, could  have  created  such  imperfect  beings  is  left 
unanswered,  partly  on  account  of  a  breach  in  the 
text.  Possibly  this  was  conceived  as  a  procession 
of  eons,  by  self-depotentiation  (Hamack).  As  to 
soteriology,  redemption  is  given  in  the  Savior,  who 
alone  knows  the  '*  Father  of  all."  His  function  was 
to  reveal  the  Father  to  man,  and  through  this  alone 
has  he  enabled  man  to  grasp  the  mystery  of  the 
universe.  The  Christological  formula,  "  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father,"  which  triumphed 
at  Nicsea,  owes  its  origin  to  the  Gnostic  Ptolemy. 
Irenseus,  discussing  this  school  at  great  length 
{Har,,  I.,  i.-viii.;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  i.  316-339), 
used  certain  "  memoirs,"  whether  by  Ptolemy  or 
by  one  of  his  pupils  is  unclear.  In  the  upper  world, 
or  pleroma,  rule  thirty  eons.  At  their  head  is  the 
source  of  all  being  ('*  Primal  Beginning,"  "  Primal 
Father,"  "  Abyss  "),  in  whom  "  Consciousness  " 
(also  called  "  Grace  "  and  "  Silence  ")  is  immanent. 
Like  a  seed  he  places  in  "  Silence  "  the  concept  of 
causing  a  beginning  of  the  universe  to  appear, 
whereupon  she  bears  "  Mind  "  (or  the  '*  Only  Be- 
gotten," "  Father,"  "  Beginning  of  All  "),  together 
with  "  Truth."  These  four—"  Abyss  "  and  "  Si- 
lence," "  Mind  "  and  "  Truth  "—form  the  first 
tetrad,  the  source  of  the  universe.    The  "  Only  Be- 


gotten "  emanates  as  the  beginning  of  the  pleroniu 
"  Logos "  and  "  Life,"  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
"  Bian  "  and  "  Church."  This  is  the  first  ogdoad, 
which  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  tetrad  since  the 
pairs  may  be  combined  as  androgynous.  Ten 
further  eons,  or  five  syzygies,  emanated  from  "  Lo- 
gos "  and  "  Life,"  and  twelve  from  "  Man  "  and 
"  Church,"  the  last  bemg  "  Wisdom."  The  first 
emanation,  the  "  Only  Begotten,"  alone  was  able 
to  comprehend  the  "  Primal  FaUier,"  who  was  to 
impart  this  to  the  other  eons;  but  "  Wisdom,' 
seized  by  a  passionate  desire  to  comprehend  the 
"  Father,"  would  have  been  absorbed  by  his  sweet- 
ness had  she  not  been  checked  by  "  Boimdary." 
which  watches  over  all  outside  the  indescribable 
magnit\ide  of  God.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  this. 
'*  Only  Begotten  "  emanated  another  sysygy,  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  complete  the  number  of 
the  eons.  In  thankfulness  for  the  instruction  given 
them  by  this  syzygy,  the  eons  resolved  to  collect 
their  best,  and  thus  arose  Jesus  ("  Savior,"  "Christ," 
"  Logos,"  "  The  AU"). 

The  drama  of  the  fall  opens  with  "  Thought " 
{^Enihymlsi6)y  which,  as  the  determination  to  pene- 
trate the  depths  of  the  Father,  part^Ki 
4.  The  Fail  from  **  Wisdom  "  and  is  now  hyposta- 
and  Re-  tized.  This  is  also  called  'Achamc^: 
demption  (Hebr.  abstract  plural,  hokhmoih. 
According  "  wisdom  "),  and  had  simk  with  th»' 
to  Ptolemy.  "  passion  "  she  had  evoked  in  "  Wis- 
dom," from  the  pleroma  into  Xh- 
"  void,"  without  form  or  figure,  like  an  untimely 
birth*  (}hrist  took  pity  on  her  and  gave  her  a  suK 
stantial,  although  not  an  intellectual  form.  She. 
retaining  an  "  odor  of  immortality,"  still  longs  for 
the  pleroma  and  the  light  of  "  Logos,"  which  she 
strains  to  reach,  only  to  be  checked  by  "  Boun- 
dary," throwing  her  into  passion,  fear,  and  ignor- 
ance. Nevertheless,  from  her  desire  toward  her 
creator  originate  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
world,  and  the  souls;  while  from  the  aggregate  of 
passions  came  the  substance  of  matter.  From  the 
soul-material  'Achamdth  forms  the  demiurge,  who, 
in  virtue  of  ^entkymesiSf  creates  likenesses  of  the 
eons.  Thus  arise  seven  heavens  or  angels,  over 
whom  is  the  demiurge,  and  above  him  *Achamdth, 
thus  affording  a  copy  of  the  heavenly  ogdoad.  From 
the  sorrow  of  *AchamOthf  moreover,  comes  evil 
which  becomes  the  devil,  or  "  world-ruler,"  and 
his  evil  angels,  the  demons.  Man  comes  from  the 
demiurge,  being  formed  first  of  matter  and  then  re- 
ceiving his  psychic  element  from  the  creator,  finally 
acquiring  his  "  fleshly  mantle."  Unknown  to  the 
demiurge,  ^Achamdth  placed  the  pnetmiatic  seed  in 
man,  so  that  he  constitutes  a  trichotomy,  as  fol- 
lows: matter,  which  is  transitory;  the  psychic,  en- 
dowed with  free  will;  and  the  pneumatic,  the  salt 
and  light  of  the  world.  No  longer  combined  in  one 
person,  these  three  natures  result  in  three  classes 
of  men:  the  pneumatics,  who  are  worthy  of  per- 
fection and  may  share  in  the  pleroma;  the  psychic 
or  animal,  who  are  mentally  swayed  between  the 
good  and  the  evil,  and  if  they  incline  toward  the 
former  will  attain  to  the  intermediate  place;  and 
the  material,  who  perish.  Only  the  psychic  need 
redemption,  which  is  fulfilled  by  Christ.    Accordinc 
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to  some,  he  had  received  his  material  and  psychic 
side  from  the  demiurge,  and  his  pneumatic  elements 
from  'Achamdth;  and  at  his  baptism  the  Savior, 
licscending  from  the  pleroma,  entered  him  so  that 
he  became  a  copy  of  the  original  tetrad.  The 
Church,  primarily  an  organization  of  psychics,  is 
ruled  by  the  demiurge,  hence  in  it  there  is  no  per^ 
fi'Ct  gnosis.  Perfection  will  come  when  all  pneu- 
matic mankind  shall  possess  perfect  knowledge  of 
God  and  'Achamdth,  who,  accompanied  by  the 
pneumatics  as  angels  of  light,  shall  then  enter  the 
pleroma  as  the  bride  of  the  Savior.  The  demiurge 
^vill  then  go  to  the  intermediate  place  hitherto  occu- 
pied by  *Achamdth,  where  the  psychics  will  find  rest, 
while  the  material  world  will  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Valentinian  of  whose  writings  larger  frag- 
ments have  been  preserved  (through  Origen)  than 
of  any  of  his  fellows  is  Heracleon,  of  whose  life  and 
fortunes  almost  nothing  is  known,  although  Clement 
of  Alexandria  terms  him  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Valentinian  school  (Strom.,  IV.,  ix. 

5.  Hera-  71).  He  evidently  flourished  about 
deon.  200,  possibly  at  Rome,  as  is  apparent 
from  certain  Latinisms  in  his  works; 
and  Hippolytus  makes  him  the  leader  of  the  Italian 
Valentinians.  Origen  had  "  notes "  by  him  in 
which  passages  of  the  Gospel  of  John  were  briefly 
explained.  According  to  Heracleon,  God,  as  a  pure 
and  invisible  spirit,  can  be  honored  only  spiritually. 
His  cotmterpifft  is  the  material,  destructive,  de- 
monic principle  that  has  only  desires,  not  will. 
Between  the  two  spheres  is  the  so\il,  which  is  not 
inomortal,  but  is  capable  of  salvation.  It  comes 
from  the  demiurge,  and  is  distinct  from  the  pneu- 
matic seed.  The  "  pneumatics,"  essentially  akin 
to  God,  are  the  "  elect,"  led  by  the  Logos  to  the 
highest  wisdom,  and  destined  to  salvation.  The 
psychics  can  perceive  only  through  the  senses,  and 
may  be  convinced  only  by  miracle,  and  can  attain 
no  more  than  right  faith;  and  material  men,  or 
hylics,  have  lost  their  relation  with  God.  The 
''  Savior,''  the  image  of  the  pleromatic  Christ,  orig- 
inated all  the  cosmos  (not  the  eons).  He  proceeded 
from  the  *'  majesty  '*  and  became  incarnate,  his 
superiority  being  proclaimed  by  John  the  Baptist, 
the  representative  of  the  demiurge.  He  advanced 
from  the  uttermost  ends  of  hylic  world,  where  he 
neither  wrought  nor  spoke,  to  the  psychic  realm, 
where,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
banished  evil  and  put  it  to  flight  by  the  cross.  The 
demiurge  is  a  subordinate  prince  ruling  over  the 
comparatively  small  domain  of  the  middle,  or  psy- 
chic, realm.  To  this  comes  the  Savior,  who  for- 
gives those  who  live  in  ignorance  and  sin  contrary 
to  their  true  nature,  while  those  who  will  not  thus 
be  led  to  fellowship  with  Crod  fall  under  the  judg- 
ment of  the  demiurge,  or  executioner.  The  souls 
form  syzygies,  each  with  its  reaping  angel,  the  end 
in  view  being  the  union  of  all  *'  pneumatic  natiires  " 
with  the  '*  pneumatic  Church,"  which  constitutes 
a  syzygy  with  the  Savior.  Judaism,  like  the  world, 
was  the  work  of  the  demiurge,  as  was  the  law,  which 
results  in  death  as  annihilation  for  sin.  The  frag- 
ments of  Heracleon  are  especially  important  as 
showing  how  small  a  factor  the  speciilation  concern- 
ing eons  practically  was,  though  such  was  tacitly 


presupposed.  What  is  vital  to  Ptolemy  and  Hera- 
cleon is  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  the  pleroma,  and  it 
is  clear  that  their  interest  was  primarily  ethical  and 
religious. 

Marcus  was  apparently  a  contemporary  of  IrensBUS 
(I.,  xiii.  5;  ANFy  i.  335),  and  developed  his  activ- 
ity in  Asia  Minor;  though  his  pupils  came  to 
the  West  and  spread  his  teachings  as  far  as  Gaul. 
Irenffius  used  writings  of  Marcus,  without  mention- 
ing their  titles,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  seems  to 

have  known  and  utilized  some  {Strom., 
6.  Marcus.  VI.,  xvi.  140-141).     Irenseus  likewise 

expressly  states  that  the  sect  had  a 
number  of  apocryphal  writings,  which  they  fabri- 
cated themselves  (I.,  xx.  1).  Close  similarity  of 
the  system  of  Marcus  to  that  of  the  school  will  save 
a  detailed  analysis.  Neopythagorean  influence  and 
the  widely  prevalent  juggling  with  numbers  and 
letters  are  prominent.  More  important  are  excerpts 
from  the  liturgy  of  Marcus,  which  give  a  glimpse 
into  the  sacramental  doctrines  of  the  sect  (I.,  xxi.). 
According  to  them,  baptism  by  water  had  only  psy- 
chic power,  the  perfect  capability  of  entering  the 
pleroma  requiring  "  redemption,"  a  fact  too  in- 
tangible to  be  described.  Many  of  the  sect  were 
accustomed  to  construct  a  bridal  chamber  in  which 
the  mystic  marriage  of  the  soul  took  place.  Others 
performed  baptism  with  such  phrases  as:  "In  the 
name  of  the  unknowable  Father  of  all,  in  Truth  the 
mother  of  all,  in  him  who  descended  on  Jesus,  in 
the  union,  redemption,  and  communion  oi  the 
powers,"  or  the  Aramaic:  "  in  the  name  of 
'Acham5th,  be  inunersed";  again:  "The  name 
hid  from  all  divinity  and  dominion  and  truth,  which 
Jesus  the  Nazarene  put  on  in  the  zones  of  light, 
Christ  the  lord  of  him  who  liveth  through  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  angeUc  redemption."  After  suitable  re- 
sponses, anointing  with  oil  of  balsam  followed. 
Sometimes  the  immersion  was  omitted,  and  the 
candidate,  with  similar  invocations,  was  simply  an- 
ointed with  water  and  oil  together.  Others  still  re- 
jected all  sacramental  forms,  holding  it  to  be  impious 
to  attempt  to  represent  the  ineffable  and  incon- 
ceivable. The  gnosis  was  perfect  salvation,  which 
was  restricted  to  the  pneumatic  man,  and  there  was 
also  a  salvation  of  the  dead.  With  proper  invoca- 
tions, the  head  of  the  deceased  was  anointed  with 
water  and  oil,  or  simply  with  oil  of  balsam;  so  that 
the  inner  man,  unseen  by  the  demons,  might  arise 
and  the  so\il  pass  to  the  demiurge.  One  elaborate 
mystical  f  ormiila  made  progress  possible  through  the 
realm  of  angels,  and  another  through  the  realm  of 
the  demiurge;  while  another  prayer  was  addressed 
to  the  higher  wisdom,  who  withdrew  the  pnemnatic 
man  from  the  judge  (the  demiurge).  The  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  resolved  itself  into  a  magical 
jugglery.  According  to  Irenseus,  who  may  have 
given  a  one-sided,  colored  effect,  when  the  mysta- 
gogue  pronoimced  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  over 
the  chalice  of  mixed  wine,  and  extended  the  epi- 
clesis,  the  ordinary  wine  changed  to  red.  This  was 
represented  to  mean  that  the  "  higher  Grace  "  had 
dropped  some  of  her  blood  into  the  chalice  that  the 
communicants  should  rejoice  to  partake  of  her. 
Again,  Marcus  gave  the  chalice  to  the  assisting 
prophetess,  who  made  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 
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He  himself  took  a  larger  cup,  in  which  he  poured 
the  contents  of  the  smaller.  He  then  invoked 
Qrace,  whereupon  the  cup  overflowed  through  the 
influx  of  Grace.  Marcus  felt  himself  to  be  a  prophet 
and  believed  himself  to  be  able  to  communicate  his 
powers  to  others,  the  ritual  being  given  by  Irenieus 
(I.,  xiii.  3);  and  he  likewise  solicited  the  services 
of  women  of  position  and  wealth  as  prophetesses, 
with  high-soimding  declanoations.  Despite  the 
fantastic  speculations  of  Marcus,  his  religious  ear- 
nestness is  unmistakable,  and  his  prayers  show  that 
his  central  thought  was  to  raise  the  inner  man  to 
the  pleroma,  not  by  mystic  plunging  into  depths 
possible  only  to  the  pneumatic,  but  by  turning 
away  from  the  material  and  evil  world. 

The  histoiy  of  the  Valentinian  Colorbasus  is 
wrapped  in  obscurity.  In  referring  to  him,  Epi- 
phanius  (Hcer.j  xxxv.)  merely  repeats  comments  of 
Irenseus  on  the  school  of  Marcus  without  mention- 
ing to  what  branch  of  the  school  his  remarks  apply; 
and  Theodoret  (HcBreticarumfabularuin,  i.  12)  gives 
an  excerpt  from  the  results  df  Epi- 
7.  Cok>r-  phanius.  Philaster  (Hcer.j  xUii.)  con- 
basus.  tents  himself  with  sa3ring  that  Color- 
basus "  likewise  declared  that  the  life 
and  generation  of  all  men  consist  in  letters  and  in 
the  number  of  the  elements  and  of  the  seven  stars." 
The  source  of  all  information  on  Colorbasus  is  ap- 
parently the  problematical  Hcer,,  I.,  xiv.  1,  of  Ire- 
nseus,  according  to  which  Marcus  declared  himself 
to  be  "  the  matrix  and  receptacle  of  the  Silence  of 
Colorbasus."  This  may  have  been  a  technical  ex- 
pression of  the  school  which  is  not  mentioned  else- 
where. Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it  as 
representing  the  Hebr.  kol  *arba',  or  "all  four  " 
(Heumann);  or,  fcol  'ar6a*,  or  "voice  of  four" 
(F.  C.  Baur),  in  allusion  to  the  higher  tetrad,  with- 
out, however,  any  further  support.  That  Color- 
basus was  the  name  of  a  historic  personage  is  an 
imquestioned  possibility;  for  the  name  Kolorbasios 
occurs  elsewhere  (A.  Hilgenfeld). 

With  all  its  variations  Valentinian  Gnosticism  is 
in  great  part  founded  on  Platonism  as  imderstood 
by  later  generations.    The  infinite  Spirit,  to  whose 
realm  the  spirit  in  man  has  an  inalienable  right, 
draws  the  spirits  of  men  back  to  him,  since  their 
longing   for     the    higher  world    has    never    been 
quenched,  and  their  struggle  for  escape  from  the 
terrestrial  as  from  a  prison  has  never 
8.  Sources  ceased.     The  Eros  of  Plato  finds  its 
and        counterpart   in    the    "  Wisdom,"    or 
Estimation.  *AchamOthf  of  Valentinus,  while  the 
eons  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  simply 
the  Platonic  ideas.     Pythagoreanism  is  present  in 
the  symbolism  of  numbers  and  antitheses;    while 
Stoicism  is  represented  in  certain  technical  terms, 
as  well  as  in  the  fimctions  assigned  to  "  seed  "  and 
"  passion,"  and  in  the  concept  of  the  cosmic  con- 
flagration.   The  religious  side  of  the  system  was 
no  less  syncretistic  than  the  philosophical,  though 
as  to  its  scope  present  results  are  inconclusive,  and 
the  sources  have  scarcely  been  touched.    The  pagan 
syncretism  of  the  Semitic  East,  though  not  yet 
soimded,  the  Egyptian  religion,  the  popular  faiths 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  all  contributed,  yet  at  least 
some  of  the  Valentinian  leaders  successfully  with- 


stood the  bewildering  mase,  and  sought  to  lead  the 
pagans,  confused  by  countless  religious  teachings, 
to  God  by  a  simpler  and  safer  way  through  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  The  authorities  to  whom  they  ap- 
pealed were  the  words  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 
Marcus  asserted  the  possession  of  prophetic  gifts 
and  of  special  inward  illumination  by  the  hi^ier 
Wisdom  revealing  the  supernal  mysteries,  but  both 
pagans  and  early  Christians  did  the  same.  An  im- 
partial verdict  is  impossible  from  merely  the  hos- 
tile orthodox  writings;  but,  at  all  events,  these 
Gnostics  sought  only  to  be  Christian  teachers, 
preachers,  and  prophets.  The  Church,  however, 
judged  differently,  and  it  was  soon  forgotten  that 
the  Gnostics  had  assisted  to  render  the  reception  of 
Christianity  possible  in-  the  cultured  world.  Its 
dualism  threatened  to  substitute  ditheism  for  mono- 
theism; and  its  obliteration  of  all  history,  which 
became  but  a  type  and  symbol,  a  mere  casual  factor 
in  the  eternal,  spiritual  drama  of  emanation  and 
redemption,  endangered  the  firm  foimdations  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  battle  of  the  Church 
against  Gnosticism  was  justified,  yet  the  move- 
ment proved  to  involve  propitious  germs  that  later 
imf  olded  in  the  Chimsh.  How  far  Valentinus  fur- 
nished a  prototype  for  the  organisation  of  the 
Church  is  not  fully  disclosed  by  the  dearth  of  infor- 
mation, but  the  distinction  of  pneumatics  and  psy- 
chics reechoed  far  in  a  dual  ecclesiastical  ethics. 
The  most  pronounced  influence  of  his  school  was 
through  scientific  and  edifying  literature,  such  as 
apocryphal  gospels  and  apostolic  adventure  in 
romantic  form  for  the  man  of  average  culture,  odes 
for  the  more  educated,  sermons  for  edification,  exe- 
getic  and  systematic  treatises  for  the  theologian, 
an  array  with  which  the  Church  at  the  time  had 
nothing  in  comparison.  To  what  degree  ecclesias- 
tical literature  that  first  deserved  the  name  of  sci- 
entific was  influenced  by  Valentinus  and  his  school 
is  best  seen  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
(qq.v.).  Not  only  did  Clement's  polemics  purely  or 
impurely  absorb  of  the  character  whom  he  attacked, 
but  he  borrowed  of  him  illustrations,  analogies,  and 
courses  of  thought  for  his  own  occasions.  The  com- 
mentaries of  Origen  were  doubtless  composed  in 
part  to  replace  Gnostic  exegesis  (cf.  John),  and  even 
his  sermons  may  have  been  more  or  less  inspired  by 
antipathy  to  the  "  soiil-destroying "  homilies  of 
the  Valentinians.  Even  the  hymn  of  Clement  may 
not  have  been  uninfluenced  by  Valentinian  poesy. 
Thus  the  Church  reshaped  the  weapons  of  its  ene 
mies  to  defeat  them;  but  the  memory  of  the  Valen- 
tinians was  retained  so  long,  that  after  the  last 
renmants  had  long  vanished,  they  still  formed  the 
subject  of  legislation  (Codex  TheodonanuSf  X.,  v. 
65,  §  2).  (Ebwin  Pbeuschen.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Consult  the  literature  under  Oitosfncmi, 
particularly  the  works  of  Matter,  Neander,  Baur,  Maud. 
Hilgenfeld,  King,  and  Ana;  alao:  G.  Heinrici,  Die  wUen- 
tinische  Gnotia  und  die  heilioe  Sehrift,  BroBlau.  1871  (best); 
DCB,  iv.  1076-^9  (indispenaable) ;  W.  MdUer,  GeechichU 
der  Koamoloffie  in  der  griecfnechen  Kirehet  pp.  407-442. 
Halle,  I860:  K.  Keasler,  Ueber  Gnoeie  und  alAabylomaehe 
Relioion,  in  the  Verhandlvnoen  of  the  5th  Internationa] 
Consress  of  Orientalists,  ii.  1,  pp.  288-305,  Berlin,  1882: 
T.  Zahn,  GeachiehU  dee  neideelamenaiehen  Kanone,  i.  718- 
763,  u.  953-961,  Leipeic,  1888-89;  A.  Hilcenfeid.  in 
ZWT,  1880,  pp.  280-300,  1883,  pp.  355-384.  1890,  1-63; 
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A.  E.  Brooke,  in  7*5,  L  4  (1891);  0.  Schmidt,  in  TV,  viii. 
1  (1802);  Hainaok,  Dogma,  paBsim.  oonsiilt  Index;  idem, 
LUUntur,  L  174-184,  ii  1,  pp.  291-296;  idem,  in  8BA, 
1808,  pp.  616-620;  F.  Tonn,  VaUnHnianUntenM  Hutorie 
oo  Lmre,  Oopenhacen,  1901;  E.  C.  H.  Peithmann,  Die 
VaUnamtaMr,  2  parts,  Bitterfeld,  1903;  E.  de  Faye.  In- 
troduetitm  &  FHud^  du  gnoatieinne^  pp.  81  aqq.,  Paxis,  1003; 
£.  H.  Schmitt,  Gnotia,  Leipeic,  1903;  Bardenhewer.  Oe- 
mMehU,  pp.  331-337;  idem,  Patniogiu,  pp.  68-^,  Eng. 
tnnaL,  St.  Louis,  1906;  P.  Wendland,  Die  hdlenuiUeh- 
rARMc&e  KuUur  in  ihren  BmUhungen  gu  JuderUwn  und 
CkritUmtym,  pp.  161  sqq.,  TQbingen,  1907;  C.  Earth,  DU 
JnUrpfUatUm  dst  Nnum  Tnlamentw  in  dar  valnUiniamaekan 
GwMit.  in  TV,  mcyO.  8  (1911);  Oeillier.  AuUura  aacrU, 
L  497  aqq..  ii.  640,  iv.  171, 610;  Sehaff,  Chriaftian  Chunk, 
n.  472'-482;  Neander,  Chnatian  Church,  i.  417-434  et 
paewim;  and,  in  fleneral,  works  oo  the  ohuroh  history  of 
the  time. 

VALERIAN,  va-U'ri-on,  PUBLIUS  LlCnUUS: 
Roman  emperor  253-260.  Valerian  came  of  dis- 
tinguished family,  and  was  trained  in  both  military 
and  dvil  fimctions.  He  came  to  the  purple  during 
the  bloody  times  which  closed  the  usurpation  of 
^P^ili*^",  being  made  emperor  in  Rhaetia  by  the 
army  in  253.  He  attempted  to  meet  the  difficiilt 
situation  at  home  and  the  warlike  conditions  on 
the  borders,  but  his  age  (sixty  years)  did  not  pei^ 
mit  the  employment  of  the  necessary  energy.  The 
result  was  insecurity  and  hesitation  in  the  face  of 
foreign  influences. 

[Valerian  had  been  nominated  censor  by  Decius, 
who  wished  to  revive  this  important  office  in  the 
empire,  and  the  choice  was  ratified  by  the  Roman 
senate.  But  Valerian  declined  a  position  which 
carried  with  it  really  imperial  power  on  the  groimd 
that  the  functions  belonged  to  the  emperor  (Gibbon, 
DeeUne  and  FaO,  i.  247-248).]  In  the  matter  of 
CSiristianity  Valerian  had  occupied  such  a  position 
under  Decius  that  Christian  tradition  rightly  saw 
in  him  the  instigator  of  the  Decian  persecution  (see 
Dbctdb,  Caittb  Messius  Quintttb  Tbajanus).  But 
he  broke  away  from  that  policy  and  gave  to  Chris- 
tians unwonted  signs  of  favor;  at  his  court  Chris^ 
tians  were  so  numerous  that  the  court  seemed  like 
**  a  church  of  €rod  "  (Dionysius,  in  Eusebius,  Hist, 
ecd.,  VII.,  X.  3;  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  2fl!i8).  This  situa- 
tion resembles  that  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and 
the  development  was  similar;  in  both  cases  an  anti- 
christian  party  gained  the  ear  of  the  emperor.  The 
antichristian  leader  was  the  Cieneral  Marcus  Fulvius 
Macrianus,  a  man  of  great  military  reputation,  and  a 
leader  in  Uie  Egyptian  mysteries,  which  explains  ins 
attitude.  His  political  reasons  are  in  doubt;  he  may 
have  ^med  at  the  purple,  and  perhaps  attempted  to 
carry  out  his  plans  by  causing  political  unrest.  At 
any  rate,  he  induced  the  emperor  to  issue  a  rescript 
in  257  which  forbade  the  Christians  to  hold  assem- 
blies and  to  use  the  cemeteries,  also  sending  the 
clergy  into  banishment.  Macrianus  was  evidently 
MmJT^g  at  the  CSiristian  organisation;  the  heads — 
the  clergy — ^were  to  be  removed  while  the  rank  and 
file  were  not  to  meet.  How  the  emperor  was  won 
over  by  the  heathen  party  is  not  known;  but  the 
terras  of  the  edict,  comparatively  mild,  reveals  the 
emperor's  earlier  good-will  for  the  Christians. 

In  258  a  new  rescript  was  issued:  bishops,  pres- 
byters, and  deacons  were  at  once  to  be  executed; 
Christiana  of  senatorial  or  equestrian  rank  were  to  be 
degraded  and  their  property  confiscated,  and,  if 
still  cootumacious,  were  to  suffer  death;    women 


were  threatened  with  confiscation  of  property  and 
banishment;  the  Christians  of  the  court  were  to  be 
put  in  chains  at  forced  servitude  on  the  imperial 
domains.  As  a  result  the  two  great  Christian  com- 
munities at  Rome  and  Carthage  lost  their  leaders. 
Bishop  Sixtus  of  Rome  fled  to  the  catacombs,  but 
was  captured  and  executed  (see  Siztub  II.);  and 
Cyprian  also  lost  his  life  the  same  year«  Rome  also 
suffered  loss  in  the  death  of  Saint  Laurence  (q.v.). 
The  Spanish  church  lost  Bishop-  Fructuosus  of 
Tarragona  (q.v.),  and  both  his  deacons.  In  the 
part  of  the  empire  under  Gallienus  the  persecution 
spread  and  was  thought  of  as  general.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  persecution  broke  out  only  in  limited 
foci  of  action,  and  there  did  not  destroy  Christian- 
ity; for  a  united  and  general  persecution  there  was 
neither  time  nor  strength.  Perhaps  Valerian  did 
not  stand  forcefully  bebdnd  the  rescript.  Yet  none 
c^  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  has  raised  so 
many  imanswered  questions  as  this. 

Valerian  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persian  king, 
by  whom  he  was  held  a  prisoner  till  his  death.  The 
two  sons  of  Macrianus  attempted  to  seise  the  throne, 
but  he  and  they  soon  fell.  Gallienus  caused  the 
persecutions  to  cease.  (Victor  Schultzb.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Souroes  are:  Eusebius,  Hial.  aod.,  VII., 
x.-xi.,  Eng.  tranaL  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  L  298-302;  and  the 
Acta  proconavlttria,  in  Cyprian,  Opara,  ed.  Hartel,  ii.  880. 
in  C8BL,  Consult:  L.  S.  Le  Nain  de  TOlemont.  HiaL 
daa  amparaura,  voL  iii.,  6  vols.*  Paris,  1720-38;  H.  Sohfl- 
ler,  O^chichta  dar  rlhniachan  KaiaanaU,  i.  2,  pp.  811  sqq., 
Qotha,  1883;  W.  Smith,  DicHonary  of  Grade  and  Raman 
Biography  and  Mythology,  in.  121^17,  London,  1800; 
P.  J.  Healy.  Tha  VaUrian  ParaacuHon,  ib.  1005;  Gibbon, 
DacUna  and  Fall,  chaps,  x.,  zvi.;  Sehaff,  ChriaHan  Chunk, 
ii.  62;  Neander,  Chriatian  Chunk,  i.  13^140  et  passiin; 
DCB,  iv.  1100-02;  the  liteiatuze  under  Ctpbxan;  Sex- 
tub  II.;  and  PxaaacTmoifS  of  Gbbistllnb. 

VALERIAN,  SAINT:  Bishop  of  (}emelium  (near 
the  modem  Nice),  southeastern  (Saul,  and  homi- 
list;  d.  about  460.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  kins- 
man of  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  but  the  only  details 
known  of  his  episcopate  are  that  he  attended  the 
Councils  of  Ries  (439)  and  Vaison  (452),  protested 
with  eighteen  other  €rallic  bishops  against  Leo  the 
Great  in  behalf  of  the  primacy  of  Aries  (see  Ablbs, 
Abchbibhopbic  of),  and  opposed  the  claims  of 
Theodore  ci  Fr^jus.  He  was,  Uierefore,  an  adherent 
of  Hilary  of  Axles  and  of  Faustus.  Valerian  is 
chiefly  important,  however,  for  his  homilies.  Up 
to  1612  the  only  one  known  was  the  De  bono  dii- 
cipUncB,  formerly  ascribed  to  Augustine,  but  proved 
to  be  Valerian's  by  Melchior  Goldast,  who  edited 
the  homily  (Geneva,  1601 ) .  In  a  Corbey  manuscript 
J.  Sirmond  found  nineteen  other  homilies  which 
he  ascribed  to  Valerian  (SancH  Valeriani  epiacopi 
Cemdierma  homUicB  vigifUi;  Uem  epistola  ad  monor 
cho8j  de  virttdibua  et  ordine  doctrincB  apasioUecB,  Paris, 
1612).  These  homilies  are  adorned  with  all  the 
artifices  of  the  Gallic  school  of  rhetoric,  including 
alliteration;  the  author  is  at  his  best  in  descrip- 
tions, and  his  style  is  modeled  on  that  of  Seneca. 
The  homilies  are  also  important  historically  as  sup- 
plementing Salvianus  (q.v.).  In  theology  Valerian 
avoids  dogmatic  controversy,  and  in  lus  doctrine 
of  grace  he  follows  Faustus  of  Ries  (q.v.),  ins  point 
of  view  scarcely  differing  from  that  of  OsBsarius  of 
Aries  (q.v.).  He  is  primarily  a  moralist,  his  chief 
thought  being  the  advancement  of  discipline,  of 
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work  for  its  own  sake  with  respect  to  God,  Christ, 

and  the  martyrs.    The  rapid  decline  of  his  see  city 

is  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  consigned  many  of 

the  homilies  of  Valerian  to  an  unmerited  oblivion, 

or  ascribed  them  to  others,  such  as  Petrus  Chrys- 

ologus  or  Eucherius.  (F.  Arnold.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  L.  Duchesne,  Pattea  epiacopaux  de  Van- 
eienne  OavU,  i.  290,  296.  Paria,  1907;  Histoire  litUraire  de 
la  France,  ii.  329-^29;  Tlllemont,  Mtmoirea,  xv.  125; 
N.  Schack,  De  Valeriano  aeetdi  quinti  homUela  Chrietiano, 
Copenha«en,  1814;  T.  Raynaud,  in  AfPL.  lii.  757-836; 
GaUia  Chriatiana,  iii  1268,  Paris,  1876;  A.  Malnoiy,  S. 
CUaire  iv*que  d^Arlea,  pp.  43,  70,  251,  Paris,  1894;  CeiUier, 
AvUwra  eacrSe,  x.  154-159.  viiL  444,  605;  DCB,  iv.  1103; 
XL,  zii  658-560. 

VALESIUS,  va-U'shi-us,  HENRICUS  (HENRI 
D£  VALOIS):  French  historian  and  scholar;  b.  at 
Paris  Sept.  10,  1603;  d.  there  May  7,  1676.  Edu- 
cated at  the  Jesuit  school  in  Verdun  and  at  the 
College  Clermont  in  Paris,  he  went,  in  1622,  to 
Bourges  to  study  law,  which  he  abandoned  in  1630 
to  devote  himself  to  scholarship.  The  first  results 
were  his  editio  princeps  of  the  tenth-century  com- 
pend  "  On  Virtue  and  Vice  "  (Polyhii,  Diodori  Si- 
etdif  Nicolai  Damasceni  .  .  .  excerpta  ex  coUedaneia 
ConstanHni  Avgusti  Porphyrogenelm,  Paris,  1634), 
and  his  edition  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1636). 
His  life-work,  however,  was  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Greek  church  historians,  comprising  the  writings 
of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and 
Evagrius,  with  excerpts  from  Philostorgius  and 
Theodorus  Lector  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1659-73;  ed.  W. 
Reading,  Cambridge,  1720  and  often).  His  minor 
writings  were  edited  by  P.  Burman  the  younger 
under  the  title  H.  Valesii  emendationum  libri  quin- 
que  ei  de  crUica  libri  dtu)  (Amsterdam,  1740),  which 
also  contains  his  orations  and  a  biography  by  his 
brother  Hadrian.  (G.  LAUBMANNf.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  H.  Valesios,  De  vita  Henrid  Valeeiit  Paris, 
1677;  KL,  xiL  560^563. 

VALETON,  JOZUA  JAN  PHILIPPUS:  The  name 
of  two  Dutch  Reformed  Old-Testament  scholars. 

1.  Jan  Valeton  the  Elder:  b.  at  The  Hague  Aug. 
28,  1814;  d.  at  Utrecht  Feb.  8,  1906.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Leyden  (1832-39),  and 
was  then  pastor  at  Waalsch  until  1844,  when,  after 
the  publication  of  his  doctor's  dissertation,  Taalibii 
Syntagma  Didorum  Brevium  et  Acuiorum  (Leyden, 
1884),  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Old  Test«anent 
at  the  University  of  Groningen.  In  1876  he  left 
Groningen  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  Leyden, 
where  he  was  the  colleague  of  Abraham  Kuenen 
(q.v.),  and  there  he  remained  until  advancing  years 
forced  him  to  retire  from  active  life.  His  theolog- 
ical position  may  be  described  as  that  of  a  liberal 
conservative.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  contri- 
butions to  theological  periodicals,  he  was  the  author 
of  Schets  der  hfbreeiech  apraakkunat  (1850). 

2.  Jan  Valeton  the  Younger:  Son  of  the  prece- 
ding; b.  at  Groningen  Oct.  14,  1848.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Geneva, 
after  which  he  was  pastor  successively  at  Verit, 
Gelderland  (1872-75),  and  at  Bloemendaal,  near 
Haarlem  (1875-77).  In  1877  he  was  called  to  his 
present  position  of  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  at  Utrecht.  He  has  twice  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  (or  Sjmod)  of  the  Province 


of  Utrecht  (1892,  1903),  and  was  the  prime  mover 
in  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  training  future 
missionaries;  he  has  also  exhibited  keen  interest 
in  the  Students'  Christian  Movement  connected 
with  the  Dutch  universities,  and  has  delivered  many 
addresses  at  their  gatherings.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Literary  Association  of  the  Netherlands  and 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  Like  his  fath^, 
he  is  theologically  a  liberal  conservative.  He  ac- 
cepts the  chief  position  of  the  Reuss-Graf-Kuenoi- 
Wellhausen  School  of  Old-Testament  criticism,  but 
is  an  uncompromising  defender  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  of  his  hteral  resurrection,  though  his  rea- 
sons are  rather  the  needs  of  the  Christian  life  than 
the  evidence  of  documents  and  the  lika 

Besides  many  contributions  to  Dutch  and  German 
theological  periodicals,  and  in  addition  to  a  laige 
niunber  of  addresses,  etc.,  he  has  written  Vierial 
voorlegingen  over  propheten  dea  Ouden  Verbonda 
(Utrecht,  1886,  2d  enlarged  ed.,  1908;  dealing  with 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  "  Deutero- 
Isaiah' *);  A moa  en Hoaea^ een  hoofatuk  uit de  geaxhied- 
enia  van  laraeVa  godadienat  (Nijm^gen,  1894;  Ger- 
man transl.  by  F.  K.  Echtemacht,  Giessen,  1898) ; 
Chriatua  en  het  Oude  Teatamenl  (1895);  Vergdng- 
lichea  und  Ewigea  im  Allen  Teatamenl  (Berlin,  1895) : 
De  Paalmen  (3  parts,  Nijmegen,  1902-05) ;  Het  Ondc 
Teatamenl  en  de  critik  (1906) ;  Het  Oude  Teaiameni 
in  het  licht  van  loetenachappeHjk  onderzoeg  (1907); 
0ud4eatamentiache  voardrackten  (1909  sqq.) ;  and  the 
section  on  the  Israelites  in  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la 
Saussaye's  Lehrhuch  der  Religianageachichie  (3d  ed, 
Tubingen,  1905).  T.  WrrroN  Daviks. 

VALLA,     vOiaa,     LAURENTIUS     (LORENZO): 

Italian  humanist  and  critic;   b.  at  Rome  1405:   d. 
„     ,  is  father  was  a  consistori&l 

advocate  in  Rome,  and  an  imcle  provided  Lorenxo 
with  a  humanistic  training  before  he  turned  to  the- 
ology. He  was  consecrated  as  priest  in  1431.  His 
first  writing,  De  voluptate  ac  de  vero  bonoj  was  not 
printed  until  1483.  Meanwhile  there  appeared 
Quoeationea  dialectics;  De  libero  arbUrio;  and  De  ele- 
gantiia  Laiini  aermaniaj  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  usual  didactics  and  Latinity  of  his  time.  In 
1435  or  1436,  Valla  entered  the  service  of  King 
Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon;  and  while  under  his  patron- 
age he  composed,  about  1440,  the  ^elebratgd  Dec- 
lamatio  de  falao  credita  et  ementUa  ConstanHni 
I  danationef  which  showed  the  .gQiC&Ued  "  Donation 
I  of  Constantine  "  (q.v.)  to  be  a  forgery.  By  1442, 
when  he  accompanied  Alfonso  to  Naples,  rumors 
were  already  abroad  that  his  views  were  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Church.  But  the  king  still  protected 
him  against  the  Inquisition,  so  that  the  judicial 
proceedings  against  him  were  suspended  (cf.  Valla's 
Opera,  pp.  195,  356).  At  Naples  Valla  composed 
CoUalio  Novi  Teatamentiy  though  this  was  not  pub- 
lished imtil  sixty  years  later  (ed.  Erasmus,  Annota- 
tionea  in  N,  7*.,  Paris,  1505),  being  "  the  first  fruit 
of  the  newly  awakened  philological  studies  in  behalf 
of  exegesis  ''  (cf.  Mancini,  Vila,  pp.  238  sqq.). 

An  attempt  of  Valla's  to  return  to  Rome  in  1444 
miscarried  through  the  fanaticisxn^f  the  priests, 
and  his  Apologia,  addressed  to  ^ugenius  IV.,  failed 
to  seciu*e  favor.    It  was  not  until  1447,  under  Nicho- 
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las  v.,  a  friend  to  humanists,  to  whom  Valla  dedi- 
cated the  first  part  of  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  that  he  obtained  an  appointment  at  Rome. 
But  at  once  strife  broke  out  between  him  and  the 
resident  humanists,  which,  so  far  as  Poggio  was  con- 
cerned, did  not  cease  even  with  the  death  of  Valla. 
But  the  latter's  didactic  industry  and  literary  pro- 
ductiveness, his  per8pica<aoiy  philological  and  his- 
torical critTcism  (cf.  his  Dectamaiio),  his  efforts  to 
free  science  from  the  fetters  of  scholastic  tradition, 
are  great  and  lasting  merits.    Certainly  Valla  ranks  \ 
as  a  precursor  of  modem  intellectual  freedom,  even^ 
though  the  ascription,  prW:iirsor  Luiherif  rather 
mialignly  applied  to  him  by  Bellarmine,  fits  him  only 
in  limited  measure.    His  writings,  besides  those  al- 
ready named,  are  abundant;   and  several  of  them, 
such  as  the  ElegojUioB  and  the  DedamatiOy  have  un- 
dergone repeated  editions.     Luther's  opinion   of  f 
him   was  "  The  like  of  whom  neither  Italy  norY 
the  whole  Church  produced  in  many  centurieai/ 
(ReapoTuio  ad  Lovan.  theol.,  Briefwechaelf  iv.  189). 
Mandni,  a  recent  biographer,  thus  measures  him: 

"  It  was  his  misfortune  to  dash  with  Poggio  who  perse- 
cuted him  without  rest  or  surcease  oven  beyond  his  grave. 
He  thus  had  against  him  Poggio*s  followers,  and  all  who 
wrote  in  sympathy  with  the  Curia.     What  availed  it  that . 
he  cultivated  Christian  principles  and  served  the  truth?    A  ' 
father  of  modem  criticism,  he  exercised  the  thorny  office,  \' 
not  for  the  sake  of  bending  it  to  his  personal  intcrcets,  but 
to  devate  humanity.     In  the  process  he  did  not  always  ob- 
•cave~&e  itght  measure  in  his  own  defense;    he  answered 
with  insult  where  he  misht  have  silenced  the  adveraary  by 
compefling  force  and  sharpness  of  demonstration.     Hence, 
brilliant  embodiment  of  the  Italian  intellect  though  he  was, 
he  did  not  find  the  reeognitiontSat  was  his  due,  in  his  own  ; 
time;  though  now  there  b  justly  conceded  him  a  place  among 
the  great  ones  whose  achievements  have  richly  furthered 
human  culture."  K.   Benrath. 

BxBUoaaAPBT:  Two  incomplete  editions  of  the  writings 
of  VaUa  were  published.  Basel.  1540  (1543)  and  Venice. 
1502;  Ulrich  von  Hutten  issued  the  Donatio  Conatantini 
in  1519;  J.  Vahlen  edited  the  Tria  Optucula,  Vienna, 
1800.  Accounts  of  the  life  have  bepn  given  by  J.  Vahlen, 
Vienna,  1864.  Berlin.  1870;  J.  Clausen.  Copenhagen, 
1861 :  C.  O.  Zampt,  m  ZeUschrifl  fQr  OeachichUwiMeruehaft, 
iv.  3S^  sqq.;  G.  Mancini.  Florence,  1891;  M.  von  Wolff. 
Leipeio,  1893;  L.  V.  Schwahn.  Berlin.  1896.  Consult 
further:  G.  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratwra  Ualiana, 
vL  3.  11  vols.,  Modena.  1772-95;  D.  G.  Monrad.  Die 
enU  Ccnbroverae  Hber  daa  OlauberubekenrUnis,  Gotha,  1881 ; 
A.  Gaspary.  OeaehieMe  der  iUdienxMhen  LiUeratur,  vol. 
iL,  StnsbuDg.  1888;  L.  AmabUe.  Inqitinnone  di  Napoli, 
i.  73  sqq..  CasteUo,  1892;  G.  Voigt.  Die  WiederbeUbuno 
dsB  klaanachen  AUeriunu,  i.  460  sqq.,  3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1893; 
Pastor,  Popet,  vols,  iv.-v.  passim;  Creighton,  Papaeu, 
iiL  170-173. 

VALLOMBROSA,  ORDER  OF.    See  Gualbbrto, 
Giovanni. 

VALTELLIHA,     val''tel-li'na,     REFORMATION 
AHD  COUHTER-REFORMATION  IN:     Valtellina, 
or  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adda  in  Northern  Italy, 
early  became  a  coveted  possession.    In  774  Charle- 
magne gave  it  to  the  monastery  of 
Eailier     St.  Denis  at  Paris,  but  before  long  it 
External    was  the  bone  of  contention  between 
Histoiy.     the  bishops  of  Como  and  of  Chur,  whose 
dioceses  here  met.    The  former  prelate 
already  had  estates  in  Valtellina,  and  in  1006  re- 
ceived from  Henry  II.  half  of  the  coimty;   accord- 
ingly, in  1190,  he  laid  claim  to  the  temporal  sover- 
eignty, and  fifteen  years  later  subdued   Bormio. 


In  1336,  however,  Bormio  again  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Chur,  but  in  1350  was  taken  by  the  Vis- 
conti  and  remained  part  of  Milan  until  1512.  In 
1404,  the  fugitive  Mastino  Visconti  presented  Val- 
tellina to  the  diocese  of  Chur.  In  the  struggles  for 
the  duchy  of  Milan  the  allies  expelled  the  French 
from  Valtellina  in  1512,  and  remained  there  as  con- 
querors until  1797,  except  for  a  short  time  after 
the  "  Valtellina  massacre  "  (see  below).  Ecclesi- 
astically Valtellina  remained  dependent  on  the 
bishop  of  Como,  who  was  originally  imder  the  juris- 
diction of  the  archbishop  of  Aquileia,  and  later 
imder  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan.  The  bishop 
of  Chur  (placed  under  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  in 
843),  therefore,  had  little  power  in  Valtellina, 
though  for  a  time  after  1530  he  was  given  an  an- 
nual compensation  for  his  loss  of  jurisdiction. 

Valtellina  received  the  "  new  doctrine  **  of  the 
Reformation  from  the  south,  so  that  it  remained 

free  from  the  Teutonizing  influences  of 
The  Ref-  the  Reformation  proceeding  from  Zu- 
ormation.    rich.    In  Grisons,  of  which  Valtellina 

then  formed  part,  the  religious  and 
social  reform  was  accomplished  under  the  influence 
of  the  Ilanz  Articles  of  1524  and  1526  (see  Ko- 
MANDER,  Johann),  and  at  Davos  in  1526  the  diet 
granted  religious  freedom  to  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Anabaptists.  Italian  Protestants,  driven 
from  their  country  by  the  commencement  of  the 
Counter-Reformation,  took  advantage  of  this  tol- 
eration and  settled  in  large  numbers  in  the  valley 
of  the  Adda  and  elsewhere,  many  availing  them- 
selves of  their  asylum  to  wage  war  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  After  1523,  in  like  manner,  a 
number  of  Waldenses  and  other  Protestants  fled 
from  Milan  to  Valtellina,  only  to  be  expelled  by  the 
allies  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants.  Reforma- 
tion and  Counter-Reformation  followed  fast  in  Val- 
tellina. In  the  second  decade  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury there  were  officials  with  Protestant  tendencies 
there,  though  the  great  Protestant  movement  did 
not  take  place  imtil  after  the  issuing  of  the  bull 
Licet  ab  initio  in  1542.  The  stream  of  fugitives  into 
the  Rhffitian  valleys  included  many  restless  spirits 
who  disturbed  both  religious  and  political  condi- 
tions. In  1529  an  Italian  preacher  was  brought 
from  Valtellina  to  Ilanz  for  examination  of  his 
teachings,  and  in  1544  two  Calabrian  monks,  Fran- 
cesco and  Hieronimo,  were  expelled  from  the  En- 
gadine  for  Anabaptist  doctrines  Chiavenna  was 
the  home  of  the  Neapolitan  Camillo  Renato,  an 
antitrinitarian  antipedobaptist,  and  of  Laelius  So- 
cinus  (q.v.),  until  a  church  order  made  it  impossible 
for  adherents  of  heterodox  doctrines  to  remain.  A 
certain  Tiziano  was  banished  for  antitrinitarianism 
and  antipedobaptism,  despite  his  retractions,  and 
the  ex-monk  Franciscus  Niger  of  Bassano  was  not 
free  from  suspicion,  though  he  was  in  close  harmony 
with  the  position  of  the  Zurich  reformers.  [Niger 
was  also  an  antitrinitarian  antipedobaptist.  a.  h.  n.] 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  among  the  fugitive 
Italians  many  of  unquestioned  standing  in  the  eyes 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Rhstian  Reformation.  At  first 
the  Italian  refugees  in  Valtellina  were  permitt<Ki 
only  to  reside  there,  not  to  preach.  In  1538,  how- 
ever, the  latter  privilege  was  granted  them,  and  in 
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1644  additional  favor  was  shown  Plrotestant  teach- 
ers and  preachers,  though  it  was  still  necessary  to 
guard  against  erroneous  doctrines.  The  Grisons, 
whoi  were  chiefly  Protestant,  supported  the  Refor- 
mation in  ValteUina  for  political  reasons.  The  result 
was  religious  antagonism,  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
ValteUina,  both  those  who  had  remained  true  to  the 
ancient  faith  and  those  who  had  been  won  back  by 
the  Jesuits,  uniting  with  the  other  Roman  Catholics 
of  Switzerland,  and  these  in  their  turn  with  Austria 
and  Milan.  Political  and  religious  antitheses  be- 
tween Valtellina  and  the  Orisons  continually  be- 
came intensified.  Valtellina,  which  had  welcomed 
the  Grisons  in  1512,  was  now  oppressed  by  them, 
and  the  religious  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  grievously  curtailed.  In  1551  it  was  rumored 
that  Austria  and  Spain  planned  to  invade  the  re- 
gion, but  Maurice  of  Saxony  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Protestants,  who,  four  months  after  the  treaty  of 
Passau,  received  a  new  edict  of  toleration  despite 
the  protests  of  the  pope  and  of  Spain.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  to  check  the  recrudescence  of  disturb- 
ing doctrines,  the  S3rnod  adopted  the  Confeasio 
RhcBtica,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Italians  in 
1553.  The  pope,  aided  by  Austria  and  Spain,  now 
sought  to  induce  the  Grisons  to  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  Valtellina,  and 
when  this  effort  failed,  the  Capuchins  were  sent, 
while  officials  of  the  Inquisition  were  ever  on  the 
watch  along  the  Milan  border.  In  1557  the  edict 
of  equal  toleration  for  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  in  Valtellina  was  renewed  after  the  Jesuits 
had  already  firmly  established  themselves  in  the 
district  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  decade. 

The  most  powerf \il  factor  in  the  crushing  of  Prot- 
estantism in  this  district,  however,  was  the  great 
archbishop  of  Milan,  Cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo  (q.v.), 
while  the  eictemal  dangers  confronting 
The        the  adherents  of  the  new  tenets  were 
Counter-    complicated  by  internal  doctrinal  di»> 
Reforma-   putes.    In  1564  Philip  II.  made  an  un- 
tion.        successful  demand  of  the  Grisons  for 
the  surrender  of  Protestant  heretics, 
and  in  1579  Borromeo  established  at  Milan  the 
Collegium   Helveticum,  largely  to  provide  priests 
for    Valtellina,   whereupon   the  Grisons  renewed 
their  exclusion  c^  foreign  priests.    Another  power- 
f  \il  agency  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  here  was  found  in  the  resmnption  of 
ecclesiastical   visitations,  interrupted   since    1532. 
Two  visitations  were  made  by  Giovanni  Francesco 
Bonhomini  in  1578  and  by  Borromeo  himself  in 
1580.    Nine  years  later  Feliciano  Ninguarda,  bishop 
of  Como,  made  a  more  extensive  visitation,  since, 
I    as  a  native  of  Valtellina,  the  Grisons  were  un- 
able to  forbid  him  to  exercise  pastoral  activity  in 
the  Adda  valley.    In  1639,  moreover,  the  chapter 
of  Milan  conferred  upon  the  bishop  of  Como  pleni- 
potentiary powers  for  ecclesiasticid  visitations  and 
for  the  execution  of  papal  bulls.    Closely  associated 
with  the  Reformation  and  Counter-Reformation 
here  were  the  fortunes  of  the  school  established  by 
the  Grisons  for  the  education   of   both   Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics  (apparently  the  first 
school  of  this  character)  at  Sondrio,  though  Milanese 
opposition  forced  its  transference  to  Chur  in  1585. 


In  1584  an  armed  foray  from  Milan  was  planned  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Valtellina  Protntants  and 
their  school,  but  it  was  betrayed  and  failed.  In 
1621,  however,  the  Spaniards  invaded  the  region, 
killed  600  Ptotestants  (the  so^saUed  "  ValteUina 
massacre  "),  and  with  one  blow  ended  the  school 
and  the  domination  of  the  Swiss  Grisons.  For 
nineteen  yean  the  latter  strove  in  vain  to  recover 
their  subjects,  but  in  1639  ValteUina  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  chapter  of  Milan,  which  forbade 
all  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion.  Every  effort, 
even  with  the  help  of  England  and  Prussia,  to  se- 
cure mitigation  was  in  vain.  Temporary  relief  was 
given  by  the  edict  of  toleration  of  Joseph  IL,  but 
in  1796  Napoleon  entered  Milan,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing y^ar  inade  Valtellina  part  of  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public, since  which  time  its  fortunes  have  been  those 
of  upper  Italy.  (C.  Camknisch.) 

BnuooaAPBT:  Soaroes  are:  BidoemOaaiaehe  Ah^ekkd^, 
vob.  iv,-v.,  ed.  J.  StrioUar,  BrugSt  1873  sqq.;  the  Re- 
kmane  of  Giaoomo  and  Qixolaino  Sonnao,  included  in 
N.  Baroiai  and  Q.  Berohet,  fietomofit  dtgli  Mate*  europei, 
Veoioe,  1856  aqq.;  E.  Roth,  Mery  d9  Vie  wt  Padavino,  in 
Qu9tUn  gur  Sehtoeigerg^tehidiU,  vol.  ▼.,  Baael.  1881;  tix 
Hiatoria  Ratioa,  in  the  aame,  vol.  ix..  ib.  1890;  Win. 
Akten  der  rihnuchen  Curie,  in  the  saine,  v6L  xvL,  ib.  1895; 
as  well  as  BoUincer's  comapondonoe  in  vola.  zviiL-xzr. 
of  the  aame;  Nuntiaturbtridkie  out  dmr  Sckweiz,  ed.  F. 
Steffeoa  and  H.  Reinhaidt,  vol.  L,  Solothum.  1906;  G. 
Alberti,  AntiefnUi  di  Bormio,  and  F.  F.  Nin<uarda.  AtH 
dMa  vitiia  padoroU  diocB&OMa,  in  "  Publicationa  of  the 
Oomo  Hiatorieal  Society**'  Oomo,  1890  aqq.;  Paolo  Sazpi. 
BT€oe  RdoHone  di  FoltoUMo,  in  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  ofhis 
Open,  Verona,  1758,  and  in  U.  Martinelli,  La  Campoffna 
del  mareheee  di  Cmarree,  CitUi  4i  Cattello;  abo  Sazpi*s 
Hiet.  of  the  CmmcU  of  TretO,  London,  1676.  Oooault  alio: 
the  literature  under  Bobbombo,  Cabu>  (biocraphiw  of 
him  contain  much  from  the  aouroea);  Komandbb,  Johahs; 
and  the  worka  on  the  Ruobmation  in  Switaeriand;  C. 
Oameniach,  Carlo  Borromeo  vnd  die  OegenreformaHon  im 
VeUlin,  Chur,  1901;  P.  A.  Lavisari,  Memorie  delia  Val- 
teUina, Coira,  1716;  C.  Oantu,  Bivottmone  deUa  Vaild- 
Una,  Como,  1831;  idem,  II  oaero  maeeUo  di  Vait^ina. 
liilan,  1885;  Q.  Romegialli,  Storia  deUa  VaUelUna,  Son- 
drio, 1834;  B.  Anhom,  Wiedergdnui  der  eotmoeliedum 
Kirehe  in  den  S  BUnden,  Chur,  1860;  £.  Haflter  and  Qeorg 
Tenatich,  BeUrllo*  *vr  Oeeehiehie  der  Bundner  Wimn, 
Davos,  1894;  J.  O.  Bfayer,  I>ae  KoneQ  von  Triml  tatd  dU 
OegenreformaHon  in  der  Schweie,  Stana,  1901-03;  J.  Diet- 
auer,  Oeeekiehte  der  odiweiMerieAen  Bidgenoeeenachafl,  voL 
iii.,  aotha,1907;  Sehaff,  Ckrietian  Chureh,  viL  146. 157, 160. 

VAHVAS,  vdm'vas,  REOPHYTOS:  Greek  Or- 
thodox; b.  in  Chios  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century;  d.  at  Athens  1855.  He  was  first  a 
monk,  apparently  in  Patmos,  and  later  returned  to 
Chios  for  further  study,  completing  his  education 
at  Paris.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  teacher  at  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  island,  and  during  the 
Greek  war  for  independence  was  secretary  to  Prince 
Demetrius  Ypsilanti.  He  was  then  a  teacher  at  the 
Ionic  Academy  in  Corfu  (1828-^)  and  at  Syre 
(1833-37),  and  from  1837  until  his  death  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Athens.  A  representative 
of  liberalism  in  Church  and  State,  Vamvas  became 
known  to  the  West  by  being  involved  in  the  strug- 
gle of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
Greece.  This  society  determined,  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  translate  the 
Old  Testament  without  the  Apocrypha  from  Hebrew 
into  Romaic,  and  Vamvas  was  engaged  to  assist  in 
the  work  as  a  Greek  scholar.  In  1833  the  Greek 
Church  became  independent,  and  the  eleventh  para- 
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graph  of  its  statutes  required  the  synod  to  protect 
pure  doctrine  and  guard  against  proselytizing.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  a  storm  of  protest  arose 
against  a  translation  which  not  only  imdermined 
the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  but  also  lacked 
the  Apocrypha,  especially  as  there  was  an  earnest 
desire  to  educate  the  people  to  use  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament  in 
the  original  Greek  inistead  of  a  Romaic  version. 
So  sharp  became  the  controversy  that  in  Apr.,  1835, 
the  govenunent  forbade  the  use  c^  the  new  transla- 
tions in  schools  and  churches,  thus  restoring  the 
authority  of  the  Septuagint.  The  orthodox  party 
was  not  satisfied,  however,  and  Vamvas  was  de- 
nounced as  the  chief  translator  for  the  English.  He 
replied  in  a  "  Brief  Answer  "  (Athens,  1836),  de- 
fending the  translation  and  his  work  on  it  on  both 
religious  and  scientific  groimds,  and  referring  point- 
edly to  abuses  existing  in  the  Greek  Church,  particu- 
larly in  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy.  He  was  now 
obliged  to  defend  his  alleged  attacks  on  the  Septua- 
gint before  the  synod,  which  condemned  both  his 
"  Brief  Answer  "  and  his  pamphlet  "  On  the  Mod- 
em Greek  Church  "  (Athens,  1839),  and  sought  in 
vain  to  have  the  government  proceed  against  him. 
Though  the  entire  affair  ended  disastrously  for  the 
Bible  Society,  Vamvas  was  instrumental  in  arou- 
sing a  more  active  study  of  the  Bible  among  his 
countrymen. 

Vamvas  was  likewise  active  in  other  departments 
of  theology.  Besides  a  work  on  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  wrote  a  "  Handbook  of  the 
Rhetoric  of  the  Sacred  Pulpit "  (Athens,  1851),  but 
became  most  famous  for  hiis "  Elements  of  Ethics  " 
(1818)»  a  rationalistic  philosophy  of  religion  and 
system  of  ethics.  The  great  etMcal  principles  he 
held  to  be  God  and  the  htmian  conscience,  and  he 
divided  duties  into  those  toward  God,  toward  self, 
and  toward  man.  The  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God  forms  the  introduction  to  the  duties  toward  the 
Deity,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  that  of  the  duties  toward  self;  while  the 
theory  of  human  society  forms  the  preface  to  the 
duties  toward  man.  (Phiupp  Meter.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  J.  Weoger,  BeiMlge  zur  Kenntnia  dea  09- 
gemwOartioen  OeiaUB  ,  ,  .  der  griee/UBchen  Kireke,  Berlin, 
1839;  R.  Nioolai,  Oemhiehte  der  neuoriechitehen  biUera- 
tm-,  p.  128,  Lapaie.  1876;  A.  D.  Kyiiakos,  OeachiefUe  dor 
onentaUaehen  Kinhe,  146S-1898,  ib.  1002. 

VAN  BUREN,  JAMES  HEARTT:  Protestant 
Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  Porto  Rico;  b.  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1850.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  (A.B.,  1873)  and  at  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  Biiddletown,  Conn,  (graduated  1876).  He 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1876,  and  was 
rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Biilford,  Conn.  (1876-78), 
Trinity,  Seymour,  Conn.  (1878-80),  St.  Paul's, 
Ekiglewood,  N.  J.  (1880-^),  St.  Paul's,  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.  (1884-90),  and  St.  Stephen's,  Lynn, 
Biass.  (1890-1001).  In  1902  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  missionary  district  of  Porto  Rico.  He 
has  written  Latin  Hymns  in  English  Verse  (Boston, 
1904). 

VAN  DTCK,  van  doik,  CORNELIUS  VAN  ALEN: 
Reformed  Dutch  medical  missionary;  b.  at  Kin- 
derhook,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  13,  1818;   d.  at  Beirut  Aug. 


13,  1895.  He  was  educated  at  Kinderhook  Acad- 
emy, and  in  medicine  at  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia  (1839);  appointed  missionary  c^  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  Syria,  1839;  sailed  from  Boston 
for  Beirut  Jan.,  1840;  was  ordained  by  Syrian  Mis- 
sion in  council,  Jan.  14,  1846;  principal  dt  Mission- 
ary Seminary,  1848-52;  then  missionary  in  the 
Sidon  field  till  1857;  translator  of  the  Bible  into 
Arabic  from  1857,  and  manager  of  the  Mission 
Press,  1857-80;  physician  to  St.  John's  Hospital, 
and  professor  c^  pathology  in  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College,  Beirut,  till  1883;  after  that,  physician  to 
St.  Gleorge's  Hospital.  He  was  "  broad  Calvinistic  " 
in  his  theology.  He  taught  Hebrew  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City,  while  superin- 
tending the  printing  of  his  translation  of  the  Arabic 
Bible  at  the  American  Bible  Society,  1866-^7.  He 
translated  into  Arabic  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
Shorter  Caleckism  (Beirut,  1843);  Sch(k»berg^otta 
Family  (1885);  and  was  the  author  in  Arabic  of 
various  text-books  in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
medicine.  He  was  noted  for  bis  mastery  of  the 
Arabic  language  and  literature. 

VAN  DTKE,  HENRY  JACKSON:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Qermantown,  Pa.,  Nov.  10, 1852.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Princeton  College  (A.B.,  1873)  and  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (graduated  1877). 
In  1878  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  held  pastorates 
at  the  United  Congregational  Church,  Newport, 
R.  I.  (1879-82),  and  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  (My  (1883-1900);  became  professor  of 
Kngllsh  literature  in  Princeton  University,  1900. 
His  writings  include:  The  Reality  of  Religion  (New 
York,  1884);  The  Story  of  the  Psalms  (1887);  Ser- 
mons to  Young  Men  (1893);  The  Christ  Child  in  AH 
(1894);  The  Other  Wise  Man  (1896);  The  Gospel 
for  an  Age  of  Doubt  (1896);  The  First  Christmas 
Tree  (1897) ;  The  Builders,  and  other  Poems  (1897) ; 
The  Lost  Word  (1898);  The  Gospel  for  a  World  of 
Sin  (1899) ;  The  Toiling  of  Fdix,  and  other  Poems 
(1900);  The  Poetry  of  the  Psalms  (1900);  The 
Friendly  Year  (1900);  The  Ruling  Passion  (1901); 
The  Open  Door  (Philadelphia,  1903);  Music,  and 
other  Poems  (New  York,  1904);  The  School  of  Ufe 
(1905);  Essays  in  A'j^ieaivm  {y^/^y,  TheSpiriiof 
Christmas  (1905);  Days  off,  and  Other  Digressions 
(1907);  The  Music-Lover  (1907);  Counsds  by  the 
Way  (190S);  House  of  Rimmon  (1908);  Out  of  Doors 
in  the  Holy  Land  (1908);  White  Bees  and' Other 
Poems  (1909);  SpirU  of  America  (1910);  and  Com- 
pLeU  Poems  (1911). 

VAN  HORNE,  DAVID:  Reformed  (German);  b. 
at  Glen,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11, 1837.  He 
was  graduated  from  Union  College,  1864;  and  at 
the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J., 
1867;  was  pastor  of  Reformed  Church  (Dutch), 
Greenwich,  N.  J.,  1868;  of  Reformed  Church  (Ger- 
man), Dayton,  O.,  1868-75;  of  First  Reformed 
Church  (German),  Philadelphia,  1875-^;  professor 
of  systematic  theology  in  and  president  of  the  Hei- 
delberg Theological  Seminary,  Tiffin,  O.,  1888- 
1907;  since  1907  he  holds  the  same  position  in  the 
New  Central  Theological  Seminary,  Da3rton,  O.  His 
theological  position  is  conservative.    His  publica- 
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tions  embrace  an  edition  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism (Philadelphia,  1881, 9th  ed.,  Cleveland,  1908); 
History  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia,  1876);  Tent  and  Saddle  Life  in  the 
Holy  Land  (1885);  The  Church  and  the  Future  Ufe 
(Cleveland,  1904). 

VAN  KHIK,  HIRAM:  Disciple  of  Christ;  b.  at 
Washington  Court  House,  O.,  Feb.  13,  1868.  He 
was  educated  at  Hiram  College,  Hiram,  O.  (A.B., 
1892),  Yale  Divinity  School  (B.D.,  1895),  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  (Ph.D.,  1900),  where  he  was 
fellow  (189^-1900).  He  was  pastor  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Street  Church  of  Christ,  Buffalo  (1890-91), 
Central  Christian  Church,  Nevada,  Mo.  (1896-97), 
and  Christian  Chiirch,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  (1897- 
1898) ;  instructor  in  the  Disciples'  Divinity  House, 
Chicago  (189&-1900),  and  since  1900  dean  and  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  theology  in  Berkeley  Bible  Semi- 
nary, Berkeley,  Cal.  He  has  also  lectured  on  orien- 
tal history  in  the  University  of  California  since  1902, 
and  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
American  Christian  Missionary  Society  in  189^ 
1900.  In  theology  he  is  "a  moderate  in  his  doc- 
trinal positions  and  active  in  the  practical  admin- 
istration of  his  denomination."  He  has  written 
The  Rise  of  the  Current  Reformation;  or^  a  Study  in 
the  History  of  Theology  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  (St. 
Louis,  1906). 

VAN  MANEN,  vdn-ma'nen,  WILLEM  CHRIS- 
TIAN: Dutch  theologian;  b.  at  Noordeloos,  near 
Gorkum  (22  m.  e.s.e.  of  Rotterdam),  Holland,  Aug. 
8,  1842;  d.  at  Leyden  July  12,  1905.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  schools  at  Benschop  and 
at  Ijselen;  entered  the  University  of  Utrecht  in 
1859,  studying  especially  under  Opzoomer  and 
Doedes  (D.D.,  1865,  for  his  dissertation:  Onderzoek 
haar  de  echtheid  van  Paulus*  eersten  brief  aan  de 
Thessalonicensen);  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  at  Abbenbroek  (1865-70),  at.Win- 
kel  (1870-75),  and  at  Zierksee  (1875-84),  showing 
himself  a  good  preacher  and  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  theological  contro- 
versies of  the  time.  In  Oct.,  1884,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  connection  with  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  at  the  University  of  Groningen, 
and  entered  upon  his  office  by  delivering  an  in- 
augural address  on  Dec.  11,  1884,  his  subject  being 
Het  persoohlijk  karakter  der  UersteUige  godgdeerdheit 
("  The  personal  character  of  a  professorship  of 
theoldgy  ") ;  the  next  year  he  became  professor  of 
old  (not  early)  Christian  literature  and  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  at  Leyden,  and  inaugurated  his  work 
in  this  his  last  earthly  home  by  an  address  on  De 
leerstod  der  Oud-christdijke  letter-kunde  (*'  The  ChsAr 
of  Old  Christian  Literature  ").  The  very  title  of 
the  chair  indicates  the  point  of  view  to  which  Van 
Manen  had  brought  himself.  He  had  now  for  some 
time  argued  against  the  prevalent  habit  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  canonical  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  and  early  Christian  literature.  He  em- 
braced the  whole  down  to  about  180  a.d.  imder  one 
category,  "  Old  Christian  Literature,"  preferring 
"  old  "  to  **  early  "  owing  to  the  previous  use  of 
the  latter  in  a  different  sense. 

Van  Manen  was  not  a  popiilar  preacher,  yet  he 


was  always  listened  to  with  respect  and  even  a(i- 
miration  Ijy  thoughtful  hearers.  His  sermons  wen* 
clear,  but  too  closely  reasoned  and  too  full  of  mat- 
ter to  make  it  easy  for  the  conmion  man  to  follow 
them.  That  fondness  for  controversy  which  never 
left  him  showed  itself  even  in  his  student  da3rs  when 
(i.e.,  in  1864)  he  joined  issue  with  one  of  his  teachers 
— ^Van  Ooztersee — on  the  question  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  II  Thessalonians.  In  later  years  he  had 
controversies  with  Jacobus  Cramer,  A.  Kuyper,  and 
many  others.  Though  at  first  he  vigorously  assailed 
the  advanced  views  of  Loman  and  other  members 
of  the  Groningen  school  on  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  afterward  adopted  these  views, 
carrying  them  to  a  farther  point  than  his  prede- 
cessors Loman,  Steck,  and  others.  He  wrote 
largely  for  religious  magazines — Vaterldndsche  letter- 
oefeningerij  Gotlesdienstig  album,  Theologische  Tijd- 
schrift;  of  this  last  he  was  editor  from  1890  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

In  1903,  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  power  and  in- 
fluence, probably  owing  to  his  excessive  industr}' 
and  zeal,  he  was  suddenly  laid  low  by  a  paral^'tic 
seizure,  from  which  he  never  sufficiently  recovered 
to  att^npt  any  further  work,  literary  or  academic, 
though  his  name  remained  among  the  editors  of  the 
Theologische  Tijdsckrift  to  the  end  of  1905.  After 
a  lingering  illness  in  which  the  once  strong  mind 
gave  way  more  and  more,  he  died,  greatly  regretted 
by  colleagues  and  by  a  large  niunber  of  scholars  in 
all  lands.  Even  those  who  rejected 'his  opinions 
admired  his  industry,  courtesy,  kindness,  and  trans- 
parent honesty.  He  had  a  tall,  imposing  figure,  and 
was  broad  of  shoulder,  his  large  heeul  being  covered 
with  a  goodly  quantity  of  curly  hair. 

His  principal  works  were  the  following:  (1)  Hand- 
leiding  voor  de  Oudnckristelijke  Letlerkundc  (1890; 
the  substance  of  this  work  is  given  by  the  author 
himself  in  the  article  "  Old  Christian  Literature  " 
in  EBf  vol.  iv.;  there  is  a  brief  analysis  also  in  the 
Hibbert  Joumalf  i.  193).  Van  Manen  denies  in  this 
work  that  the  so-called  "  Epistles  "  of  the  New 
Testament  are  letters  proper:  they  are  rather  dog- 
matic and  practical  treatises  by  unknown  authors, 
one  of  them  coming  from  the  pen  of  the  Apostle 
Paxil.  (2)  Paulus,  This,  his  greatest  work,  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts:  (a)  De  Handdingen  der 
Apostelen  (1890;  on  the  Acts);  (b)  De  Brief  aan  de 
Romanen  (1891;  on  Romans);  (c)  De  Brievcn  aan 
de  Korinthiers  (1896;  on  I  and  II  Corinthians) .  Of 
this  work,  which  discusses  more  fully  most  of  the 
problems  dealt  with  in  the  former  work,  an  analy- 
sis is  given  by  Thomas  Whittaker  in  his  Origins  cf 
Christianity  (pp.  67  sqq.,  2d  ed.,  London,  1909). 
Especially  worthy  of  notice  are  his  articles  "  Paul.'' 
"  Philippians,"  and  "  Romans,"  in  EB,  and  those 
in  The  Expository  Times,  vol.  ix.,  defending  him- 
self against  Samuel  Davidson.  Though  few  theo- 
logians accept  the  rationalistic  conclusions  to  which 
Van  Manen  came.  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  of  Oxford, 
speaks  of  him  as  "  the  man  whom  future  readers 
of  the  Bible  will  bless  for  having  set  Gospels  and 
Epistles  in  intelligible  time  relations."  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  in  May,  1904,  the  Rationalistic  Press  As- 
sociation in  London  elected  him  an  "  Honorary 
Associate."  T.  WrrroN  Davies. 
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Bibuoorapht:  ThT,  1905,  p.  385  (obituary);  E.  U.  Mey- 
boom.  in  ThT,  1906,  pp.  193-252  (on  Van  Manen's  life 
au(l  literary  works);  K.  Steck,  in  Prvteatantiacke  MonaU- 
vhrift,  ix  (1905),  October:  Pijper.  "  Die  hollandache 
Uihel-Kritik  "  in  ProtettantUcKe  Monattaehrift,  vols,  x.- 
xi.;  rjB.  1906. 

VAN  PELT,  JOHN  ROBERT:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal; b.  near  Todd's  Point,  Shelby  County,  Ky., 
Xov.  10, 1862.  He  received  his  education  at  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  III.  (B.A.,  1882; 
M.A.,  1885),  Boston  University  (S.T.B.,  1887;  Ph.D., 
1893),  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111., 
and  the  University  of  Halle;  he  entered  the  minis- 
try of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1887,  serv- 
ing in  Illinois  till  1891,  when  he  became  professor 
of  systematic  theology  in  the  Iliff  School  of  Theol- 
ogy, Denver,  Col.;  in  1901  he  returned  to  the  pas- 
torate, and  served  in  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  till 
in  1909  he  went  to  his  present  position  of  professor 
of  philosophy  and  Biblical  literature  in  Cornell  (Ik>l- 
lege,  Mount  Vernon,  la.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  preparing  a  Sunday-school  hymnal 
for  the  use  of  his  denomination.  His  theological 
position  is  that  of  a  moderate  conservative;  he  holds 
to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Christian  revelation 
in  the  Bible,  but  concedes  full  liberty  to  the  proc- 
esses of  criticism.  He  has  been  largely  influenced 
by  K&hler  in  his  theological  thinking. 

VAN  TIL.    See  Til,  Salomon  van. 

VANCE,  SELBY  FRAME:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Oneida,  Knox  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  17, 1864.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Lake  Forest  University  (B.A.,  1885), 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1888-90),  McCor- 
mick  Theological  Seminary  (1891),  and  Berlin  Uni- 
versity (1893-95);  and,  after  holding  a  pastorate 
at  Girard,  Kan.  (1891-93),  was  professor  of  Greek 
in  Parsons  College  (1895-1900)  and  of  English 
Bible  in  Wooster  University  (1900-05).  Since  1905 
be  has  been  professor  of  church  history  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary. 

VANDALS:  A  people  of  Teutonic  stock,  dis- 
tinguished in  secular  history  for  their  great 
migrations  from  the  northeast  of  Europe  to  the 
south  and  then  to  the  extreme  southwest  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  in  church  history  for*  their 
extreme  tenacity  to  Arianism.  In  the  time  of  Pliny 
the  elder  and  Tacitus  the  Vandals  were  settled  be- 
tween  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  but  by  the  period 
of  the  great  Marcomannic  war  (166-181)  they  had 
reached  the  territory  represented  by  the  modem 
Silesia.  A  century  later  Aurelian  found  it  necessary 
to  protect  the  middle  Danube  against  them;  but 
about  330,  hard  pressed  by  their  northern  neighbors, 
they  received  protection  from  Constantino  the  Great 
in  Pannonia,  though  forced  to  recognize  Roman 
sovereignty.  About  407  the  Vandals,  together  with 
the  Caucasian  Alans  and  a  Swabian  tribe,  left  Pan- 
nonia, and,  after  ravaging  Gaul,  sought  new  homes 
in  Spain,  where  they  settled  first  in  the  north,  in  Gali- 
cia  (409-423),  and  then  in  the  south,  in  Bsetica,  the 
modem  Andalusia  (423-429).  Their  Arian  Chris- 
tianity they  received  from  the  Emperor  Valens. 

In  429  (jrenseric,  Vandal  king  since  427,  landed 
with  some  80,(XX)  followers,  of  whom  50^000  were 
warriors,  on  the  coast  of  northern  Africa.  The  Van- 
dal kingdom  properly  dates,  however,  from  Oct.  19, 


439,  when,  utterly  disregarding  the  terms  of  the 
peace  made  at  Hippo  Regius  on  Feb.  11, 435,  Gense- 
ric  stormed  and  sacked  Carthage,  which  he  made 
his  capital.  From  440  until  475  he  harried  the  Medi- 
terranean coasts  almost  annually,  and  in  June,  455, 
pillaged  Rome  itself.  He  ruled  northern  Africa  from 
Mauretania  to  Cyrene,  and  also  C]k)rsica,  Sardinia, 
the  Balearic  Isles,  Iviza,  Formentera,  and  part  of 
Sicily. 

The  African  Vandal  kingdom,  unprecedentedly 
isolated  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  ancient  world, 
suffered  more  than  any  other  Teutonic  Arian  do- 
main on  the  Mediterranean  from  a  twofold  internal 
antithesis,  national  and  religious.  In  his  new  home 
Genseric  found  two  ruling  estates,  the  ecclesia^ 
tical  nobility,  or  bishops,  and  the  secular  nobles,  or 
posaessores.  Both  were  systematically  crushed  as 
main  supports  of  Catholic  power,  but  when,  in 
token  of  allegiance,  the  Vandal  king  demanded 
Arian  rebaptism  and  disciplined  loyal  Catholics, 
the  persecution  was  political  rather  than  religious. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  came  into  better  rela- 
tion with  the  two  divisions  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
he  was  lenient  toward  his  orthodox  subjects,  and 
at  one  time  the  African  Bishop  Victor  of  Cartenna 
could  present  him  with  an  impassioned  refutation 
of  Arianism  without  Ul  consequences.  On  Jan.  25, 
477,  the  aged  Vandal  king  died  at  peace  with  all 
his  foes.  Except  for  his  religious  persecutions, 
Genseric  was  a  ruler  of  a  high  degree  of  statesman- 
ship, and  his  personal  integrity  and  purity  were 
irreproachable.  The  taint  of  immorality  alleged 
against  him  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  {Panegyrictis, 
V.  327  sqq.)  is  refuted  by  the  activity  of  his  life, 
for  until  about  474  he  led  almost  all  his  expeditions 
in  person.  He  was  equally  ready  to  recognize  no- 
bility in  others;  while  among  his  acts  of  toleration 
to  his  orthodox  subjects  may  be  mentioned  his  per- 
mission, at  the  request  of  Valentinian  III.,  for  the 
Catholics  of  Carthage  to  elect  Deogratias  as  their 
bishop  after  their  community  had  been  desolate  for 
years  (Oct.  24,  454). 

Genseric  was  succeeded  by  his  unworthy  son, 
Huneric  (477-484),  who  at  first  spared  the  Catho- 
lics out  of  fear  of  Byzantium,  and  even  permitted 
them  to  choose  Eugenius  bishop  of  Carthage  in 
481,  only  to  persecute  the  orthodox  with  ever-in- 
creasing barbarity  after  482.  Guntamund  (484- 
496)  spared  the  Catholics,  and  his  successor,  Thrasa- 
mimd  (496-523),  contented  himself  with  banishing 
the  most  important  bishops.  Hilderic  (523-530), 
the  son  of  Himeric  and  the  West  Roman  Princess 
Eudocia,  granted  absolute  religious  freedom.  Cath- 
olic S3mods  were  again  held  on  African  soil  at  Junca 
(523),  Sufes  (524),  and  Carthage  itself  (525).  Hil- 
deric's  policy,  however,  allying  him  with  Byzan- 
tium, then  ruled  by  Justinian,  and  estranging  him 
from  his  natural  allies,  the  Ostrogoths,  led  to  his  fall. 
His  aged  cousin,  Gelimer  (or  Geilamir),  a  fervent 
Arian,  had  him  dethroned  and  put  to  death.  In 
533-534,  (jrelimer  himself  succumbed  to  Belisarius 
at  Decimum  and  Tricameron,  and  North  Africa 
with  the  islands  became,  under  the  name  of  the 
Exarchate  of  Carthage,  a  Byzantine  province  until 
it  fell  a  prey  to  Islam  in  709.  The  last  Vandal  king, 
a  romantic  character,  received  rich  estates  in  Galicia, 
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where  he  was  prevented  from  accepting  patrician 
rank,  the  highest  honor  that  Bysantium  could  be- 
stow, only  by  his  refusal  to  abandon  the  Arian  faith. 
From  the  neighboring  Moorish  tribes  Genseric 
received  his  so-called  testament  or  law  of  succes- 
sion, whereby  the  son  did  not  regularly  follow  the 
father,  the  heir  to  the  throne  in  each  case  being  the 
eldest  descendant  in  direct  line  from  Genseric  him- 
self. The  aim,  as  in  the  corresponding  rule  of  the 
Osmanli  Turks,  was  to  prevent  degeneration  of  the 
ruling  stock,  but  among  both  peoples  it  proved 
unsuccessful.  (Franz  GOrres.) 

BiBuoGiLkPHT:  SouraeB  are:  Victor  of  Vita,  BitL  peneeu- 
HoriM  Afiieatua  promficMt,  ed.  M.  PetMheoic,  in  CSCB, 
vol.  vii..  and  in  MGH,  Auet,  onL,  iii  (1879).  1-^,  Oenn. 
transL  by  A.  Mally,  Vienna,  1884;  Pioooptus,  De  bdlo 
Vandalieo,  in  Opera,  ed.  J.  Hauiy,  i.  307  aqq.,  Leipuo, 
1905,  Genn.  trand.  by  D.  CkMte,  ib.  1885;  PiXMper  Tiion, 
EpUoma  ehromca,  ed.  T.  Monmwen.  in  MOB,  Auet.  ant., 
ix  (1892);  Victor  Tonnennenns,  Cknmeon,  ed.  T.  Momm- 
aen,  in  MOB,  Aud,  ant,,  zi  (1898).  Ouiault  further: 
F.  Papenoordt,  Oeadiiehte  der  vandalitehen  Berrachafi  in 
Afrika,  Berlin,  1837;  F.  Dahn,  Dm  KOnioa  der  Qermanm, 
vol.  i.,  Munich,  1881;  idem,  Oarmani%eh^romaniiache  Ur- 
oeaehiehte,  i.  147-222.  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1899;  Stodler  von 
WolffengrOn,  Die  Vandaien,  Boaen,  1883-84;  F.  Wx«de, 
UAer  die  Spraehe  der  WandaUn,  Straabuic,  1886;  W. 
PAtanh.  Victor  von  Vita,  Ddbeln,  1887;  L.  Schmidt,  Ael- 
.  teale  Geachiehte  der  Wandalen,  Leipaic,  1888;  idem.  Ge- 
ecfnehU  der  WandaUn,  ib.  1901;  A.  Ebert.  Geechiehte  der 
Literatur  dee  MitteldUert,  i.  455  aqq.,  2d  ed.,  Leipaic,  1889;  O. 
Boianer,  Etudee  diktat,  relioieuee,  in  Revtte  dee  deux  mondee, 
iz  (1890),  145-172;  T.  Hodgkin.  Italy  and  her  Tnvadere, 
vob.  ii.-iii.,  Oxford,  1892;  A.  Schwarae,  Sntwiehlung  der 
afirikanieehen  Kirche,  pp.  153-183,  Q5ttinicen,  1892;  F. 
QOrrea.  in  ZWT,  zxxvi.  1  (1893).  494-511;  idem,  in  Hia- 
lorieehee  JaMnush,  1911,  U.  828-882;  F.  Ferrtre,  De  Vic- 
torie  Viteneia  lihro,  Paxia.  1898;  F.  Martroye,  UOecident  h 
Ttpoque  bysonitne.    Gotha  et  Vandalea,  Paria,  1904. 

VANE,  SIR  HENRY,  JR.:    Statesman  and  re- 
ligious enthusiast;  b.  at  Hadlow  (18  m.  s.e.  of  Lon- 
don) 1613;  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  London,  June 
14, 1662.   His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  a  privy 
councilor  of  Charles  I.    About  the  age  of  fifteen  the 
son  was  converted  to.Puritanism,  and  when,  shortly 
after,  he  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Magda- 
len Hall,  Oxford,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance.    After  leaving  the  univer- 
sity he  traveled  on  the  continent,  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  1632.    As  the  son  of  a  courtier  and  the 
possessor  of  great  talents,  he  was  naturally  equipped 
for  places  of  preferment,  but  his  hostility  to  the 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  unconquerable.    To  enjoy  greater  freedom  of 
worship  he  emigrated  to  New  England  in  1635,  and 
was  enthusiastically  received  at  Boston  in  consid- 
eration of  his  high  birth  and  the  sacrifices  he  was 
making  for  the  sake  of  conscience.    He  became  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  the  following 
year,  but  failed  of  reelection  because  of  the  religious 
disputes  in  which  he  became  involved.     Among 
other  things  he  lent  the  protection  of  his  position  to 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  (see  Antinomianibm  and 
Amtinomian  CoNTBOVEBsnBS,  II.,  2)  in  the  contro- 
versy she  occasioned  by  her  energetic  preaching 
concerning  the  "  covenant  of  grace  "  and  the  "  cove- 
nant of  works.''    Apart  from  being  an  upholder  of 
freedom  of  religious  opinion,  he  naturally  sym- 
pathized with  the  mystical  teaching  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwells  in  a  justified  person  and  that  the  rev- 
elation of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul  of  a  believer  is  su- 


perior to  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  Vane's  inter- 
ference in  ecclesiastical  affairs  increased  the  discord, 
and  the  agitation  which  was  fraught  with  real  dan- 
ger to  the  infant  colony  cost  him  his  popularity. 
In  Aug.,  1637,  he  sailed  for  England  to  play  a  a»- 
siderable  part  in  the  events  that  resulted  io  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 

In  Jan.,  1639,  through  his  father's  infiuence,  Vane 
was  made  joint-treasurer  of  the  navy  with  Sr  W. 
Russell.    He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment and  soon  forged  to  the  front  as  a  lead»  of  the 
anti-court  party.    He  procured  the  oondenmation 
of  Strafford  and  carried  up  the  impeachment  of 
Laud  from  the  conmions,  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War  was  a  aealous  supporter  of  Parlia- 
ment.   He  attended  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines  (q.v.)  and  pleaded  passionately  for  full  Mhet- 
ty  of  conscience  for  all  religions.    When  the  En^isb 
parliament  became  apprehensive  of  the  security  of 
its  position  by  reason  of  the  progress  of  the  royal 
arms.  Vane  was  one  of  the  commissioners  it  dis- 
patched in  1643  to  Edinburgh  for  a  cloeer  union  with 
the  Scottish  nation;  and  it  was  due  to  his  force  of 
persuasion  that  there  was  then  framed  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  (see  Covenamtebs,   §  4). 
The  covenant  made  ample  provimon  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Presbjrterianism  in  Scotland.     As  far, 
however,  as  the  establishment  of  religion  in  England 
and  Ireland  was  concerned,  the  language  of  the  doc- 
ument through  an  artifice  of  Vane's  was  so  worded 
as  to  bear  an  interpretation  to  accord  with  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Independents.    These  were  willing  ai 
first  to  take  shelter  under  Presbyterianism,  but  as 
the  victory  of  the  parUamentary  forces  became  as- 
sured, they  appeared  a  distinct  party.    They  held 
to  the  immediiate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  re- 
jecting any  distinction  between  the  laity  and  cl^gy 
they  abolished  all  ceremonies  and  denying  the  right 
of  interposition  of  the  magistrate  in  religious  con- 
cerns.    Vane  vainly  attempted  to  bring  about  a 
compromise  with  the  royalists.    His  opposition  to 
a  state  church  was  unrelenting,  and  by  it  he  lo^ 
his  influence  with  the  Presbyterians,  who  wished  to 
have  their  system  of  doctrines  enforced  upon  the 
nation  and  were  able  to  defeat  his  attempts  at  com- 
promise in  parliament  in  1646.    Vane  was  also  dis- 
trusted by  Uie  Levellers  (q.v.)  because,  although  no 
one  strove  more  aealously  to  vindicate  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  crown,  he  did  not  consider  it  essential  to  free- 
dom to  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  constitution. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  in  1649. 
but  refused  to  take  the  oath  approving  of  the  king's 
execution,  swearing  only  to  be  faithful  to  the  new 
government.    He  directed  the  navy  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  colonial  and  foreign  i^airs.    Cromwell 
and  Vane  had  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship, 
but  a  permanent  breach  between  them  was  caused 
when  Cromwell  forcibly  dissolved  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment in  1653.     Vane  then  withdrew  from  acti^*e 
participation   in   public   affairs  and    in  seclusioD 
indulged  those  theological  reveries  which  in  their 
extravagance  and  pious  fanaticism  contrast  stri- 
kingly  with    his   abihty    in    matters   of    fiuoance 
and  civil  polity.    His  religious  writing?  are  free 
from  political  allusions  and  never  betray  the  per- 
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sonality  of  the  author.     The  retired  Man's  Mediior 
tiana,  or  the  MyeUry  and  Power  of  Godlineas  (1655) 
voices  in  its  last  cluster  a  belief  in  the  coming  of 
a  real  theocracy  on  earth,  in  which  Christ  wiU 
reign  for  a  thousand  years  as  a  temporal  sov- 
ereign and  the  saints  ^rill  have  the  power  of  the 
keys.    After  this  miHenninm  Satan  will  again  be  let 
loose  to  war  against  human  nature;  at  ^e  end  of 
the  struggle,  after  the  saints  have  been  transported 
to  the  heavenly  manaons,  there  will  take  place  the 
final  judgment.    In  1656  Vane  attacked  the  Com- 
monwealth in  Hie  QueeHon  Propounded  and  Beaolved 
as  favoring  the  selfish  interests  of  the  army,  and  in 
consequence  was  imprisoned  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  for 
four  months.    After  Cromwell's  death  Vane  served 
again  in  parliament.    At  the  Restoration  Vane  was 
excluded  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower.    He  was  brought  to  trial  in  1662  and 
condemned  to  death,  his  undaunted  behavior  on 
that  occasion  being  represented  to  the  king  as  a 
studied  vindication  of  rebeUion.    Besides  political 
and  religious  works  other  than  those  mentioned 
above,  Vane  also  puUished  a  number  of  his  speeches. 
ffis  theory  of  dvil  government  is  set  forth  in  a 
treatise,  The  Peoples  Caee  Staled  (printed  in  Trial 
of  Sir  H.  Vane^  1662);  and  though  his  doctrine  is 
deoKNTstic  he  does  not  go  as  far  as  writers  like  Mil- 
ton, who  claim  that  the  best  form  of  government  is 
necosparily  a  repubfic.    Contrasted  with  the  dear- 
neas  of  his  political  works  is  the  almost  unintelligible 
character  of  his  religious  writings.    His  foUowera 
were  called  "  Seekers  "  (q.v.)  because,  besides  being 
averse  to  forms  and  fixed  opinions,  they  were  wait- 
ing for  some  "  new  and  clearer  manifestation." 

BmuoGBArar:  The  MillMt  life  (of  eompAnitivvly  Iftde 
worth)  WM  by  G.  SikM^  Londoii«  1682.  Latar  ones  an  by 
C.  W.  Uphmm,  in  J.  Sparki^  AmtHeam  Biograpkw,  1  Mr.» 
roL  {▼..  Boston,  1884;  J.  ¥anUr,  London,  1840;  and 
J.  K.  HooMr,  BooUm,  1888.  Consult  further:  A.  h  Wood, 
AAanm  0*omimu$9,  ed.  P.  BUm.  iii.  678,  4  vole.,  London, 
18ia-£0;  C.  Dalton.  HUL  </  tk§  ramUw  of  Wrag,  iL  98- 
187,  lb.  1881;  W.  A  Shaw,  HUL  of  tk§  BngUA  Ckurek 
.  .  .  1640-eO,  paHlm,  2  voia.,  ib.  1900;  W.  Walker,  Tm 
Norn  Buglamd  Loadtn,  pp.  77-78,  New  York,  1901;  DNB, 
IviiL  116-129. 

VAHHirTBLLIy  vdn^nu-tel'li,  SBRAFINO:  Car- 
dinal; b.  at  Genaiiano  (24  m.  e.8.e.  of  Rome), 
Italy,  NoY.  26,  1834.  After  the  completion  of  his 
studies  in  the  Collegium  Oapranioa,  Rome,  he  be- 
came a  beneficiary  ol  St.  Peter's  and  professor  of 
theology  in  the  Vatican- Seminary.  He  was  sent  to 
Mezioo  as  auditor  of  the  papal  nuncio,  and  later 
accompanied  the  same  prelate  to  South  America 
and  to  Munich.  In  1860  he  was  consecrated  titular 
archbishop  of  Nicsa  and  sent  as  apostolic  delegate 
to  Peru  and  Ecuador,  whence  he  was  recalled,  in 
1875,  to  become  papal  nuncio  at  Brussels.  Five 
years  later  he  went  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Vienna, 
and  in  1887  was  created  cardinal  priest  of  Santa 
Sabina,  which  was  exchanged  for  San  Gerolaino 
degli  Scliiayori  in  1889.  He  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  memorials  in  1802,  and  later  of  briefs  and 
the  Index;  was  then  at  the  he^d  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Bishops  and  R^ulars;  and  was  made,  in 
1890,  grand  penitentiary  and  grand  secretary  of  the 
Holy  Office.  In  1803  he  was  eleyated  to  be  car- 
dinal bishop  of  Frascati,  but  in  1003,  on  the  death  | 


of  Cardinal  Parocchi,  was  translated  to  the  sub- 
urbicarian  see  of  Porto  and  Santa  Rufina. 

VANNUTELLI,  VINCENZO:  Cardinal,  brother 
of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Genaszano  (24  m.  e.8.e.  of 
Rome),  Italy,  Dec.  5,  1836.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Collegium  Gapranica  and  the  Gregorian  Uni- 
versity, Rome,  and,  after  being  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1861,  was  a  professor  in  the  Vatican 
Seminary.  After  diplomatic  service  in  Holland  and 
Belgium  from  1863  to  1869  he  was  appointed  apos- 
tolic prothonotary  and  imder-secretary  of  state; 
later  (1878)  auditor  of  the  Sacra  Rota  Romana,  in 
1880  was  preconised  titular  archbishop  of  Sardes 
and  was  sent  to  Constantinople  as  apostolic  dele- 
gate and  patriarch-vicar,  and  in  1883  went  to  Mos- 
cow as  envoy  extraordinary  at  the  coronation  of 
the  csar.  After  another  official  visit  to  Russia,  he 
was  appointed  nuncio  in  Lisbon,  where  he  concluded 
the  concordat  between  the  Vatican  and  Portugal, 
and  also  reorganised  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  the  East.  In  1800  he  was  created  cardinal  priest 
of  San  Silvestro  in  Capite,  and  in  1000  was  elevated 
to  be  cardinal  bishop  c^  Palestrina.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  and  since  1002 
has  been  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Council, 
while  he  is  also  archpriest  of  the  Liberian  patri- 
archal church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 

VARA6INE,  JACOBUS  DR.  See  Jacobus  db 
Vabaoinb. 

VASZARY,  VQ-sa'H,  CLAUDIXTS  FRANZ:  Car- 
dinal; b.  at  Kessthely  (06  m.  s.  of  Pressburg),  Hun- 
gary, Feb.  12,  1832.  He  entered  the  Benedictine 
order  in  1847  at  Martinsberg,  where  he  received  his 
education,  and  in  1855  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood; was  professor  of  history  at  the  gymnasium 
of  Gran  (1861-60) ;  was  rector  of  the  similar  insti- 
tution at  Raab  (1860-85);  became  archabbot  of 
Martinsberg  (1885),  with  a  seat  in  the  Austrian 
Upper  House;  was  consecrated  prince-archbishop 
of  Gran  and  primate  of  Hungary  (1801);  and  was 
created  cardinal-priest  of  Santi  Silvestro  e  Martino 
di  Monti  (1803). 

BxBUoanAFHT:  Dor  PaptL  dio  Boffioruna  und  die  VoneaU- 
una  dor  hoQioon  Kireho  in  Rom,  pp.  186»  187-188,  Munioh, 
1904. 

VATABLUS,  va'ta-blus,  FRANCISCUS  (FRAN- 
COIS  WATEBLED,    GASTEBLED,    OUATEBL^): 

French  Hebraist  and  theologian;  b.  at  Gamaches 
(85  m.  n.w.  of  Paris),  Picardy;  d.  at  Paris  Mar.  16, 
1547.  He  was  for  a  time  pastor  at  Bramet  in  Valois, 
after  which  Francis  I.  appointed  him  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  the  College  de  France,  later  making  him 
also  abbot  of  Bellozane.  He  died  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  During  his  lifetime  Vatablus  pub- 
lished nothing,  his  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Meleorologica  appearing  at  Lyons  in  1548  and  his 
version  of  the  Parva  Naturalia  being  appended  by 
G.  Duval  to  his  edition  of  Aristotle  (Paris,  1610). 
From  the  lecture-notes  of  the  numerous  scholars  of 
Vatablus,  Robert  Stephens  drew  the  material  for 
the  notes  which  he  added  to  his  edition  of  the  Bible 
of  Paris,  1545,  though  it  would  seem  that  to  the 
annotations  of  Vatablus  he  added  others  from  vari- 
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ous  sources.  The  notes  of  Vatablus  on  the  Psalms, 
incorporated  in  the  lAber  Psalmorum  Davidis  printed 
by  Stephens  in  1557,  were  reedited,  with  the  notes 
of  Hugo  Grotius,  by  G.  J.  L.  Vogel  in  his  Frandsci 
VcUabli  annotatianes  in  Psalmos  (Halle,  1767).  The 
Sorbonne  sharply  assailed  the  Stephens  edition  of 
1545  as  heretical  and  inclining  toward  Lutheranism; 
while  the  Salamanca  theologians,  on  the  contrary, 
esteemed  the  work  so  highly  that  they  issued  a  re- 
vision of  it  in  their  Latin  Bible  of  1584. 

H.  L.  Strack. 

Bibuoobapht:  A.  Calmet,  BibliotMotu  aacrie,  iv.  1  sqq., 
Paris,  1730;  C.  O.  Jdcher,  Allgemnnes  Odehrten-Lexikon, 
iv.  1466,  10  parts.  Ldpsic,  1750-1819;  Biographie  iim- 
MraeUe,  IxviL  569  sqq.;   Lichte&berver,  E8B,  xii.  307. 

VATICAN. 

Outline  History  (fi  1). 

PaxMd  and  Other  Official  Apartments  (i  2). 

Libraries  and  Museums  (|  3). 

Minor  Portions  and  Gardens  (§  4). 

Church  of  St.  Peter  (§  5). 

The  GtyptB  of  St.  Peter's  (|  6). 

Vatican  and  Quiiinal  (S  7). 

The  Vatican  Guards  (§  8). 

The  name  Vatican  is  applied  both  to  the  palace  of 

the  pope  at  Rome,  and  to  the  papal  administration 

in  its  official  relations  with  temporal  powers.     The 

term  is  derived  from  the  situation  of  the  palace  on 

the  Vatican  Hill  (on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber), 

which,  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Aurelian,  formed 

no  part  of  the  city  of  Rome.    During  the  classical 

peylod  it  was  notoriously  insalubrious   (Tacitus, 

Hisi.f  ii.  93),  and  even  its  wine  was  regarded  as 

poisonous.    Nevertheless,  Caligula  commenced  the 

building  of  a  circus  there,  and  Nero 
I.  Outline  completed  it.  Here  occurred  the  mar- 
History,     tyrdom  of  many  early  Christians,  and 

here,  according  to  tradition,  St.  Peter 
himself  suffered  crucifixion;  to  this  is  due  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Vatican  as  the  residence  of  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter.  The  earliest  traces  of  the  Vatican 
palace  thus  far  known  were  comprised  in  an  epis- 
copia  erected  by  Symmachus  (498-514),  and  suc- 
cessive pontiffs  added  to  the  structures  until  Nicho- 
las III.  (1277-80),  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Vatican  in  its  historic  form.  It  had  been  a  resi- 
dence of  the  popes  since  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV. 
(847-855),  who  enclosed  it  with  strong  walls;  and 
after  the  exile  at  Avignon  (1308-78),  during  which 
the  older  palace  of  the  Lateran  had  been  burned,  the 
Vatican  became  the  chief  papal  palace.  Pope  after 
pope  added  to  the  buildings,  or  substituted  new  for 
old,  until  the  result  was  marvelous.  To  Nicholas  V. 
(1447-55)  is  due  the  foundation  of  the  famous  Vat^ 
ican  Library;  Sixtus  IV.  (1471-84)  built  the  re- 
nowned Sistine  Chapel,  with  Michelangelo's  frescoes 
of  the  Prophets  and  the  Last  Judgment;  Julius  II. 
(1503-13)  conunenced  the  celebrated  Vatican 
Museum;  Leo  X.  (1513-21)  employed  the  services 
of  Raffael,  and  Paul  III.  (1534-49)  and  Julius  III. 
(1550-55)  of  Michelangelo.  The  real  palace  of  the 
popes  was  built  by  Sixtus  V.  (1585-90),  though  it 
was  not  completed  until  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
VIII.  (1592-1605);  and  among  other  noteworthy 
popes  to  whom  important  parts  of  the  present  Vat- 
ican are  due  were  Urban  VIIJ.  (1623-44),  Pius  VI. 
(1775-99),  and  Pius  VII.  (1800-23).  The  most 
ancient  portion,  however,  is  not  in  the  Vatican 


itself,  but  in  the  old  crypt  of  St.  Peter's,  where  are 
portions  of  the  basilica  erected  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  as  well  as  the  oldest  monument  of  all,  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter,  constructed  by  popes  Linus  and 
Anacletus  (67-86). 

The  Vatican  palace  itself  is  a  congeries  of  build- 
ings measuring,  according  to  the  usual  estimates, 
some  1,151  feet  long  by  767  broad  (though  these 
figures  are  probably  under  the  true  dimensions), 
and  covering  an  area  of  13}  acres.  The  number  of 
apartments  is  enormous,  and  must  be  at  least  1,000. 
though  some  estimates  run  as  high  as  12,500.  With- 
in the  palace  precincts  are  twenty  courtyards,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  the  Cortile  di  San 
Damaso,  at  the  main  entrance  to  the 

2.  Papal     Vatican,  and  the  Cortile  deUa  Sentinel- 
and  other   la,   architecturally  one  of  the  motst 

Official  impressively  medieval  portions  of  the 
Apartments,  entire  Vatican.  Besides  some  200 
minor  stairways,  there  are  dght  grand 
flights,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the  Scala  Pia 
(forming  the  main  approach  to  the  palace)  an-^  the 
Scala  Regia,  or  state  stairway,  commenced  by  Urban 
VIII.  (1623-44)  and  completed  in  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  VII.  (1655-67).  The  actual  apartments 
of  the  pope  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cortile  de 
San  Damaso,  and  are  only  some  twenty-two  in  num- 
l)er.  This  portion  of  the  palace  includes  the  pope  e 
library,  study,  bedroom,  private  reception  room, 
and  chapel,  the  Hall  of  the  Grooms  (Sala  del  Pak- 
frenieri),  the  Sala  Clementina  (where  a  detachment 
of  the  famous  Swiss  Guards  is  stationed),  the  SaU 
dei  Bussolanti  (a  sort  of  cloak-room  for  thoee  ad- 
mitted to  a  papal  audience),  the  Anticamera  d'On- 
ore  (where,  on  the  papal  throne,  the  pontiff  receives 
important  bodies  of  visitors  and  hears  the  Lenten 
and  Advent  sermons),  and  the  Anticamera  Segreta 
(which  only  privy  councilors  and  cardinals  may 
enter) .  On  the  west  of  the  same  court  are  the  Borgia 
Apartments,  forming  the  official  residence  of  the 
cardinal  secretary  of  state,  and  comprising  the  Sala 
dei  Pontificl,  the  Sala  dei  Misteri,  the  Camera  della 
Vita  dei  Santi,  and  the  Camera  delle  Art!  e  Scienie 
(where  the  cardinal  secretary  holds  his  audiences). 
'These  rooms,  which  were  built  at  the  command  of 
Alexander  VI.  (1402-1503)  and  adorned  with  ex- 
quisite frescoes  by  Pinturicchio  (notably  the  An- 
nunciation, Resurrection,  and  Disputation  of  St 
Catharine),  have  beyond  them  the  study  of  the  car- 
dinal secretary  (the  Sala  dello  Credo,  so  called  from 
the  frescoes  c^  the  twelve  apostles,  each  holding  a 
scroll  bearing  his  portion  of  the  Apostles'  Greed). 
and  above  them  are  four  rooms  frescoed  mainly  by 
Raffael,  while  to  their  right  is  the  exquisite  chapel 
of  Nicholas  V.,  which  contains  the  masterpieces  of 
Fra  Angelico,  executed  by  him  between  1450  and 
1455.  Running  left  from  the  Boigia  Apartments 
are  the  Sala  del  Papagello,  where  the  pope  is  vested 
before  pontificating  at  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Sala  dei 
Paramenti,  the  robing-room  of  the  cardinals  before 
great  functions;  while,  still  to  the  left,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  Boi^a  Apartments  by  the  Gordle 
del  Papagello,  are  the  Sala  Ducale  and  the  Sala 
Regia,  from  the  latter  of  which  access  is  gained  to 
the  famous  Sistine  Chapel,  as  well  as  to  the  Capelia 
Paolina,  with  two  fine  frescoes  by  Michelangel< 
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Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter  and  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 
— and  serving  as  the  pariah  church  for  the  2,000  or 
more  persons  lodged  in  the  Vatican.  Through  the 
Sala  Ducale  and  Sala  Regia  the  pope  and  cardinals 
pass  to  St.  Peter's,  a  staircase  behind  the  Sistine 
Chapel  leading  from  the  palace  to  the  church,  while 
off  the  Sala  Regia  (so  named  because  the  pope  there 
received  ambassadors  from  foreign  princes)  opens 
a  galley  containing  the  Leonine  Chapel,  with  win- 
dows opening  on  the  right  into  St.  Peter's  and  on 
the  left  into  the  piasza  of  the  same  church.  Here 
the  newly  chosen  pontiff  gives  his  first  papal  bless- 
ing not  only  to  the  faithful,  but  to  all  the  world; 
and  in  this  same  chapel  (hence  called  also  Capella 
della  Beatificaiione)  are  announced  beatifications 
and  canonisations. 

To  the  right  of  the  group  of  buildings  thus  far 
considered,  and  enclosing  the  Cortile  Belvedere  as 
far  as  the  magnificent  Sala  Sistina  (the  great  hall 
of  the  famous  Vatican  library),  are  the  gallery  of 
inscriptions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sala  delle 
Noue  Aldobrandini  (with  a  fine  collection  of  Ro- 
man frescoes),  the  Hall  of  Papyri  (mostly  from 
Ravenna,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  centuries),  the 
teriBrcotta  room,  the  Christian  Museum  (with  val- 
uable relics  from  the  catacombs),  the  Hall  of  Ari&- 
tides,  the  Hall  of  the  Obelisk,  and  the  Hall  of  the 
Bonaventura.  The  Sala  Sistina,  cutting  off  the 
Cortile  del  Belvedere  to  the  right,  and  with  the  Hall 
of  Manuscripts  at  one  end,  opposite 
3.  Libraries  the  entrance,  is  the  great  repository  of 
and  the  famous  collection  of  manuscripts; 
Mimwims.  and  on  the  floor  beneath,  in  the  Leo- 
nine Library,  is  the  papal  collection  of 
printed  books.  This  world-renowned  library  owes 
its  inception  mainly  to  Nicholas  V.  (1447-55),  while 
Sixtus  V.  (1585-90)  gave  it  a  permanent  endow- 
ment, after  Sixtus  VI.  (1471^84)  had  ah-eady  still 
further  increased  its  store  of  treasures.  In  the 
course  of  its  history  the  library,  the  manuscripts 
alone  of  which  number  over  35,000,  has  absorbed 
many  other  collections,  among  them  the  Palatine 
library  (presented  by  Biaximilian  of  Bavaria  in 
1621),  the  Bibliotheca  Ottoboniana  (added  in  1746, 
and  including  the  collection  which  had  been  be- 
queathed to  the  Ottoboni  collection  in  1690  by  the 
convert  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  thus  re- 
stored to  the  Roman  Church  the  treasures  taken 
by  her  father,  Gustavus  Adolphus),  the  library  of 
Cardinal  Mai  (given  by  Pius  IX.  in  1856),  and  the 
Barberini  library  (purchased  by  Leo  XIII.  in  1902). 
Bey<Hid  these  accessory  libraries,  which  have  rooms 
of  their  own,  is  the  Museum  of  Pagan  Antiquities 
(Museo  Profano),  established  by  Pius  VI.  (1775-99) 
to  count^balance  the  Christian  Museum,  already 
mentioned,  which  was  established  by  Benedict 
XIV.  (17^^-58).  The  entire  opposite  wing,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rooms  just  enumerated  by  the  Giar- 
dino  della  Pigna  (the  pigna,  or  bronze  cone  from 
the  atrium  of  Old  St.  Peter's,  occupying  a  position 
at  its  extreme  right),  is  devoted  to  the  Museo  Chia- 
ramonti,  which  consists  of  a  magnificent  collection 
of  sculpture  gathered  by  Pius  VII.  (1800-23),  who 
also  gave  the  Vatican  not  only  the  Gallery  of  In- 
scriptions (Galleria  Lapidaria)  and  the  Braccio 
Nuovo,  forming  the  left  boundary  of  the  Giardino 
XII.— 10 


della  Pigna  and  containing  another  rich  collection 
of  sculpture,  but  also  the  Egyptian  Museum,  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  same  Giardino,  above  which  is 
the  valuable  collection  of  the  Etruscan  Museum. 
In  this  same  portion  of  the  Vatican  are  located, 
among  others,  the  Gallery  of  Statues,  the  Cabinet 
of  IMasks,  the  Hall  of  Busts,  and  the  Galleries  of 
Tapestries,  Candelabras,  and  Biaps. 

In  addition  mention  should  be  made  of  the  ar- 
chives (now  in  a  room  facing  the  Vatican  gardens), 
of  the  Vatican  press  (occupying  a  position  between 
the  Sala  Sistina  and  the  Braccio  Nu- 

4.  Minor    ovo),  of  the  workshops  of  mosaics  and 

Portions  tapestries,  and  of  the  treasury  of  the 
and        Sistine  Chapel,  situated  just  behind 

Gardens,  that  chapel,  and  filled  with  interesting 
personal  mementos  of  pontiffs,  the 
collection  still  valuable,  even  though  Napoleon, 
one  of  the  many  who  have  tried  to  carry  off  the 
richest  treasures  of  the  popes,  robbed  it  of  all  its 
gems  and  gold.  One  part  properly  within  the  Vat- 
ican precincts  no  longer  belongs  to  the  pope — ^the 
mint,  which  was  seised  by  the  Italian  kingdom. 
And  allusion  should  also  be  made  to  the  gardens  of 
the  Vatican,  only  a  few  acres  in  area,  and  somewhat 
frigidly  classic,  although  the  effect  is  relieved  by 
the  fine  Casino  of  Pius  IV.  (also  called  the  Casino 
Borromeo),  built  by  Pirro  ligorio  in  1560. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  Vatican  is  the  famous 
Church  of  St.  Peter  (officially  known  as  the  Basilica 
di  San  Pietro  in  Vaticano),  the  largest  church  in 
the  world.  The  ground  plan  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross, 
613i  feet  long  and  446i  feet  wide,  with  a  nave  152) 
feet  high  and  87i  feet  wide,  while  the  height  to  the 
top  of  the  cross  on  the  dome  is  448 
5.  Church  of  feet.     The   style   of   architecture   is 

St  Peter.  pseudo-Roman,  and  the  effect  of  the 
interior  is  unfortunately  marred  by 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow,  and  the  true 
proportions  are  somewhat  dwarfed;  but  notwith- 
standing these  defects  the  church  remains  one  of 
the  noblest  in  Christendom.  The  approach  is 
through  the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro,  enclosed  by  neo- 
classic  colonnades,  and  with  a  famous  Egyptian 
obelisk  in  the  center;  still  the  best  view  of  the 
church  is  not  obtained  here,  but  from  the  Vatican 
gardens.  In  its  present  form  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  Nicholas  V.,  but  the  first 
pope  really  to  start  the  new  structure  was  Julius 
II.,  his  architect  being  Bramante,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Raffael;  he  was  followed,  in  1546,  by 
Michelangelo,  who  was  in  charge  until  his  death  in 
1564.  The  cupola  was  completed  about  1590,  and 
the  church  was  dedicated  in  1626,  after  Carlo  Ma- 
dema  had  made  the  final  changes  involved  in  tran»- 
forming  the  ground  plan  from  a  Greek  to  a  Latin 
cross  soon  after  1605,  his  work  being  marred  by  the 
unfortunate  front  on  the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro.  The 
interior  of  the  church  contains,  besides  the  high 
altar,  with  a  fine  bronze  baldachino  ninety-five  feet 
high,  a  large  number  of  altars,  shrines,  tombs, 
statues,  fonts,  etc. 

Beneath  the  present  church  are  the  remains  of  old 
St.  Peter's — the  old  and  new  crypts  (Grotte  Vecchie 
and  Grotte  Nuove).  The  former  contains,  as 
already  noted,  portions  of  the  basilica  erected  by 
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Constantine    the     Great,    with    its     five    aiales, 
and    having   a  large  forecourt    and    baptistery, 
the  former  containing  the  famous  Canthanis,  or 
fountain  of  lustration,  the  pine-cone  core  and  pea- 
cocks of  which  are  now  in  the  Giardino 
6.  The  Crypt  della  Pigna,  as  noted  above,  and  the 
of  St       basilica,  containing   the  chair  of  St. 
Petv*!.     Peter,  added  by  Damasus  I.  in  366. 
Adrian    I.   (772-795)    richly    embel- 
lished the  basilica,  as  did  Leo  IV.  (847-855);  but 
the  humanistic  Nicholas  V.  and  Julius  II.  deemed 
the  old  basilica's  usefulness  outworn,  and  through 
the  influence  of  the  Florentine  architect  Alberti  and 
the  active  plans  of  Bramante  the  present  church 
was  b^cpm.    Among  the  most  sacred  relics  of  St. 
Peter's  are  the  Volto  Santo  (the  napkin  with  which 
Christ  wiped  his  face  on  the  way  to  Calvary);  the 
lance  of  St.  Longinus,  with  which  his  side  was 
pierced;  a  piece  of  the  True  Cross;  the  head  of  St. 
Andrew;  and  the  great  bronse  doors  of  the  main 
entrance,  which  come  from  the  old  basilica.    Note- 
worthy, too,  are  the  Colonna  Santa  (said  to  be  the 
very  column  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  against 
which  Christ  leaned  while  disputing  with  the  doc- 
tors;  in  the  Capdla  della  Pietd),  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  tomb  of  Innocent  VIII.,  and  the 
tombs  of  Siztus  IV.,  Paul  II.,  and  Biatilda  of  Tus- 
cany (in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  where 
the  body  of  a  dead  pope  lies  in  state  until  burial), 
and  the  tomb  of  Grq^ry  the  Great  (in  the  Capella 
Clementina).    It  is,  however,  in  the  Grotte  Vecchie 
that  the  most  tombs  are  to  be  found:   the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor  Otto  II.,  (Christina  of  Sweden  (the 
convert  daughter  of  Qustavus  Adolphus,  who  gave 
her  throne  for  her  faith),  the  English  pretenders 
James  III.,  Charles  III.,  and  Henry  IX.  (Cardinal 
York),  and  the  popes  Gregory  V.  (996-999),  Adrian 
IV.  (1154-n59;    the  one  English  ponti£f)i  Boniface 
Vni.  (1294-1303),  and  the  great  buUders  of  the 
present  Vatican — ^Nicholas  V.  (1447-55)  and  Paul 
II.  (1464-71).    In  the  Grotte  Nuove,  which  are  far 
later  than  the  Grotte  Vecchie,  and  which,  indeed, 
were  constructed  to  support  the  dome  of  the  pres- 
ent church,  are  to  be  found  not  only  the  chapels  of 
S.  Biaria  P^s^gnantium  and  Santa  Maria  della  Boc- 
data,  as  well  as  the  Shrine  of  the  Holy  Lance,  the 
tomb  of  Junius  Bassus,  and  the  frescoes  of  the  old 
basilica  and  those  of  Mina  da  Fiesole  for  the  mauso- 
leum of  Paid  II.,  but  the  crowning  gem  of  all — ^the 
veiy  tomb  of  St.  Peter.    This  lies  almost  below  the 
high  altar,  and,  though  now  concealed  from  view, 
was  seen  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1602  or  1603.   He  was, 
however,  unable  to  have  it  permanently  revealed, 
owing  to  the  Roman  belief  that  he  who  touched  this 
sacred  tomb  would  be  struck  dead;  but,  with  singu- 
lar appropriateness,  Clement  himself  now  lies  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  the  tomb. 

Outside  the  Vatican  gates  a  few  places  are  still 
reckoned  in  the  papal  domains,  such  as  the  Palace 
of  the  Holy  Office,  the  Armory,  Castello  Gandolfo, 
a  few  palaces  and  churches  in  Rome,  and  a  villa  in 
the  Alban  Hills.  But  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  pope  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  for  though  he 
would  imquestionably  be  personaUy  safe,  should  he 
go  without  its  walls,  the  construction  which  would 
be  placed  upon  such  an  act,  in  view  of  the  secular 


power  which  in  1870  seized  his  domains,  is  thought 
incompatible  with   the    position  of    the   Roman 
Church.    Though  the  king  of  Italy  i:^  dr 
7.  Vatican  facto  ruler  of  Italy,  the  pope  regard- 
and        himself  (and  is  r^arded  by  the  faithful 
QuirinaL    as  the  de  jure  potentate.     There  are, 
therefore,  in   Rome  two  courts,  the 
Quirinal,  or  royal,  and  the  Vatican,  or  papaL  Those 
countries  which  maintain  an  official  connection  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Roman  Church  accordingly 
accredit  ambassadors  to  the  Vatican  as  well  as  to  the 
Quirinal;  and  delicate  questions  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  visits  of  foreign  potentates  to  Rome 
in  view  of  the  presence  of  two  ruling  powers  in  the 
same  capital;    while  still  more  distressing  contre- 
temps have  come  about  through  the  ignorance  of 
those  with  a  quasi-official  position  regarding  the 
true  status  of  the  pope  as  the  head  of  ChristendcHu 
and  as  a  temporal  sovereign. 

The  Vatican  naturally  possesses  its  own  police 
and  military.    The  police  force  consists  of  about 
120  carabinieri  (the  force  being  collectively  known 
as  the  Gendarmeria  Pontificia) ;  and  the  military  of 
the  Palatine,  Swiss,  and  Noble  Guards.    The  Pala- 
tines are  practically  a  militia,  recruited  from  the 
bourgeoisie  and   tradesmen,   founded 
8.   The     by  Pius  IX.,  and  numbering  some  400. 
Vatican     Better  known  are  the  Swiss  and  Noble 
Guards.     Guards.    The  Swiss  Guards  are  about 
120  in  number  and  form  the  real  mili- 
tary force  of  the  Vatican,  mounting  guard  at  the 
great  bronse  doors  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  Cortile  della 
Sentinella,  and  in  the  antechamber  of  the  pope's 
private  apartments.   They  were  first  organised  some 
four  centuries  ago.    The  Noble  Guards,  formed  by 
Pius  VII.,  are  recruited  from  the  Roman  nobility 
that  remained  faithful  to  the  pope  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  temporal  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  now  con- 
sist of  fifteen   officers  and  forty-eight   privates. 
Originally  they  were  the  pope's  bodyguard,  attend- 
ing him  in  his  carriage,  accompanying  him  on  his 
journeys,  and  being  present  at  functions  of  state. 

For  the  governmental  side  of  the  Vatican  see 
Curia,  and  for  the  relations  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  Quirinal,  see  Italt,  I.,  §  2. 
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1. 


Antecedent  Hieteiy. 

Preliminary  Canvam  and  Ooounit- 
tees  (S  1). 

Reception  of  Proposal;  Topics  Sug- 
gested (f  2). 

Opinions  in  Rdigious  Quarters  (§3). 

Attitude  of  the  European  States 

(14). 
Proeeedings  of  the  Council. 
From  the  Opening,  until  liar.   6, 

1870. 
Rules  of  Procedure  (i  1). 
Pint  and  Second  Sessions  (f  2). 


VATICAN    COUNCIL. 

Prolonged  and  Resultless  Dabatas 
(§3). 

New  Rules  oi  Procedure  (f  4). 

Alinement  on  Infallibility  (f  5). 

Minority's  Difficulties;  Controver- 
sies Aroused  ({  6). 

Chureh  and  State;  Infallibility  (§  7). 

2.  Third  Session,  Sunday  Apr.  24, 1870. 

3.  Fourth  Session,   Monday  Ju^  18, 

1870. 
The  Program  (§  1). 
Debate  on  InfaUibiUty  (i  2). 
Close  of  the  Contest  (|  3). 


Final  Efforts  of  Minority  (f  4). 
Vote  on  InfaUibiUty  (f  6). 
4.  Prorogation  oi  the  CouncQ. 
m.  Decrees  of  the  CounciL 

1.  Drafts  and  Motions. 

2.  Substance  and  Import  of  the  Coun- 

cil's Resolutions. 
The  Decrees  (f  1). 
The  Pope  as  Bishop  (f  2). 
Logic  of  InfaUibility  ({  3). 
The  Pope  and  Councils  (§  4). 

3.  Adoption  of  the  Resolutions. 
IV.  Concluding  Remarks. 


L    Antecedent  History:   The  first  addudble  proof 
that  Pius  IX.  intended  to  call  an  ecmnenical  coun- 
cil appeared  Dec.  6, 1864,  at  a  session  of  the  cardinals 
of  the  Congregation  of  Rites.    He  then 
I.  Preliini-  directed  them,  and  soon  extended  this 
nary  Can>  order  to  include  all  the  cardinals  resi- 

vass  and  dent  in  Rome,  to  present  their  views 
Committees,  on  that  project,  in  the  form  of  written 
opinions;  and  early  in  Mar.,  1865,  a 
committee  of  cardinals  was  appointed  to  examine 
these  opinions.  The  majority  of  the  cardinals  agreed 
that  a  council  was  necessary,  though  there  was  not 
entire  concord  as  to  the  matters  to  be  treated.  After 
that,  the  convening  of  a  council  was  no  longer  an 
open  question.  So  during  April  and  May,  and  by 
advice  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  the  prefect  of  the 
Propaganda,  Cardinal  Caterini,  addressed  to  thirty- 
six  bishops  of  various  nations  a  formal  request  sub 
arcUsnma  secreH  UgCf  to  set  forth  in  explicit  terms 
the  matters  which  seemed  to  them  most  worthy  of 
consideration  before  the  council,  with  regard  to  their 
diocesan  interests.  Pius  IX.  had  himself  outlined 
the  list  of  these  confidential  advisers;  he  also  made 
the  first  public  announcement  of  the  prospective 
council,  on  June  26,  1867,  in  his  address  to  such 
princes  of  the  church  as  had  assembled  in  Rome 
for  the  jubilee  festival.  The  preparation  of  the 
council  devolved  upon  an  extraordinary  congrega- 
tion of  the  college  of  cardinals,  briefly  known  as  the 
"  Central  Committee.''  Its  members  included  Car- 
dinals Patrizi,  Reisach,  Panebianco,  Bizarro,  Ca- 
terini, and,  later,  Bamabo,  Bilio,  Capalli,  de  Luca. 
Their  preliminary  labors  in  1865  were  occupied  with 
enlisting  distinguished  theologians  and  canonists  as 
expert  advisers  of  the  council.  These  invitations 
were  guided  by  the  propositions  advanced  by  the 
nuncios  and  by  the  various  bishops.  Only  the 
ultramontane  trend  received  such  marked  prefer- 
ence herein,  at  the  outset,  that  when  the  resultant 
selections  became  known,  they  were  sharply  con- 
tested. Besides  the  central  committee  there  were 
accessory  committees  appointed:  (1)  on  dogmatics, 
(2)  on  church  discipline,  (3)  on  religious  orders, 
(4)  on  oriental  churches  and  missions,  (5)  on  eccle- 
siastical polity,  and  (6)  on  ceremonies.  The  labors 
of  these  committees  were  subject  to  the  central 
committee's  revision.  There  were  ninety-six  ad- 
visers actively  engaged.  The  question  as  to  who 
should  be  invited  to  the  council  at  large  occasioned 
prolonged  inquiries  and  incidental  scruples.  Ob- 
jection was  raised  against  inviting  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic princes.  The  bull  jEtemi  patriSf  subscribed  by 
Pius  IX.  and  the  cardinals  present  in  Rome,  was 


published  on  June  29,  1868;  and  convened  the 
council  to  meet  at  Rome  on  Dec.  8,  1869.  As  the 
council  was  to  be  ecumenical,  the  bishops  of  the 
churches  of  oriental  rites  were  also  invited;  and  in 
a  subsequent  bull,  all  Protestants  and  others  out- 
side the  Roman  Catholic  pale  were  summoned,  on 
occasion  of  the  council,  to  rejoin  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  Howbeit,  the  orientals  declined  the 
summons,  without  exception,  and  on  the  Protestant 
side  the  invitation  was  disregarded.  The  papal  in- 
vitation found  some  accordant  response  within  the 
Anglican  church;  yet  here,  too,  there  was  counter- 
balancing opposition.  Thus  the  Curia's  hope  of 
inducing  the  schismatic  orient  and  the  world  of 
Protestant  heresy  to  some  recognition  of  the  Curia's 
contemplated  measures  came  to  naught. 

The  reception  accorded  to  the  impending  council 

in  Roman  Catholic  circles  was  not  everywhere  alike 

and  underwent  great  fluctuations.    Little  could  be 

,  deduced  from  the  terms  of  convocation 

2.  Recep-    respecting  the  problems  to  be  solved, 
tion  of      because  the  sweeping  phraseology  em- 

Propoaal;    braced  the  entire  sphere  of  Christen- 
Topica      dom's  interests.     Yet  this  very  lati- 

Sttggested.  tude  allowed  the  Curia  complete 
freedom  of  action.  Moreover,  because 
no  ecumenical  council  had  assembled  in  the  past 
three  centuries,  the  present  design  took  on  the  mists 
and  halo  of  the  extraordinary.  Features  of  this 
kind  at  once  insured  popular  favor  for  the  plan 
of  a  council,  and  evoked  approval  on  every 
side.  Nevertheless,  an  increasingly  powerful  reac- 
tion set  in  among  liberal  Roman  Catholics,  when 
once  the  illusions  began  to  dissolve  which  at  first 
had  enshrouded  the  motives  for  convening  the 
council.  What  especially  illumined  the  horizon  in 
advance,  was  a  now  famous  article  in  the  Civiitd 
Caitolica,  a  review  conducted  by  Jesuits.  This  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  form  of  correspondence  by  way 
of  France,  imder  date  of  Feb.  6, 1869,  and  purported 
to  reflect  the  views  of  many  Roman  Catholics  in 
France  that  the  council  would  be  brief,  seeing  that 
its  majority  stood  unanimous.  There  were  named 
as  topics  of  procedure:  confirmation  of  the  Syllabus 
(q.v.),  promulgation  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope, 
and  dogmatization  of  the  doctrine  as  to  the  bodily 
assumption  of  Mary.  The  impression  produced  by 
this  article  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Archbishop 
Dechamps  of  Mechlin  was  warmly  praised  in  a  papal 
brief,  dated  June  26, 1869,  for  his  pamphlet  on  L7n- 
faiUibUiU  et  le  concUe  ginSral  (Malines,  1869),  where- 
in he  requested  that  doctrine's  formal  definition. 
Thenceforth  the  conviction  gained  wider  currency 
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that  in  quarters  of  chief  control  there  was  a  deter- 
mined purpose  to  have  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility.  No  success  attended  the  at- 
tempts at  smoothing  the  agitation  over;  but  rather 
an  opposition  took  shape  whose  extent  and  vigor 
had  been  hardly  anticipated.  A  mighty  intellectual 
and  social  agitation  was  then  pervading  Roman 
Catholic  Europe;  and  for  many  months  the  relig- 
ious question  occupied  the  central  position  of  pub- 
lic interests. 

In  Germany^  the  commotion  started  when  Dollin- 
ger's  articles  on  the  coimcil  and  the  CiviUd  appeared 
(in  Aug^mrger    aUgemeine    ZeUung^    Mar.    10-15, 

1860),  which  kindled  men's  minds  in 

3.  Opinions  every  quarter.    Associations  were  then 

in  Rdigiotts  formed  for  repelling  Ultramontamst 

Quarters,    efforts.    Rhenish  laymen  assembled  at 

Coblens,  and  forwarded  an  address  to 
the  bishop  of  Treves,  wherein  exception  was  taken 
to  the  views  espoused  in  the  article  of  the  CiviUd, 
and  the  demand  was  put  forth  that  the  impending 
council  leave  no  doubt  on  the  point  that  the  church 
had  parted  company  with  the  wish  of  reinstating 
the  ^eocratic  civil  forms  of  the  Middle  Ages;  that 
the  training  of  the  clergy  should  not  run  counter 
to  the  whole  trend  of  the  times;  that  a  more  com- 
prehensive, vital,  and  systematic  plan  of  associating 
the  laity  in  Christian  and  social  affairs  be  inaugu- 
rated in  the  parish  congregations;  and,  lastly,  that 
the  Index  librorum  prohibUorum  should  be  repealed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  general  convention  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  associations  in  Germany  adopted  a 
resolution  at  DOsseldorf,  Sept.  8,  in  which  the  ut- 
most confidence  was  expressed  toward  the  council. 
When  the  German  episcopate  met  in  council  at 
Fulda,  on  Sept.  1,  1869,  this  body  issued  a  common 
pastoral  letter,  which  was  intended  to  exercise  a 
quieting  effect:  the  council,  so  it  ran,  could  an- 
nounce no  new  doctrine  not  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture  and  apostolic  tradition;  whereas  the 
suspicion  that  freeidom  of  deliberation  might  be  pre- 
judiced at  the  session  was  as  unfounded  as  the  sup- 
position that  the  pope  was  the  instrument  of  a  fac- 
tion or  party  was  insulting.  But  besides  this  letter, 
which  was  intended  for  full  publicity,  quite  another 
message,  couched  in  a  different  tone,  was  addressed 
to  the  pope  by  resolution  of  the  same  body.  For 
the  news  that  the  impending  council  was  to  be  ap- 
proached from  various  quarters  in  behalf  of  a  prop- 
osition covering  the  pope's  infallibility  was  shown 
to  have  evoked  great  excitement,  and  this,  too, 
among  men  of  proved  loyalty  to  the  Church.  It  was 
urged,  moreover,  that  the  like  apprehensions  were 
shared  by  the  writers  themselves.  Which  docmnent, 
subscribed  by  fourteen  bishops  (only  a  few  held 
aloof)  t  met  with  a  very  unfavorable  reception  at  the 
hands  of  Pius  IX.  In  France  there  broke  forth  a 
vehement  conflict.  The  work  of  Bishop  Maret,  dean 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faculty  of  Paris,  against  in- 
fallibility {Du  condle  gin6ral  etdela  paix  religieuse, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1869),  and  the  writings  of  Bishop 
Dupanloup  of  Orl^ns,  leavened  by  the  same  spirit, 
attracted  manifold  replies,  including  those  from 
Archbishop  Manning  of  Westminster  and  Arch- 
bishop Dechamps  of  Mechlin.  Count  Montalembert 
arrayed  himself  with  the  opposers.     In  Austria-  | 


Hungary,  as  contrasted  with  Germany,  and  not 
without  significance  touching  the  mental  status  of 
the  clergy  in  those  countries,  there  prevailed  a  geo- 
eral  unconcern.  In  Italy,  Count  Ricciardi  exerted 
himself  toward  opposing  the  Vatican  Council  with 
an  "  ecumenical  council  of  freethinkers/'  which 
actually  convened  at  Naples,  in  Dec.,  1869,  but  was 
a  feeble  affair.  Hence,  even  before  the  counciJ 
assembled,  the  most  momentous  of  the  topics  after- 
ward presented  for  its  definitive  resolutions  was 
already  the  theme  of  radical  controversy;  while 
the  prospects  for  a  smooth  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
jected dogma  kept  shrinking  month  by  month. 

The  impending  coimcil  did  not  fail  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  civil  governments  in  Europe.    On  Apr. 
9,   1869,  the  Bavarian  cabinet  president,   Prince 
Chlodwig  of    Hohenlohe-Schillingsfarst,  addressed 
to  Bavaria's  diplomatic  representatives  a  circular 
dispatch,  drafted  by  DoUinger,  requesting  them  to 
inform  themselves  with  reference  to 
4.  Attitude  the    intentions    of    the    governments 
of  the      whereto  they  were  accredited,  as  touch- 
Buiopean   ing  the  council.    And  they  were  to  put 
States,      the  question,  whether  it  were  not  ex- 
pedient to  adopt,  in  advance,  a  com- 
mon or  identical  course  of  procediu^  -whereby  the 
holy  see  could  be  advised  of  their  contemplated 
bearing  in  relation  to  the  ecumenical  council?  How- 
ever, Hohenlohe's  suggestion  found  but  little  re- 
sponse; and  the  answers,  at  best,  were  either  nega- 
tive or  evasive.    The  ill-success  of  his  proposal  was 
attributed  by  Hohenlohe  himself,  in  the  main,  to 
the  Austrian  government  and  its  repellent  attitude, 
since  Austria  both  rejected  his  proposals  and  denied 
the  imminence  of  any  danger,  save  that  emotional 
tension    was    to  be  feared  in  increasing  degree, 
should  there  be  an  appearance  of  restricting  the 
freedom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     Prussia 
deemed  preventive  measures  not  in  season,  and 
simply  declared  herself  to  be  ready  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  State,  in  the  event  of  contingent  reso- 
lutions that  should  encroach  upon  the  civil  preroga- 
tive or  jurisdiction.    The  position  of  France  in  re- 
lation to  the  Curia,  since  France  was  the  power  that 
was  able  to  determine  the  fiuther  continuance  of 
the  States  of  tiie  Church,  was  different  from  that 
of  other  governments.     But  while  the  attitude  of 
France  was  an  uncertain  factor  under  the  influence 
of  the  French  negotiations  with  Austria  and  Italy, 
still  France  decided  in  favor  of  prolonging  the  occu- 
pation; and  even  declared,  in  a  note  of  instruction 
to  the  French  envoy  Banneville  at  Rome,  dated 
Sept.  19, 1869,  for  the  prospective  definition  of  the 
doctrine  involved  when  the  pope  spoke  ex  caUiedra, 
with  express  reconunendation,  however,  that  the 
utmost  wisdom  be  applied  in  drafting  the  terms 
thereof.    Opposition  to  the  Curia's  policy  was  not 
to  have  been  expected  from  England,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.    So  the  various  governments  forbore  to 
exert  any  pressure  upon  Rome  in  the  direction  ad- 
vised by  Hohenlohe;  and  except  Russia,  which  for- 
bade Russian  prelates  the  journey  to  Rome,  they 
laid  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  attending  the  council 
II.  Proceedings   of   the    CounciL  — 1.  Prom  the 
Opening  until  Mar.  6,  1870:    The  Curia  had  ob- 
served silence  in  regard  to  the  council's  tasks.   That 
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the  promulgation  of  infallibility  bad  been  long  in 
preparation  in  that  quarter  and  that  the  attainment 
of  this  goal  was  the  chief  object  of  the  entire  coun- 
oily  have  been  demonstrated  by  Friedrich  (see  bib- 
liography). This  is  a  point  especially  to  be  noted, 
since  Granderath,  in  his  opposing  work,  a£Srms  the 
contrary  with  great  certitude,  and  since  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  course  of  the  convention  de- 
pends on  the  detail  that  the  Vatican  Council  be 
conceived  as  the  product  of  ultramontanist  growth 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  council,  the  question  of  infallibility  stood  cen- 
tral in  point  of  general  interest,  and  acted  in  a 
segregative  way,  as  touching  party  tactics.  That 
the  majority  was  resolved  to  vote  in  the  aflSrmative 
is  above  reasonable  doubt;  although  there  was  some 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  opposition  would 
prove  aggressive,  and  to  what  extent,  if  consider- 
able. In  fact,  it  was  stronger  than  had  been 
expected,  and  prevented  the  council  sessions 
from  running  that  expeditious  course  which  had 
been  so  confidently  predicted  by  the  CimUd's 
article. 

The  prelates  who  had  already  reached  Rome  were 
convened  in  a  preliminary  synodical  assembly  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  Dec.  2,  1869.  Pius  IX.  then  de- 
livered an  address,  the  names  of  the  officers  were 
announced,  and  these  officers  were 
sworn  in.  In  the  next  place,  copies  of 
the  order  of  business  were  distributed, 
with  the  heading  MuUiplicea  inteTf 
dated  Nov.  27, 1869.  As  presidents  were  named 
Cardinals  de  Reiaach,  de  Lucca,  BLsarri,  Bilio,  and 
Capalli.  By  this  order  of  business,  which  he  issued 
without  action  by  the  council  in  the  premises,  Pius 
IX.  insured  for  himself  a  determining  influence  over 
the  convention.  The  most  important  rulings  were  as 
foUows:  In  §  2  the  pope  claimed  it  as  his  exclusive 
right  to  define  the  objects  of  the  coimcil's  proceed- 
ings. The  synodical  delegates  are  permitted,  of 
course,  to  make  motions,  yet  with  extreme  limita- 
tion, since  the  pope  was  to  decide  whether  they 
should  be  laid  before  the  coimcil;  §  3  obligates  the 
members  of  the  council  to  silence  in  regard  to  the 
proceedings;  §§7  and  8  touched  upon  the  S3modical 
delegates'  assemblings,  the  congregations  general, 
and  the  public  sessions.  In  the  congregations  gen- 
eral, whose  directors  were  named  by  the  pope,  the 
drafts  of  decrees  laid  before  the  council  were  to  be 
debated  and  voted  upon,  but  only  in  a  provisory 
way.  At  the  public  sessions,  deliberations  were  no 
longer  in  order,  but  only  the  final  votes.  The  result 
of  these  was  certified  by  the  pope,  in  personal  at- 
tendance, and  was  to  be  proclaimed  as  his  decision, 
"  the  holy  ooimcil  approving."  The  votes  were  to 
be  phrased  placet  or  non  placet.  In  the  event  of  no 
working  agreement,  the  contested  proviso,  together 
with  the  proffered  objections  thereto,  were  to  be 
referred  to  standing  committees,  and  these  were  to 
be  elected  by  the  coimcil  on  written  ballot.  §  9 
forbade  the  attending  ecclesiastics  to  quit  the  coun- 
cil before  its  termination,  except  by  permission. 
For  council  chamber,  and  this  alike  for  the  congre- 
gations general  and  the  public  sessions,  they  made 
use  of  the  right  transept  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  this 
being  shut  off  by  a  lofty  wooden  partition.    From 


the  very  first  day,  however,  this  area  proved  unfit 
on  account  of  its  defective  acoustics. 

The  first  public  session  took  place  Wednesday 
Dec.  8, 1869,  with  the  opening  on  a  festival.  Undue 
precipitation  set  the  second  public 
Second  ^®^^°  ^°'  Thursday  Jan.  6,  1870. 
Sessions,  ^o  what  extent  the  question  of  in- 
fallibility dominated  the  council  quite 
from  the  start  appeared  from  the  election  of 
the  various  committees.  The  chief  promoters 
of  the  quorum  actively  in  favor  of  the  defi- 
nition at  issue  met  in  private  conferences,  and  then 
agreed  on  the  plan  that  no  one  be  elected  of  whom 
it  were  known  that  he  opposed  the  definition  of 
papal  infallibility.  In  the  next  place,  lists  of  the 
proposed  candidates  were  prepared  and  litho- 
graphed. And  all  these  propositions  found  accept- 
ance with  the  council.  The  ratified  order  of  busi- 
ness provoked  some  contradiction  directly  after  the 
work  of  the  council  began;  but  all  motions  pre- 
sented before  the  pope  in  favor  of  changing  that 
fixed  routine  were  set  aside.  The  council's  debates 
began  only  with  the  fourth  congregation  general, 
Dec.  28,  and  turned  on  the  "  schedule  of  faith." 
The  discussion  assumed  an  unexpectedly  prolonged 
course,  for  the  topic  was  criticized  in  many  quarters. 
The  premature  appointment  of  the  second  public 
session  for  Jan.  6  occasioned  the  leaders  of  the  oun- 
cil  no  small  embarrassment.  In  fact,  such  a  thing 
as  passing  upon  the  "  schedule  "  in  the  way  of  a 
conciliar  decree  was  then  and  there  impossibla  So, 
too,  the  hope  had  to  be  abandoned  of  seeing  the 
question  of  infallibility  accepted  by  the  coimcil  at 
this  session,  as  though  by  acclamation  and  inde- 
pendent of  discussion,  since  Archbishop  Darboy  of 
Paris  notified  Cardinal  de  Luca,  Dec.  27,  that  in 
the  event  of  such  abruptness,  100  bishops  would 
straightway  leave  Rome.  Accordingly,  the  second 
public  session,  Jan.  6,  1870,  had  to  be  occupied  by 
taking  the  synodical  delegates'  formal  deposition  in 
support  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  insignificance 
of  this  second  session  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  it  nowise  marks  a  critical  juncture  in  the  coun- 
cil's history.  The  proceedings  extended  till  Jan.  10. 
The  project  under  consideration  appears  to  have 
found  unqualified  approval  with  not  one  of  the 
thirty-five  speakers;  but  rather  there  prevailed 
great  dissension  respecting  the  degree  of  requisite 
amendment  in  the  case.  The  result  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  six  congregations  general  was,  on  Jan. 
10,  to  refer  the  issue,  along  with  its  proffered 
objections,  to  the  deputation  on  faith. 

In  the  following  weeks  (till  Feb.  22)  the  council 
deliberated  in  nineteen  congregations  general  (num- 
bered 11-29)  concerning  schedules  of  discipline  and 
questions  of  church  life.     And  though  these  pro- 
ceedings  form  simply  an  episode  in  the 
1       ^^"  d  ^^^'y  ^^  ^^®  council  and  led  to  no 
BestLltless  P""*^^^^*^  ®^^»  ^^  *^®y  afford  some 
Debates,    li^sight   into  the   bishops'   frames  of 
mind.     It  appears  that  many  of  the 
synodical  delegates  entertained  a  broad  conception 
of  the  necessity  of  reforms;  while  critical  utterances 
were  heard  to  this  intent,  and  in  no  subdued  tone, 
such  as  were  hardly  anticipated  by  the  Curia.    Dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  "  schedule  concerning  bish- 
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opSy  synods,  and  vicars  general,"  the  objection  was 
raised  that  the  proposition  touched  only  upon  the 
duties  of  bishops,  but  not  on  the  necessary  reform 
of  the  college  of  cardinals  and  the  Curia.  The  de- 
mand was  also  made,  that  the  papal  office  be  made 
accessible  to  others  than  Italians.  In  like  manner, 
it  was  proposed  to  internationalize  the  Roman 
congregations  and  to  decentralize  the  ecclesiastical 
administration.  There  was,  furthermore,  criticism 
of  the  manner  of  treating  impediments  to  marriage, 
dispensations,  and  taxes.  When  the  matter  of  pro- 
vincial synods  came  up,  some  remarkable  conditions 
were  debated  before  the  Curia.  There  was  even  a 
demand  expressed  in  the  direction  of  national  syn- 
ods, and  of  regularly  reciurent  ecumenical  councils. 
After  these  "  schedules "  had  been  discussed  by 
thirty-seven  speakers,  they  were  referred,  at  the  six- 
teenth congregation  general,  Jan.  25,  to  the  deputa- 
tion on  discipline  for  revision.  From  Jan.  25  to  Feb. 
8,  thirty-eight  speakers  discussed  the  "  schedule 
concerning  the  life  and  character  of  the  clergy," 
including  such  details  as  the  spiritual  exercises,  the 
common  life  of  the  priests,  celibacy,  defects  in  the 
Breviary,  and  the  propriety  of  clerical  beards.  The 
proposition  was  r^erred  to  the  deputation  on  dis- 
cipline. From  Feb.  10  to  22  (general  congregations 
24-29),  the  council  was  occupied  with  the  schedule 
"  concerning  a  small  catechism,"  the  pope  having 
expressed  his  intention  of  having  a  small  catechism 
prepared,  in  order  to  abate  the  diversity  of  instruc- 
tion regarding  the  elements  of  the  faith.  This  cate- 
chism was  then  to  be  translated  into  the  various 
national  tongues,  while  the  bishops  retained  the 
liberty  of  dispensing  catechetical  instruction  inde- 
pendently thereof.  However,  while  the  idea  of  uni- 
fying such  instruction  had  strong  indorsement,  it 
also  encountered  vehement  opposition,  quite  vari- 
ously prompted.  This  schedule  was  also  referred 
to  the  deputation  on  discipline. 

A  noteworthy  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 

coimcil  is  supplied  by  the  publication,  during  the 

twenty-ninth  congregation  general,  on  Feb.  22,  of 

the    papal    decree    dated    Feb.    20; 

4.  New     ^IjJ^jIi  must  be  designated  a  new  order 

Prooednre  ^^  business.  The  most  important  of 
'  its  rulings,  which  comprised  fourteen 
heads,  were  the  following.  Strictures  on  a  '*  sched- 
ule "  shall  henceforth  no  longer  be  made  orally,  but 
in  writing;  and  this,  too,  within  a  period  of  time  to 
be  determined  by  the  presidents  when  the  given 
schedule  is  proposed  (§  1).  Such  strictures  are  to 
be  accompanied  with  suggested  amendments  (§3), 
and  shall  be  tendered  before  the  secretary  of  the 
council,  who  refers  them  to  the  competent  deputa- 
tions (§4).  Coupled  with  a  summary  report  on  the 
previously  tendered  strictures,  the  schedule,  as 
amended  by  the  committee  or  deputation  in  charge, 
goes  to  the  council  for  oral  discussion  (§  5).  Speak- 
ers digressing  from  the  question  in  debate  shall  be 
called  to  order  by  the  presidents  (§  10).  In  case  the 
subject  of  debate  be  exhausted,  then  the  presidents, 
on  written  motion  of  ten  synodical  delegates,  may 
put  the  question  before  the  congregation  general, 
as  to  whether  the  discussion  shall  still  be  protracted; 
and  the  majority  decides  (§  11).  Majority  vote  also 
decides  the  matter  of  adopting  a  proposition  (§  13). 


The  voting  is  done  orally,  by  placet  or  rum  pLacd, 
though  a  conditional  placet  is  also  admissible,  the 
given  condition  being  in  writing  (§  14).  What 
prompted  this  change  in  the  order  of  business  was 
the  tedious  routine  of  the  council's  proceedings, 
which  in  the  course  of  three  months  had  brought 
not  a  single  schedule  to  formal  conclusion.  That 
this  new  order  of  business  was  adapted  to  expedite 
the  transaction  of  business  proper  is  evident;  yet 
the  advance  was  only  contingent  in  that  the 
council  might  have  to  pay  for  the  abridgment  of  its 
proceedings  by  disadvantages  of  another  kind.  Pro- 
tests were  lodged  against  the  altered  order  of  busi- 
ness under  the  leadership  of  Archbishop  Darboy  ci 
Paris,  by  fifty  bishops  on  Mar.  1,  by  twenty-two 
other  bishops,  led  by  Cardinal  Schwarzenbeig,  on 
Mar.  4,  and  by  fourteen  bishops,  predominantly 
German,  on  Mar.  2.  However,  these  protests  ac- 
complished nothing,  not  even  a  written  acknowl- 
edgment. Yet  the  object  of  altering  the  order  of 
business  was  not  simply  the  better  dispatch  of  the 
council's  labors;  it  especially  hinged  on  the  point 
of  canying  the  definition  of  infallibility  through  the 
channels  of  parliamentary  resolution,  after  it  was 
seen  that  the  measure  could  not  be  adopted  by 
acclamation. 

A  fortnight  after  the  council  opened,  there  were 
conferences  in  progress  on  the  part  of  a  small  coterie 
of  those  favoring  the  definition,  touching  their  man- 
ner of  procedure.     Petitions  for  mo- 
It  *"     ^"^^  ^^  ^®  definition  were  subscribed 
InftkUibility  ^^  about  480  bishops.    Not  until  the 
'news  of  these  arrangements  transpired 
did  the  opponents  of  definition  actively  imite.  Their 
deliberations  began  Jan.  8,  and  in  five  counter-ad- 
dresses, which  were  subscribed  by  136  bishops,  the 
pope  was  besought  to  make  no  proposition  to  the 
council  on  the  subject  of  infallibiUty.    But  the  com- 
mittee on  motions  resolved  to  commend  to  the  pope 
the  acceptance  of  definition.    Through  these  me- 
morials for  and  against  the  question  of  definition, 
the  presence  of  two  parties  at  the  council  had  be- 
come altogether  patent.     What  occasioned  great 
surprise  was  the  relative  status  of  the  two  allne- 
ments,  broadly  surveyed.    The  process  of  "  ultra- 
montanizing  "  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  ad- 
vanced quite  too  far,  and  the  Ultramontane  trend 
of  the  council  was  much  too  pronounced  for  any 
doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  a  dogmatic  decision  on  the 
subject  of   infallibility.     The   sensation  was  the 
strength  of  the  minority,  the  impressive  gravity 
of  whose  opposition  stood  all  the  more  enhanced  by 
the  dignity  of  not  a  few  personalities  on  the  minor- 
ity side,  as  by  the  partisan  grouping  along  lines 
of  nationality.     Among  the  German  bishops  there 
were  thirteen  opposers  of  the  definition,  whereas 
only  four  of  the  German  bishops  advocated  the 
definition;  among  the  Austro-Hungarian  bishops  the 
majority  were  on  the  opposing  side;  in  the  case  of 
the  French  bishops,  one-third  of  them  sided  with  the 
opposition.    Several  of  the  bishops  from  the  United 
States  opposed  it.    Among  those  members  who  dis- 
closed special  zeal  in  favoring  infallibility,  Arch- 
bishop Manning  of  Westminster,  and  Bishop  Senes- 
tr6y  of  Regensburg  stood  forth  with  prominence. 
Their  strength  was  in  the  firm  assertion  of  the  ne- 
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ccsssity  of  defining  the  given  doctrine;  while  the 
strength  of  the  minority  was  their  theological  erudi- 
tion and  intelligence.  That  was  no  accident  which 
arrayed  the  Spanish  bishops,  without  exception,  on 
the  side  of  the  majority,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
German  episcopate  on  the  minority  side;  this  rela- 
tive attitude  was  conditioned  by  the  level  of 
the  theological  training  of  the  deigy  in  both 
coimtries. 

It  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  minority,  that  the 

pope  took  aggressive  and  open  stand  against  that 

minority's  formulated  position.    How- 

e-  Klnor-  ijgj^^  ^ijg  decision  of  the  contest  de- 

i«*  •  c  *  P®°^®^  upon  the  question  whether  or 
as,  on-^^^  ^^  minority  possessed  the  inher- 
ent strength  and  sufficient  confidence 
in  its  cause  to  assert  and  carry  ijs  will. 
It  was  precisely  this  internal  compactness  which 
the  minority  lacked.  All  that  held  their  imposing 
array  together  was  the  sheer  denial  of  the  question 
of  defining  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  on  grounds 
of  expediency,  not  the  disavowal  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  though  many  of  the  minority  had  espoused 
this  extraneous  position.  Accordingly,  the  mlnor- 
itVs  platform  was  one  of  negation  simply.  But  the 
sphere  of  its  action  was  thereby  seriously  restricted, 
and  it  lacked  the  momentiun  that  produces  positive 
results.  It  could  collectively  utilize  merely  a  sec- 
tional extract  of  all  that  cogent  material  which  scien- 
tific scholarship  was  elaborating  in  support  of  the 
conflict  against  the  doctrine  itself.  The  opposition 
must  needs  collapse  forthwith  when  situations 
occurred  wherein  considerations  of  expediency  and 
questions  of  tact  and  fitness  lost  their  value,  or 
even  contradicted  its  very  existence.  Lastly,  the 
minority  was  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  com- 
manding leader. 

The  drafting  and  circulation  of  the  memorials 
with  reference  to  the  matter  of  infallibility  was  ac- 
companied by  extensive  discussions  in  a  periodical 
way,  proceeding  from  members  of  both  parties  at 
the  coimcil.  Much  attention  was  aroused  in  France 
by  the  controversy  on  the  Honorius  question  (see 
HoNOBius  I.)  between  Auguste  Joseph  Alphonse 
Gratry,  French  acamedician  and  sometime  orato- 
rian,  and  Archbishop  Dechamps,  and  by  the  pam- 
phlet Ce  qui  se  pasw  au  concUef  against  which  the 
councO  deemed  it  necessary  to  protest,  the  more 
because  the  article  showed  expert  knowledge  of  the 
situation.  Still  stronger  was  the  agitation  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  scientific  training  of  the  clergy  was 
too  advanced  for  a  surrender  to  the  new  dogma 
without  resistance.  On  Jan.  19  Dollinger  pub- 
lished his  signed  article  on  infallibility  in  the  Auga- 
burger  aUgemeine  ZeUung,  and  this  evoked  wide 
comment. 

On  Jan.  21  there  had  been  distributed  among 

the  svnodical  members  the  schedule  entitled  Schema 

consliiuJtionis  dogmatica  de  ecdesia  Christi,     This 

stated,  that  the  Church  is  the  mystical 

InfitUilxilitv.^^^^  can  the  Christian  rdigion  be  duly 
'practised  (chap.  2);  that  the  Church 
is  the  one  perfect  society  (chap.  3) ;  that  corporate 
bodies  detached  from  the  Church  can  not  be  desig- 
nated as  part  or  parcel  of  the  Church  (chap.  5); 


that  only  through  the  Church,  and  consequently  in 
the  Church,  can  salvation  be  obtained  (chaps.  6,  7) ; 
that  the  CSiurch  is  imperishable  and  indefectible 
(chaps.  9, 10) ;  that  the  Church  possesses  a  peculiar 
power  and  authority  (potestaSy  chap.  10);  that  in 
this  body  (]!hrist  has  instituted  the  primacy  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  (chap.  11),  which  involves  the  pos- 
session of  temporal  sovereignty  (chap.  12) ;  in  case 
of  disharmony  between  Chiutsh  and  State,  the  State 
is  to  blame  (chap.  13).  The  civil  rulers,  too,  are 
bound  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  decision  as  to  how 
this  is  to  be  administered  appertains  to  the  supreme 
teaching  function  of  the  Church  (chap.  14).  The 
closing  chapter  cl&ims  for  the  Church  the  province 
of  instructing  the  young,  freedom  in  the  sphere  of 
training  the  clergy,  and  exemption  of  the  clergy 
from  military  service,  unrestricted  franchise  for  the 
religious  orders,  etc.  Under  the  head  of  canons 
may  be  read  (No.  XX.) :  "  If  any  one  says  that  the 
supreme  rule  of  conscience  in  respect  to  public  and 
social  affairs  is  vested  in  the  law  of  the  body  politic, 
or  in  the  public  opinion  of  men,  or  that  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Church  do  not  reach  over  the  said 
affairs  (by  which  judgments  the  C!hurch  pronounces 
concerning  what  is  lawful,  or  illicit  and  unlawfid), 
or  that  something  is  lawful  to  be  done  by  force  of 
the  civil  justice  which  is  unlawful  by  the  divine  jus- 
tice or  law  of  the  C!h\u:ch,  let  him  be  anathema.'' 
When,  in  spite  of  the  injunction  to  secrecy,  this  pro- 
viso came  to  be  known  by  the  press  of  all  Europe, 
the  civil  governments  were  admonished  to  be  vigi- 
lant, and  were  urged  to  defend  the  civil  organism, 
now  menaced  by  the  doctrines  of  a  vanished  era. 
On  Feb.  10,  the  Austrian  Count  Beust  notified  the 
Austrian  ambassador  to  advise  the  cardinal  secre- 
tary that  the  publication  of  any  such  ruling,  preju- 
dicial to  due  respect  for  the  law  of  the  land,  was 
forbidden  in  Austiia  and  would  be  visited  with  legal 
penalties.  In  a  dispatch  of  Feb.  20,  communicated 
to  the  other  powers.  Count  Daru,  French  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  repelled  the  schedule's  express 
encroachments  upon  the  civil  jurisdiction,  and 
demanded  that  before  the  council  proceeded  to 
draft  resolutions  upon  questions  relating  to  civil 
statecraft,  the  holy  see  should  give  the  French  gov- 
ernment opportunity  to  convey  to  the  council  the 
French  conception  herein.  Antonelli,  however,  an- 
swered coldly,  and  nothing  was  ultimately  achieved 
by  these  protests,  since  more  active  measures  were 
not  initiated.  The  change  in  the  French  ministry 
on  Apr.  18,  by  which  Ollivier  became  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  obviated  all  danger  of  direct  coercion 
upon  the  council  from  a  French  quarter.  And  the 
same  political  considerations  which  decided  Napo- 
leon III.  in  favor  of  great  reserve,  were  of  control- 
ling weight  with  Bismarck,  while  England  also 
maintained  her  policy  of  reserve  and  self-restraint. 
In  the  council's  proceedings,  the  grand  stroke  fell 
on  Mar.  6,  when  a  supplementary  article  to  chap. 
11  of  the  schedule  De  ecdesia  was  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  council.  This  appendix  bore  the 
heading,  Romanum  ponHficem  in  r^buefidei  et  morum 
definiendie  errare  non  poeee,  **  The  Roman  pontiff 
can  not  err  in  defining  matters  of  faith  and  morals." 
The  time  of  the  Curia's  evasive  policy  was  past,  and 
the  council  faced  a  clear  situation. 
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8.  Third  8a»fricm,  Sondfty  Apr.  84»  1870 :  Be- 
fore the  congregatioiis  general  had  resumed  their 
sessions,  attempts  were  made  by  the  majority  to 
accelerate  the  opening  of  the  proceedings.  The 
minority  demanded  that  this  difficult  matter  be  not 
presented  under  the  order  of  the  day  until  it  was 
carefully  examined  by  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  pope  himself  was  approached,  first  in  an 
audience,  next  in  a  memorial  dated  Apr.  22,  with 
the  outcome  that  the  desired  proceedings  were  not 
further  postponed. 

The  congregations  general  from  Mar.  18  to  Apr.  19 
were  occupied  with  deliberations  over  the  revised 
schedule  De  doctrina  ctUholica.  Within  the  main 
committee  on  this  business,  a  subcommittee  of 
three  members  had  been  appointed,  who,  in  turn, 
delegated  the  substance  of  their  labor  to  Bishop 
Martin  of  Paderbom,  and  he  utilised  the  aid  and 
support  of  Professor  Kleutgen.  The  entire  deputa- 
tion's transactions  eventually  reached  the  result 
that  only  the  first  part  of  the  schedule,  that  under 
the  head  De  fide  catholica,  was  referred  to  the  con- 
gregation general;  whereas  the  second  part  of  the 
schedide  did  not  come  up  for  action  at  all.  In  the 
general  debate  beginning  on  Mar.  18,  and  inaugu- 
rated by  the  report  of  Archbishop  Simon  of  Gran, 
the  projected  revision  met  both  approval  and  cen- 
sure. Among  the  speeches  delivered  in  course  of 
the  special  debate,  the  one  by  Bishop  Strossmayer, 
on  Mar.  22,  created  a  tempest.  The  designation  of 
Protestantism  as  a  "  pest,"  in  the  discussion  then 
forward,  is  believed  to  have  provoked  a  very  vigor- 
ous retort  by  way  of  Berlin.  That  strong  influences 
were  brought  to  bear,  indeed,  against  such  definition 
and  sentence  of  Protestantism  is  evident  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  offending  passage  was  altered 
by  the  deputation  on  faith,  so  as  to  modify  the  sense 
advocated  by  Strossmayer.  So  the  revised  text  no 
longer  derived  naturalism  from  Protestantism,  etc.; 
while  the  term  pestU  was  replaced  by  invpietas. 
After  these  alterations,  the  preliminary  part  of  the 
schedule  gained  formal  adoption.  At  the  forty- 
fifth  congregation  general,  on  Apr.  12,  the  entire 
schedule  came  up  for  action,  and  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  575,  while  eighty-three  voted  jjiacei  juxta 
modum;  not  until  Apr.  23  did  the  minority  decide, 
and  this  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Cardinals 
Rauscher  and  Schwarzenberg,  in  favor  of  voting 
placet.  At  the  public  third  session,  which  occurred 
on  Apr.  24,  with  an  attendance  of  667  ecclesiastics, 
the  Canstitutio  de  fide  catholica  was  unanimously 
adopted;  the  ratification  of  the  same  was  at  once 
"  confirmed  "  by  the  pope. 

8.  Ponrth  Session,  Konday  July  18,  1870: 
Worthy  of  note  here  are  the  attempts  of  some 
bishops  of  the  minority  to  enlighten,  along  literary 
lines,  their  fellow  synodical  delegates  in  regard  to 
the  momentous  difficulties  opposing  their  definition. 
But  owing  to  censorship  of  the  press,  these  writers 
were  obliged  to  produce  their  articles  away  from 
Rome.  Cardinal  Rauscher  thus  wrote  Observationea 
quoedam  de  infaUibUiiatie  ecdeeice  svbjecto;  from 
Bishop  Hefele  there  appeared  Causa  Honorii  papas; 
Cardinal  Schwarzenberg  prompted  the  tract  com- 
posed by  his  counselor  (Prof.  S.  Mayer,  of  Prague) : 
Dc  eutnmi  porUificia  is^aUibiiUate;  while  Bishop 


Ketteler  distributed  his  Qutestio,  which  on  arriving 
in  Rome  was  seised  by  the  post-office,  and  liberated 
only  after  vigorous  effort.  The  impressioii  pro- 
duced by  these  writings  was  not  inccmsiderable  in 
its  way;  although  it  had  no  decisive  effect  upon  the 
counciL 

So  far  back  as  at  the  congregation  general  of  Apr. 
29,  the  proposal  of  a  "  schedule  dealing  with  tho 
bishop  of  Rome  "  was  formally  announced.   Among 

the  majority  this  step  was  hailed  with 
p-1^^  joy,    though    seventy-one    manbers 

lodged  vigorous  but  vain  protest  on 
the  ground  that  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  wu 
treated  irrespective  of  prior  determination  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  on  that  subject.  The  state- 
ments which  the  members  were  to  tender  by  Mar. 
25  concerning  the  schedide  De  ecdesia  had  already 
largely  been  turned  in;  and  on  Apr.  27  proceedings 
were  begun  in  regard  to  the  draft  of  the  new  sched- 
ide, which  proceedings  were  completed  on  May  8. 
The  new  schedule,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
deputation  on  faith,  was  referred  to  the  synodical 
delegates  on  Biay  9.  The  title  of  this  ran:  CoruHtM) 
dogmatica  prima  de  ecdesia  Chrieti;  and  the  docu- 
ment comprised  four  chapters,  besides  introduction: 
(1)  "  On  the  institution  in  the  blessed  Peter  of  the 
apostolic  primacy";  (2)  "On  the  perpetuity  of 
Peter's  primacy  in  the  bishops  of  Rcnne  ";  (3)  **  On 
the  force  and  reason  of  the  Roman  bishop's  pri- 
ZDAcy  ";  (4)  "  On  the  Roman  bishop's  infallibility." 
There  were  three  collateral  canons.  This  new  sched- 
ule was  based  on  chap.  11  of  the  former  schema  de 
ecdesia  Christie  and  the  supplementary  duster  of 
Mar.  6. 

On  May  13,  the  general  debate  began  at  the  fif- 
tieth congregation  general,  being  inaugmrated  by 
the  report  of  Bishop  Pius  of  Poitiers.    This  debate 

occupied  fourteen  congregations  gener- 

P^bate  ^1  g^^  occasioned  sixt3'-f  our  speeches, 
on  IP  fall  1-  j^  1,  .,  ■•ii 

blllty.      ^^  general  theoretical  grounds  m  fa\'or 

of  formulating  a  dogma,  it  is  held  not 
only  to  be  necessary  that  such  doctrine  be  contained 
in  the  divine  revelation,  but  that  the  weal  of  the 
Church  requires  its  definition;  accordingly  the  ques- 
tion of  opportuneness  or  seasonable  expediency  per- 
sistently came  forward  in  the  debate.  Bishops  on 
the  minority  side  denied  the  expediency  outright, 
while  the  majority  attempted  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  the  dogma,  and,  above  all,  to  justify  the 
same  by  reference  to  conditions  at  the  time.  That 
whole  countries  yearned  for  the  institution  of  the 
definition  was  asserted  widely,  and  its  expediency 
was  postulated  largely  on  the  defection  from  the 
non-Catholic  churches  of  such  men  as  Cardinal 
Manning  in  Enghmd,  Archbishop  Schsepann  of 
Utrecht,  Holland,  Archbishop  Maddalena  of  Corfu, 
of  the  schismatic  Greeks.  But  neither  side  could 
work  conviction  on  the  opposing  side;  the  debate 
ndght  have  lasted  months  longer  without  effect 
So,  on  June  3,  a  motion  was  adopted  for  closing  the 
debate,  though  forty  enrolled  speakers  were  thus 
deprived  of  the  floor,  a  fact  which  evoked  a  futile 
protest  presented  by  eighty-one  synodical  delegates. 
The  special  debate,  beginning  on  June  6,  turned  on 
the  introduction,  while  discussion  over  the  first  and 
second  chapters,  ut  sup.,  was  soon  diqiatched,  and 
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these  portions  were  adopted  with  but  slight  altera- 
tions. Greater  difficulties  came  to  light  over  the 
third  chapter,  wherein  the  nature  and  the  meaning 
o{  the  primacy  were  defined.  In  this  case  the  state- 
ment Uiat  the  pope  enjoys  "  the  full  power  of  feed- 
ing, ruling,  and  governing  the  universal  Church  ** 
provoked  the  demand  for  some  supplementary 
statement  as  to  limitations.  There  were  also  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  regarding  the  propositions  em- 
braced in  the  measure  projected  declaring  the  pope 
to  be  the  supreme  judge  in  the  sense  that  an  appeal 
to  an  ecumenical  council  from  his  ultimatum  was 
thereby  precluded;  because  the  recognition  of  this 
clause  involved  a  direct  rider  to  the  issue  of  infalli- 
bility. Finally,  some  scruples  were  aroused  on  the 
point  that  the  pope's  power  of  jurisdiction  was  des- 
ignated as  epiacopalis,  ordinaria  et  immediata.  Sub- 
aequentiy,  when  the  deputation  on  faith  turned  in 
its  report,  on  July  5,  over  the  proffered  forms  of 
amendment,  still  further  sharp  disputes  occurred 
over  the  third  canon,  which  had  been  modified  and 
revised  in  a  manner  not  provided  by  the  original 
motion.  Chap.  3,  together  with  the  appertaining 
canon,  was  formally  adopted  on  June  11. 

It  was  with  blunted  force  that  the  council  took 
up  on  June  15  the  special  debate  on  chap.  4.    The 

address  of  the  Dominican,  Cardinal 
^6  0<^^  ^^^'  archbishop  of  Bologna,  attracted 

peculiar  attention.  The  speaker  did 
not  contest  the  pope's  infallibilityi  save  that  he 
attributed  this  ptirely  to  the  decisions  of  the  pope, 
not  to  his  person.  He  also  asserted  that  the  pope 
is  bound  by  the  antecedently  tendered  counsel  of 
the  bishops,  who  testify  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Church.  Cardinal  Guidi  was  directly  summoned 
to  the  Vatican,  where  Pius  received  him  austerely, 
and  quashed  the  appeal  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  with  his  now  famous  retort:  "  I  am  tradi- 
tion." Early  in  July  the  conviction  permeated 
the  council  that  what  could  be  said  for  and  against 
the  proposition  had  already  been  said.  The  tale  of 
speakers  foregoing  their  turn  to  debate  Increased 
from  day  to  day,  so  that  on  July  4  the  s3modical 
debate  could  be  closed;  by  this  time  fifty-seven  had 
spoken  on  the  pending  topic,  chap.  4,  and  sixty- 
one  had  refrained  from  debatdxig.  The  great  contest 
now  rapidly  reached  its  end;  chap.  4  was  adopted 
on  July  13,  whereupon  the  entire  schedule  was 
brought  to  vote.  The  result  caused  great  surprise, 
not  because  the  schedule  was  adopted,  since  this 
was  foregone,  but  for  the  reasons  that  of  the  601 
ecclesiastics  in  attendance,  only  451  voted  placet 
(i.e.,  yes),  whereas  88  voted  rum  placetf  and  62  in  the 
form  jiiaeei  jtata  modum  (i.e.,  yes,  with  a  qualifica- 
tion) .  Eighty  who  were  in  Rome  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood did  not  vote  at  all. 

In  view  of  the  impending  decision,  the  opponents 
of  the  definition  made  a  last  attempt  to  influence 
the  result.  In  his  memorial  La  Demikre  Heure  du 
ooneile,  ArchbiBhop  Darboy  addressed  an  appeal  to 

the  members  of  synod;  but  his  theses 
^A»ta  o#  *"^^^^^®^  8^^*^  intense  emotion  among 
•Mi-nnrt^    *^®  majority  and  the  leaders  of  the 

council,  and  were  to  them  so  irksome, 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  protest  against 
bis  pamphlet.  On  the  evening  of  July  15  a  del^ation 
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of  six  bishops  of  the  minority  (Simon,  Ginoulhiac, 
Darboy,  Scherr,  Ketteler,  and  Rivet)  was  received 
by  Pius  IX.  What  they  requested  fell  far  short  of 
the  desires  hitherto  expressed  by  the  minority,  for 
they  now  restricted  their  petition  to  the  two  points 
that  the  passage  on  "  plenitude  of  power,"  in  chap. 
3,  be  stricken  out,  and  that  in  chap.  4  the  state- 
ment about  papal  infallibility  be  supplemented,  so 
as  to  read  that  the  pope  shall  support  his  position 
upon  the  witness  of  the  Church.  Ketteler  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  pope,  and  besought  him, 
"  O  that  the  father  of  the  Catholic  world  might 
grant  peace  to  the  Church  and  the  episcopate  by 
some  small  concessions,  and  so  restore  that  unity 
now  lost."  While  Pius  made  no  definite  admis- 
sions, his  demeanor  produced  new  hopes.  That 
these  were  fallacious  appeared  by  the  very  next 
day.  For  the  result  was  to  intensify  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  decree  in  its  final  shape  by  rendering  the 
definitions  absolute  of  themselves,  and  not  con- 
tingent upon  the  consensus  of  the  CSiurch,  which 
amended  form  was  adopted  by  the  eighty-sixth 
congregation  general,  on  July  16,  without  parlia- 
mentary deliberation. 

With  the  appointment  of  the  fourth  public  session 
for  July  18,  when  the  final  vote  should  occur,  the 
contest  over  infallibility  entered  upon  its  last  stage. 
The  minority  was  really  in  a  desperate 
^i^^^^^  quandary.  Firm  party  organization 
it  neither  commanded  nor  could  pro- 
cure. Indeed,  a  compact  front  was  now 
the  less  possible,  seeing  that  aiter  proclamation 
of  the  dogma  the  base  of  reckoning  had  assumed 
the  shape  of  an  immediate,  imminent,  and  instant 
fact.  For  in  the  present  contingency,  the  exercise 
of  that  ordinary  right  of  stoutly  adhering  to  the 
form  of  voting  was  opposed  by  considerations  of 
pious  loyalty  toward  the  person  of  the  pope,  who 
had  left  no  doubt  on  the  point  that  he  attached  the 
utmost  weight  to  the  adoption  of  the  pending  dog- 
ma. In  circumstances  of  this  kind,  there  was  no 
other  becoming  exit  for  the  minority  than  that  of 
absenting  themselves  from  the  session,  and  this 
policy  was  commended  and  facilitated  by  the  Curia 
itself.  For  while  up  to  this  point  the  synodical  dele- 
gates had  been  forbidden  to  quit  Rome,  on  July  16 
the  members  of  the  council  were  granted  a  general 
leave  of  absence.  Whereupon,  on  July  17,  fifty- 
five  bishops  of  the  minority  forwarded  a  note  to  the 
pope,  in  which  they  reaffirmed  their  vote  of  July  13, 
and  stated  that  in  deference  to  him  they  intended 
to  stay  away  from  the  session.  The  danger  that 
any  considerable  number  of  bishops  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  forthcoming  dogma  was  accordingly  set 
aside  before  taking  shape  at  all.  At  the  public  ses- 
sion on  July  18,  535  ecclesiastics  were  present,  and 
all  voted  placet  save  Bishop  Riccio  of  Cajazzo  and 
Bishop  Fitzgerald  of  Littie  Rock.  The  pope  then 
announced  the  definition,  and  proclaimed  the  con- 
firmation of  the  decrees.  At  the  same  session,  the 
two  opposing  bishops  tendered  their  submission. 

4.  Proroiration  of  the  Council:  Three  further 
congregations  general  assembled  after  the  fourth 
session;  but  no  important  matters  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  council,  attendance  on  which  dwindled 
from  about  1,050  to  104.    Active  interest  in  behalf 
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of  the  ecclesiastical  concourse  was  now  sealed  in  the 
past.  On  July  26  the  synodical  delegates  received 
copies  of  the  Schema  super  apostolicia  miasionibtte, 
on  which  no  action  was  taken.  The  revised  Schema 
de  sede  epUcopcdi  vaeante  was  the  subject  of  a  brief 
debate  on  Aug.  23,  and  was  adopted  Sept.  1.  Then 
followed  the  repeal  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
this  furnished  an  adequate  occasion  for  dissolving 
the  merely  vegetating  convention,  to  say  nothing 
of  dealing  a  blow  against  the  Italian  government. 
In  the  bull  Postquam  Dei  munere,  dated  Oct.  20, 
Pius  IX.  declared  that  in  consequence  of  the  "  sac- 
rilegious invasion  '*  of  the  city  of  Rome  conditions 
had  set  in  which  implied  the  lack  of  the  necessary 
freedom,  security,  and  quiet  for  the  council's  de- 
liberations. For  this  reason,  as  also  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  the  state  of  affairs  produced 
by  the  great  convulsions  abroad  in  Europe  required 
the  presence  of  the  bishops  in  their  dioceses,  he 
ordered  the  prorogation  of  the  council.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Italian  government  took  issue 
with  the  assertion  that  the  new  r^ime  in  Rome 
prejudiced  the  council's  freedom. 

IIL  Decrees  of  the  CounciL — 1.  2>rafts  and  Ko« 
tlons:  The  committees  charged  with  preparing  the 
measures  to  be  laid  before  the  council  elaborated  a 
great  number  of  preliminary  drafts  of  decrees  on 
doctrine  and  discipline.  A  first  set  of  these  out- 
lined the  dogmatic  schedules,  a  second  group  dealt 
with  discipline,  a  third  with  the  monastic  orders,  a 
fourth  with  oriental  rites  and  with  missions.  Not  a 
few  bishops  availed  themselves  of  their  right  to  pro- 
pose motions  with  reference  to  the  subjects  to  be 
treated  by  the  coimcil.  Yet  none  of  these  motions 
came  up  for  action,  although,  for  that  matter,  the 
same  was  true  of  most  of  the  drafted  measures 
emanating  from  the  Curia.  Still  again,  of  the  few 
propositions  which  underwent  complete  advisory 
action  before  the  assembled  convention,  only  two 
took  the  shape  of  decrees. 

2.  Substance  and  Import  of  the  Ootmcil's  Beso« 
lutions:  The  two  most  momentous  decisions  of 
July  18  read  as  follows  (chap.  3,  at  the  close) :  "  Now 
ivi_  therefore,  if  any  one  say  that  the  Ro- 
oreea.  ^^^^^^  pontiff  has  only  the  function  and 
office  of  inspection  or  direction,  but 
not  the  full  and  supreme  power  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  Church  universal;  not  merely  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  faith  and  morals,  but  also  in  those  which  per- 
tain to  the  discipline  and  government  of  the  Church 
as  diffused  throughout  the  world;  or  that  he  has 
only  the  chiefer  parts,  the  more  potent  attributes 
thereof,  yet  not,  indeed,  the  entire  plenitude  of  this 
supreme  power;  or  that  such  his  authority  is  not 
ordinary  and  immediate,  whether  alike  over  all  and 
sundry  chiuxhes,  or  over  all  and  sundry  the  pastors 
and  faithful;  let  him  be  anathema."  Chap.  4  con- 
cludes: "  The  sacred  council  thus  approving,  we 
teach,  and  so  define  as  a  dogma  divinely  revealed: 
that  the  Roman  pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra; 
that  is,  when  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  as  pastor 
and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  and  in  virtue  of  his 
supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  defines  a  doctrine 
on  faith  or  morals,  to  be  observed  by  the  entire 
eciunenical  Church;  thereby  using  the  divine  assist- 
ance to  him  vouchsafed  by  promise  to  blessed  Peter; 


he  then  brings  to  bear  that  potential  infallibility 
wherewith  the  divine  redeemer  desired  and  willed 
that  his  Church  be  instructed  in  such  definition  of 
doctrine  on  faith  or  morals;  and  ther^ore  the  like 
definitions  by  the  Roman  pontiff  are  absolute,  or 
unalterable  in  themselves,  as  by  intrinsic  force,  and 
not  by  consension  of  the  Church.  Now,  therefore, 
if  any  were  to  presimie  (which  may  God  avert)  to 
contradict  our  definition;  let  him  be  anathema  " 
(Latin  text  in  Mirbt,  Qudleny  3d  ed.,  pp.  367-368). 

The  former  of  these  definitions  deals  with  the  re- 
lation of  the  episcopal  authority  to  the  papal.  Even 
during  the  Middle  Ages  the  bishops 
as  BUhoo^  *^  heea  obliged  to  surrender  many 
*  rights  to  the  papacy,  although  the 
Council  of  Trent  (Sessio  XXIII.,  chap.  4;  in  Schaff. 
Creeds,  ii.  189;  Mirbt,  Qudlen,  3d  ed.,  pp.  246- 
247)  still  attributed  to  them  the  rule  of  God's 
C!hurch«  Indeed,  the  Vatican  itself  now  denies 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  Roman  bishop's  or- 
dinary and  immediate  power  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  entire  Church  infringes  the  episcopal  power. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  coun- 
cil it  altogether  clearly  transpires  that  all  attempts 
to  formulate  some  direct  expression  of  the  independ- 
ency of  the  episcopate  were  quashed  and  thwarted. 
Inasmuch  as  the  pope  is  here  accredited  with  an 
episcopate  the  scope  of  which  is  universal,  thus 
allowing  him  to  act  in  every  diocese  at  all  times 
(wherein  he  assumes  the  right  of  the  bishop  in  or- 
dinary), the  status  of  the  diocesan  bishop  is  reduced 
in  power;  and  this  the  more  because  in  the  pope  he 
has  not  only  a  collateral  bishop,  but  also  one  who 
by  his  very  position  as  occupant  of  the  primacy, 
represents  the  source  of  all  those  vested  rights  which 
accrue  to  a  bishop  in  virtue  of  episcopal  function. 

The  second  definition  postulates  the  inerrancy  of 

the   pope's   doctrinal   decisions,   and   accordingly 

claims  for  them  a  binding  force  and  lasting  validity 

with  reference  to  every  Roman  Catho- 

InSSl.     ^®  Christian.    The  context  of  the  pas- 

Ullty*  ^^^  defining  infallibility  implies  that 
Peter's  successors  have  no  new  com- 
mission in  the  way  of  disclosing  a  new  doctrine, 
but  rather  are  changed,  xmder  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  sacredly  to  preserve  and  faithfully  to 
expound  the  revelation,  or  deposit  of  faith,  as  trans- 
mitted through  the  apostles.  There  is  this  f lulher 
proviso  involved,  that  the  decision  at  issue  must 
have  proceeded  ex  caJthedra,  that  is,  in  exerdse  of 
the  pope's  function  as  pastor  and  teacher  of  all 
Christians;  it  must  contain  some  doctrine  on  faith 
or  morals;  and  is  defined  as  a  doctrine  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  entire  ecimienical  Church.  But  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  marks  are  not  given  by  which  it 
can  be  certainly  discerned,  in  a  concrete  instance, 
whether  the  inerring  decision  is  present.  The  pos^ 
tulations  in  discussion  are  in  only  a  very  limited 
measure  restrictions  upon  papal  authority;  for 
whether  a  decision  belongs  to  the  deposit  of  faith, 
falls  to  the  province  of  faith  or  of  morals,  is  er 
cathedra^  and  what  range  of  operation  it  shall  en- 
joy all  depend  excliisively  upon  the  pope's  own 
construction.  Nevertheless,  the  pope  is  bound 
to  this  extent,  that,  by  the  proclamation  of  his  in- 
fallibility, all  papal  doctrinal  decisions  of  past  cea- 
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t  uries  are  brought  under  the  head  of  infallible  pro- 
uouncements,  and  hence  can  not  be  reversed.  This 
rubric  then  especially  comprises  those  decisions 
whose  debated  resistance  is  menaced  with  the  ana- 
thema, acknowledgment  of  which  was  required  in 
proof  of  faith;  or  even,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bull 
Unam  Sandam  (q.v.)  of  Boniface  VIII.,  directly 
sot  up  as  a  condition  of  salvation.  These  doctrinal 
decisions  among  themselves,  when  judged  from  the 
platform  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  are  presumed 
to  possess  an  indispensable  inner  harmony.  It  is 
significant,  in  this  connection,  that  the  labor  of 
coUecting  such  papal  decisions  as  are  to  be  "  judged  " 
iofallible  has  been  essayed  in  a  private  way  only, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  pope  himself  (the  sole  com- 
petent authority,  according  to  the  dogma)  no  simi- 
lar attempt  has  been  made,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be. 
There  consequently  prevails  and  is  likely  to  prevail 
much  obscurity  over  the  infallible  character  of  papal 
decisions,  whether  pronounced  since  or  before  the 
Vatican  Council.  Indeed,  the  papacy  itself  is  con- 
cerned in  the  maintenance  of  this  very  status.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  very  vagueness  of  construc- 
tion of  decisions,  where  such  vagueness  occurs, 
tends  to  cast  the  halo  of  inerrancy  over  all  papal 
decisions  on  subjects  of  faith  or  morals,  insuring  for 
them  the  respect  that  infallibility  warrants;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  liberty  is  retained  for  subse- 
quently waiving  an  enact^  decision,  if  necessary, 
as  not  of  ez  cathedra  force.  There  thus  ensues  the 
peculiar  situation,  that  some  of  the  papal  decisions 
on  faith  and  morals  have  a  directly  binding  validity 
for  Roman  Catholio  Christians,  yet,  not  being  issued 
in  exercise  of  the  supreme  doctrinal  office,  they  can 
not  claim  infallibility;  while  certain  other  papal 
decisions  on  faith  and  morals  have  the  prestige  of 
infallibility  because  they  were  devised  on  the  basis 
of  the  doctrinal  office  purely.  Since,  furthermore, 
the  pope,  as  a  mere  individual,  is  not  exempt 
from  lapsing  into  error,  the  case  may  occur 
wherein  he,  erring  as  a  private  individual  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  itself,  aims  to  exercise  the  supreme  doc- 
trinal office  under  the  very  influence  of  his  error. 
But  notwithstanding  his  individual  fallibility,  he  can 
not  succumb  to  error  in  his  pontifical  teaching.  The 
doctrine  of  the  pope's  infallibility  discloses  a  pros- 
pect of  quite  complicated  speculations,  all  of  which 
can  be  avoided,  however,  through  the  belief  that 
veritable  popes  have  not  erred  and  can  not  err. 

An  important  consequence  of  the  erection  of  the 
dogma  of  papal  infallibility  is  a  fundamental  altera- 
tion in  the  status  of  ecmnenical  councils.    The  de- 
_^       mand  urged  at  Constance  (1414-18), 
Pope  and   *^*  ^^®  general  council  be  viewed  as 
Oonndls.   ^^  exponent   of  the  Church,  did  not 
win,  the  conclusion  being  that  this  va- 
lidity inhered  in  the  council  as  convening  in  union 
with  the  pope.    The  Vatican  Council  affirmed  that 
ecumenical  councils  were  employed  by  the  Fathers 
for   preparing  definitions,  but  were  not  the  sole 
medium  to  this  intent.     This  verdict  finds  its  foun- 
dation altogether  In  the  fact  that,  under  the  conciliar 
definition  of  the  new  dogma,  the  quality  of  infalli- 
bility is  ascribed  to  the  pope  alone.     Accordingly, 
the  ecumenical  council  has  come  to  be  superfluous 
in  the  matter  of  defining  decrees  of  the  faith;  it  has 


lost  its  constitutive  significance,  and  has  become 
an  advisory  organ  of  the  Church,  one  that  in  future 
may  be  drawn  into  requisition,  but  need  not  be 
called  at  all.  So  it  no  longer  possesses  any  inde- 
pendent importance;  but  it  has  value  to  give  bril- 
liant and  striking  expression  to  the  ecimienical 
character  of  Roman  Catholicism,  to  attest  before 
all  nations  the  superior  might  of  the  papacy,  or  to  as- 
siune  a  delegated  responsibility  for  grave  practical 
decisions  and  assist  in  bearing  the  brunt  thereof. 

8.  Adoption  of  the  Besolutions:  It  was  only  with 
reference  to  the  bishops  of  the  coimcirs  minority 
that  there  could  be  any  question  as  to  whether  the 
recognition  of  the  new  dogma  would  meet  with  ob- 
struction. At  Rome  they  had  boldly  uttered  their 
scruples,  had  freely  criticized  the  order  of  business, 
and  had  not  suffered  themselves  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  incident  that  the  presidents  of  committees 
interrupted  their  addresses.  The  most  serious 
menace  to  the  free  action  of  the  council,  however, 
arose  from  abroad  through  Ultramontanist  agita- 
tions. Archbishop  Darboy  and  Archbishop  Schwarz- 
enberg  quite  sharply  complained  over  the  intem- 
perate animosity  of  the  Ultramontanist  press  against 
the  minority  bishops.  It  lay  far  from  the  minority's 
purpose  to  wield  a  radical  opposition.  Indeed,  their 
very  weakness  inhered  in  the  fact  that  they  them- 
selves blunted  the  sharpness  of  their  resistance  by 
halting  half-way.  Alike  from  the  platform  of  Holy 
Scripture,  by  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  with  logical  demonstration,  they  charged  on 
their  opponents  with  no  feeble  spirit.  Every  crit- 
ical review  of  the  Vatican  dogma  must  avail  itself 
of  the  minority's  writings  and  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  are  a  mine  of  erudite  knowledge.  Yet 
their  deductions  are  wanting  in  full  carrying-power, 
because  in  their  fundamental  conception  of  the 
essence  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Roman  primacy 
they  were  at  one  with  the  majority.  Hence  the 
contest  against  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  could  be 
waged  only  with  halved  force.  Then  the  battle 
was  all  the  more  difficult  because  Ultramontanism, 
and  that  enhanced  esteem  for  the  pope  which  rose 
to  the  height  of  a  papal  cult,  had  inade  great  prog- 
ress. Furthermore,  when  Pius  IX.,  in  the  year 
1854,  defined  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  Mary,  this  already  presupposed  that  he 
had  the  inherent  right  to  establish  a  precept  of 
faith.  This  being  admitted,  there  arose  at  once  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Vatican's  transactions 
thereafter.  For  assent  to  the  course  of  action  which 
the  pope  here  initially  pursued  was  admissible  only 
under  the  condition  that  he  had  acted  as  a  trust- 
worthy organ  of  the  inerrantly  pronoimcing  Church 
in  the  sphere  of  faith  and  the  issues  thereof.  But 
if  this  attribute  were  tacitly  conceded  to  him  in  a 
specific  instance,  it  was  difficult  to  contest  its  im- 
manency with  him  as  a  general  principle.  And,  in 
fact,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  minority  bishops 
shrank  from  any  real  quarrel  with  the  doctrine  of 
infallibility;  they  were  willing  to  let  it  pass  for  a 
scholastic  opinion,  they  objected  merely  to  its  dog- 
matization.  So  the  opposition  here  at  stake  was 
greatly  restricted  In  its  practical  force  or  scope  of 
action.  Indeed,  the  Curia  correctly  discounted 
the  potential  resistance.    The  protesting  episcopate 
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firmly  withstood  all  attempts  at  intimidation ;  but 
bowed  before  the  threatening  altemativei  submis- 
sion or  schism.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  expe- 
rienced one  of  her  most  brilliant  triumphs,  and  lost 
not  a  single  bishop.  Thanks  to  the  ultimate  assent 
of  the  minority  bishops  to  the  Vatican  dogma,  the 
great  crisis  which  had  been  evoked  was  overcome. 
The  accident,  nevertheless,  was  not  to  be  forestalled, 
that  the  demurrer  to  the  Vatican's  **  new  Catholi- 
cism ''  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  (see  Old  Catholics). 

IV.  Concluding  Remarks:  The  Council  of  the 
Vatican  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  power 
of  the  papacy  became  enhanced,  and  the  process 
of  centralising  the  ecclesiastical  administration  at 
Rome  has  made  still  further  progress.  It  was  a 
peculiarly  happy  dispensation  for  the  papacy,  that 
inmiediately  after  the  council's  decrees  were  passed, 
the  Italian  unification  movement  put  an  end  to  the 
Papal  States  (q.v.),  for  thus  it  came  about  that 
Pope  Pius  IX.  could  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
mart3rrs,  while  for  his  successors  the  "  Roman  ques- 
tion *'  proved  an  agitation  cause  of  the  first  rank, 
and  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pious  demonstrations, 
while  above  all  the  papacy  was  released  from  a  task 
notoriously  beyond  its  proper  capacity.  But  now 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  ruled  by  the  infalli- 
ble pope,  has  gained  in  point  of  solidity,  unity,  and 
compactness;  the  process  of  thoroughly  Romani- 
sing the  inner  life  of  the  Church  was  lightened;  and 
the  same  is  true  in  the  application  of  discipline. 
In  short,  the  Roman  Catholic  commonwealth  has 
been  fundamentally  strengthened.  To  all  this  be  it 
added,  that  hitherto  the  papacy  has  wisely  avoided 
stamping  its  decisions  in  particular  concrete  cases 
as  of  ez  caihedra  scope.  On  the  political  side  purely, 
the  council  at  first  produced  no  further  effect  than 
that  Austria,  on  July  30,  1870,  "  served  notice  "  on 
the  concordat  of  1855  (see  Concordats,  etc.,  VI.,  2, 
§  6) .  Later  came  the  outbreak  of  the  Prussian  Kvl- 
turkampff  or  ministerial  conflict  over  issues  between 
State  and  Church  (see  Ultramontanism).  Finally, 
Roman  Catholic  France  has  in  1906  accomplished 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  (see  France,  I., 
§§5-6). 

The  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  universal  epis- 
copate, as  a  corollary  to  the  infallibility  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  has  fairly  closed  the  history  of  the 
growth  and  institution  of  the  Vatican  dogma.  Since 
then,  these  doctrines  belong  to  the  sphere  of  revealed 
truths  of  the  faith,  and  will  never  be  revoked  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  (jhurch;  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
gain  increasing  appreciation.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  said  of  this  dogma  that  its  official  reception  alone 
does  not  afford  it  the  full  warrant  of  becoming  re- 
spected and  effectual  for  all  times  to  the  extent 
desired  by  the  voting  coimcil.  The  history  of  dog- 
ma furnishes  not  a  few  examples  of  permutation 
and  fluctuation,  even  downright  depreciation,  in 
the  value  of  particular  dogmas,  though  the  fact  of 
a  virtual  neglect  of  their  inner  substance  does  not 
necessarily  result  in  their  formal  repeal  or  alteration. 

Carl  Mirbt. 

Biblzooraphy:  Use  aa  sources:  CoUectio  Lacensia,  vol. 
vii.,  FreibarK»  1890;  Janus,  Der  Papai  und  dtu  Coneil, 
Leipsic.   1869,  Enc.  transl..  The  Pope  and   the   Council, 


London.  1869;  J.  Friedricb,  Docummia  ad  tUuttran 
dum  Concilium  Vatioanum,  Ndrdlingen*  1871:  idem. 
Taoebueh  uOhrend  det  vatikaniacken  KohmUm,  ib.  1871. 
£.  Friedbeiv.  Sammhmg  der  AktengtOeke  sum  erMm  waH- 
kaniachen  Koma»  TObingen,  1872;  C.  Martin.  Okhubb 
ConcUii  Vaiicani  .  .  .  documaUontm  eaXUdio^  PaderbonL 
1873;  Vatican  CouneU,  Deereea  of,  ed.  with  IntrodnctiaD 
by  V.  J.  McNabb.  London,  1907;  Pomponra  Leto,  OOo  mm 
a  Ronta  dumnU  il  ConciUo  VaHcttno,  FlovBooe,  1873;  T. 
Qranderath,  Congtitutionn  doomaHcm  .  .  .  CaneOii  V^- 
eani,  Frsiburg,  1892;  Mirbt,  QudUn,  8d  ad^  pp.  858-^67; 
Quirinus,  Romuche  Briefe  vom  ConeU,  Munich,  1870.  Eog. 
transl..  LeUer$  from  Rome  on  Ms  CouneH,  London,  1870: 
L.  Veuillot,  Ronu  pendant  le  coneiU,  2  vols..  Paris,  1872. 

For  the  history  and  mgwiiiffanfm  of  the  council  oonmlt: 
J.  Friediich,  GetchiehU  dea  vaUeaniaehen  KoneOe,  3  Tok. 
Bonn.  1877-^7  (most  oomprelieosive);  T.  Qrandeiatl). 
Oeechichie  dea  vaHkaniachen  KoneiU,  3  vols.,  FreiborK, 
1903-06  (employed  the  complete  racoids  of  the  oouncO:  cf. 
C.  Mirbt,  in  HialoHteke  Zeiiadirifl,  cL,  1908,  pp.  62»-«00); 
F.  Buncener,  Rome  and  the  Council  in  the  19th  Centmju 
Edinbuish.  1870;  J.  Fessler,  Daa  vaUoaniecke  CondKim. 
deaeen  Aueeere  Bedeutung  und  innerer  Vertauft  Vieoaa. 
1871;  J.  F.  von  Schulte,  Die  Macht  der  rdmucAsn  PdjMte. 
2d  ed.,  Prague.  1871;  idem.  Die  SteUuno  der  ConeOiaL, 
P&pete,  und  Bieehdfe  und  die  papeOicke  Conetitution  vtm 
18.  JuU,  1870,  ib.  1871;  T.  Fromman,  OeaekiehU  tad 
Kritik  dea  vatieanieehen  ConeiU,  Gotha,  1872;  J.  Langeo. 
Daa  vatikaniaeke  Dogma  von  dem  Uniceraal-Epiakcpat,  4 
parts,  Bonn.  1876;  H.  E.  Manning.  True  ^ory  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  London.  1877;  idem,  Vatican  Ccunci 
and  Ha  D^fimtiona,  ib.  1887;  E.  OUivier,  V6(fiiae  H  TUbd 
au  coneUe  du  Vatican,  2  vols.,  Paris.  1879;  E.  Ceccoiu. 
Biel.  du  oanciU  du  Vatican,  4  vols..  Paxis,  1887;  J.  J.  L 
von  Ddllinger,  Briefe  und  BrkUtrunoen  gber  die  rcfvqm- 
atken  Deerete,  1869-87,  2  parts,  Munich,  1890,  Eog.  txmnsL 
Dedarationa  and  Lettera  on  tke  Vatican  Deereea^  1869-87, 
Edinbuxgh,  1891;  and  his  other  writings  (see  the  article): 
J.  M.  L.  Monsabrft,  Conftrtncee  de  Notre  Dame,  Cone3» 
et  jvbiU,  Paris,  1890;  H.  Sauv6,  Le  Pape  et  U  ooncik  d» 
Vatican,  Laval.  1890;  T.  Mosley,  Lettera  from  Rome  os 
tke  Oooaeion  of  tke  (Ecumenical  Council,  1869-70, 2  vols.. 
London.  1891;  F.  Nippold,  Handbuck  der  neiieriw 
Kirckenoeackichle,  vol.  ii..  Elbeifdd.  1893;  J.  M.  A. 
Vacant,  Atudea  aur  lea  conatitutiona  du  ooncHe  du  VaUeam, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1895;  K.  Sell.  Die  Entwickduno  der  katko- 
liacken  Kireke  im  19.  Jakrkundert,  Letpsie,  1898;  W. 
Arthur,  Tke  Pope,  tke  Kinga^  and  tke  People,  HieL  .  .  . 
of  tke  Vatican  Council,  London.  1903;  A.  Machuca  Dies. 
Loa  aacroaanctot  eciuninicoa  ConcUioade  Trento  yVaticano, 
Madrid.  1903;  C.  S.  Isaacson.  Tke  Story  of  tke  Later  Popa, 
pp.  265-277.  London.  1906;  F.  Nielsen,  HieL  of  Papae» 
in  19tk  Century,  u.  290-374.  London.  1906;  G.  Baitoli. 
Tke  Primitive  Church  and  the  Prvnaey  of  Rome,  pp.  206 
sqq..  New  York  (1910) ;  Cambridge  Modem  Hutory,  92  sqq.. 
147  sqq.,  New  York.  1910;  Nippold,  Papacy,  chap,  zi.: 
the  literature  under  Infazxxbilxtt,  especially  the  works  ci 
Friedrich.  Maret,  Hefele.  D511inger,  and  Gladstone;  also 
the  literature  under  ULTRAiiONTAiosif ;  and  Pius  IX. 

VAUDOIS.    See  Waldensbs. 

VAUGHAN,  yen,  BERNARD:  English  Jesuit; 
b.  at  Courtfield,  Herefordshire,  Aug.  20,  1847.  He 
was  educated  at  Stonyhurst,  and  in  1868  entered 
the  novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  being  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1876.  After  twenty  years  as 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  Manchester, 
he  went,  in  19(X),  to  London,  where  he  has  since 
been  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  He  is  widely  known  aot  only 
for  his  vigorous  work  in  the  East  End  slums  of 
London,  but  also  as  a  preacher  who  unflinchingly 
assails  vice  even  among  the  most  powerful  classes  of 
society.  He  was  cathedral  preacher  at  the  Eucha- 
ristic  Congress  in  Montreal  in  1910,  and  among  his 
many  published  sermons  luid  addresses  may  be  men- 
tioned Ten  Lectures  in  Free  Trade  Hall:  Reply  to  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  on  **  Roman  Claims  "  (Man- 
chester, 1896) ;  Sins  of  Society  (London,  1906) ;  So- 
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ciety.  Sin,  and  the  Saviour  (1907);  Socialism:  is  U 
Liberty  or  Tyranny  f  (1909);  and  Ltfe  Lessons  from 
Blessed  Joan  of  Arc  (1910). 

VAXJ6HA1V,  CHARLES  JOHN:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  LeiceBter  Aug.  6,  1816;  d.  at  Uan- 
da£F  (28  m.  w.  of  Bristol)  Oct.  15,  1897.  He  was 
educated  at  Rugby  under  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  (q.v.), 
where  he  was  a  classmate  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stan- 
ley (q.v.),  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1838;  fellow,  1839;  M.A.,  1841;  D.D.,  1845);  was 
ordained  in  1841,  and  became  almost  at  once  vicar 
of  St.  Martin's,  Leicester;  became  head  master  at 
Harrow,  1844,  into  which  school  he  infused  new  life 
and  vigor,  holding  this  position  till  1859;  after  de- 
clining the  bishopric  of  Rochester  in  1860,  he  became 
vicar  of  Doncaster.  There  he  assumed,  in  addition 
to  his  pastoral  labors,  the  task  of  fitting  university 
graduates  for  the  ministry,  and  this  was  the  work 
which  is  regarded  as  most  distinctive  of  the  man. 
Over  450  students  thus  passed  through  his  hands, 
rccei\dng  the  impress  of  his  deeply  religious  spirit. 
He  became  master  of  the  Temple  in  1869,  and  in 
1879  also  dean  of  Llandaff,  dividing  his  time  between 
the  two  ofBces.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  foundation  of 
University  College  at  Cardiff  (1883-84),  being  made 
president  in  1894,  when  he  resigned  his  mastership 
in  the  Temple. 

Vaughan  was  a  voluminous  writer,  editor,  and 
commentator  of  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
sermonixer.  He  issued  by  way  of  texts  and  conmien- 
taries  Romans  (Greek  text  and  notes,  London,  1859, 
5th  ed.,  1880);  Philippians  (1862;  4th  ed.,  1882); 
Revelation  (2  vols.,  1863;  5th  ed.,  1  vol.,  1882); 
Philippians  (1885);  and  Hebrews  (1890);  wrote 
Memorials  of  Harrow  Sundays  (1S59;  5th  ed.,  1880); 
Notes  for  Lectures  on  Confirmation  (1859;  9th  ed., 
1876) ;  Epiphany,  Lent,  and  Easter  (sermons;  1860) ; 
Lessons  of  Life  and  Godliness  (sermons;  1862); 
Wards  from  ike  Gospels  (1863);  The  Church  of  the 
First  Days  (3  vols.,  1864^-65);  and  The  Young  Life 
Equipping  itself  for  God^s  Service  (1872);  besides  a 
very  considerable  number  of  volumes  of  sermons 
not  named  above,  and  works  of  more  general  inter- 
est, such  as  The  School  of  Life  (1885). 

VAUGHAIV,  HERBERT:  Cardinal  archbishop 
of  Westminster;  b.  at  Gloucester  Apr.  15,  1832;  d. 
at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Mill  Hill  (8  m.  n.w.  of  Lon- 
don), Middlesex,  June  19,  1903.  He  was  of  the 
V'aughans  of  Courtfield  (an  estate  in  Herefordshire, 
5  m.  s.  of  Ross),  a  very  old  family,  always  stanchly 
Roman  Catholic.  His  mother,  a  convert  from 
evangelicalism  before  marriage,  was  excessively  de- 
vout and  daily  asked  in  prayer  that  all  her  children 
might  be  priests  and  nuns — and,  in  fact,  her  five 
daughters  all  entered  convents,  while  of  her  eight 
sons  six  became  priests  (three  bishops).  Herbert 
(the  oldest  child)  studied  at  the  Jesuit  College, 
Stonyhurst,  Lancashire  (1841-47);  with  the  Bene- 
dictines at  Downside,  near  Bath  (twelve  months); 
at  a  Jesuit  college  at  Brugelette,  Belgium  (three 
years),  and  at  the  Accademia  dei  Nobili  Ecclesiastic!, 
Rome  (from  1851).  His  health  was  poor,  and  he 
was  ordained  priest  (at  Lucca,  Oct.  28, 1854)  eight- 
een months  in  advance  of  the  regular  time  because 


it  was  believed  he  could  not  live  to  reach  the  canon- 
ical age.  After  some  months  of  travel,  he  returned 
to  England  (autumn,  1855)  as  vice-president  of  St. 
Edmund's  College,  Ware  (near  Hertford),  at  that 
time  the  chief  Roman  Catholic  school  and  theolog- 
ical seminary  of  the  south  of  England.  Avowedly 
a  disciple  of  Dr.  Manning  (later  cardinal),  and  one 
of  six  who  joined  him  in  introducing  the  Oblates  of 
St.  Charles  in  England,  he  became  involved  in  con- 
troversies of  the  time,  which  made  his  position  at 
St.  Edmund's  delicate  and  ultimately  forced  his 
retirement  (autumn,  1861).  Another  period  of  Ul- 
health  followed,  during  which  he  was  animated  by 
fervent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  foreign  missions.  The 
very  characteristic  outcome  was  a  tour  of  the  Amer- 
icas (California  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
Peru,  Chili,  and  Brazil  via  Cape  Horn),  Dec.,  1863- 
July,  1864,  to  beg  (literally)  for  funds  to  establish 
a  missionary  college  in  England.  He  came  home 
with  £11,000  cash,  and  founded  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege at  Mill  Hill,  opened  Mar.  1,  1866,  with  one 
student  and  one  professor  (Vaughan).  He  acted  as 
rector  of  St.  Joseph's  until  1872,  when  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Salford  (Manchester).  His  interest  in  St. 
Joseph's,  however,  never  abated;  he  continued  its 
practical  head  'long  after  he  became  bishop,  served 
as  superior-general  of  its  missionaries,  and  chose  to 
go  there  to  die.  The  first  graduates  (four  in  num- 
ber) were  sent  to  the  negroes  of  the  United  States, 
Vaughan  accompanying  them  to  Baltimore  (Nov., 
1871),  and  then  making  a  tour  of  the  southern  states 
to  study  conditions  there.  He  established  feeding- 
colleges  in  Lancashire,  Holland,  and  the  Tyrol,  and 
lived  to  see  his  missionaries — who  go  forth  as 
priests,  vowed  never  to  leave  their  field  of  labor, 
even  for  a  temporary  visit  home — ^at  work  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Uganda,  Madras,  New  Zealand,  Borneo,  La- 
buan,  the  Kongo  basin,  Kashmir,  and  Kafiristan. 
In  1892  he  succeeded  Manning  as  archbishop  of 
Westminster  (enthroned  May  8;  invested  Aug.  16), 
and  was  made  cardinal  at  Rome  Jan.  19,  1893. 

Cardinal  Vaughan  is  classed  as  an  Ultramontane. 
He  was  accounted  hard,  narrow,  and  intolerant. 
Undoubtedly  he  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions 
and  pushed  theories  to  their  logical  conclusions  with 
a  rare  consistency.  He  was  impetuous  to  a  fault. 
His  virtues — devotion  to  duty,  sparing  neither  self 
nor  others,  energy,  resolution,  and  administrative 
ability — were  such  as  to  emphasize  his  limitations. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  his  place  in  life  was  that  for 
which  he  was  best  fitted  either  by  natural  gifts  or 
training.  The  characterization  of  him  as  an  "  eccle- 
siastic^ Cecil  Rhodes  "  is  not  inapt.  He  would  have 
been  preeminent  as  an  empire-builder  or  leader  in 
the  commercial  world.  He  lacked  the  broad  sympa- 
thies, the  adaptability,  the  scholarship,  and  all  the 
finer  intellectual  powers  and  graces  so  desirable  in 
a  prelate.  Yet  he  organized  his  Manchester  diocese 
to  an  exemplary  efficiency,  and  in  fourteen  years 
reduced  its  debt  by  £65,000.  He  built  the  cathe- 
dral of  Westminster  in  the  short  space  of  a  decade. 
His  determination  was  proven  early  in  his  Manches- 
ter incumbency  by  a  successful  contest  with  the 
Jesuits,  who  attempted  to  work  in  his  diocese  in- 
dependent of  his  jurisdiction.    A  little  later,  when 
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Cardinal  Manning  and  the  bishops  undertook  to 
have  the  relations  between  the  regular  and  secular 
clergy  in  England  definitely  defined,  it  was  Vaughan 
who  presented  the  caiise  of  the  latter  at  Rome,  and, 
again,  his  force  and  tenacity  prevailed  after  a  con- 
test which  lasted  for  months.  He  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  educational  work,  founded  many  pa- 
rochial schools  (and  strove  with  no  small  measure 
of  success  to  get  public  money  for  their  support), 
and  established  St.  Bede's  College  at  Manchester 
(an  excellent  Roman  Catholic  commercial  school) 
— ^motived  throughout  by  the  desire  to  prevent 
children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  from  falling 
under  Protestant  influence.  Similarly,  in  rescue 
and  reformatory  work — ^which  he  pursued  with 
most  commendable  zeal  and  efficiency — ^it  was  ever 
the  fear  lest  some  of  his  communion  might  be 
swerved  from  their  faith  through  service  rendered 
by  Protestants  which  spurred  him  to  his  greatest 
exertions.  During  the  years  1894-97  he  was  forced 
to  take  note  of  a  movement  looking  to  the  reimion 
of  the  Anglican  Church  with  Rome,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  the  condemnation  of  Anglican  orders  by 
the  bull  ApostMcm  cutcb,  which  was  the  result  and 
end  of  the  movement,  was  chiefly  due  to  his  efforts. 
He  certainly  approved  of  the  condenmation,  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  patient  investiga- 
tion of  the  question  at  Rome — as  he  also  exerted 
himself  to  inform  his  brethren  that  the  English 
High-churchmen  were  but  a  faction  of  the  English 
Church.  On  the  larger  question  involved  he  could 
have  but  one  opinion — ^to  settle  anything  by  com- 
promise was  foreign  to  his  nature.  He  was  very 
successful  as  a  writer  of  popular  manuals  of  devo- 
tion and  instruction,  and  wrote  much  for  the  Tablet 
(the  leading  Roman  Catholic  newspaper  of  Eng- 
land, of  which  he  was  proprietor  from  1868),  and 
the  Dublin  Review  (which  he  controlled  from  1878), 
but  only  on  topics  closely  connected  with  the  sphere 
of  his  duties.  He  prepared  an  elaborate  essay  on  the 
education  and  training  of  the  clergy  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Life  of  the  Blessed  John  Baptist  de 
Rossi  by  E.  Mougeot  (London,  1883),  and  an  un- 
finished treatise  on  the  same  subject  appeared  after 
his  death  imder  the  title  The  Young  Priest  (London 
and  St.  Louis,  1904),  while  he  also  wrote  Tfie  Year  of 
Preparaiionfor  the  Vatican  Council  (2  parts,  London, 
1869-70) ;  Peter-Tide;  or,  SU  Peter's  Month  (1880) ; 
On  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  (1884) ;  The  Re- 
union of  Christendom  (1896) ;  and  Vindication  of  the 
Bidl  '* ApostoliccB  Curm  ''  (1898). 

BtBUOQRAFHT:  J.  O.  Snead-Coz,  The  Life  of  Herbert  Car- 
dinal Vavghan,  2  vols.,  London,  1910. 

VAUGHAN,  ROBERT:  Congregationalist;  b.  in 
England  near  the  border  of  Wales  Oct.  14,  1795; 
d.  at  Torquay  (29  m.  e.  of  Plymouth)  June  15, 1868. 
He  early  displayed  a  marked  taste  for  history,  but 
prepared  for  the  ministry  under  the  guidance  of 
William  Thorpe,  pastor  at  Castle  Green,  Bristol; 
he  was  ordained  to  the  charge  of  the  congregation 
in  Angel  Street,  Worcester,  1819;  thence  went  to  the 
charge  of  the  church  at  Homton  Street,  Kensington. 
He  commenced  a  literary  activity  during  this  period, 
issuing  his  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de  Wydiffe,  Il- 
lustrated principally  from  kis  Manuscripts  (2  vols., 
London,  1828),  and  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty 


(2  vols.,  1831).  In  1834  he  took  the  chair  of  historj' 
in  London  University,  and  the  same  year  delivered 
the  Congregational  lecture  on  Causes  of  the  Corrup- 
tion of  Christianity  (1835).  His  next  works  were 
The  Protectorate  of  Oliver  CromweU  and  the  Stale  of 
Europe  during  the  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  (2  vols.,  1838),  and  The  History  of  Er^fand 
under  the  House  of  Stuart  (1840).  He  next  assumed 
the  labors  of  president  and  professor  of  theology  in 
the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  in  1843,  enter- 
ing upon  Ms  duties  with  the  inaugural  lecture  on 
Protestant  Nonconformity  in  its  Relation  to  Learning 
and  Piety  (1843).  He  was  the  founder  in  1845  of 
The  British  Quarterly,  and  for  twenty  years  its  edi- 
tor, publishing  some  of  his  essays  contributed  to  it 
in  the  work  Essays  on  History,  Philosophy,  and  The- 
ology (2  vols.,  1849).  For  the  Wycjjf  Society  he 
edited  Tracts  and  Treatises  of  John  de  Wycliffe  .  .  . 
unth  .  .  .  Memoir  (1845),  and  issued  also  John  de 
Wydiffe,  D,D.:  a  Monograph  (1853).  He  resigned 
his  presidency  of  Lancashire  College  in  1857,  acted 
as  minister  to  a  congregation  at  Uxbridge,  Middle- 
sex, and  then  retired  to  devote  himself  to  literary 
work.  He  accepted  in  1867  a  call  to  a  church  at 
Torquay,  but  his  death  speedily  brought  an  end  to 
his  activities. 

The  works  named  above  by  no  means  exhaust  his 
literary  productions,  and  mention  may  be  made 
here  of  his  Thoughts  on  the  Past  and  Present  State  of 
Religious  Parties  in  England  (1838);  Congregation- 
alism; or  the  Polity  of  Independent  Churches,  viewed 
in  RdaJtion  to  the  Stale  and  Tendencies  of  Modem 
Society  (1S4^);  The  Modem  PulpU  Viewed  in  its  Re- 
lation to  the  State  of  Society  (1842);  The  CredulUie$ 
of  Scepticism  (1856);  and  English  Nonconformity 
(1862). 

Bibuooraphy:  Robert  Vaughan,  a  Memorial,  London,  1869; 
J.  Waddington,  Congregational  Hietory,  iv.  818  sqq.,  t.  8 
■qq.,  ib.  1878-80;  J.  Stoughton,  Religion  in  England  dur- 
ing the  First  Half  of  the  Prtaent  Century,  \L  278,  ib.  1884; 
W.  Urwiek,  Nowsonfomiitf  in  Woreuter,  pp.  120  sqq..  205, 
ib.  1897. 

VEDANTA:  A  school  of  Indian  philosophy. 
See  India,  I.,  1,  §  2. 

VEDANTA  SOCIETY.  See  Misceixaneous  Re- 
ligious Bodies,  23. 

VEDAS.    See  Brahmanism  I.,  §§  2-4. 

VEDDER,  HENRY  CLAY:  Baptist;  b.  at  De 
Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26,  1853.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Rochester  (A.B.,  1873)  and  at 
the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  (graduat<>d, 
1876);  was  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Th*- 
Examiner  (1876-92);  also  editor  of  the  Baptist 
Quarterly  Review  (1885-92);  editor  in  chief  of  Tf^ 
Examiner  (1892-94);  and  since  1894  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  in  Crozer  Theologies  Sem- 
inary, Chester,  Pa.  He  has  written  Baptists  and 
Liberty  of  Conscience  (CSncinnati,  1885);  A  Short 
History  of  the  Baptists  (Philadelphia,  1891) ;  The 
Dawn  of  Christianity  (Philadelphia,  1894) ;  Talks 
with  Baptist  Young  People  (1895);  American  Wri- 
ters of  To-day  (New  York,  1894;  new  ed.,  1910);  A 
History  of  the  Baptists  of  the  Middle  Stales  (Phila- 
delphia, 1898);  The  Baptists  (New  York,  1903): 
Balthasar  Hubmaier,  the  Leader  of  the  Anabaptist^ 
(1905);  ShoH  History  of  the  Baptists  (Philadelphia, 
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1907) ;  Chrittian  Epoch  Makers:  Story  of  the  great 
Missionary  Eras  (1908);  and  Chvrch  History  Handr 
books  (4  vols.,  1909-10). 

YEESERMEYER,  fd'aen-moi'^er,  6E0R6:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Ulm  Nov.  20,  1760;  d.  there 
Apr.  6,  1832.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  early  manifested  his  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  period,  and  at  the  University 
of  Altdorf  (1786-89),  where  he  became  an  instructor 
in  1790.  In  October  of  1791  he  returned  to  Uhn  as 
a  candidate  for  a  gymnasial  position,  which  he 
gained  the  next  year,  and  in  Feb.,  1793,  was  made 
professor  of  rhetoric,  which  position  he  held,  occa- 
sionally assisting  as  a  preacher,  until  his  retirement 
from  active  life  in  1826,  after  which  he  still  served 
his  city  as  mimicipal  librarian.  In  the  theological 
controversies  of  his  time  Veesenmeyer  took  no  part. 
His  mind  was  essentially  that  of  the  historian  and 
of  the  patient  investigator  of  the  less-known  facts 
and  characters  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

The  writings  of  Veesenmeyer,  though  extremely 

numerous,  are  mostly  of  brief  compass.    Many  of 

them  are  concerned  with  the  local  history  of  Ulm, 

and  others  deal  with  classical  problems.    Omitting 

the  latter,  his  writings  of  chief  theological  interest 

are  as  follows: 

Partieuta  onnaHum  manuaeripUtrum  inedUa  (a  porttoo  of 
MelanchthoD'a  annals  on  the  Peaaanta'  War;  Altdorf,  1788); 
De  viciuitudimbuB  dottrinm  de  aaneta  ectna  in  eccUaia  Ul' 
menti  (1789);  De  rtdo  et  vario  hiatoria  reformatumia  Mcro- 
rum  uau  (1790);  Beitrdga  *vr  OeaehiehU  der  Litteraiur  und 
Reformation  (Ulm,  1792);  Varauch  miner  OaaehiehU  der 
BeichU  in  der  ulmiachen  Kireke  (1792);  Naehrieht  von  Hana 
Jacob  Wehe,  eratem  eva$iodiaehen  Pfarrer  in  Leipheim  (1794); 
Naehrieht  von  Conrad  Soma,  dea  eraten  ordenUich  berufenen 
Ulmiachen  Reformaiora,  Leben,  Verdienaten  und  Schriften 
(1795);  CoUactaneen  von  Meianehthona  VerhOUniaaen,  in 
wdchen  er  mit  den  Ulmem  atand  (1797);  Von  dem  ehemoHgen 
A  ufenihalte  der  Juden  in  Ulm  (1797) ;  De  Ulmenaibua  Eraami 
amicia  (1797-98);  Naehrieht  von  Ulrieh  KrafU  Leben  (1802); 
Verattch  einer  Oeaehiehte  dea  tdmiaehen  Kale^iamtu  (3  parta, 
1801-05);  Veraueh  einer  Oeaehiehte  dea  ehemalioen  Domini' 
kanerkloatera  in  Ulm  (1803);  Naehrieht  von  Lorens  Walter 
Kuehel  (1806);  De  Johanne  Boemo  Aubano  (1806);  Veravch 
von  Annalen  dea  ehemalioen  Franziakanerldoatera  in  Ulm 
(1807);  De  aehola  Latina  Ulmana  ante  et  avb  Reformationia 
aacrorwn  tempua  (1817);  Litterariache  Naehrieht  von  LtUhera 
Schriften,  die  EmpfehlunQ  dea  Schtdufeaena  betraffend  (Stutt- 
xart,  1819);  Litterargeaehiehta  der  Brief aammLungen  tand 
einiger  Schriften  von  Dr.  Martin  Luther  (Berlin,  1821) ;  Samm- 
Ivmg  von  Aufadtaen  avr  BrlHtderuno  der  Kireheniitteratur'f 
Mane-  und  Sittenoeachiehte  beaondera  dea  aechzehnten  Jahr- 
hunderta  (Ubn,  1827);  Litterariach-biblioffraphiaehe  Nachr 
riehten  von  einioen  evangdiachen  katechetiaehen  Schriften  und 
Kateehiamen  vor  und  naeh  Luthera  Katechiamen  (1830);  and 
Kleine  BeitrOge  aur  Oeadtiehte  dea  ReiehatOQa  tu  Auotbyrg 
1530  und  der  Auo^ntrgiaehen  Konfeaaion  (Nurembeis*  1830). 

(T.  KOLDE.) 

VEGHE,  f6'g6  (TEN  LOE),  JOHANNES:  Brother 
of  the  Goinmon  life;  b.  at  Manster  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  d.  there  Sept.  24,  1504. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  his  native  city — 
whether  from  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  is 
uncertain,  but  he  entered  their  house  in  MUnster 
in  1451.  Later  he  studied  at  the  university  of  Co- 
logne. Macharius  Welinck,  rector  of  the  MUnster 
brother-house,  sent  him  to  Rostock  to  organize  the 
brethren  in  that  city,  where  they  had  a  settlement 
from  1462.  Veghe  is  mentioned  as  rector  pro  tem- 
pore in  Rostock  under  date  of  Jan.  13,  1470,  but 
was  back  in  MOnster  in  Sept.,  1471,  and  in  1475  he 
became  sixth  rector  of  the  Monster  house.    Under 


his  rule  the  Monster  community  prospered,  and 
the  union  with  the  afl^ated  houses  in  other  cities 
was  regulated  and  strengthened.  In  1481,  finding 
the  duties  of  his  position  with  the  many  joume3rB 
made  necessary  by  visitations  and  colloquies  too 
arduous  for  his  strength,  Veghe  resigned  and  was 
made  confessor  and  rector  of  the  sister-house  at 
Niesink  near  MOnster.  MOnster  in  Veghe's  time 
was  a  center  of  humanism  not  only  for  Westphalia, 
but  for  all  Germany.  Under  the  scholarly  bishops, 
Henry  of  Schwarzburg  (1454-94)  and  Conrad  of 
Rietberg  (1497-1502),  and  under  the  efforts  of  Prov- 
ost Rudolf  of  Langen  (b.  1438;  d.  1518)  in  behalf 
of  education  it  became  the  home  of  a  number  of 
noteworthy  men  all  permeated  with  the  spirit  and 
learning  of  the  Renaissance.  Veghe  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  this  circle  and  the  references 
to  him  in  their  writings  show  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held.  His  uprightness  and  comprehensive 
learning  are  especially  praised  (cf.  Franz  Jostes, 
Johannes  Veghe,  pp.  xxvi.-xxvii.,  Halle,  1883). 
The  numerous  citations  in  his  sermons  testify  to 
the  extent  and  breadth  of  his  study,  covering  the 
classics.  Church  Fathers,  and  mystics. 

Veghe's  writings,  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
painstaking  study  in  recent  years,  include  two  re- 
ligious poems  (published  by  B.  H51scher  in  his  Nie- 
derdeiUsche  geisUiche  Lieder,  pp.  132-133,  Berlin, 
1854,  and  by  Jostes,  ut  sup.,  p.  392)  and  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty-four  sermons  (published  by  Jostes, 
ut  sup.)  madd  by  the  sisters  in  Niesink,  before  whom 
they  were  delivered  apparently  in  the  year  1492. 
These  last  are  rather  long,  and  do  not  follow  the 
scholastic  model  of  a  theme  developed  artistically; 
instead  they  are  free  addresses  springing  spontane- 
ously from  religious  experience,  with  earnest  ex- 
hortation intermixed.  This  was  indeed  the  chosen 
manner  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  whence 
they  preferred  to  call  their  discourses  *'  collations  " 
rather  than  "  sermons.''  Veghe  takes  his  subject 
usually  from  the  Gospel  for  the  day  and  proceeds 
in  a  style  which  is  popular  without  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  good  taste.  He  makes  skilful  use  of 
Bible  stories,  introduces  incidents  from  saints'  lives 
less  often,  and  deals  sparingly  in  other  stories  and 
anecdote.  He  draws  illustrations  from  familiar 
things  of  nature  and  experience,  his  comparisons 
are  apt  and  striking,  and  at  times  he  displays  a 
genial  humor.  The  Church  he  regards  from  the 
point  of  view  introduced  among  the  Brethren  by 
Gerhard  Groote  and  familiar  from  the  ImitaJiio 
Christi  of  Thomas  k  Kempis.  Veghe's  sermons  are 
truly  Scriptural;  yet  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the 
Church  is  very  evident  in  their  contents.  He  speaks 
of  the  merit  of  one's  own  works  in  the  current  fash- 
ion; concerning  indulgences  he  says  that  no  indul- 
gence can  be  won  fqr  departed  souls;  but  faith 
which  is  counted  for  righteousness  is  nowhere  em- 
phasized. If  indulgences  are  futile,  still  mercy, 
which  is  the  greatest  and  most  meritorious  of  works, 
with  prayer,  penitence,  alms,  and  the  mass  can  help 
the  miserable  souls  in  purgatory.  Without  the  grace 
of  God  man  can  not  be  saved;  but  the  grace  of  God 
is  insufficient  without  man's  individual  accomplish- 
ment. For  other  writings  by  Veghe  (the  "  Vineyard 
of  the  Soul,"  "  Consolation  of  Maiy,"  "  Spiritual 
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Hunt/'  and  "  Flower-garden '')  consult  Jostes  in 
the  Historische  JahrbUcher  for  1885,  Krause  in  the 
Rostocker  Zeiiung  for  1885,  L.  Schulze  in  ZKO  for 
1890,  and  A.  Bohmer,  in  Aus  dem  geistigen  Lthen 
und  Schaffen  in  Westfalen,  pp.  Ill  sqq.  (Monster, 
1906).  (L.  ScHUiAE.) 

Bibuoqraphy:    To  the  literature  named  in  the  text  add 
H.  Triloff,  Die  TrakUUe  und  PredigUn  Veghet,  Halle,  1904. 

VEHICLES,  HEBREW:  War-chariots  (see  Wab) 
were  known  by  the  Hebrews  long  before  they  used 
them,  these  vehicles  being  employed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians (Ex.  xiv.  6  sqq.)  and  the  Canaanites  (Josh, 
xi.  4;  Judges  i.  19) ;  tiiey  were  constructed  in  whole 
or  part  of  iron  (Josh.  xi.  9).  After  the  time  of  Saul, 
trade  in  horses  and  vehicles  sprang  up  between 
Israel  and  the  Hittites  and  Syrians,  though  the  most 
of  the  trade  seems  to  have  been  with  Egypt  (I  Kings 
X.  28;  II  Chron.  i.  16),  a  horse  costing  150  shekels 
and  a  chariot  600.  The  import  of  these  things  was 
opposed  by  the  prophets  (Isa.  xxx.  2,  16;  Ecek. 
xvii.  15)  as  evidence  of  greater  trust  in  man  than 
in  God  (Hos.  i.  7),  so  that  in  Messianic  times  they 
were  not  to  be  used  (Zech.  ix.  10).  In  post-exilic 
times  the  war-chariot  was  used  by  Syria  (Dan.  xi. 
40).  During  peace  the  use  of  war-chariots  was  a 
prerogative  of  the  great  (Cren.  xli.  43;  II  Sam.  xv. 
1;  I  Kings  i.  5).  Probably  the  horses  of  the  sun 
(II  Kings  xxiii.  11)  belonged  to  chariots. 

Vehicles  for  riding  and  transport  of  goods  differed 
greatly  from  chariots  of  war.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  very  early  times  routes  for  commerce  trav- 
ersed Palestine,  the  region  was  not  suited  for  ve- 
hicles, though  clumsy  carts  or  wagons  with  two  or 
four  wheels  were  probably  in  use  from  an  early 
time,  with  wheels  either  solid  or  with  six  or  eight 
spokes,  and  drawn  by  oxen  (Num.  vii.  3;  I  Sam. 
vi.  7,  10)  by  a  yoke  attached  to  the  pole.  Prob- 
ably the  wagons  of  Nimi.  vii.  3  were  vehicles 
with  removable  body  (cf.  the  description  of  the 
bases  of  brass  in  the  Temple,  I  Kings  vii.  27-37). 
The  threshing- wagon  of  Amos  ii.  13,  cf.  Isa.  xxviii. 
27,  may  have  been  an  instrument  with  rollers  un- 
derneath (cf .  the  illustration  in  Bencinger,  Archd- 
ologie,  p.  142).  The  carriage  for  personal  use  had 
either  two  or  four  wheels,  and  sometimes  contained 
seats.  (R.  Zehnpfund.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  Jeremiaa,  Dob  AUe  TeMammt  im  LiehU 
dea  alien  OrienU,  p.  206.  Ldpaic.  1906.  Eng.  tranal..  The 
Old  Teetament  in  the  Light  of  the  Ancient  East,  2  vola.. 
London  and  New  York,  1911;  F.  Sengstake,  in  Qlobue,  be., 
no.  5;  DB,  i.  357.  372;   EB,  i.  724-731;  JE,  ill.  666-667. 

VERABLES,  GEORGE:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Hampton  Gay  (6  m.  n.  of  Oxford)  Apr.  23,  1821; 
d.  at  Biu^h  Castle  (17  m.  e.  of  Norwich)  Dec.  30, 
1906.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Edmund  HaU,  Ox- 
ford, and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1850  and  ordained 
priest  1852.  He  was  civate  of  Nether  Warton  and 
Deddington,  Oxfordshire  (1850-53),  and  Broad- 
water, Sussex  (1853-54);  and  vicar  of  St.  Paul's, 
Chatham,  Kent  (1854r-58),  Friezland,  Yorkshire 
(1858-69);  St.  Matthew's,  Leicester  (1869-74), 
and  Great  Yarmouth  (1874-86).  After  1888  he  was 
rector  of  Burgh  Castle,  Suffolk.  He  was  also  chap- 
lain of  Shoreham  Union  in  1853-54,  rural  dean  of 
Flegg  in  1878-86,  select  preacher  at  Cambridge  in 
1883,  and  honorary  canon  of  Norwich  after  1881. 


Among  his  numerous  writings  special  mention  may 
be  made  of  his  How  did  they  get  there  t  or,  The  A^on- 
Conf arming  Ministers  of  1662  (London,  1862);  (hir 
Church  and  our  Country;  or.  From  AJ}.  62  to  AD. 
1862  (1862) ;  Counsel  for  Communicants  (1865);  The 
Churchman* s  Manual  (1871);  Unity  and  Uniform' 
%(1892);  Considerations  on  the  EpisOe  to  the  Epke^ 
sians  (1893);  Thoughts  at  the  Eventide  eoneeming 
the  Church  of  the  Anglican  Communion  (1898);  Up 
(1902);  The  True  and  Visible  UnUy  o/  the  ChurA 
(1903);  My  Church  (1905);  and  Who  and  What  am 
If  (1906). 

VERAHTIUS  FORTUIVATUS.    See  Fobtunatcs. 

VERATORIUS,  vl"na-t6'il-U8  (GECHAUP, 
JAEGER),  THOMAS:  (German  Protestant  and 
humanist;  b.  at  Nuremberg  about  1488;  d.  there 
Feb.  4,  1551.  He  seems  to  have  received  his  hu- 
manistic training  in  Italy,  probably  at  Padua;  in 
1522  he  was  called  as  preacher  to  the  Neues  Spital 
at  Nuremberg,  and  from  1533  until  his  death  was 
preacher  at  St.  James's  in  the  same  city,  except  du^ 
ing  the  summer  of  1544,  when  he  introduced  the 
Reformation  at  Rothenbiug-on-the-Tauber.  Vena- 
torius  was,  primarily,  a  humanist,  the  last  among 
the  clergy  of  Nuremberg.  Even  his  CatectUsmiu 
minor  f  hoc  est  de  insHtuenda  juventuie  in  fide  Chris- 
tiana (Nuremberg,  1535)  is  essentially  humanistic 
in  spirit,  and  he  edited  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes 
(Nurembei^g,  1531)  and  the  first  edition  of  the  works 
of  Archimedes  (Basel,  1544). 

The  first  independent  theological  production  d 
Venatorius  was  his  Axiomata  qwBdam  rerum  Chris- 
tianarum  (Nuremberg,  1526),  a  compend  of  Evan- 
gelical doctrines  in  which  special  stress  is  laid  on 
the  permanent  signification  of  baptism,  while  the 
Reformed  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  energeti- 
cally rejected.  In  1527  he  wrote  hiis  Pro  baptimo 
et  fide  parvulorum  against  the  Anabaptists,  and  in 
1527  a  purely  devotional  work,  Ein  kurz  Unterricht 
den  sterbenden  Menschen  gam  trdsUich.  Venatorius 
is  best  known,  however,  for  his  De  virtute  Christiana 
libri  tree  (Nuremberg,  1529),  through  which  he  be- 
came the  real  founder  of  Protestant  ethics.  With 
a  careful  avoidance  of  savage  polemics,  Venatorius 
discussed  the  theory  of  the  sacraments  in  his  Kurtse 
vnterrichtung  von  beyden  sacramentenf  dem  Tauff  vnd 
Nachtmal  Christi  (Nuremberg,  1530);  and  in  Sept., 
1530,  he  published  his  Ermanung  sum  Creutz  in  dn 
zeyt  der  verfolgung,  apparently  with  allusion  to  the 
prospective  decision  of  the  Diet  of  Augsbuig.  A 
series  of  exegetical  lectures  seems  to  have  been  the 
basis  of  In  divi  Pauli  aposloli  priorem  ad  Timotheum 
epistolam  distributiones  viginti  (Basel,  1533),  which 
is  dogmatic  rather  than  exegetical  in  nature.  His 
one  polemic  work  is  the  De  sola  fide  just^ficante  nos 
in  oculis  Dei,  ad  Johannem  Hanerum  epistola  apolo- 
getica  (Nuremberg,  1534),  in  which  he  defended  the 
Lutheran  point  of  view.  (T.  Kolde.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  C.  E.  Schwarti,  in  T3K,  I860,  pp.  79 
sqq.;  T.  Kolde,  in  BeitrHoe  sur  bayerie^en  Kirchev*' 
achiehte^  xiii.  97  sqq.,  157  aqq.,  Erbuicen,  1905. 

VEREMA,  v^n^'ma,  HERMA5RUS  (HARM): 
Dutch  Reformed;  b.  at  Wildervank  (14  m.  s.e.  of 
Groningen),  Holland,  1697;  d.  at  Leeuwarden  May 
25, 1787.    He  was  educated  at  Groningen  (1711-14) 
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and  Franeker  (1714-18),  and  in  1719  became  pas- 
tor at  Dronrijp  near  Franeker.  On  the  death  of  the 
younger  Vitringa  Venema  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  at  Franeker,  and  this  position  he  held  until  his 
retireinent  in  1774.  Venema  was  especially  distin- 
guished as  an  Old-Testament  exegete,  his  chief 
work  being  his  Commentarius  in  Psalmos  (6  vols., 
Leeuwarden,  1762-66);  while  among  his  writings 
on  the  prophets  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
his  DUserticJiones  ad  vaJtiania  Danidis  embtematica 
(1745);  his  commentary  on  Jeremiah  (2  vols., 
1765);  Sermones  vice  commerUcarii  ad  librum  pro~ 
phetiarum  ZacharitB  (1787);  his  commentary  on 
Malachi  (1788) ;  and  his  lectures  on  Ezekiel  (ed:  J. 
K.  Verschuir,  1790).  Of  importance  also  for  the 
period  was  his  InsHtutiones  kistoriw  ecdeaiasHcoB 
Veteris  ac  Novi  TestamerUi  (7  vols.,  Leyden,  1777- 
1783),  in  which  he  showed  himself  an  impartial 
student  of  original  sources. 

Venema  was  independent  in  theology,  construct- 
ing his  system  on  the  two  bases  of  reason  and  the 
Bible.  There  is  an  Eng.  transl.  of  his  Inedited  Irir 
stiiutea  af  Theology  (Edinburgh,  1850).  He  was 
deemed  the  leader  of  the  tolerants,  and  was  the 
only  Dutch  professor  to  defend  the  Mennonite  Jan 
Stinstra  when  the  latter  was  charged  with  Socinian- 
ism.  Venema  was  himself  suspected  of  heretical 
tendencies,  and  was  obliged  to  defend  his  orthodoxy 
in  his  Korte  verdedigung  van  syne  eere  en  leere  (Leeu- 
warden, 1735)  and  Justa  cum  viro  darissimo  Ann 
tonio  Drieeeenio  expostidatio  (Franeker,  1736);  and 
the  charges  being  renewed,  he  was  again  forced  to 
write  in  his  own  defense  ExercUaJbumee  de  Chrieti 
vera  divinitaie  (Leeuwarden,  1755),  by  which  he  se- 
cured immunity  from  further  attack. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Bibuoq&apbt:  The  Elogium  by  J.  H.  Veraohiiir  was  pub- 
lished »t  Franeker,  1787,  in  Dutch  tranol.  by  J.  Bakker, 
as  Lofrede  op  Herman  Venema^  Amsterdam,  1801.  Con- 
sult: B.  GlasiuB,  GodoeUerd  Nederiand,  iii.  489-496,  Bois- 
le-Duc  1851-66;  C.  Sepp,  J,  Stin^ra  en  xijn  tijd^  Amster- 
dam, 1866;  W.  B.  8.  Boeles,  FrietHanda  Hoogeechool  en 
het  Rijke  Aiheiunm  to  Franeker,  n,  399-407,  Leeuwarden, 
1889. 

VEHEZUELA:  South  American  republic; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the 
east  by  the  Atlantic  and  British  Guiana,  on  the 
south  by  Brazil  and  Colombia,  and  on  the  west  by 
Colombia;  its  area  is  estimated  at  363,728  square 
miles;  its  population  (1908)  is  estimated  at  2,661,- 
560.  It  became  independent  of  Spain  in  1823,  but 
remained  a  part  of  the  united  republic  which  then 
embraced  also  Colombia  and  Ectiador.  As  a  sepa- 
rate country  it  began  its  existence  in  1829,  though 
only  to  pass  through  a  period  of  internal  unrest  and 
civil  wars.  In  1864  it  became  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela.  The  population  is  very  largely  of  a 
mixed  race,  the  pure  whites  forming  only  about  10 
per  cent,  negroes  numbering  120,000  (slavery  was 
abolished  in  1833),  and  there  are  325,000  Indians, 
270,000  of  whom  are  civilized.  Nearly  all  are  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  which  is  the  state  religion, 
with  toleration  for  other  forms.  The  organization 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiut;h  came  relatively  late, 
though  in  1637  Caracas  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
for  the  whole  land,  and  in  1803  it  was  made  the  met- 
ropolitan city;  it  now  has  five  suffragan  sees,  viz. : 
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Barquisimeto  (erected  1847,  received  a  bishop  1868) ; 
Calabozo  (erected  1863,  received  a  bishop  1881); 
Sto.  Guayana  (erected  1791);  Merida  (erected  1777), 
and  Zulia.  There  are  428  parishes.  The  Anglican 
communion  is  represented,  as  is  the  Presbyterian^ 
with  two  congregations,  the  Methodists  with  one, 
the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands  with  one, 
and  the  German  Lutheran  with  one.  Education  is 
free  and  compulsory,  with  2,000  public  schools,  59 
high  schools  and  colleges,  five  teachers'  seminaries, 
two  universities,  and  three  lesser-developed  high 
schools.  Yet  most  of  the  population  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  [A  concordat  was  negotiated  be- 
tween Pius  IX.  and  the  president  of  Venezuela  July 
26,  1862.]  (WiLHBLM  GOrzt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  R.  M.  Baralt  and  R.  Dfas,  Reeumen  de  la 
Hiatoria  de  Veneeuela,  3  vols.,  Cuiucao,  1887;  W.  Sievera, 
Venezuela,  Hambuis,  1888;  F.  Tejera,  Manual  de  Hietoria 
de  Venezuela,  Caracas,  1895;  W.  E.  Curtis,  Venezuda, 
London.  1896;  T.  C.  Dawaon,  The  South  American  Re- 
publiee,  part  2,  New  York,  1904;  J.  Humbert,  Lee  Orioi- 
nee  vinizuUiennee,  Bordeaux,  1905;  W.  L.  Scruggs,  The 
Colombian  and  Venesudan  R^?ublice,  Boston,  1906. 

VENI,  CREATOR  SPIRITUS:  An  early  hymn  of 
disputed  authorship.  George  Fabricius  (1564) 
assigns  it  to  Ambrose;  Thomasius  and  Daniel,  to 
Charlemagne;  the  Encydopadia  BrUannica  (11th 
ed.,  xiv.  185-186),  to  Charles  the  Bald;  and  Mone, 
Wackemagel,  and  March,  to  Gregory  the  Great.  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  ASM  in  an  account  of  the 
removal  of  the  relics  of  St.  Marculfus,  898  a.d.  The 
Anglican  Church  retains  it  in  the  offices  for  ordering 
of  priests  and  consecrating  of  bishops;  the  Roman 
Church,  additionally,  in  the  consecration  of  the 
pope  and  coronation  of  a  king.  It  is  found,  gener- 
ally, in  the  German  breviaries  and  missals  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  true  au- 
thor is  doubtless  Rabanus  Maurus  (q.v.),  pupil  of 
Alcuin,  bishop  of  Mayence,  and  poet-laureate  of 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  arguments  in  behalf 
of  this  view  are:  (1)  The  hymn  can  be  attributable 
only  to  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  and  a  poet.  (2)  Its 
latest  date  is  restricted  by  the  considerations  just 
offered,  and  its  earliest  date  depends  on  the  doc- 
trinal point  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
both  ^e  Father  and  the  Son.  This  was  affirmed 
(by  adding  FUioque  to  the  Creed)  by  the  Council 
of  Toledo,  589,  and  reaffirmed  by  the  Sjrnod  of 
Aquisgranum  (Aachen),  809  a.d.  (3)  The  word 
"paracUloa  "  in  the  hymn  is  scanned  differently  from 
Ftudentius  and  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  who  in  the 
usual  manner  make  the  penultimate  eyllable  short. 
This  would  tend  to  establish  the  author  as  a  person 
who  pronounced  Greek  by  quantity  rather  than  by 
accent,  and  certainly  shows  him  to  have  understood 
that  language.  (4)  The  hymn  (divested  of  its  mod- 
em stanza.  Da  gaudtorunif  etc.,  and  of  Hincmar  of 
Reims'  doxology,  Sit  laua,  etc.)  was  foimd  by  ChriEh 
topher  Brower  (1559-1617)  in  "  an  approved  and 
very  ancient  manuscript. '  *  Brower  was  a  Jesuit  and 
the  antiquarian  and  rector  of  the  college  at  Fulda, 
and  he  published  the  poems  of  Rabanus  Maurus 
as  an  appendix  to  those  of  Fortunatus  (Cologne, 
1617).  Wackemagel  (i.  75)  admits  that  this  assign- 
ment deserves  "  some  notice, ''  though  he  prefers  the 
Gregorian  authorship.  (5)  But  this  hymn  does  not 
appear  among  the  eight  which  are  included  in  the 
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works  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  does  appear  in  those 
of  Rabanus  Biaurus  (MPL,  cxii.,  1657).  (6)  Char- 
lemagne was  not  scholar  enough  to  have  composed 
it  without  Alcuin's  help  (Wackemagel,  i.  75).  (7) 
The  hymn  is  really  a  paraphzase  of  Rabanus  Mau- 
rus'  own  chapter  on  the  Holy  Spirit  (MPL,  czi.,  25) ; 
and  in  his  hymn  Sterne  rerum  condUoTf  el  danu,  etc., 
Rabanus  Maurus  scans  "  paraclfitos  "  as  in  the  Veni, 
Creator.  The  best-known  English  translations  are 
"  Gome,  Holy  Ghost,  all  quickening  fire,"  by  John 
Cosin  (1627),  and  "  Gome,  O  CreaUx  Spirit  blest," 
by  Edward  C^swaU  (1849). 

Samuel  W.  DuimsLDf. 

Bibuoobapbt:  S.  W.  Duffield,  Latin  Hymn^Wnten  and 
thmr  Hymn^t  chap,  zii..  New  York,  1889;  Julian,  Hum" 
noiogy*  PP«  1306-11;  H.  A.  Danid,  Themtwnu  hymnotogi' 
ciM.  L  213,  iv.  124,  5  vols.,  Leipaio,  1841-M;  R.  C.  Trench, 
Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  pp.  184-186.  London,  1864;  P. 
Waokomacel,  Daa  devttche  KirehmMed,  1 76,  Ldpno,  1864; 
Seven  Great  Hymne  of  the  Medicmd  Chvrch,  pp.  134-139, 
New  York,  1868;  D.  T.  Moisao,  Hymne  of  the  Latin 
Chureh,  pp.  163-164, 263-264  (London).  1871  (Eng.  tranal. 
and  Latin  text);  N.  Smith,  Hymne  hietorioaily  Pamoue, 
pp.  16-17,  Chioato,  1901;  D.  J.  Donahoe,  Early  Chrie- 
Han  Hymne,  pp.  107-108,  New  Yoik,  1908  (Eng.  tranal.). 

VBNI,  SANCTE  SPIRITUS:  A  sequence  of  im- 
certain  authorship.  It  is  part  of  a  manuscript  of 
the  eleventh  century  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
is  also  in  another  manuscript  of  about  1100.  Du- 
rand  and  the  earlier  writers  ascribed  it  variously  to 
Robert  11.  and  to  Hennannus  Contractus.  Eng- 
lish translations  are  by  J.  D.  Chambers  (1862),  and 
by  Ray  Pahner,  "  Come,  Holy  Ghost  in  love  *' 
(1858). 

VENIAMIIIOF,  v6''nl-<im'inOf,  IVAN:  Bishop 
of  Alaska,  archbishop  of  Kamchatka,  and  metro- 
politan of  Moscow  with  the  name  of  Innocent. 
See  Eastern  Chxtrch,  IV. 

VENN,  HENRT:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Barnes  (a  suburb  of  southwest  London)  Mar.  2, 
1724-25;  d.  at  Yelling  (12  m.  w.n.w.  of  Cambridge) 
June  24, 1797.  He  entcrod  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1742,  but  changed  to  Jesus  College  (B.A., 
1745-46;  M.A.  and  fellow,  1749);  was  ordered  dea- 
con, 1747,  and  ordained  priest,  1749;  held  several 
minor  curacies;  became  curate  of  Clapham,  1754; 
vicar  of  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  1759,  whence  he  re- 
moved, in  1771,  to  become  vicar  of  Yelling.  Henry 
Venn  stands  alongside  of  the  foremost  workers  in 
the  Christian  ministry  in  England  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  upon  intimate  terms  with  White- 
field  and  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  his  sympathies 
were  broad  and  Evangelical.  At  Huddersfield  he 
leavened  the  irreligious  mass  of  the  working  popu- 
lation with  Gospel  truth,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  carry  the  Gospel  with  success  to  the  manufac- 
turing classes.  He  was  an  indefatigable  preacher, 
delivering  often  eight  or  ten  sennons  a  week.  His 
most  popular  work  was  The  Complete  Duty  of  Man 
(London,  1763  and  often).  He  wrote  also  Mietakee 
in  Religion  (1774,  etc.),  a  collection  of  essays  on 
the  prophecy  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  68-79);  and 
many  sermons,  including  one  on  the  death  of  White- 
field  (1770). 

Bibuogbapbt:  John  and  Heniy  Venn,  The  Life  and  a  Se- 
lection from  the  Lettere  of  ,  .  ,  Henry  Venn,  London,  1834, 
n«w  ad.,  1870;  J.  Telford,  A  Sect  that  Moved  the  World,  ib. 
1907;   DNB,  IvfU,  207-208. 


VBRBBCS;    vftr-bek"    (originally    VERBEEK, 
OUIDO    HERMAN    FRXDOUN:      MiwionMy   in 
Japan;   b.  at  Zeist  (5  m.  e.  of  Utrecht),  HoUand. 
Jan.  23,  1830;  d.  at  Tol^o,  Japan,  Mar.  10,  im. 
He  was  the  fifth  of  the  eight  children  in  a  well-Uh 
do  household,  was  educated  at  the  Moravian  school 
in  Zeist,  graduated  from  it  in  1848,  and  studied  then 
at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Utrecht  and  became 
an  engineer.    For  a  short  while  he  worked  in  the 
foundry  at  Zeist.   In  1852  he  emigrated  to  America. 
had  a  brief  experience  of  foundiy  and  engineering 
work,  but  after  a  serious  illness  turned  definitely 
to  the  foreign  missionary  service,  altered  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  in  1856,  and  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1859.    He  was  ordained  by  the  presbr- 
tery  of  Cayuga  Mar.  22,  1859,  recdved  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  R^oimed  (Dutch)  classis  of  Gayugft  the 
next  day;  married  Apr.  18,  1859,  and  sailed  from 
New  York  May  7,  1859.    He  went  out  as  a  misaon- 
ary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  to  Japan,  and 
entered  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki  on  Nov.  7,  1S59. 
In  his  student  days  he  had  mastered  German. 
French,  and  English,  and  to  these  he  quickly  added 
Japanese,  and  tibat  not  in  any  halting  fashion,  bat 
so  completely  that  he  spoke  it  better  than  most 
natives.    He  identified  himself  with  the  Japanse, 
and  as  he  had  come  before  the  opening  of  the  coun- 
try to  Western  influences  he  witnessed  those  changes 
which  have  brought  Japan  into  the  family  of  pro- 
gressive nations,  and  was  himself  an  important  agent 
in  rendering  the  transition  easy  and  radical    His 
first  work  was  Bible  distribution,  as  he  was  not 
allowed  to  preach  to  the  Japanese;  indeed  it  wss 
death  to  a  Japanese  to  become  a  Christian.   In  1860 
he  was  principal  of  a  school  for  foreign  languages 
and  sciences  in  Nagasaki,  attended  by  samurai- 
whom  he  influenced  religiously  as  well  as  intellectu- 
ally ,fand  thus  he  foimed  the  men  who  a  little  lat€f 
were  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  new  Japan.    Tk 
school  became  famous,  and  gave  him  perBonally 
such  a  reputation  that  in  1869  he  was  smnmoned 
by  the  government  to  Tokyo  to  help  it  solve  its 
educational  problems.     When  the  ^perial  Uni- 
versity at  Tokyo  was  established  he  naturally  wa> 
made  the  head  of  it.    From  1863-78  he  was  attached 
to  the  Japanese  senate.    Under  the  pressure  of  hi& 
midtifarious  and  heavy  work,  teaching,  preaching 
both  in  Japanese  and  English,  translating  books  on 
law  and  political  economy,  on  intemational  lav, 
and  other  topics,  consulting  with  government  offi- 
cials, dealing  with  foreigners  and  natives,  living  in 
short  a  full  life  although  never  robust,  he  broke 
down  in  1878  and  came  to  America  for  recupenr 
tion.   He  retiuned  the  next  year  and  resumed  wor^- 
He  taught  in  the  union  Geological  seminary  in 
Tokyo  and  in  the  school  for  nobles,  and  took  part 
in  Bible  translation.    He  coidd  not  be  restrained; 
there  was  so  much  that  he  could  do  that  he  was 
perpetually  working  beyond  his  strength.    On  May 
16,  1889,  he  had  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis  on  his 
right  side.    He  kept  on  and  died  in  the  harness. 

He  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  *'  Verbeck  ol 
Japan,"  and  thus  his  devotion  to  that  people  was 
set  forth,  but  also  the  curious  fact  that  having  l^t 
Holland  a  minor  and  having  failed  to  obtain  nat- 
uralization  in  the  Ignited  States  while   a  resident 
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of  that  country,  he  could  not  be  naturalized  there 
Later,  whereas  in  Japan  there  was  no  way  in  which 
a  foreigner  could  be  naturalized.  Consequently  he 
was  in  a  sense  a  man  without  a  country.  In  1891 
he  applied  to  the  Japanese  govemment  to  be  made 
a  citizen,  and  in  reply  the  govemment  in  view  of  his 
services  took  him  and  his  family  under  its  protec- 
tion and  gave  him  the  right  to  travel  freely  through- 
out the  empire  in  the  same  manner  as  the  subjects 
of  the  same,  and  to  sojourn  and  reside  in  any 
locality. 

Verbeck  with  Samuel  Robbins  Brown  (q.v.)  and 
James  Curtis  Hepburn  (q.v.)  formed  the  triimivirate 
who  are  held  in  grateful  memory  by  the  Japanese 
people.  They  spent  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
that  people,  and  brought  to  them  the  knowledge  of 
Western  science  and  above  all  of  Christianity. 

BiBuoaBAPHT:  W.  E.  GriffiB,  Verbeck  of  Japan,  New  York, 
1900;  C.  C.  CreeKan,  Pioneer  Misnonaries  of  the  Churchf 
pp.  90-101,  ib.  1903;  R.  E.  Speer,  ServanU  of  the  King,  pp. 
76-87.  ib.  1909. 

VERBESSERUIIGSPUIIKTE,  f&r-bes'ei^rungz- 
punk'te:  Certain  requirements  introduced  into 
Hesse  by  the  Landgrave  Maurice  in  1605  for  the 
amendment  of  religious  conditions  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  sectarian  strife,  and  summarized  as  follows: 
(1)  dangerous  and  unedifying  controversies  on  the 
person  of  Christ  must  end,  and  ubiquity  must  be 
held  to  mean  concretely  that  Christ  is 
The        everjrwhere,  not  abstractly  that  the 

Articles,  humanity  of  Christ  is  everjrwhere; 
(2)  the  Decalogue  must  be  taught 
according  to  the  words  of  Christ,  and  the  images 
surviving  from  Roman  Catholicism  must  be  re- 
moved; and  (3)  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  bread 
must  be  broken  after  institution.  On  the  death  of 
Landgrave  Philip  in  1567,  Hesse  was  divided  among 
his  four  sons,  but  by  his  will  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion and  doctrine  were  to  remain  unchanged.  At 
first  this  was  observed,  but  in  1575,  at  the  instance 
of  his  wife,  a  WOrttemberg  princess,  Louis,  who 
had  received  Upper  Hesse  and  Marburg  as  his  in- 
heritance, called  ^gidius  Hunnius  (q.v.)  to  a  pro- 
fessorial chair;  and  at  the  general  convention  at 
Treysa  (1577)  it  became  evident  that  a  new,  ultra- 
Lutheran  tendency  was  gaining  ground.  It  was 
here  decided,  however,  that,  until  final  decision, 
the  use  of  the  new  phrases  concerning  the  doctrine 
oi  the  two  natures  of  Christ  should  be  discontinued; 
that  their  personal  union  was  to  be  discussed  only 
in  the  concrete;  that  the  dogma  of  the  Communi- 
catio  Idiomattan  (q.v.)  should  not  be  set  forth;  and 
that  all  polemics  should  be  prohibited.  The  gen- 
eral synod  held  at  Marburg  in  1578,  however,  de- 
ferred decision,  and  with  the  last  general  s3rnod 
(1582)  ecclesiastical  harmony  had  become  impos- 
sible. Louis  and  his  brother  William,  landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  adhered  to  views  diametrically  op- 
posed, the  latter  inclining  more  and  more  to  Re- 
formed tenets  and  appointing  many  of  the  Philip- 
pists  expelled  from  Saxony  to  high  positions  in  the 
church.  Under  Maurice,  successor  of  William  in 
1392,  things  took  a  new  turn.  Heartily  weary  of 
fruitless  dogmatic  controversies  and  desirous  of  a 
new  reform,  especially  with  regard  to  added  em- 
phasis on  soteriological  and  practical  preaching,  the 


new  landgrave,  a  man  highly  endowed,  energetic, 
eloquent,  and  well  trained  even  in  theology,  was 
led  to  reactionary  measures  which  caused  him  to 
seek  to  banish  Lutheranism.  Since  the  general 
synods  had  ceased  (1582),  important  church  affairs 
had  been  referred  to  the  chancery  and  thus  to  the 
sovereign.  The  authority  of  the  superintendents, 
moreover,  had  lately  been  considerably  reduced, 
and  in  1509  Maurice  established  at  Cassel  a  con- 
sistory combined  with  the  chancery  to  examine, 
install,  and  supervise  pastors,  this  being  replaced, 
in  1610,  by  an  independent  consistory  at  Marburg. 
Until  the  death  of  Louis  in  1604,  Maurice  could 
proceed  but  slowly,  hindered  by  the  attachment  of 
the  ignorant  populace  to  the  images  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  nobles, 
though  in  the  mean  time  he  sou^t  to  place  his  sym- 
pathizers in  places  of  high  ecclesiastical  authority. 
When,  however,  his  uncle  Louis  died  and  Maurice 
received  the  Marburg  half  of  Upper  Hesse,  he  sought 
first  to  reform  this  stronghold  of  Lutheranism,  and, 
ordering  controversies  to  cease,  forbade  (June  16, 
1605)  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity 
(q.v.).  When  the  Marburg  theologians  protested, 
he  not  only  admonished  them  to  obey  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  convention  at  Treysa  and  succeeding 
general  synods,  but  also  issued  for  strict  observance 
the  Verbeaserungspunkte  already  noted. 

The  theologians,  readily  perceiving  that  these 
articles  were  but  the  entering  wedge  of  a  much 
more  comprehensive  reformation,  again  protested, 
but  in  vain.  After  fruitless  efforts  to  win  over  their 
four  leaders,  Johann  Winckelmann,  Balthasar 
Mentzer,  Heinrich  Leuchter,  and  Konrad  Dietrich, 
the  landgrave  deposed  them.  Open 
Enforce-  riot  was  the  result,  and  the  citizens 
ment  in  were  awed  into  submission  only  by 
Cassel.  force  of  arms.  After  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal from  Maurice,  all  pictures  were 
removed  from  the  churches  by  his  order,  and  early 
in  August  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  ac- 
cording to  Reformed  usage.  In  Dec.,  1605,  with  a 
view  to  more  sweeping  measures,  Maurice  convened 
the  superintendents  and  provincial  governors  at 
Cassel.  This  convention  proposed,  (1)  the  issuance 
of  a  mandate  authorizing  superintendents  and  civil 
officials  to  introduce  the  VerbesserungspunJcte;  (2) 
the  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper  of  those  also 
who  did  not  accept  the  Hessian  teaching;  (3)  the 
introduction  of  a  new  liturgy  and  a  new  catechism 
based  on  the  Lutheran;  and  (4)  the  establishment 
of  a  consistory  in  Marburg  to  consolidate  the  re- 
forms. Notwithstanding  all  this,  opposition  only 
increased,  nor  did  even  the  deposition  of  ten  clergy 
in  Upper  Hesse  act  as  a  deterrent.  On  Jan.  16, 1607, 
therefore,  the  landgrave  convened  diocesan  synods 
at  Cassel,  Eschwege,  Marbiurg,  and  St.  Goar,  where 
there  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Ver- 
be8serung8punkt€f  and,  on  Apr.  12,  a  general  synod 
at  Cassel.  This  busied  itself  with  the  reform  and 
the  harmonizing  of  worship  and  doctrine,  resolving 
upon  the  imiversal  introduction  of  the  catechism 
ordered  in  1605,  and  now  revised  (Kinderlekre  fUr 
christliche  Schulen  und  Kirchen  in  Hessertf  1607). 
It  also  ordered  a  hymnal,  and  a  creed  of  six  articles 
was  adopted  which  officially  published  adhesion  to 
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the  Reformed  Church  (ChrisUiches  und  ricfUiges 
GlavbenabekenntniSj  Cassel,  1607).  Immediately 
after  the  synod  Maurice  proceeded  to  enforce  its 
enactments,  but  was  met  with  repeated  opposition 
in  the  refractory  districts,  specially  at  Schmalkald, 
where  it  lasted  ten  years,  and  the  images  could  only 
be  removed  by  the  military.  To  secure  the  fruits  of 
the  Reformation  Maurice  in  the  following  years 
gave  much  attention  to  education;  and  his  repre- 
sentation at  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618)  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

Political  and  military  struggles  went  hand  in 
hand  with  this  religious  strife,  and  led  in  many 
parts,  especially  in  Upper  Hesse,  to  a  Lutheran 

reaction.    Louis  of  Darmstadt,  the  co- 
Reaction,    heir  of  Upper  Hesse,  laid  claim  to  the 

entire  principality  on  the  ground  that 
Maurice  had  violate  the  religious  provisions  of  the 
will  of  Philip.  He  allied  himself  more  closely  to 
the  Lutheran  estates  and  the  emperor  and  fought 
on  their  side  in  the  Thirty- Years'  War.  He  invited 
the  professors  expelled  from  Marburg  to  Darmstadt, 
and,  to  offset  Marburg,  he  founded,  in  1605,  a  gym- 
nasium at  Giessen,  and  in  1607  a  Lutheran  univer- 
sity, while  in  1607  he  also  required  all  the  clergy  to 
be  bound  by  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession 
and  the  Schmalkald  Articles.  In  1623  the  inherited 
domain  of  Maurice  was  declared  by  imperial  judg- 
ment to  be  forfeit,  and  the  electors  of  Cologne  and 
Saxony,  aided  by  the  troops  of  Tilly,  carried  the  sen- 
tence into  effect.  The  Reformed  professors  and 
pastors  were  deposed,  and  two  years  later  the  Lu- 
theran university  was  transferred  from  Giessen  to 
Marburg.  In  1627,  Maurice,  broken  by  his  re- 
verses, abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  William  V., 
and  the  latter,  in  the  same  year,  was  forced  to  cede 
to  Louis  George  II.,  the  successor  of  Louis  V.,  Upper 
Hesse,  Schmalkald,  and  Katzenelnbogen,  where  the 
Reformed  preachers  were  suppressed  and  Luther- 
anism  was  introduced.  After  the  defeat  following 
the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Lower  Hesse  was 
placed  under  the  administration  of  George  II.,  while 
William  died  a  fugitive.  The  widow  regent,  how- 
over,  Amelia  Elizabeth,  defeated  George  in  several 
battles,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Apr.  14,  1646,  con- 
firmed by  the  peace  of  Osnabrtick,  Hesse-Cassel  re- 
sumed possession  of  the  Marburg  half  of  Upper 
Hesse,  Schmalkald,  and  Katzenelnbogen.  This 
peace  guaranteed  the  status  quo  in  religious  mat- 
ters, the  districts  named  remaining  Lutheran.  A 
Lutheran  university  was  established  at  Giessen  in 
1650,  and  a  similar  Reformed  institution  at  Mar- 
burg in  1653.  On  Dec.  27, 1657,  Landgrave  William 
VI.  issued  for  entire  Hesse-Cassel  a  church  order 
which  was  essentiaUy  Reformed,  though  with  all 
possible  consideration  for  his  Lutheran  subjects; 
but  in  Upper  Hesse  this  order  enjoyed  less  general 
usage  than  the  Darmstadt  church  order  of  1562. 

(Carl  Mirbt.) 

Bxblioorapht:  C.  von  Rommel,  Oeschichte  von  Hessen, 
vols,  vi.-vii.,  Cassel.  1837-39;  H.  Heppe,  Die  Einfiihrung 
der  VerhesaerungapurUcte  in  Heaaen,  ib.  1840;  idem, 
Kirchengeachichte  beider  Heaaen,  2  vols.,  Marburg,  1876; 
A.  F.  C.  Vilmar,  Geachichte  dea  Confeaaionaatandea  der 
evangdiachen  Kirche  in  Heaaen,  pp.  164  sqq.,  2d  ed.,  Frank- 
fort, 1868;  E.  Hofaommer,  Die  kirehliehen  Verhesaerunga' 
punkte  dea  Landgrafen  Moriiz  .  .  .  von  Heseen,  Marburg, 
1910. 


VERCELLONE,  v&r"chel-10'n6,  CARLO:  Italian 
Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Biella  (55  m.  w.  of  Milan) 
Jan.  10,  1814;  d.  in  Rome  Jan.  19,  1869.  He  en^ 
tered  the  order  of  the  Bamabites  at  Genoa  in  1829; 
studied  philosophy  at  Turin  and  theology  at  Rome; 
taught  at  Alexandria,  Turin,  Perugia,  and  Parma: 
became  president  of  the  College  of  the  Bamabites 
at  Rome  in  1847,  and  held  that  position  till  his 
death.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  textual  critici'on 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  his  fame  rests  upon  his  Vari<f 
lecUones  Vulgates  LatincB  editionU  Bibliorum  (2  vok. 
Rome,  1860-64),  epoch-making  in  the  study  of  the 
Vulgate,  the  prolegomena  being  especially  valuable; 
his  edition  (the  best)  of  the  simple  Clementine  Vul- 
gate, 1861,  and,  with  Cozsa,  his  edition  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  (5  vols.,  1868-«1). 

Bibuooiulpht:  A  sketch  of  the  life  and  works,  by  G.  M. 
Sergio,  appeared  Rome,  1860;  another  is  in  the  facaim^ 
edition  of  the  Oodex  Vaticanui,  vi..  pp.  xiv.-xv.;  cf.  KL 
zli.  67g-680. 

VERDEN,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient  Saxon 
diocese,  doubtless  established  in  the  eighth  centur}*. 
It  would  seem  that  the  region  about  Verden  was 
given  to  the  monastery  of  Amorbach  as  a  mission 
field,  and  that  Charlemagne  conferred  the  rank  of 
bishop  on  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  (i.e.,  "  St. 
Patto,"  probably  the  same  as  Bishop  Pacificus: 
d.  June  2,  788)  as  the  head  of  the  mission.  The 
original  see  city  of  the  diocese  is  as  uncertain  as  the 
date  of  the  creation  of  the  bishopric.  Saxon  sou^ce^ 
later  than  the  thirteenth  century  describe  the  dio- 
cese as  founded  at  Bardowiek  and  transferred  to 
Verden  in  814,  but  these  documents  are  too  \aXe  to 
be  authoritative.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  as- 
sertion of  the  Saxon  chronicle  that  the  original  see 
city  was  Kuhfeld  in  Sakwedel.  It  seems  most 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  diocese  was  established 
at  Verden  from  the  very  first. 

To  the  diocese  of  Verden  belonged  the  district^' 
of  Mosidi,  Bardengau,  Drevani,  and  Osterwalde. 
They  were  inhabited  partly  by  Wends,  among  whom 
paganism  survived  up  to  the  thirteenth  centur}% 
while  among  the  Germanic  population  it  apparently 
vanished  in  the  course  of  the  ninth. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoohapbt:  G.  Q.  Leibnis,  Serivl.  rer.  BnaMvieennwi. 
ii.  211  sqq..  3  vols.,  Hanover,  1707-11;  C.  G.  Pfannkuche, 
Adtere  Geachichte  dea  vormaligen  Biathxwut  Verden^  2  vob., 
Hambuig,  1830;  F.  Wichmann,  Untenuchungen  zur  M- 
teren  Geachichte  dea  Biatttms  Verden,  Gdttinsen,  19m ; 
Hauck.  KD,  ii.  390-391.  Lists  of  the  bishops  are  in 
MGH,  Script.,  xiii  (1881).  343;  Gams.  Seriee  episcoporwn, 
pp.  320-321;   Hauok-Henog,  RE,  zz.  499-^00. 

VERGERIO,  v&r-jar-l'6,  PDSTRO  PAOLO:  Re- 
former; b.  at  Capodistria  (8  m.  s.  of  Trieste),  Aus- 
tria, in  1498;  d.  at  Tubingen  Oct.  4,  1565.  He 
studied  jurisprudence  in  Padua,  where  he  delivered 
lectures  in  1522;  he  also  practised  law  in  Verona. 
Padua,  and  Venice.  In  1526  he  married  Diana 
Contarini,  whose  early  death  was  at  least  a  partial 
cause  of  his  entering  upon  an  ecclesiastical  career. 
Here  his  advancement  was  so  rapid  that  as  eark 
as  1533  he  was  papal  nuncio  to  King  Ferdinand  in 
Germany;  and  he  was  there  again  in  1535  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  council.  The  nuncio's 
eagerness  in  the  cause  of  the  coimcil  brought  him 
into  a  personal  encounter  with  Luther  at  Witten- 
berg, which  he  himself  reports  (cf.  H.  Lammer, 
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Analecta  Romana,  pp.  128  sqq.,  Schafifhausen;  1861; 
\\  .  Friedensburg,  in  Nuniiaturbenchtef  i.,  539  sqq., 
<  tot  ha,  1898).  Although  Veigerio  achieved  little  in 
the  way  of  his  appointed  task,  which  was  to  induce 
tlic  Protestants  to  send  delegates  to  the  council, 
Paul  III.  twice  dispatched  him  across  the  Alps;  and 
meanwhile  rewarded  him,  first  with  the  bishopric 
of  Modrusa  in  Croatia,  next  with  Capodistria.  In 
the  year  1540,  Vergerio  again  entered  active  diplo- 
matic service;  he  was  at  Wonns  at  the  religious 
conference  as  commissioner  for  King  Francis  I. 
<<'f.  Ad  oratores  principum  ...  in  F.  Hubert,  Ver- 
tjtrio's  publizisHsche  ThSligkeU^  Bibliography,  no.  9, 
(■ottingen,  1893).  It  was  in  memory  of  the  council 
that  he  dedicated  the  tract  De  unUaU  et  pace  ecdesia. 
Like  Cardinal  Contarini  (q.v.),  beside  whom  he  also 
appeared  at  Regensburg  in  1541  (see  Regensbxtbo, 
Conference  of),  he  was  chaiged  with  having 
conceded  too  much  to  the  Protestants.  He  then  re- 
.^olved  to  return  to  Capodistria  and  pursue  thorough- 
going studies.  Vergerio  had  yet  no  thought  of  with- 
drawing from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  nor  did 
he  overstep  the  line  of  reformatory  attempts  within 
that  church,  such  as  were  espoused  by  Contarini 
and  others  (cf .  K.  Benrath,  Geschichte  der  Reformor 
tion  in  Venedig,  p.  47,  Halle,  1887).  But  suspicion 
was  awakened;  so  that  Dec.  13,  1544,  a  denuncia- 
tion of  Vergerio  was  lodged  with  the  Venetian  In- 
quisition; and  although  after  due  examination 
Vergerio  was  released.  Cardinal  Cervini  took  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  Vergerio  was  not  yet  formally 
absolved  to  prevent  his  participation  in  the  coun- 
cil, for  which  he  had  labored  so  many  years.  Ver- 
gerio had  to  return  from  Riva,  and  began  a  publi- 
cistic  activity  which  turned  more  and  more  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  connection  with 
the  Histaria  of  Francesco  Spiera  (q.v.)  of  Dec.  7, 
1549,  Vergerio  directed  a  sharp  reply  to  the  suffra- 
gan bishop  of  Padua;  and  instead  of  responding  to 
a  second  summons,  by  the  Nuncio  Delia  Casa,  to 
appear  before  the  tribimal  in  Venice,  on  May  1, 
1549,  he  left  Italy  forever.  The  experiences  at 
Spiera's  sick-bed  had  brought  Vergerio  to  inward 
decision.  The  twelve  treatises  which  he  produced 
at  Basel  in  1550  supply  information  regarding  his 
dogmatic  position.  Meanwhile  the  second  trial  had 
been  conducted  in  Venice,  and  was  confirmed  at 
Rome,  July  3,  1549.  Vergerio  was  convicted  of  her- 
esy in  thirty-four  points,  deposed  from  his  episco- 
pal dignity,  and  made  subject  to  arrest.  At  that 
time,  however,  he  was  in  the  Swiss  Grisons,  and  be- 
came active  in  a  brisk  roimd  of  polemics  (cf.  Hu- 
Ijert,  ut  sup.).  His  themes  were  the  papacy,  its 
origin  and  policy;  the  jubilees;  saint  and  relic 
worship,  and  the  like.  Vergerio  continued  in  the 
^'irisons  till  1553,  when  he  h^ed  a  call  from  Duke 
Christopher  of  WOrttemberg  to  write  and  travel  in 
l>ehalf  of  Evangelical  doctrine.  While  he  never 
again  set  foot  in  Italy,  in  1556  he  made  his  way  to 
Poland,  and  incidentally  conferred  with  Duke  Al- 
brecht  of  Prussia.  He  was  in  Poland  in  1559  with 
the  twofold  object  of  meeting  the  moves  of  the 
Xuncio  lipomano,  and  of  working  counter  to  Jo- 
liannes  k  Lasco  (q.v.).  In  vain  he  sought  permis- 
sion to  take  part  in  the  religious  conference  at 
Poissy  in  1560,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  appear 


at  the  Council  of  Trent  as  the  duke's  delegate.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years  he  continued  his  polemical  author- 
ship, and  worked  toward  the  publication  of  hi5( 
Opera,  though  but  the  first  volume  appeared  (1563). 
"  A  just  appreciation  of  the  man  is  difficult.  Tha^ 
Rome  saw  in  him  only  the  apostate  is  a  matter  of 
course.  But  the  Protestants,  in  turn,  had  to  com- 
plain of  his  vanity,  his  excessive  pragmatism.  Open 
honest  simplicity  is  not  to  be  sought  in  Vergerio. 
Yet  it  is  to  his  merit  that  he  accomplished  the  tran- 
sition to  which  his  conscience  and  outward  condi- 
tions impelled  him,  whereas  most  of  his  coimtiy- 
men  at  the  last  moment  faced  about  **  (Kauslcr  and 
Schott,  in  Vergerioa  Briefwechad  tnit  Herzog  Ckria- 
toph,  Tubingen,  1875).  K.  Benrath. 

Bxbuoorapht:  A  review  of  the  writingB  of  Verigerio  will  be 
found  in  Nioeron.  Homme»  tUtutfrea,  xzxviii.  69  eqq.; 
Weller.  in  Serapeum,  vols,  xix  (1858).  and  xxvi  (1866). 
and  F.  Hubert,  Die  pubUziMimKe  TKStigkeit  Veroerios^  pp. 
259  sqq.,  Odttincen,  1893.  Some  of  his  tracts  were  re- 
printed fal  BMioteca  deUa  Riforma,  Florence.  1883. 
Eighty  of  his  letters  to  Bullinger  are  in  Quellen  but  Sehwei- 
xergeaehiehUt  vol.  xxiii.,  Basel,  1902,  forty- three  to  Duke 
Albreeht  are  in  Sixt  (see  below),  those  to  Duke  Christoph 
are  in  Kaualer  and  Schott's  work  named  in  the  text.  A 
number  unprinted  are  in  various  libraries  and  other  re- 
positories in  Venice,  Mantua,  Zurich,  and  Munich.  Con- 
sult: J.  Sleidanus,  De  tiatu  rdiffionU  et  reipvbliea,  in  the 
ed.  of  his  Opera,  Frankfort,  1786;  Bayle,  Dictionary,  v. 
451-461  (useful  for  its  quotation  of  sources) ;  C.  A.  Salig, 
Hiet.  der  auoaburgiachen  Confeseion,  ii.  1148-1200.  Halle, 
1730;  F.  Meyer,  Die  evanodiaehe  Oemeinde  in  Locarno, 
2  vols.,  Zurich.  1836;  C.  H.  Sixt,  P.  P.  Vergerio,  2d  ed.. 
Brunswick,  1871;  C.  CSantu,  Gli  Bretiei  <r Italia,  parts  i.- 
iii.,  Turin,  1865-66;  idem,  Italiani  iUuetri,  vol.  ii.,  Milan. 
1875;  A.  Dittrich.  Rege^cn  und  Briefe  dee  CardinaU  G. 
Contarini,  Braunsberg,  1881;  L.  A.  Fenrai,  //  Proceaao 
di  Pier  Paolo  Vergerio,  in  Archivio  storieo  itcUiano,  xv 
(1885),  201  sqq.,  xvi  (1886),  25  sqq.;  P.  Stanoovich.  Bio- 
grafia  degli  uomini,  2ci  ed.,  Capodistra,  1888;  E.  Oomba, 
/  Noetri  ProteatanH,  ii.  395-476.  Florence.  1897;  Cam- 
bridae  Modem  Hietory,  u.  233,  394-^95.  588.  New  York, 
1904;  Schaff,  Chriatian  Church,  vol.  vii.  passim;  the  works 
of  Friedensburg  (i.  1533  sqq.)  and  Benrath  named  in  the 
text;  the  introduction  to  the  Qvellen  xtir  SchweiMcrge' 
echichte,  voL  xxiii.,  ut  sup.;   KL,  xn,  769-776. 

VERMIGLI,     ver-mi'lyl,     PIETRO     MARTIRE: 

Italian  Reformer;  b.  at  Florence  Sept.  8,  15O0;  d. 
at  Zurich  Dec.  12,  1562.  He  entered  the  Augus- 
tinian  cloister  near  Fiesole  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
studied  afterward  in  Padua  and  Bologna;  after 
1525  he  was  frequently  employed  as  Lenten  preacher 
and  lecturer.  Early  in  his  career  he  became  prior 
of  the  great  convent  of  S.  Pietro  ad  Aram,  in  Naples, 
where  he  joined  the  devout  circle  that  gathered 
about  Juan  de  Vald^s  (q.v.),  to  which  band  came, 
in  1538,  Bernardino  Ochdno  (q.v.).  Both  Vermigli 
and  Ochino  at  first  taught  and  preached  without 
coming  into  open  conflict  with  the  traditional  sys- 
tem; yet  their  tone,  like  that  of  Vald^s,  was  already 
Evangelical.  In  1541  Vermigli  became  visitator  in 
his  order,  and  in  1542  was  dispatched  to  Lucca  as 
prior  of  San  Frediano.  There  he  introduced  strict 
discipline,  while  in  behalf  of  better  equipment  of 
the  novices  he  summoned  such  capable  teachers  as 
Celio  Secondo  CJurione  (q.v.);  at  the  same  time  he 
issued  his  first  Evangelical  tract,  Una  semplice  di- 
ckiarazume  sopra  i  dodici  articoli  della  fede  crisiiana 
(reissued  in  Biblioteca  deUa  Riforma  iialianay  vol. 
i.,  Florence,  1883),  for  which  he  was  summoned 
before  the  chapter  of  his  order  in  Genoa.  He  pre- 
ferred to  quit  his  native  land  that  he  might  be  able 
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to  live  in  his  faith.  He  went  to  Ba^l  and  then  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  assumed  the  professorship  of 
Hebrew,  and  addressed  a  statement  to  his  fellow 
believers  in  Lucca  {De  fuga  in  persecutume).  He 
taught  for  four  years  in  Strasburg,  till  1547,  then 
at  Oxford;  but  after  the  accession  of  Mary  Tudor 
to  the  throne,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  return  to 
Strasburg.  Meanwhile  his  wife  had  died  at  Oxford. 
When  news  of  this  reached  Strasburg,  Vermigli 
was  involved  in  conflict  over  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  Westphal  (q.v.).  Moreover,  he 
had  already  left  Strasbiug  for  Zurich,  where  he 
lived,  beside  Ochino,  as  the  most  highly  esteemed 
member  of  the  Italian  congregation.  Vennigli  fur- 
ther took  part  in  the  dogmatic  conflicts  of  the  age 
in  a  pronouncement  on  Stancaro's  doctrine  as  to 
the  merit  of  Christ,  and  against  Bibliander's  lax  doc- 
trine of  free  will  (1560).  He  also  controverted  the 
doctrine  of  Ubiquity  (q.v.),  much  in  favor  with  Lu- 
therans, in  his  Dialogus  de  tUraque  natura  in  Christo. 
He  took  prominent  part  in  the  conference  at  Poissy, 
1561,  and  brought  with  him  to  Zurich  a  note  of 
acknowledgment  from  Catherine  de'  Medici. 

K.  Benrath. 
Bibuogbaprt:  Works,  other  than  thooe  named  in  the  text, 
worth  notinc  are  his  Traetatio  de  aaera  Eucharutia  and 
Diaputatio  de  eodem  eacramentOt  London,  1549,  £ng. 
transl.,  A  Diaeourae  or  TraicHse  of  Pehw  Martyr  VermiU, 
1562;  and  his  oommentaries  on  Romans,  1561,  and  on 
several  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  worthy  memorial 
is  the  ed.  of  Vermigli's  Loci  communee  by  MasBon, 
London,  1576,  and  elsewhere  often,  Eng.  transl.. 
The  Common  Plaeee  .  ,  .  of  PeUr  Martyr,  London,  1583. 
Consult  further:  N.  Taillepied,  Hiat.  dee  viee  .  .  .  de 
.  .  .  PUrre  MaHyr,  Douay,  1580  (Roman  Catholic);  the 
Oratio  by  Simler,  Zurich,  1562;  F.  C.  Bchlosser,  lAben 
dee  ...  P.  M.  Vermigli,  Heidelbeis.  1807;  C.  Schmidt, 
Pder  Martyr  Vermiffli,  Elberfeld.  1858;  Cambridge  Mod- 
em Hietory,  ii.  302. 390  sqq.,  477,  502-603,  508,  New  York, 
1904;  KL,  xii.  789-793. 

VERITON,  AMBROSE  WHITE:  Congregation- 
ali8t;  b.  in  New  York  City  Oct.  13,  1870.  He  was 
educated  at  Princeton  (B.A.,  1891),  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1894),  and  the  universities  of 
Berlin,  Halle,  and  Gottingen  (1894-96).  He  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  churches  at  Hia- 
watha, Kan.  (1896-99),  and  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
(1899-1904) ;  pastor  of  Church  of  Christ,  Dartmouth 
College,  N.  H.;  professor  of  Biblical  literature  in 
the  same  college  (1904-07) ;  and  professor  of  prac- 
tical theology  in  Yale  Divinity  School  (1907-09). 
Since  1909  he  has  been  pastor  of  Harvard  Church, 
Brookline,  Mass.  He  has  written  The  Religious 
Value  of  the  Old  Testament  (New  York,  1907),  and 
has  edited  the  series  Modem  Religious  Problems 
(1909),  Songs  for  the  Chapel  (in  collaboration  with 
C.  H.  Morse,  1909),  and  Hymns  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  (in  collaboration  with  H.  S.  Coffin,  1910). 

VERONA,   PETER   OF.     See  Peter  Martyr. 

VERONICA,  ve-ron'i-ca  or  ver"ro-nl'ca:  The 
traditional  name  of  a  pious  woman  of  Jerusalem, 
who,  according  to  the  legend  in  its  most  common 
form,  when  Cluist  passed  by  her  on  his  way  to  Gol- 
gotha, took  off  her  head-cloth,  and  handed  it  to 
him  in  order  that  he  might  wipe  the  blood  and 
sweat  from  his  face;  and,  when  he  returned  the 
cloth,  his  features  had  become  Impressed  upon  it 
(see  Jesus  Christ,  Pictures  and  Images  of,  III., 


1,  §  2).  A  modification  of  the  legend  identifies 
Veronica  (or  rather  Berenice,  according  to  Johannes 
of  Mahila,  in  Chronographia,  x.  30&-308;  in  CSHB) 
with  the  woman  *'  diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood  " 
(Matt.  ix.  20-22).  Another  represents  her  as  sprung 
from  royal  blood,  a  grand-daughter  of  Herod  the 
Great,  evidently  confounding  her  with  Berenice, 
the  niece  of  Herodias.  The  manner  in  which  the 
portrait  was  brought  to  Rome  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  follows:  the  Emperor  Tiberius  was  sick; 
and,  having  heard  of  the  wondrous  cures  wrought 
by  the  portrait,  he  sent  for  Veronica.  She  obeyed 
the  call,  and  went  to  Rome,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
emperor  had  touched  the  cloth,  he  was  cured. 
Veronica  remained  in  Rome,  and,  when  she  died, 
bequeathed  the  relic  to  Clement,  the  successor  of 
Peter.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Pope 
John  VII.  asserted  that  the  Church  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore  was  in  possession  of  the  miraculous  por- 
trait; but  it  was  shown  only  to  kings  and  princes, 
and  only  under  special  conditions.  Both  Milan,  how- 
ever, and  Jaen  in  Spain,  claim  to  have  the  genuine 
head-cloth  of  Veronica.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
in  the  thirteenth  century  (Gervasius  of  Tilburg, 
Otia  imperialia,  xxv.;  Matthew  of  Paris,  on  the 
year  1216),  it  was  not  the  possessor  of  the  cloth, 
but  the  cloth  itself  which  was  called  "  Veronica.'' 
this  being  based  on  the  word-play  vera  ieon,  '*  the 
true  picture."  Most  probably  the  legend  is  a 
growth;  first  came  the  story,  which  is  even  likely — 
Christ  may  well  have  received  this  kindness  from  a 
pit3ring  bystander;  then  the  legend  that  the  cloth 
had  upon  it  the  "  true  picture  "  of  Christ's  face; 
then  the  name  of  this  became  the  name  of  the  per- 
son giving  it. 

Bzbuographt:  ASB,  Feb.,  i.  449-467;  W.  Orinun.  D%m 
Sage  vom  Ureprung  der  ChrietuabUder,  Bexlin,  1843;  TUle- 
montt  MSmoirta,  i.  471-472;  K.  Peareon,  Die  Froniea, 
ein  Beitrag  zur  GeaehichU  der  Ckrialtubilder  im  MittelahtT, 
Strasburgf  1S87;  J.  Palme,  Die  deutaehen  Veronicalegfn- 
den  dea  19,  Jahrhunderta,  Prague,  1892;  E.  vod  Dobsehuti, 
in  TU,  iii  (1899);  idem,  ChriatuabOder,  Leipaic,  1899; 
idem  and  L.  Cuat,  in  Burlington  Magatine,  Sept.,  1904: 
W.  Weale,  in  Dietaehe  Warande,  new  seriea,  iii.  600-616; 
C.  G.  N.  de  Booys,  in  Tifdaehrift  voor  Nadarlandaehe  Taat- 
en  Letlarkunda,  vol.  zz.,  1901;   DC^,  iv.  1107-08. 


VESPASIAH,  ves-p^'zhi-on,  TITUS  FLAVIUS: 
Roman  emperor  69-70.  He  was  bom  in  a  little  Sa- 
bine village  of  noble  family  on  his  mother^s  side  9 
A.D. ;  d.  there  June  23, 79.  In  the  confusion  and  tui^ 
moil  which  followed  the  death  of  Nero,  Vespasian 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army  in  Egypt  July 
1 ,  69.  His  officers  subdued  Italy  for  him,  then  in  the 
possession  of  Vitellius,  when  he  left  Titus  in  char^ 
of  the  forces  and  went  to  the  capital.  Although  he 
held  high  civil  offices,  his  genius  lay  in  the  direction 
of  military  afifairs.  Serious  in  nature,  he  gave  himself 
to  the  imreserved  performance  of  his  duties.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  good  education,  he  was  a  man  of  order 
and  discipline,  and  gave  the  impression  of  an  up- 
right, painstaking,  and  benevolent  man,  though 
tainted  with  sensuality.  He  married  Flavia  Doma- 
tilla,  who  bore  him  Titus,  Domitian,  and  Flavia 
Domatilla.  £Us  attitude  toward  the  Christians  is 
imknown;  the  statement  that  he  was  not  pleased 
at  slaughter  and  lamented  even  just  punishment 
(Suetonius,  "  Vespasian,"  chap,  xv.)  has  been  con- 
strued to  mean  that  he  continued  to  a.ssail  Chris- 
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Uanity.  Possibly  in  the  attack  on  the  Davidic  house 
(EusebiuB,  Hist,  ecd.,  III.,  xii.;  NPNF,  i.  146)  some 
Cbristtana  suffered,  but  the  motive  was  purely  po- 
litical, and  no  sure  records  of  martyrs  exist.  His 
reign  was  significant  in  Jewish  history,  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  taking  place  then  through  the  opera- 
taona  of  Titus.  The  Christians  had  earlier  left  the 
city  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eed.,  III.,  v.  3;  NPNF,  i. 
138)  and  settled  at  Pella.      (Victor  Schultze.) 

BcBUoaxAFHT:  SooroQB  are  the  "  lives  '*  of  Suetonius  (flood 
•d.  by  M.  Nisard.  with  Fr.  tnuisl.,  Paris,  1883);  Dion 
Gbarius.  Hiai.,  ehap.  Ixvi.;  Eusebius,  Hial.  tod,.  III.,  v., 
adi.,  Eng.  tnnsl.  in  NPNF,  1  ser.,  vol.  i.;  Epiphanius. 
Hmr.,  xx3dx.  7.  Consult  in  genezal  the  works  on  the 
history  of  the  period,  indudinc  those  on  the  ApostoUo 
Ace;  Lb  8.  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  Hist,  dea  empereura,  ii. 
1  mvi.,  6  vols..  Paris.  1700-38;  H.  SchiUer,  GeaehiehU  der 
Tdmiaehan  KaiaeneU,  i.  2,  pp.  499  sqq..  Ootha,  1883;  W. 
M.  Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  25<K268 
et  paasiin,  London,  1893;  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography  and  Mytholoffy*  iv.  1246-48.  ib. 
1S90  (flood  for  the  secular  side);  DCB,  iv.  1116-1117; 
and  the  worla  under  FvaaMoxmoim  of  tkb  Cbrzshans. 

VESPERS:  The  principal  evening  service  of 
the  Breviaiy  (q.v.).  In  signification  it  was  held  to 
correspond  to  the  evening  sacrifice  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  also  to  commemorate  the  descent  from 
the  cross,  the  interrelation  of  the  canonical  hours 
being  given  in  the  nmemonic  verses: 

"  Matins  bindeth  Christ,  who  purfleth  our  evil  away; 
Prim«  sees  him  spat  upon,  and  teroe  oondeoms  him  to  death; 
Sext  him  doth  cruoify,  nones  pieroeth  his  aide; 
Veepen  takes  him  from  the  cross,  at  compline  he  rests  in 
the  tomb." 

And  a  third  mystic  meaning  is  given  vespers  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  recited  about  ^e  hour  of  the  day 
when  the  Last  Supper  was  celebrated. 

Vespers  was  the  first  canonical  hour  to  be  added 
to  the  original  three,  terce,  sext,  and  nones  (Dan. 
vi.  10;  Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  0),  which  alone  were 
known  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and 
Cyprian,  while  vespers  and  matins  were  known  by 
the  time  of  Chrysostom.  By  the  time  of  Jerome 
there  were  six  hours,  three  in  the  day  and  three  in 
the  night.  In  the  course  of  the  fifth  century  com- 
pline, originally  recited  about  nine  in  the  evening, 
was  added,  thus  making  the  complete  number  of 
seven  canonical  hours,  which  later  became  eight 
when  the  first  hour  was  divided  into  matins  (about 
3  A.M.)  and  prime  (about  6  a.m.),  as  is  found  in  the 
rules  of  Benedict  of  Nursia,  Columban,  Isidore,  and 
the  majority  of  monastic  writers  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.  From  that  time  vespers  was 
recited  about  6  p.m.,  which  is  the  present  usage  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Until  compline  be- 
came a  distinct  hour,  twelve  psalms  were  usually 
sung  at  vespers,  but  later  this  number  was  reduced 
to  seven,  four  being  sung  at  vespers  and  three  at 
compline.  Benedict  required  also  the  reading  of  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible,  a  responsory,  the  hymn  of  St. 
Ambrose  with  the  versicles,  the  Magnificat,  Kyrie 
eleison.  Lord's  Prayer,  and  collects. 

Many  of  the  older  Lutheran  liturgies  retained 
matins  and  vespers,  but  these  all  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. In  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  many 
successful  efforts  were  made  for  the  restoration  of 
vespers  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  [In  the  Anglican 
CSiurch  the  ancient  hours  of  vespers  and  compline 
are  combined  in  the  service  for  daily  evening  prayer 


(cf .  J.  H.  Blunt,  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer , 
pp.  17-18,  178,  New  York,  1903).]  See  Breviabt; 
Canonical  Houbs.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bxbuogsapht:  Besides  the  wotki  of  Bftiimer  and  Batiffol 
named  under  Bbbviabt,  oonsult:  H.  M.  Sengnlmann, 
Veaperglocket  Leipsic.  1865;  I.  Henffitenberg,  UAer  Vea- 
pergotteadienaU,  Berlin,  1861;  Bvanoeliaehe  Kirehtneeii' 
una,  1860,  pp.  349  sqq.,  487  sqq.;  M.  Herold,  VeaperaU 
Oder  die  NaehmiUaoe  imarer  Feate  und  ihre  goUeadienatlicht 
Bereichertaig,  Ndrdlinsen,  1875;  K.  von  Lilienoron,  lAt- 
ierariach-muaikaliache  Ot»ehichte  der  evatiQeUadten  OoUea- 
dienate,  pp.  1523-1700,  Sleswiok.  1803;  KL,  ltd.  809- 
871. 

VESSELS,  SACRED. 

The  Chalioe  or  Cup  (i  1). 

The  Paten  (i  2). 

The  Pyx  or  Ciborium  and  Monstranoe  (§  3). 

Spoons;  the  Holy  Spear;  the  Oolum  (§  4). 

Sacred  Vessels  in  the  Wider  Sense  (i  6). 

The  expression  sacred  vessels  (vasa  sacra)  de- 
notes those  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  or,  in  wider 
sense,  all  the  vessels  and  utensils  of  the  church 
service.  First  in  order  comes  the  chalice  or  cup 
(Lat.  calix;  Gk.  potirion),  which  was  used  from  the 
very  beginning.  No  examples  from  early  Christian 
times  are  extant,  but  it  is  known  that 
X.  The  there  were  various  forms,  the  chief 
Chalice  being  the  bulging  two-handled  can- 
or  Cup.  thoTTis,  beside  which  the  simple  cup 
and  bowl  were  also  used  (cf.  V. 
Schultse,  Archdologie  der  aUckrisUiehen  Kunst,  pp. 
125-126,  Munich,  1895).  Precious  and  ordhiary 
metals,  clay,  and  glass  are  mentioned  as  material. 
In  course  of  the  two  art  eras  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
uniform  style  was  developed.  The  Romanesque 
chalice  has  a  conical  circular  base  upon  which  rises, 
interrupted  by  a  bulging  knob  (nodus)  ^  a  short 
stem,  supporting  a  hemispherical  bowl  (cuppa). 
Base,  shaft,  and  cup  are  ornamented  freely.  Note- 
worthy German  examples  are  the  "  B^ward " 
chalice  in  St.  Gotthard's  Church  at  Hildesheim 
(twelfth  century),  with  Old-  and  New-Testament 
scenes;  a  chalice  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
at  Cologne,  with  fine  filigree  work  and  figures  of 
the  apostles;  above  all  the  chalice  of  the  abb^  at 
Wilten,  in  Tyrol,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  entirely 
overlaid  with  engraved  and  beaten  designs  and 
adornments  (cf.  H.  Otte,  Kunatarehdologie  des 
deutsehen  MiUdaUers,  i.  215  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1883). 
The  Gothic  in  its  aspiration  toward  elegance  and 
vertical  construction  supersedes  the  hemisphere  by 
a  coniform  cup,  designs  the  base  after  foliage  pat- 
terns, usually  with  six  leaves,  employs  a  polygonal 
stem,  and  ornaments  the  same  with  diagonally 
arranged  bosses  (rotuLi),  The  engraver's  art  is  re- 
stricted. The  Renaissance  increases  the  height  of 
the  chalice,  makes  the  bowl  wider,  and  applies  its 
decoration  richly.  The  baroque  and  rococo  styles 
carry  this  tendency  to  extremes.  The  Lutheran 
Church  retained  the  traditional  forms,  or  favored 
their  further  development;  whereas  the  Reformed 
churches  undertook  to  restore  the  chalice  to  "  apos- 
tolic "  simplicity,  even  allowing  the  wooden  cup. 
The  Greek  Church,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  generally 
adhered  to  the  plain  forms  of  about  800.  The  me- 
dieval Church  of  the  West,  so  long  as  it  retained 
communion  in  both  kinds,  distinguished  between 
"  ministerial  chalices  *'  (calices  ministeriales)  for  the 
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use  of  the  laity  (mimsterialU « "  of  lower  condition 
or  status  '*)  for  more  convenient  handling,  often 
provided  with  two  handles  {calices  ansaii),  and 
priestly  chalices  for  the  daily  observance  of  the 
mass.  The  wine  was  usually  consecrated  in  the 
latter  cup,  and  then  poured  into  the  lai^ger  cup,  al- 
ready partly  filled  with  unconsecrated  wine.  Only 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  as  at  episcopal  masses 
(whence  the  designation  "  pontifical  chalice  "),  were 
vessels  used  which  had  come  to  the  Church  by  way 
of  costly  gifts.  For  the  use  of  the  newly  baptized, 
moreover,  they  had  so-called  "  baptismal  chalices  " 
(calices  baptismalea).  Precaution  against  spilling 
the  consecrated  wine,  elicited,  from  about  the  ninth 
centuiy,  the  use  of  the  suction  tube  (JUtuUij  pipa) 
of  precious  metal  or  glass;  it  had  a  handle  attach- 
ment and  was  offered  to  the  communicants  by  the 
deacon.  On  occasion  of  festival  masses  the  pope 
still  uses  the  same,  and  in  some  instances  the  prac- 
tise was  retained  for  some  time  in  the  churches  of 
the  Reformation.  To  satisfy  ecclesiastical  uses  the 
chalice  had  to  be  consecrated,  and  when  so  set  apart 
it  was  marked  with  an  engraved  cross.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  the  material,  various  chiut;h  ordinances  came 
into  existence,  the  object  of  which  above  every- 
thing else  was  to  exclude  unworthy  materials  (wood, 
lead),  or  brittle  stuff  (earthenware,  glass;  cf.  Hefele, 
ConcaiengeschichU,  iii.  639,  iv.  654,  756,  v.  688,  vi. 
491) .  Silver  and  gold  ranked  as  excellent  materials. 
Inscriptions,  such  as  dedications,  Old-  and  New-Tes- 
tament quotations,  religious  and  dogmatic  state- 
ments, were  often  employed,  preferably  about  the 
base.  The  practise  in  primitive  Christian  worship 
of  having  the  wine  supplied  by  members  of  the 
congregation  required  larger  jars  (scyphi,  ama)  to 
receive  the  same,  which  appear  to  have  resembled 
in  foim  the  ancient  mixing  jars  (V.  Schultse,  ut 
sup.,  p.  126).  Even  after  this  custom  died  out,  it 
remained  necessary,  so  long  as  the  laity  received 
full  communion,  to  keep  the  wine  in  readiness  in 
larger  vessels  of  clay,  stone,  or  metal,  which  the 
subsequent  legendary  accretion  often  resolved  into 
waterpots  of  the  marriage  in  Cana.  Upon  exclu- 
sion of  the  cup  from  the  laity,  these  vessels  naturally 
decreased  in  size,  and  merged  into  the  eucharistic 
vials  (amptdlcB),  Even  at  an  early  period,  art  ap- 
propriated these  objects,  creating  specimens  costly 
both  in  material  (silver,  gold,  scuxlonyx,  agate) 
and  workmanship  (enamel,  chasing).  The  dupli- 
cation of  the  vessels  finds  its  reason  in  the  pre- 
scribed mixing  of  the  wine  with  water;  hence  it 
happens,  taward  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that 
eucharistic  vials  are  found  distinguished  by  the 
letters  V  {vinum,  "  wine  ")  and  A  iaquaj  **  water  "). 
The  vessel  which  serves  to  receive  the  conse- 
crated bread  during  the  communion  is  the  paten 
(Lat.  patena,  Gk.  palanS,  "  plate  ").     The  use  of 

ordinary  bread  at  the  earlier,  or  more 
2.  The  ancient,  celebration  of  the  eucharist, 
Paten<      implies  that  this  was  a  real  platter,  of 

considerable  size  and  weight.  So  it 
remained  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  as  the  wafer  was 
much  laiger  down  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury than  in  later  times.  The  material  of  the  paten 
was  probably  at  first  terra-cotta  or  glass;  but  in  the 
era  following  Constantine  heavy  gold  and  silver 


patens  are  heard  of  in  the  treasure  of  Romui  bish- 
ops and  in  other  connections.  In  the  cathedral 
treasury  at  Halberstadt  there  is  a  magnificent  gilded 
silver  paten,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  richly 
decorated  figiu'es  and  other  ornamentation,  brought 
by  Bishop  Conrad  to  Halberstadt  from  Byzantium 
in  1215.  Noteworthy  specimens  of  German  origiD 
are  also  extant,  such  as  the  one  in  St.  Gotthazd's 
Church  at  Hildesheim,  with  a  filigree  setting  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones.  Most  of  these  elaborate 
specimens  are  associated  with  muusterial  chalices. 
In  the  Gothic  period  the  paten  becomes  smaller  and 
less  ornamental.  It  has  also  very  little  depth  in 
this  period.  The  rim  not  infrequently  contains 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  communion.  In  the 
Greek  Church,  for  protection  of  the  consecrated 
bread  when  it  is  veiled,  two  metal  stripe  (a^eriskoi), 
put  together  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and  provided 
with  bent  feet,  are  placed  over  the  paten  (Gk.  di»- 
kos;  cf .  design  in  D.  Sokolow,  Darsidlung  dea  Goties- 
dienatea  der  orihodoX'-kathoUachen  Kirche  dea  Morgen- 
landes,  p.  11,  Berlin,  1893). 

For  holding  the  consecrated  as  well  as  the  uncon- 
secrated bread,  whether  in  chiut;h  or  on  occasion 
of  the  administxation  of  communion  abroad,  vessels 
of  various  forms  and  sizes  were  used  under  the  gen- 
eral designation  of  pyxis,  capsa,  area;  also  dborium 
and  suspensio,  from  their  place  beneath  the  altar 
canopy  (dborium) .    The  simplest  form  is  that  of 
the  cylindrical  wafer  caskets,  with  flat 
3.  The      or  arching  cover,  of  metal  or  ivory, 
Pyx  or      some  few  of  which  have  come  down 

Ciborium  from  Christian  antiquity  (cf.  Victor 
and  Schultze,  ut  sup.,  pp.  274  sqq.).  In 
Monstrance,  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  pyx  was  much  elaborated;  resting 
upon  a  cup-like  base,  it  copied  the  structural  plan 
of  a  tower  (turris,  tyrriculum).  In  the  later  Middle 
Ages  this  development  reached  its  culmination  in 
the  stone  or  metal  tabernacle  erected  at  the  north 
end  of  the  choir,  on  the  wafer  side  of  the  altar,  being 
sometimes  executed  with  admirable  artistic  skill; 
its  structural  pattern  was  the  Gothic  tower  (su- 
perior examples  of  this  kind  in  the  Ulm  Cathedral; 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Nuremberg,  b}- 
Adam  Kraft;  and  elsewhere).  This  development 
was  anticipated  in  the  eucharistic  shrines  oi  earlier 
ages.  The  consecrated  element  was  enclosed  in  z 
compartment  of  lattice-work. 

During  that  stage  of  its  development  when  pro- 
cessions and  public  display  of  the  Host  became 
prominent,  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  led  to  the 
construction  and  use  of  a  vessel  that  should  at  once 
augustly  and  visibly  present  the  blessed  sacrament 
to  the  eye.  Thus  the  monstrance  came  into  being 
(monstraniiaf  ostensoriumf  custodia,  tabemaculum). 
There  was,  however,  no  .need  of  a  new  invention, 
and  the  makers  confined  themselves  to  cop3ring  the 
transparent  reliquaries  and  ciboriaf  which  were  al- 
ready at  hand,  being  occasioned  by  quite  a  similar 
purpose.  For  the  base  the  Gothic  chalice  was  imi- 
tated in  the  diversity  of  its  standard  forms.  Its 
knob  (nodus)  likewise  recurs,  but  with  a  greater 
tendency  toward  sumptuous  elaboration.  Upon 
the  like  support  there  mounts  an  artistic  8Upe^ 
structure,  designed  like  the  transept  of  a  church 
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having  three  to  five  naves.    The  free  plane  surfaces 
are  of  both  simpler  and  richer  disposition.     To 
crown  all,  there  are  one  or  more  turrets  (hence  the 
designation  ttarricida).     The  effect  of  richness  is 
enhanced  by  settings  of  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
The  Greek  lituigy  prescribes  the  presentation  of 
the  elements  mingled  in  the  chalice,  for  which  pur- 
pose there  was  in  use,  from  quite  early 
4.  Spoons;  times,  a  metal  spoon  (labis,  labida), 
the  Holy    the  handle  of  which  ends  in  a  cross. 
Spear;  the  Western  Church  inventories  and  do- 
Colum.     nation  records  of  the  same  time  fre- 
quently mention  spoons  (coMearia), 
which  may  hftve  served  partly  for  mixing  water 
and  wine,  partly  in  administering  to  the  poor,  being 
still  in  use  for  that  purpose  in  Spain.    To  the  Greek 
rites  exclusively  belongs  the  sacred  spear  (hS  hagia 
lonchi)f  with  which  the  bread  is  divided  in  the  proc- 
ess of  preparation.    The  Western  lituigy  no  longer 
provides  occasion  for  the  colum  (colum  vinarium, 
colalarium — a  strainer  with  a  long  handle,  used  as 
the  wine  was  poured),  which  was  widely  employed 
in  the  first  half  61  the  lliddle  Ages,  before  the  with- 
drawal of  the  cup  from  the  laity. 

Of  sacred  vessels  in  the  more  comprehensive  sense 
the  following  may  be  briefly  mentioned:  vessels  for 
the  sacred  oil  (oleum  caiechumenorumf 
S  Sacred   infirmorum;    chrisma)  of  various  de- 
Venels  in   signs;  stationary  censers  with  double 
the  Wider  covers,  and  the  swinging  thurible  with 
Sense.      chains,  occasionally  of  beautiful  artis- 
tic finish;  the  sprinkling-utensils  used 
by  the  priest  at  mass,  which  freely  affect  animal 
forms,  as  the  bear,  grifl^,  or  bird,  together  with 
their  appertaining  basins;  lastly,  holy-water  vessels 
(vaaa  lutiralia),  in  the  form  of  simple  or  decorated 
little  metal  pails.   The  entire  category  of  these  lesser 
and  greater  articles,  comprehended  under  the  desig- 
nation of  sacred  utensils,  is  instructive  alike  in  re- 
lation to  the  history  of  worship  and  to  that  of  eccle- 
siastical art.    As  the  order  of  divine  service  became 
renovated  according  to  the  Evangelical  conception 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  most  of  these  objects 
naturally  fell  out  of  use;  also  in  the  Roman  Church 
the  subsequent  development  ran  partly  in  other 
channels.  Victor  Schxtltze. 

Bebuoob^fht:  BJngham,  Otvmms,  II.,  tit.  17,  xx.  4,  VI., 
▼1.  13,  VIII.,  vi.  sqq.;  the  articles  on  the  several  vessels 
in  the  dictionaries,  as  in  DC  A;  and  the  literature  under 
Stmbgusm;  and  Wobship. 
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II.  In  the  Roman  Oath- 
olie  Church. 
1.  Oidinaiy  Vestments. 


2.  Special  Vestments    and 
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III.  IntheGreekChuroh. 
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L  Introduction:  The  clerical  vestments  and 
ad<Miiment8  in  Roman  Catholic  use  are  almost  en- 
tirely of  ancient  and  secular  origin.  Until  recent 
years  their  historical  foundation  was  sought  in  the 
Old-Testament  worship;  but  now  research  has  dis- 
covered a  different  origin;  yet  this  fact  has  not 
entirely  abrogated  the  symbolism  which  attaches  to 
ecclesiastical  garments  and  insignia.  The  Church 
before  the  age  of  Constantine  Imew  no  distinction 
between  secular  and  religious  dress,  although  it 
may  be  understood  that  the  latter  was  dignified 


and  rich;  this  is  proved  by  representations  in  the 
catacombs.  But  the  growth  of  the  authority  of  the 
clergy,  within  and  without  the  Church,  the  increas- 
ing esteem  for  the  liturgy  and  its  progressive  de- 
velopment, and,  not  least,  the  continuous  specializa- 
tion of  official  dress,  all  combined  to  favor  the  use 
of  richer  and  more  varied  materials  and  the  mark- 
ing of  differences  of  rank  among  the  clergy  like  that 
which  obtained  among  secular  officials;  still,  there 
was  no  question  of  a  class  distinction.  The  eccle- 
siastical garb  first  became  peculiar  in  a  strict  sense 
when,  under  the  influence  of  the  migration  of  the 
Germanic  tribes,  the  costumes  as  well  as  the  forms 
of  the  ancient  world  passed  away  and  the  more 
convenient  medieval  dress  was  substituted,  while 
the  Church — and  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the 
upper  classes  and  the  higher  officials  also — clung  to 
Roman  or  Greek  fashions.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  discovery  by  the  liturgists  of  a  supposed  con- 
nection of  the  liturgical  costume  with  that  of  Old- 
Testament  worship,  and  then  through  the  effect  of 
custom  and  of  the  fashions  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  development  was  initiated,  which 
did  not  indeed  do  away  with  the  traditional  usage, 
but  transformed  it  more  or  less.  Nevertheless,  the 
history  of  ecclesiastical  vestments  in  the  Middle 
Ages  shows  no  sharp  divisions.  The  Renaissance 
and  rococo  periods,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly  as- 
serted their  peculiar  taste.  In  the  Greek  Church 
the  movement  was  much  less  marked.  The  Evan- 
gelical churches  broke  with  the  mode  of  dress  which 
expressed  the  priestly  and  hierarchic  character  of 
the  clergy,  and  found  a  modest  substitute.  Monu- 
ments are  in  this  investigation  a  safer  guide  than 
literary  sources.  Yet  a  positive  chronology  can 
not,  in  many  cases,  be  fixed  for  the  historical  evo- 
lution, and  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this 
evolution  did  not  eversrwhere  follow  along  the  same 
lines. 

n.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. — 1.  Ordinary 
Vestments:  A  starting-point  is  found  in  the  vest- 
ments worn  by  the  priest  at  the  celebration  of  the 
mass.  The  assumption  of  the  separate  garments 
takes  place  according  to  ecclesiastical  rules  in  a  fixed 
order,  which  this  discussion  follows:  (1)  The  Amice 
{amiciua,  humeralef  more  rarely  superhumerale)  is 
an  oblong  linen  cloth  (at  least  thirty-two  inches 
long  and  twenty-four  wide),  which  is  first  placed 
upon  the  head  and  then  brought  down  and  drawn 
about  the  neck  where  it  is  fastened  with  cords. 
Originally  it  served  as  a  head-covering  for  the  priest; 
at  present  only  a  few  orders  wear  it  over  the  head 
on  the  way  to  and  from  the  altar.  The  existence  of 
the  amice  can  be  proved  only  since  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  it  is  probably  referable  to  some 
ancient  priestly  ceremonies.  Its  reference  to  the 
ephod  of  the  Old  Testament  (q.v.)  is  purely  arbi- 
trary, as  is  the  s3anbo]ical  interpretation  [faith]  of 
liturgical  writers;  the  attempt  to  explain  it  as  a 
neck-cloth  to  protect  the  garment  which  rests  upon 
it  from  perspiration  is  imsatiafactory.  As  long  as 
the  amice  was  worn  upon  the  head  or  even  pro- 
jected above  the  other  garments,  embroidery  or 
other  ornamentation  might  be  shown  on  it;  but  it 
gradually  became  hidden  beneath  the  other  vest- 
ments, so  that  at  present  only  a  cross  is  required; 
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this  is  kiflsed  by  the  prieBt  when  he  asBimies  the 
vestment.  (2)  The  AU>  is  identical  with  the  light 
tunie  of  antiquity,  more  precisely  with  the  white 
tonic  with  sleeves  (funiea  mamoata)  iduch  came 
down  to  the  feet  (tuniea  talarU^  poderU,  Gk.  podiriSf 
duUifn),  Even  into  the  Garolingian  period  this  was 
ordinarily  worn  by  the  clergy  as  a  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary drcfls.  The  exclusion  of  the  tunic  from  daily 
use  raised  the  alb  to  the  dignity  ol  a  specific  litur- 
gical garment.  Apart  from  its  cut  and  color,  its 
origin  is  recalled  by  the  strips  of  purple  or  of  cloth 
of  gold  which  were  sewed  on  (davi,  lorum;  hence 
the  names  alba  monolores,  diloreSf  trilores),  with 
other  ornamental  pieces  of  colored  stuffs  (parattara, 
pamra),  in  the  form  of  a  square  or  an  oblong; 
as  there  were  five  of  these,  a  connection  was 
found  with  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  (cf .  the  desig- 
nations plaga,  plagtda).  In  addition,  further 
ornamentation,  even  complete  pictures,  came  to 
be  applied.  After  the  sixteenth  century  a  strong 
reaction  set  in;  laces  and  edgings  came  into  use. 
Recently  linen  lace  id  required  and  linen  is  also 
prescribed  for  the  garment  itself.  The  alb  is 
worn  by  the  clerics  ranking  not  lower  than  sub- 
deacon.  [The  symbolism  is  purity  and  innocence.] 
(3)  The  Cincture  (cingtdum,  cinetorium,  bdUeiui) 
is  required  by  the  form  of  the  alb.  Linen  is  pre- 
ferred, although  wool  and  silk  are  not  excluded. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  cincture  was  often  a  splen- 
did decoration  of  the  higher  clergy,  and  was 
richly  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  (4)  The  ICaniple  (mappula,  manipuhu, 
fanon)  is  a  narrow  strip  of  material  similar  to 
the  stole  (see  below),  worn  over  the  left  forearm 
or  upper  ann;  formerly,  the  ends  hung  down  freely, 
now,  however,  they  are  sewed  together.  The  ma- 
terial was  originally  linen,  but  at  present  it  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  chasuble  (see  below).  The  rich 
ornamentation  of  the  maniple  usual  in  the  lliddle 
Ages,  when  it  was  longer,  has  now  almost  disap- 
pmed.  Not  more  than  three  crosses  are  required, 
while  one  satisfies  the  rubric.  It  is  worn  by  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  and,  as  a  rule, 
only  during  the  office  of  the  mass.  The  origin  of 
this  vestment,  the  liturgical  use  of  which  can  be 
proven  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  is  not 
certain.  It  is  commonly  regarded  as  having  been 
originally  a  handkerchief;  recently  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  connect  it  with  the  arm-bands  worn 
by  the  assistants  at  the  heathen  sacrifices.  [The 
symbolism  is  strength,  endurance.]  (5)  The  Stole 
(orcarium)  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  fabric,  which, 
hanging  from  the  neck,  falls  down  right  and  left 
over  the  breast.  During  the  celebration  of  mass, 
the  bands  are  crossed  in  front,  the  bishop  alone 
wears  them  hanging  parallel;  the  deacon,  who  may 
wear  the  stole  at  greater  functions,  may  only  bear 
it  on  the  left  shoulder.  The  material  is  usually  the 
same  as  that  of  the  chasuble.  The  ornament  tion 
was  generally  confined  to  embroidered  lAtin  crosses; 
in  the  episcopal  stoles,  however,  it  was  often  very 
elaborate.  The  little  bells  which  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  lower  edge  are  based  on  Ex.  xxviii. 
33  sqq.  The  name  stola,  which  was  introduced  only 
at  a  later  period  and  does  not  apply  to  the  article, 
obscures  its  origin,  since  this  name  designated  an 


article  of  female  apparel.     The  parallel  orarium' 
sudarium  shows  clearly  that  the  stcde  comes  from  the 
handkerchief  which  was  worn  around  the  neck  or 
the  ann  in  ancient  times.    [The  ssrmbolism  is  pta- 
tience.]   (6)  The  ChiiaMe,  the  special  priest^  vest- 
ment for  tiie  mass,  was  at  first  a  long  sleevdess 
mantle  provided  with  an  opening  in  the  center  to 
admit  the  head.    It  was  originally  worn  in  ancient 
times  by  people  of  the  lower  orders,  but  it  gradu- 
ally found  entrance  into  other  circles  and  so  reached 
the  monks  and  the  clergy.    The  historical  dev^op- 
ment  of  the  alb  raised  this  article,  about  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  rank  of  an  exclusively 
liturgical  garment  for  the  priesthood,  after  it  had 
been  used  for  a  time  in  other  than  clerical  circles. 
This  dedication  to  liturgical  purposes  neoessitated 
some  modifications;  for  instance,  the  mantle  was 
shortened,  and  it  was  provided  with  drawing-strings 
and  slits  at  the  sides.    During  and  after  the  Renais- 
sance the  chasuble  was  deformed  into  the  present 
tasteless,  stiff,  bass-viol  form,  so  that  both  parts, 
loosely  connected,  lay  on  the  breast  and  the  back. 
In  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  wool  was  almost  exclu- 
sively the  material.    The  influence  of  Gothic  art 
led  to  the  more  frequent  use  of  silk  and  this  became 
the  rule  in  the  fifteenth  century.    In  the  begixming 
white  was  in  general  use,  but  ^adually  a  gradation 
of  colors  for  various  times  and  festiviUs  was  estab- 
lished (see  Stmbolisii,  ^EccussiAamcAJ^  II.,  §  7). 
The  ornamentation  was  confined  in  older  times  to 
a  band  edging  the  head-opening  and  running  down 
on  breast  and  back.    Additions  were  the  furcated 
cross,  leaf  patterns,  armorial  bearings,  figures,  and 
scenes.    Hand  in  hand  with  this  went  the  oosUy 
decoration  with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.    The  chas- 
uble now  in  common  use  is  distinguished  by  a  Latin 
cross  on  both  sides.    Common  fabrics — linen,  cot- 
ton, or  especially  coarse  woolen  stuffs — are  now  foi^ 
bidden.    [The  symbolism  is  charity.]    (7)  The  Cope 
(Pluvial)  was  in  antiquity  an  open  mjmtie  with  a 
hood,  cappOf  and  came  in  from  secular  use.   It  seems 
to  have  been  especially  worn  by  the  canons  in  the 
choir  (cappa  ehoralis);    it  recommended  itself  for 
processions  also  as  a  protection  against  inclement 
weather  {cappa  pluoialU,  paUitan  pluviale,  whence 
the  designation  pluviale).    It  found  its  way  into 
liturgic  use  and  became  obligatory  for  special  serr- 
ices,  e.g.,  vespers  (vesper-mantie).  It  also  developed 
into  an  episcopal  robe  of  state  {cappa  ponHficaUt) 
with  elaborate  ornamentation.   The  cope  resembles 
the  chasuble,  but  is  open  in  front  and  is  held  to- 
gether on  the  breast  by  a  clasp.   Toward  the  Middle 
Ages  the  hood  gradually   disappeared   and  was 
finally  transformed  into  a  small  piece  €i  cloth  with 
decoration  {dipeua),  which  hung  down  the  bsck. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  train  was  later  added  to  the 
episcopal  cope.    (8)  The  Dalmatic  was  introduced 
from  Dalmatia,  and  resembled  the  tunic,  though 
it  was  more  elaborate;  it  was  much  favored  by  the 
higher  classes.    When  it  passed  out  of  general  iise, 
toward  the  begiiming  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Church 
retained  it  as  a  vestment  for  deacons  and  bishops 
especially,  to  whom  its  use  was  eventually  confined. 
The  sleeves  and  skirt  were  shortened  and  the  sides 
were  more  and  more  cut  out.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  strips  which  were  sewed  on  (olcm)  and  the  color 
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(white)  remained.  The  ^iacopal  daimatie 
oaDy  was  often  the  object  of  costly  art-worianan- 
ihip.  The  Tnnkle  (ttmieeUa),  wfaidi  is  tuaagn^  to 
the  subdeacon,  di£fers  but  little  [if  at  all]  from  the 
dalmatie.  (9)  The  Surplice  or  Cotta,  a  eonTenient 
gument  for  liturgical  purposes,  permissible  to  all 
the  eletgy,  was  created  from  the  alb  (which  ^Ai>^i»nf» 
(restricted  to  use  at  mass)  by  shortming  and  simpU- 
'ficadon.  The  designation  superpelUeevm  comeB 
from  the  old  custom,  especially  common  in  monaa- 
tic  circles,  of  wearing  a  linen  garment  aver  the  for 
coats  necessitated  by  the  long  seryices.  The  ma- 
terial is  linen.  Alongside  of  the  oomf ortabte,  wide- 
armed  surplice  there  exists  as  a  variety  the  doae- 
fittisg  Bochet  {rochetum,  from  roecus,  "  coat "),  m 
privilege  of  the  higher  clergy,  althou^  it  was  worn 
in  many  r^ons  by  the  common  clergy  alao.  Lay 
,  loimstrants  (sacristans,  choir-boys)  are  alao  per- 
mitted the  use  of  the  surplice,  llie  decoration  was 
generally  modest  and  usually  confined  to  an  em- 
broidered hem.  From  the  Renaissance  period  laoea 
vere  used.  [The  symbolism  is  like  that  of  the  chaa- 
uble.]  (10)  The  Btretta  (frirrttym)  used  to  protect 
the  head,  which  was  rendered  espedaOy  sensitive 
by  the  tonsure,  was  small  and  soft  at  first,  and  was 
nude  larger  only  after  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
it  was  given  its  present  stiff,  four-cornered  duipe. 

8.  Special  Veatmants  and  Inaiffnia:    The  pon- 
tifical robes  of  the  bishops  include  the  above-men- 
tioned vestments.    The  higher  orders  have  vest- 
ments and  insignia  as  follows:   (11)  The  episcopal 
shoes  and  stod^Bgs^   At  the  beginning  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  shoes  (aandaliay  ealeeameata)  belonged  to 
the  general  liturgical  attire;    from  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century,  these  and  the  stockings  combined 
with  them  (ealiga) — of  linen,  later  of  silk — are  a 
prerogative  of  the  bishops.    The  usual  color  is  vio- 
let   (12)  The  gloves  (ehiiroieea,  mamea)  are  not 
proved  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury;  until  the  fourteenth  century  they  were  of 
white  or  red  silk,  after  this  the  liturgical  colors  ap- 
pear.   The  rim  was  gradually  enlarged  to  resemble 
a  gauntlet.     The  oldest  and  most  characteristic 
ornament  is  the  dreulua  awreua  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  pafan,  a  gold-embroidered  or  metal  disk,  with 
a  figure  (Iamb,  cross,  etc.)  and  precious  stones. 
From  the  sixteenth  century,  the  woven  glove  came 
into  use  and  the  shape  was  developed  mainly  after 
the  model  of  the  dress  glove.    (13)  The  Ring  (on- 
ntdus  epiaoopalis)  can  be  proven  to  have  been  among 
the  episcopal  insignia  from  an  early  period.    At  the 
mass,  the  bishop  wears  it  over  the  pontifical  glove 
on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  right  hand.    Other  cler- 
ical dignitaries  who  are  pri^eged  to  wear  a  ring 
must  lay  it  aside  on  this  occasion.    According  to 
rule,  this  ring  should  consist  of  a  simple  gold  circlet 
with  a  single  stone,  but  numerous  rich  and  elabo- 
rate specimens  are  found.    (14)  The  Rational  (ror 
tionale;  cf .  Ex.  xxviii.  30)  is  a  li^t  shoulder-cloth  of 
various  form  which  is  made  up  of  several  strips  of 
material,  ornamented  with  hollow  plates  on  the 
shoulders  or  on  the  breast,  or  on  shoulder  and  breast, 
and  is  awarded  by  the  pope  to  individual  bishops 
as  a  special  distinction.     It  is  worn  immediately 
over  the  chasuble  and  only  at  the  pontifical  mass. 
It  can  not  be  determined  whether  it  is  patterned 


after  an  ancient  gannent;  it  is,  however,  eeKam 
that  the  breast-plate  of  the  higjh-priest  and  the 
Ephod  (q.v.)  were  factors  in  its  evotutioo.  (15)  The 
Pectoad  Ctms  (cmx  pedoraiis),  tduch  arose  from 
the  custom  of  wearing  a  cross  upon  the  btcaBt» 
which  aocofding  to  common  opinion  acquired  a 
peculiar  prc^ylaetic  power  by  means  of  a  relies 
was  restricted  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  hiahnps, 
mho  empkyyed  this  eroas,  even  apart  from  eodesi- 
astical  ceremonies,  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  their 
di^ii^.  The  material  is  gold.  (16)  The  Mite 
(anfrv,  anCri^  ti^ii2a)  is  the  Hturgical  head-covering 
of  the  bishops,  including  the  pope.  It  is  not  poa- 
sible  to  prove  its  existence  with  certainty  before 
the  tenth  century.  The  fonn  has  passed  throogh 
many  variations.  At  first  it  was  a  round  cap  fitting 
the  head  closely  with  a  brow  band  and  ribbons  fall- 
ing down  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  miter  soon 
developed  into  a  biretta  with  edges  turned  up  sharp- 
ly; it  then  received  a  tall  pealred  terminatioQ  and 
finally  assumed  an  oval  form.  An  ornamental  bandt 
decorated  in  special  cases  with  precious  metals  and 
stoneSy  surrounds  the  lower  rim,  a  second  vertaoal 
one  divides  the  breadth.  The  fabric  is  also  em- 
broidered with  designs  and  figures.  The  material 
is  silk;  only  at  counuoils  are  linen  miters  prescribed 
for  the  bishops,  in  order  to  distinpiish  them  from 
the  cardinals.  (17)  The  Crozier  (jpedum^  padonU, 
virffo)  had  its  origin  in  the  conception  of  the  pas- 
toral office  of  the  bishops  in  connection  with  the 
idea  of  domination.  This  emblem  is  unknown  to 
C3iristian  antiquity,  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  traces  of  its  use  encountered.  At 
first  it  seems  to  have  been  a  staff  with  a  straight 
handle,  but  at  an  early  period  alongside  of  this  mp^ 
peared  the  crook  bent  like  a  chamois-horn.  In  the 
course  of  the  Romanic  period,  this  takes  on  a  bolder 
curve  and  is  combined  with  designs  and  figures;  the 
termination  of  a  snake's  or  dragon's  head  was  much 
favored.  As  material,  ivory  was  used;  in  the 
Gothic  period,  gilded  copper  was  substituted  for 
the  staff  and  precious  metal  for  the  crook.  At  the 
same  time,  (]rothic  art  applies  its  architectural  sjrm- 
bolism  and  gives  the  preference  to  figure-decora- 
tion, to  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary  and  from  the 
legends  of  the  saints.  Fine  goldsmith-work  now 
appears.  The  Renaissance  and  the  rococo  periods 
retain  the  fundamental  form,  but  the  characteristic 
taste  of  these  periods  was  asserted  in  many  essen- 
tial details.  The  small  linen  cloth  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  staff  just  below  the  crook  (pannudr- 
lu8,  9udar%um)  was  probably  intended  originally 
for  a  handkerchief;  Later  it  disappeared  from  the 
episcopal  staff  and  remained  on  the  abbot's  staff, 
as  a  distinguishing  mark  (abbots,  as  also  abbesses, 
bore  the  crozier).  This  emblem,  however,  is  only 
permitted  to  the  bishop  within  his  diocese.  Bish- 
ops' and  abbots'  crosiers,  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
have  been  preserved  in  great  numbers,  even  from 
early  Romanic  times,  when  the  custom  existed  of 
laying  them  in  the  graves  of  their  owners.  (18)  The 
Pallium  (q.v.)  consists  of  a  white  woolen  band  about 
three  inches  wide,  interwoven  with  six  black  silk 
crosses;  it  encircles  the  shoidders,  one  band  fall- 
ing upon  the  breast  and  the  other  upon  the  back. 
Gold  pins  fasten  it  to  the  vestment  beneath.    It  is 
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worn  regularly  only  by  the  pope,  primates,  patri- 
archs, and  archbishops  over  the  chasuble,  although 
certain  specially  privileged  bishops  also  wore  it. 
The  pallia  are  made  by  nuns  in  S.  Agnese  near 
Rome,  and  are  supposed  to  obtain  a  special  conse- 
cration by  being  deposited  in  the  grave  of  St.  Peter. 
[(19)  The  Manteletta  or  Chimere  is  an  episcopal 
garment  which  bishops  wear  when  out  of  their  own 
jurisdiction,  in  order  to  cover  the  rochet,  which  is 
one  symbol  of  episcopal  authority.]  The  dignitaries 
named  above  also  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  a 
cross  borne  before  them  {crux  archiepiscopalis),  the 
crucifix  side  being  turned  toward  them.  (20)  The 
Mozetta  is  a  vestment  which  is  the  usual  state  dress 
of  a  bishop  when  not  performing  sacred  functions. 
It  is  a  short  cape  or  cloak,  open  in  front  but  sus- 
ceptible of  being  buttoned  over  the  breast,  and  has 
a  small  hood  behind.  It  may  be  worn  by  the  pope, 
by  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots,  and  others  to  whom 
it  is  permitted  by  custom  or  papal  privilege,  as  by 
canons  in  England.  It  is  worn  over  the  rochet,  but 
when  the  prelate  is  out  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  either 
wears  it  over  the  manteletta  or  not  at  all.  By  car- 
dinals this  vestment  and  the  rochet  are  worn  only 
in  the  churches  from  which  they  take  their  titles, 
except  at  Rome  during  a  papal  vacancy  or  at  con- 
claves. The  pope  has  five  of  these  vestments.  Froiin 
the  first  vespers  of  the  Ascension  during  the  hot 
season  he  wears  one  of  red  satin  except  on  vigils  or 
penitential  occasions,  when  the  material  is  of  red 
serge  or  camlet.  The  rest  of  the  year  the  material 
is  of  red  velvet,  except  on  penitential  occasions, 
when  the  material  is  of  red  woolen  cloth;  but  from 
Holy  Saturday  till  the  second  Saturday  ajfter  Easter 
the  mozetta  is  of  white  damask.  The  cardinals  have 
four  mozettas,  of  red  or  purple  silk,  violet  silk,  rose- 
colored  silk,  and  violet  serge.  The  cardinals  are 
distinguished  by  purple  garments  and  by  a  flat 
broad-brimmed  hat  from  which  hang,  on  the  sides, 
bands  with  tassels.  The  proper  costume  of  the  pope 
is  the  episcopal,  although  it  is  in  part  more  richly 
made  and  differs  in  some  respects.  For  instance, 
instead  of  the  crozier,  he  bears  a  tall  cross  with  two 
or  three  arms.  (21)  A  special  distinction  is,  how- 
ever, the  Tiara  (regnumy  triregnum).  This  is  the 
princely  emblem  of  the  pope  and  is,  therefore,  worn 
when  his  princely  authority  is  to  be  manifested;  in 
liturgical  and  ecclesiastical  functions  he  wears  in- 
stead the  episcopal  miter.  The  tiara  does  not  ap- 
pear before  the  eleventh  century,  and  then  at  first 
only  in  the  form  of  a  peaked  hat  edged  with  em- 
broidery; later  it  becomes  taller  and  assumes  a 
conical  form.  Although  the  tiara  has  a  certain 
similarity  to  the  miter,  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  having  only  one  point.  The  difference  is 
still  more  marked  at  the  coronation.  Even  into  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  single  circlet  (regnum)  sur- 
rounds the  tiara,  but  imder  Boniface  VIII.  (1294- 
1308),  a  second  was  added,  and  finally  a  papal  in- 
ventory of  1315  names  three.  It  is  possible  that 
even  in  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII.  the  triple  crown 
had  appeared;  in  any  case,  this  evolution  was  not 
far  removed  from  his  pontificate.  (22)  Lastly,  brief 
allusion  may  be  made  to  the  liturgical  comb,  which 
the  priest  used  for  arranging  his  hair  before  the 
celebration  of  mass.    This  is  also  given  to  the  bishop 


at  his  consecration  as  his  personal  property,  and  is 
therefore  often  found  in  bishops'  graves;  the  ma- 
terial is  ivory,  often  richly  carved.  Christian  an- 
tiquity knows  nothing  of  this  article. 

HL  In  the  Greek  Church:  The  history  of  litur- 
gical and  clerical  vestments  in  Greek  Christianity 
records  but  little  change.  The  results  already  at- 
tained  by  the  end  of  Christian  antiquity  were  but 
little  enriched.  This  fact  corresponds  with  the  con- 
servative character  of  the  Greek  Church.  Never- 
theless, it  appears  that  in  the  course  of  the  Middle 
Ages  slight  lAtin  influences  were  active.  Besides 
this,  the  relationship  or  correspondence  between 
the  two  churches  can  be  explained  from  the  com- 
mon origin  of  clerical  vestments. 

The  liturgical  vestments  of  the  priest  are  com- 
posed of  the  following  articles:    the  Sticharion,  a 
long,  white,  flowing  garment  of  heavy  gold-embroid- 
ered silk,  which  corresponds  to  the  alb  or  the  dal- 
matic of  the  Latins;  the  Zone,  a  girdle  for  drawing 
in  the  sticharion,  more  richly  decorated  than  in  the 
West;   the  Epimanikia,  gauntlets,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  fastening  the  sticharion  at  the  wrists; 
the  Peritrachelion  (Epitrachelion),  a  silken  band, 
ornamented  with  golden  crosses  or  in  some  other 
way,  which  encircles  the  neck,  its  fringed  ends  hang- 
ing down  to  the  feet;   it  is  tlie  stole  of  the  Latins 
and  like  the  latter  of  antique  origin;   for  the  epi- 
trachelion  of  the  deacon,  the  Hellenized  Latin  word 
orarium  was  employed;    the  Phelonion,  the  mass- 
vestment  properly  so  called,  had  the  same  origin 
as  the  chasuble,  but  here  the  earliest  form  has  re- 
mained.    With  a  simple  opening  for  the  head,  it 
hangs  in  folds  about  the  body.     It  is  commonly 
made  of  silk,  is  richly  embroidered  with  crosses,  and 
is  subject  to  the  liturgical  change  of  color.    The 
Hjrpogonation,  a  sack  of  a  square  form  with  a  cross 
or  a  sacred  image  as  ornament,  worn  at  the  left 
side,  is  only  an  honorary  distinction,  and  does  not 
belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  costume.    The  lituipc&l 
vestments  of  the  bishops  were  the  same;    but  pe- 
culiar to  them  are  the  Omophorion,  the  Greek  pal- 
lium, quite  similar  to  the  Latin,  and  the  angular, 
stiff  sack,  h3rpogonation,  worn  on  the  right.    The 
origin  of  the  latter,  which  the  bishops  received 
at  consecration,  is  doubtful.    The  bishop's  breast 
is  decorated  with  a  valuable  cross  and  with  a  me- 
dallion bearing  a  sacred  image  (panagia).    His  office 
is  indicated  by  the  staff  (rfiabdos)^  whose  crook  is 
turned   upward.     Further,  one  of  the  insignia  of 
the  bishop  is  the  miter,  a  low  cap  resembling  a 
crown,  covered  with  artistic  embroidery,  precious 
stones,  and  gold  ornaments;  above  it  rises  a  cross. 
The  metropolitans  and  the  patriarchs  wear  instead 
of  the  phelonion  the  Sakkos,  a  richly  embroidered, 
close-fitting  garment  with  wide  sleeves.    The  non- 
liturgical  dress  of  the  priests  and  bishops  consists 
of  a  long,  black  coat  of  many  folds  and  a  cylindrical 
hat,  which  is  lower  in  the  case  of  the  lesser  clerg}'. 
The  bishops  up  to  the  patriarchs  inclusive  wear 
besides  this  a  large  mantle  (mandyas),  open  in  front 
and  fastened  by  clasps;   the  hem  is  adorned  wiUi 
cross-stripes  and  the  comers  with  pieces  of  colored 
cloth  sewn  on.    The  patriarch  has  also  the  right  to 
two  crosses;  his  hood-like  head-covering  recalls  the 
monastic  class  from  which  he  comes.    Over  this  he 
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wears  a  broad  flat  hat,  on  the  upper  surface  of 
which  a  light  blue  cross  is  seen  (cf.  the  rather  lim- 
ited collection  of  representations  in  D.  Sokolow, 
Darstellung  dea  GoUesdienstes  der  orthodoxen  kaiho^ 
lischen  Kirche  des  MorgerUandeSf  p.  25,  Berlin,  1893). 

The  Armenian  church  shows  great  variety  and 
magnificence  in  her  ecclesiastical  vestments.  Still 
the  common  characteristics  appear  everjrwhere. 
The  Coptic  chiut;h  has  simpler  forms  (A.  J.  Butler, 
The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt,  2  vols.,  Ox- 
ford, 1884).  For  the  Nestorian  Church  in  Syria 
cf .  R.  Percy  Badger,  The  Nestorians  and  their  Rit- 
uals (London,  1852). 

IV.  In  Protestant  Churches:  The  Reformation, 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  re- 
jection of  special  acts  of  worship,  was  forced  to 
abolish  a  part  of  the  liturgical  vestments  and 
official  insignia.  While  there  was  no  need  of  a 
complete  break  with  the  past,  this  step  was  taken 
by  enthusiasts  whenever  they  were  able  to  accom- 
plish it,  and  the  Reformed  Church  also  pursued 
the  same  way  more  or  less  radically.  In  1523 
ZwingH,  in  his  Auslegung  und  Grand  der  Schluss- 
reden*  gave  it  as  his  judgment  that  cowl,  cross, 
surplice,  tonsure  are  not  "  neither  good  nor  bad," 
but  only  "bad,"  so  he  abolished  them  as  soon 
as  possible.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  in 
these  externals  things  indifferent  in  themselves, 
and  not  only  in  his  time  but  long  after,  the 
mass- vestment  was  still  used.  The  Interim  (q.v.) 
gave  the  usage  new  support  and  procured  for  it 
a  wider  spread.  However,  the  general  trend  of 
development  was  in  another  direction,  and  in  fact 
it  took  up  the  gown  worn  by  the  middle  classes, 
a  full  mantle  covering  the  whole  body,  which  varied 
in  material,  color,  and  cut  according  to  rank  and 
fashion.  Luther  preached  for  the  first  time  in  the 
black  gown  of  die  scholars  on  the  afternoon  of 
Oct.  9, 1524.  In  the  altar  picture  by  Lucas  Cranach 
in  the  Stadtkirche  at  Wittenberg  he  is  represented 
wearing  it  in  the  pulpit.  Calvin  and  Zwingli  also 
performed  their  functions  wearing  the  gown.  With 
the  gown  went  the  biretta,  which  had  driven  out 
the  hat  in  the  dress  of  the  burghers  and  appears  in 
a  great  variety  of  forms.  The  clergy  wear  it  as  a 
rule  in  the  form  of  a  rich  low  cap,  which  gained  a 
hold  on  the  head  by  means  of  a  stiff  lower  projec- 
tion and  was  sometimes  also  provided  with  an  up- 
*tumed  brim.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Span- 
ish costume  began  to  influence  the  gown  and  led  to 
its  complete  change.  The  mantle  is  transformed 
into  a  simple,  long  coat,  buttoned  up  in  front. 
The  large  ruff  was  introduced  and  has  maintained 
itself  up  to  this  day  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 
The  broad  coat  collars  were  reduced  in  secular  as 
w^ell  as  clerical  usage  to  two  linen  strips  resting  on 
the  breast  and  called  heffchen  (from  the  Low  Ger- 
man heffe,  diminutive  beffken),  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  the  present  time.  In  the  eighteenth,  cen- 
tury,  the  cloak  of  the  French  abbds  found  its  way 
into  German  use.  The  head  is  covered  by  a  small, 
round  cap.  Although  there  is  a  certain  general 
agreement  in  the  vestments  of  Germany  and  Swit- 

•  AuOegung  dea  26,  ArtiUU  (ed.  Egli  and  Fimder,  II.,  251): 
«*  CO  wiwd  Kntten,  KriiU,  hembder,  platten  nit  nun  weder  giU 
noeh  bOn  »under  ty  itind  alUin  boa." 


serland,  considerable  differences  also  show  them- 
selves. However,  since  the  surplice  of  to-day  was 
prescribed  in  Prussia  by  a  royid  ordinance  of  Jan. 
1,  1811,  in  which  way  the  gown  came  to  life  again, 
unity  was  much  favored,  and  it  is  again  as  com- 
plete as  in  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  same  time 
the  stiff  biretta,  resembling  a  hat,  reappeared.  The 
surplice  still  survives  as  a  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  some  Evangelical  chiutshes  of  Germany.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish 
churches,  it  is  a  permanent  part  of  thq  liturgical 
dress.  Tlie  Anglican  church  has  kept  in  closer  touch 
with  the  past  (see  Ritualism). 

Victor  ScHtTiyizE. 

Biblioorapht:  Notable  patxistio  contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject are:  Isidore  of  SeviUe,  Offieiorum  IQni  11.,  and  Ely- 
mologiartan  .  .  .  IQni  xz.;  Walafrid  Strabo,  De  ecdeai- 
(uUearum  rerum  exordiia  et  ineremenHa;  Amalarius  of 
Mets,  D^  eedeaiaatida  officiia;  Rabanus  Maurus,  De  aacria 
ordinibua,  aaeramentia  divinia  ei  veatimentia  aacerdotaltbua; 
Pseudo-Alcuin,  De  divinia  officiia.  in  MPL,  ci.  1174  sqq.; 
Ivo  of  Chartres,  Sermo  de  aionificatione  indumentomm 
aacerdotaiiumt  in  MPL,  clxii.  519  sqq.;  Hugo  of  St.  Vic- 
tor, Sermo  de  veatibtta  aaeriat  in  MPL,  dxxvii.  927  sqq.f 
Honoriua  of  Autun,  Oemma  anima,  in  MPL,  clzzii.  543 
sqq.;  and  Innoc«it  III.,  De  aacro  altaria  myaterio,  in 
MPL,  ccxvii.  780  sqq.  Consult  further:  £.  von  Muralt, 
Lexidion  der  moroenlAndiachen  Kirche^  Leipsio,  1838;  J. 
M.  Neale,  Hial.  of  the  Holy  Eaatem  Church,  London,  1850; 
F.  Bock,  Oeachichte  der  liturtfiachen  GewAnder  dea  Mittd- 
altera,  3  yob.,  Bonn,  1850-71;  A.  W.  Pu^.  Oloaaary  of 
Eceleaiaatical  Ornament  and  Coetume,  London,  1859;  H. 
Weiss,  Koaiikmktaide,  Stuttgart,  1859  sqq.;  K.  J.  Hefele, 
Beitr6oe  aur  Kirchengeachichie,  Arehdologie  und  Ltturgie, 
vol.  u.,  Tabingen,  1864;  A.  Dolby,  Church  Veatmenta, 
their  Origint  Uae,  and  Omameni,  London,  1868;  W.  B. 
Marriott,  Veatiarium  Ckrialianum:  The  orioinal  and  grad- 
ual Development  of  the  Dreaa  of  the  Holy  Miniatry  in  the 
Church,  ib.  1868;  R.  Qamicci,  Storia  deUa  arte  criatiana, 
Prato,  1873  sqq.;  J.  A.  Martigny,  Dictionnaire  dea  anti- 
quHia  chrHiennea,  part  iii.,  new  ed.,  Paris,  1877;  J.  von 
Hefnei^Alteneck,  Trachten,  Kunatwerke  und  OerOtachaften 
vom  frUhen  MittdaUer,  2d  ed.,  Frankfort,  1880  sqq.;  A. 
Kretschmar  and  C.  Rohrbach,  Die  TracfUen  der  Vdlker, 
2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1880-^2;  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Principlea  of 
Gothic  Eceleaiaatical  Architecture,  vol.  iii.,  London,  1882; 
C.  Rohault  de  Fleury,  La  Meaae.  6tudea  archiologiqueat 
8  vols.,  Paris,  1883  sqq.  (indispensable,  especially  vols, 
vii.-viii.);  A.  P.  Stanley,  Chriatian  Inatitutiona,  chap, 
viii.,  London,  1884;  V.  llialhofer,  Handbuch  der  katho- 
liwhen  Liturgik,  i.  856  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1887;  A.  Riegl. 
Die  Ogyptiachen  Textilfunde,  Vienna,  1889;  R.  Forrer,  Die 
Grdber-  und  Textilfunde  in  Achmim-Panopolia,  Strasburg, 
1891;  idem,  Rdmiache  und  byaantiache  Seiden-Teztilien 
aua  .  .  .  Achmim-Panopolia,  ib.  1891;  W.  Lockhart,  The 
Chaauble:  ita  Form  and  Size,  London,  1891;  L.  Clugnet, 
Dictionnaire  grec-franpaia  dea  noma  liturgiquea  .  .  .  dana 
rSgliae  ortequt,  Paris,  1895;  O.  J.  Reichel,  Bngliah  Litur- 
gical Veatmenta  in  13th  Century,  London,  1895;  J.  K.  Boyle, 
Eceleaiaatical  Veatmenta:  their  Origin  and  Significance, 
ib.  1896;  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  Eceleaiaatical  Veatmenta, 
their  Devdopment  and  Hiatory,  ib.  1896;  J.  Braun,  Die  lit- 
urgiadu  Gewandung  im  OeeidenCund  Orient,  Freiburg.  1901; 
Q.  S.  Tyack,  Hiatoric  Dreaa  of  the  Clergy,  London,  1897; 
W.  Durand,  The  Sacred  Veatmenta,  an  English  rendering  of 
the  Third  Book  of  the  Rationale  ditfinorum  offieiorum, 
with  notes  by  T.  H.  Passmore,  ib.  1899;  J.  M.  B.  Clauss. 
RabtU  und  Chorrock,  Strasburg,  1904;  L.  Duchesne,  Chria- 
tian Worahip,  passim,  London,  1904;  F.  Procter  and  W. 
H.  Frere.  New  Hiat.  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ib. 
1905;  M.  MacColl,  The  Royal  Commiaaion  and  the  Oma- 
menu  Ridnic,  ib.  1906;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Annotated  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  pp.  67-80,  new  issue.  New  York,  1908; 
P.  Dearmer.  The  Ornamenta  of  the  Miniater,  London,  1908; 
H.  Wibon,  Why  and  Wherefore,  Milwaukee.  1909  (deals 
with  ornaments,  vestments,  and  ritual);  Mann,  Popea, 
i.  413-419  (on  the  pallium). 

VESTRY:  A  term  originally  applied  to  that  por- 
tion of  a  church  (usually  a  special  room  or  even  a 
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separate  bmldmg)  nhtre  the  oacred  Teslaiients  and 
the  like  were  kqpt,  and  where  the  clergy  robed  for 
divine  services.  Since,  however,  meetings  were 
often  held  there  by  those  of  the  pari^oners  con- 
cerned with  the  business  of  the  parish,  the  word 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  body  entrusted  with  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  parish,  even  when  meeting 
in  some  place  which  had  no  connection  with 
the  church  property.  The  laws  governing  the 
duties  and  rights  of  vestries  differ  much  in  England 
and  America,  on  account  of  the  far  closer  relation 
between  Church  and  State  in  England,  though  it 
is  only  in  connection  with  the  Anglican  communion 
that  the  vestry,  properly  speaking,  exists. 

In  England  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  gen- 
eral and  special  vestries,  the  former  including  all 
rated  for  poor  relief,  even  though  not  living  within 
the  parish  bounds,  while  the  special  vestry  is  a 
smaller  body  chosen  from  the  general  vestry,  and 
corresponds  to  the  American  connotation  of  the 
term.  The  duties  of  the  English  vestry  are  to  elect 
church-wardens,  to  nominate  proper  persons  for 
appointment  as  overseers  of  the  poor,  to  adminster 
the  parish  property,  and  frequently  to  levy  taxes 
for  and  superintend  the  performance  of  paving  and 
lighting  the  parish,  and  they  are  also  empowered, 
in  case  an  old  bursring-ground  be  deemed  inade- 
quate or  dangerous  to  health,  to  make  provision 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  new  one. 

In  the  United  States  the  constituency  and  duties 
of  the  vestry  vary  considerably;  in  some  dioceses 
it  is  not  even  required  that  vestrymen  be  commu- 
nicants. In  general  the  vestry  consists  of  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  parish  as  presiding  officer,  two 
wardens,  and  a  number  of  vestrymen.  Their  duties 
are  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  finances  of  the  parish,  and  the  rec- 
tor (or  other  incumbent,  as  vicar,  priest-in-charge, 
and  the  like)  can  make  no  disbursements  or  enter 
into  any  contracts  involving  the  parish  finances 
without  their  approval.  They  are  bound  to  pay  the 
incumbent  the  salary  agreed  upon,  and  it  is  out  of 
their  power  to  remove  an  incimibent  after  he  has 
been  duly  accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  choice 
of  a  new  incimibent,  when  the  rectorate  has  fallen 
vacant,  is  practically  under  the  control  of  the  ves- 
try, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  who,  either  in  person  or  through  a  bishop 
or  priest  appointed  by  him,  is  the  actual  institutor 
of  the  new  incmnbent.  At  the  institution  of  a  new 
incumbent,  according  to  the  American  Office  of  In- 
stitution, the  two  wardens  (or  two  vestrjrmen  ap- 
pointed by  them)  stand  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
altar,  the  senior  warden  holding  the  keys  of  the 
church,  which,  after  the  reading  of  the  bishop's 
letter  of  institution,  he  gives  to  the  new  incumbent 

with  the  words:  "  In  the  name  and  behalf  of 

Parish  [or  Church]  I  do  receive  and  acknowledge 
you,  the  Rev.  A.  B.,  as  Priest  and  Rector  of  the 
same;  and  in  token  thereof,  give  into  your  hands 
the  keys  of  this  Church." 

In  case  an  incumbent  fails  to  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  vestry  and  parish,  complaint  is  to  be 
lodged  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  but  if  the 
vestry  can. not  themselves  remove  their  incumbent, 
neither  can  he  resign  his  charge  without  their  con- 


sent. During  the  absence  of  the  incumbent  the 
vestry  have  power  to  engage  substitutes,  and  they 
are  also  empowered  to  elect  the  pariah  delegates  to 
the  diocesan  conventions,  while  legally  they  are  re> 
sponsible  for  all  the  finances  of  the  parish  and  for 
its  debts,  and  must  at  any  time  show  their  minutes 
and  other  records  and  accounts  to  the  bidiop  or 
any  other  person  authorised  to  see  them. 

Bibuoobapht:  Bingbam.  OtMfinM,  VIII..  viL  7;  &  WDber* 
force,  HiU.  of  the  ProieMani  Epueopal  Church,  Loodoo, 
1856;  M.  Hoffmann.  Ritual  Law  of  the  Chvrch,  LondoD. 
1872;  H.  M.  Baum,  Rights  attd  Dvtiee  of  .  .  ,  Vtdnt- 
mm  M  the  American  Chwch,  Philadelphia.  1879;  B.  H. 
Paddoek.  in  Journal  of  the  General  Convention^  188S,  Ap- 
z.;  DCA,  iL  2013-14. 


VETTER,  fet'ter,  PAUL:  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Oberdettingen  (a  village  near  Biberach. 
23  m.  S.S.W.  of  Uhn),  WOrttembeig,  July  14,  1850; 
d.  at  Tabingen  Sept.  21,  1906.  He  was  educate 
at  the  University  of  Tobingen  (Ph.D.,  1872),  and. 
after  heing  lecturer  at  the  Wilhehnstift  in  Tubingren 
and  parish  priest  at  Weiler,  near  Rothenbuig,  w&s 
in  charge  of  the  courses  in  Old-Testament  exegesis 
in  the  Roman  Cathohc  faculty  of  the  University  of 
TQbingen  (1890-93),  being  professor  of  the  same 
subject  there  after  1893.  He  wrote  Chasroa 
Magni  explicatio  preeum  missas  e  lingua  Armmiaca 
in  Lalinam  vena  (Freiburg,  1880);  Der  apokrypht 
dritte  Karintherbrief  (TQbingen,  1894);  and  Metrik 
dea  Buch€8  Job  (Freiburg,  1897). 

VBUSTER,  vO-st6',  JOSEPH  DE  (better  known 
as  FATHER  DAMXEN):  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 
Tremeloo  (16  m.  n.e.  of  Brussels),  Belgium;  d.  on 
the  island  of  Molokai,  Hawaii,  Apr.  5,  1888.  He 
became  a  novice  of  the  order  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary  in  1858  and  wa$ 
admitted  in  1860.  In  1863  he  was  sent  as  its  mi^ 
sionary  to  Hawaii  and  was  there  ordained  a  priest 
in  1864.  He  served  on  the  islands  of  Hawaii  and 
Molokai,  and  when  the  government  segregated  the 
lepers  on  the  latter  island  he  chose  to  live  in  the 
leper  settlement,  and  acted  not  only  as  priest  but 
as  nurse,  and  in  these  services  displayed  both 
courage  and  devotion.  He  began  this  life  in  1873 
and  remained  immune  to  the  disease  until  1888, 
when  he  contracted  it  and  soon  died  of  it. 

BxBUOoaAPBT:  Aucuate  Pamphile  de  Veuster.  ZAfe  aiW 
Letters  of  Father  Damien,  the  Apoatle  of  the  Lepers,  Ediud 
xoith  Introduction  by  his  Brother,  Father  PemtphiU,  Lon- 
don, 1889;  E.  ClifFord,  Father  Damien,  1889;  Frances  £. 
Cooke.  The  Story  of  Father  Damien,  1889;  Eugene  Hubert, 
Hommage  national  au  Pire  Damien.  Le  Ph-e  I>aiHitn. 
Vapdtre  beige  des  Upreux  de  Molokai,  Louvain,  1889;  Pau- 
line Craven  (Mme.  A.  Craven),  Le  Pire  Damien,  Paris. 
1890.  5th  ed..  1899;  R.  Butaye,  Leven  van  Pader  Dami- 
aan,  Brucge.  1890;  H.  H.  Lauscher,  Pater  Damiaan,  Naar 
het  Fransch  vertaald,  met  notas  des  VerUders,  DiesU  189(\' 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  Pother  Damien,  an  open  Letter  to  the  Rtt. 
Dr.  Hyde  of  Honolulu,  Sydney.  1890.  London,  1890;  PaUr 
Damien,  der  Held  von  Molokai,  FretbuiK.  1891.  2d  ed.. 
1899;  H.  F.,  Pater  Damiaan,  de  Apostd  der  Melaatsehen, 
Ghent,  1896;  C.  W.  Stoddard,  Father  Damien,  the  Martr 
of  Molokai,  San  Francisco  1901;  Pfere  Tauvd,  Fatktr 
Damien,  translated  from  the  French,  London,  new  ed..  1904; 
Mias  M.  Quinlan.  Damien  of  Molokai,  London,  1909. 

VIATICUM:  Holy  Communion  administered  to 
those  in  immediate  danger  of  death,  the  term  mean- 
ing literally  "  provision  for  a  journey,"  and  trans- 
lating the  Greek  ephodion.    In  early  times  it  was 
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used  for  spiritual  provision  for  the  two  great  jour- 
neys of  life  and  death — ^baptism  and  the  last  com- 
munion, the  word  being  employed  in  the  former 
sense  by  Basil  the  Great  {Horn.,  ziii.)  and  Gregory 
N&zianien  (OraHo,  xl.  11).  Before  long,  however, 
the  word  became  restricted  to  the  last  communion. 
Thus  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the  first  Council  of 
Nictea  (325)  states  that  "  concerning  the  departing, 
the  ancient  canonical  law  is  still  to  be  maintained, 
to  wit,  that,  if  any  man  be  at  the  point  of  death,  he 
must  not  be  deprived  of  the  last  and  most  indispen- 
sable Viaticum.  But,  if  any  one  should  be  restored 
to  health  again  who  has  received  the  communion 
when  his  life  was  despaired  of,  let  him  remain  among 
those  who  communicate  in  prayers  only.  But  in 
general,  and  in  the  case  of  any  dying  person  what- 
soever asking  to  receive  the  Eucharist,  let  the 
bishop,  after  examination  made,  give  it  him."  The 
viaticum  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  later  synods 
(e.g.,  the  alleged  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Carthage 
<tf  3^,  76-77;  Orange  [441],  canon  3;  Vaison  [442], 
canon  2;  Agde  [506],  canon  15;  Gerunda  [517], 
canon  9;  and  Toledo  [675],  canon  11).  The  earlier 
mode  of  administration  was  evidently  under  both 
kinds,  and  intinction  was  also  permissible;  or,  if 
the  condition  of  the  sick  or  injured  man  required 
it,  either  the  bread  or  the  wine  might  alone  be  given. 
In  other  words,  the  method  of  administration  was 
and  is,  so  far  as  may  be,  similar  to  the  modes  of 
communicating  those  in  perfect  health. 

The  ordinary  requirement  of  fasting  communion 
is  dispensed  with  in  the  reception  of  the  viaticum, 
which  is  now  given  before  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction  (q.v.),  although  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
reverse  order  was  observed.  Like  extreme  unc- 
tion, it  may  be  given  more  than  once,  and  if  there 
is  recovery,  the  recipient  is  required  to  attend  mass 
as  before.  The  minister  is  the  parish  priest  or  some 
one  deputed  by  him,  though  in  case  of  sudden  acci- 
dent the  nearest  priest  is  to  administer  it.  In 
earlier  times  this  was  not  the  case,  for  during  per- 
secutions it  was  given  even  by  laymen  (Eusebius, 
Hist,  ecd.,  iv.  44),  and  Leo  IV.  (847^855)  expressly 
forbade  priests  to  send  it  by  laymen  or  women 
(Mansi,  CancUia,  xiv.  891),  while  the  Synod  of 
Ansa  (994)  permitted  none  but  priests  to  give  it. 

The  elements  administered  in  the  viaticum  are 
those  customarily  reserved  after  mass  (see  Reser- 
vation OF  THE  Sacrament).  They  are  borne  by 
the  priest,  wearing  a  purple  stole,  to  the  place 
where  the  sick  or  injured  man  may  be,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, his  confession  is  heard,  with  the  ordinary 
absolution.  There  are  also  several  versicles  and  re- 
sponses, with  a  number  of  brief  prayers;  but  the 
special  form  of  the  rite  is  the  sentence,  "  Receive, 
brother,  the  Viaticum  of  the  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  may  He  preserve  thee  from  the  wicked 
enemy,  and  bring  thee  unto  life  everlasting. 
Amen." 

In  the  Anglican  Church  the  viaticimi,  though  im- 
mentioned  under  that  name,  is  practically  implied 
by  the  offices  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  (q.v.)  and 
communion  of  the  sick  (see  Lord's  Supper,  V., 
f  2),  and  about  it  has  really  centered  in  great  part 
the  long  struggle  within  that  communion  regarding 
reservation  of  the  Sacrament  (q.v.).     Unlike  the 


Roman  use,  however,  the  regular  order  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist  is  followed  in  general,  with 
such  deviations  only  as  are  appropriate  to  the  spe- 
cial conditions  which  would  naturally  prevail  in 
the  communion  of  the  sick.  There  is  also  in  the 
Anglican  offices,  from  the  First  Prayer-Book  to  the 
modem  English  and  American  uses,  a  special  rubric 
providing  that  if,  for  any  valid  reason,  the  sick  man 
be  unable  to  be  communicated  physically,  he  does, 
if  possessing  true  penitence  and  faith,  receive  the 
elements,  "  profitably  to  his  soul's  health,  although 
he  do  not  receive  the  Sacrament  with  his  mouth." 

Bibuoosapht:  Bingham,  Originea^  XV.,  iv.  9;  most  Ro- 
man Catbolio  mamialw  of  devotion  contain  the  viaticum 
office,  e.g..  Manual  of  Prayert,  pp.  476-^181,  Baltimore, 
1888;  F.  Procter  and  W.  H.  Frere,  New  Hiaiory  of  (Af 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pp.  020-629,  London,  1910. 

VICAR:  An  official  representative  or  substitute, 
especially  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  According  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as 
Christ  appointed  Peter  his  representative  (Matt. 
xvi.  18-19),  this  power  of  representation  passed  to 
the  bishops  of  Rome  for  all  time,  so  that  very  early 
this  bishop  was  "  vicar  of  St.  Peter  "  (or,  "  of  the 
apostolic  see  "),  *'  vicar  of  CShrist,"  or  '*  vicegerent 
of  God  on  earth."  As  "  the  successor  of  Blessed 
Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jesus 
C3uist,"  the  pope  also  has  vicars — all  patriarchs, 
primates,  archbishops,  and  bishops  (qq.v.);  and, 
in  a  narrower  sense,  the  Curia  (q.v.),  papal  legates 
and  nuncios  (see  IJsaATES  and  Nuncios,  Papal), 
and  the  like.  These  vicars,  in  turn,  have  their  own 
substitutes.  Thus  archbidiops  and  bishops  have, 
in  their  sacerdotal  capacity,  vicars  in  suffragans  (see 
Weihbibchof)  and  Coadjutors  (q.v.) ;  and  in  their 
jurisdictional  capacity  Vicars-general  (q.v.)  and 
vicars  f orane  [the  latter  corresponding  to  the  Ang- 
lican rural  deans],  as  well  as  collegiate  bodies  and 
canons  (see  Chapter,  §  3),  while  in  case  of  vacancy 
of  a  see  (see  Sedeb  Vacanb)  the  cathedral  chapter 
administers  it,  though  within  a  week  it  must  choose 
a  definite  temporary  head.  Rectors  of  parishes 
likewise  have  vicars  or  curates,  and  may  also  have, 
if  need  be,  perpetual  or  temporary  vicars  assigned 
them.  The  vicar's  powers  of  representing  his  rec- 
tor are,  however,  limited  in  many  respects. 

[In  the  Anglican  Church  the  vicar  is  an  incumbent 
of  a  parish,  the  tithes  of  which  belong  to  a  religious 
house  or  chapter,  or  to  a  layman,  the  vicar  receiv- 
ing only  the  smaller  tithes  or  a  fixed  salary,  so  that 
in  some  cases  he  is  termed  a  vicar-stipendiary.  An 
archbishop  or  bishop  may  be  assisted  in  the 
discharge  of  his  non-episcopal  functions  by  a  vicar- 
general,  this  office  being  represented  in  the  Amer- 
ican church  by  a  rural  dean  (see  Dean)  or  arch- 
deacon (q.v.).  Also,  the  chapels  of  a  parish  church 
are  served  by  vicars,  a  rector  presiding  over  the 
parent  church,  the  best  instance  in  the  United 
States  being  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City.] 

In  the  Lutheran  Church  the  consistory  and  su- 
perintendents (qq.v.)  are  the  vicars  of  church  ad- 
ministration. Pastors  also  have  vicars,  appointed 
either  at  the  pastor's  desire  or  by  the  governing 
officials,  and  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  as 
circumstances  require.  The  term  is  likewise  ap- 
plied loosely  to  any  representative  or  assistant  of 
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a  pastor;  while  permanent  vicars  are  placed  in 
charge  of  self-supporting  communities  which  pe- 
culiar conditions  prevent  from  attaining  parochial 
rank.  (E.  Sehung.) 

Bibuoobapht:   A.  J.  Binterim,  DenkwQrdi^ceiten,  L  2,  pp. 
416  Miq..  Mains.  1825;   DC  A,  u.  2015-10. 

VICAR-GENERAL:  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
system,  the  representative  of  the  bishop  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  jurisdiction.  Such  representatives  have 
been  appointed  since  the  thirteenth  century,  at  first 
apparently  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  the 
bishops  to  break  down  the  independent  power  of 
the  Archdeacon  (q.  v.) .  The  appointment  of  a  vicar- 
general  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  though  in 
case  of  incapacity  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  dio- 
cese he  may  be  required  by  the  pope  to  appoint  one, 
or  one  may  be  appointed  for  him  by  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Bishops  and  Regulars  at  Rome.  Qualifi- 
cations for  the  office  are  the  possession  of  orders, 
or  at  least  of  the  tonsure,  the  age  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  years,  knowledge  of  canon  law  (with  a  degree, 
if  possible),  legitimate  birth  and  unmarried  condi- 
tion. He  represents  the  bishop  in  his  ordinary  juris- 
diction; but  in  certain  specially  important  matters 
needs  a  definite  authorization.  From  him,  as  the 
representative  of  the  bishop,  appeal  lies  not  to  the 
bishop,  but  to  higher  tribunals.  His  office  is  vaca- 
ted by  death  or  resignation,  by  the  loss  of  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  appointing  bishop,  or  by  the 
latter's  revocation  of  his  appointment.  While  in 
theory  this  last  is  perfectly  free  to  the  bishop,  yet 
if  he  does  it  without  any  cause  whatever,  the  vicar- 
general  has  recourse  to  the  Congregation  of  Bishops 
and  Regulars,  which  may  compel  his  restoration. 

(P.  HlNSCHIUSf.) 

Bibuoobapht:  P.  EUsflchiuB,  KirdienreefUt  u.  205,  Berlin, 
1871;  E.  FriedbeiK.  Lehrbvch  d«  .  .  .  KirchenrechU, 
p.  160,  Leipsic,  1805. 

VICELIlf,  vl"c6-lin':  Apostle  to  the  Wagrian 
Wends;  b.  at  Hameln-on-the-Weser  (26  m.  s.w.  of 
Hanover)  toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century; 
d.  at  Oldenburg  (32  m.  n.  of  Lubeck)  Dec.  12, 1154. 
He  studied  at  Paderbom,  where  he  became  the 
assistant  of  Master  Hartmann  at  the  monastery 
school;  later  he  was  made  head  of  the  school  at 
Bremen,  where  he  distinguished  himself  for  sever- 
ity and  ability.  He  then  seems  to  have  resided  in 
France  for  a  time  (probably  between  1123  and 
1126),  after  which  he  was  ordained  priest  and  re- 
turned to  his  canonry  at  Bremen,  and  there  found 
his  life-mission  when  Archbishop  Adalbero  bade 
him  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Wends. 

The  situation  in  the  northern  Slavic  region  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  Hamburg  seemed  not 
unfavorable  to  such  an  enterprise,  for,  about  1093, 
after  the  reign  of  the  pagan  Kruto,  Henry,  son  of 
the  murdered  Prince  Gottschalk,  had  succeeded  in 
regaining  his  father's  dominions,  ruling  for  thirty 
yearSj  from  Wagria  to  Hither  Pomerania.  Be- 
tween him  and  the  neighboring  Christian  princes, 
especially  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  friendly  relations 
prevailed,  but  though  himself  a  Christian,  he  did 
not  imitate  the  missionary  zeal  of  his  father,  whose 
fate  he  seems  to  have  feared  for  himself.  Notwith- 
standing this  passive  attitude  of  Henry,  Adalbero 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  reestablishment 


of  missions  to  the  Wends,  among  whom  peace  at 
last  reigned,  and  he  accordingly  sent  into  the  Wend- 
ish  lands  Vicelin  and  the  canons  Ludolf  of  Verden 
and  Rudolf  of  Hildesheim.  They  received  a  friend- 
ly reception  from  Henry,  who  assigned  them  the 
church,  apparently  in  ruins,  at  Old  Labeck;  but 
hardly  had  they  returned  home  to  organise  their 
labors,  when  the  sudden  death  of  the  Wendish  ruler 
(1127)  destroyed  their  plans.  Henceforth  the  life 
of  Vicelin  was  a  struggle  against  overwhelming 
odds.  A  slight  consolation  came  when,  shortly 
afterward,  the  archbishop  appointed  \lcelin  parish 
priest  at  Wipenthorp,  the  modem  NeumOnster, 
near  the  Wagrian  boimdaiy,  where  he  found  need 
of  missionary  labors  among  his  own  flock,  who, 
though  nominally  Christians,  were  pagan  in  behef 
and  practise.  Other  priests  soon  gathered  about 
him,  and  from  their  nimber  he  sent  Ludolf  and 
Volcward  to  Lobeck  under  the  rule  of  Zwentipolch, 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  who  was  distinctly  f riendhr 
to  Christianity.  At  LObeck  the  missionaries  were 
gladly  welcomed  by  the  little  group  of  German  ma- 
chants  there,  but  in  1128  the  men  of  ROgen  des- 
troyed the  city,  and  the  two  priests  barely  escaped 
to  Wipenthorp.  In  the  struggles  which  the  fall  of 
Henry's  line  involved,  the  plans  of  Vioelin  were 
hopeless,  in  spite  of  the  warm  friendship  of  the 
Danish  Cnut  Lavard,  regent  of  the  Wends. 

In  1134  Vicelin  interested  the  emperor  in  Wend- 
ish missions,  and  at  his  request  the  castle  of  Sige- 
berch  was  built  in  the  western  Wagrian  district  to 
form  a  center  for  the  mission  and  to  protect  Hol- 
stein  against  Wendish  inroads.  The  pagan  Prince 
Pribislaw,  who  had  seised  the  Wagrian  and  Obotri- 
tian  districts  after  the  murder  of  Lavard  by  his  own 
kinsmen,  was  required  to  care  for  the  church  at 
Lobeck;  but  just  as  prospects  again  seemed  favor- 
able, they  were  blighted  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Lothar.  Pribislaw  seised  Sigeberch  and  burned 
the  monastery  at  its  foot,  while  the  monks  fled  to 
NeumQnster.  At  the  same  time  Pribislaw's  capital, 
Lobeck,  was  destroyed  by  his  enemy  Race,  and  the 
Christians  were  expelled,  thus  leaving  Wagria  des- 
titute of  all  Christian  influence. 

Meanwhile  NeumQnster  had  flourished,  and  in 
1141  Vicelin  became  provost  of  the  AugustiiiiaD 
monastery.  About  this  time,  too,  the  dieiished 
dream  of  his  life  again  seemed  hopeful.  Henry  of 
Badewide,  made  count  of  Holstein  by  Albert  the 
Bear,  now  proceeded  against  the  hordes  of  Pribis- 
law; the  Wendish  lands  were  utterly  devastated  by 
furious  Holsteiners  in  1 138-39.  Only  in  the  extreme 
north  did  a  few  Wends  survive.  Wagria  and  Pola- 
bia  were  thus  opened  to  German  colonisation;  the 
Christianity  that  there  foimd  entrance  formed  s 
center  for  the  missionary  plans  of  Vicelin,  still 
further  strengthened  by  the  building  of  a  German 
Lubeck;  and  the  friendly  relations  between  Count 
Adolf  of  Schauenburg  and  Niklot,  despite  the  bet- 
ter's aversion  to  Christianity,  guaranteed  peace  in 
Wendish  Mecklenburg.  These  prospects,  however, 
were  blasted  by  the  senseless  crusade  against  the 
Wends  in  1147,  which  rendered  futile  all  hopes  of 
peaceable  conversion  to  Christianity  (see  Wends, 
Conversion  or).  Still  Vicelin  did  not  despair,  and 
in  his  zeal  even  accepted  episcopal  dignity,  only  to 
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became  involved  in  the  investiture  strife  between 
his  archbiahop,  Hartwig  of  Stade,  and  his  secular 
lord,  Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony.  On  Sept.  25, 1149, 
Vlcc^  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Oldenburg  with- 
out conference  between  Hartwig  and  Henry.  Henry, 
however,  declared  that  the  investiture  of  bishops  in 
Wendish  territory  belonged  to  him  as  siuerain,  and 
ordered  Adolf  of  Schauenburg  to  exact  a  tithe  from 
the  new  bishop.  At  first  Vicelin  hesitated  to  obey 
these  iUegal  demands,  but  eventually  yielded,  and  in 
1150  received  investiture  from  Henry  at  LOneburg. 
Henry  now  gave  him  Bosau  as  an  episcopal  estate; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Vicelin  had  incurred  the 
implacable  enmity  of  Hartwig,  and  as  Oldenburg 
remained  inaccessible  for  him,  he  began  to  build  his 
palace  at  Bosau. 

On  the  death  of  Conrad  III.  (1152),  Hartwig  re- 
newed his  protests  against  the  claims  of  Henry  the 
Lion  before  the  new  king,  Frederick  Barbarossa.  In 
1152  Vicelin  was  required  by  the  archbishop  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  diet  at  Merseburg,  and  there 
receive  investiture  from  the  king.  But  the  bishop 
was  crushed  by  age  and  infirmity,  and  declined  to 
obey,  fearing  a  new  outbreak  of  the  controversy. 
He  returned  to  his  diocese,  where  he  was  stricken 
with  hemiplegia  in  the  summer  of  1152,  though  he 
lingered  on  until  the  end  of  1154. 

(E.  SCHAFER.) 

Bibuookapht:  Souicob  for  a  life  are  the  Presbyter  Hel- 
mold's  Chronica  SUxvorum,  ed.  J.  M.  Lappenberg  in  MOH, 
Script,,  zxi  (1869).  1-99;  the  material  brought  together 
by  J.  Laogebek  in  Script,  rer.  Danicarum,  iv.  433-445; 
C.  Sehiiren,  in  ZeiUchrift  der  OadLaehaft  .  .  .  fUr  wchleB- 
wio  —  ...  lauenburgiich*  GeachiefUe,  viii  (1878),  302- 
318;  and  N.  Beeck,  in  Qudlenaammlttng  fUr  achleawig  — 
.  .  .  lautnhvroi»ehe  Oeachichie,  iv  (1875).  127-204.  (Con- 
sult further:  W.  von  Bippen.  Kritiache  Untersuchung 
aberdie  Vemudevita  Viedini,  LQbeck.  1888;  C.  Schirren. 
Bmtrdg€  zur  Kritik  OUerer  hoUteitnaeher  OeachiehtaquMen, 
pp.  1-9,  241  eqq..  Leipsic,  1876;  H.  Hdhlbaum.  in  For- 
9chwtc«n  zvr  deuUchen  Geachichte,  xvii  (1877).  211-229; 
R.  Haupt.  Die  VizAinakirchm,  pp.  114-122.  Kiel.  1884; 
A  Bdhmer,  Viedin.  Bin  Beitrag  zur  Kritik  HdmoldSt 
Winnar,  1887;  G.  F.  Madear,  Apoztlez  of  Madunal 
Europe,  pp.  240-250,  London,  1888;  L.  Nottrott,  Atu 
der  Wendenmieeion,  Halle,  1897. 

VICTOR:  The  name  of  three  popes  and  two  anti- 
popes. 

Victor  L :  Pope  189-199.  According  to  Jerome, 
he  was  a  Latin  by  birth.  The  outward  condition 
of  the  church  in  Rome,  when  Victor  became  its 
bead,  was  most  prosperous;  internal  afifairs,  how- 
ever, were  less  peaceful.  The  presb3rter  Florinus 
was  rousing  excitement  with  writings  that  smacked 
of  Valentinianism,  and  Victor  was  obliged  to  expel 
him  from  the  Church.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
presbyter  Blastus  declared  that  Easter  (q.v.,  I.,  3, 
II.,  §  3)  was  to  be  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  of 
Nisan,  and  since  he  could  cite  the  precedent  of  sev- 
eral churches  in  Asia  Minor,  he  caused  a  schism  in 
Rome.  The  Italian  bishops,  convened  at  Rome  by 
Victor  for  the  first  Roman  synod  of  which  anything 
is  known,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Roman  usage;  but 
Victor  could  not  check  the  schism  imtil  he  had  won 
over  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  which,  accordingly 
he  threatened  with  excommunication,  and  also  ad- 
dreased  a  circular  letter  to  all  Catholic  churches 
asking  their  opinions  in  the  matter.  These  sup- 
ported Victor's  position,  but  the  churches  of  Asia 
XII.— 12 


Minor  refused  to  submit  and  were  excommunicated. 
Many  of  the  bishops,  however,  disapproved  this 
course,  and  Irensus  of  Lyons  sought,  probably  un- 
successfully, to  induce  the  bishops  of  Qaul  to  take 
joint  action  against  the  pope,  and  thus  to  compel 
him  to  revoke  his  anathema.  But  the  hegemony  of 
the  pope  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  publicly 
demonstrated,  and  by  this  victory  the  movement 
headed  by  Blastus  was  also  crushed. 

Additional  problems  soon  arose.  Theodotus  of 
Byzantium  sought  to  gain  adherents  to  his  Chris- 
tology,  and  although  Victor  excommunicated  him 
for  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  his  followers 
formed  a  sort  of  community  and  even  attempted  to 
make  a  bishop  of  their  own.  It  is  debated  whether 
Victor  was  the  pope  who,  according  to  Tertullian 
(Adv.  Praxeam,  i.),  was  ready  to  accept  Montanistio 
doctrines  and  was  dissuaded  only  by  Praxeas  of 
Asia  Minor,  who  persuaded  him  to  adopt  his  own 
Christological  ideas.  It  is  equally  problematical 
whether  Victor  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Victorinus 
who,  according  to  the  pseudo-TertulIian  {Hcbt., 
viii.),  sought  to  propagate  the  heresy  of  Praxeas 
at  Rome.  The  only  fact  certain  is  that  modalism 
was  not  oflicially  taught  at  Rome  during  Victor's 
pontificate. 

According  to  Jerome,  Victor  wrote  several  works, 

including  one  on  the  date  of  Easter,  but  he  may  not 

be  credited  with  the  pseudo-Cyprian  Adv,  aleaiores. 

It  is  possible  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Mura- 

torian  fragment.  (H.  BOhmer.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Eusebiua.  Hid.  ecd.,  V.,  xzii.-xzviii.;  Cat- 
alogua  Zjiberiantu,  in  Hamack.  Litteratur,  L  148;  Liber 
pontificalie,  ed.  Mommsen  in  MOH,  Oed.  pent.  Rom.,  i 
(1898).  18.  and  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1886;  ASB, 
July.  vi.  534-542;  J.  Langen.  Oeachiehte  der  rdmiachen 
Kirche,  i.  179.  182  sqq..  Bonn,  1881;  A.  Hamaok.  in  TU, 
▼.  1  (1889),  110  sqq.;  idem.  lAtteratur,  i.  595-596,  ii.  2, 
pp.  370-381;  idem.  Dogma,  vols,  ii.-iii.  passim;  K.  J. 
Neumann.  Der  rdmiaehe  Stoat  und  die  aUgemeine  Kirche, 
i.  295,  Leipsic,  1890;  F.  Oregorovius,  Hid.  of  the  City  of 
Rome,  i.  398,  424.  487,  London,  1894;  A.  Schdne,  Die 
Wdtchronik  dee  Etuebitu  in  ikrer  Bearbeitung  durch  Hier- 
onymue,  pp.  181-201,  Berlin,  1900;  SchafF,  Chridian 
Church,  ii.  216-218;  Neander.  Chrietian  Church,  vol.  u 
paosim;  Ceillier,  Auteura  eacrie,  i.  531-544,  vt  83-84; 
Bower,  Popee,  i.  17-19;  Platina,  Popee,  i.  35-36;  Bill- 
man,  Latin  Chridianity,  i.  64,  70. 

Victor  n.  (Gebhard):  Pope  I05&-57.  He  was 
according  to  tradition  a  scion  of  the  ancient  line 
of  the  counts  of  Dollenstein  and  Hirschberg.  In 
1042  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Eichst&dt,  and 
for  ten  years  his  influence  was  dominant  at  the 
German  court.  In  1053  he  administered  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria  for  the  minor  Henry  IV.,  and  defended 
the  rights  of  the  Empire  against  the  deposed  Duke 
Conrad,  Bishop  (jrebhard  of  Regensburg,  and  the 
rebellious  coimts  of  Scheyem.  In  Sept.,  1054,  Henry 
III.  designated  him  pope  at  the  diet  of  Mainz,  but 
Cebhard  accepted,  at  the  diet  of  Regensburg,  in 
Mar.,  1055,  only  on  condition  that  he  retain  his 
German  bishopric  and  his  position  as  a  prince  of 
the  Empire,  and  that  the  emperor  restore  to  the 
Curia  certain  dioceses  and  castles  to  replete  the 
papal  finances,  which  the  Nonnan  expeditions  of 
Leo  DC.  had  seriously  impaired. 

On  Apr.  13,  1055,  Gebhard  was  enthroned.  His 
pontificate  was  marked  by  withdrawal  from  the 
policy  of  secular  expansion,  and  by  a  strengthening 
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in  Italy  of  the  politieal  power  of  the  Gennan  em- 
peror. At  Whitsuntide,  1055,  he  held  a  great  re- 
form synod  at  Florence,  at  which  the  emperor  seems 
to  have  presided,  and  he  reprimanded  the  monks  of 
Monte  Cassino  for  choosing  .  n  abbot  without  con- 
siilting  Henry.  The  Ramans  were  naturally  op- 
posed to  a  pope  who  thus  favored  the  imperial 
aims,  and  in  Sept.,  1056,  Victor  returned  to  Ger- 
many. On  Oct.  5  he  was  at  the  emperor's  death- 
bed, and  at  Aachen  enthroned  the  new  King  Henry 
IV.,  besides  settling  the  Lotharingian  troubles  at 
the  diet  of  Cologne  in  December  and  the  conditions 
in  Bavaria  at  the  diet  of  Regensburg  in  Jan.,  1057. 
In  the  following  month  he  returned  to  Italy;  early 
in  the  summer  he  was  engaged  in  adjusting  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  in  Tuscany,  but  on  July  28,  1057,  he 
died  at  Aresso.  (H.  BOhiier.) 

Bibuographt:  lAher  PonHJkalU,  ed.  L.  Duoheme,  vol.  U., 
Paris,  1803;  Jaff«.  AivMto,  i.  M»-«53;  the  Fita  by  Boao 
is  in  J.  M.  Watterioh,  Romanomm  jNmfi/lcicm  .  .  .  v%U»t 
i.  18^-187,  Leipsie,  1862;  Maim,  Pope*,  vi.  183-206;  C. 
A.  C.  von  H&fler,  Die  dauUchtn  PAptU,  it.  208-268,  Ra- 
Censbuis.  1839;  R.  Bazmann,  DU  PoUHk  der  PetpaU,  ii. 
262-262,  Elberfeld.  1860;  M.  LeiBad,  R^outen  der  BiachdU 
von  EiehMdi,  part  1,  Eiehstldt,  1871 ;  J.  Sax,  Du  Biachdfo 
und  RtiefufHraiten  von  EiehMtadt,  i.  30^*3,  Landahut.  1884; 
J.  Langen,  OeachiehU  dor  rOmi^ehen  Kirehs,  vol.  iii..  Bonn, 
1892;  F.  Oraforovius,  ffuC.  of  tho  City  of  Rom»,  iv.  04- 
00,  London,  1806;  ADB,  xxtit.  670-674;  Hauok,  KD, 
vol.  iii.  paasim;  OeiUier,  AvUwn  micrS;  ziii.  230-241, 
208;  Bower,  PopM,  iL  361-^63;  Platina,  Pop—,  i.  276; 
Milman,  LoHn  ChruHamiy,  iii.  27^-200;  Schaff,  Chru- 
tianjChurch^  v.  1,  p.  15. 

Victor  nL  (Daufari,  Desiderius):  Pope  May  9- 
Dec.  16,  1087.  A  descendant  of  the  ancient  ducal 
house  of  Benevento,  he  was  bom  in  1026  or  1027, 
and  even  as  a  boy  showed  a  determined  inclination 
for  monastic  life.  In  1047  he  was  forced  to  marry, 
but  on  his  wedding  day  fled  to  the  hermitage  of 
Santari,  whence  he  was  brought  back  by  compulsion. 
In  the  following  year  he  again  "fled,  and  was  finally 
allowed  to  take  the  cowl  at  St.  Sofia  near  Benevento 
imder  the  name  of  Desiderius.  But  St.  Sofia  was 
too  lax  for  him,  and  in  1051-52  he  went  to  Tremite 
San  Nicolo  in  the  Adriatic,  whence,  early  in  1053, 
he  retired  to  the  hermits  of  Majella  in  the  Abrussi. 
In  May  of  the  same  year,  however,  Leo  DC.  recalled 
him  to  the  south,  and  for  nearly  eight  months  he 
was  a  companion  of  the  captive  pope  at  Benevento, 
where  Desiderius  became  a  sympathiser  with  the 
ideals  of  the  reform  party.  In  Apr.-May,  1055,  he 
was  in  Florence  to  advise  with  Victor  II.  concerning 
the  fate  of  Benevento.  He  accompanied  the  pope 
to  the  Roman  marches,  but  in  December  he  seized 
the  opportunity  once  more  to  retire.  Late  in  1056 
or  early  in  1057,  he  was  provost  of  the  Benedictine 
abbey  at  Capua,  a  daughter-house  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino. On  Nov.  30,  1057,  Stephen  IX.  appoint- 
ed him  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino.  At  Stephen's 
death,  Apr.  10,  1058,  he  hastened  to  Campania, 
where,  on  Apr.  19,  he  took  possession  of  his  abbey, 
Monte  Cassino.  This  he  speedily  restored,  mor- 
ally, strategically,  as  well  as  architecturally,  while 
through  his  zeal  for  learning  a  little  school  grew  up 
in  the  monastery.  His  activity  extended  to  other 
monasteries  as  well,  so  that  he  reformed  the  daugh- 
ter-houses of  San  Liberatore  in  the  Abruzzi  and  St. 
Benedict  in  Capua,  established  two  new  houses  in 
Capua  and  near  Fondi,  as  papal  vicar  for  monas- 


teries in  southern  Italy  reformed  the  abbeys  of  Su- 
biaco,  Tremite,  and  others,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  reestablish  monasticism  in  Sardinia. 

The  success  of  Desiderius  was  due  In  no  small 
measure  to  his  ecclesiastical  and  political  activity 
in  behalf  of  the  Curia.  As  early  as  Mar.  6,  1050, 
Nicolas  II.  had  created  him  cardinal  of  S.  Cecilia 
in  Trastevere,  and  in  this  capacity  he  attended  the 
Lateran  synod  of  the  same  year.  In  June  he  enter- 
tained the  pope  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  aoeompanied 
him  to  Melfi  in  July.  There  he  induced  the  Normans 
Richard  of  Capua  and  Robert  of  Guiscard  to  accept 
their  territories  as  fiefs  from  the  pope,  so  that  hence- 
forth he  was  considered  indispensablie  to  the  Curia. 
Desiderius  worked  for  peace  among  the  Norman 
princes,  and  associated  with  those  who  had  been 
placed  imder  the  ban,  nor  was  it  until  1078  that  he 
effected  an  alliance  between  the  Curia  and  Robert 
Guiscard.  He  renewed  his  policy,  however,  with 
Henry  IV.  in  1082,  and  even  went  to  Rome  to  en- 
deavor to  negotiate  peace  for  him  with  the  p(^; 
but  when  he  failed,  he  sided  with  Gregory,  whom, 
after  Henry's  victory,  he  sheltered  in  Monte  Cas- 
sino, being  one  of  the  faithful  few  at  the  pope's 
death-bed  at  Salerno  (May  25, 1085). 

At  the  preliminary  conferences  concerning  a  new 
pope  the  name  of  Desiderius  was  prominent,  but  he 
sought  no  such  dignity  and  succeeded  in  deferring 
the  election  until  the  end  of  May,  1086.    He  was 
then  finally  elected,  but  four  days  later,  together 
with  the  cardinals,  was  driven  from  Rome  by  the 
imperial  prefect  of  the  city.    In  his  flight  he  laid 
aside  his  pontifical  robes  and  returned  as  abbot  to 
Monte  Cassino.    In  Mar.,  1087,  as  apostolic  vicar 
he  convened  the  Gregorian  cardinals  to  a  new  elec- 
tion at  Capua.    Here  again  the  majority  declared 
for  him,  although  a  small  minority,  headed  by 
Hugo,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  demanded  that  he  jus- 
tify his  association  with  Henry  IV.     In  disgust 
Desiderius  left  the  assembly,  but  on  the  following 
day  (Mar.  21,  1087)  he  appeared  in  pontifical  re- 
galia, dreading  to  give  the  papacy  to  the  ultra- 
Gregorians  even  more  than  to  become  Gregory's 
successor.  To  avoid  the  schism  which  threatened  his 
pontificate,  he  sought  to  win  over  the  Gregorians, 
confirming  the  ban  on  Henry  and  strictly  renewing 
the  prohibition  of  lay  investiture  at  a  synod  at  Bene- 
vento in  Aug.,  1087.     At  the  same  time,  he  re- 
nounced Gregory's  dreams  of  temporal  power  and 
sought  only  to  retain  Rome.    But  Rome  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  antipope,  and  it  was  only  after  Gisuif 
of  Salerno  and  Jordan  of  Capua  had  stormed  the 
city  that  he  could  be  enthroned  as  Victor  III.  (May 
9).    Almost  inmiediately  the  antipope  renewed  his 
attacks,  and  on  June  20  was  again  in  possession  of 
St.  Peter's.    Had  not  Victor  retained  the  abbey  of 
Monte  Cassino,  he,  like  Gregory,  would  have  died 
in  exile,  for  on  Sept.  16,  1087,  he  passed  away. 

Brief  as  was  the  pontificate  of  Victor  III.,  it  was 
epoch-making  in  two  respects:  as  inauguraUng 
the  break  with  the  temporal  policy  of  Gregory  VII.; 
and  as  showing  the  power  of  the  pope  to  rouse  the 
Christians  to  war  against  Islam  by  his  simple  word; 
for  shortly  before  his  death  he  urged  a  crusade 
against  the  Moors  of  northern  Africa  which  was 
successfully  carried  out  within  the  year.     Victor 
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was  the  author  of  three  books  of  dialogues  on  the 
miracles  of  St.  Benedict,  a  poetic  epitaph  on  Abbot 
ApoUinaris,  and  inf onnation  concerning  two  mira- 
cles of  Leo  IX.,  aU  written  in  a  clear  and  simple 
style  (ed.  ASM,  IV.,  ii.  425  sqq.;  MPL,  cxlix). 

(H.  BOhmeb.) 

Bzbuoobafht:  The  early  Vita  from  the  Chraniiain  Caai- 
nenae,  book  iii.,  with  commentaiy,  is  ir.  ASB^  Sept.,  v. 
373-435.  and  in  MPL,  cxlix.  918-062.  cf.  ASM,  vi.  2. 
pp.  583-025.  Other  eouroee  axe  AimA  de  Mont-Gaaain. 
L'Ywtaire  tU  U  Normant,  iii.  49.  ed.  O.  Delarc.  Rouen, 
1892;  Peter  the  Deacon,  ed.  Muratori.  in  ScripUn-a,  vi. 
32  aqq.  Consult  further:  JafF6.  Regeata,  i.  666-656; 
Mann.  Popes,  vii.  218-244;  L.  Tosti.  Sioria  tUUa  Badia 
<H  MonU  Canino,  vol.  1..  Naples.  1841;  J.  M.  Watterich, 
Ratnanorum  pontifieum  .  .  .  vita,  i.  310  sqq..  Leipeic, 
1862;  F.  Hixsch.  in  Fonchtmgen  zur  deutschen  OeachichU, 
viL  1-103.  Odttincen.  1867;  A.  Caravita.  /  eodici  e  le  arii 
a  Monie  CoMnno,  parts  i.-iil.,  Monte  Cassino.  1869-71; 
J.  Lansen.  GttchichU  der  rOmiachen  Kirche,  iii.  162  sqq., 
Bonn,  1892;  L.  von  Heinemann,  OeachiehU  der  N&rman^ 
nen  in  VfOerUaHin,  i.  172  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1894;  F.  Gre- 
corovius,  Hiti.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iv.  564-672,  Lon- 
doa,  1896;  CsilUer.  Avtew  waerSa,  ix.  241.  300-301.  317- 
318.  xiiL  415^18;  Bower.  Popes,  u.  410-413;  Platina. 
Popes,  ii.  12-13;  Ifilman,  Christian  Church,  iii.  601-608; 
Haiirk,  KD,  voL  iiL  passim;  SchafF,  Chriatian  Church,  ▼. 
1,  pp.  65,  70. 

Victor  IV.:  Two  antipopes:  Gregory  Conti 
(1138)  and  Octovian  (1159-64).  The  former  of 
these  was  elected  in  the  middle  of  Mar.,  1138,  by 
the  Roman  Pierleoni  to  succeed  Anacletus  II.,  but 
on  May  29  of  the  same  year,  at  the  instance  of  Ber- 
nard of  CSairvaux,  he  submitted  to  Innocent  II. 
and  resigned  his  claims.  Octavian,  the  scion  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  Roman  families  and  cardinal 
of  St.  Caecilia,  was  elected  to  the  papal  throne  Sept. 
9,  1159,  by  four  or  five  cardinals,  ^e  clergy  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  Roman  people.  Although  he  re- 
lied largely  on  the  support  of  Emperor  Frederick 
I.,  the  latter  remained  neutral  until  the  Coimcil  of 
Pa  via  in  Feb.,  1160,  when  he  declared  for  Victor. 
But  all  imperial  efforts  to  gain  recognition  of  Vic- 
tor in  England,  France,  and  even  in  Creimany  were 
fruitless;  and  after  the  summer  of  1163  Alexander 
III.  sought  to  gain  Cxermany  for  himself.  During 
the  negotiations  Victor  died  at  Lucca  Apr.  20, 1164. 

(H.  BOhmer.) 

Bxbuogbaprt:  JalT^,  Reffaata,  i.  919.  ii.  418-426;  Morits 
Meyer.  Dia  W4M  Alexander  III.  und  Victor  IV.,  1169, 
Gdttincen,  1871;  J.  Langm,  Oeachichie  der  rdmiachen 
Kirche,  iiL  439  sqq.,  Bonn.  1892;  Bower.  Popes,  ii.  470, 
503-511;  Platina,Pope8.ii.  39-42.  50  sqq.;  Mihnan.  Lo^n 
Ckriatiamiy,  iv.  289;  Schaff.  Chriatian  Church,  v.  1,  p. 
Ill;  Hauek,  JTD.  vol.  iv.  passim;  and  the  literature  under 
IiofocxifT  n.  and  Aubxandeb  III. 

VICTOR  OF  ANTIOCH:  Presbyter  and  exegete 
of  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  The  numerous 
scholia  ascribed  to  him  and  scattered  through  the 
entire  catena  to  Jeremiah  show  that  the  author  of 
that  catena  must  have  excerpted  from  the  complete 
commentary  on  the  prophet  by  Victor  (ed.  M. 
Ghislerius  in  his  conmientary  on  Jeremiah,  3  vols., 
Lyons,  1623).  His  commentary  on  Mark  (ed.  P. 
Possinus,  Rome,  1673;  F.  C.  Matth&i,  Moscow, 
1775;  J.  A.  Cramer,  Catenae  Grcecorum  patrum^  i. 
259-447,  Oxford,  1840)  exists  in  three  recensions, 
all  of  which  may  be  traced  to  a  single  source.  Vic- 
tor states  in  tiie  prologue  to  this  work  that  he 
endeavored  to  collect  interpretations  of  the  best  ex- 
poondeiBy  and  his  commentary  on  Jeremiah  con- 


tains verbal  repetitions  from  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
and  the  scholia  of  Severus  and  Olympiodorus.  His 
exegetical  method  is  that  of  the  Antiochian  school, 
primarily  grammatical  and  historical,  so  that  his 
tendency  is  practical  and  ethical,  although  allegory 
is  not  absolutely  excluded.         (N.  Bonwetsch.) 

Bxbuogbapbt:  M.  Faulhaber.  Dia  ProphaUn^atenan 
nach  rdmiachen  HandachrifUn,  pp.  107  sqq..  133,  Frei- 
buis.  1899;  H.  von  Soden,  Dia  SchrifUn  daa  N.  Ta.  in 
ihrer  erraichbaren  dUeaten  TexigaataU,  L  574  sqq.,  826  sqq., 
888  sqq..  Berlin.  1902. 

VICTOR  OF  CAPUA:  Bishop  of  Capua  and  har- 
monist of  the  Gospels;  d.  Apr.  2,  554.  The  only  de- 
tail known  concerning  his  life  is  that  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  Feb.  24,  541.  On  July  27,  1480,  his 
bones  were  found  beneath  the  high  altar  of  the 
church  of  the  monastery  of  Mons  Virginis.  Of  his 
writings  only  scanty  fragments  survive.  Bede,  in 
his  De  raiione  temporum,  xlix.,  cites  from  his  De 
pcuscha,  directed  against  the  Cwrsua  paschdUs  of 
Victorius.  This  must  have  been  written  early  in 
550  to  prove  that  in  that  year  Easter  should  be 
celebrated  on  Apr.  24,  not  Apr.  17.  A  number  of 
scholia  apparently  translated  by  Victor  from  a 
Greek  catena,  and  concerned  with  Polycarp,  Ori- 
gen,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Severianus  of  Gabala,  and 
a  certain  Geronticum,  have  been  edited  by  J.  B. 
Pitra  (SpicUegium  Soleamenset  i.  265  sqq.,  Paris, 
1852)  from  a  Paris  manuscript  which  also  contains 
fragments  from  a  work  Reticultu  aeu  de  arce  Noe 
(ib.,  pp.  287  sqq.).  The  CapUvla  de  resurrectUme 
Dominif  apparently  extant  in  the  ninth  century,  is 
now  lost.  A  catena  on  the  f  oiu:  Gospels  which  F. 
Feuardent  (Irencei  quinque  2t&rt,  pp.  240-241,  Paris, 
1639)  foimd  in  an  ancient  Verdim  manuscript  under 
the  name  of  Victor  of  Capua  is  probably  identical 
with  the  work  from  which  Pitra  edited  his  scholia, 
which  in  the  Paris  manuscript  bears  the  name  of 
Johannes  Diaconus. 

Far  more  important  than  these  writings  were  Vic- 
tor's endeavors  to  prepare  a  Latin  harmony  of  the 
Gospels.  The  oldest  manuscript  of  this  work  is 
preserved  at  Fulda,  ordered  from  Victor  himself 
and  completed  at  C^pua  before  Apr.  12,  546.  This 
manuscript  (ed.  E.  Ranke,  Codex  FtddenaiSf  Mar- 
burg, 1868)  contains  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  the 
Pauline  epistles,  including  Hebrews,  Acts,  the  ca- 
nonical epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Of  these  the 
first  is  the  most  important,  since  through  it  the 
West  gained  its  first  knowledge  of  Tatian's  Diaiea- 
saran  (see  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  I.,  §§  1-4). 
It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  the  anonymous  harmony 
which  Victor  says,  in  his  preface,  that  he  found  by 
chance,  and  which  proved  to  be  by  Tatian,  must 
have  been  in  Greek,  and  that  Victor  translated  or 
revised  it.  His  work  consisted  essentially  in  repro- 
ducing the  Greek  original  through  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Jerome,  a  task  demanding  great  patience 
as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  But 
though  he  termed  his  work  a  translation,  he  actu- 
ally divided  the  Vulgate  Gospels  into  portions  which 
he  then  rearranged  according  to  the  model  before 
him.  His  work  was  most  valuable,  and  the  Ger- 
mans first  learned  the  Gospel  in  their  own  tongue 
from  the  Old  High  German  translation  of  the  har- 
mony of  Victor.  (Erwin  Preubchen.) 
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Bibuoorapbt:  ASB,  Oct..  viH.  81-83;  F.  Ughelli.  Italia 
•aera,  vi.  306-307.  Venioe,  1720;  J.  B.  Pitra.  SpicUeoium 
aoUtmmt,  pp.  l.-Uv.,  265-277.  206-301.  Paris,  1862; 
J.  L.  Jaoobi.  in  Z^iUchrift  fiir  chriaUiche  Witenaehafl  und 
chriMiefua  LAen,  pp.  246  sqq.,  Berlin.  1854;  T.  Zahn,  in 
Patntm  apotiolieorum  opera,  ii.,  pp.  xlvii.  aqq.,  ib.  1876; 
idem,  Foraehtmoen  zur  OeachicfUe  det  neuUttamentliehen 
JTanofu,  i.  1  mqq.,  Erlangen.  1881;  idem.  OetchtchU  dtt 
neutetiamenUichen  Kanoru,  ii.  535  eqq.,  Leipsic,  1801;  F. 
Piper,  in  ZKO,  i  (1877),  230-240;  DCS,  iv.  1123-20. 

VICTOR  OF  CARTBllllA:  Christian  author  of 
the  fifth  century.  The  only  source  of  information 
is  Gennadius  (De  vir,  iU.,  Ixxvii.),  supplemented  by 
the  Notitia  provinciarum  ei  civitaium  Africa  (ed. 
M.  Petschenig,  in  CSEL,  vii.).  According  to  these, 
he  was  bishop  of  Cartenna  in  Mauretania  Ciesarea 
and  was  the  author  of  a  defense  of  orthodoxy  against 
Ariamsm,  a  book  on  public  penance,  a  "  Consola- 
tion ''  to  a  certain  Basil,  and  a  collection  of  sermons. 
About  484  he  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  as 
bishop  by  Lucidus.  Unfortunately  all  his  writings 
have  perished,  and  the  attempts  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  De  pcmttentia  publicani  sometimes  included  in 
earlier  editions  of  Ambrose  of  Milan  are  valueless. 
The  De  pttnitentia  has  with  more  probability  been 
ascribed  to  Victor  of  Tunnenna  (q.v.);  while  the 
"  Consolation  "  included  in  the  works  of  Basil  the 
Great  is  clearly  not  by  Victor,  since  it  contains  ab- 
solutely no  allusion  to  Basil.       (Franz  GOrres.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  OennadiuB.  De  vir.  iU.,  bcxviii.,  Eng.  tranal. 
in  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  iu.  398;  F.  GOrros.  in  ZWT,  1906,  pp. 
484-404;  Tillemont.  Mimoirea,  xvi.  611-612;  F.  Papen- 
cordt,  OeechicfUe  der  vandaliae/ien  Herrachaft  in  Afrioat 
paosim.  Berlin.  1837;  DCB,  iv.  1122;  SBA,  1861,  pp.  520- 
530;   Ceillier.  Autewre  aacria,  iv.  403,  v.  512,  x.  468-460. 

VICTOR  OF  TUNNENNA:  Bishop  of  Tunnenna 
(Tonnonna,  Tonnenna,  Tunna)  in  the  province  of 
Africa  Proconsularis,  and  historian;  d.  probably  at 
Byzantium  after  565.  The  details  of  his  life  are 
known  only  from  the  fragment  of  his  chronicle 
(MPL,  bcviii.;  MGH,  Auct.  ant.,  xi.  1  (1894),  pp. 
184-206).  According  to  this,  he  was  exiled,  after 
many  persecutions,  to  Alexandria  in  555,  whence 
he  was  taken,  in  564,  to  Byzantium.  He  closes  his 
histoiy  with  the  accession  of  Justin  II.  in  565,  after 
which  nothing  is  known  concerning  him.  He  was 
a  determined  opponent  of  the  theology  of  Justinian 
and  an  advocate  of  the  three  chapters  (see  Three 
Chapter  Controversy).  His  work,  which  was  a 
continuation  of  the  chronicles  of  Jerome  and  Pros- 
per of  Aquitaine,  began  with  the  creation,  but  only 
the  portion  from  444  to  565  (567)  has  survived. 
With  all  its  historical,  chronological,  and  theolog- 
ical limitations,  his  work  is  the  only  supplement  to 
Jerome  and  Prosper  which  possesses  human  interest. 

Certain  other  works  have  been  ascribed  to  this 

Victor,  and  there  is  a  slender  manuscript  support 

for  his  authorship  of  the  pseudo-Ambrosian  De 

pcmiterUia  publicani  (AfPL,  xvil.  1059-94),  earlier 

assigned  to  Victor  of  Cartenna  (q.v.). 

(G.  A.  JClicher.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  F.  Papencordt,  OeachicfUe  der  vandaliaeHen 
Herrachaft  in  Afirika,  pp.  350-365.  Berlin,  1837;  Holdei^ 
Egger.  in  NA,i  (1876).  280  sqq.;  T.  Hodgkin.  Invadera 
of  Italy,  vol.  iii.  passim,  4  vob.,  London,  1880-85;  A. 
Ebert,  GeKhichte  der  chriatlich-lateiniachen  Lileratur,  i. 
586,  Leipsic,  1880;  G.  von  Dxialowski.  laidor  und  Ilde- 
fona  ala  Literarhiatoriker,  pp.  62-64,  MUnster,  1808;  Ceil- 
lier, Autewra  aacria,  v.  512,  x.  460,  xi.  302;  DCB,  iv.  1126; 
KL,  xii.  000-011. 


VICTOR  OF  VITA:  Bishop  of  Vita  (apparently 
his  native  city)  in  the  African  province  of  Byza- 
cena,  probably  from  before  477  to  after  4^.  In- 
formation concerning  him  is  drawn  almost  ex- 
clusively from  his  one  extant  work,  the  Hisioria 
peraecuiionis  A/ricana  provincial  (MPL,  Iviii.;  ed. 
C.  Hahn,  in  MGH,  Auct.  Ant.,  iii,  1,  1879;  and  M. 
Petschenig,  in  CSEL,  vol.  vii.),  an  accoimt  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Catholics  under  the  Vandal  kings 
Geiserich  and  Hunnerich.  The  history  seems  to 
have  been  written  during  the  lifetime  of  Hunnerich 
and  published  after  his  death,  between  485  and 
489.  It  is  in  three  books,  the  first  devoted  to  the 
reign  of  Geiserich  and  the  latter  two  to  the  eight 
years  of  Hunnerich.  The  vocabulaxy  is  meagef, 
the  style  mediocre,  and  the  theological  ability  only 
average;  but  the  work  is  generally  trustworthy, 
and,  at  least  in  the  reign  <^  Hunnerich,  the  author 
was  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  described.  The  work 
is,  therefore,  valuable  for  its  material  conoemicg 
the  political,  religious,  social,  and  liturgical  con- 
ditions of  Vandal  Africa  about  480. 

Appended  to  the  history  both  in  the  manuscripts 
and  the  editions  is  a  Passio  aeptem  numachorum, 
dating  from  483  or  484  and  ascribed  to  Victor, 
though  certainly  not  by  hiip.  His  work  receives  s 
valuable  supplement  in  the  Notitia  provindanm 
et  civitatum  Africa  (ed.  Hahn  and  Petschenig,  ut 
sup.),  a  list  of  all  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  seven 
Vandal  provinces  of  Africa  officiating  in  484  and 
bidden  to  attend  a  religious  coUoquy  at  Carthage 
on  Feb.  1  of  that  year.  Victor  of  Vita  is  noted 
there  as  **  not  coming."  (G.  A.  JOlicher.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  ASB,  Aug.,  iv.  628-632;  M.  Petacfaenic 
in  the  SiixvengAerichU  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  philosoph- 
ical-hiatorioal  clan,  xcvi  (1880),  637-732  (the  beet  intro- 
duction); J.  Liion,  Diaaertatian  attr  Victor  de  Vite,  Paris. 
1708;  F.  Papencordt,  OeachichU  der  vandaliachen  Hot- 
achafl  in  Afrika,  pp.  366^70.  Berlin.  1837;  F.  X.  Kraus. 
Realencyklopddie  der  chriaaiehen  AUeHOmer,  L  259-262. 
279,  Freiburg,  1880;  A.  Auler,  in  HidoriacKa  Unteravek- 
tmoen  A.  Schafer  gewidmet,  pp.  253-275.  Bonn.  1882;  W. 
Pdtnch,  Victor  von  Vita  und  die  KircheneerfolgvoHt  ^ 
Vandalenrtiehe,  Ddbeln.  1887;  A.  Ebert.  Geackickte  dtr 
Literatur  dea  Mittelaltera,  i.  454-458.  2d  ed..  Leipsic.  1S$9; 
W.  S.  TeufFel.  Oeachichte  der  rdmiaehen  IMeratur,  i  470. 
Leipsic.  1890;  P.  Ferrtre.  De  Victoria  VitensU  liltro.  Para. 
1898;  A.  Schdnfelder.  De  Victore  Vitenai,  Breslau.  1899; 
Ceillier,  Auteura  aaeria,  x.  448-464  (contains  an  excellent 
bibUography);  MPL,  Iviii.  395-434;  DCB,  iv.  1122-23: 
KL,  xii.  911-^13. 

VICTOR,  CLAUDIUS  MARIUS:  Christian  poet 
of  the  fifth  century.  According  to  Gennadius  {De 
vir.  HI.,  xii.),  he  was  a  rhetorician  of  Marseilles  and 
died  between  425  and  450.  The  work  which  has 
been  transmitted  under  his  name  is  a  Biblical  epic, 
entitled  Alethia,  a  free  paraphrase  of  Genesis  in 
hexameters,  not  without  poetic  beauty.  Originally 
comprising,  in  all  probability,  twelve  books,  only 
three  are  extant,  going  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 
The  sole  edition  of  value  is  by  K.  Schenkl  {CSEL, 
xvi.).  The  earlier  editor  J.  Gagneius  (Lyons,  1536) 
added  as  a  fourth  book  the  "  epigram  '*  of  an  other- 
wise unknown  Paulinus  (ed.  also  K.  Schenkl,  ut 
sup.),  a  poetic  penitential  sermon  apparently  writ- 
ten about  408,  lamenting  that  in  Gaul,  after  the 
ravages  of  the  Vandals  and  Alans,  the  care  of  souls 
was  considered  less  important  than  the  restoration 
of  vineyards  and  houses.  (E.  Scbmid.) 
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Bxbuoorapbt:  A.  Boursoin,  De  Claudia  Mario  Vidore, 
Paria,  1883;  S.  Gamber,  Le  Livre  de  la  Gen^e  dana  la 
j>o€sie  laUne  du  v.  wikle,  BianeilleB,  1884;  A.  Ebert,  Oe- 
achichU  dor  LUeratur  de*  MittdaUera,  i.  320-321,  360  sqq.. 
Leipeic,  1889;  W.  S.  TeufiFd.  OeaehiehU  der  r&miachen 
LiUratur,  pp.  118&-87,  Leipsic,  1890;  M.  Manitius,  Oe- 
schichU  der  ehrieUieh'kUeiniechen  Poeeie,  pp.  164  Miq.,  180 
aqq.,  Stuttgart,  1891;  H.  Biaurer,  De  exemplie  qwB  C, 
MauriuB  VidoT  in  AUthia  eecntue  eit,  Marburg,  1896; 
Bardenhewer,  Patrclogie,  pp.  394-395,  lEDg.  tranal.,  St. 
Louis,  1908;  KL,  xii.  909;  DCB,  iv.  1121-22. 

VICTORniUS,  vic^to-rai'nus,  OF  PETTAU: 
Bishop  of  Poetovio  (the  modem  Pettau,  128  m.  s. 
of  Vienna)  and  the  earliest  exegete  of  the  Latin 
Church;  probably  bom  in  Pannonia;  martyred 
304  (according  to  the  mart3rrologie8y  on  Dec.  2). 
According  to  Jerome  {De  vir,  ill.j  hod  v.),  he  was 
better  acquainted  with  Greek  than  with  Latin,  and 
besides  many  other  works  wrote  commentaries  on 
Gen.,  Ex.,  Lev.,  Isa.,  Ezek.,  Hab.,  Eccles.,  Cant., 
and  Bev.,  as  well  as  "  against  all  heresies."  Jerome 
states  also  (ib.  xviii.)  that  Victorinus  was  a  chiliast, 
and  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  commentary  on 
Ezekiel  he  declares  that  the  bishop  of  Pettau  was 
an  adherent,  in  his  "  frequent  expositions,"  of  Jew- 
ish fables  (MPL,  xxv.  339). 

In  his  commentaries  Victorinus  knew  and  em- 
ployed such  works  as  those  of  Papias,  Origen,  Ire- 
nffius,  and  Hippolytus.  Stylistically  his  writings 
were  awkward  and  overladen  with  Hellenisms.  Be- 
sides the  nine  commentaries  listed  by  Jerome  in 
the  De  vir.  iU.f  the  same  author  twice  mentions  a 
commentary  of  Victorinus  on  Matthew,  in  which  he 
held  that  the  "  brothers  of  the  Lord  "  were  such 
'*  by  neamess,  not  by  nature  "  (MPL,  xxiii.  201, 
xxvi.  220).  Of  his  exegetical  writings  the  commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse  alone  has  survived;  for  the 
treatise  Defabrica  mundi  (ed.  M.  J.  Routh,  Rdiquia 
sacras,  iii.  451-461,  Oxford,  1846)  is  not  part  of  the 
commentaiy  on  Genesis,  but  an  independent  work 
on  the  week  of  creation,  the  "  queen  of  all  weeks." 
Here  the  number  seven  is  prominent;  the  true  sab- 
l)ath  is  the  seventh  millennium  when  Christ  shall 
reign  with  his  elect.  The  original  text  of  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Apocalypse,  as  represented  in  the 
Vatican  manuscript  Codex  Ottobonianua  Lot,  3288 
A,  was  completely  revised  by  Jerome,  the  latter 
text  being  represented  by  the  editio  princeps  (Paris, 
1543;  reprinted  in  the  Maxima  hibliotheca  veterum 
patrum,  iii.  414-421,  Lyons,  1777).  Here  the  chil- 
iasm  of  Victorinus  is  expurgated,  his  harsh  Latin 
is  smoothed  down,  and  many  minor  theological 
corrections  are  made.  The  material  substituted  by 
Jerome  for  the  expimged  passages  was  taken  largely 
from  the  commentary  of  the  Donatist  Ticonius  on 
the  Apocalypse. 

The  next  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  text  of 
Victorinus  was  the  addition,  frequently  in  mechan- 
ical fashion  and  with  many  repetitions,  of  a  fuUer, 
though  still  incomplete,  text  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Other  additions  were  also  made,  such  as  the  replace- 
ment of  666  as  the  mystic  designation  of  the  -uture 
name  of  Antichrist  by  specific  names.  This  recen- 
sion, though  still  imedited,  is  foimd  in  a  series  of 
manuscripts  and  was  used  by  the  Spanish  presbyter 
Beatus  of  Libana  in  compiling  his  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse  (ed.  H.  Florez,  Madrid,  1770).  The 
final  step  is  represented  by  the  eleventh-  or  twelfth- 


century  manuscript  ccxlvii.  of  the  library  of  Monte 
Cassino  (ed.  in  the  FlorUegium  Casinense,  pp.  1-12, 
appended  to  the  Bibliotheca  CaainensiSf  vol.  v., 
Monte  Cassino,  1894),  this  recension  also  forming 
the  basis  of  the  extremely  rare  editio  princeps  (Bo- 
logna, 1558),  reprinted  in  MPL,  v.  317-344.  The 
editor  of  this  recension  constructed  a  mixed  text 
from  the  other  recensions,  removed  various  sources 
of  confusion,  and  even  departed  from  the  original 
form  of  the  commentaiy  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  the  running  text  of  the  Apocalypse,  besides 
making  many  additions,  some  of  which  imply  an 
African  origin. 

The  commentaiy  on  the  Apocalypse  and  the  De 
fabrica  mundi  are  the  only  works  that  can  certainly 
be  ascribed  to  Victorinus  of  Pettau.  The  Adv.  omnes 
hcereses,  assigned  to  him  by  Jerome  and  by  Optatus 
of  Mileve  {De  schiamate  Donatistarumf  i.  9)  is  by 
some  identified  with  a  treatise  of  the  same  title 
appended  to  the  De  prascriptione  of  Tertullian;  but 
the  style  deviates  widely  from  the  genuine  writings 
of  Victorinus,  and  a  passage  of  the  Apocalypse  (ii. 
6)  common  to  the  two  has  a  divergent  wording. 
The  antimarcionistic  character  ascribed  to  the  Adv. 
omnea  hcereees  of  Victorinus  by  Optatus  is  not  borne 
out  by  this  pseudo-Tertullian  work,  but  rather  by 
the  pseudo-Tertullian  poem  Adversue  Marcumem 
libri  quinque.  A  number  of  passages  in  this  poem 
correspond  so  closely  with  passages  in  the  commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse  that  the  two  would  almost 
seem  to  be  by  the  same  author,  and  it  is  still  a  prob- 
lem whether  the  assumption  that  the  common 
source  of  both  is  the  Greek  commentaiy  of  Hippoly- 
tus on  the  Apocalypse  suffices  to  explain  the  re- 
semblance between  the  two  works.  It  is  at  least 
clear  that  the  poem  is  not  by  Commodian,  as  is 
sometimes  maintained.  The  attempt  has  also  been 
made  to  ascribe  to  Victorinus  the  Anonymi  chUiaatce 
in  MaUhoBum  cxxiv  fragmenta  (ed.  G.  Mercati, 
Stiuii  e  teatiy  xl.  23-45,  Rome,  1903),  but  it  is  now 
recognized  that  the  author  of  this  fragment  stands 
in  close  relation  to  the  so-called  Ambrosiaster.  An 
equally  fruitless  effort  has  been  made  to  ascribe  to 
this  Victor  the  following  treatises  also  contained  in 
Codex  Ottobonianus  A:  a  treatise  on  Gen.  i.  5  (cf. 
MPL,  viii.  1009-14);  Ad  Jvstinum  Manichceum 
contra  duo  principia  Manichceorum  (cf.  MPLy  viii. 
999-1010);  and  De  physicis  (cf.  MPL,  viii.  1295- 
1310).  Both  style  and  matter,  however,  are  totally 
different  from  those  of  Victorinus  of  Pettau.  The 
first  two  may  belong  to  Caius  Marius  Victorinus 
(q.v.).  Whether  the  De  physicis  is  to  be  attributed 
to  him  is  doubtful;  at  all  events,  it  was  not  written 
by  Victorinus  of  Pettau.  (J.  Haussleiter.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  critical  ed.  of  the  Opera  is  in  CSEL, 
vol.  xxxix.;  Eng.  tranal.  of  the  "  Creation  "  and  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Apocalypse  "  in  ANF,  vii.  341-360.  Con- 
sult: Jerome,  De  vir.  ill.,  Ixxiv.,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2 
ser.,  ill.  377;  ASB,  Nov.,  i.  432-443;  J.  de  Launoy,  Opera, 
ii.  1,  pp.  634-649.  Geneva,  1731;  F.  Chamard,  S.  Vic- 
torint  ivfqtte  et  martyr,  Poitiers,  1876;  Hamack,  Littera- 
ttar,  i.  731-735,  ii.  2.  pp.  426-432;  idem,  in  ZWT,  xix 
(1876),  114;  idem.  Dogma,  ii.  237,  296,  358,  ui.  78.  v. 
29;  J.  Haussleiter.  in  ZKW,  vii  (1886),  239-257;  idem, 
Der  Aufbau  der  aUchrisUichen  Litteratur,  pp.  35-37,  Ber- 
Un,  1898;  idem,  in  Festreden  der  Univerait&t  Oreifawald, 
no.  9,  Oreifswald,  1901 ;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Dae  apodoliache 
Symbol,  pp.  212-215.  Leipsic,  1894;  J.  R.  Harris,  in  The 
Expoaitort   1895,  pp.  448-455;    L.  Atxberger,  OeachichU 
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der  thriMiditn  Eachatolooie  innerhalb  der  vomicdniachen 
Zeil,  pp.  506-^73,  Freiburg.  1896;  W.  Machola,  Spuren 
biwUaritieher  Denkweise  im  AbeniUande  aeU  TertuUian, 
Jena,  1902;  M.  Sohanz,  in  /.  von  MlUler*a  Handbuch  der 
klauischen  AUeHummviaaenaehafl,  2d  ed..  viii.  437-439, 
Muziicht  1905;  W.  Bouaset,  Die  Offenbartmg  Johannia, 
pp.  53-65,  GOttingen,  1906;  Bardenhewer,  Patroloaie,  pp. 
156,  199-199.  Eng.  tranal..  St.  Louis,  1908;  idem,  Oe- 
aehiehU,  u.  693-598;  SchafF.  Chriatvin  Church,  u.  861-864; 
DCB,  iv.  1128-29;   XL,  xU.  925-926. 

YICTORinUS,  CAIUS  MARIUS:  Philosopher, 
rhetorician,  grammarian,  and  theologian;  b.  in 
Africa;  d.  probably  at  Rome  about  363.  At  Rome 
he  gained  distinction  as  a  representative  of  Neo- 
Platonic  scholasticism  and  as  the  commentator  and 
translator  of  Aristotelian  and  Neo-Platonic  writings. 
Some  time  previous  to  357,  he  became  an  open  con- 
vert to  Christianity  and  an  ardent  defender  of  Ni- 
cene  orthodoxy  in  his  De  generaiione  verbi  divinif 
directed  against  the  Arian  Candidus,  and  in  the 
four  books  Adv.' Arium,  written  in  357-358.  When 
he  wrote  his  commentaries  on  the  Pauline  epistles 
(probably  more  than  the  three  which  have  been 
preserved)  is  imcertain.  The  edict  of  Julian  for- 
bidding Christians  to  teach  obliged  Victorinus  to 
resign  his  professorship  of  rhetoric,  and  as  he  seems 
to  have  become  a  convert  when  an  aged  man,  he 
probably  died  shortly  afterward.  Victorinus  was 
the  author  of  many  other  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical treatises,  all  of  which  have  perished  except 
those  already  mentioned  (ed.,  with  some  doubtful 
works,  MPL,  viii.). 

Even  as  a  Christian  Victorinus  remained  essen- 
tially a  philosopher,  almost  undisguisedly  develop- 
ing the  entire  syst^n  of  Plotinus  in  his  dogmatics 
and  by  its  aid  seeking  speculative  support  for  the 
Nicene  doctrines.  His  theological  writings  exer- 
cised no  lasting  influence;  the  commentaries  con- 
tAined  dangerous  expressions,  and  his  trinitarian 
doctrine  was  too  speculative  and  inaccurate  dog- 
matically to  win  followers.  (R.  Schmid.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Augustine,  Confeaaiona,  viii.  2-5;  R.  Schmid, 
Marina  Vidorinua  und  aeine  Benehungen  tu  Auouatin, 
Kiel,  1895;  J.  de  Launoy,  Opera,  ii.  1,  pp.  645-646,  10 
vols.,  Geneva,  1731-32;  J.  £.  B.  Mayor,  Clue  to  Latin 
Literature,  pp.  172-173.  London,  1875;  H.  Usener,  Anec- 
dotan  Holderi,  pp.  59-66,  Bonn,  1877;  Q.  Koflfmane,  De 
Mario  Victorino,  Breslau,  1880;  G.  Geiger,  Caiua  Mariua 
Vidorinua  Afer,  2  parts,  Metten,  1888-89;  A.  Ebert, 
GeaehichU  der  LUeratur  dea  MiUelaUera,  i.  124-125.  315- 
316,  Leipoic,  1889;  W.  S.  Teuffel,  Oeachichte  der  r&niachen 
Litemtur,  pp.  1031-35,  Leipsic,  1890;  Hamack,  Dogma, 
V.  29,  33  sqq.,  279-280;  idem,  in  Zeitachrift  fUr  Theologie 
und  Kirdte,  1891;  M.  Manitius,  Oeachichte  der  chridlich- 
tateiniachen  Poeaie,  pp.  113  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1891;  M. 
Schanx,  in  I.  von  Moller's  Handbuch  der  klaaaiachen  Al- 
tertumawiaaenachafl,  viii.  137  sqq.,  Munich,  1904;  Barden- 
hewer, Patrologie,  pp.  366-367,  417,  Eng.  tranal.,  St. 
Louis,  1908;   DCB,  iv.  1129-38;   KL,  xii.  926-927. 

VICTRICIUS,  vio-trt'shi-us:  Bishop  of  Rouen; 
d.  before  409.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  soldier  and 
to  have  escaped  execution  as  a  deserter  by  miracle 
after  he  became  a  Christian.  He  went  as  mission- 
ary to  the  Morini  and  Nervii  and  became  bishop 
about  393.  He  wrote  a  book,  De  laude  sanctorum 
(in  MPLf  XX.  437-458),  in  the  first  chapter  of  which 
he  states  that  at  the  call  of  his  fellow  bishops  he 
went  to  Britain  *'  to  make  peace  "  and  accomplished 
his  mission,  "  if  not  as  he  ought,  yet  as  best  he 
could."  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  incident, 
and  Victricius'  account  is  highly  rhetorical.    It  is 


interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  old  British  and  the  Gallic  churches  and 
in  comparison  with  the  mission  of  Germanus  d 
Auxerre  (q.v.)  some  thirty  years  later. 

Bibuoorapht:  ASB,  Aug.,  ii.  193-197;  Acta  sanefonim 
Belgii,  i.  374-436, 6  vols.,  Bruasels,  1783-94;  A.  Le  Flaguis, 
in  MSmoirea  dea  antuiuairea  de  Normandie,  vol.  Txii ,  p. 
xzi V. ;  Hiatoire  lUtiraire  de  la  France,  ii.  752-754;  MPL,  xz. 
437-438;  DNB,  iv.  1140. 

VIENNA,  CONCORDAT  OF.  See  Concordats 
AND  Delimfting  Bulls,  VI.,  2,  §  6. 

VIENNA,  PEACE  OF:  Treaty  concluded  in  be- 
half of  Hungary  June  23,  1606.  Under  Emperor 
Rudolph  II.  (1576-1608),  the  greater  part  of  Hun- 
gary had  accepted  the  Reformation.  But  from  the 
time  of  the  importation  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Colocza,  George  Draskovich,  in  1578,  these 
proceeded  to  operate  against  Protestantism.  Per- 
secutions opened  in  1603  under  Count  Belgiojoso 
of  Kaschau,  imperial  comnumder  in  upper  Hun- 
gary. When,  therefore,  the  diet  at  Presburg  in 
1604  drafted  a  complaint  in  twenty-one  articles, 
charging  violation  of  the  religious  freedom,  and  for- 
warded a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  emperor 
in  Prague,  Rudolph  answered,  under  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  bishops  and  the  Jesuits,  in  the  form  of 
a  twentynsecond  article,  which  summarily  rejected 
the  grievances  of  the  estates,  renewed  all  mandates 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  threatened  the 
penalties  prescribed  for  heresies  by  the  Roman 
canon  law,  against  the  future  bearers  of  religious 
grievances  before  the  national  diet.  The  Protes- 
tant persecutions  were  resimied  with  fresh  aeal, 
notably  under  General  Basta,  to  which  opposition 
was  firat  offered  by  the  Reformed  magnate,  Stephen 
Botskai,  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  in  Trans}'!- 
vania.  The  disturbance  spread  to  Hungary,  and 
made  such  inroads  that  the  Archduke  Matthias  was 
constrained  to  conclude  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  repeal- 
ing art.  22  of  1604,  and  guaranteeing  complete  re- 
ligious freedom.  Nevertheless,  this  by  no  means 
terminated  the  persecutions  in  Hungary  in  those 
times.  (E.  Sehlino.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  Oeachichte  der  enamoAiathen  Kircha  in  U^ 
ffam,  pp.  145  aqq.,  Beiiin,  1854;  Die  Lage  der  ProtedaiU^ 
in  der  oeaterreichiachen  Monarchies  1855;  JahrbuA  dm' 
Geadlachaft  fUr  die  Oeachichte  dea  Protealantiamua  in  Oeder- 
reich,  iv  (1883).  06  sqq.;  Cambridge  Modem  Hiatory,  iii. 
720-721.  New  York.  1905. 

VIElfNE,  vt^'en':  The  second  oldest  seat  of 
Christianity  in  Gaul  (10  m.  s.  of  Lyons),  the  eccle- 
siastical metropolis  of  Gaiil  after  445,  and  the  place 
of  several  synods.  [Vienne  and  Lyons  were  closely 
associated  in  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius 
(177  A.D.),  when  the  aged  Bishop  Pothinus  and  one 
of  its  deacons,  Sanctus,  suffered  martyrdom.  When 
Irenseus  succeeded  Pothinus,  he  probably  minis- 
tered to  the  church  at  Vienne  as  well  as  to  that  at 
Lyons  (cf .  the  letter  of  the  brethren  at  Vienne  and 
Lyons  to  brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  persecution,  in  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  V., 
ii.,  Eng.  tranal.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  212-218).  a.  h.  nJ 
The  first  bishop  of  whom  anything  definite  is  known 
was  Verus,  who  attended  the  Synod  of  Aries.  The 
first  synod  of  Vienne,  said  to  have  been  held  about 
474  and  to  have  sanctioned  the  rogations  of 
Bishop    Mamertus,    seems   never    to   have  taken 
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place.  Another  synod  in  870  confirmed  the  privi- 
l€!se8  conferred  on  a  monastery,  and  tbethirdi  in 
892,  placed  all  laymen  under  the  ban  who  in- 
fringed on  the  rights  of  the  Church  or  injured  the 
clergy.  In  907  a  synod  settled  a  dispute  between 
two  abbots  over  monastic  revenues,  and  another 
in  1060  prepared  resolutions  against  simony,  the 
marriage  of  priests,  etc.  Archbishop  Guido  (later 
Calixtus  II.)  in  1112  convened  a  synod  which  de- 
clared against  lay  investitiure,  and  seven  years  later 
Gelasius  U.  is  said  to  have  held  the  seventh  synod 
of  Vienne,  though  the  historicity  of  this  is  disputed. 
Another,  held  by  Archbishop  Petrus  in  1124,  sought 
to  protect  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  though  it 
Ia  more  probable  that  this  synod  existed  only  in  the 
declared  intention  of  Calixtus  II.  to  hold  it.  The 
election  of  a  bishop  of  Valence  was  the  occasion  for 
the  convening  of  a  qmod  in  1141,  and  in  1164 
Rainald  of  Cologne  convened  the  Burgundian  bish- 
ops at  Vienne  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  induce 
them  to  recognise  the  imperial  Antipope  Paschalis 
III.  On  Jan.  14,  1200,  tlie  cardinal  legate  Petrus 
held  a  synod  to  execute  the  ban  on  Philip  Augustus 
of  France,  and  a  provincial  synod  was  convened  in 
1289  of  which  no  details  are  known. 

The  only  assemblage  of  real  importance  at  Vienne 
was  the  fifteenth  ecumenical  council  convened  by 
Clement  V.  in  1311.  The  bull  of  invitation  to  this 
council,  Regnana  in  ccdia,  was  dated  Aug.  12,  1308, 
but  circumstances  compelled  deferment  until  Oct. 
16,  1311.  The  subjects  proposed  for  its  considera- 
tion were  three:  a  verdict  on  the  Templars  (q.v.), 
vrho  were  accused  of  grievous  crimes;  the  aid  to  be 
given  the  Holy  Land;  and  the  reform  of  church  dis- 
cipline. How  many  prelates  assembled  is  uncertain, 
though  the  number  1 14,  besides  abbots  and  procurar 
tors,  given  by  William  of  Nangis,  seems  probable. 
A  series  of  conferences  concerning  the  Templars  pro- 
longed proceedings  until  Mar.,  1312;  and  the  order 
was  declared  suppressed  at  the  second  session  of 
the  council  (Apr.  3).  It  was  apparently  at  the  same 
session  that  Clement  declared  his  predecessor,  Boni- 
face Vni.,  to  be  a  lawfiil  pope,  innocent  of  the  ac- 
cusations alleged  against  him.  The  third  session 
(May  6)  closed  the  council,  at  which  the  pope  seems 
to  have  given  the  tithes  for  six  years  to  the  kings  of 
France,  England,  and  Navarre  for  the  purpose  of  a 
crusade.  Tlie  synod  likewise  went  deeply  into  the 
problem  of  reform,  the  results  being  the  decrees 
issued  or  prepared  by  the  council,  incorporated  in 
the  so-called  Clementines,  and  published  by  John 
XXII.  A  final  synod  was  held  at  Vienne  in  1557. 
It  was  concerned  chiefly  with  matters  of  discipline. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BiBUOOBAnnr:  KL,  xii.  932-040;  B.  de  Richebourg 
(Charvet),  HiaL  d»  Viglue  de  Vienne,  Lyons.  1761;  D.  de 
Maupertuy,  Hid,  de  eainte^oliee  de  Vienne^  Lyons,  1708; 
F.  Z.  GbDombet,  Hid.  de  la  wainie-SoUee  de  Vienne,  4  vob., 
lorons,  1847-48;  GaIHa  Chrietiana,  xvi.  1  mqq,,  Paris, 
1805;  9.  Champier,  Du  royaume  dee  AUohrooee,  avee  Vanr 
HqtdU  de  Vienne,  Lyons,  1884;  K.  Sohotm  Oiler,  Der  Unr 
iergano  dee  Templerordene,  2  vols..  Berlin,  1887;  W. 
Ornidlamh,  Der  SireU  der  BiethUmer  ArUe  vnd  Vienne  vm 
dm  FrnnalM  ChUiarum^  Hanover,  1890;  idem,  in  NA, 
XX.  (1895),  203  sqq.;  La  pkHoeophie  du  concQe  de  Vienne, 
Paiii,  1890;  H.  Basin,  Vienne  et  Lyon  gallo-romainM, 
Paris.  1891;  P.  Fotimier,  Lee  Rotfownea  tfArlee  H  de 
Viemme,  J  J  38-1978,  Paris.  1891;  L.  Duchesne.  FaeUe 
ipieoopawg  de  Faneienne  Qaide,  i.  146  sqq.,  Paris,  1894; 


M.  Heber,  Ovtaehten  vnd  ReformooreehJUUie  flkr  doe  Vim^ 
ner  Generalkonea  ISJl-lM,  Leipdo.  1890;  Iiohtanb«iiv. 
ESR,  zii.  308-370.  The  reports  of  the  synods  an  in 
Kansi,  CancUia,  xxv,  807  sqq..  and  Hefele,  ConcfliMff*- 
eehiehie,  passim. 

VIGELANTIUS,  vij^'i-lan'shi-us:  Praebyter  of 
Aquitaine;  b.  at  Galagurris  (probably  the  modem 
Martres,  142  m.  s.s.e.  of  Bordeaux),  doubtless  be- 
fore 370;  d.  after  406.  He  seems  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  some  property,  and  had  already  been 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  when,  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Paulinus  Nolanus,  he  visited  Je- 
rome at  Bethlehem  some  years  previous  to  404. 
According  to  the  letter  of  Jerome  to  Paulinus 
{EpisL,  Iviii.),  he  had  received  Vigilantius  with  all 
kindnesB,  but  for  some  reason  his  guest  had  secretly 
left  him.  On  his  way  back  to  Gaul,  and  while  in 
Italy,  Vigilantius  either  addressed  a  letter  to  Je- 
rome or  submitted  some  treatise  for  his  approval 
which  his  former  host  construed  as  an  allegation 
that  he  was  infected  with  the  heresies  of  Origen, 
whereupon  Jerome  replied  to  Vigilantius  in  a  letter 
of  extreme  bitterness  {Epist.,  lad.).  In  406,  after 
Vigilantius  had  returned  to  Aquitaine,  two  neigh- 
boring priests,  Biparius  and  Desiderius,  who  felt 
their  parishes  infected  by  his  proximity,  wrote  to 
Jerome  asking  him  to  prepare  a  refutation  of  his 
former  guest.  At  the  same  tune  they  sent,  by  a 
certain  monk  Sisinnius,  the  writings  of  Vigilantius. 
These  Jerome  had  never  seen  before,  although  by 
404  he  had  received  from  Biparius  a  summary  of 
the  views  of  Vigilantius.  Sisinnius  reached  Bethle- 
hem late  in  the  autumn  of  406  and  intended  to  re- 
main until  the  following  Epiphany,  but  suddenly 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  leave  for  Gaul  by  way  of 
Egypt  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  Jerome  was 
accordingly  obliged  to  dictate  his  Apologia  advertUB 
VigilarUium  in  a  single  night. 

This  Apologia  forms  almost  the  sole  source  for 
knowledge  concerning  Vigilantius.  He  had  raised 
his  voice  against  the  prevailing  cult  of  martyrs,  or 
saints,  the  homage  paid  their  graves,  the  prayers 
addressed  to  their  relics,  the  building  of  and  pil- 
grimage to  churches  erected  especially  in  honor  of 
Uiem,  the  burning  of  candles  to  them,  the  holding 
of  vigils  at  their  tombs,  and  the  singing  of  hallelu- 
iahs to  them,  since  he  deemed  all  this  a  concession 
to  paganism.  Vigils  (q.v.)  brought  with  them  the 
danger  of  immorality;  and  the  singing  of  haUeluiahs 
should  be  restricted  to  Eastertide,  that  the  popu- 
lace might  not  forget  the  difference  between  the 
Bedeemer  and  his  redeemed  saints.  He  inveighed 
against  indiscriminate  charity  and  against  giving 
all  to  monks  in  pagan  lands  while  the  poor  at  home 
were  left  to  starve.  He  had  scant  sympathy  with 
monastic  life,  as  being  destructive  to  the  care  of 
souls,  and  he  seems  to  have  opposed  the  enforced 
celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

By  charging  Jerome  with  Origenistic  heresy  Yig^" 
lantius  roused  the  implacable  anger  of  his  quondam 
host,  especially  as  all  question  of  the  latter's  ortho- 
doxy had  apparently  been  removed  by  the  per- 
sonal meeting  of  Jerome  and  Vigilantius.  Jerome 
retorted  with  a  counter-charge  of  yielding  to  heresy 
(Epi8t,,  bd.  1,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vi.  131), 
and  as   early    as    his    Apologia    adversua    libros 
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Rufini  (probably  early  in  402)  he  was  obliged  to 
defend  himself  for  having  declared  that  Vigilan- 
tius  had  been  contaminated  by  his  aasociates  in 
Alexandria.  This  charge  Jerome  repeated  in  404, 
implying  that  Rufinus  and  his  Egyptian  friends 
had  been  the  cause  of  Vigilantius'  heresy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  Vigilantius  had  learned  to 
know  and  admire  Origen  at  least  as  early  as  his 
journey  through  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  he  had 
not  attacked  Jerome  because  of  abhorrence  of  any- 
thing savoring  of  Origenistic  teachings,  but  had 
contradicted  him  as  an  independent  and  per- 
haps self-opinionated  person,  identifying — ^in  the 
fashion  of  the  Origenistic  Controversy  (q.v.) — ^the 
errors  of  his  opponent  with  those  of  the  great  and 
dangerous  Origen. 

Little  is  known  of  Vigilantius  except  for  the  state- 
ments of  Jerome.  Gennadius,  however,  states  that 
Vigilantius  was  a  presbyter  in  the  diocese  of  Barce- 
lona, which  would  imply  that  after  406  he  was  tran»- 
ferred  to  Spain.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  writing  to  Sev- 
erus,  probably  about  305,  mentions  (Epist.,  v.)  a 
fellow  countryman  named  Vigilantius  whom  he 
had  sent  to  Campania  with  a  letter.  [It  seems  prob- 
able that  Vigilantius  was  a  prot^  of  Sulpicius 
Severus,  and  that  as  a  messenger  of  the  latter  he 
first  came  into  relations  with  Paulinus  of  Nola. 
A.  H.  N.]  It  has  been  held  that  this  was  another 
Vigilantius,  a  baptised  slave;  but  the  term  puer 
seems  to  refer  merely  to  the  relative  youth  of 
Vigilantius  at  the  time,  as  compared  with  the  age 
of  Paulinus;  and  between  this  letter  and  the 
journey  of  Vigilantius  to  Palestine  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Jerome  sufficient  time  may  well 
have  elapsed  for  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 
The  general  education  of  Vigilantius  seems  to  have 
been  good,  though  his  theological  training  was 
less  p^ect.  Certain  incautious  expressions,  as 
dubbing  those  who  venerated  relics  *'  idolaters/' 
betray  the  impetuous  Gascon;  his  polemics  were, 
however,  not  personal  or  partisan,  but  were  in- 
spired by  his  belief  that  religion  was  imperiled. 

While,  during  his  lifetime,  Vigilantius  was  pro- 
tected by  his  sympathizers,  his  permanent  achieve- 
ments were  scanty.  In  his  i>e  dogmaiibus  ecdeaias- 
ticis  (xl.,  Ixxiii.)  Gennadius  states  that  only  the 
followers  of  Vigilantius  and  Eimomius  rejected  the 
veneration  of  relics  and  the  building  of  and  pilgrim- 
age to  churches  in  honor  of  the  martyrs.  litter  the 
name  of  Vigilantius  vanishes  altogether,  even  by 
the  time  of  Isidore  of  Seville.  His  motives  were 
not  dogmatic;  he  perceived  and  assailed  a  series  of 
what  he  deemed  abuses  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Church  of  his  time,  considering  these  to  be  super- 
stitions that  formed  the  chief  barrier  to  the  vic- 
torious progress  of  Christianity.  He  assailed  neither 
monasticism  nor  the  merit  arising  from  almsgiving 
nor  celibacy  in  themselves,  but  only  as  leading  by 
excess  of  emphasis  to  the  opposite  extreme.  He 
feared  that  the  veneration  of  martyrs  would  lead  to 
depreciation  of  Christ,  though  some  of  his  argu- 
ments, such  as  the  inability  of  the  dead  to  intercede 
successfully  for  the  living,  seem  to  have  been  after- 
thoughts. His  arguments  were  without  efifect;  he 
underestimated  the  religious  needs  of  the  multi- 
tudes! and  was  not  himself  high  enough  above  their 


level  to  achieve  even  temporary  suoeess  with  the 
great  mass  of  Catholic  Christians. 

(G.  A.  JCUCHER.) 


BiBuooaAPHT:   Jerome,  EpiM.,  Vdl.,  hrm.,  Ixi.. 

tnnal.  in  NPNF,  2d  aer..  vL  96  eqq.,  119  eqq.,  131  eoq.. 
212  eqq.;  ideoi.  "  AsBinst  VigiUntiiis."  Eds.  trmaaL  in 
NPNF,  ut  map.,  pp.  417-423;  Gennadius,  De  wir.  m., 
xxxvi.;  W.  8.  GiUy.  ViaiUaiHuM  and  kU  Timm,  LcMukm. 
1844  (thoroui^):  TOlemont.  Mhmoirf,  xiL  191-196,  2«6- 
209,  287-289;  Hiatoirt  lUtirmn  de  la  France,  n.  57  aqq.; 
C.  W.  F.  Waleh,|ffuA>rMderlC«Cfermem  iiL  G73-704,  L«ip- 
■ie.  1766;  Lindner,  De  Joviniano  H  VioQantio  pto-tori* 
dodrmm  tv.  et  v.  eaculo  aniesioname,  Leipsic,  1839;  W. 
Schmidt,  VyfOanUue,  aetn  VerhAUnia  zum  ktili(fem  Hier- 
onymue,  MOnvter,  1860;  P.  F.  Ludos,  D%^  Anfikmg^^  dee 
HeOMffenkyUe,  pp.  327-329.  TOblncen.  1904;  Bajrie.  ZHc- 
fKmarv.  v.  47(M74;  Geillier.  AvUun  eaerU,  rvL  606-607; 
KL,  zii.  953^56;  DCS,  iv.  1141-43. 

VI6ILIUS,  vi-jU'i-us:  Pope  537-^55.  He  came 
of  a  Roman  patrician  family,  and  was  a  deacon 
during  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  11.  Vigilius 
seems  to  have  been  an  opponent  of  Gothic  rule  and 

to  have  worked  against  it  after  being 

Early       i^ipointed  apocrisiary  of  the  Curia  at 

Pontificate.  Constantinople.      On    the    death    of 

Agapetus    (Apr.    22,     536),    Vigilius 
promised  Empress  Theodora  that,  if  he  were  elected 
pope,  he  would  oppose  the  Council  of  CSialcedon 
and  intercede  for  the  deposed  patriarchs  Anthi- 
mus,  Severus,  and  Theodosius  (see  Monophtbites). 
When  he  arrived  in  Rome,  however,  he  found  SiJ- 
verius  (q.v.),  the  candidate  of  Theodahat,  already 
enthroned,  but  the  intruder  was  removed  with  the 
aid  of  Belisarius,  to  whom  Vigilius  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Theodora,  and  on  Mar.  29,  537,  Vig;ilius 
ascended  the  papal  throne.    How  far  Vigilius  ful- 
filled his  promise  to  the  empress  is  uncertain.     A 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  patriarchs  already 
mentioned  is  preserved  by  Liberatus  (MPL,  Ixviii. 
1041)  and  Victor  of  Tunnenna  (q.v.),  in  which, 
while  strictly  enjoining  silence  upon  them,  he  ex- 
presses his  sympathy  with  them,  saying:  "  \^^e  do 
not  confess  two  natures  of  Christ,  but  one  Christ 
composed  of  two  natures."    But  according  to  the 
Liber  pontificalis  he  wrote  Theodora  flatly  refusing 
to  make  peace  with  heretics.    The  latter  communi- 
cation is  obviously  apocryphal,  and  the  authentic- 
ity of  the  former  letter  is  more  than  doubtful. 
Several  years  passed  before  Vigilius  became  in- 
volved with  the  government  at  Constantinople  con- 
cerning dogmatic  problems.    On  Sept.  17,  540,  at 
the  insistance  of  Justinian,  the  pope  found  himself 
obliged,  in  two  letters  to  the  emperor  and  the  Patri- 
arch Menas  (LiUeris  demantia  and  Licei  univeraa), 
to  subscribe  to  the  Chalcedonian  creed  and  to  ana- 
thematize   the    monophysite   patriarchs.      Little 
besides  this  is  known  of  the  early  years  of  his  pion- 
tificate.   The  deacon  Arator,  in  his  Epistola  ad  Vigil- 
ium  (MPLf  Ixviii.  73  sqq.),  praises  him  for  his  ac- 
tivity during  the  siege  of  Rome;  and  an  inscription, 
probably  contemporary,  states  that  he  restored  the 
graves  of  the  martyrs  Alexander,  Vitalis,  and  Ufar- 
tialis.    On  Mar.  6,  538,  he  directed  C^Bsarius  of  Arl^ 
(q.v.)  to  inform  Theudebert,  king  of  Austrasia,  of 
penance  to  be  done  because  of  his  marital  affairs; 
on  June  29,  538,  he  issued  certain  instructions  to 
Profuturus,  bishop  of  Braga;   on  Oct.  18,  543,  he 
informed  Auxanius,  the  successor  of  Ca^arius  at 
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Aries,  that  he  could  not  send  him  the  pallium  with- 
out first  infonning  the  emperor;  on  May  22,  545, 
he  conferred  the  pallium  on  Auxanius,  and  on  Aug. 
23,  546,  on  Auxanius'  successor,  Aurelian. 

By  546  "N^gilius  was  no  longer  in  Rome,  for  in  the 
mean  time  the  "  Three-chapters  Controversy  "  (q.v.) 
had  broken  out.    His  situation  was  grave  from  the 

first,  and  became  still  more  critical 

Three-     when  Justinian  commanded  him  to 

Chapters    appear  in  person  at  Constantinople. 

Controversy.  In  544  or  545  Vigilius  accordingly  left 

Rome,  never  to  return;  whether  he 
w^as  detained  by  force,  as  the  lAher  potUificalis  states, 
is  uncertain;  and,  after  a  sojourn  of  some  length 
in  Sicily,  he  reached  Constantinople,  by  way  of 
Illyria  and  Greece,  late  in  546  or  early  in  547, 
Pelagius  (q.v.)  remaining  in  Rome  as  his  represent- 
ative. In  the  mean  time  he  had  bitterly  reproached 
Menas  for  subscribing  to  the  edict  and  had  approved 
the  course  of  Stephanus  in  breaking  off  religious 
fellowship  with  him,  an  example  followed  by  many 
of  the  cleigy  and  laity,  as  well  as  by  the  African 
Church.  Though  he  was  officially  received  by  Jus- 
tinian with  the  highest  respect,  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  soon  became  evident.  The  first  step  made 
by  the  pope  is  problematical.  Theophanes  implies 
that  soon  after  his  arrival  he  condemned  the  three 
chapters,  but  this  is  highly  improbable,  since  he 
renewed  religious  fellowship  with  Menas,  the  two 
being  reconciled  at  the  instance  of  Theodora  on 
June  29.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Justinian  had 
even  threatened  to  imprison  the  pope.  To  this 
period  probably  belong  the  two  letters  in  which 
Vigilius  promised  the  emperor  and  empress  to  con- 
demn the  three  chapters,  these  letters  to  be  kept 
secret  for  the  time  being,  but  later  coming  to  light 
at  a  critical  moment.  The  emphasis  laid  on  the 
rights  of  the  Curia  in  these  documents  was  plainly 
intended  to  create  the  impression  that  the  pope 
was  the  arbitrator  in  the  matter,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  had  tied  his  own  hands.  Nevertheless, 
he  convened  seventy  bishops,  and  in  three  sessions 
debated  whether  the  edict  concerning  the  three 
chapters  was  contradictory  to  the  Coimcil  of 
Chalcedon.  When,  however,  Facundus,  the  most 
eloquent  and  learned  of  the  faction  under  condem- 
nation, desired  to  speak,  Vigilius  adjourned  the  ses- 
sion and  required  each  of  those  who  took  part  to 
submit  a  written  opinion.  These  opinions,  imder 
monophysite  influence,  were  rendered  in  the  de- 
sired terms,  and  Vigilius  had  them  presented  to  the 
emperor  immediately.  The  pope  now  took  a  de- 
cisive step,  and  on  Easter  Even,  548,  sent  Menas 
his  Judieatufnf  in  which  he  unreservedly  condemned 
the  three  chapters  and  as  imreservedly  accepted 
the  Chaloedonian  creed.  The  publication  of  this 
document  by  his  nephew  and  deacon  Rusticus 
roused  a  tumult  of  opposition  throughout  the  West. 
This  opposition  seems  to  have  produced  an  impres- 
sion at  court,  for  otherwise  Justinian  would  scarcely 
have  returned  his  Judicaium  to  Vigilius  or  have 
thought  of  referring  the  entire  matter  to  a  great 
synod.  On  Aug.  15,  550,  however,  he  exacted  from 
the  pope  an  oath  to  proceed  in  the  condemnation 
of  the  three  chapters,  though  in  conference  with 
the  emperor  Vigilius  secured  a  promise  that  no 


further  action  should  be  taken  until  the  synod  had 
been  convened.  In  the  summer  of  551  Justinian 
unexpectedly  anticipated  the  decision  of  the  synod 
and  in  a  new  edict  renewed  the  condemnation  of 
the  three  chapters. 

Vigilius  now  assumed  the  offensive  instead  of  the 
defensive,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Pelagius, 
who  about  this  time  arrived  from  Rome.  The  pope 
correctly  saw  his  chief  enemy  in  Theo- 
Vacillating  dorus  Ascidas,  whom  he  excommuni- 
Course.  cated  in  the  middle  of  July.  But  Vigil- 
ius no  longer  felt  safe,  and  fled  from 
the  Domus  Placidia,  the  residence  of  the  apocrisiary, 
to  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Hormisda,  where,  on 
Aug.  17,  he  pronounced  Theodorus  deposed  and 
his  adherents,  including  Menas,  excommimicated, 
though  these  sentences  were  to  remain  secret  until 
their  effect  upon  Justinian  and  those  condemned 
should  be  ascertained.  The  attempt  to  tear  him 
from  sanctuary  failed,  but  on  assurance  of  safety 
from  Justinian  the  pope  returned  to  the  Domus 
Placidia,  only  to  leave  it  again  on  the  night  of 
Dec.  23  and  take  refuge  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Eu- 
phemia  at  Chalcedon.  Even  there  he  was  exposed 
to  peril,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  publication 
of  his  ban  on  Theodorus  and  his  open  letter  of  Feb. 
5,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received  in  Constantinople.  His  excommunicated 
opponents,  however,  now  laid  before  the  pope  a 
defense  of  their  tenets  with  a  corresponding  creed; 
and  after  the  death  of  Menas  the  new  Patriarch 
Eutychius  sent  Vigilius  a  courteous  notification  of 
his  accession  (Jan.  6,  553).  Hereupon  the  pope 
declared  himself  ready  for  a  synod,  though  he  de- 
sired that  it  be  held  in  Italy  or  Sicily.  The  emperor 
finally  informed  the  pope  that  he  must  either  attend 
the  synod  or  have  it  opened  without  his  presence. 
Vigilius  remained  true  to  his  refusal  to  appear,  de- 
claring that  he  would  give  his  opinion  in  writing. 
On  May  5,  553,  the  synod  convened,  and  on  May 
14  Vigilius  completed  his  ConstUtUum  de  tribus  capv- 
tvlis,  in  which  he  rejected  all  community  of  spirit 
with  the  followers  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and 
yet  declined  to  condenm  the  three  chapters.  The 
docmnent  was  to  be  presented  to  Justinian  on  May 
25,  but  he  refused  to  receive  it,  and  his  commissary 
laid  before  the  synod  the  secret  letters  mentioned 
above,  in  which  Vigilius  had  promised  to  condemn 
the  three  chapters.  At  the  same  time  the  command 
was  given  to  strike  the  pope's  name  from  the  dip- 
tychs,  and  the  final  decision  of  the  synod  in  its 
eighth  session  (June  2)  was  in  harmony  with  the 
imperial  wish  concerning  the  three  chapters. 
Whether  Vigilius  was  condemned  to  banishment  is 
uncertain,  but  at  all  events  he  could  scarcely  re- 
turn to  Italy,  where  Justinian's  power  was  at  its 
zenith.  Nevertheless,  efforts  seem  to  have  been 
made  at  Rome  to  secure  his  return,  and  the  result 
was  the  complete  recantation  of  Vigilius.  He  an- 
nounced his  change  of  position  in  a  letter  to  the 
Patriarch  Eutychius  on  Dec.  8,  553,  and  explained 
it  at  length  on  Feb.  26, 554,  in  his  ConstUtUum  Vigilii 
pro  damnaiione  trium  capitulorum.  By  his  recan- 
tation he  gained  return  to  Rome,  formal  sanction 
being  given  by  Justinian  on  Aug.  13,  554;  but  he 
died  at  Syracuse,  on  his  way  home,  June  7,  555, 
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being  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Marcello  on  the 
Via  Salaria. 

Vigili\2S   was   no   uncompromising   adherent   of 
what  he  deemed  right;  and  though  it  is  true  that 
the  justice  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
His         three  chapters  is  a  moot  question,  that 
Character,  the  dogmatic  verdict  can  not  be  ren- 
dered simply  from  the  attitude  of  the 
Africans  and  their  sympathizers,  and  that  ecclesi- 
astical polity  had  some  reason  to  sacrifice  Theodore 
for  Chalcedon,  all  this  does  not  justify  his  insta- 
bility.   And  while  his  policy  was,  in  its  last  analy- 
sis, the  essentially  papal  principle  of  refusing  to 
allow  the  State  to  dictate  to  the  Church,  he  lacked 
ability  to  attain  his  ends  by  other  than  surreptitious 
means.    When,  under  the  influence  of  Pelagius,  he 
demanded  a  free  council  on  western  soil  and  de- 
clined to  attend  the  synod  at  Constantinople,  he 
was  on  the  right  path,  dangerous  as  this  might 
prove  when  opposed  to  the  policy  of  an  emperor 
like  Justinian;   but  his  past  was  against  him,  and 
his  recantation  might 'have  been  expected. 

(G.  KRt^GEB.) 
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TUBA  Ck>MTBOVXB8T. 

VIGILIUS  OF  THAPSUS:  Bishop  of  Thapsus 
(the  modem  Dimas  or  Ras  Dimas,  00  m.  s.e.  of 
Tunis);  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century.  He  is  to  be  identified  with  the  "  Vigilius 
Tapsitanus,"  who  with  others  was  cited  by  Hun- 
erich  to  appear  at  Carthage  on  Feb.  1,  484,  to  give 
an  account  of  his  faith;  and  probably  also  with  the 
"  Vigilius  Tapsensis,"  who,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  manuscripts,  wrote  three  books  against 
Eutychianism.  No  other  details  of  his  life  are 
known  with  certainty,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
after  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  visit  to  Car- 
thage he  was  banished;  at  least,  he  must  have  been 
deposed  like  all  the  other  Catholic  bishops.  Accord- 
ing to  Theodulf  of  Orleans  {De  Spiritu  Sancto,  MPL, 
cv.  273),  and  ^neas  of  Paris  (Adv.  GroBcoa,  MPL, 
cxxi.  717),  Vigilius  composed  his  works  against 
Eutyches  at  Constantinople.  More  might  be  stated 
concerning  the  episcopal  career  of  Vigilius  coiild  he 
be  identified  with  the  Vigilius  to  whom  Celsus  ad- 
dressed his  De  Judaica  incrediditate  (Cyprian,  ed. 
G.  Hartel,  Vienna,  1871,  III.,  iii.  119-132).  He 
would  then  seem  to  have  been  a  monk  suddenly 
raised  to  the  episcopate  to  end  the  controversies 
concerning  the  choice  of  a  bishop  at  a  time  of  per- 


secution when  bishops  stood  in  immineat  peril  of 
death.  This  identification,  however,  is  UDoertain, 
and  his  own  writings  contain  nothing  coneeming 
the  events  of  his  life. 

Perceiving  the  spread  of  Eutychianism  in  the 
East,  Vigilius  wrote  at  the  exhortation  of  his  "  holy 
brethren "  the  Libri  quinque  contra  Eutyckdem 
(MPL,  Ixii.  95-154)  formerly  ascribed  to  Vigilius 
of  Trent  (q.v.).  In  his  refutation  of  Eutyches  he 
proceeds  from  the  Catholic  principle  of  the  mean 
between  the  extreme  and  mutually  antagonistic 
views  of  heretics.  The  date  of  the  work  is  imcer^ 
tain,  but  should  probably  be  set  not  long  after  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  In  the  fifth  book  Vigilius 
alludes  to  his  polemics  against  Sabellius,  Photinus, 
and  Arius.  This  work,  in  three  books,  and  entitled 
by  the  first  editor  of  Vigilius  (F.  ChifOet,  Vietoru 
Vitensis  et  Vigilii  Tapaenns  pirmndiB  Bizacena 
epUcoporum  opera,  Dijon,  1664)  Contra  Arianos, 
etc.,  dialoguB  {MPL,  bui.  179-238),  is  in  the  f onn 
of  a  debate  between  Athanasius  (Vigilius  himself), 
Arius,  Sabellius,  and  Photinus  before  the  judge 
Probus  (God).  Sabellius  and  Photinus  advance 
arguments  which  prove  mutually  destructive,  so 
that  only  Athanasius  and  Arius  remain,  the  victory 
being  awarded  the  former  by  the  judge.  From  this 
work  an  extract  was  made,  apparently  in  the  Caro- 
lingian  period,  in  which  only  Arius  and  Athanasius 
debate,  an  introduction  being  provided  on  the  basis 
of  the  "  Church  History  "  of  Rufinus  {MPL,  brii. 
155-180).  It  is  also  very  probable  that  the  Liber 
contra  Fdidanum  ei  Arianum  de  unitate  TrinUaHs 
ad  Optatum  {MPL,  bui.  333-352)  was  written  by 
Vigilius. 

Vigilius  of  Thapsus  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
other  works  now  lost.  In  his  Dialogua  (ii.  45)  he 
mentions  a  polemic  "  against  Maribadus,"  prob- 
ably the  deacon  Marivadus,  who  enjoyed  the  special 
favor  of  Hunerich.  Chifflet  wrongly  identified  this 
lost  work  with  the  Idacii  Clari  Hiepani  contra  Vari- 
madum  Arianum  Liber  et  diffidUimortan  quorumque 
locorum  de  Trinitate  dedaraHo  {MPL,  bdi.  351-434), 
first  edited  by  J.  Sichardt  in  his  Antidotum  (Basel, 
1528).  Vigilius  also  replied  to  the  attack  of  the 
Arian  bishop  Palladius  on  Ambrose  {Dialogxu,  ii. 
50).  This  work  has  likewise  vanished.  (}hifflet 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Vigilius  the  De  Trinitate  libri 
duodecim  {MPL,  bdi.  237-334),  but  of  these  only 
books  i.-viii.  belong  together,  ix.-xii.  being  by  an- 
other author,  while  even  the  first  eight  books  rep- 
resent a  revised  and  enlarged  second  edition  of  the 
books  i.-vii.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  both 
these  recensions  were  written  in  Spain,  not  Africa 
or  Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century.  In  all  probability  books  i.- 
vii.  of  the  De  Trinitate  were  written  by  Gregory  of 
Elvira  (q.v.),  the  author  of  the  pseudo-Ambroeian 
De  fide  {MPL,  bdi.  449-468),  whose  seven  books 
De  Trinitate,  written  before  383,  had  been  sus- 
pected of  Sabellianism,  and  who  had  accordingly 
composed  the  De  fide  and  revised  his  seven  books, 
besides  adding  an  eighth.  The  LSbdlus  fidei,  the 
ninth  book  of  the  De  Trinitate,  must  be  by  the  same 
author.  Books  x.-xii.  of  the  De  Trinitate  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  studied.  The  concluding  por- 
tions of  the  first  and  second  parts  are  repeated  word 
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for  inrord  in  the  De  ratione  fidei  and  the  De  Spiritu 
SaruUo  of  Nicetas  of  Remesiana  (ed.  A.  E.  Bum, 
Cambridge,  1905);  and  the  twelfth  book  haa  been 
ascribed  by  the  Benedictines  to  Athanasius.  This 
last  is  a  collection  of  Scriptural  passages  demonstra- 
ting the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  is  now 
generally  held  that  it  can  not  be  a  translation  from 
the  Greek.  It  shows  affinities,  however,  with  the 
pseudo(7)-Athanasian  De  incarnati(me  Dei  VeHn  et 
contra  Arianos  (MPL,  xxvi.  981-1028). 

Several  other  works  have  been  ascribed  to  this 
Vigiliua:  Sohdiones  objedionum  Arianorum  {MPL, 
bcii.  469^72);  CoUatio  beati  Augustini  cum  Pas- 
cerUio  Ariano  (MPL,  xxxiii.  1156-62);  AUercatio 
ecdesicB  et  synagogoB  {MPL,  xlii.  1131-40);  Liber 
contra  Ftdgentium  DonatUtam  (MPL,  xliii.  763- 
774;  this  certainly  of  African  origin);  Conflictm 
OcUfholici  et  Serapianis  de  Deo  trino  et  una  (MPL, 
liii.  239-322;  usually  attributed  to  Amobius);  and 
a  number  of  others,  one  of  which,  the  De  conflictu 
tnriiUum  etvUiorum  (MPL,  xl.  1091-1106),  was  cer- 
tainly written  by  Ambrosius  Autpertus,  while  the 
rest  admit  of  no  final  decision.  In  his  InstUtUio  di- 
vinarum  litterarum  (ix.;  MPL,  Ixx.  1122),  Cassio- 
dorus  mentions  an  African  Bishop  Vigilius  as  the 
author  of  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  thousand 
years  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  it  is  uncertain 
w^hether  this  author  was  Vigilius  of  Thapsus. 

(Gerhard  Ficker.) 
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iii.  216,  235,  Brixen,  1816-17;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Dom  apoa- 
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zu  ViffUiua  von  Thapsua,  Leipsic,  1897;  Bardenhewer, 
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J.  Quitt,  in  J.  Straygowski,  ByzatUiniache  Denkm&ler,  iii. 
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VIGILinS  OF  TRENT:  Bishop  of  that  see;  d. 
at  Trent  June  26,  400.  The  actuality  of  his  exist- 
ence and  that  of  his  circle  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  Christianizing  and  Catholicizing 
of  the  Rhstian  Alps  district.  His  predecessor 
Abundantius,  the  first  known  bishop  of  the  place, 
took  part  in  a  synod  at  Aquileia  (q.v.)  in  381  which 
was  directed  against  the  Arians.  Vigilius  arrived  at 
Trent  about  that  time  with  his  mother  Maxentia 
and  his  brothers  Claudianus  (Confessor;  ASB,  Mar. 
i.  427)  and  Majorianus  (Martyr;  ASB,  Mar.,  ii.  398); 
and  though  he  was  but  twenty  years  old,  he  was 
consecrated  bishop,  and  received  the  insignia  from 
Ambrose  of  Milan  with  the  letter  of  induction 
(Epist.,  xxix.,  in  MPL,  xvi.  982).  He  built  the 
churches  of  Gervasius  and  Protasius  at  Trent,  and 
carried  on  energetic  missions  in  his  diocese  and  in 
those  of  Verona  and  Brixen.  Great  excitement  at- 
tended the  martyrdom  of  the  three  missionaries 
who  hailed  from  Cappadocia,  Sisinnius,  Martyrius, 
and  Alexander,  of  whom  Vigilius  speaks  in  two 
letters,  one  to  Simplician  of  Milan,  successor  of 
Ambrose,  and  the  other  to  Chrysostom  at  Con- 
stantinople. Because  of  these  letters  he  appears  in 
the  work  of  Gennadius  (De  vir.  ill.,  xxxviii.,  Eng. 
transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii.  392).  VigiUus  him- 
self  suffered  a  martyr's  death.  The  dogmatic 
writings  ascribed   to   him   are   not  his,  but   be- 


ong  to  Vigilius  of  Thapsus  (q.v.),  with  whom   he 

was  confused.  (F.  Arnold.) 

BxBLZooaAPHT:  ASB,  June,  v.  165-168,  ef.  the  material  col- 
lected in  ASBt  May  vii.  143  aqq.*  under  the  names  of  Sisin- 
nius and  Alexander;  J.  Q.  Siilser,  Dia  WiaderauMndtmg 
dar  Uma  dea  glorreichan  M&rtyrera  Viffiliiu  Biachofa  .  .  . 
mm  Trient,  Trent,  1863;  Tillemont,  Mimoirea,  x.  542- 
552;  Benedict,  Count  of  Giovanelli,  in  BeUrdge  aur  Oe- 
achichie  von  Tirol  tmd  Vorarlbergt  iv.  1-152,  Innabniok, 
1828;  XL,  xii.  962-064. 

VIGILS :  Services,  originally  consisting  of  hymns, 
prayers,  lessons,  and  processions,  held  on  the  eve 
of  high  festivals,  for  which  they  form  the  prepara- 
tion. Religious  meetings  were  held  at  night  even 
in  the  primitive  Church,  but  the  only  night  in  the 
church  year  which  then  was  wholly  passed  in  fasting 
and  vigil  was  Easter  eve.  Somewhat  later  the  eve 
of  Whitsunday  was  observed  with  special  solemnity. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  vigil  of  Easter 
was  deemed  the  most  appropriate  time  for  baptism, 
the  Eucharist,  and  ordination,  and  next  in  honor 
were  the  vigils  of  Whitsunday  and  Christmas.  After 
the  twelfth  century  special  vigils  preceded  the 
feasts  of  the  Virgin.  After  the  fourth  century  vigils 
were  celebrated  with  magnificence,  and  occasionally 
were  marred  by  conduct  which  rendered  it  necessary 
in  places  to  debar  women  from  them.  By  the  end 
of  the  same  century  vigils  in  honor  of  individual 
mart3rrs  seem  also  to  have  been  fully  developed. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  vigils  proper  were  celebrated 
only  in  the  monasteries,  the  celebration  of  the  vigils 
in  the  churches  being  either  included  in  matins  or 
vespers  or  transformed  into  fasts.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  vigil  is  now  celebrated  chiefly 
on  the  morning  before  the  festival,  except  at  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  Eve.  Nominal  vigils  occur  at  Epiph- 
any, Ascension,  Whitsimday,  the  Annunciation, 
and  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  John's 
Day,  All  Saints',  St.  Laurence's  Day,  and  the  days 
of  the  apostles  Matthew,  Peter,  Jude,  James,  Simon, 
Thomas,  and  Andrew.  Services  among  Protestants 
which  correspond  in  some  degree  to  vigils  are  the 
Moravian  observances  at  Good  Friday  and  Easter, 
and  the  very  common  "  watch-meetings  "  lasting 
imtil  midnight  on  the  last  night  of  the  year. 

[The  Anglican  Church  has  the  following  vigils,  on 
which  abstinence  is  enjoined:  the  evens  of  the  Na- 
tivity, Purification,  Annunciation,  Easter,  Ascen- 
sion, and  Pentecost,  and  the  days  of  Saints  Mat- 
thias, John  the  Baptist,  Peter,  James,  Bartholomew, 
Matthew,  Simon  and  Jude,  Andrew,  Thomas,  and 
All  Saints.  If  any  of  these  feasts  falls  on  Monday, 
the  vigil  is  held  on  Saturday.  The  celebration  of 
the  midnight  Eucharist  at  Christmas,  frequent  in 
the  Anglican  communion,  is  not  a  vigil.] 

(O.  ZOCKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Bingham,  Oriffinaa,  VII.,  x.  1,  XIII.,  ix. 
4,  XVI.  xl.  17.  XX.,  vii.  9;  J.  C.  W.  Auguati.  DankwHr- 
diakeiten,  i.  131,  vii.  170  sqq.,  viii.  138-139.  ix.  413,  x.  319, 
12  vols..  Leipsio,  1717-31;  S.  B&umer,  Oeaehichta  daa 
Breviera,  paasim,  Freiburg,  1895;  O.  Zdckler.  Aakaaa  und 
M&nchtum,  i.  168-169,  2d  ed.,  Frankfort,  1897;  K.  A.  H. 
Kellner,  Haoriolooie,  Freiburg,  1901:  DC  A,  ii.  2017. 

VILATTE,  JOSEPH  RENE  (ARCHBISHOP 
MAR  TIMOTHEUS):  Old  CathoUc;  b.  in  Paris 
Jan.  24,  1854.  After  service  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  Villatte  passed  two  years  in  Canada  as  teacher 
and  lay  assistant  to  a  French  mission-priest,  followed 
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by  one  year  in  the  House  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at 
Naumur,  Belgium,  and  a  second  devoted  to  private 
preparation  for  the  priesthood,  before  entering  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Laurence,  Montreal,  Canada.  Sev- 
eral anti-Roman  lectures  of  ex-Father  Chiniquy, 
heard  in  the  interval  between  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  caused  spiritual  conflict  from  doctrinal 
doubts.  Unable  to  continue  consistently  his  semi- 
nary studies,  an  invitation  of  the  president  of  The 
Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  was  accepted,  and 
two  years'  study  there  convinced  him  both  of  papal 
additions  to  the  primitive  Catholic  faith,  and  of 
defective  Protestant  interpretation  of  its  traditional 
teachings.  Unwilling,  however,  to  leave  the  Roman 
Church,  he  now  entered  the  monastery  of  the 
clerics  of  St.  Viator  at  Bourbonnais,  111.,  but  after 
six  months'  stay,  continuing  inner  conflicts  impelled 
him  to  seek  counsel  from  Chiniquy,  who  advised  him 
to  begin  mission-work  among  the  French  and  Bel- 
gians of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  send  a  statement  of 
his  doctrinal  difficulties  to  P^re  Hyacinthe  of  Paris 
(see  LoTBON,  Charles  Jean  Marie  Augustin 
Hyacinthe).  The  latter  replied  urging  a  personal 
conference  regarding  Roman  Catholic  reform  in 
America,  and  a  proposed  ordination  as  priest  by 
Bishop  Eduard  Herzog  (q.v.)  of  Bern.  Circimi- 
stances  forced  Vilatte,  however,  to  follow  Hya- 
cinthe's  alternative  advice  to  consult  with  the 
Episcopal  Bishop  Brown  of  Wisconsin,  who  wished 
to  ordain  him  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
but  Vilatte,  adhering  to  the  original  counsel  of 
Hyacinthe,  later  left  America  for  Bern,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  the  Old  Catholic 
Bishop  Herzog  in  1885. 

Vilatte's  missionary  activity  among  the  French 
and  Belgians  in  Wisconsin  soon  won  many  adher- 
ents, including  several  ex-Roman  priests  as  assist- 
ants. Reports  of  his  successful  movement  in  Amer- 
ica led  the  Old  Catholic  priests  and  bishops  of 
Holland  to  submit  a  proposal,  which  was  accepted, 
to  attach  the  clergy  and  missions  to  their  hierarchy 
iustead  of  remaining  in  ^ucwi-connection  with  the 
Episcopal  diocese  of  Fond  du  Lac.  The  successor 
of  Bishop  Brown,  hoping  to  avert  the  prospective 
separation,  addressed  Archbishop  Heykamp  of 
Utrecht,  asserting  the  orthodoxy  of  Anglican  teach- 
ing and  the  validity  of  its  episcopal  succession,  and 
concluded  with  the  proposal  that  Vilatte  be  conse- 
crated abbot-bishop  with  monastic  jurisdiction  only, 
instead  of  with  the  anticipated  diocesan  authority 
of  a  Catholic  bishop.  The  bishops  of  Holland  still 
insisting,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  conferring  the 
episcopate,  on  the  cessation  of  all  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions with  the  Episcopalians,  the  required  separa- 
tion was  formally  effected.  But  the  promised  con- 
secration was  withheld,  and  soon  after  the  Russian 
Bishop  Vladimir  of  Alaska,  approving  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  and  the  official  acts  of  Vilatte  in  seek- 
ing to  obtain  a  bishop  for  the  Old  Catholics  of 
America,  intervened  and  referred  their  status  to  the 
Holy  Synod  for  determination. 

While  awaiting  its  decision,  Vilatte  also  con- 
sulted with  Archbishop  Alvarez  of  Ceylon  who,  as 
the  leader  of  a  large  niunber  of  Portuguese  Roman 
Catholics,  had  received  archiepiscopal  consecration 
from  the  legate  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  assisted 


by  two  Syrian  metropolitans.  Alvarez,  likewise 
approving  Vilatte's  confession  of  faith  and  official 
acts,  offered  to  come  to  America  and  consecrate 
him  bishop;  but  after  a  number  of  months'  waiting 
without  a  decision  from  the  Holy  Synod  on  his 
status,  Vilatte  left  America  for  Ceylon  to  receive 
the  offered  episcopate.  After  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  his  ecclesiastical  position,  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch  authorized  his  elevation  to  the  hierarchy, 
and  his  consecration  as  archbishop  of  the  archdiocese 
of  America,  which  was  conferred  in  May,  1892. 

Soon  after  Vilatte's  return  to  America,  Polish 
Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Detroit,  Geveland,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  cities  placed  themselves  and  their 
parishes  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  new  missions 
were  begun  in  other  places  for  which  Vilatte  or- 
dained priests  as  needed.  The  steadily  increasing 
growth  of  this  movement  gave  hope  for  the  oi^gani- 
zation  of  a  coherent  Polish  Catholic  Church  in 
America.  After  successive  annual  conferences  of 
the  priests  and  delegates  from  their  parishes,  the 
proposal  to  elect  a  Polish  suffragan  bishop  was  ap- 
proved, and  in  1897  Father  Kaminski  of  Buffalo 
was  chosen.  Father  Kozlowski  of  Chicago,  the  dis- 
appointed candidate,  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  the 
result,  called  in  that  city  a  second  convention  of  hi5 
partizans,  which  elected  him  as  rival  bishop,  but 
when  he  sought  confirmation,  Vilatte  was  consist- 
ently compelled  to  refuse  him  recognition.  Failing 
after  repeated  attempts  to  secure  the  promise  of 
consecration,  Kozlowski  left  America  for  Europe, 
and  was  later  consecrated  rival  bishop  by  Herzog  of 
Bern.  Factional  strife  among  the  Polish  priests 
soon  destroyed  all  prospect  of  an  oiganized  Polish 
Catholic  Church,  and  Vilatte,  becoming  finaUy  con- 
vinced that  deliberate  defiance  of  the  canonical 
authority  of  their  Roman  ordinaries,  rather  than 
Catholic  reform,  was  the  impelling  motive  of  the 
movement,  advised  them  either  to  accept  fully  and 
freely  the  Old  Catholic  principles,  or  to  return  to 
the  Roman  Chiurch.  The  evident  unwillingness  to 
accept  required  doctrinal  reforms  left  Vilatt«  no 
alternative  but  to  withdraw  his  approval  of  their 
movement;  and  in  1898  he  consecrated  Father 
Kaminski  of  Buffalo  as  suffragan  bishop  for  those 
priests  and  parishes  which  accepted  them.  Soon 
after  this,  Vilatte  left  America  for  Paris  to  consult 
with  advisers  regarding  his  f utiu'e  course,  interrupt- 
ing his  journey  to  ordain  to  the  priesthood  Father 
Ignatius  (see  Ltxe,  Joseph  Leycester)  and  an- 
other monk  of  Llanthony,  Wales.  Being  advised  in 
Paris  to  visit  Rome,  after  a  retreat  at  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  at  ligug^,  Vilatte  personally  offered 
his  acceptance  of  the  plea  of  the  pope  to  Eastern 
prelates  for  union  with  the  Holy  See;  but  after  the 
solemn  recognition  of  his  episcopal  character  by  the 
Holy  Office,  followed  by  months  of  waiting  for  a 
decision  on  his  status,  and  a  required  retreat  in  the 
Trappist  monastery  of  Mt.  Mellary,  Ireland,  later 
developments  compelled  him  to  recall  his  accept- 
ance on  his  return  to  Rome. 

His  presence  in  Paris  impelled  Paolo  Miraglia,  the 
leader  of  Roman  Catholic  reform  in  northern  Italy, 
to  write  to  him  regarding  the  movement  and  con- 
cerning consecration  to  the  episcopate.  After  care- 
ful consideration,  the  request  was  granted,  and  on 
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May  3,  1900,  Miraglia  was  consecrated  in  Piaoensa 
bishop  T^onarius  for  Italy.  Returning  to  America, 
Chicago  was  chosen  in  1902  as  the  permanent  archi- 
episcopal  seat,  and  a  mission  begun  by  Father 
Elanski.  In  1903  Vilatte  was  ur^ed  by  several 
Anglican  clerical  adherents  to  come  to  England  to 
assist  their  proposed  Catholic  reform.  The  new 
movement  seemed  to  promise  success,  and  after 
being  assured  of  the  acceptance  of  the  required 
principles  by  their  designated  leader,  a  married  ex- 
Anglican  cleric,  he  was  first  successively  ordained 
de  novo  subdeacon,  deacon,  and  priest,  and  then 
soleomly  consecrated  as  a  Catholic  bidhop.  This 
third  episcopal  consecration  conferred  by  Vilatte  is 
especially  noteworthy  because  the  bishop-elect  was 
not,  like  the  two  preceding  priests,  a  celibate.  The 
precedent  of  Vilatte  was  followed  by  Archbishop 
Gul  of  Utrecht  in  consecrating  several  years  later 
Arnold  H.  Mathew  of  England,  who  had  married 
after  his  ordination  in  the  Roman  Church.  In 
1906,  after  the  abolition  of  the  concordat  concluded 
with  the  Roman  Church  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
Vilatte  was  summoned  to  Paris  by  a  league  of 
French  laymen,  directed  by  Mon.  Henri  de  Houx, 
members  of  different  parishes  in  various  cities,  who 
were  desirous  of  detaching  themselves  from  the 
Roman  Church,  and  accepting  the  associations  law. 
He  remained  during  a  part  of  1907,  assisting  their 
preliminary  movement  for  the  eventual  organisa- 
tion of  an  independent  French  Catholic  Chiurch. 

In  1909,  after  the  death  of  Father  Ignatius  of 
Uanthony,  the  two  senior  surviving  Anglican  monks 
requested  him  to  ordain  them  in  succession  to  their 
departed  abbot.  Their  petition  for  the  priesthood 
being  approved,  the  ceremony  was  performed  in 
Winnipeg,  Canada,  where  Vilatte  was  then  staying 
during  a  visitation  of  his  mission-stations  in  that 
part  of  America.  During  the  last  two  years,  Vilatte 
has  been  preparing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
second  center  of  missionary  activity  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  monastery  for  the  training  of  celibate  cleigy 
in  the  South  for  which  land  is  to  be  selected  and 
settled  by  immigrants  both  from  America  and 
Europe,  for  whose  spiritual  and  secular  welfare  the 
brothers  are  already  active. 

Ebnest  C.  Mabgrandbr. 

VILLEGAGllOll,  vll"ga"nySn',  IflCOLAS  DU- 
RAND  DE :  Founder  of  a  French  Protestant  colony 
in  Braail;  b.  in  Provence  about  1510;  d.  at  Beauvais 
(near  Nemours,  45  m.  s.s.w.  of  Paris)  Jan.  15, 1571. 
He  early  entered  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
and  served  in  the  African  expedition  oC  Charles  V., 
which  he  chronicled  in  his  Caroli  Quinii  imperatoris 
expedUio  in  Africam  ad  Arginam  (Paris,  1542).  In 
IMS  he  escorted  Mary  Stuart  from  Scotland  to 
France,  and  in  1554  Henry  II.  appointed  him  vice- 
admiral  of  Brittany.  He  won  the  approval  of  Coligny 
for  a  plan  of  founding  a  French  colony  in  South 
America  as  a  refuge  for  the  Protestants,  and  gained 
the  cooperation  of  the  king  by  pointing  out  that  the 
power  and  glory  of  France  would  be  promoted  by 
colonisation  in  those  lands  side  by  side  with  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  Receiving  two  ships 
and  a  subvention  of  10,000  livres,  he  sec\ired  many 
followers  from  the  Reformed,  since  he  promised 


that  religious  worship  in  the  new  colonies  should  be 
conducted  according  to  the  usage  of  Geneva;  and 
he  was  also  joined  by  a  nimiber  of  soldiers  and  ad- 
venturers. Sailing  from  Havre,  Villegagnon  reached 
the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Nov.,  1555.  He  built 
a  fort  on  an  island  in  the  bay,  but  provisions  ran 
low  and  the  soldiers  and  workmen  were  hard  to 
control.  Desiring  to  offset  them  by  the  more  tratt- 
able  Calvinists,  \^egagnon  sent  letters  to  Coligny 
and  Calvin,  asking  for  more  pious  Protestants  and 
also  for  preachers.  Pierre  Richer  and  Guillaume 
Chartier  were  conunissioned  the  first  Protestant 
missionaries  in  America,  and  they  were  joined  by 
eleven  others.  At  Paris  the  company,  headed  by 
Philippe  de  Corguilleray,  Sieur  du  Pont,  was  in- 
creased by  many  more  colonists,  including  a  cer- 
tain Cointa  of  the  Sorbonne.  In  Nov.,  1556,  they 
embarked  at  Honfleur,  under  the  command  of  Ville- 
gagnon's  nephew,  Bois  le  Conte,  and  in  Mar.,  1557, 
the  three  ships  arrived,  with  nearly  300  colonists. 
But  disputes  arose  over  the  Lord's  Supper,  Cointa 
and  Villegagnon  making  requirements  contrary  to 
Genevan  usage,  branding  Geneva  as  evil,  and  finally 
withdrawing  from  participation  in  religious  serv- 
ices. A  delegation  headed  by  Chartier  left  for  Ge- 
neva (June,  1557)  to  obtain  the  final  decision  of 
Calvin,  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
meanwhile  being  discontinued.  Then  Villegagnon, 
relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  energetic  Chartier,  at- 
tempted to  impose  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  finally  forbade  all  religious  services.  At 
this  juncture,  while  the  Protestants  were  holding  se- 
cret meetings,  a  neutral  ship  arrived,  and  a  nimiber 
of  colonists  declared  their  intention  of  leaving. 
These  Villegagnon  drove  from  the  island,  confisca- 
ting all  their  possessions;  and  finally  they  set  sail  in  a 
neutral  Breton  ship  on  Jan.  4, 1558.  The  ship  proved 
unseaworthy,  and  five  of  the  colonists  in  a  small 
boat  reached  a  French  village  on  the  coast,  where 
Villegagnon  happened  to  be.  He  received  them  on 
condition  that  they  would  hold  no  converse  on  re- 
ligion, but  later  ordered  them  brought  before  him, 
and  as  they  persisted  in  their  religious  beliefs,  he 
had  them  executed  as  heretics  (Feb.  10,  1558). 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ship  carrying  the  other 
colonists,  after  many  disasters,  on  May  26,  ^558, 
made  the  Breton  harbor  of  Blavet,  where  many  of 
the  survivers  died  or  were  made  seriously  ill  by 
being  fed  too  generously  after  semi-starvation.  The 
remainder  pushed  on  a  few  days  later,  and  scat- 
tered at  Nantes,  the  most  of  them  returning  to  their 
families.  Shortly  afterward  the  Brazilian  colony 
broke  up  entirely;  Villegagnon  returned  to  France; 
the  Portuguese  destroyed  the  fort,  put  to  death  as 
heretics  those  who  remained,  and  carried  the  French 
guns  in  triumph  to  Lisbon.  Villegagnon  finally 
retired  to  the  estates  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  at 
Beauvais,  where  he  died  loathed  by  Protestants  and 
suspected  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  colony  is 
noteworthy  as  the  first  missionary  enterprise  of 
the  Protestant  Chim:h,  and  as  the  first  attempt  of 
Calvinism  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  New  World. 

(EUGEN  LaCHENMANN.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  A  list  of  the  works  of  Villegagnon  may  be 
found  in  the  Britiah  Museum  CcUtUoguet  under  "  Durand 
de  Villegagnon,'*  and  in  Hauck-Heraog,   RE,  zx.  646. 
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OoDsult  J.  de  L6iy,  SiM.  tTyn  voyag*  find  dona  U  tmre  d« 
Briailt  Qenava,  1577,  eztnets  from  this  in  EngUah  are 
in  8.  Purahas*  PUoHmm  (numberims  reprinta  and  edi- 
tions); J.  GreBpin,  Hiat.  det  martyn,  new  ed.  by  D.  Benott, 
3  vols..  Toulouse.  1886-80;  F.  Bourquelot,  Mtmoirf  ds 
Claude  HaUm,  Paris.  1867;  M.  T.  Alvos  Noguoira.  Dsr 
M&ncK9rUUr  N,  D,  d»  VQUoaiffnon,  Leipsie.  1887;  A. 
Heulhard.  Vmtgaonan,  roi  tTAmhitue,  Paris,  1807; 
T.  E.  V.  Smith,  in  Papan  of  Of  Amariean  SoeUtw  of  Church 
Hi»lory,  Hi  (1891),  185>206;  Uchtenbei«er,  BSS,  zu. 
386-387;  and  litexmture  under  Bbahl  lespeotinc  the  early 
histoiy. 

VILMAR,  fil'mOr,  AUGUST  FRIBDRICH  CHRIS- 
TIAN: German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Sols  (near  Ro- 
tenburg,  78  m.  n.e.  of  Frankfort)  Nov.  21, 1800;  d. 
at  Blarburg  July  30,  1868.  In  1818-20  he  studied 
theology  at  Marburg,  only  to  learn 
Religious  doubt  from  rationidism,  and  from 
StnifiKlss.  doubt  to  pass  to  unbelief.  In  Dec., 
1823,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
municipal  school  at  Rotenburg,  where  he  remained 
until  1827,  when  he  went  to  Hersfeld  as  fourth 
teacher  and  collaborator  at  the  gymnasium,  being 
promoted  third  teacher  in  1829.  During  these 
years  he  renoimced  rationalism,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  professed  the  opinion  that  the  world  is  the  feel- 
ing of  God.  He  made  further  progress  through 
reading  first  the  Church  Fathers,  especially  Ter- 
tullian  and  Irensus,  and  then  Tholuck's  Lehre  von 
der  Silndet  and  arrived  at  unwavering  faith  in  Christ 
by  his  fortieth  year,  realising  that  all  he  sought  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  process  begun 
by  the  careful  study  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  its  Apology. 

In  1831  Vilmar  was  elected  from  Hersfeld  to  the 
newly  created  diet  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  mimsterial  committees  for  religion 
and  instruction.  From  Oct.,  1832,  to  the  end  of 
Apr.,  1833,  he  was  assistant  reporter  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  interior  and  nominal  second 
Services  to  teacher  at  the  gjrmnasiuTn  of  Hanau; 
Education,  he  was  director  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Marburg,  183^50,  being  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  gymnasial  affairs  1836-50;  in 
1850  he  was  transferred  to  the  ministry  of  the  inte- 
rior as  consistorial  councilor,  and  from  1851  to  1855 
also  discharged  the  duties  of  the  aged  superintend- 
ent Ernst;  in  1855  he  became  professor  of  theology 
at  the^University  of  Marbivg.  In  the  reports  drawn 
up  by  Vllmar  in  the  name  of  his  committees  for 
the  Hessian  Diet  in  1831-32  he  appealed  effectually 
for  the  elevation  of  the  national  university,  for  the 
foundation  of  new  professorships,  and  for  the  better 
equipment  of  institutions  of  learning.  He  also 
transformed  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and 
may  truly  be  termed  the  reformer  of  the  gymna- 
sia of  Hesse.  His  views  on  gymnasial  instruction 
are  set  forth  in  his  twenty-four  Schulreden  Hber 
Fragen  der  Zeit  (Marburg,  1846).  During  this  pe- 
liod  he  published  works  dealing  with  Germanic 
linguistics,  among  them  being  Deutsche  AUertumer 
in  Heliand  (1845);  Vorlesungen  Hber  die  Geschichie 
der  deuUchen  NationalrLiteratur  (1845);  Geschichie 
der  deiUschen  NcUional'Literatur  (Marburg,  1846); 
HandbUchlein  fur  Freunde  des  deulachen  Volksliedes 
(1866);  UeberGoethes  Tasso  (Frankfort,  1869);  Le- 
bensbilder  deulscher  Dichter  (ed.  K.  W.  Piderit,  Mar- 


burg, 1869),  and  Ltdher^  Melanchthon,  Zwingli 
(Frankfort,  1869).  Of  far  greater  importance,  in  the 
present  connection,  were  his  services  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  religious  instruction  in  the  gymnasisi. 
Deeming  that  the  gymnasium  was  designed  to  train 
up  CSiristian  leaders  of  the  nation,  and  that  relig- 
ious instruction  should  assume  a  distinctively 
churchly  character,  Vilmar  set  forth  his  views  in 
a  series  of  contributions  to  Hengstenberg's  Evanq€l- 
ische  Kirchemeitung  in  1841  (ed.  J.  Hauasleiter. 
under  the  title  Ueber  den  evangdischen  Rdigionsun- 
ierrichl  in  den  Gymnasien,  Marburg,  18S8).  He  al^o 
prepared  for  use  in  the  gymnasia  a  Kleines  evan- 
gelieches  Geeangbuch  (Marburg,  1838);  taking  part 
also  in  the  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  old  hyinnals, 
as  weU  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  Deuteches  cran- 
gelischee  Kirchengesangbuch  (Stuttgart,  1855). 

The  Church,  Vilmar  believed,  was  about  to  enter 
upon  a  new  era,  when  there  would  be  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  visible  and  the  in- 
visible church,  and  of  the  communion  of  saints  with 
one  body  on  earth,  foreshadowing  the  chiux^h  of  the 
Apocalypse,  the  New  Jerusalem.  With  such  a  con- 
viction, Vilmar  found  before  him  two  tasks:  The 
first  of  these  concerned  the  creed  of 
Services  to  the  church  of  Hesse,  Vilmar  maintain- 
the  Church,  ing  that  its  future  depended  on  its  ab- 
solute fidelity  to  the  confessions  of  the 
Church  from  the  Apostles'  Creed  to  the  unaltereii 
Augsburg  Confession.  To  prove  that  the  creed  of 
the  so-called  Reformed  church  of  Lower  Hosae  was 
this  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  cost  Vilmar 
immense  toil.  The  second  task  was  Vilmar*s  de- 
cided advocacy  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church  from 
the  State.  In  1839  Vilmar  took  part  in  the  Hessian 
confessional  controversy,  in  which  the  attempt  wa^ 
made  to  discard  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Against 
such  an  endeavor  Vilmar  wrote  his  Verhaitnis  der 
evangdischen  Kirche  in  Kurhessen  zu  ihren  neue^ten 
Gegnem  (Marburg,  1839).  In  like  spirit,  after  the 
faculty  of  Marburg  had  required  the  use  of  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  in  the  schools  and  had  designated 
the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Hessian  Catechism  as 
**  Reformed  "  (1855),  Vilmar  sought  to  prove,  espe- 
cially in  his  Geschichie  de^  Kon/essionsstandes  der 
evangdischen  Kirche  in  Hessen  (Marburg,  1860), 
that  the  church  of  Lower  Hesse  was  termed  **  Re- 
formed "  not  because  of  the  doctrines  prevailing  in 
it,  but  because  of  the  form  of  worship  introduced 
by  the  Landgrave  Maurice  in  the  Verbcsserungs- 
punkte  (q.v.)  in  1605,  although  after  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  theology  of  Hesse^ 
Cassel  had  adopted  the  strict  predestination  of  the 
Reformed.  In  Die  Gegenwart  und  die  Zukunfl  der 
niederhessischen  Kirche  (1867)  he  urged  that  the 
struggle  against  impending  union  be  begun  ^*ith 
the  strongest  emphasis  on  Lutheranism;  and  the 
failiure  to  follow  this  counsel  of  \^lmar  proved  n 
fatal  error  in  the  conflict  between  the  Hessian 
churches. 

In  1848-50  Vilmar  exercised  a  profound  influencr- 
on  political  affairs.  Essentially  a  conservative  ami 
devoted  to  his  sovereign,  he  not  only  supported  lii 
elector  manfully,  but  also  made  the  He^sischir 
Volksfreundf  which  he  founded  in  1848  and  edit«ii 
alone  until  the  middle  of  1851,  a  center  for  aU  the 
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loyalists  of  the  land.    A  number  of  his  oontribu- 

taoDs  to  this  periodical  were  reprinted  by  Vihnar 

himself  mider  the  title  Ztar  neuesUn 

His        KtiUwrgesehiehU  DeutsehUmda  (3  parts, 

Patriotism.  Frankfort,  1858-67). 

Wmar  has  rightly  been  characterised 
as  preeminently  acquainted  with  his  native  land  and 
as  a  fervent  admirer  and  protector  of  the  relics  of  her 
past.  His  researches  into  Hessian  histoiy  are  em- 
bodied in  his  HeMische8  HistorienbUMnn  (1842) 
and  Hessiaehe  Chrtmik  (1855),  and  he  was  also  the 
author  of  the  admirable  IdioHkon  von  Kvrheasen 
(1868).  But  dearer  to  him  than  all  else  was  his 
church,  of  which  he  was  acting  superintendent,  as 
already  noted,  from  1851  to  1855.  His  power  as  a 
preacher  may  still  be  seen  in  his  Predigten  und  geistr- 
liehe  Reden  (1876),  while  his  visitation  of  churches 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  gave  rise  to  many 
official  communications  of  importance. 

On  the  death  of  Superintendent  Ernst,  Vihnar  was 
elected  his  successor.     The  election  was  subject, 
however,  to  the  approval  of  the   sovereign,  and 
this  the  iast  prince  elector   of  Hesse 
Work  for   refused.   Vilmar,  though  elected  super- 
Students    intendent,   was  now  appointed   pro- 
and  Pastors,  fessor  of  theology  at  Blarburg  (Oct. 
27,    1855).     Unwillingly   he   entered 
upon  an  office  which  he  would  have  welcomed  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before.    Yet  he  became  the 
most  influential  professor  in  the  university.     His 
program  was  set  forth  in  Die  Theclogie  der  Thai- 
sachen  wider  die  Tkeologie  der  Rhetorik  (1856),  and 
four  times,  in  the  spirit  of  practical  religion  there 
propounded,  he  conducted  his  theological  pupils 
through  a  three-years'  com-se  which  covered  the 
entire  Bible.    This  course  of  lectures  was  edited  by 
his  pupil  C.  Holier  under  the  title  Collegium  Bibli- 
cum  (6  vols.,  GQtersloh,  1879-^);  and  most  of  his 
other  lectures  were  also  edited  posthumously:   K. 
W.  Piderit  preparing  the  Die  Augsburgieche  Konr- 
fession  (Marburg,  1870),  Lehre  vom  geieilichen  And 
(1870),  Chriaaiche  KtrchemuM  (1872),  Pastoral- 
theologie  (GQtersloh,  1872),  and  Dogmatik  (2  vols., 
1874),  and  C.  C.  Iszael  those  on  Theologische  Moral 
(2  vols.,  1871).    Vilmar  lectured  also  on  homiletics, 
hymnology,  and  the  literary  history  of  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  Reformation  period.     Besides  his  pro- 
fessorial activity,  Vilmar  was  the  soul  of  the  con- 
ferences of  the  Lutheran  pastors  of  both  Hesses, 
which    were  held    alternately    at    Marburg  and 
Friedberg  from  1857  to  1866.    He  further  aided  the 
aims  of  these  conferences  by  editing  the  Pastoral- 
theologische  Blotter  (12  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1861-66),  to 
which  he  contributed  a  series  of  articles  edited  by 
C.  Muller  under  the  title  Kirche  und  WeU  (2  vols., 
GQtersloh,  1872).    But  despite  the  companionship 
€i  his  pujnls,  Vihnar  felt  more  and  more  isolated 
and  alone  at  Marburg,  nor  could  he  overcome  his 
grief  at  the  events  of  1866.    His  melancholy  con- 
tinually increased,  and  a  few  months  after  the  death 
of  his  second  wife,  he  was  found  dead  in  bed  from  a 
repeated  stroke  of  apoplexy.     (J.  HAUSSLErrER.) 

Bxbuookafbt:  An  autobiograpbieal  sketoh  is  presented  in 
O.  QerisDd's  HtuUehe  Odehrtm-  .  .  .  OemhiehU,  i.  119- 
140,  Cowwl,  1863,  and  further  original  matter  in  the  form 
of  ooirespondenee  is  in  E.  Stensel,  Private  und  amtliche 
Begi^mi0tn  der  BrUder  Orimm,  2  vols.,  Marburg,  1886. 


Consult  further:  J.  H.  Leimbaoh,  A.  F.  C.  Vilmar ,  Han- 
over, 1875;  R.  F.  Qrau,  VUtnar  und  Von  Hofinann,  Brin- 
tMruffoen,  Qatersloh,  1870;  E.  R.  Grebe,  A,  P,  C.  VU- 
mar,  Caasel,  1900;  idem,  A.  F.  C.  Vilmar  aU  Oberhirte 
der  Dideeae  Caud,  Marbuig,  1904;  ADB,  xzzix.  716-722. 

VINCENT  OF  BEAUVAIS:  French  Dominican 
and  polyhistor  of  the  thirteenth  centtuy;  b.  prob- 
ably about  1190;  d.  apparently  in  1264.  Of  his 
life  almost  nothing  is  known.  He  was  a  monk  in 
the  Dominican  monastery  of  Beauvais,  and  prob- 
ably studied  in  Paris,  where  he  was  attached  to  the 
Jacobin  monastery.  Possibly  he  was  identical 
with  the  Dominican  subprior  Viacent  of  Beauvais 
who  Ib  mentioned  in  1246.  For  a  time  he  resided 
in  the  CLstercian  monastery  of  Royaumont,  where 
he  was  reader  to  the  king;  here  possibly  he 
was  employed  to  supervise  the  education  of  the 
king's  children,  as  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  a  work  De  instittUione  filiorum  regiorum 
sive  nohUium;  and  with  this  is  probably  connected 
his  consolation  to  Louis  on  the  death  of  his  eldest 
son  in  1260. 

Vincent  was  a  prolific  author.  In  1481  five  of  his 
writings  were  published  at  Basel  in  one  volume: 
Tradatus  de  gratia  dei  or  lAber  gratice  in  four  books 
on  the  eternal  and  temporal  generation  of  Christ, 
his  life,  passion,  resurrection,  ascension,  the  send- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  blinding  of  the  Jews; 
Liber  de  lavdibus  Virginia  glorioso!,  patristic  ex- 
cerpts on  the  Virgin;  De  sancto  Johanne  evangelista; 
De  eruditione  seu  modo  instruendorum  fitiorum  rega^ 
Hum;  and  Consolatio  pro  morte  amicif  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, Epistola  oonsolaloria  ad  Ludovicum  Fran- 
corum  regem  super  morte  filii  ejus.  Several  works 
are  extant  only  in  manuscript. 

The  chief  work  of  Vincent  was  his  Speculum  trip- 
lex  (Strasburg,  1473;  Nuremberg,  1483-86;  Venice, 
1484,  149a-94,  1591;  Douai,  1624).  It  consists  of 
three  parts,  the  "  natural,  doctrinal,  and  historical 
mirror,"  to  which  the  spurious  "  moral  mirror  " 
was  added  as  a  foiu^h  part  long  after  the  author's 
death.  The  Speculum  is.  the  most  comprehensive 
of  all  medieval  encyclopedic  works,  and  its  author 
was  perhaps  the  best-read  scholar  previous  to  the 
invention  of  printing.  In  his  prologue  Vincent  de- 
clares that,  despite  the  active  pursuit  of  learning, 
especially  in  his  own  order,  "  sacred  history  "  had 
been  neglected;  and  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
remedy  this  deficiency  by  collecting  everything 
worthy  of  remembrance.  The  prevailing  point  of 
view,  therefore,  is  historical,  not  systematic.  The 
chief  source  is  the  Bible  (supplemented  by  the 
Apocrypha),  to  which  are  added  papal  decretals, 
the  canons  of  general  councils,  and  the  works  of 
recognized  doctors  of  the  Church.  For  secular  mat- 
ters use  is  made  of  such  works  as  the  chronicles  of 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  Prosper,  and  Sigibert,  the  his- 
tories of  Pompeius  Trogus,  Orosius,  Suetonius,  Ru- 
finus,  and  Cassiodorus,  the  acts  of  martyrs,  and  the 
records  of  saints  and  monks.  Philosophers  and 
poets  are  likewise  considered,  as  well  as  the  writings 
of  scientists  and  physicians  from  Aristotle,  Pliny, 
and  Hippocrates  to  Avicenna,  Razi,  and  Constan- 
tinus  Af  ricanus. 

The  first  part,  or  Speculum  naturale,  in  thirty-two 
books,  is  based  on  the  scheme  of  the  six  days  of 
creation.    It  treats  of  all  that  Vincent  had  read 
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concerning  angels  and  demons,  light,  and  color  (i.- 
ii.),  astronomy  and  astrology,  space,  time,  motion, 
air,  echo,  rain,  lightning,  and  clouds  (iii.-iv.),  the 
sea,  tides,  healing  springs,  minerals,  plants,  and 
gardens  (v.-xiv.),  birds  and  fishes  (xvi.-xvii.),  rep- 
tiles, mammals,  and  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
psychology  of  man  (xviii.-xxviii.)}  sin  (xxix.),  gen- 
eration (xxxi.),  and  the  geography  of  the  three  di- 
visions of  the  world  with  their  importance  for  the 
history  of  man  (xxxii.).  History  itself  ia  divided, 
in  Augustinian  fashion,  not  only  into  sections  "  be- 
fore the  law,"  "  under  the  law,"  and  "  under  grace," 
but  also  into  six  ages,  corresponding  to  the  six  days 
of  creation,  and  to  six  ages  of  man  according  to  his 
var3ring  attitude  toward  the  divine  law,  these  being 
infancy  (from  Adam  to  Noah),  boyhood  (to  Abra- 
ham), adolescence  (to  David),  youth  (to  the  exile), 
manhood  (to  Christ),  and  old  age  (to  the  Last  Day), 
the  seventh  age  being  the  eternal  rest  of  the  saints. 
The  second  part,  the  Speculum  doctrinale,  in  seven- 
teen books,  forms  an  encyclopedia  of  science.  After 
an  introduction  (i.  3),  the  origin  and  division  of 
sciences  are  discussed,  and  a  vocabulary  of  unusual 
terms  is  appended  (i.  10  sqq.).  Then  follow  the 
elements  of  grammar  (ii.)  and  a  compend  of  logic, 
rhetoric,  and  poetry  (iii.).  Passing  to  "  practical 
learning,"  Vincent  takes  up  virtues  and  religion 
(iv.),  social  life  (v.  38),  "  economics  "  (marriage, 
education,  friends,  house,  agriculture,  etc.;  vi.), 
then  political  science  (vii.),  jurisprudence  (viii.), 
and  crimes  (ix.-x.) ;  the  mechanical  arts  (xi.),  medi- 
cine (xii.-xiii.),  special  diseases  (xiv.);  "natural 
philosophy  "  (the  elements,  minerals,  trees,  zool- 
ogy, etc.;  XV.)  and  mathematics,  music,  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  metaphysics  (xvi.).  The  conclu- 
ding book  treats  of  theological  science.  The  third 
portion,  or  Speculum  hUtoriale,  is  introduced  by  a 
brief  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  Crod,  the  heav- 
enly hierarchy,  matter,  creation,  man,  the  fall,  sin, 
the  foiirteen  articles  of  faith,  the  three  theological 
and  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  and  the  seven  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Early  history  is  smnmarized 
from  the  Bible  (i.).  The  second  book  extends  from 
Moses  to  the  period  of  the  kings,  including  the  ac- 
count of  Hercules,  the  Trojan  war,  Lycurgus,  Romu- 
lus, the  seven  wise  men,  etc.;  and  the  third  treats 
of  .£sop's  Fables,  the  fall  of  Babylon,  Hippias, 
Pythagoras,  Heraclitus,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  etc.  Books  iv.-vi.  recount  the 
history  of  Philip,  Alexander,  and  the  Diodochi  to 
Augustus  and  Herod.  The  seventh  book  begins 
with  Tiberius,  and  is  devoted  especially  to  the  birth 
of  Christ;  and  the  eighth  develops  the  essence  of 
Christianity  and  the  seven  sacraments.  The  ninth 
book  contains  accoimts  of  Nero,  Simon  Magus,  and 
the  Roman  primate  Clement,  legends  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  histories  of  the  martyrs,  etc.  The  tenth 
book  is  a  record  of  the  emperors  from  Vespasian  to 
Commodus,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  John, 
Pliny,  and  the  Church  Fathers.  The  eleventh  book 
extends  to  Origen  and  Tertullian;  the  twelfth  book 
contains  the  history  of  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
and  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  the  record  of  the 
period  of  C!onstantine,  with  the  Church  Fathers  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
books  tell  of  India  (according  to  the  legend  of  Bar- 


laam  and  Joeaphat,  q.v.),  Persia,  Rome,  France, 
England,  the  Vandals,  Ostrogoths,  and  Huns;  while 
books  xvii.-xxiv.  are  devoted  to  the  period  from 
Theodosius  to  the  Carolingiana,  with  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  authars.  Boob 
xxv.-xxx.  recount  the  events  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  to  the  author's  own  time.  The  thirty- 
fiirst  book  contains  an  account  of  the  council  held  at 
Lyons  in  1245,  the  a<>nHing  of  Dominicans  to  the 
Tatars  in  1245,  and  the  crusade  of  St.  Louis  with 
his  captivity  in  Damietta  until  1250.  The  last  date 
given  is  1253,  but  the  Speculum  was  completed  m 
thirty  books  in  1244,  the  thirty-first  being  added 
nine  years  later. 

Tlie  method  of  Vincent  was  to  take  his  data  from 
some  chronology,  as  that  of  Eusebius,  and  to  fill  in 
with  material  drawn  from  biographies  or  aiimlar 
historical  sources.  There  are  few  attempts  at  analy- 
sis or  interpretation,  the  Speculum  bdng  rather  a 
gigantic  chronicle  or  work  of  reference.  His  put- 
pose  was  to  gather  together  all  the  learning  of  his 
time,  and  its  gigantic  and  all-embracing  scope  is 
characterististic  of  the  endeavor  of  religious  erudi- 
tion to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  qd 
every  side,  even  lemming  being  made  a  means  of 
grace,  and  knowledge  serving  to  promote  piety. 

(R.  Seebebg.) 

Bduoorapht:  Butotre  litUrair*  d*  la  Fnmet,  xWiL  440- 
515;  J.  Qu6tif  and  J.  Echazd,  Seripiona  onUnia  pradia- 
tartan,  i.  212-240,  300  aqq..  Paris,  1719;  A.  Touroo.  Htrf. 
dea  hommtB  Ultutret  de  Vcrdre  <U  S.  Dominique,  L  188, 
Paris,  1743;  J.  F.  Eckhardt,  Naehricht  von  MUenen  i^ucA- 
em  der  Bibliothek  su  Eiaenaeh,  pp.  31-83,  Eiaenaeh,  1775; 
F.  Schlosser,  Vineenz  von  Bmuvait,  2  vols.,  Frankfort. 
1810;  J.  B.  Bounseat,  £tvdea  tur  VineefU  dt  Bwmu. 
Paris,  1856;  E.  Boutaric,  Examen  dm  sottresi  du  wpecvlim 
,  .  .  de  Vincent  de  Beauoaia,  Paris,  1883;  idem,  Ft»- 
cent  de  Beattoaia  H  la  connaiaaance  da  VaniiquiUi  ilaatiqm 
au  xiii,  eiMe,  ib.  1875;  A.  StAckl.  QeKhichU  der  PkOon- 
phie  dea  Mittdaltera,  ii.  345  sqq..  Mains.  1865;  T.  Der 
barraux-Bemani,  £tude  bOdioffrapkique  eur  Vincent  di 
Beauvaie,  Paris,  1872;  W.  Oass,  in  ZKG,  i  (1876).  365- 
396,  il  (1877).  332-365.  510-536;  H.  Brosifln,  in  NA,  ir 
(1879),  437-439.  463,  500;  B.  Haurtau,  HieL  d«  Is  9^- 
loaophie  aoolaatique,  ii.  1,  pp.  186  sqq.,  Paris.  1880;  idem. 
Noticea  el  extraite,  v.  110-113,  ib.  1802;  L.  Kellner,  Skit- 
een  und  BUder  aua  der  Eraiehunoaoeadiiehte,  L  184  iqq-. 
Ussen,  1880;  R.  Friedrich,  Vieentiua  von  Beawma  alt 
Podaooo,  Leipdc,  1883;  G.  Oiambelli.  Di  Vinoenm  Bdh- 
vaeenae,  Rome,  1886;  M.  de  Wulf,  Hiat.  de  la  pKOoaepku 
midiioaU,  pp.  381-382.  Louvain,  1900,  2d  ed..  1005;  KL 
zii.  073-078;  Liohtenberger,  E8R,  zii.  397;  Biogrvp^ 
vniveredlet  xliz.  110  sqq. 

VINCENT  OF  LERINS:  Presbyter  of  L^rins  (5 
m.  s.  of  C}annes) ;  flourished  about  the  middle  d 
the  fifth  centuiy.  According  to  Gennadius  (De  rir. 
iU.,  Ixv.),  he  was  deeply  versed  in  the  Bible  and  in 
dogmatic  theology,  wrote  against  heretics,  and  died 
during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  and  Yalentiniap 
III.  Eucherius,  in  his  Instructiofies  {CSEL,  xni- 
66),  describes  him  as  "  preeminent  in  eloquence  and 
learning  "  and  as  one  of  the  instructors  of  his  son. 
Gennadius  was  acquainted  with  only  a  single  work 
by  Vincent,  written  under  the  pseudonym  of  Fere- 
grinus  ("  pilgrim "),  the  Adversum  /iarettow, 
commonly  known  as  the  CfrnimoMloTium  or  Cof^ 
monitoria  (eds.  are  by  J.  Sicard,  Basel,  1528,  poorly 
reprinted  by  J.  (Doster,  Antwerp,  1560,  and 
Leyden,  1572;  S.  Baluze,  Paris,  1663,  1684,  and 
Augsburg,  1757,  this  Ust  taken  into  AfPL,  1.  637 
sqq.;  KlQpfel,  Vienna,  1809;  Pus^,  Oxford,  1838; 
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Hurter,  Innsbruck,  1880;  with  Eng.  transl.,  Hud- 
dersfidd,  1880,  and  London,  1885;  G.  A.  Jalicher, 
Freiburg,  1895).  His  work  was  apparently  written 
same  three  years  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
i.e.,  about  434.  According  to  his  own  statements, 
he  composed  it  simply  to  aid  his  weak  memory,  not 
for  publication;  but  nevertheless  he  found  it  ad- 
visable to  lay  the  book  before  a  wider  circle,  de- 
spite its  stylistic  faults. 

One  point  in  the  transmission  of  the  CommonV' 
torium,  however,  remains  uncertain.  According  to 
chap,  xzviii.,  Vincent,  after  exhausting  the  theme 
of  the  first  CirnimoniUniumf  desired  to  beg^  anew 
the  demonstration  of  the  "  rule  of  the  faitiii  of  the 
Church  "  from  the  history  of  a  council  (the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus).  Instead  of  this,  chap.  xxix.  marks 
the  end  of  the  second  book,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
"what  was  said  in  both  books.  This  was  the  condi- 
tion in  which  Gennadius  found  the  CcmmumUorium, 
'which  he  explained  by  sa3ing  that  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  second  book  had  been  stolen  from  the 
author  in  its  rough  draft,  whereupon  Vincent  had 
briefly  summarized  the  contents  of  this  second  book, 
had  appended  a  new  chapter  to  the  first  part,  and 
let  the  whole  appear  as  one  book.  In  the  work  of 
Vincent  himself  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  reason 
for  his  recapitulation,  and  the  statement  of  Genna- 
dius is  at  best  a  hypothesis  to  explain  the  absence 
of  the  second  book.  The  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  Vincent  had  both  books  completed  before  wri- 
ting the  concluding  sections,  but  foresaw  that  the 
length  of  the  second  book  and  the  mass  of  docu- 
ments cited  in  it  would  lead  many  readers  to  skip 
it.  He  had  accordingly  made  a  mere  excerpt  of  the 
second  book,  since  for  the  first  book  he  might  count 
on  close  attention.  The  first  book  was  then  tran- 
scribed entire,  but  only  the  excerpts  of  the  second 
book  were  copied. 

The  importance  of  the  CommoniUmum  rests  on 
the  development  of  a  single  thought  contained  in 
the  unmutilated  first  book.  The  purpose  was  to 
establish  principles  whereby  the  right  could  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  struggle  between  orthodoxy  and 
heresy,  to  combine  in  right  relation  the  two  great 
principles  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  to  secure  cer- 
tainty for  the  correct  determination  of  both.  The 
Catholic  should  never  be  uncertain  as  to  what  the 
Bible  and  tradition  actually  prescribe.  But  while 
the  Bible  contains  only  truth  and  all  things  neces- 
sary for  salvation,  it  is  evidently  open  to  misinter- 
pretation, as  is  shown  by  heretical  and  false 
exegesis  of  every  kind.  The  fundamentals  of 
Catholic  dogma,  therefore,  can  be  decided  only  in 
accordance  with  the  authority  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  Church;  and  in  a  famous  sentence  he  de- 
clares that  only  that  is  truly  and  properly  Catho- 
lic "  which  is  believed  everywhere,  always,  and 
by  all."  These  three  elements  decide  in  favor  of 
the  genuine  teachings  of  the  Church  against  every 
form  of  heresy.  If  a  new  heresy  arises,  the  good 
Catholic  should  hold  to  the  imiversal  teaching  of 
the  Church  as  opposed  to  a  single  deviating 
view.  If  the  universal  character  be  lacking  be- 
cause of  apostasy  in  many  parts  of  the  Church  at 
XII.— 13 


the  same  time,  then  appeal  must  be  made  to  an- 
cient teachings  in  the  Church,  in  which  case  the 
heresy  in  question  will  usually  be  found  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  entire  ancient  Church.  If,  however, 
similar  errors  were  represented  in  early  times  by  a 
single  theologian  or  by  a  portion  of  the  Church, 
then  the  final  appeal  must  be  taken  to  the  prevail- 
ing majority  of  teachers  in  churches  in  early  times. 
Vincent  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  Church 
Catholic  had  been,  from  the  very  first,  the  posses- 
sor of  truth,  and  of  the  whole  truth  necessary  for 
salvation;  and  heretics  without  exception  are  in- 
novators seeking  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  in- 
heritance of  the  Church.  In  matters  of  faith  he  held 
that  the  surest  decisions  must  ever  be  sought  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

Vincent  did  not  write  his  CfmimonUmum  because 
of  a  purely  academic  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  a  canon  of  Catholic  faith,  but  tacitly  to  assail  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  Predestination  (q.v.).  Al- 
though Augustine  is  never  mentioned  by  name,  and 
while  Pelagius  and  Julian  of  Eclanum  are  rejected 
with  horror,  the  language  employed  is  essentially 
Semipelagian,  and  the  entire  work  is  filled  with 
allusions  to  Augustine  and  his  system  of  polemics. 
He  wotild  not,  indeed,  rob  that  great  master  of  his 
fame.  Nevertheless,  he  was  keenly  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  Augustine's  teachings,  and  therefore 
called  upon  all  Christendom  to  bethink  themselves 
before  it  should  be  too  late,  giving  them  a  canon 
disastrous  to  the  new-fangled  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, for  whose  support  no  ancient  Father  of 
the  Chiu-ch  could  be  cited. 

Thus  Vincent  devised  his  canon  and  wrote  his 
book  to  aid  in  the  controversy  then  raging  among 
the  Gallic  theologians  concerning  free-will  or  grace. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  he  belonged  to  the  ma- 
jority who  emphasized  the  necessity  both  of  the 
human  will  and  of  divine  grace  as  opposed  to  the 
strictly  Augustinian  Prosper  of  Aquitaine.  In  a 
brief  treatise  by  Prosper  Pro  Augustini  doctrina  re- 
spanaianea  ad  capUida  objectionum  VincerUianarum 
(MPL,  xlv.  1843-50,  U.  177-182)  are  contained 
sixteen  theses  evidently  composed  by  a  Semipe- 
lagian in  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
Since  Prosper  combated  these  theses  as  set  up  by 
Vincent,  they  can  scarcely  have  been  posited  by 
any  other  Vincent  than  the  monk  of  Lerins.  They 
seem  to  have  been  promulgated  before  their  author 
wrote  the  pseudonymous  Comnumitorium.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  Vincent  did  not  intend  them  to 
be  made  public,  but  that  Prosper  in  some  way 
gained  possession  of  a  copy  of  them. 

It  has  also  been  siiggested  that  Vincent,  if  not  the 
author  of  the  CapittUa  calumniarUium  GaUorum, 
closely  akin  to  the  Objectionea  VincerUianm  and  an- 
swered by  Prosper  in  another  work  {MPL,  xlv. 
1835-44,  li.  155  sqq.),  at  least  inspired  and  influ- 
enced them.  Such  a  hypothesis,  however,  even  if 
granted,  adds  little  to  the  information  given  by  the 
Commonitorium  alone,  that  Vincent  was  one  of  the 
Gallic  clergy  who,  in  the  fifth  centiury,  were  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  innovations  of  Augustine. 
He  can  scarcely  have  restricted  himself  to  the  half- 
hidden  allusions  in  his  CommonUorium  to  what  he 
considered  a  deadly  heresy,  but  none  of  his  possible 
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anti-Augustinian  polemics  has  survived,  and  even 
Gennadius  did  not  know  of  their  existence. 

(G.  A.  JClicher.) 

Bibuookapht:  Gennadiiu.  De  vir.  Ul.,  Izv.,  Eng.  transl. 
in  NPNF,  2d  aer.,  iii.  396;  F.  X.  Elpelt.  Det  heUioen  Vin- 
cent  von  Ltrin  Ermahnungabueh,  Ltben  und  Lehren,  Bros- 
lau,  1840;  Hefele,  in  BeitrOge  gur  KirchengetieKiehtet 
Arehdologie  und  Littargik,  i  (1864),  14&-174:  Poitel.  2>« 
utrwiue  ComimonUorio  Lerinenn,  Nancy,  1896;  H.  Koch, 
in  TQS,  1899,  pp.  396  sqq.;  idem.  VinemM  wm  Lerin  und 
Omnadtua,  in  TU,  3d  ser.,  1,  part  2,  1907:  Vineenti 
Lerinennt  Cammonitoria,  in  FloriUgium  palrUHoum,  ed. 
Q.  Rausohen,  Bonn.  1906;  F.  Bruneti^re  and  P.  de  La- 
briolle,  Vincent  of  Lenna,  Paris.  1906;  KL,  xu.  985-989; 
DCB,  iv.  1164-68;  SchafiF.  Chriatian  CAtcrcA.  ui.  344,  613- 
614,  862-863;  Neander.  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii.  paBsim; 
the  literature  under  SBiaPBLAoiANUM,  and  the  works  on 

L  the  church  history  of  his  period. 

VINCENT  OF  SARAGOSSA,  SAINT:  Spanish 
saint  and  martyr  of  the  early  fourth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  he  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Osca  (the  modem  Huesca,  180  m.  n.e.  of  Madrid), 
was  deacon  of  Bishop  Valerius  of  Saragossa,  and  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Diocletian  persecution  was 
taken  with  his  bishop  to  Valencia  to  defend  the 
faith  before  Datian,  where  he  spoke  with  such  elo- 
quence that  while  the  bishop  was  merely  banished, 
he  was  exposed  to  the  most  horrible  tortures,  thrown 
into  a  dark  hole,  and  made  to  lie  on  sharp  stones 
and  pointed  sherds,  whereupon  angels  turned  his 
couch  of  pain  to  a  soft  bed.  He  then  began  to 
preach  to  the  multitudes  attracted  by  the  miracle, 
and  even  Datian,  declaring  himself  conquered,  com- 
manded that  Vincent  be  taken  from  his  place  of 
torture.  When,  nevertheless,  he  died,  the  rage  of 
Datian  broke  forth  afresh.  He  ordered  the  corpse 
to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  when  angels  and  even 
ravens  protected  it.  The  body  was  then  sunk  into 
the  sea  in  a  sack  filled  with  stones,  but  it  emerged 
and  was  borne  by  the  winds  to  a  haven,  where  the 
faithful  buried  it,  later  reverencing  the  relics  by 
founding  a  chapel.  This  legend  (contained  in  its 
fullest  form  in  ASB^  Jan.,  ii.  394-397;  in  briefer 
recension,  Analeda  BoUandianaf  i.  263-270;  and 
in  entirely  different  fomi,  MPG,  cxiv.  735-756) 
is  at  least  as  old  as  the  fourth  century,  as  is  shown 
by  the  four  sermons  of  Augustine  in  honor  of  Vin- 
cent (SermoneSf  cclxxiv.-cclxxvii.;  MPLf  xxxviii. 
1252-68)  and  the  references  of  Prudentius  in  the 
fifth  hymn  of  his  Peristepharum  (MPL^  Ix.  378- 
411)  and  Paulinus  of  Nola  (xix.  153). 

At  an  early  period  the  veneration  of  the  saint 
spread  from  Spain  and  Africa  to  France.  Gregory 
of  Tours  states  that  the  Prankish  kings  Childebert 
and  Chlotar  were  driven  to  raise  the  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa by  a  sight  of  the  tunic  of  Vincent  {MGH, 
Script,  rer,  Merov.j  I.,  ii.  133),  and  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  lAber  historioB  Francorum  (ib.  pp.  283- 
284),  writing  about  727,  records  that  to  the  princes 
the  garment  was  given  by  the  bishop  of  the  city. 
The  reUc  was  honored  in  the  church  of  St.  Vincent 
built  at  Paris  by  Childebert,  the  later  church  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pr^.  The  Aquitanian  monastery  of 
Castres  claimed  to  possess  the  body  of  Vincentius 
after  864.  On  the  other  hand,  Stephen,  the  pre- 
centor of  Lisbon,  declared  that  the  body  was  brought 
from  Valencia  to  Lisbon  in  1175  {ASB,  Jan.,  ii.  408- 
413;  Analeda  BoOandianay  i.  270-278);  and  the 
Epistola  Hermanni  abbatU  Sancti  Martini  Tomacen- 


sis  de  corpore  Sancti  Vineenti  diaconi  (Afudeda  Bd- 
landianaf  ii.  243-246)  shows  that  it  was  venerated 
in  Valencia  as  late  as  1145.  Portions  of  the  saint's 
remains  were  also  reverenced  elsewhere,  his  head 
at  Le  Mans,  one  arm  at  Vitry-le-Frangois,  and  the 
other  at  Bari  in  Apulia,  etc.  Basilicas  of  St.  \ln- 
cent  are  mentioned  by  Venantius  Fortunatus,  and 
the  French  cathedrals  of  Ch&lonA-sur-Sftone,  Macon. 
Viviers,  and  St.  Malo  were  named  in  his  honor. 
Rome  has  three  churches  named  after  him. 

Vincent  is  honored  as  the  patron  saint  of  stolen 
goods,  as  well  as  in  perils  at  sea;  while  win&-growers 
deem  sunshine  on  his  day  (Jan.  22)  a  good  omen. 
His  attribute  is  a  gridiron  with  pointed  nails  (the 
latter  distinguishing  him  from  St.  Lawrence),  and 
sometimes  also  the  raven  protecting  his  corpse. 

(G.  KrCger.) 

Bibuoorapht:  TiUemont,  Mtmoim,  v.  215-231.  673-677: 
P.  B.  Gams,  KirchengoKhiehU  Spaniena,  i.  376^382.  Re- 
gensburs.  1862;  J.  E.  Stadler  and  J.  N.  Ginal.  HeUigen- 
Uxikon,  V.  706-708,  Augsburs,  1882;  P.  Allard.  La  Per- 
aacution  de  Diodetien,  i.  40,  237,  244,  249-250.  Paris,  1890; 
H.  Lederoq,  VBapagne  ekritienne,  pp.  82-86,  Paris,  1906; 
KL,  xii.  999-1001;  DCS,  iv.  1152. 

VINCENT  DE  PAUL»  SAINT:  Founder  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  orders  of  the  Lasarists  and  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  (qq.v.);  b.  at  Ranquines  (a  vil- 
lage near  Dax,  125  m.  w.  of  Toulouse),  Gascony, 
Apr.  24,  1576;  d.  at  Paris  Sept.  27,  1660.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  training  from  the  Franciscans  at 
Dax,  and  then  studied  in  Toulouse  1597-1600.  In 
1605,  while  on  a  voyage  to  Narbonne,  he  was  cap- 
tured by  corsairs  and  taken  to  Tunis,  where  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  French  renegade  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  to  the  Church,  who  also  brought 
him  back  to  France.  Vincent  then  went  to  Rome, 
and  there  won  the  favor  of  Cardinal  d'Orsat,  who 
employed  him  on  a  mission  to  Henry  IV.  He  thus 
came  to  Paris  early  in  1609,  and  becslme  chaplain  to 
Margaret  of  Valois.  Here,  while  aiding  a  troubled 
theologian  to  escape  from  doubt,  Vincent  himself 
became  involved  in  a  skepticism  from  which  be 
was  freed  only  by  vowing  to  devote  his  entire  life 
to  the  poor. 

In  1612  Vincent  was  made  parish  priest  at  Oichy, 
and  in  the  following  year  became  chaplain  and  tutor 
to  the  family  of  Philip  Emmanuel,  count  of  Gondy, 
finding  wide  scope  for  activity  among  the  peasantry 
of  the  estate.  In  1617,  his  pupils  no  longer  requiring 
his  care,  Vincent  became  parish  priest  at  the 
wretched  town  of  Chatillon-les-Dombes,  where  he 
foimded  the  first  confr6rie  du  charity  for  the  per- 
sonal aid  of  the  poor  by  women.  Meanwhile  the 
Count  and  Coimtess  de  Gondy  induced  Vincent  to 
return  to  their  house  in  1618.  He  now  founded  s 
number  of  sisterhoods  like  that  at  Chatillon,  and 
gave  special  attention  to  the  galley  slaves,  for  whom 
he  established  a  hospital.  In  1619  King  Louis  XIIL 
appointed  him  royal  almoner  of  the  galleys  of 
France.  At  Macon  in  Burgundy,  in  1623,  he  found 
an  enormous  number  of  beggars,  for  whom,  with 
the  aid  of  the  civil  and  religious  authorities,  he  es- 
tablished an  organization  which  did  away  with 
mendicancy. 

In  1624  Vincent  formed  the  begiimings  of  his 
body  of  mission  priests  for  the  care  of  the  poor. 
He  received  as  the  mother-house  of  his  order  the 
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CoU^e  des  boos  enfants.  His  order  soon  gained 
powerful  aid  in  the  gift  of  45,000  livres  from  the 
Count  de  Gondy  (1625),  the  royal  approval  be- 
stowed by  Louis  XIII.  (1627),  and  the  papal  sanc- 
tion of  Urban  VIII.  (1631);  and  in  1631  he  received 
from  the  canons  of  St.  Victor  the  house  of  St.  Laza- 
rus in  Paris,  which  became  the  center  of  activity. 
At  first  the  priests  were  sent  chiefly  to  the  country 
districts,  but  Vincent  did  not  forget  the  cities,  and 
some  of  his  priests  were  detailed  to  visit  the  sol- 
diers, the  blind,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  laborers. 
In  1635  he  established  a  seminary  for  his  order, 
based  on  Jesuit  lines.  Especially  admirable  were 
the  exertions  of  the  order  during  the  terrible  cam- 
paign in  Lotharingia,  where,  within  ten  years,  Vin- 
cent was  able  to  send  no  less  than  400,000  thalers. 
He  extended  his  activity  to  the  shepherds  of  the 
Roman  Campagna,  as  well  as  to  the  provinces  of 
France,  to  Tunis,  Algiers,  Ireland,  Genoa,  Mada- 
gascar, Poland,  Corsica,  Piedmont,  etc.  He  was 
also  spiritual  coimcilor  of  state,  and  in  1634  he  es- 
tablished a  sisterhood  of  matrons  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  and  in  1657  founded 
for  the  poor  of  Paris  a  great  hospital  which  later 
became  the  Salpetridre.  During  the  closing  years 
of  his  life  he  was  an  invalid,  but  he  bore  his  suffer- 
ings with  the  hiunility  and  fortitude  that  charac- 
terized his  entire  life.  He  was  beatified  by  Bene- 
dict XIII.  in  1723,  and  canonized  in  1737.  By  a 
breve  of  May  12,  1885,  Leo  XIII.  declared  him  the 
patron  of  all  Roman  Catholic  charitable  organiza- 
tions in  any  way  connected  with  him  throughout 
the  world.  (Eugen  Lachenmann.) 

Bibliookafbt:  The  "  Letten "  were  issued  in  2  vols., 
Paris,  1882.  His  life  has  been  a  frequent  tiieme  for  blog- 
raphen,  accounts  being  written  by:  L.  Abdly,  Paris, 
1604  and  often  elsewhere,  Oerm.  transl.,  ReseDsburg, 
1850  (Abelly's  Vertua  de  S.  VincerU  de  Paid  was  issued 
in  a  new  ed..  Paris,  1897);  D.  Acami,  Venice,  1753;  P. 
GoUet,  new  ed.,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1818;  M.  Orsini,  Paris, 
1852;  H.  Bedford.  London.  1856;  M.  U.  Maynaxd,  4  vols., 
Paris,  1860;  F.  A.  P.  Dupanloup,  Paris,  1863;  Q.  Rou- 
quette.  SL  Vincent  de  Pavl  H  eon  eiMe,  Lyons,  1864; 
J.  B.  H.  R.  Capefique,  A.  Vincent  de  Paid  el  lee  eenare  de 
chariU,  Paris,  1865;  T.  S.  Preston,  New  York,  1866;  A. 
J.  Ansart,  The  Spirit  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paid,  New  York, 
1807;  C.  A.  Jones,  London,  1873;  R.  F.  Wilson,  Edin- 
burgh, 1873;  E.  Alcan,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1879;  R.  de  Chan- 
telauae.  St.  Vincent  de  Paid  et  lea  Oondi,  Paris,  1882; 
Cavallier,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  el  ea  mieaion  aociaUt  Mont- 
pellier,  1885;  J.  Morel,  Toun,  1888,  reissue.  1908;  H. 
Debout,  Paris,  1889;  J.  B.  Jeannin.  Paris.  1890;  H.  Si- 
mard,  I^ons,  1894;  J.  B.  Boudignon.  3d  ed.,  Paris.  1897; 
K  Bougaud.  3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Paris.  1898,  Eng.  transl., 
London  and  New  Yoric,  1908;  E.  de  Broglie.  5th  ed., 
Paris,  1899,  Eng.  transl.  of  an  earlier  ed.,  London,  1898. 

VmCENT    FERRER    (VHICENTE     FERRER), 

SAINT:    Spanish  Dominican  preacher  and  leader 

of  the  flagellants;  b.  at  Valencia  Jan.  23,  1350;  d. 

at  Vannes  (84  m.  n.w.  of  Nantes)  Apr.  5, 1419.    He 

entered  the  Dominican  order  Dec.  5,  1374,  and  in 

his  monastery  quickly  won  recognition 

Life  as  a    by  asceticism  and  application  to  the 

Honk,      study   of   philosophy   and    theology. 

Except  for  a  visit  to  Totilouse  in  1377, 

he  remained  in  the  cloister  at  Valencia  until  1380, 

when  he  went  to  the  universities  of  Barcelona  and 

I^erida,  studying  at  each  two  years.    A  fruit  of  his 

studies  there  was  his  (unpublished)  Tractatua  de 

modtmo  ecdesiee  achismaUy  which  was  occasioned 


by  the  schism  of  1378.  In  this  treatise  he  took  the 
side  of  Clement  VII.,  who  had  been  elected  at  Fondi, 
and  declared  Urban  VI.,  who  had  been  chosen  at 
Rome,  an  apostate  and  an  enemy  of  the  Church. 
In  1384  Vincent  returned  to  Videncia,  where  he 
taught  and  preached  until  1391.  Such  was  his  dis- 
tinction in  tiiese  duties  that  he  served  as  councilor 
to  John  I.  of  Aragon  and  confessor  to  his  queen, 
Yolanda,  until  1395,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
Avignon  by  Benedict  XIII.  as  grand  penitentiary 
and  magister  sacri  palatii,  but  returned  to  his  mon- 
astery at  Valencia  1398.  His  distress  at  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  schism  was  intense,  and  seems  to 
have  been  instrumental  in  leading  him  to  adopt  a 
roving  prophetic  and  apostolic  life.  This  is  shown 
by  his  apocalyptic  treatise  De  eversione  EuropcBj  in 
which  he  laments  bitterly  over  the  decay  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  order,  and  morality,  and  proph- 
esies the  speedy  coming  of  Antichrist.  While  it  is 
not  proved  that  Benedict  endeavored  to  dissuade 
Vincent  from  his  resolve  and  offered  him  various 
bishoprics  and  even  a  cardinalate,  it  is  true  that 
he  appointed  him  apostolic  preacher  with  the  title 
of  legatus  a  latere  and  gave  him  full  power  to  loose 
and  bind  on  his  journey. 

In  1399  Vincent  began  the  travels  which  were  to 

occupy  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  within  a  short 

time  he  was  accompanied  by  multitudes  who  came 

to  form  a  regular  itinerant  community 

Activity  as  with  their  own  usages  and  rules.  Their 

an  Itinerant  first  requirement  was  the  self-castiga- 

Preacher.  tion  in  which  their  leader  surpassed 
them  all,  which  they  performed  by 
scourging  themselves  on  their  bared  Moulders  with 
thick  knotted  cords  to  the  accompaniment  of  such 
cries  as,  "  God  have  mercy! "  (see  Flagellation, 
Flagellants).  Vincent  was  accustomed  to  preach 
in  almost  every  place  which  he  visited,  frequently 
delivering  two  and  three  sermons  in  a  single  day, 
which  were  transmitted  by  his  hearers,  for  Vincent 
himself  never  committed  them  to  writing.  These 
addresses  were  ethical  rather  than  dogmatic,  al- 
though the  preacher  adhered  closely  to  orthodox  Ro- 
man Catholicism.  He  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
f til  missionaries  to  the  Jews  of  his  time,  particularly 
in  Valencia,  Toledo,  and  Valladolid.  The  scene  of 
his  activity  was  the  Spanish  peninsula,  northern 
Italy,  and  France.  Various  miracles  are  recounted 
in  his  honor  by  his  earliest  biographer  and  fellow 
Dominican  Pietro  Razsano,  who  wrote  about  a  gen- 
eration after  Vincent's  death. 

Vincent  frequently  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  his 

time,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular.    In  1412  he 

exercised  a  decided  influence  for  Catalonia,  Aragon, 

and  Valencia  in  the  election  of  a  king  held  in  the 

Catalonian    castle    of    Daspe.      Four 

His  Clo-  years  later  he  was  invited  to  attend 
sing  Years,  the  Council  of  Constance,  but  declined. 
In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  with- 
drew from  association  with  the  flagellants,  although 
his  activity  as  a  preacher  suffered  no  diminution, 
and  in  Feb.,  1418,  he  is  said  to  have  had  some 
70,000  auditors  in  Nantes.  The  closing  months  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  Brittany.  Until  the  Revolu- 
tion the  anniversary  of  his  burial  in  the  cathedral 
of  Vannes  was  celebrated  on  Sept.  6,  but  since  that 
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time  it  has  been  held  on  the  first  Sirnday  of  Sep- 
tember. Vincent  was  canonized  by  Calixtus  III. 
on  June  29,  1455,  although  the  bull  of  canonisation 
was  first  published  by  Pius  II.  on  Oct.  1, 1458.  His 
chief  works,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
are  his  Tractatua  de  vUa  apiriiiudi  (Magdeburg, 
1493);  Define  mundi  et  tempore  Antichristi  (Venice 
[?],  1475);  and  his  sermons,  delivered  in  the  Span- 
ish dialectjof  Valencia,  and  repeatedly  translated 
into  Latin  (first  at  Lyons,  1490). 

(O.  ZOCKLBRf.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  account  by  Rassano  in  A3B, 
April,  i.  475-&20,  lives  have  been  written  by  V.  J.  Antist, 
Valencia,  1578;  F.  Diaso,  Barcelona,  1600;  V.  Qomes, 
Valencia,  1618;  B.  Guyard,  Paris,  1634;  F.  QavaMa, 
Valencia,  1668;  M.  Marchese,  Naples.  1660;  L.  Coelho, 
Lisbon,  1713;  S.  T.  Miguel,  Valencia,  1713.  new  ed..  Ma- 
drid, 1856;  O.  M.  F.  Ferrarini,  Milan.  1732;  A.  TeoU, 
Naples,  1738,  new  ed.,  Borne,  1826;  A.  Valdeoebro,  Ma- 
drid, 1740;  P.  Fuesi.  Oedenburg,  1740;  L.  Heller,  Bei^ 
lin,  1830;  L.  Donin,  Vienna,  1844;  anonsrmous,  Bologna, 
1850;  M.  A.  Bayle,  Paris,  1865;  A^  Ferrante,  Turin, 
1876;  and  M.  S.  Hogan,  London  and  New  York,  1911. 
Consult  further:  P.  Fages,  Hiat.  de  8.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1804;  A.  Pradel,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  .  .  . 
hia  Life,  Sjnritual  Teaching,  and  PracHeal  DeooHon, 
London,  1875;  O.  Zdckler,  Zur  WlkrdiffWHf  dea  remiachen 
Mirakeialavbena,  in  Beweia  dea  Olavbena,  1807,  pp.  257- 
260;  J.  Bohr,  in  Hiatoriachea  Jahrbuch  der  OCrreageaeU- 
aehaft,  1808,  i.  32  sqq.;   KL,  zii.  078-^083. 

VINCENT,  BOYD:    Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 

of  southern  Ohio;   b.  at  Erie,  Pa.,  May  18,  1845. 

He  was  graduated  from  Yale  (A.B.,   1867)  and 

Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.  (1871) ; 

was  curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Erie  (1871-72);  rector  of 

Cross  and  Crown  Church,  in  the  same  city  (1872- 

1874),   and   of    Calvary    Church,    Pittsburg,   Pa. 

(1874-89);    became  bishop  coadjutor  of  southern 

Ohio  (1889) ;  and  on  the  retirement  of  Bishop  T.  A. 

Jaggar  (1904)  became  diocesan  of  the  see.    He  has 

written  God  and  Prayer:  A  Discourse  on  the  Reason^ 

ableness  of  Prayer  (New  York,  1897). 

Bibuoorapht:    W.  S.  Perry,  The  Epiaeopate  in  America, 
p.  311,  New  York,  1806. 

VINCENT,  van^sOn',  JACQUES  LOUIS  SAMUEL: 

French  Protestant;  b.  at  Ntmes  Sept.  8,  1787;  d. 
near  there  July  10,  1837.  After  studying  at  Uste 
and  Montpellier,  he  pursued  a  theological  training 
at  Geneva  (1806-09),  and  in  1809  was  chosen  as- 
sistant pastor  in  his  native  city,  where  he  remained 
imtil  physical  infirmity  compelled  him  to  retire  to 
his  suburban  estate.  His  greatest  services  were  the 
reestablishment  and  promotion  of  theological  studies 
in  the  Refonned  church  in  France.  Napoleon  I. 
had  indeed  given  the  church  a  care-free  existence  by 
including  it  in  the  concordat  of  1801  (see  Concor- 
dats, etc.,  VI.,  1),  but  its  theological  status  was  at 
low  ebb,  and  the  seminary  at  Lausanne  was  a  school 
for  martyrs,  not  scholars.  Vincent  was  one  of  the 
first  to  perceive  the  need  of  remedying  the  deficien- 
cies, and  to  the  preparation  of  a  French  theological 
literature  for  French  Protestantism  he  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  his  activity.  Feeling  especially  at- 
tracted by  English  moral  philosophy  he  translated, 
in  1817,  Paley's  work  on  that  subject,  and  two  years 
later  reproduced  the  thoughts  of  Chalmers  under 
the  title  Preuves  et  atUoriU  de  la  r&D^UUion  chritienne. 
The  problem  of  authority  afforded  HJTn  the  material 
lor  his  first  independent  book,  in  which  he  crossed 


swords  with  the  Abb£  de  Tjamennais,  showing  it: 
his  OhHrooHons  sur  VwniU  rdigieuse  (Paris,  1820) 
that  while  Ultramontanism  (q.v.)  absorbs  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  mass.  Protestantism  should  preserve 
and  increase  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  each 
separate  person.  To  the  reply  of  De  TAmAnnftw 
Vincent  answered  in  his  Observations  sur  la  voie  dau- 
toriU  appUqtiie  d  la  rdigion  (1821),  by  which  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  cultured  drcles  of 
France  and  inspired  his  coreligionists  to  assume  the 
defensive. 

Vincent  now  sought  to  acquaint  French  Protes- 
tantism with  German  theology,  writing  at  first  for 
F.  Monod's  Archives  du  christianistne,  and  then  edit- 
ing the  Milanges  de  rdigion,  de  morale  et  de  critique 
sacrie  (10  vols.,  1820-24),  for  which  he  wrote  nearly 
all  the  articles.  In  1829  he  published  a  sketch  <^ 
the  theory  of  Protestantism  in  his  Fties  sur  le  protes- 
tantisms en  France.  Originally  conservative  in  his 
dogmatic  views,  Vincent  was  led  by  German  the- 
ology to  a  position  akin  to  that  of  Schleieroiacher 
and  to  a  warm  sympathy  for  living  piety  izrespec- 
tive  of  ecclesiastical  or  dogmatic  guise. 

In  1830,  after  the  publication  of  his  Vties,  Vin- 
cent was  the  leading  man  in  the  Refonned  CSiurch  of 
France.  He  declined  calls  to  Montauban  and  to 
Strasburg,  but  after  the  revolution  of  1830  was 
elected  president  of  the  oonsistoiy  of  Ntmes,  a  posi- 
tion from  which  his  republicanism  had  caused  the 
ministry  to  exclude  him  two  years  before.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  retired  more  and  more 
from  public  duties,  though  in  1831-33  he  lectured 
on  the  modem  literature  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,  he  was  the 
author  of  Miditations  religieuses  (Paris,  1829),  and 
in  his  memoiy  the  Liberals  founded  at  Ntmes  in 
1892  the  Eicole  Samuel  Vincent  for  the  promotion 
of  the  preparatory  studies  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  (Eugen  Lachenmann.) 

BnuooKAFBT:  The  poathumouB  editions  of  Vincent's  Vut» 
and  hjs  Miditationa  usually  oontain  sketches  of  ha  life. 
Oonsult  further:  A.  Michel.  Samuel  Vincent,  eon  tempi 
et  aea  apiniona,  Strasburg.  ISM;  J.  Coibifere.  Samud  Vin- 
cent, aa  conception  reliaiefue  et  chrMenne,  Geneva,  1873; 
M.  Blanc,  Samuel  iVincent,  Montauban.  1890;  L.  Maun*. 
Le  Rhml  religieux  6  Oenkve  et  en  France,  2  vols..  Paxis. 
1892;  O.  Filhol.  La  Penaie  religieuae  de  Samud  Vincent, 
Montauban,  1899;  liohtenbeiger,  BSR,  zii.  393-397. 

VmCENT,  JOHH  HEYL:  Methodist  Episopol 
bishop;  b.  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Feb.  23,  1832.  He 
was  educated  at  the  academies  at  Lewisburg  and 
Milton,  Pa.,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  began  to 
preach.  After  teaching  school  at  Gatasaqua,  Pa., 
in  1850,  and  being  a  circuit  preacher  in  Luseme 
(bounty,  Pa.,  in  1851,  he  was  assistant  in  the  city 
mission  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1852.  In  1853  he  joined 
the  Newark  Conference  and  received  his  theolog- 
ical training  at  the  Wesleyan  Institute  at  Newark. 
N.  J.,  being  pastor  at  that  city  in  1852-53,  and  at 
Franklin  in  1853-54  and  Irvington  in  1855-56  (both 
near  Newark) .  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1855  and 
elder  two  years  later,  and  in  1857  was  transferred  to 
the  Rock  River  Conference,  111.,  holding  pastorates 
in  that  state  at  Joliet  (1857-58),  Mount  Morris 
(1858-59),  Galena  (1859-61),  Rockford  (1862-^), 
and  Trinity  Church,  Chicago  (1864-65).  In  1866- 
1867  he  was  Sunday-school  agent  of  his  denomina- 
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tion,  founding  the  Northwest  Sunday  School  Quar- 
terly in  1864;  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union  and  editor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Sunday-school  publications  (1808-^88), 
and  in  1874  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Assembly,  while  in  1878  he  established  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  of  which 
he  became  chancellor.  In  1888  he  was  elected  bishop 
and  in  1900  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  European 
work  of  his  denomination  with  residence  at  Zurich, 
but  in  1904  retired  from  active  life.  He  has  written 
Sunday  School  Institutes  and  Normal  Classes  (New 
York,  1866);  The  Church  School  and  its  Officers 
(1868);  The  Chautauqua  Movement  (1886);  The 
Home  Book  for  the  Mothers  of  our  Land  (in  collabo- 
ration with  Josephine  Pollard;  1886);  Better  Not: 
Discussion  of  Certain  Social  Customs  (1888);  The 
Church  School  arid  the  Sunday  School  Normal  Guide 
(1889);  Studies  in  Young  lAfe  (1890);  Our  Own 
Church  (1890);  To  Old  Bethlehem  (Meadville,  Pa., 
1890);  The  Modem  Sunday  School  (New  York, 
1900);  and  Family  Worship  for  Every  Day  in  the 
Year  (1906). 

VINCBNT,  HARVm  RICHARDSON:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11,  1834. 
He  was  educated  at  Colmnbia  (A.B.,  1854),  and 
after  being  an  instructor  in  the  Grammar  School  of 
Columbia  College  (1854-58),  was  professor  of  Latin 
in  Troy  (N.  Y.)  University  (1858-60).  He  then  en- 
tered the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry,  but  in  1863 
became  a  Presbyterian;  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Churtsh,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (1863-73),  and 
of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  New  York  City 
(1873-^).  Since  1883  he  has  been  professor  of 
New-Testament  exegesis  and  criticism  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Aside  from  ser- 
mons and  discourses  he  has  written  The  Minister's 
Handbook  (1882);  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Pyrenees 
(1883) ;  WordrStudies  in  the  New  Testament  (3  vols., 
1887-00) ;  Students*  New  Testament  Handbook  (1893) ; 
The  Age  of  Hildebrand  (1896);  Critical  Commen- 
tary  on  PhUippians  and  Philemon  (1897);  History 
of  the  Textual  CriHcim  of  the  New  Testament  (1899); 
and  The  Gospel  of  Luke  in  the  Temple  Bible  (Lon- 
don, 1902).  He  likewise  translated  J.  A.  Bengel's 
Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament  (in  collaboration  with 
C.  T.  Lewis;  Philadelphia,  1862)  and  the  Ir^emo  of 
Dante  (New  York,  1904). 

VmSy  CULTIVATION  OF  THE.  See  Wine, 
Hebbew. 

VHTEOAR  BIBLE.  See  Bible  Vebsions,  B,  IV., 
§9. 

VmESi  RICHARD:  Westminster  divine;  b.  at 
Blaston,  in  Leicester  County,  England,  about  1600; 
d.  Feb.  4, 1655-^.  He  was  educated  in  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge;  became  teacher  of  a  school  at 
Hinckly  in  Warwickshire  after  finrnhmg  his  course 
at  the  university,  and  afterward  rector  of  Wedding- 
ton.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  of  Divines  in  1643  from  Warwick- 
shire, and  was  very  influential  in  matters  of  church 
government  and  the  sacraments.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  accommodation  with  the 
Independents.     He  often  preached  before  Parlia- 


ment. During  the  session  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly he  was,  in  1643,  made  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Clements  Danes,  near  Essexhouse;  but,  this 
proving  too  large  for  him,  he  removed  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Walton  in  Hertfordshire,  and  soon  after  be- 
came pastor  of  Lawrence  Jewry,  London.  In  1644 
he  was  also  appointed  master  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  held  the  position  until  1649,  when 
he  was  turned  out  for  refusing  the  "  engagement " 
[of  allegiance  to  the  existing  government].  In 
1653  he  was  appointed  by  parliament  one  of  the 
committee  of  divines  to  draw  up  the  fundamentals 
as  a  basis  of  toleration.  He  died  on  Sabbath  eve- 
ning, from  bleeding  at  the  nose,  which  was  brought 
on  by  excessive  labor  in  preaching  and  administering 
the  Lord's  Supper.  During  his  life  a  nimiber  of 
sermons  were  published,  e.g..  Impostures  of  Seducing 
Teachers  Discovered,  Commons  Sermons,  Nov.  30, 
1642;  Author,  Nature,  and  Danger  of  Heresy,  Com- 
mons Sermon,  Apr.  23,  1644.  After  his  death  a 
number  of  posthumous  works  were  published  by 
his  friends,  e.g..  Treatise  of  the  Right  Institution,  Adn 
ministration,  and  Receiving  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord^s  Supper  (4to,  pp.  376,  London,  1657);  God^s 
Drawing  and  Man's  Coming  to  Christ  (4to,  pp.  335, 
1662) .  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Thomas 
Jacombe,  entitled  EnocKs  Walk  and  Change,  and 
published  1656,  with  introductory  remarks  by  Sim- 
eon Ashe  and  Edmund  Calamy,  followed  by  poetic 
epitaphs  from  William  Spiu*stone,  Matthew  New- 
commen,  Matthew  Poole,  and  others,  all  speaking 
of  him  in  the  warmest  terms.  He  is  represented 
as  '*  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  a  smart  dis- 
putant, well  studied,  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek, 
a  real  orator;  his  ministry  solid,  pithy,  quick,  and 
searching,  having  a  clear  head.  He  could  dive 
deep  into  a  knotty  controversy,  and  was  not  afraid 
of  men.  He  was  a  man  of  gracious,  tender  spirit." 
Fuller  says  of  him,  "  He  was  most  charitably  mod- 
erate to  such  as  dissented  from  him,  though  most 
constant  to  his  own  principles.''      C.  A.  Briogs. 

Bibuoorapht:  Thomas  Fuller,  Church  Bui,  of  Or  eat  Brit- 
ain^ zi.  215,  London,  1656;  idem,  HuA.  of  the  Worihiea 
of  England,  p.  134,  ib.  1662;  Samuel  Clarke,  Lives  of  Sunr 
dry  Eminent  Pereona,  i.  48-40,  2  parts,  ib.  1683;  J.  Reid, 
Memoire  of  the  We^minster  Divineet  pp.  101  sqq.,  Paialey, 
1811-15;  DNB,  Iviii.  360-370,  where  reference  to  scat- 
tering notices  is  given. 

VINET,  vf'nd',  ALEXANDRE  RODOLFE:  Swiss 
theologian;  b.  at  Ouchy  (2  m.  s.  of  Lausanne) 
June  17,  1797;  d.  at  Clarens  (14  m.  s.e.  of  Lau- 
sanne) May  4,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  the  gym- 
nasium and  academy  of  Lausanne, 
Early  Life,  where  his  patriotic  Le  Riveil  des  Vau- 
dois,  long  a  popular  song,  was  written 
when  he  was  seventeen.  In  1817  he  was  appointed 
instructor  in  French  at  the  gymnasium  and  normal 
school  at  Basel,  and  in  1819,  after  passing  his  theo- 
logical examination  at  Lausanne,  was  ordained  to 
the  Refonned  ministry.  At  this  period  he  was 
filled  with  religious  doubts,  and  his  faith  was  es- 
sentially one  of  authority  and  custom.  In  Basel, 
however,  he  came  in  contact  with  very  different 
tendencies,  though  the  pietism  which  he  found 
there  was  long  his  antipathy  becatise  of  its  narrow- 
ness and  because  it  seemed  to  reduce  the  facts  of 
revelation  to  mere  symbols.    The  revival  in  Vaud, 
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originating  with  English  Methodists,  at  first  exer- 
ciseci  little  influence  on  Vinet;  but  all  these  factors 
wer«  at  work  within  him,  and  during  an  almost 
fatal  illness  in  1823,  his  entire  point  of  view  was 
changed,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  Christ 
in  thanksgiving  for  redemption. 

The  year  182^24  marked  the  beginning  of  Vinet's 

literary  activity  as  well  as  of  his  new  religious  life, 

and  in  his  first  contribution  to  the  journal  of  the 

Paris  society  for  Christian  morals  he 

Career      advanced  the  view  that  ethics  can  not 

at  BaseL  be  divorced  from  dogma.  A  specific 
turn  was  given  his  energies  by  the  law 
which,  on  May  20,  1824,  oflicially  sanctioned  intol- 
erance in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  in  his  pamphlet 
Du  respect  dee  opinions  he  set  forth  the  kernel  of  all 
the  theories  he  was  subsequently  to  advance  on  re- 
ligious liberty.  In  1826  he  was  enabled  to  give 
wider  currency  to  his  views  by  winning  the  Lam- 
brecht  prise  of  2,000  francs  offered  by  the  Paris 
society  for  Christian  morals  with  his  M&moire  en 
faveur  de  la  liberU  des  cuttea,  thus  establishing  a  rep- 
utation with  the  leading  French  Protestants  as  a 
thinker  and  author.  In  the  following  years  the  op- 
position to  which  dissenters  were  exposed  in  Vaud 
led  Vinet  to  write  much  on  freedom  and  conscience, 
his  attitude  even  causing  him  to  be  involved  in  a 
suit,  resulting  in  a  nominal  fine  and  suspension  from 
all  ecclesiastical  functions  in  his  canton  for  a  year. 
The  liberal  revolution  in  Vaud  in  Dec.,  1830,  gave 
his  energies  a  fresh  impulse,  though  he  was  tmable 
to  secure  the  proclamation  of  religious  liberty,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
Meanwhile  Vinet  had  been  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor at  Basel.  His  critical  essays  first  appeared 
in  the  Protestant  Le  Semeur  of  Paris,  a  number  of 
them  being  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Essais  de 
phihsophie  moraie  et  de  morale  rdigieuse  (Paris, 
1837).  During  this  period,  moreover,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  professor  of  literature  at  Basel  to 
preach  frequently  in  the  French  church,  and  in  this 
capacity  Vinet  won  the  highest  praise.  His  ser- 
mons, carefully  revised  and  characterised  at  once 
by  classic  form  and  by  a  union  of  warmth  and  cul^ 
ture,  were  issued  under  the  title  of  Discours  sur 
queUjues  sujets  rdigieiuc  (Paris,  1831;  Eng.  transl. 
of  parts  of  this  work  and  of  his  Nouveaux  discottrSf 
Christian  Philosophy,  London,  1846),  their  themes 
being  dogmatic  and  apologetic.  In  the  uprising 
that  led  to  the  separation  of  the  city  of  Basel  from 
its  territory,  Vinet  was  made  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  inform  the  general  public  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  Basel,  and  was  entrusted  with  a  dip- 
lomatic mission  to  Lausanne.  In  return  for  these 
services,  a  new  chair  of  French  literature  and  rhet- 
oric was  founded  for  him  in  the  university. 

In  1837  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Academy  of 

Lausanne  as  professor  of  theology;  and  during  this 

period  of  his  life  passed  through  a  crisis 

Life  at  which  resulted  in  an  ever-increasing 
Lausanne,  opposition  to  the  theology  of  the  R^- 
veUf  with  its  intellectualism  and  an- 
tinomianism.  This  change  of  position  found  full 
expression  in  his  Nouveaux  discours  sur  qudques 
sujets  religieux  (Paris,  1841).  Soon  after  settling 
in  Lausanne,  Vinet,  as  a  member  of  the  committee 


on  church  reorganization,  found  opportunity  for 
practical  activity  in  behalf  of  his  ideals,  especially 
for  voluntary  admission  of  members  to  the  Church 
and  for  the  inclusion  of  laymen  in  ecclesiastical 
government.  He  advocated  the  retenticui  of  the 
Helvetic  Confession,  but  the  laws  governing  the 
Church,  adopted  in  1839,  were  so  repugnant  that  he 
resigned,  a  year  later,  from  the  clergy  of  Vaud. 
These  experiences  seem  to  have  confirmed  Vinet 
in  his  insistence  on  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  and  in  his  Essai  sur  la  TnanifestaHon  des  con- 
victions religieuses  et  sur  la  stparaium  de  Viglise  et 
de  VUai  (Paris,  1842;  Eng.  transl.,  Essay  on  the  Fro- 
fession  of  Personal  Religious  ConvidHon,  .  .  .  Lon- 
don, 1843)  he  wrote  a  classic  on  this  theme.  Never- 
theless, he  remained  a  simple  member  (tf  the 
national  Chiux:h;  nor  was  he  induced  even  by  his 
position  as  professor  of  practical  theology  to  make 
a  propaganda  for  his  theories.  In  1845  the  atua- 
tion  changed,  and  the  Februaiy  revolution  in  Vaud 
resulted  in  intense  opposition  to  Protestantism  in 
every  form.  When,  therefore,  the  government,  in- 
stead of  heeding  Vinet's  demand  for  liberty  of  wor- 
ship in  the  reorganization,  repressed  sudi  liboty 
still  more,  he  resigned  his  theological  professorship 
in  1846.  A  consequence  of  this  revolution  was  the 
Free  Church  in  Vaud,  though  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  regard  Vinet  as  its  founder,  even  though  he  were 
the  author  of  the  concept  of  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity which  were  its  due.  Vinet  approved  the  course 
of  the  150  clergy  who  left  the  national  church  rather 
than  obey  the  State  in  its  attempt  to  make  them 
reconunend  the  new  constitution  to  their  congrega- 
tions, and  accorded  them  his  warmest  sympathy; 
he  also  set  forth  the  principle  unconsciously  adopted 
by  them,  that  the  freedom  of  the  Church  can  be 
won  only  by  complete  separation  from  the  State, 
in  his  anonymous  Considerations  prisentSes  d  Messrs. 
les  d^missionaires.  His  activity  as  a  publicist  in 
articles  for  the  periodical  and  daily  press  and  in 
pamphlets  now  increased,  the  ripest  of  his  produc- 
tions of  this  type  being  his  Du  sodalisme  considiri 
dans  son  principe  (Geneva,  1846).  Vinet  naturally 
joined  the  Free  Church  which  was  soon  founded, 
often  preaching  for  its  congregations  and  acting  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  organization.  He 
devoted  much  thought  to  the  preparation  of  a  con- 
fession of  faith  in  which  he  sought  to  avoid  all  theo- 
logical subtleties  and  polemics.  He  continued  hL«: 
activity  to  the  last  months  of  his  life,  delivering 
private  lectures  on  practical  and  exegetical  subjects. 
Whether  appearing  as  the  apostle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  as  the  critic  and  historian 
of  French  literature,  or  as  the  Christian  thinker, 
Vinet  was,  first  and  foremost,  an  apologist,  ever 
seeking  to  reconcile  the  modem  spirit  with  the  Gos- 
pel. Holding,  as  he  did,  that  the  high- 
Significance  est  element  in  man  is  conscience,  and 
as  a  Writer,  that  this  is  the  seat  of  reason,  the  in- 
strument of  religious  feeling,  compul- 
sion in  matters  of  religion  would  naturally  be 
violence  to  conscience.  While,  moreover,  the  indi- 
vidual is,  in  a  sense,  higher  than  the  social  organ- 
ism, which  is  made  for  man,  "  society  forms  a  field 
for  the  activity  of  the  individual,  affords  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  Ms  virtues,  and  sets  up  a  barrier  to 
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hia  sclfiHhneflH.    Thus  man  becomes  master  of  him- 
self in  proportion  as  he  devotes  himself  to  his  fel- 
lo-wB,  is  the  more  free  the  more  social  he  is,  receives 
more  as  he  demands  less,  and  is  more  himself  the 
less  he  belongs  to  himself/'    Thus  the  individual 
and  society  grow  in  unison,  attaining  mutual  per- 
fection in  the  fulfilment  and  the  service  of  duty. 
Applying  this  doctrine  of  individualism  to  the 
Church,  Vinet  became  an  advocate  of  the  separa- 
tion of  diurch  and  State,  the  step  urged  in  the  only 
two  of  his  works  which  do  not  bear  the  mark  of 
collected  essays.    Here  he  maintained  that  religion 
is  an  affair  between  God  and  man  alone,  while  the 
State  should  have  sole  control  of  social  morals, 
which  comprise  security  of  person  and  property 
and  public  decency.    In  1831  Vinet  was  still  a  true 
son  of  the  national  Church,  but  by  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  his  Essai  9ur  la  manifeataUanf  etc.,  ut 
sup.  (1842),  his  attitude  had  changed.    The  tenets 
set  forth  in  his  first  essay  of  1826  are  here  carried 
still  further,  with  special  attack  upon  the  theory 
that  the  State  is  the  entire  man.    Vinet  maintained, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  State  is  based  on  identical 
traits  common  to  all,  while  the  f  otmdation  of  the 
CSiurch  is  human  individuality  of  conscience.    In- 
dividuality being  thus  considered  a  part  of  the  in- 
most essence  of  Christianity,   Vinet  deemed  the 
imion  of  Church  and  State  as  heresy,  and  allowed 
validity  only  to  a  church  independent  of  the  State. 
A  theological  system  he  never  evolved,  though  from 
him  proceeded  great  ideas  destined  to  bring  forth 
fruit  both  for  theology  and  for  the  Church.    Thus 
he  became  a  sort  of  second  Pascal,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  little  cause  for  surprise  that  Vinet's  pos- 
thumous Etudes  9ur  BlaUe  Pascal  (Paris,  1848;  Eng. 
transl..  Studies  on  Pascal,  Edinburgh,  1859)  should 
be  the  best  study  yet  written  on  that  philosopher. 
In  his  apologetics  he  laid  stress  on  the  way  in  which 
the  Gosp^  perfectly  answers  the  needs  of  the  heart. 
He  was  firmly  convinced,  moreover,  that  the  most 
efficacious  apologetic  is  psychological.     But  the 
psychological  method  of  apologetics  was  the  weak- 
ness, as  well  as  the  strength,  of  Vinet;  for  though 
history  does  not  make  faith,  the  neglect  of  histor- 
ical factors  leads  to  the  peril  of  subjectivity  and 
ultimately  to  rationalism.     Vinet  has  even  been 
termed  a  rationalist,  but,  in  spite  of  occasional 
phrases  in  his  letters  and  in  his  conversation,  he 
was   no  skeptic.     Had  his  attitude  toward  the 
Bible  been  clearer,  the  charge  of  rationalism  might 
more  easUy  be  refuted.    Lack  of  precision  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  apologetics  and  of  his  theology  in 
general,  but  the  reality  which  he  ascribes,  in  all  his 
writings,  to  the  fall  and  to  original  sin,  as  well  as 
to  the  great  facts  of  salvation  and  the  miracles,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  prevent  rationalists  or  modem 
'*  liberals  "  from  claiming  him  as  one  of  their  num- 
ber. The  entire  character  of  his  works  demonstrates 
with  equal  clearness  that  he  presupposed  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  the  facts  of  revelation.    Christian- 
ity was  for   him  primarily  a  history  and  a  fact, 
which  it  must  have  been  to  gain  currency. 

The  sole  works  of  Vinet  on  practical  theology 
were  posthumous.  His  Th6ologie  pastorale  (Paris, 
1850;  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1852)  is  especially 
valuable  for  its  rich  utilisation  of  French  Roman 


Catholic  literature.  Here  he  denies  any  priestly 
character  to  the  clergy,  terms  preaching  a  work  of 
love  and  a  mystery,  and  regards  re- 
HomUetic  ligious  instruction  as  an  act  of  worship, 
and  Other  In  his  HomiUHque  ou  thiorie  de  la  pri^ 
Works,  dication  (Paris,  1853;  Eng.  transl., 
HomileHcSf  Edinburgh  and  New 
York,  1853,  new  ed.  1880;  often  republished,  since 
it  was  long  a  teirtrbook  in  theological  seminaries 
in  the  United  States  of  America),  he  shows 
himself  relatively  indifferent  to  his  text,  deciding 
upon  the  themes  of  his  sermons  before  choosing 
their  texts.  Both  theoretically  and  practically  he 
regarded  almost  exclusively  the  synthetic  sermon, 
and  sharply  reproved  any  neglect  of  artistic  em- 
bellishment. In  citations  he  especially  affected 
German  writers  on  the  theory  of  homiletics  and  the 
French  preachers,  whose  works  he  had  studied  ex- 
haustively. The  results  of  these  latter  studies  are 
embodied  in  his  third  work  on  practical  theology, 
Histoire  de  la  prMcaJtion  parmi  les  Riformis  de 
France  au  dixsepHhrne  sUde  (Paris,  1860),  a  pub- 
lication of  great  value.  The  strength  of  Vinet's  own 
sermons  lies  in  their  masterly  control  of  the  psy- 
chological method;  their  wealcness  in  their  neglect 
of  Biblical  foundation.  Of  Vinet's  five  homiletic 
volumes  only  one  was  based  on  sermons  actually 
delivered  by  him,  the  remainder  containing,  for  the 
most  part,  apologetic  or  ethical  studies  in  rhetorical 
form,  presented  to  a  relatively  small  circle  of  stu- 
dents. The  inner  life  of  Vinet  is  clearly  mirrored  in 
his  poems,  a  large  number  of  which  have  justly  been 
incorporated  in  French  Protestant  hymnals.  In 
addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Vinet 
was  the  author  of  the  following:  ChresiomaJlhiefranr 
gaise,  ou  choix  de  morceaux  tiris  des  meiUeurs  icri- 
vains  frangais  (3  vols.,  Basel,  1829-30);  Etudes 
ivangiUques  (Paris,  1847;  Eng.  transl.,  Qospd 
Studies,  Glasgow,  1849);  Meditations  ivangAiques 
(1849;  Eng.  transl..  Evangelical  Meditations,  Edin- 
burgh, 1858) ;  Etudes  sur  la  litUratwre  frangaise  au 
dix-^neuvihne  sikcte  (3  vols.,  1849-51);  NouveUes 
etudes  evangdiques  (1851);  Histoire  de  la  lUUralure 
frangaise  au  dix-huitihne  siide  (2  vols.,  1853;  Eng. 
transl..  Hist,  of  French  Literature  in  the  18th  Century, 
Edinburgh,  1854);  Liberty  religieuse  et  questions 
eccUsiastiques  (1854);  U Education,  lafamUle  et  la 
sociiU  (1855) ;  Moralistes  des  seizihne  et  diX'^eptihne 
siides  (1859);  PoHes  du  sikde  de  Louis  XIV,  (1861); 
Manges  (1869);  and  Letires  (2  vols.,  Lausanne, 
1880).  (Arnold  RCEGof.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Biographical  sketches  are  by  E.  Scherer, 
Paris,  1863;  E.  Rambert,  3d  ed.,  2  vols..  Lausazme,  1870; 
Laura  M.  Lane,  New  York,  1890;  E.  de  Pressens^,  Paris, 
1890,  cf.  his  Contemporary  Poriraita,  London,  1879;  H. 
Leooultre,  Paris,  1892.  On  Vinet's  activities  and  thought 
consiUt:  F.  J.  Stahl,  Kirchenverfaamng  tuteh  Lefure  und 
Recht  der  Protettanten,  pp.  279  sqq.,  Erlangen,  1840;  F. 
Chavannes,  A.  Vinet,  notice  et  mSmoirea,  Paris,  1847;  idem. 
A.  Vinet  .  .  .  eomme  apolof/itte  et  moraliate  ehritient  Ley- 
den,  1883;  J.  F.  Asti6.  Esprit  d^A.  Vinet,  2  vols.,  Lau- 
sanne, 1861;  idem,  Le  Vinet  de  la  Ugende  et  celui  de  Vhiet., 
ib.  1882;  A.  F.  Langlois,  A,  Vinet  conaidM  comme  pre- 
dieateur,  Strasburg,  1864;  J.  Widmer,  A.  Vinet  envieagS 
eomme  apologia,  Lausanne,  1875;  J.  Cramer.  A,  Vinet, 
moralitt  et  apoloffiete  chritien,  Laiisanne,  1884;  L.  Molines, 
£tude»  eur  A.  Vinet,  Paris,  1890;  J.  B.  Roy,  VIndividu 
et  la  aociitS  tTapria  lee  .  .  .  ouvragee  d^A.  Vinet,  Lau- 
sanne, 1893;  V.  Rivet,  £tude  nir  lea  orioinea  de  la  penaie 
relioietue  de  Vinet,  Paris,  1896;    E.  Ck>mbe.  Vinet  inter- 
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pHte  du  N.  T.,  Paris,  1897;  A.  ROecs,  A,  VinH,  Oedanken 
und  Bttrae/Uunoent  Heilbftmn,  1897;  A.  Schumann,  Vin«l, 
Mtfi  lAbmt,  Mine  OedankmtvMU,  tine  BtdtuUma*  Leipao. 
1907. 

VINSON,  JOHN:  Elder  and  founder  of  the 
Church  of  the  Living  God  (see  Livino  God,  Chxtrch 
OF  the);  bom  on  his  father's  farm  in  Madison  Co., 
Ind.,  July  9,  1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  normal 
school  at  Alexandria,  and  was  subsequently  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  his  state,  completing 
his  education  by  private  reading.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1885,  and  began  his  public  ministry  as  an 
exhorter,  later  receiving  ordination  and  serving  as 
pastor  and  evangelist  in  different  parts  of  Indiana. 
His  further  work  is  bound  up  in  that  of  his  de- 
nomination. 

VINTON,  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON:  Protes- 
tant Efriscopal  bishop;  b.  in  Brookljoi  Mar.  30, 
1852;  d.  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1911.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale, 
N.  Y.  (A.B.,  1873),  General  Theological  Seminary 
(graduated,  1876),  and  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  1877 ;  was  curate  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  Norwood,  N.  J.  (1878-79), 
and  the  Holy  Comforter  Memorial,  Philadelphia 
(1879-84) ;  rector  of  All  Saints',  Worcester,  Mass. 
(1884-1902) .  In  1902  he  was  consecrated  first  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts. 

VIRET,  vt''r6',  PIERRE:  Swiss  Reformer;  b.  at 
Orbe  (15  m.  n.  of  Lausanne),  Switserland,  May  4, 
1511;  d.  at  Orthes  (90  m.  s.  of  Bordeaux),  France, 
Apr.  4,  1571.  He  began  to  study  at  Paris  for  the 
priesthood,  but  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  and  returned  to  his  native  town.  He  was  or- 
dained by  Farel  in  1531,  and  preached  in  Orbe  and 
elsewhere.  In  1533  he  went  to  Geneva  as  assistant 
to  Farel,  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  that  city  to  Neufch&tel,  and  thence  to  Lau- 
sanne, where  his  work  led  to  the  definite  introduc- 
tion of  the  Reformation.  After  the  fall  of  the  party 
hostile  to  the  Reformation  at  Geneva,  Viret  labored 
there  until  the  return  of  Calvin  in  1541.  At  Lau- 
sanne, besides  preaching,  he  lectured  on  the  New 
Testament  in  the  seminary  founded  by  the  citizens 
of  Bern  in  1537. 

Viret  began  his  literary  activity  with  the  Epistre 
consolaioire  (Geneva,  1541).  He  made  several  jour- 
neys in  the  interests  of  the  Reformation,  and  in 
1549  he  received  a  close  friend  in  Besa  (q.v.),  who 
was  then  appointed  professor  at  Lausanne.  To  this 
period  belong  some  of  his  chief  works:  Du  devoir  et 
du  hesaing  qu'ont  lea  hommes  a  s'enqutrir  de  la  volonU 
de  Dieu  par  aa  paroUe  (Geneva,  1551;  against  the 
newly  opened  Coimcil  of  Trent);  two  treatises  on 
clerical  duties  and  the  Lord's  Supper:  De  vero  verbi 
Dei,  aacramentarum  el  ecdeaioB  miniaterio  (1553),  and 
De  origtne,  coniinuaiione,  audarUate  aique  prtBatantia 
miniaterii  verbi  Dei  et  aacramerUorum,  etc.  (1554); 
the  historical  Dea  Actea  dea  waia  aucceaaeura  de  Jisua- 
Christ  etde  aea  apoatrea  et  dea  apoatata  de  V^liae  pa- 
paUf  etc.  (1544);  and  two  letters  to  Frenchmen 
condenmed  by  the  Inquisition,  one  at  Lyons  and 
the  other  at  Chambery.  Viret  was  involved  in  many 
troubles  with  the  government  of  Bern,  and  it  was 
only  in  1549  that  he  was  confirmed  in  his  position 


after  clearing  himself  of  the  charge  oi  holding  But- 
ser's  eucharistic  doctrines.  Matters  were  brought 
to  a  climax  by  Viret's  refusal  to  celebrate  the  Lord'a 
Supper  without  excluding  all  those  who  were  recog- 
nised as  unworthy  to  communicate,  and  in  1559  he 
and  his  colleague  Jacques  Valier  were  suspended. 
Viret  was  then  appointed  preacher  at  Geneva,  and 
during  this  period  wrote  Du  vray  mxnisthre  de  la 
vraye  igliae  de  Jiaua  Christ ,  et  de  vraia  aacremen^ 
d'iceUe,  et  desfaua  aacremena  de  r^gliae  de  VAfUidirist 
(Geneva,  1560);  Farmlikre  ei  ample  inatructum  ej, 
la  doctrine  chreatienne,  et  prindpalement  Umdiant  la 
dunne  providence  et  prMesHnaHon  (1559);  and  La 
Metamorphose  chrealienne  (1561).  In  1561  he  wa> 
called  to  Ntmes,  but  in  the  following  year  the 
French  Reformed  were  obliged  to  surrender  thdr 
church  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  \^ret  retired 
to  Montpellier.  Thence  he  was  called  to  Lyons, 
and  on  Aug.  19,  1563,  he  presided  over  the  fourth 
French  national  synod  as  head  oi  the  consiston- 
of  Lyons.  He  carried  on  many  controversies  witii 
monks  and  Italian  antitrinitarians,  and  devel- 
oped an  extensive  literary  activity,  publishinjc 
no  less  than  nine  works  between  1563  and  1565. 
among  them  his  chief  work,  InatrucHon  ckresUenn^ 
en  la  doctrine delaloyetde V^vangile,  ...  (3  vols- 
Geneva,  1564),  containing  a  system  of  morals  and 
politics.  In  1565  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Lyons, 
whereupon  he  went  to  Orange,  and  after  1566 
presided  over  the  academy  established  by  Jeanne 
d'Albret  (q.v.)  at  Orthes.  In  the  war  of  1569  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ronuui  CathoUcs,  but  was 
soon  released. 

Viret  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries 
for  his  preaching.  He  left  also  an  instructive  and 
interesting  body  of  correspondence,  covering  the 
period  1532-67.  (C.  Schnetzler.) 

Btbuookaprt:    T.  Beia,  Jecnea,  Geneva.  1580;    J.  Scott 
Caltfin  and  the  Swim  Reformation,  pp.  312-317  et  pawnm. 
London.    1833;     C.    Chene\n^re.    Ford,    FrometU,    Viret, 
Geneva.  1836;    A.  Sayous,  £tudee  litt^vee  eur  Ue  ierv- 
vaine  franeaie  de  la  reformation,  i.  181-241,  Pazis,  1841; 
E.  and  £>.  Haag.  La   France  proteeUarUe,  vol.  ix.,  Paris. 
1850;    C.  Schmidt.  Leben  und  aueffewOMU  Sckriften  der 
Vdfar  ...  der  reformiarten  Kirche,  ix.  39-71,  Elbeifdd 
18A1;   J.  Cart,  Pierre  Viret,  Lauaanne,  1864;    P.  Godet 
P.   Viret,  Lausanne.   1892;    Cambridge  Modem  Hietory 
ii.  293.  368,  New  York.  1904;   C.  Schnetiler  and  J.  Bar 
naud.  Notice  b^lioffraphique  eur  P.  Viret,  Lausanne,  1905 
Pierre   Vinet  d'apria  lui-rnhne.     Extraite  de  tee  eeuerc^ 
Lausanne,  1911;  T.  Barnaud,  P.  Viret,  aaHeet  eon  9wre 
St.  Amans,  1911;   H.  Vuflleumier,  Notre  Pierre  Viret,  Lau- 
sanne, 1911;     Schaff.    Chrietian  Churchy    vii.    250-252; 
lichtenbeiiBer.  BSR,  xii.  402-408. 

VmGIL,  ver'jil:  Bishop  of  Salzbuig;  b.  in  Ire- 
land, probably  in  the  first  or  second  decade  of  the 
eighth  century;  d.  at  SabEburg  Nov.  27,  784.  After 
having  risen  to  be  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Agha- 
boe  (in  the  modem  County  Queens),  he  joined  the 
court  of  Pippin  in  743,  who  sent  him  to  Odilo,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  in  745.  Between  746  and  748  lie  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Salzburg,  but  having  scruples 
about  receiving  consecration,  he  administered  only 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  diocese.  Virgil's  rela- 
tions with  his  archbishop,  the  famous  Boniface, 
soon  became  strained.  Boniface  directed  Viigil 
and  his  colleague  Sidonius,  later  bishop  of  Passau, 
to  rebaptize  all  who  had  been  baptised  by  a 
Bavarian  priest  because  the  latter  had  been  un- 
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grammatical  in  the  use  of  the  baptismal  formula. 
Virgil  and  Sidonius,  considering  this  tmjustifiable, 
appealed  to  Pope  Zacharias,  who  decided  against 
Boniface.  Two  years  later  (748)  Boniface  in  his 
turn  lodged  complaints  against  Virgil  and  Sidonius 
with  the  pope,  though  Virgil  was  the  special  object 
of  attack,  being  charged  with  intrigue  against  Boni- 
face and  also  with  holding  to  the  spherical  form  of 
the  earth.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  ever 
brought  to  trial,  and  he  certainly  was  never  con- 
demned. On  June  15,  767,  Vir^  received  conse- 
cration, and  was  thereafter  insistent  in  maintaining 
his  episcopal  rights  and  dignity.  Besides  founding 
many  other  churches  in  his  see,  Virgil  built  one  in 
honor  of  St.  Rupert  at  Salzburg,  in  which  he  him- 


self was  buried.  Virgil  was  active  also  in  the  con« 
version  of  the  Alpine  Wends,  for  whom  he  appointed 
a  bishop  in  partibitSf  named  Modestus.  By  his  com- 
patriots Virgil  was  called  the  "  geometer,''  and  he 
was  interested  in  history,  inspiring  Aribo  of  Frei- 
sing  to  write  the  Vita  Carhiniani,  himself  composing 
the  Monumenta  necrologia  numaaterii  S.  Petri  SaliS' 
burgenna  (ed.  S.  Herzberg-Fr&nkel,  in  MGH,  Nee, 
vol.  ii.,  1890) .  In  1233  he  was  canonized  by  Gregory 
IX.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobaphy:  Consult  the  literature  under  Salzburg, 
Abchdiocbsb  or;  the  Vita  in  MOH,  Script.,  xi  (1854), 
86-06.  and  in  ASM,  III.,  ii.  309-318;  Rettberg.  KD,  ii. 
223  sqq.;  Hauck,  KD,  i.  568-669;  F.  J.  Buss,  Win/rid- 
Bonifacitu,  ed.  R.  Ritter  von  Soberer,  pp.  293  aqq.,  Qrai, 
1880;  KL,  zil.  1002-05. 


HlBtoriml  Outline  of  Attitude  Toward 

the  DoetiJne  (|  1). 
Modem  Demand  for  Reopming  the  Dui- 

euasion  (f  2). 
Infancy  Nairatives  Integral  in  the  Goe- 

pels  (S  3). 
The  Evidenoe  in  Matthew  (|  4). 
The  Evidence  in  Luke  (|  5). 
The  Genealogiea  in  Matthew  and  Luke 

(»6). 
The  Aooounts  in  Relation  to  Joeeph 

and  Maiy  (|  7). 
Problem  of  Oral  or  Written  Sources 

(§8). 
Ihe  Angelic  Appearances  (|  9). 


VIRGIN  BIRTH. 

The  Magi  and  Herod  (I  10). 

Fact  Contained  in  Legend  (|  11). 

Rehition  of  Isa.  vii.  14  (|  12). 

Development  of  Sonship  Idea  (|  13). 

Attitude  of  the  Disciples  (|  14). 

No  References  in  Mark  or  Paul  (S  15). 

Silence  of  Uie  Rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (S  16). 

Ascetic  Influence  (f  17). 

Views  of  Ebionites,  Ignatius,  Aristides, 
and  Justin  (|  18). 

Melito,  Irennus,  Gnostics,  and  Ter- 
tuUian  (S  19). 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and 
Hlppolytus  (i  20). 


Legendary  or  Mythical  Theory  (|  21). 
Arguments   from   the   Old   Testament 


from    Classical    Antiquity 


(5  22). 
Arguments 

(§23). 
Arguments     from    Ancient     Messianic 

Longings  (S  24). 
Arguments  from  Folk-Lore  (§  25). 
Criticism    of    the    Legendary    Theory 

(5  26). 
Is  the  Dogma  Essential  to  Christianity? 

(I  27). 
Dogmatic  Bearing  on  Sinlessness  (S  28). 
Dogmatic  Bearing  on  Incarnation  ($  29). 
Summary  (f  80). 


The  doctrine  that  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  re- 
ceived its  first  authoritatively  formulated  state- 
ment in  the  earliest  Roman  Creed,  not  later  than 
150  A.D.y  and  probably  earlier  (in  its  earliest  form 
dated  by  Harnack  about  140,  by  Zahn  about  120, 
and  by  Kattenbusch  about  100;  cf.  Apostles' 
Crekd).  So  far  as  its  Scriptural  basis  is  concerned, 
this  rests  exclusively  on  the  narratives  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  and  a  consideration  of  it  involves  an  in- 
quiry concerning  (1)  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
narratives  as  they  appear  in  those  gospels;  (2)  their 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament;  (3)  the 
position  of  early  church  writers;  (4)  supernatural 
birth  stories  in  comparative  religion;  (5)  and  dog- 
matic bearings  of  the  subject. 

The  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  found 
in  the  great  confessions,  e.g.,  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
'*  I  believe  ...  in  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  who  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the 
X.  Historical  Virgin  Mary";  and  in  the  Nicene 
Outline  of    Creed,  '*  who  .  .  .  was  incarnate  by 

Attitude  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 
Towmxd  the  This  remained  for  nearly  1,500  years 

Doctrine,  the  common,  well-nigh  undisputed 
tradition  of  the  Church,  even  among 
the  Arians  and  the  Socinians  (cf .  the  Racovian  Cate- 
chism), In  the  latter  part  ol  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury an  assault  on  the  doctrine  was  made  by  Thomas 
Paine  (Age  of  Reason)  and  by  Voltaire  {Examen 
important  de  milord  Bolingbroke,  ch.  x.),  and  most 
of  the  Deists  and  Rationalists  (see  Deism  and  Ra- 
TIONAU8M  AND  Sufebnaturausm)  declared  for  the 
natural  explanation  of  Jesus'  birth.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  Schleiermacher,  whUe  aflSrming  the 
natural  paternity  of  Joseph,  accounted  for  the 


archetypal  nature  of  Jesus'  consciousness  through 
a  creative  divine  deed  in  his  birth,  by  means  of 
which  the  original  idea  of  man  became  realized. 
Paulus  and  Strauss  sought  a  natural  explanation 
for  the  event;  De  Wette  treated  the  stories  as 
myths — ^poetic  symbols  of  religious  ideas;  and  ac- 
cording to  Renan  Joseph  was  Jesus'  father.  In  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  traditional 
view  was  elaborated  by  F.  K.  L.  Steinmeyer,  Die 
Geschichte  der  Gebvrt  des  Herm  und  seiner  ersten 
Schritte  mit  Bezug  avfdie  neueste  Kritiky  Berlin,  1873; 

F.  L.  Godet  in  his  Commentary  on  Luke,  Eng.  transl., 
2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1875;  B.  Weiss  in  his  Life  of 
Jesus,  Eng.  transl.,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1884;  C. 
Gore,  Incamaiion  of  ike  Son  of  God,  London,  1891, 
and  Dissertations  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Inr 
carnation,  1896.  Representing  the  critical  position 
are  C.  L.  A.  Sydow,  Die  vmnderbare  Geburt  Jesu, 
Berlin,  1873;  H.  Usener,  RdigionsgeschickUiche 
Untersuchungen,  i.,  Bonn,  1889;  P.  Lobstein,  The 
Virgin  Birth  of  Christ,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1903; 
TTillmftTin,  Die  KindheitsgesMchte  Jesu  nach  Lukas, 
JPT,  1891;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch  der  neuies- 
tamentlichen  Theologie,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1897;  and 
P.  Rohrbach,  Geboren  von  der  Jungfrau,  Berlir, 
1898.  The  discussion  became  acute,  however,  when 
C.  Schrempf  of  WUrttemberg  in  1892  declined  to 
assent  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  especially  to  this  arti- 
cle. This  became  the  immediate  occasion  of  a  vig- 
orous and  heated  discussion  in  Germany,  echoes  of 
which  were  heard  across  the  channel  and  in  America. 
Of  the  works  pro  and  con,  only  a  few  are  mentioned. 
For  the  doctrine  appeared  A.  H.  Cremer,  Zum 
Kampfum  das  Apostolicum,  7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1893; 
Th.  Zahn,  Das  apostolische  SymbolumjJjeipmc ,  1893; 

G.  Wohlenberg,  Empfangen  vom  heUigen  Geist,  ge- 
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boren  von  der  Jungfrau  Marian  1893;  and  J.  HauH- 
leiter,  Zur  Vorgesekichie  des  apoatoliacken  Glavbena- 
hekenntnisBeSf  Munichi  1893.  In  opposition  were 
A.  Hamack,  Daa  ApostoUcunit  Leipdo,  1892;  W. 
Herrmann,  Worum  handelt  ea  um  das  Apostolikumf 
Magdeburg,  1893;  and  F.  H.  Kattenbuach,  Das 
apastoUsche  Symbolf  Leipdc,  1894  (3d  ed.,  1900). 

Aside  from  the  particular  discussions  referred  to, 
two  or  three  conditions  of  present-day  thought  have 
made  necessary  a  reopening  of  the  question  of  the 
virgin  birth,  with  presuppositions  different  from 
those  which  were  possible  to  earlier  scholarship. 
There  is,  first,  the  scientific  spirit  with  its  evolu- 
tionary view  of  the  world,  its  deeper 

2.  Modem  study  of  biology  and  the  processes  of 
Demand  for  life,  and  its  conviction  that  all  events 
Reopening  are  related  to  one  another  by  a  law  of 

fheDis-     uniform   and   concomitant   variation. 

cussion.  Secondly,  the  historical  spirit  sub- 
jects all  alleged  facts  to  far  more  search- 
ing scrutiny  than  was  hitherto  possible,  as  a  result 
of  which  many  events  previously  supposed  to  have 
been  supematurally  caused  are  brought  within  the 
range  of  human  historical  explanation;  and  the 
hope  is  expressed  that  all  will  ultimately  be  drawn 
into  the  same  category.  In  addition,  many  special 
disciplines  have  focused  attention  on  this  subject, 
such  as  New-Testament  criticism  and  comparative 
religion.  Two  other  impressive  facts  have  secured 
recognition  in  recent  times,  and  these  have  pro- 
foundly influenced  Christian  thinking.  One  is,  that 
this  doctrine  formed  no  part  of  the  original  preach- 
ing or  message  of  Christ  or  his  apostles;  the  other, 
that  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  outside  of 
the  early  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  there 
any  use  of  this  doctrine,  or  direct  or  even  indirect 
reference  to  it.  These  omissions  in  themselves  con- 
stitute no  valid  objection  to  the  fact  of  the  virgin 
birth;  this  fact  must  stand  or  fall  according  as  it 
is  authenticated  by  the  narratives  in  which  it  is  em- 
bedded. On  the  ground  that  the  Scriptures  as  a 
whole  and  in  every  part  are  inerrant  and  infallible, 
a  question  might  indeed  arise,  but  it  would  be 
concerned,  not  with  the  virgin  birth  as  a  fact,  but 
with  the  exposition  and  defense  of  the  nature  and 
basis  of  the  alleged  inerrancy.  With  this  position, 
however,  this  article  is  not  concerned. 

Since,  then,  this  article  of  the  Creed  rests  on  the 
narratives  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  attention  must 
first  be  directed  to  them.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  safe  proposition  that  these  narratives  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels  (cf.  J. 
Weiss,  "  There  were  never  forms  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  without  the  Infancy  narratives,"  Theolog- 
ische  Rundschau,  1903,  p.  208).  In  every  one  of  the 
early  complete  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  the  chap- 
ters containing  these  narratives  are 

3.  Infancy  present.     The  oldest  \mcials,  such  as 

Narratives  the  Sinaitic,  the  Vatican,  Codex  Eph- 

Integral  in  raemi,  and  Codex  Bess,  include  these 

fhe  Gospels,  chapters;   the  Alexandrian,  mutilated 

in  the  first  part  of  Matthew,  has  Luke 
i.  and  ii.  The  same  is  true  of  the  versions — ^the  Latin 
in  Tertullian's  time,  the  Syriac,  Peshito,  Curetonian, 
Egyptian  (Coptic),  and  the  one  discovered  at  Mt. 
Sinai  in  1892,  and  also  Tatian's  Diatessenm  (with 


the  exception  of  the  genealogies).  The  Go^el  of 
the  Ebionites,  depending  upon  the  Goepel  m  the 
Hebrews,  which  in  turn  depended  upon  our  Mat^ 
thew,  omitted  the  first  two  chapters  (df.  B.  F.  West- 
cott,  Introduction  to  the  Gospels^  p.  465,  London, 
1895),  and  the  Gnostic  Marcion  began  his  Gospel 
according  to  Luke  with  the  third  chapter.  From 
certain  characteristics  of  style  this  aigument  is  con- 
firmed, for  in  Matthew  a  comparison  of  i.  22,  ii.  5- 
6,  15,  17,  23,  with  his  frequent  reference  to  fulfil- 
ment of  Old-Testament  prophecy  betrays  the  same 
use  of  the  Scripture  throughout  (cf .  F.  C.  Burkitt 
EvangeUon  da-Mepharreshe,  pp.  25^259,  Cam- 
bridge, 1904).  In  Luke  also  the  author's  peculiar 
Greek  style,  which  is  everywhere  evident  in  thL* 
Gospel  and  in  the  Acts,  shines  through  in  the  first 
two  chapters  (cf.  A.  Plummer,  Commentary  on 
Luke,  New  York,  1896;  A.  Hamack,  Lukas  der 
Artty  p.  73,  Ldpsic,  1906,  and  Appendix  ii.). 

A  further  question  arises,  however,  whether  every 
part  of  the  narrative  is  equally  attested  or  integrally 
related  to  the  whole,  and  at  two  points  this  ques- 
tion becomes  critical.  In  Matt.  i.  16  the  Sinaitico- 
Syriao  version  reads,  "  Joseph,  to 
4.  The  whom  Mary  the  Virgin  was  betrothed. 
Evidence  in  begat  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ." 
Matthew.  Concerning  the  verse  in  Matthew  sev- 
eral suppositions  are  possible.  One  is. 
that  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  gives  the  original  form  of 
the  genealogy,  in  which  the  natural  paternity  of 
Joseph  is  affirmed  in  the  same  formula  as  that  of 
the  others  mentioned  hitherto.  This  would  har- 
monize with  all  the  remaining  references  of  the  Gos- 
pel which  allege  the  fatherhood  of  Joseph  as  the 
husband  of  Mary  (cf.  i.  19-20,  24,  xiii.  55),  and  it 
agrees  with  the  conmion  belief  of  the  time,  i.e.,  until 
apparently  between  60  and  70,  that  Jesus  was  the 
son  of  Joseph.  If  the  genealogy  was  originally 
prepared  for  Jewish  Christians,  it  represented  what 
they  had  already  believed  concerning  the  parent- 
age of  Jesus,  and,  moreover,  it  establishes  the  only 
relation  of  Jesus  with  David  which  this  Gospel 
claims.  The  verse  itself  (i.  16),  as  it  appears  with 
variant  readings  in  some  ciu^vee  (e.g.,  346  of  the 
Ferrar  group),  in  seven  Latin  oodexes  previous  to 
Jerome,  and  in  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  shows  that 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  difficulty  and 
disturbance  to  the  copyists.  It  is  possible  that  it 
was  due  to  a  very  obvious  error  of  a  copyist,  or  it 
may  have  had  an  Ebionite  source  (cf.  Academy, 
1894-95,  passim).  A  contradiction  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  Sinaitico-Syriac  version,  for  in  the  same 
verse  this  says  that  Joseph  b^gat  Jesus  and  that 
Biary  is  called  the  Viigin.  H.  B.  Swete  suggests 
that  the  virginity  of  Mary  may  not  have  been  as- 
serted in  the  original  text;  and  he  intimates  that, 
if  it  was  asserted,  the  contradiction  would  be  no 
greater  than  is  contained  in  Luke,  who  relates  the 
birth  of  Jesus  from  the  Virgin,  and  yet  names  Joseph 
as  the  father  and  Joseph  and  Mary  as  the  parents 
of  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  33,  41 ;  see  Swete,  The  Apo^les' 
Creed,  pp.  52-53,  Cambridge,  1898).  The  geneal- 
ogy of  Matthew  may  have  ended  originally  with 
Joseph,  and  its  connection  with  Jesus  may  have 
been  carried  forward  by  the  Evangelist  (cf .  C.  Gore, 
Dissertations,  pp.  292  sqq.;  also  The  Academy,  1894- 
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1895;  Burkitt,  op.  cU,,  pp.  260  sqq.;  V.  Bartlett, 
DB,  iii.  203).  In  any  event,  until  Syriac  special- 
ists have  pursued  the  subject  much  further,  or  tintil 
other  versions  are  discovered  which  agree  with  the 
Sinaitico-Syriac  text,  judgment  must  be  suspended 
as  to  the  exact  form  of  ^e  original  genealogy. 

With  reference  to  the  narrative  in  Luke,  the  tes- 
timony of  the  manuscripts  is  even  more  decisive  in 
favor  cf  the  viigin  birth  than  it  is  in  Matthew,  since 
no  manuscript  can  be  cited  which  radically  con- 
flicts with  the  Gospel  as  we  now  have  it.  The  sug- 
gestion is,  however,  made  to  eliminate  1.  34-35, 
which  contains  the  only  direct  evidence 

5.  The      for  the  virgin  birth  in  Luke  (cf .  Har- 
Evidence  in  nack,  ZNW,  1901,  pp.  53  sqq.;  Usener, 

Luke.  '*  Nativity,"  in  ^B).  Reasons  assigned 
for  this  elision  are — (1)  the  verses  do 
not  hannoniie  with  the  context,  e.g.,  verse  36  is 
naturally  connected  with  verse  33;  "  Son  of  the 
Highest "  (i.  32)  is  Messianic,  whereas  in  verse  35 
'*  Son  oi  God  "  signifies  true  origination;  the  Sina- 
itico-Syriac  appears  in  ii.  5  to  prefer  the  reading, 
"  with  Mary  his  wife  ";  Joseph  seems  to  be  treated 
as  the  husband  of  Mary,  and  thus  as  the  father  of 
Jesus.  (2)  The  verses  do  not  agree  with  the  Da- 
vidic  descent  of  Jesus — "  as  was  supposed  "  (iii. 
23),  or  with  Mary's  conduct — ^her  incredulity  as  to 
the  possible  birth  of  a  son  to  one  already  betrothed 
(i.  34),  and  with  her  words  in  ii.  48.  C^  the  other 
hand,  Gunkel  maintains  that  verses  34-^  are  trans- 
lations of  a  Hebrew  original:  "  Behold  thou  art 
conceiving  now "  (cf.  Zum  rdigiansgeachichUichen 
Verstdndnis  des  Neuen  Testaments,  p.  68,  Gottingen, 
1903).  If,  as  Briggs  suggests,  the  conception  and 
the  theophany  coincide,  the  announcement  has 
begun  already  to  be  reidized  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin,  which  vacates  any  question  of  Joseph's  part 
later  in  the  transaction  {The  Messiah  of  the  Chfspds, 
p.  50,  New  York,  1894).  It  is  further  urged  that 
an  extraordinary  conception  by  Mary  simply  paral- 
lel to  that  by  Elisabeth  is  implied  in  verse  36.  The 
genealogy  is  also  appealed  to;  as  the  creation  of 
the  first  Adam  is  r^erred  to  the  immediate  action 
of  God,  so  the  second  Adam  owes  his  existence  to 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit — ^a  consideration  which 
confirms  "  Son  of  God  "  in  i.  35.  FinaUy,  the  wholly 
subordinate  position  of  Joseph  throughout  the  nar- 
rative in  Luke  is  alleged  as  due  to  the  miraculous 
birth,  as  set  forth  in  this  Crospel. 

With  reference  to  the  genealogies.  Matt.  i.  1-17 
and  Luke  iii.  23-38,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  en- 
tirely independent  ci  each  other.  If  Matthew's 
Gospel  was  composed  first,  say,  in  70-75,  and  Luke's 
in  78-93  (Hamack),  Luke  might  have  been  expected 
to  contun  traces  cl  Matthew's  treatment,  but  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  is  to  be  alleged.  Two  names  only 
in  the  two  genealogies  as  far  back  as 

6.  The      David  are  tiie  same;   the  number  of 

Genealogies  generations    is    different.      Matthew 

in  Matthew  traces  the  ancestral  coiuve  back  in 

and  Luke,  three   groups   from    Joseph    through 

David  to  Abraham;  Luke  in  an  im- 
broken  series  carries  the  line  past  David  and  Abra- 
ham to  Adam,  the  son  of  €rod.  The  special  point 
of  agreement  between  the  genealogies  lies  in  their 
affirmation  that  both  Joseph  and  Jesus  were  de- 


scendants from  David  (cf.  Matt.  i.  20,  ix.  27,  xii. 
23,  XV.  22;  Luke  i.  27,  32,  69,  ii.  4,  iii.  23).  The 
line  of  each  from  David  down  is  a  different  one;  for 
Matthew,  through  Solomon,  for  Luke,  through 
Nathan,  a  fact  to  which  Gelsus  called  attention  (cf . 
Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  ii.  32),  but  both  natmrally 
lead  to  Jesus  through  Joseph;  except  on  such  an 
interpretation,  they  are  wholly  lacking  in  point. 
The  New  Testament  offers  no  proof  that  Mary  was 
of  the  lineage  of  David,  although  this  might  be  in- 
volved in  such  passages  as  Acts  ii.  30,  Rom.  i.  3-4, 
and  Heb.  vii.  14,  if  we  were  sure  that  the  respective 
authors  were  cognisant  of  the  virgin  birth.  The 
Davidic  descent  of  Mary  was  affirmed  by  tradition 
(Justin,  DtaloguSy  xxiii.  45,  100;  Iren^eus,  III.,  xxi. 
5;  ANFj  i.  452-453;  cf,  also  the  Protevangetium  of 
JameSf  x.,  and  The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary), 
and  it  has  also  been  defended  by  modem  writers,  as 
Godet,  Bernard  Weiss,  and  Edersheim.  Mary  may 
have  been  of  the  house  of  David,  but  so  far  all  at- 
tempts to  bring  her  into  the  genealogies  have  proved 
ineffectual.  It  has  been  alleged  that  she  was  a  Taxi»- 
woman  of  Joseph,  which  is,  of  course,  possible,  but 
of  which  there  is  no  evidence.  All  of  this  goes  to 
confirm  the  supposition  that  the  genealogies — two 
chosen  from  perhaps  several  in  existence — origi- 
nated in  a  circle  which  still  believed  that  Joseph 
was  the  father  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  evangelists 
either  found  these  genealogies  in  their  present  form, 
or  so  modified  them  in  their  reference  to  Jesus  that 
the  paternal  relation  of  Joseph  became  putative — 
Joseph  has  by  marriage  taken  the  place  of  a  father 
— and  hence  not  inconsistent  with  the  supernatural 
conception  of  Jesus.  In  the  case  of  Matthew,  at 
least,  there  is  no  good  ground  for  surmising  that  he 
constructed  the  genealogy  (but  cf.  R.  H.  GrQts- 
macher.  The  Virgin  Birth,  p.  48,  New  York,  1907), 
which  traced  the  family-tree  of  Joseph  to  David, 
only  to  abandon  the  irresistible  conclusion  that 
Joseph  was  the  natural  father  of  Jesus.  The  same 
position  would  be  valid  as  against  the  conjecture 
that  Matthew's  genealogy  was  compiled  by  our 
Lord's  relatives,  unless,  indeed,  this  is  conceived  as 
taking  place  while  they  still  believed  that  Jesus 
was  the  natural  son  of  Joseph.  From  what  source 
arose  the  tradition  that  Jesus  was  supematurally 
conceived  does  not  appear  in  the  genealogies 
themselves. 

Concerning  the  relation  of  the  nativity  stories  to 
Joseph  and  Mary,  it  has  been  customary  to  associate 
Matthew  with  Joseph  and  Luke  with  Mary,  as  the 
respective  source  of  each.  The  main  reason  for 
connecting  Matthew  with  Joseph  is  foimd  in  i.  18 
sqq.  and  ii.  19  sqq.  The  particular  difficulty  which 
besets  this  position  arises  from  the  probable  time  of 
Joseph's  death,  and  the  keeping  alive  of  the  tradi- 
tion originating  from  him  in  a  circle  wholly  unknown 
to  the  apostles  for  more  than  fifty  years.  That  he 
was  not  alive  during  Jesus'  ministry  is  commonly 
accepted  (cf.  Mark  iii.  31,  vi.  3;  John  xix.  27;  Acts 
i.  14),  but  how  long  his  death  took  place  after  Jesus' 
appearance  as  a  child  in  the  temple  (Luke  ii.  45 
sqq.)  and  before  Jesus'  baptism  (Luke  iii.  21-22) 
there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining.  That  the  testi- 
mony of  Joseph  to  the  circumstances  of  Jesus'  birth 
might  be  needed  may  well  be  imagined;  but  that  he 
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gave  such  a  document  to  Maiy  as  a  protection  of  her 
good  name,  that  she  passed  this  on  to  the  family  of 
Joseph,  and  that  from  them  it  came 
7.  The  into  the  hand  of  the  First  Evangelist 
Accounts  to  be  worked  over  by  him  according  to 
in  Relation  his  purpose  is  an  interesting  conjee- 
to  Joseph  ture,  but  is  nothing  more  (cf .  C.  Gore, 
and  Mary,  ut  sup.,  pp.  28-29).  If  this  were  true, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  both  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  their  contact  with  the  chief  persons  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  heard  nothing  of  it.  An  in- 
dication that  the  nativity  story  of  Matthew  was 
employed  by  catechists  appears  perhaps  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  sections  and  the  length  of  these  to  aid 
the  memory  of  pupils  (cf.  A.  Wright,  Commentary 
an  the  Fourth  Qotpd,  p.  113,  New  York,  1890). 
That  Mary  is  the  center  of  interest  in  Luke's  narra- 
tive of  the  infancy  is  true  (cf.  i.  27,  36,  40-44,  56- 
57,  ii.  48,  50-n51),  and  this  has  led  to  the  surmise 
that  the  final  source  of  the  story  was  a  woman. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Luke,  as  compared  with  the 
other  synoptists  and  with  John,  to  introduce  and 
empha^ze  the  place  and  ministry  of  women  in  re- 
lation to  the  Gospel  (cf.  vii.  37  sqq.,  viii.  2-3,  x.  38, 
xxiii.  27,  29,  55),  and  the  same  feature  marks  the 
Acts.  This  fact  might  of  itself  be  enough  to  acooimt 
for  the  large  part  that  Mary  plays  in  the  infancy  nar- 
rative. Out  of  the  traditional  material  at  his  dis- 
posal, the  author  was  especially  attracted  to  that 
portion  which  centered  in  Elisabeth  and  Mary,  and 
he  has  preserved  this  interest  in  the  record.  No- 
where else  in  the  entire  (Gospel  is  there  disclosed  a 
more  delicate  reserve  or  a  rarer  literary  skill  than 
in  the  handling  of  the  details  of  this  story.  The 
particular  content  and  form  of  the  narrative  have, 
however,  led  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  to  be  traced 
to  a  woman.  W.  M.  Ramsay  identifies  her  with 
Mary  (Orr,  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ,  pp.  244,  246, 
New  York,  1907),  while  W.  Sanday  deems  it  more 
likely  that  Joanna,  Chuza's  wife  (Luke  viii.  3),  was 
the  intermediary  (ib.  p.  246;  cf.  J.  Adderley,  Crit^ 
ical  Questions,  p.  139,  2d  ed.,  London,  1906).  If 
Mary  was  still  living  when  Luke  visited  Palestine 
in  57  or  58,  she  may  herself  have  communicated 
the  accotmt  to  him,  or  some  intimate  of  hers  may 
have  been  the  immediate  source  (cf .  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Was  Christ  Bom  in  BeUdehemfp.  88,  London,  1898), 
or  Luke  may  have  become  aware  of  the  story  from 
the  church  in  Jerusalem  of  which  James  was  then 
head,  and  where  Mary  resided  with  John  (H.  B. 
Swete,  ut  sup.,  p.  50).  But  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  to  warrant  such 
conjectures.  If,  as  Hamack  thinks  likely,  Luke 
came  in  contact  with  Maiy  as  well  as  with  James  in 
his  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Lukas  der  Arzt,  p.  3),  it  is 
unaccountable  that  in  his  infancy  story  no  place 
is  left  for  the  journey  to  Egypt  (df.  Luke  ii.  39). 

A  further  question  is  closely  connected  with  that 
just  raised,  whether  Luke  availed  himself  of  a 
written  or  of  an  oral  source.  The  almost  universal 
judgment  has  been  that  he  used  a  document  or 
documents  of  Aranuuc  or  Hebrew  origin,  perhaps 
about  80  A.D.  or  earlier,  the  general  view  advocated 
by  Weiss,  Godet,  Ryle,  and  James  (Psalms  of  Solo- 
mon, London,  1891),  Sanday  (Book  by  Book,  Lon- 
don, 1892),  and  Gore  (ut  sup.,  p.  14).    In  support 


of  this  position,  reference  is  made  to  various  fea- 
tures— ^the  Hebraic  diction  as  compared  with  classic 
Greek,  the  archaic  quality,  the  coloring 
8.  Problem  of  Jewish  national  hopes,  Judeo-Chris- 
of  Oral  or  tian  sentiment,  similarity  to  the  Psalms 
Written  of  Solomon  (70*40  b.c),  use  <^ ''  Spirit " 
Sources,  as  prophetic  impulse  or  impersonal 
power  of  God,  the  theophany  to  Maiy 
corresponding  to  Old-Testament  divine  manifes- 
tations, and  the  naive  simphcity  of  the  story  in 
contrast  with  the  prologue  and  the  ronainder  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  thus  maintained  that  these  stones 
— of  the  infancy  of  John  and  of  Jesus — appear  to  be 
more  primitive  than  anything  else  in  the  New  Tes^ 
tament,  except  parts  of  the  book  of  Revelation. 
They  arose  in  a  Jewish  circle  and  were  first  circu- 
lated in  a  restricted  Jewish-Christian  community 
in  the  sixties;  their  background  was  far  removed 
from  Greek  influences,  which,  passing  away  in  that 
early  period,  never  recurred.  Sanday  assigns  the 
forties  as  the  more  probable  date  of  their  appear- 
ance (in  Orr,  ut  sup.,  pp.  440  sqq.);  G.  H.  Box 
proposes  "  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  first  cen- 
tury "  (DCQ,  art.  "  Vir^  Birth  ");  and  J.  Weiap. 
who  allows  to  them  no  historical  value,  places  them 
ten  years  later  (Schrtften  des  Neuen  Testaments^  p. 
383,  G^ttingen,  1906).  The  last  seems  the  earUest 
possible  date  for  the  story  becoming  public;  and  the 
fact  that  Paul,  although  a  close  companion  of  Luke, 
was  to  the  last  ignorant  of  it  goes  to  show  that 
Luke  was  himself  not  cognizant  <^  it  earlier  than 
the  sixties.  Another  surmise  ia  that  there  was  no 
written  story  of  the  infancy  of  which  Luke  availed 
himself,  but  only  a  number  of  Hebrew  (not  Aramaic) 
poems  concerning  events  associated  with  the  in- 
fancy, from  which  the  Evangelist  selected  such  as 
suited  his  purpose  (Matt.  i.  20-21  is  to  be  included 
in  this  grouping),  These  poems  were  the  works  of 
several  Christian  poets  who  attributed  to  the  an- 
gels, and  to  the  various  fathers  and  mothers,  the 
songs  which  they  themselves  had  composed.  The 
Evangelist  is  to  be  credited  with  the  proee-eotting 
to  the  poems,  and  also  as  vouching  for  their  essen- 
tial trustworthiness  (Briggs,  ut  sup.,  pp.  41  sqq.}, 
and  it  has  been  further  conjectured  that  Uiese  hymns 
were  composed  and  used  for  liturgical  purposes  in 
Palestine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  view  is  presented 
that  an  independently  written  infancy  narrative 
falling  utterly  into  oblivion  is  most  improbable; 
and  it  is  also  highly  improbable  that  Mary  wrot^ 
any  such  document  or  gave  publicity  to  that  which 
was  so  intimate  and  precious  to  herself,  or,  indeed, 
that  any  one  else  gave  it  written  form.  Ramsay 
holds  it  more  likely  that  Luke  came  into  possession 
of  the  story  by  oral  communication  either  from 
Maiy  herself  or  from  some  one,  probably  a  woman, 
whose  intimacy  with  Mary  furnished  the  key  to  the 
secrets  there  disclosed,  in  which  case  the  informa- 
tion is  equal  to  first-hand  authority  (cf.  ut  sup., 
chap.  iv.).  On  this  hypothesis  differences  of  style 
in  various  sections  of  the  first  two  chapters  are  ac- 
counted for  by  the  deliberate  literary  aim  of  the 
writer,  and  in  part  also  by  the  different  form  in 
which  the  material  came  to  him. 

That  there  are  legendary  elements  in  the  nativity 
stories  has  been  alleged.   The  angelic  appe^u^oices  to 
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Joseph  (Matt.  i.  20,  ii.  13,  19),  to  Zachariah  (Luke 
i.  11  sqq).,  to  Mary  (Luke  i.  26  sqqOi  and  to  the 
shepherds  (Luke  ii.  8  sqq.)  are  here  in  point.   There 
Is,  indeed,  an  abeenoe  of  the  crass  supematurahsm 
of  the  Apocryphal  (jroepels  of  the  Infancy;  there  is 
the  same  reserve  in  respect  to  the 
9-  Tlie     miraculous    which    characterizes    the 
Angelic  Ap-  highest  moments  of  the  Old-Testament 
pearances.  prophetic    idealism.    But    the    refers 
enoe  to  Gabriel  (Luke  i.  26)  shows  that 
the  writer  has  drawn  upon  Jewish  angelology  for 
the  intermediaries  between  Gkxi  and  the  chief  actors. 
To  thoee  who  believe  in  angels  and  in  the  possi- 
bility of  their  appearance  to  human  beings  these 
accounts  present  no  difficulties.    The  authors  of 
the  Gospels  accepted  without  question  the  belief  of 
the  period,  that  messengers  from  (jod  in  the  guise 
of  angels  actually  appeared  to  men  and  conversed 
with  them  in  the  language  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  as  one  person  talks  with  another.    It  may, 
however,  without  disturbing  the  credibility  of  the 
story  as  a  whole,  be  possible  to  interpret  these  ex- 
periences as  real  divine  communications  of  a  purely 
inward  character,  yet  by  the  imagination  trans- 
lated into  outward  form  according  to  subjective 
notions  of  the  period  (cf.  Gore,  ut  sup.,  pp.  21  sqq.). 
This  view  is  at  bottom  only  a  particular  application 
of  Briggs'  suggestion  given  above.    The  inward  re- 
flection, due  to  divine  revelation,  is  the  essential 
thing;  its  outer  form  is  a  matter  of  comparative  in- 
difference.   This,  however,  is  free  modem  interpre- 
tation, not  ancient  belief. 

With  reference  to  the  Magi  and  Herod's  slaugh- 
ter of  children  in  Bethlehem,  there  is  no  improb- 
ability in  the  historical  supposition  of  these,  irre- 
spective of  other  records,  as  containing  a  basis  of 
fact.     Astrologers  of  the  East,  whether  from  Arabia, 
Persia,  Babylonia,  or  even  Eg3^t,  in  their  reading 
of  the  stars  may  have  believed  that  they  saw  signs 
which  pointed  to  the  coming  of  a  Jewish  Messiah, 
and  may  have  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  to  verify 
their  prognostications.    The  Jewish  Scriptures  were 
widely  circulated  among  cultivated  Jews  every- 
where, and  in  the  ferment  of  theosophical  specula- 
tion, of  political  imrest,  and  of  religious  mysteries 
and  dreams  of  a  worid-dehverer,  s3rmptoms  of  deep, 
unsatisfied  longing,  the  spirit  of  truest 
ID.  The    sincerity  and  of  most  brilliant  hope, 
Magi  and  centered  in  the  prophetic  promise  of 
Herod,    the  Jewish  people.    This  spirit  had 
widely    penetrated     and     powerfully 
moved  many  inquiring  minds,  and  the  Magi  may 
have  been  among  those  thus  influenced.    But,  al- 
lowing for  a  basis  of  fact  here,  has  this  basis  been 
built  upon  by  legend?    Since  the  first  century,  this 
has  certainly  been  the  case.    According  to  Ignatius 
(Eph.  X.;  about  110  a.d.),  the  star  gives  light  to 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  circle  around  it  as  a 
choir.     The  Magi  (in  reliance  upon  Ps.  Ixviii.  31- 
32,  Ixxii.  10;  Isa.  xhx.  7,  Ix.  1  sqq.)  have  been  des- 
ignated as  kings,  limited  to  three,  on  account  of 
their  threefold  gifts,  and  even  their  names  have  been 
given  as  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar.     The 
presents  also  have  had  to  do  service:  gold  as  to  a 
king;   frankincense  as  to  a  God.    Several  features 
of  the  story  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  Old 


Testament.  Num.  xxiv.  17  shows  that  the  Jews 
believed  in  a  Star  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  East  stars 
were  everywhere  associated  with  the  birth  of  great 
men — Mithridates,  Caesar,  Augustus  (cf .  Suetonius, 
Augustus  J  xciv.  sqq.;  W.  Soltau,  The  Birth  of  Jesus 
Christ f  p.  38,  London,  1903).  It  was  a  universal 
custom  to  come  into  the  presence  of  princes  with 
presents  (Gen.  xliii.  11;  I  Kings  x.  2),  and  the  Jews 
expected  that  the  greatest  of  those  outside  of  Israel 
would  offer  both  themselves  and  their  gifts  to  the 
Messiah  (Isa.  xUx.  7,  be.  1-10;  Rev.  xxi.  24).  What 
part  these  and  other  familiar  and  intensely  active 
rehgious  ideas  played  in  the  final  form  of  the  nar- 
rative it  is  impossible  to  say.  Soltau  believes 
that  he  has  come  upon  the  real  source  of  the  story 
in  the  journey  of  Tiridates,  a  Parthian  king,  in  the 
year  66  a.d.,  accompanied  by  Magi  to  offer  homage 
to  Nero  (ut  sup.,  pp.  39-41,  72-73).  As  to  Herod's 
part  in  the  story,  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
twenty  children  would  be  quite  in  accord  with  his 
known  character  and  deeds.  It  is,  however,  signifi- 
cant that  Josephus,  who  reports  other  acts  of  cruel- 
ty, does  not  mention  this  (cf.  Ant.f  xv.  7-8,  xvi.  11, 
xvii.  2);  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  one  with 
the  distrustful,  jealous,  and  bloodthirsty  spirit  of 
Herod  should  risk  defeat  either  by  suffering  stran- 
gers to  ascertain  for  him  a  fact  which  he  deemed 
to  be  the  most  serious  menace  to  his  ambition,  or 
by  delaying  to  put  into  execution  an  effective 
plan  for  thwarting  Jewish  expectation  (see  Inno- 
cents, Feast  of  the  Holy).  The  journey  into 
Egypt,  which  in  Matthew  is  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  this  event,  is  simply  unhistorical,  if  Luke's 
narrative  is  trustworthy:  Jesus  had  long  since  ar- 
rived in  Nazareth  when  the  visit  of  the  Magi  to 
Bethlehem  and  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  are  al- 
leged to  have  taken  place  (cf.  Luke  ii.  39).  In  the 
story  of  the  Magi  and  Herod  some  ideal  truths  are 
clearly  evident:  the  world-wide  significance  of  the 
Messiah  as  the  satisfaction  of  the  desire  of  all  na- 
tions, typified  also  in  John  xii.  20  sqq.;  the  inevi- 
table conflict  between  the  Messiah  and  Jewish  and 
other  wicked  powers  of  the  world;  the  safety  of 
the  Christian  cause;  and  the  ultimate  confusion  and 
defeat  of  hostile  forces. 

If  the  theory  of  legend  were  altogether  excluded 
from  the  nativity  stories,  one  would  have  to  accept 
the  contradictory  supposition,  that  the  narratives 
are  wholly  historical.  A  third  hypothesis  is  con- 
cdvable,  that  a  husk  of  legend  contains  a  kernel  of 
fact.    In  this  latter  case,  the  legendary 

XX.  Fact  aspect  may  be  assigned  to  Greek  and 
Contained  other  foreign  influences  or  to  the  Jew- 
in  Legend,  ish  spirit.  If  it  is  a  mark  of  legend 
that  events  occurred,  not  in  the  way 
they  are  described,  but  with  other  accompaniments 
than  those  which  time  has  associated  with  them, 
then  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  nativity 
stories  contain  legendary  accretions.  This  legendary 
material  has  been  found,  not  in  Greek  or  other  out- 
side influences,  but  in  the  circle  of  Jewish  ideas.  In 
addition  to  considerations  already  proposed  in  this 
paragraph,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  birth- 
stories  of  great  men  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  Isaac 
(Gen.  xvii.  15  sqq.,  xviii.  9  sqq.),  Samson  (Judges 
xiii.),  and  Samuel  (I  Sam.  i.).   The  point  is  not  that 
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the  women  involved  were  vii^ginsi  but,  in  the  case 
of  the  first,  the  utter  natural  impossibility  alleged, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  the  improbability 
that  they  should  give  birth  to  a  child.  The  New 
Testament  contains  a  story  like  that  d  Samuel  in 
the  birth  of  John  (Luke  i.  5-25).  In  none  oi  these 
instances  is  the  conception  wholly  miraculous,  in 
the  sense  that  natural  fatherhood  is  excluded.  Yet 
it  is  miraculous  in  this,  that  it  took  place  contrary 
to  the  customary  course  d  nature;  second  causes 
are  not  excluded,  but  are  simply  ignored  as  efficient, 
and  the  power  and  word  of  God  are  alone  accounted 
mighty.  Associated  with  the  providence  and  power 
of  God,  and,  indeed,  as  due  to  this,  are  the  singular 
prerogative,  virtue,  holiness,  and  mission  of  the 
"  child  of  promise.''  Lobetein,  who  furnishes  this 
line  of  suggestion,  sees  in  the  birth  of  Jesus  a  further 
instance  of  the  same  kind  as  those  just  referred  to, 
only  the  unique  greatness  of  Jesus  involves  that  he 
be  even  physically  an  immediate  creation  of  divine 
power  (cf.  Lobstein,  ut  sup.,  pp.  66  sqq.). 

The  relation  of  Isa.  vii.  14  to  the  question  of  the 
virgin  birth  has  given  rise  to  two  exactly  opposite 
conclusions:  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
belief  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  a  virgin  sprang  from 
this  passage  (cf.  K.  T.  Keim,  History  of  Jesus  of 
Nazanit  i.  82  sqq.,  London,  1873;  Hamack,  Dogmas 
i.  100;  Lobetein,  ut  sup.,  pp.  73  sqq.).  On  the  other 
hand,  Orr  holds  that  Matthew  already 
12.  Relation  knew  of  Jesus'  birth  from  a  virgin,  and 
of  laa.  rightly  discovered  in  this  passage  its 
viL  14.  Messianic  import  (J.  Orr,  ut  sup.,  pp. 
131  sqq.;  cf .  W.  J.  Beecher,  Prophets 
and  Promise^  p.  334,  note.  New  York,  1005;  L.  M. 
Sweet,  The  Birth  and  Infancy  of  Christ,  p.  70,  Phila- 
delphia, 1006).  The  crucial  word  in  the  verse  under 
consideration  is  *almah,  which  by  both  parties  is 
accepted  as  meaning  "  a  young  woman  of  marriage- 
able age."  There  is  another  Hebrew  word,  bethula, 
which  signifies  "  virgin  "  in  the  strict  sense.  The 
first  question,  then,  is  whether  *almah  (LXX., 
parthenos)  is  to  be  translated  "  virgin,"  as  in  the 
R.  v.,  or,  according  to  the  margin,  "  maiden."  In 
the  other  passages  where  the  word  occurs,  the  R.  V. 
renders  the  word  in  Gen.  xxiv.  43;  Ex.  ii.  8;  Pro  v. 
XXX.  19  by  "  maid  "  or  "  maidens  ";  Ps.  Ixviii.  25 
by  "  damsels  ";  Cant.  i.  3  and  vi.  8  by  "  virgins  " 
(marg.,  "maidens").  The  primary  idea  of  the 
word  is  only  that  the  young  woman  has  reached  a 
marriageable  age — she  may  or  may  not  be  a  virgo 
intada  (cf.  Cant.  vi.  8).  In  Isa.  vii.  14  the  mean- 
ing of  the  prophet  is  perfectly  clear.  Ahas,  king  of 
Judah,  had  demanded  a  sign  from  the  prophet  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  attacks  of  Israel  and  Syria, 
and  had  received  this  as  an  answer:  "  The  Lord 
shall  give  you  a  sign;  behold  a  young  woman  shall 
conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
'  God  with  us  I ' "  The  point  of  the  prophetic  words 
lies,  not  in  their  emphasis  upon  virginity  nor  in 
the  foretelling  of  a  miraculous  birth  from  a  virgin, 
but  in  the  nearness  of  a  definite  event  which  would 
synchronize  with  delivery  from  danger  by  God's 
power  and  presence,  symbolized  by  the  name  of  the 
comhig  child.  Moreover,  in  the  whole  scope  of  Jew- 
ish literature  outside  of  the  Scriptures,  whether 
apocryphal  or  apocalyptic,  there  is  no  trace  of  an 


exposition  ci  this  passage  as  signifjnng  "  vir^ginr 
or  of  an  expectation  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
miraculously  conceived  (cf.  V.  H.  Stanton,  Jewish 
and  Christian  Messiah,  p.  377,  London,  1887).  Jews 
contemporary  with  Justin,  Tertullian,  and  Jerome 
interpreted  *almah  in  Isa.  vii.  14  as  a  young  woman 
(cf.  Justin,  Dialogus,  xliii.,  Ixvi.-lxvii.;  Tertullian, 
Adv.  JudcBOSf  ix.,  Adv.  Mardonem,  iii.  13;  Jerome. 
Adv.  HeMdium,  v.  2).  The  medieval  passages  cit^ 
by  F.  P.  Badham  in  the  Academy,  June  8, 1895  (pp. 
485-487),  are  without  critical  support.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  look  to  the  Septuagint  as  the  source 
from  which  Matthew  derived  his  idea  6i  the  **  Vir- 
gin," which  he  appears  to  have  done  with  d^ber- 
ate  intent.  The  opinion  of  Lobstein  is  that  the  new 
faith  in  Christ  was  led  to  an  imaginative  interpre- 
tation of  the  beginning  of  the  person  of  CSirist  wiiich 
should  correq>ond  to  its  experience  of  his  divine 
character,  and  in  this  procedure  hit  upon  this  pas- 
sage from  the  Septuagint,  which  offered  to  religious 
feeling  its  precise  formula.  On  the  other  hand,  Orr 
and  those  in  agreement  with  him  maintain  that  in 
reporting  the  virgin  birth  Matthew,  following  hi^ 
custom  of  seeking  in  the  Old  Testament  for  either 
predictions  or  illustrations  of  what  he  nanates,  de- 
liberately selected  this  passage,  and  was  justified 
in  finding  a  fulfilment  ci  the  prophet's  word,  not 
alone  to  Ahai,  but  in  a  far  distant  period  when  the 
child  "  Immanuel "  should  be  finally  established 
upon  the  throne  of  David.  In  the  first  caae,  faith 
and  prophecy  have  given  rise  to  a  symbolic 
myth;  in  the  second,  the  narrative  of  a  fact  seeks 
its  parallel  or  its  divine  intimation  in  a  ^^ord  oi 
prophecy. 

According  to  Lobetein,  the  idea  of  the  person  of 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  Crod  underwent  a  development 
in  the  early  CSiristian  oommimity  (see  Son  of  God). 
The  first  stage  was  the  ethical  or  theo- 
13.  Devel-  cratic  sonship  which  is  the  common 
opment  of  presentation  of  the  Synoptic  Gospeb. 
Sonship  The  term  "  Son  "  is  equivalent  to  '*  Son 
Idea.  of  God,"  and  that  in  the  Messianic 
sense  (cf.  BCark  iii.  11,  v.  7,  xiii.  32, 
xiv.  61;  Matt.  xi.  27,  xvii.  25-26).  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  step,  due  to  Rabbinic  or  Alex- 
andrian speculation,  seen  in  Paul's  doctrine  of  a 
celestial  being  who  was  manifested  in  Christ  on 
earth;  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  an  Alexandrian 
influence  is  evident;  and,  finally,  in  John,  where 
the  Logos  idea  culminates  in  one  in  whom  is  gath- 
ered up  the  meaning  of  humanity  and  the  world; 
this  is  the  metaphysical  Sonship.  Midway  between 
the  earliest  and  the  latest  conception  arose  that  oi 
the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew  and  the  nativity 
stories  in  Luke — a  real  divine  paternity  for  Jesus, 
even  that  of  physical  generation  (cf .  Luke  i.  35,  with 
Matt.  i.  20;  Lobstein,  ut  sup.,  pp.  58  sqq.).  Bome- 
mann  designates  the  three  stages  differently:  (1) 
supernatural  birth;  (2)  preexistence  (Paul);  and 
(3)  Logos  doctrine  (John;  cf.  his  Unterriehi  tut 
Christentum,  p.  92,  Berlin,  1891).  This,  of  course, 
presupposes  that  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  is  a 
myth;  and,  on  the  ground  that  it  arose  early,  it 
would  have  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  question  of  sufllcient  time  for  the  myth  to 
develop. 
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The  attitude  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  disciples  is 
of  interest.    Th^  apparently   regarded   Jesus  as 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Matt.  xiii.  55;   Mark 
vi.  3;   Luke  iv.  22;  John  i.  45,  vi.  42) — ^a  judgment 
which  is  based  on  the  common  tradition  preserved 
in  all  the  Gospels.    However,  it  would  perhaps  be 
truer  to  say  that  they  had  f  onned  no  opinion  on  the 
subject,  since  it  had  never  presented  it- 
14.  Atti-    self  to  them  as  a  problem.    There  may 
tude  of  the  be  a  wide  difference  between  an  attitude 
I>isciple8.    and  a  mature  judgment.    A  given  at- 
titude may  represent  only  a  traditional 
and  unreflective  aspect  of  feeling  or  action;  a  ma- 
ture judgment  is  the  result  of  critical  inquiry,  and 
rests   on  reasons  more  or  less  explicit  and  well 
founded.    No  one  would  claim  that  Jesus'  followers 
had  in  this  respect  any  other  attitude  toward  him 
in  relation  to  Joseph  and  Mary  than  they  had 
toward  his  brothers.    Even  Peter,  in  his  great  con- 
fession at  OaBsarea  Philippi  (Acts  x.  34  sqq.),  neither 
afl&rmed  nor  denied  anything  concerning  the  natural 
sonshlp  of  Jesus  as 'related  to  Joseph  and  Mary. 

Concerning  the  virgin  birth  the  remainder  of  the 
New  Testament  is  silent.    Mark,  the  oldest  Gospel, 
makes  no  allusion  to  it,  and  apparently  knows  noth- 
ing of  it.    This  silence  is,  however,  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  infancy  narrative  lay  outside 
the  scope  of  his  design,  which  was  to  report  the 
common  apostolic  testimony  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Baptist's  ministry  to  the  ascension  (Swete,  ut 
sup.,  p.  48;   Orr,  ut  sup.,  pp.  106  sqq.),  so  that  it 
is  implied  that  Mark  haid  knowledge  of  the  fact,  al- 
though the  aim  of  his  writing  precluded  any  report 
of  it.    That  his  home  was  in  Jerusalem,  that  the 
church  met  in  his  mother's  house  (Acts 
15.  No      xii.  12),  and  that  he  often  saw  Jesus' 
References  mother   contain    no  presumptions  of 
m  Kark     value  on  this  subject.     Paul  is  our 
or  PauL     earliest  witness  to  the  tendency  of  the 
early  Church  to  arrive  at  an  explana- 
tion of  the  deeper  origin  of  the  person  of  Christ.    In 
his  conception  are  two  elements  which  he  has  made 
no  attempt  to  coordinate  or  fathom.    First,  of  the 
concrete  person  of  Jesus  he  affirms  all  the  moral 
qualities  which  constitute  true  and  perfect  human- 
ity.   Secondly,  he  alleges  that  a  superhtunan,  pre- 
earthly  being  became  incarnate,  who  thus  lived  and 
died  under  the  identical  conditions  in  which  hu- 
man life  is  passed  (II  Cor.  viii.  9;   Phil.  ii.  5  sqq.). 
If  he  had  reflected  upon  the  way  in  which  this  ce- 
lestial being  **  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant," he  has  left  no  trace  of  it  (cf.  Rom.  i.  3-4; 
I  Cor.  viii.  6,  xv.  45,  47;   II  Cor.  viii.  9);   and  the 
claim  is  made  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  Paul  to 
be  aware  of  the  mode  of  Jesus'  birth,  since  his  knowl- 
edge embraced  only  a  portion  of  the  Gospel  (but 
cf.  R.  J.  Cooke,  The  Incarnation  and  Recent  Criti- 
cisniy  New  York,  1907).    Yet  it  is  inferred  that  there 
is  an  allusion  to  the  virgin  birth  in  Gal.  iv.  4,  on 
the  ground  that  Paul  mentions  only  a  law  in  gen- 
eral, while  instead  of  mother  or  the  name  of  the 
mother,  he  uses  the  term  "  woman,"  and  refers 
Jesus'  true  humanity  exclusively  to  *'  female  de- 
scent "  (GrQtzmacher,  ut  sup.,  pp.  30-31).     That 
Paul  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  "  heavenly  man,"  and 
asserts  his  perfect  sinlessness,  is  alleged  as  further 


evidence  in  the  same  direction  (Swete,  ut  sup.,  pp. 
54-55;  cf.  Orr,  ut  sup.,  p.  116).  On  the  contrary, 
birth  from  a  woman  and  imder  the  law  signifies  that 
Christ  was  real  man,  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
flesh  and  the  discipline  of  law  (cf .  Job  xiv.  1 ;  Matt, 
xi.  11;  see  also  Lightfoot,  GcdatianSy  ad  loc.,  Lon- 
don, 1865;  Lobstein,  ut  sup.,  pp.  52-53).  Rom. 
viii.  3  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  paternal 
agency  in  the  generation  of  Jesus.  For  Paul  the 
peculiar  character  of  Jesus  depended  wholly  upon 
the  inner  nature  of  his  being,  and,  as  far  as  can  be 
seen,  not  at  all  upon  an  exceptional  mode  of  his  en- 
trance into  hiunan  conditions.  There  is,  indeed, 
little  or  nothing  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  in- 
consistent with  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus,  but  the 
argument  from  silence  is  of  no  value.  The  fact  that 
he  does  not  contradict  it,  but  that  his  association 
with  Luke  appears  to  presuppose  some  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  rests  upon  an  assumption  that  Luke  was 
himself  cognisant  of  the  story  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  Apostle — ^an  assumption  unsupported  by 
evidence. 

The  Gospel  of  John  ia  also  silent  as  to  the  virgin 
birth.  In  his  prologue  John  is  occupied  with  two 
ideas:  first,  the  essential,  eternal  divine  nature  of 
the  being  who  became  incarnate,  secondly  the  true 
humanity  of  the  Word  in  the  earthly  life.  Several 
reasons  are  alleged  to  show  that  John,  who  is  thus 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  vii^gin  birth:   (1)  he  wrote 

at  a  time  when  this  was  generally  be- 
16.  Silence  lieved  in  the  Christian  community; 
of  the  Rest  (2)  he  must  have  been  acquainted 
of  the  New  with  the  other  Gospels  containing  the 
Testament  nativity  stories,  and  must  have  silently 

accepted,  perhaps  presupposed,  them; 
(3)  in  his  residence  at  Ephesus  he  was  a  contem- 
porary and  antagonist  of  Cerinthus,  who  taught  that 
Jesus  was  the  natural  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary;  (4) 
Mary,  whom  Jesus  entrusted  to  the  care  of  John, 
probably  lived  in  his  house  until  her  death  (Orr,  ut 
sup.,  p.  109);  (5)  in  his  Gospel  John  accords  Mary 
special  prominence,  probably  due  to  his  knowledge 
of  her  supreme  privilege  (Swete,  ut  sup.,  p.  48) ;  (6) 
John  vii.  42  is  an  undoubted  proof  that  John  knew 
of  Jesus'  birth  at  Bethlehem  (Sanday,  ut  sup.,  p. 
97) ;  (7)  John  i.  13  is  also  adduced  in  support  of  the 
virgin  birth,  especially  if  an  exceedingly  ancient 
reading  is  followed:  "  who  was  born  not  by  mix- 
ing the  blood  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  not  by 
the  will  of  a  man  " — ^a  type  of  the  new  birth  of  be- 
lievers (T.  Zahn,  in  Orr,  ut  sup.,  pp.  271-273;  cf.  p. 
Ill);  (8)  **  Only  begotten  "  (monogenotu)  in  John 
i.  14  refers  not  to  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son, 
but  to  his  human  birth  (Allen,  Interpreter ^  Oct., 
1905,  p.  52).  The  seventh  point  is  not  warranted 
by  textual  criticism,  and  the  sixth  may  be  allowed 
without  involving  any  conclusions  concerning  the 
mode  of  the  birth.  The  remaining  points  presup- 
pose that  John  wrote  the  Gospel.  In  any  case,  no 
dogmatic  use  is  made  of  the  nativity  story  either 
for  the  person  of  Christ  or  for  the  contents  of  Chris- 
tian belief.  The  same  affirmation  must  be  made  as 
to  the  remainder  of  the  New-Testament  writings. 
Neither  the  Acts  nor  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
nor  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  John,  nor  the 
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Revelation  draws  any  conclusions  from  the  miracu- 
lous conception,  nor  contains  any,  even  remote, 
reference  to  it. 

The  infancy  narratives  have  been  traced  to  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  virginity.    Attention  is  drawn  to 
preference  of  celibacy  to  marriage  in  the  Apocryphal 
books,  in  Paul's  epistles  (I  Cor.  vii.), 

17.  Ascetic  and  in  Revelation  (xiv.  4),  and  also 
Influence,   among  the  Essenes,  and  in  Philo — a 

spirit  which  early  became  influential 
in  the  Church  (cf .  W.  Baldensperger,  Daa  Sdbdbe- 
vmsstaein  Jetu,  p.  117,  Strasburg,  1888,  for  legend 
concerning  the  vii^ginity  of  Moses*  mo^er).  It  is 
to  be  admitted  that  there  are  ascetic  elements  in 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  which  have  apparently  colored 
some  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  comparison  with  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  (yet  see  Matt.  xix.  10-12),  but  in 
Luke  celibacy  is  not  exalted  as  the  supreme  ideal, 
and  certainly  not  with  reference  to  the  family  in 
which  Jesus  was  brought  up. 

The  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth 
can  not  here  be  fully  sketched,  but  only  indicated 
for  two  centuries  after  its  appearance.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Ebionites  and  certain  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, by  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  prob- 
ably by  the  close  of  the  first,  this  belief  was  nearly 
imiversal  (cf.  Hamack,  Das  aposUdiache  CRavbeM- 
bekenrUniaSf  p.  24,  Berlin,  1896).  Jewish  Ebionites 
(cf .  the  Qo9pd  qf  the  EbionileSy  a  corruption  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Hebrews) — ^the  only  ones  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  who  rejected  the  first  two 

18.  Views  chapters  of  Matthew — ^held  that  Jesus 
of  Ebionites,  was  naturally  bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 

IgnatioSy  and  became  Messiah  in  virtue  of  his 
Aristides,  legal  piety.  Yet  among  Jewish  Chris- 
and  Justin,  tians  this  rejection  was  not  universal, 
for  the  Nazarenes  acknowledged  the 
virgin  birth  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  old  Ebionites  seem  later  to  have  shared  this 
view  (A.  Hering,  ZKT^  v.  67).  Others,  such  as 
Valentinus,  Basilides,  and  the  Docetas  described  by 
Hippol3rtus,  HcBr,^  vi.  35,  vii.  26,  viii.  9  (ANF,  vol. 
v.)  based  their  acceptance  of  the  vii^gin  birth  on  the 
Gospel  of  Luke.  The  first  mention  of  this  belief  is 
in  Ignatius,  though  Polycarp  (a  contemporary  of  Ig- 
natius), Hermes,  and  Barnabas  are  silent  concern- 
ing it.  Ignatius  says  that  Jesus  was  "  truly  bom  of 
a  Virgin,"  one  of  the  three  mysteries  of  renown 
wrought  in  the  silence  of  God,  but  now  proclaimed 
to  the  world  {Ad  Smymceos,  i.;  Ad  EphesioB,  xix., 
cf.  also  vii.,  xviii.;  Ad  TraJlianoSy  ix.;  all  in  ANF, 
vol.  i.,  cf.  also  Lightfoot,  The  Apostolic  Fathers, 
S,  Ignatius  and  S,  Polycarp,  i.  315-414,  London, 
1885).  In  the  newly  recovered  Apology  of  Aris- 
tides (126-140  A.D.,  ed.  J.  Rendell  Harris  in  TS, 
i.;  cf.  Hamack,  IMteratur,  i.  96),  we  read  of  Jesus 
Christ  that,  "  bom  of  a  Virgin,  ...  he  took  flesh '' 
(ii.),  and  Harris  adds  that  early  in  the  second 
century  "  the  virginity  of  Mary  was  a  part  of  the 
formulated  Christian  belief "  (ib.  p.  25).  With 
Justin  Martyr  the  virgin  birth  is  a  subject  of  fre- 
quent reference  (cf.  ApoL,  i.  32,  46,  63;  Dicdogus, 
xxiii.,  xlv.,  c,  cv.,  cxiii.,  cxxvii.,  in  ANF,  vol.  i.). 
It  was  a  second  presentment  of  God  to  be  bom  of 
a  virgin;  hagion  pneuma  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  the  Logos.    He  connects  this  with  the  crea- 


tion story  of  Gen.  i.  26,  and  with  the  theopfaanles 
oi  the  Old  Dispensation;  he  associates  this  birth 
with  salvation,  destruction  of  the  serpent,  and 
deliverance  from  death  to  believers.  The  legend 
of  Perseus  and  other  sons  of  Jupiter  (Apol.f  i 
21-22;  Dialogus,  Ixvi.)  were  referred  to  the  de- 
ceiving poorer  of  demons,  who  fabricated  the 
stories  to  match  the  virgin  birth  of  the  prophets 
(Dialogus,  Izz.).  The  conception  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  no  intercourse  of  the  virgin  with  any 
one,  whether  human  or  divine,  but  to  the  Spirit  and 
Power  of  God,  i.e.,  his  Word.  He  relies  on  proph- 
ecy, especially  Isa.  vii.  14,  liii.  8  (cf.  Dialogus,  xlii., 
Ixvi.,  Ixxi.,  Izxxiv.);  he  repds  the  suggestion  that 
Hesekiah  is  referred  to  in  this  passage,  maintainp 
that  parthenos  can  mean  only  a  vixgin,  which  for- 
bids the  notion  d  paternal  generation,  claims  that 
other  portions  of  the  prediction  were  fulfilled  in 
Herod  and  the  Magi  with  their  gifts  (ib.  Ixvii.- 
Ixviii.),  and  parallels  this  unique  stoiy  by  the  crea- 
tion of  Eve  and  of  all  living  beings  at  first.  For 
those  who  could  not  accept  the  virgin  birth,  Justin 
urges  that  at  least  they  see  in  dirist  the  Messiah 
(ib.  xlviii.). 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  in  his  discourse  on  "  The 
Cross,''  iii.,  and  on  "  Faith,"  iv.-v.,  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  birth  stories  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
with  the  prologue  of  John;  Jesus,  who  preexisted, 
was  carried  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin.  Irensus 
held  that  the  messiahship  of  Jesus  was  proved,  not 
by  his  power  and  exaltation,  but  by 
19.  Melito,  his  birth  {Hear.,  I.,  xxx.  12;  in  AXF, 
IrensoSy  vol.  i.) ;  and  relied  on  Gal.  iv.  4,  whidi 
Gnostics,  he  refers  to  the  divine  agency  aa 
and  causing  birth  from  a  Virgin  (ib.  III.. 
TertnlUan.  xvi.  3;  cf.  xxii.  1),  and  on  John  i.  13 
as  den3ring  human  agency  in  Jesus' 
birth  (ilx  III.,  xix.  2).  Prophecy  was  also  ap- 
pealed to  (Dan.  ii.  34;  Isa.  xxviii.  16) — Joseph 
had  no  part,  but  only  God,  in  Jesus'  birth. 
Adam  was  formed  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  it 
was  fitting  that  the  Word,  who  recapitulated 
Adam,  himself  should  be  formed  as  man  by  God 
(ib.  xxi.  10).  He  declares  that  the  entire  Cl&urdi 
(Gaul,  Germany,  Spain,  Egjrpt,  Libya,  and  the  East) 
has  received  from  the  apostles  "  the  faith  in  God 
...  in  Jesus  CSuist  .  .  .  the  birth  from  a  virgin  " 
(ib.  iii.  4).  At  this  time  the  Church  enootintered 
the  storm  of  Gnostic  speculations  regarding  the 
person  of  Christ  vhich  also  involved  his  birth  (see 
Gnosticism,  §  6) .  Some,  such  as  the  adherents  of 
Carpocrates  and  C^rinthus  and  the  early  Ophites, 
rejected  the  virgin  birth  altogether  (ib.  i.  25-26; 
cf.  Hippoljrtus,  Haa-.,  v.  26,  vii.  32-^,  AHF,  vol. 
v.).  According  to  Cerinthus,  at  the  baptism  Christ 
as  a  dove  descended  upon  him  (ib.  I.,  xzvi.  1-2; 
see  Cbiui«thub)  ;  others  alleged  that  his  body  was 
of  celestial  substance,  taking  nothing  from  Maiy 
as  he  passed  through  her  (ib.  III.,  xxii.  2;  cf. 
v.,  xix.  2,  and  see  Valentinub),  or  that  he  was 
the  son  of  the  Demiurge  upon  whom  the  dispen- 
sational  Jesus  descended  (cf.  ib.  I.,  xxvii.  1),  or 
that  he  was  a  transfigiued  man,  but  neither  truly 
bom  nor  truly  incarnate  (cf.  Basiubes),  to  all 
of  which  Irensus  opposed  the  teaching  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  John  i.  14  (cf.  ib.  III.,  xi.  3). 
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Tertullian    continued    the     polemic    against    the 
GnoeticSi  much  of  the  argiunent  centering  in  a  de- 
fense   of   the  true   body  of   Jesus  as  derived  by 
human  birth  from  Maiy,  yet  without  human  pa- 
ternity (cf.  Adv.  ValerUinum,  xxvii.,  Adv.  Praxeam^ 
i. ;  for  Eng.  transl.  of  Tertullian's  writings  cf .  ANF, 
vols,  iii.-iv.).  Matt.  i.  16;  John  i.  14;  and  Gal.  iv. 
4,  are  used  to  repel  the  Gnostic  charge  that  Jesus 
was  begotten  in  but  not  of  Mary  {De  came  Christie 
XX.).     He  appeals  to  prophecy,  Isa.  vii.  14  {Adv. 
JvdaoSf  ix.;  De  came  Christie  xvi.;   Adv.  Marcio- 
nem,  iv.  10,  iii.  12);  Isa.  xi.  1-2  (cf.  Adv.  JudaoB, 
Ix.;    De  came   Chrieti,    xxi.;    Adv.    Mardanemy 
iii.  20);    Isa.  liii.  {Adv.  JudcBOSf  xiii.);    Ps.  ex.  3 
(LXX.),  and  xxii.  9-10.     In  his  use  of  the  New 
Testament  he  relies  first  on  Mark  and  John,  and 
then  on  Matthew  and  Luke  {Adv.  Marcionenit  iv. 
2).    The  story  of  Eve  is  analogous  to  the  birth  from 
Mary  {De  came  Chriatij  xvii.;  cf.  xvi.) — a  new  order 
of  birth,  the  divine  Word  entering  the  earthly  body, 
even  as  at  first  the  earthly  part  of  Adam  was  quick- 
ened by  the  breath  of  God.    He  bases  an  argument 
on  the  veracity  of  Jesus,  who  claimed  to  be  the  Son 
of  Man,  and,  since  God  was  his  Father,  himian 
fatherhood  was  precluded  {Adv.  Marcionemf  iv.  10). 
This  is  x;onnected  with  the  doctrine  that  "  a  god 
is  bom  of  a  god  **  {Ad  Naiiones,  ii.  3;   cf.  Apol., 
xxi.;  De  came  Chrieti,  v.  18).    Luke  ii.  23,  *'  every 
male  that  openeth  the  womb  shall  be  called  holy 
to  the  Lord,"  referring  to  Jesus,  could  only  signify 
that,  since  he  opened  the  womb,  his  mother  was  a 
virgin  (ib.  xxiii.).    Tertullian  knew  of  no  salvation 
to  one  who  denied  the  vii^gin  birth  of  Jesiis  {Adv. 
MarcUmemf  iv.  36).     He  attempts  no  analysis  of 
the  human  nature,  which  is  thus  derived  from  his 
mother  apart  from  a  human  father. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  taught  imequivocally  the 
virgin  birth — the  only  virgin  mother  {PcedagoguSt 
i.  6) — and  appears  inclined  to  the  notion  of  a  mirac- 
ulous birth  as  well  as  a  miraculous  conception 
{Strom. f  vii.  16;   Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  vol.   ii.). 
He  uses  as  prophecy  Isa.  ix.  6,  where,    by   refer- 
ence to    Deut.   xxii.   23-24,    he    concludes  that 
the  Hebrew  word  *almah  signifies  "  virgin."     In 
his  commentary  on  Matt.   (x.  23)    he  speaks  of 
the  body  which  Jesus  received  from 
20.  Clement  the  Virgin  by  divine  conception  and 
of  Alexan-  birth,  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  babe 
dria,  Origen,  leaping    in    Elizabeth's   womb.      His 
and        virgin  birth  showed  Viim  to  be  more 
Hippolytos.  than  a  man  (conunentary  on  John,  i. 
34),  and  he  also  seems  to  attribute 
credibility  to  the  Gospels  of  Peter  and  James,  which 
allege  that  the  brethren  of  Jesus  were  sons  of  Joseph 
by  a  former  wife,  in  order  to  preserve  the  honor  of 
Mary  in  virginity  to  the  end,  i.e.,  that  she  might 
not  know  intercourse  with  man  after  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  upon  her.    Jesus  was  thus  the  first  fruit 
of  virginity  (commentary  on  Matt.,  x.  17,  23).    This 
doctrine  of  the  perpetuid  virginity  of  Mary  was  ad- 
vanced a  further  stage  by  Origen,  whose  principal 
discussion  of  the  virgin  birth  appears  in  reply  to 
Celsus,  who  had  assailed  this  doctrine.    First,  he 
refutes  the  charge  of  Celsus  that  Jesus  was  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Mary  and  a  soldier  named  Panthera, 
and  that  as  a  result  of  this  infidelity  Blary,  being 
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driven  out  by  Joseph,  wandered  into  Egypt  and 
there  brought  up  her  son  to  learn  the  art  of  miracle- 
working  {Adv.  Celsum,  i.  28,  32;  Eng.  transl.  in 
ANFf  vol.  iv.;  cf.  Pseudo-Matt.,  xix.-xxiv.). 
Secondly,  he  finds  an  analogy  of  the  virgin  birlii 
of  Jesus  in  that  of  animals,  especially  the  female 
vulture,  which  preserves  succession  of  its  race 
without  sexual  intercourse  (ib.  i.  37).  Third- 
ly,, he  argues  that  the  Greeks  themselves  hold  to 
the  origination  of  the  human  species  as  such  from 
the  spermatic  elements  in  the  earth  (ib.  i.  37). 
Fourthly,  he  appeals  to  the  legend  that  Plato  was 
the  son  of  Apollo  before  Ariston  had  had  marital 
relations  with  his  mother,  as  explained  by  the  fact 
that  persons  of  transcendent  wisdom  and  power 
were  naturally  referred  to  a  divine  paternity  (ib.  i. 
37).  Finally,  when  Celsus  scouts  the  notion  of  a 
virgin  birth,  comparing  it  to  the  incredible  myths 
of  Danae,  Melanippe,  Auge,  and  Antiope,  Origen 
replies  that  this  is  the  language  of  a  bu£foon  (ib.  i. 
37).  Origen,  moreover,  suggested  that  birth  from 
a  virgin  would  correspond  with  the  burial  of  Jesus 
in  a  new  tomb  (ib.  i.  39).  Hippol3rtiis  maintained 
the  perfect  pmity  and  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary 
{Adv.  Veronem),  and  his  theory  of  the  incarnation 
alleged  that  God,  by  undefiled  conception  in  the 
Virgin,  incorporated  with  himself  a  rational  soul 
and  sensible  body,  who  thus  became  perfect  God 
and  perfect  man.  His  reliance  on  Scripture  was 
inconsiderable,  and  though  in  the  Old  Testament  he 
used  Ps.  cix.  or  ex.;  Prov.  xxx.  29;  Dan.  iii.  26, 
and  vii.  14,  he  made  no  allusion  to  Isaiah.  As  a 
result  of  this  brief  historical  survey,  it  is  evident 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  virgin 
birth  had  become  a  settled  and  imdisputed  article 
of  faith  in  the  Church. 

Over  against  the  theory  of  the  virgin  birth  as  a 
trustworthy  historical  event  is  a  hypothesis  which 
for  the  past  seventy-five  years,  since  Strauss,  has 
attracted  to  itself  an  increasing  number  of  advo- 
cates— the  mythical  or  legendary  view.     Several 
conditions  have  been  favorable  to  the  development 
of  this  idea,  among  which  are — (1)  the  modem 
view  of  the  world,  which  finds  no  place 
21.  Legen-  for  miracles  in  the  traditional  sense; 
daryor     (2)  the  significance  of  Christ,  sought 
Mythical    not  in  any  physical  basis  or  metaphys- 
Theory.     ical  substratum  of  his  being,  but  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of 
his  personality;    (3)  the  history  of  all  people,  and 
especially  comparative  religion,  showing  that  myth 
and  legend  have  sprung  up  in  connection  with  the 
beginning  of  every  great  religion,  and  (4)  historical 
and  textual  criticism,  laying  bare  not  only  different 
strata  of  composition  in  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  also  the  presence  of  material  which, 
if  not  foreign  to,  is  at  least  derived  from  other  than 
the  essential  Gospel  sources. 

The  legendary  theory  seeks  in  one  or  more  of 
several  directions  for  its  material  and  justification. 
(1)  In  prophecy  and  the  Old  Testament,  i.e.,  in 
a  purely  Jewish  circle.  It  has  been  shown  that 
Hamack  and  others  find  the  source  of  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin  in  the  prophecy  of 
Isa.  vii.  13  sqq.  (sec  §  12),  and  it  is  maintained  that 
the  constraining  motive  for  this  interpretation  lay 
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in  the  impulse  to  match  the  story  d  his  wonderful 
life  and  resurrection  with  an  account  d  his  birth 
not  less  wonderful.  The  coxmterpart 
22.  Argu-  of  the  birth-story  of  Samson  and  Sam- 
ments  from  uel  is  that  of  John;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  Old  Jesus,  both  in  his  work  and  his  con- 
Testament  sciousness,  was  greater  than  John,  his 
conception  must  be  referred  to  a  more 
immediate  and  marvelous  divine  agency.  That  the 
passage  in  Isaiah  had  not  before  received  the  in- 
terpretation which  the  narrator  gives  to  it  is  held 
to  be  no  objection  to  the  legendary  theory;  for 
neither  the  Evangelist  nor  other  early  Christians 
were  bound  by  rules  of  scientific  exegesis.  If,  con- 
trary to  all  precedent,  pcarthenos  ('alrnah)  may  have 
been  interpreted  as  '*  virgin  "  as  foretelling  an  actual 
virgin  birth,  then  it  is  not  impossible  that  some 
Christian  thinker,  seeing  an  explanation  of  the  di- 
vine character  of  Christ,  hit  upon  this  passage,  and 
found  in  it  a  suggestion  which  at  once  gave  rise  to 
a  new  idea  of  the  origin  of  his  earthly  existence. 
Two  classes  of  objection  are  urged  against  this  posi- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  nativity  stories  renders  it  improbable  that  such 
a  legend  arose  on  Jewish  soil;  (1)  there  is  an  utter 
absence  oi  foreign  elements — oriental  thought  or 
Greek  pantheism;  the  stoiy  is  intensely  Jewish; 
(2)  Jewish  monotheism  is  in  the  highest  degree 
transcendental,  involving  the  separateness  and  total 
unlikeness  of  God  and  man;  (3)  asceticism,  i.e., 
marriage  and  virginity,  is  foreign  to  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, and  is  not  found  either  in  the  Gospels  or  the 
infancy  stories;  (4)  since  prophecy  was  so  applied 
only  after  the  event,  it  could  not  have  be^  the 
cause  of  the  belief;  (5)  "  Son  of  God  "  had  only  an 
ethical  or  official  (Messianic)  reference  in  the  First 
and  Third  Gospels,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
defined  by  metaphysical  or  physical  qualities  (cf. 
C.  J.  H.  Ropes,  "  Bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  An- 
dover  Review,  Nov.,  1893).  These  objections  are 
not,  however,  wholly  convincing,  for  while  the 
coloring  is  intensely  Jewish,  the  event  itself  is  ab- 
solutely unique  in  Jewish  history.  The  legend  may 
contain  foreign  elements  which  lie  unnoticed,  but 
far  back  and  deep  down  in  the  past  of  Israel's  re- 
ligious contact  with  other  peoples.  Moreover,  God's 
creative  activity  in  forming  man  may  be  again  called 
into  play  for  the  miraculous  generation  of  the  man 
from  heaven.  It  is  also  objected  that  more  time  is 
required  for  the  formation  of  legend  than  the  docu- 
ments of  the  New  Testament  appear  to  warrant. 
This  is  met  by  the  reply,  first,  that  there  is,  beyond 
contradiction,  mythical  material  in  the  story  in  its 
existing  form,  without  doubt  much  older  than  the 
manuscripts  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels,  and 
that  it  is  arbitrary  to  draw  the  line  short  of  the 
central  event  itself,  if  the  evidence  looks  that  way. 
Secondly,  the  formation  of  myths  is  a  relative 
affair,  depending  upon  enthusiasm,  poetic  imagi- 
nation, and  other  conditions,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  which,  and  the  degree  of  their  activity,  will 
hasten  or  retard  legendary  growth.  Finally,  in  the 
absence  of  compelling  proof  for  the  data  as  to  the 
time  at  which  the  nativity  stories  originated — and 
expert  judgment  may  be  cited  for  both  an  early  and 
a  ]&te  origin — ^it  is  inept  to  declare  that,  if  a  myth 


were  in  process  of  formation  in  any  important  sec- 
tion of  the  Church,  Paul  must  have  heard  of  it. 
For  the  same  difficulty  arises  concerning  his  ignrw 
ranoe  of  the  birth-story  as  a  fact.  A  mystery  of  a 
similar  kind  concerns  the  origination  and  ertcaision 
of  the  baptismal  formula  in  Matt,  xxvili.  19-20. 
That  Paul  and  Luke,  and  apparently  Peter,  never 
heard  of  this  is  demonstrable;  and  yet  it  takes  its 
place  in  Matthew's  Gospel  as  authoritative,  having 
its  alleged  source  in  Jesus'  last  words.  If  authentic 
it  must  have  been  preserved,  and  if  not  authentic 
it  must  have  arisen,  in  some  group  of  disciples  re- 
moved from  the  great  centers  df  Christian  tradition. 
In  any  event,  the  particular  place  where  the  nativ- 
ity story  enters  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian 
community,  whether  true  or  legendary,  is  inevi- 
tably a  matter  of  conjecture.  Among  Christians 
at  least,  whether  Jewish  or  gentile,  the  vii^gin  birth, 
once  it  was  annoxmced,  never  became  a  subject  d 
doubt  or  inner  apologetic,  but  only  of  mere  con- 
vincing faith  in  their  Redeemer.  Matthew's  ac- 
count appears  to  have  an  apologetic  interest;  but 
among  Christians,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  hon- 
oring to  Mary  as  blessed  among  women;  Joseph 
was  singled  out  for  his  devout  faith,  unquestion- 
ing obedience,  and  tender  care  for  Mary;  and  it 
gave  to  Jesus  a  beginning  which  corresponded  with 
his  earthly  glory  and  his  exaltation  to  the  right 
hand  of  God. 

(2)  In  the  stories  of  classical  antiquity  parallels 
are  sought  which  religious  faith  has  only  to  para- 
phrase in  reference  to  Christ.    In  an  early  narrative 
of  the  Buddha  we  read:    "  the  knowledge  of  his 
birth  was  made  known  by  rejoicing 
23.  Argu-  deities  to  a  hermit  named  Asita,  who 
ments  from  thereon  repaired  to  Suddhana's  pal- 
Classical    ace,  saw  the  child  in  his  glory  sur- 
Antiquity.   roxmded  by  deities,  etc.,  and  announced 
^  to  the  Sakyans  that  the  child  was  to 

be  a  Buddha  "  (Coppleston,  Buddhitm,  p.  34,  Lon- 
don, 1892).    The  journey  of  the  Armenian  king, 
Tiridates,  accompanied  by  Magi,  to  Rome  to  initi- 
ate Nero  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Mithzaa-zneal, 
with  bended  knee  and  lifted  hands  calling  him  Lord 
and  worshiping  him  even  as  Mithras,  finds  its  par- 
allel in  the  Matthew  story  (cf .  Pliny,  Hi^.  nai.,  xxx. 
6;  Dio  Cassius,  xxxii.  1  sqq.,  xliii.  1-2,  5,  7).    The 
birth  of  Amenophis  III.  of  Egypt  is  described  on 
the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Luxor  as  from  a  virgin 
and  the  god  of  Thebes,  i.e.,  Ammon-Ra  (cf.  A.  H. 
Sayce,  Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia^  p. 
45,  Edinburgh,  1902).    Asshurbanipal  is  described 
as  one  whom  the  gods  Asshur  and  Sin  formed  in 
the  midst  of  his  mother  (cf .  Records  of  the  Past,  1st 
series,  i.  57;  cf.  Nebuchadressar:  "  When  the  god 
of  gods  made  me,  Marduk,  he  prepared  well  my 
birth  in  the  mother,"  i.e.,  mother's  womb,  ib.  v. 
113;  see  Cheyne,  Bible  Problems,  pp.  235-236,  Lon- 
don, 1904).    The  story  of  King  Sargon  of  Agade, 
about  2,800  B.C.,  relates  of  himself  that  he  was  of  a 
vestal  mother  (Qieyne,  ut  sup.,  p.  86;  GrQtimacher, 
ut  sup.,  pp.  57-58).    Among  ^e  (Greeks  Speusip- 
pus  related  how  Plato  owed  his  birth  to  a  union 
of  his  mother  Perictione  and  the  phantasm  of  Apollo 
(cf.   Diogenes  Laertius,   De  ViHs  Philosophorwn; 
also  Jerome,  Adv,  Jovinianum,  i.  42).    Alexander 
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Mras  desirous  that  he  be  known,  not  as  the  natural 
son  of  Philip,  but  as  the  son  of  Zeus,  as  announced 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  begotten  by  a  ser- 
pent cohabiting  with  his  mother  Olympias  (Soltau, 
lit  sup.,  p.  46;  Jane  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the 
Study  of  Greek  Religion,  2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1008). 
Psrthagoras  is  reported  as  a  son  of  Apollo;  Apol- 
loniixs  of  Tyaoa  bs  a  son  of  Zeus  (Usener,  ut  sup., 
i.  70  sqq.).  Others  who  were  alleged  to  have  been 
bom  in  this  way  were  ^sculapius,  Dionysus,  Her- 
cules, and  Hermes;  while  one  may  also  refer  to  the 
fabled  Antiope,  Auge,  Danae,  and  Melanippe.  These 
births  are  assigned  to  intercourse  with  a  god  who 
assumed  various  forms — an  ox,  a  bird,  a  serpent,  a 
lover,  or  a  god  who  appeared  in  a  shower  of  gold 
(Tertullian,  ApoL,  xxi.).  The  Church  Fathers  were 
not  unwilling  to  use  these  legends  in  their  apologetic, 
and  even  found  them  of  value  in  recommending 
strange  and  miraculous  things  to  their  hearers  (cf . 
Justin  Martyr,  DialoguSf  Ixvii.,  Ixx.;  ApoL,  i.  21, 
22,  54,  64;  Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  i.  37;  Tertullian, 
Apol.,  xii.  15).  Turning  to  Roman  antiquity,  there 
is  found  the  tradition  of  Romulus  and  Remus  de- 
scended from  a  vestal  virgin,  having  the  god  Mars 
for  their  father.  The  Emperor  Augustus  gave  out 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo,  since  his  mother, 
Atia,  having  fallen  asleep  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
was  visited  by  the  god  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and 
her  son,  bom  in  the  tenth  month,  was  held  to  be 
son  of  Apollo  (Suetonius,  Avgtudus,  xciv.).  A  simi- 
lar story  appears  concerning  Scipio  Africanus  (Gel- 
lius,  Nod.  Att.y  vi.).  In  respect  to  these  instances 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  mother  is  not  always 
claimed  as  a  virgin;  in  some  cases  she  is  already  a 
mother  of  other  children  for  whom  no  supernatural 
conception  is  alleged.  Yet  it  is  equally  to  be  noted 
(a)  that  a  divine  paternity  is  affirmed — ^a  god  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  hmnan  father;  and  (b)  the 
generative  act  on  the  part  of  the  god  was  always 
physical,  sometimes  the  fabled  deed  of  an  animal, 
often  phantastic,  and  always  impossible.  The 
wide-spread  belief  of  divine  paternity  is,  however, 
more  significant  than  even  the  form  of  the  concep- 
tion. 

(3)  The  legendary  theory  of  the  virgin  birth 
seeks  in  ancient,  international  redemptive  ideas  a 
source  of  the  Christian  belief.  Hamack  has  declared 
that  Christian  tradition  is  "  free  from  heathen 
myths,  so  far  as  these  had  not  already  been  received 
by  wide  circles  of  Jews  "  (cf.  Dogma,  i.  100,  note); 
and  he  holds  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  virgin 
birth.  The  theory  in  question  believes  that  this 
statement  is  true,  and,  in  opposition 

24.  Argu-  to  Hamack,  claims  that  it  does  not 

ments  from  apply  to  the  virgin  birth.    It  assmnes 

Ancient     a  primitive  mythological  tradition  of 

Messianic    a  world-wide   Redeemer,   which  had 

Longings,  become  international,  to  be  traced 
ultimately  to  a  Babylonian  source.  It 
assumes  among  the  Jews  an  intense  Messianism 
long  before  the  Christian  era,  which  was  far  more 
absorbing  and  definite  than  is  ordinarily  supposed, 
of  which  Dan.  vii.  13  sqq.  is  a  symptom,  itself  the 
outcome  of  development.  It  also  assiunes  that 
certain  Jewish  Christians  had  borrowed  this  story, 
which  had  thus  originated  outside  of  Judaism,  but 


had  become  ciurent  in  Jewish-Christian  circles,  and, 
transforming  it  in  the  interegt-<tf  Judso-Christian 
Messianism,  had  applied  it  to  Christ's  virgin  birth. 
The  myth  in  question  appears  in  its  Judso-Christian 
dress  in  Rev.  xii.  1  ^q. — ^the  woman  arrayed  with 
the  sun,  etc.  Of  its  earlier  form,  in  case  there  was 
such  a  myth,  no  clear  trace  has  been  found.  H. 
Gimkel  has  investigated  the  passage  and  shown  its 
dependence  upon  ^e  Babylonian  myth  of  Ishtar, 
the  queen  of  heaven,  and  her  son,  the  sim-god 
who  conquered  the  monster  Tiamat — primeval 
chaos  (cf.  his  SchSpfung  und  Chaos  in  Urzeit 
und  Endzeit,  pp.  379-398,  CJottingen,  1895,  and 
his  Zum  rdigionageschichUichen  Verstdndnia  des 
Neuen  Testaments,  ib.,  1903),  and  T.  K.  Cheyne 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  myth  en- 
shrined in  the  book  of  Revelation  was  the  source 
of  the  birth  story  in  Matthew.  To  the  writers 
of  Matthew  i.  18-23,  however,  the  woman  became 
a  humble  Jewish  maiden;  the  son  no  longer 
the  destroyer  of  the  chaos-monster,  or  ruling  all 
nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  but  the  Savior  of  his 
people;  his  capital  not  Babylon  but  Jerusalem; 
the  dragon  with  devouring  jaws,  Herod  plotting 
the  death  of  innocent  children;  the  mother's  flight 
changed  from  flight  into  the  wilderness  into  the 
holy  family's  flight  into  "Egypt  (ut  sup.,  pp.  71  sqq.). 
Parallel  to  this  story  is  the  North  Arabian  m3rth 
of  Dusares,  "  the  only  begotten  of  the  Lord,"  wor- 
shiped at  Petra  and  Elusa,  his  mother  being  the 
virgin  {parthenos)— one  independent  of  the  mar- 
riage tie  (see  Nabatjbans,  II.,  §  3).  It  has  affin- 
ity also  with  an  £g3rptian  myth — Hathor  or  Isis, 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  yoimg  sun-god, 
Horus;  the  dragon  represented  by  Typhon.  Other 
affinities  are  suggested:  Persian  or  Zoroastrian, 
where  Saoshyant,  the  Savior,  is  bom  of  a  virgin 
who  had  not  had  intercourse  with  a  man  (cf. 
Dinkart,  VII.,  viii.  55  sqq.,  ix.  18  sqq.,  x.  15  sqq. 
[SBE,  zlvii.  105  sqq.]).  The  Greek  affinity  is  dis- 
covered in  the  myth  of  the  pregnant  Leto  pur- 
sued by  the  dragon  Pytho,  to  whom  a  prophecy 
had  come  that  Leto's  son  would  destroy  him; 
she,  however,  imder  the  protection  of  favoring 
gods,  gave  birth  to  Apollo,  who  four  days  after- 
ward slew  the  dragon  (cf.  Cheyne,  ut  sup.,  pp.  198- 
205). 

(4)  The  legendary  theory  seeks  still  deeper  in 
folk-lore  for  the  source  of  its  suggestion,  where  one 
discovers  a  fusion  of  religious,  social,  and  physio- 
logical elements.  It  is  now  recognised  that "  stories 
of  supernatural  birth  may  be  said  to  have  a  cur- 
rency as  wide  as  the  world  "  (E.  S.  Hartland,  Stories 
of  Primitive  Paternity,  i.  1,  London,  1909;  cf.  J.  E. 
Carpenter,  Tfie  Bible  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  p. 
490,  London,  1903).  The  heroes  of  all  nations  have 
had  an  extraordinary  entrance  upon  earthly  life, 
from  which  masculine  agency  is  essen- 

25.  Argu-  tially  excluded.    Conception  is  attrib- 
ments  from  uted  to  every  cause  but  the  actual  one. 

Folk-lore.  It  is  referred  to  the  forces  of  nature, 
such  as  the  sun,  wind,  rain,  wells, 
fires;  to  contact  with  magical  substances,  such  as 
amulets,  images,  vestments,  and  stones;  to  vegeta- 
ble substances,  such  as  mandrake,  or  to  animal 
substances,  such  as  absorption  of  a  portion  of  a 
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dead  man.  Among  many  peoples  the  belief  is  gen- 
I  eral  that  a  previously  existing  soul,  whether  hu- 
man, animal,  or  vegetable,  spontaneously,  without 
>  union  of  the  sexes,  enters  the  body  of  a  woman  and 
onuses  pregnancy,  whence  a  new  being  reappears  in 
■  a  new  form.  Such  beliefs  or  theories  can  be  ex- 
;  plained  in  part  only  on  the  ground  of  wide-spread 
ignorance  of  the  invariable  physiological  conditions 
of  reproduction.  As  the  cause  of  death,  so  also  the 
cause  of  birth  remained  hidden.  The  relation  of 
the  mother  to  the  offspring  is  constant  and  unequiv- 
ocal, while  that  of  the  father,  owing  to  economic  or 
religious  conditions,  is  often  indifferent  and  not 
well  imderstood.  Even  where  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  reproduction  have  become  more  extended 
and  better  established,  tradition  still  maintains  its 
hold  in  popular  myths  concerning  the  birth-stories 
of  great  men  in  primitive  times  (cf.  Hartland,  ut 
sup.,  and  his  Legend  of  Perseus ^  3  vols.,  London, 
1804-96).  Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  comparative 
religion  discovered  a  more  impressive  instance  of 
virgin  birth  than  in  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  The 
supreme  moment  of  the  solemn  celebration  of  these 
rites  was  marked  by  the  marriage  of  the  sacred 
mother  and  the  birth  of  the  sacred  child.  The 
mother  was  Brimo,  a  maiden,  a  goddess  of  the  un- 
derworld, the  Thessalian  Kore  or  Demeter,  the  god- 
dess of  the  fruits  of  the  cultivated  earth.  At  night, 
in  deep  darkness,  and  in  perfect  chastity,  the  mi- 
metic marriage  was  enacted  by  the  hierophant  and 
the  chief  priestess  of  Demeter.  Immediately  after- 
ward the  hierophant  came  forth  into  a  blaze  of 
torches,  and  with  a  loud  voice  cried  to  the  initiates 
that  the  great  and  imspeakable  mystery  was  ac- 
complished: "  Holy  Brimo  has  borne  a  sacred  child, 
Brimos,"  *'  the  mighty  has  borne  the  mighty,  and 
holy  is  the  generation  that  is  spiritual,  heavenly, 
from  above,  and  mighty  is  he  who  is  so  engen- 
dered "  {PhUoaophumenaf  p.  170,  Paris,  1860;  cf. 
Harrison,  ut  sup.,  pp.  525,  548  sqq.;  TertuUian, 
Ad  Naiiones,  ii.  7).  Since  the  begetting  and  the 
birth  were  both  symbolical,  the  mystic  rite  was 
performed  without  physical  contamination,  the 
"  mother  *^  remaining  a  maiden  still.  Thus  at  the 
very  heart  and  culmination  of  the  ceremonies  at 
this  sacred  shrine  in  ancient  Greece,  centuries  be- 
fore its  appearance  in  the  Septuagint,  the  dogma 
had  been  created,  *'  A  virgin  shall  conceive  and  shall 
bear  a  son." 

The  legendary  theory  has  a  vast  background  and 
makes  an  impressive  showing.    The  point  is  not  so 
much  that  birth  from  a  virgin  is  alleged — this  is 
seldom  the  case — ^as  that  the  conception  is  super- 
natural.    That  the  stories  are  some- 
ad.  Criti-    times  gross  signiiies  that  they  are  an 
cism  of  the  integr^  part  of  the  religions  in  which 
Legendary  they  are  found;    a  spiritual  religion 
Theory,     would    transform    the    supematiu'al 
agency  into  forms  of  action  worthy  of 
a  spiritual  being.    The  most  vigorous  advocates  of 
this  theory  do  not,  however,  claim  that  they  have 
more  than  presumptive  evidence  for  their  view;  the 
historical  connection  between  the  universal  m3rth 
of  supernatural  birth  and  the  stories  of  the  New 
TestaJnent  has  not  yet  been  traced. 
It  remains  to  consider  the  dogmatic  bearings  of 


the  virgin  birth.  To  the  tenet  of  the  Lulh^an 
church  of  Germany,  "  that  the  Son  of  God  *  con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  \Trgin  Mary ' 
is  the  foundation  of  Christianity,"  Hamack  replies: 
"  It  is  a  dangerous  but  fallacious  dilemma  Uiat  the 
idea  of  the  God-man  stands  or  falls  with  the  virgiii 
birth "  (Daa  apostoUsche  Glaubenebekenntniss,  p. 
39),  and  he  adds,  "  If  this  were  the  case,  ill  would 
fare  Mark,  ill  Paul,  ill  John,  ill  Christianity."  Ropes 
(ut  sup.,  p.  695)  declares  that  "  Good  Christian  men 
may  take  opposite  sides  of  this  question,  without 
giving  up  that  which  is  vital  and  cardinal  to  the 
faith."  It  formed  no  part  of  the  preaching  or  mes- 
sage of  the  apostles,  and  no  doctrinal 

27.  Is  the   use  is  made  of  it  in  the  New  Testament. 
Dogma      On  the  supposition  that  the  writers  of 

Essential  the  New  Testament  outside  of  the  First 
to  Chris-  and  Third  Gospel  knew  of  the  virgin 
tianity?  birth,  they  never  availed  themselves 
of  it  in  the  formulation  of  any  doc- 
trine. Other  theories  of  the  person  of  Christ  were 
both  suggested,  and  were  more  or  less  constitutave 
in  the  earliest  Christian  teaching  (see  Son  of  God). 
The  divine  element  in  Christ  has  been  explained  as 
an  endowment  conferred  at  his  baptism.  Paul, 
John,  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
make  very  significant  use  of  both  the  fact  and  the 
nature  of  the  preexistent  element  in  Christ's  per- 
son. It  has  been  contended  that  between  preexist- 
ence  and  the  nativity  accoimt  in  Matthew  and 
Luke  there  is  an  irreconcilable  contradiction,  since 
both  of  these  Gospels  speak  as  if,  by  the  action  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  a  new  individual  in  all  respects 
came  into  being  (cf.  A.  R^ville,  Histoire  du  dogmt 
de  la  diviniU  de  Jisus-Chriaty  p.  30,  Paris,  1869;  Orr, 
ut  sup.,  pp.  208  sqq.).  It  is  true  that  the  Kenosis 
theories  (see  Christologt,  Kenosib)  have  been 
proposed,  and  with  elaborate  and  ingenious  re- 
finement have  been  made  to  serve  as  mediators  be- 
tween the  Pauline  and  Johannean  conscious  pre^ 
existence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the 
narratives  of  the  infancy  and  the  development  of 
Jesus;  but  instead  of  elucidating,  they  have  made 
still  more  perplexing  the  profound  mystery  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  are  falling  into  disfavor. 

The  dogmatic  use  of  the  virgin  birth  involves 
two  considerations — sinlessness  and  incarnation. 
Its  bearing  on  sinlessness  rests  on  two  postulates, 
that  contamination  derived  fromAdam's  sin  through 
natural  generation  is  inevitable,  and  that  there  wa.< 
in  Jesus  Christ  a  divine,  preexistent  element  which 
is  not  in  us;  hence  his  human  nature 

28.  Dog-    differed  from  ours,  and,  accordingly, 
matic  Bear-  he  was  not  affected  by  Adam's  sin. 

ing  on  In  the  position  that  sinlessness  de- 
Sinlessness.  pended  upon  the  virgin  birth,  there  is 
assinned  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of 
the  fall  of  man,  and  also  the  invariable  hereditary 
taint  of  sin  transmitted  through  ordinary  processes 
of  human  birth.  Of  this  basis  of  sinlessness  the 
New  Testament  knows  nothing.  Paul  finds  the 
secret  of  Jesus'  character  in  the  peculiar  nature  of 
his  person  in  relation  to  preexistence  (cf .  Phil.  ii. 
5  sqq.;  Rom.  viii.  3,  ix.  5;  Gal.  iv.  4;  II  Cor.  viii- 
9).  For  John  the  Logos  doctrine  offered  the  key  to 
the  supreme  grace  and  truth  of  Christ.    In  the  ear- 
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Her  preaching,  the  clue  to  the  perfect  fulfihnent  of 
both  the  royal  and  the  prophetic  hopes  of  Israel  in 
a  p>erson  of  divine  excellence  is  found  in  the  divine 
designation  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Schleierznacher 
suggested  that  the  exclusion  of  Joseph  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  conception  of  Jesus  does  not  re- 
lieve the  difficulty  {Der  chrisUiche  Olavbe,  §  97,  7th 
ed.,  Gotha,  1889;  cf.  StrausSi  Da»  Leben  Jesu,  i. 
153-154,  Tubingen,  1835),  for  Mary  was  Ukewise 
subject  to  original  sin,  and  must  have  contributed 
of  her  sinful  principle  to  Jesus.  Moreover,  Schults 
has  shown  that  the  Scripttu^  represent  woman  as 
weaker  and  more  susceptible  to  temptation  than  is 
man  {Die  Lehre  von  der  ChtthtU  Jesu,  p.  593,  Gotha, 
1881).  To  avoid  this  general  conclusion,  different 
positions  have  been  taken:  (1)  that  in  the  concep- 
tion Mary  was  wholly  passive;  hence  no  sinful  im- 
pulse was  commimicated  from  her  to  the  new  life; 

(2)  Jesus  was  bom  not  of  (ek)  but  through  (dia) 
Maiy,  a  docetic  position  of  certain  Gnostics  (cf. 
Tertullian,  Adv,  VcdenUnum,  xxvii.,  ANF,  vol.  iii.); 

(3)  by  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
(q.v.),  Maiy,  although  bom  d  a  human  father  and 
mother,  was  herself  miraculously  preserved  from 
both  hereditary  and  actual  sinfulness.  Yet  from 
the  common  Protestant  point  of  view  it  is  objected 
that  the  assumptions  underlying  these  positions 
are  invalid;  the  laws  of  natural  generation  are 
themselves  ordained  by  God,  and,  accordingly, 
are  not  sinful.  Even  if  the  conception  was  as  al- 
leged, still  during  the  period  of  gestation  her  in- 
fluence was  normal  with  the  unborn  child  (Lob- 
stein,  ut  sup.,  pp.  84  sqq.).  Calvin  maintained 
that  Jesus  was  perfectly  immaculate,  not  because 
man  had  no  part  in  his  conception,  but  because 
he  was  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  so  that  his  gener- 
ation was  as  pure  and  holy  as  it  would  have  been 
before  Adam's  fall  (InstUuUa,  II.,  xiii.  3-4). 

A  further  dogmatic  use  of  the  virgin  birth  grounds 
the  incarnation  on  it.  While  one  can  not  a  priori 
affirm  that  such  a  birth  was  a  necessary  form  of 
divine  action,  nor  that  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation is  historically  traced  to  such  a  birth,  yet  this 
would  seem  the  more  congruous  to  the  event  (cf . 
W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Ckriaiian  Theology,  pp. 
289  sqq..  New  York,  1898).  The  affirmation  is 
further  made  that,  given  an  eternal  preexisting 
being  who  is  bom  without  changing 

29.  Dog-  or  tearing  a  new  personality,  but  mere- 
matic  Bear-  ly  by  assuming  a  new  nature  and  en- 
sng  on  tering  new  conditions  of  experience, 
Incaniatk>n.  this  can  not  be  thought  of  as  occurring 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  generation, 
since  this  involves  the  beginning  of  a  new  person- 
ality. Denial  of  the  virgin  birth,  therefore,  is  tan- 
tamount to  the  reduction  of  Jesus  to  the  rank  of  a 
purely  human  personality,  however  intimate  his 
relation  with  God  (cf.  Gore,  Diesertatione,  pp.  64- 
65).  In  addition  it  is  maintained  that  the  spiritual 
miracle  in  the  person  of  Christ  requires  a  corre- 
sponding physical  miracle,  and  since  this  goes  down 
to  the  ultimate  ground  d  Mary's  nature,  a  second 
miracle  d  the  same  sort  with  reference  to  Joseph 
would  be  imnecessary;  while  the  mode  of  the  event 
s3rmbolise8  the  unique  character  of  the  person  (Grr, 
ut  sup.,  pp.  223  sqq.).    On  the  other  hand,  many  of 


those  who  deny  the  virgin  birth  deny  not  only  the 
virgin  life  (cf.  A.  B.  Bruce,  Apologetics^  p.  410,  New 
York,  1892),  but  also  the  traditional  theory  of  the 
incarnation;  the  latter,  however,  not  because  of 
denial  of  the  virgin  birth.  The  Nicene  Creed  con- 
nected the  incarnation  with  the  virgin  birth,  but 
this  was  for  the  sake,  not  of  basing  the  incarnation 
on  the  birth  of  CSirist,  but  of  showing  its  reality, 
i.e.,  the  reality  of  his  human  nature  as  against 
Gnostic  interpretations  and  tendencies  (cf.  A.  C. 
McGiffert,  AposOee*  Creed,  New  York,  1902).  That 
view  of  the  incarnation  which  seeks  the  proof  of 
Christ's  divinity  in  his  ethical  and  spiritual  revela- 
tion of  God  naturally  lays  less  stress  upon  the  vir- 
gin birth  than  upon  the  character  of  Ms  conscious- 
ness  and  the  impression  he  makes  upon  men. 

It  has  been  urged  that  in  the  doctrine  of  the  viigin 
birth  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  lowered  from  a  spir- 
itual to  a  natural  basis,  his  full  humanity  sacrificed, 
and  an  illusory  wall  reared  between  the  nattiral  and 
supernatural  (cf.  Lobstein,  ut  sup.,  pp.  106  sqq.). 
Those  who  hold  that  the  idea  of  the  virgin  birtii  is 
an  amalgamation  of  Jewish  Messianism  and  Hellen- 
istic Logos  doctrine,  or  who  maintain  that  the  most 
exalted  (?hristology  owes  nothing  to  this  tradition, 
have  no  dogmatic  interest  in  this  question  (cf.  Bib' 
lical  World,  x.  1  sqq.)-  One  may  ignore  the  inquiry 
into  origins,  or  may  declare  this  to  be  a  secret  hid- 
den in  the  personality  of  Jesus  (cf.  A.  Ritschl, 
RechtferHgung  und  Versdhnung,  iii.  4126,  Bonn,  1874; 
A.  Hamack,  What  is  Christianity  f  3d  ed.,  London, 
1904). 

The  conclusions  may  be  thus  summarised :  (1)  The 
first  and  third  Gospels  are  our  sole  authority  for  the 
virgin  birth  of  Jesus.  (2)  The  stories  as  they  appear 
in  these  Gospels  are  independent  of  each  other  and 

are  from  different  sources,  but  whether 

30.  Sum-   they  were  written  or  oral,  and  whether 

maiy.      Matthew's  account  is  dependent  on 

Joseph  and  Luke's  on  Mary,  does  not 
appear.  (3)  The  writings  of  Paul  and  John  contun 
no  indisputable  reference  to  these  stories — ^they 
neither  presuppose,  nor  contradict,  nor  draw  con- 
clusions from  them;  they  do,  however,  involve  a 
superhuman  and  pre-earthly  being  who  became  in- 
carnate in  Jesus.  (4)  With  unimportant  exceptions 
the  entire  early  Church  in  the  interest  of  Jesus'  real 
humanity  and  divine  nature  acknowledged  the  vir- 
gin birth.  (5)  The  connection  proposed  between 
the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  and  stories  of  supernat- 
ural births  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  classic  antiq- 
uity, in  the  wide-spread  hope  of  a  world  Redeemer, 
and  in  folk-lore,  has  not  been  established.  (6)  The 
doctrine  has  important  bearings  on  the  incarnation 
and  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  but  it  is  not  essential  either 
to  these  or  to  Christian  experience.  (7)  The  story 
itself,  in  comparison  with  all  other  stories  of  super- 
natural births,  is  one  of  unique  and  incomparable 
beauty,  befitting  the  creative  entrance  of  Jesus  into 
our  earthly  lot,  to  live  the  life  of  (jod  under  human 
conditions;  he  who  knows  the  mystery  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  life,  and  remembers  with  what  meaning 
this  story  has  been  invested  by  men  of  deei)est  in- 
sight through  the  Christian  centuries,  will  not  tear 
it  from  the  Gospels,  but  will  with  the  holy  Catholic 
Church  confess,  "  I  believe  in  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ, 
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.  .  .  who  was  oonoeived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary."  C.  A.  Beckwitb. 

BkBUOOBAFHT:  The  foUowinc  may  be  added  to  the  rery 
abuadant  literature  noted  in  tbe  text:  A.  Hobea«  The 
Ftrvtn  Birth,  Chieaio.  1903;  B.  W.  Randolph,  The  Vtr- 
gm-Birth  of  Our  Lord,  Loodoo.  1903;  The  Vtrgin-Birth 
one  of  the  Principal  FoundtUume  of  the  ChriaUoH  Failh 
.  .  .  6y  a  BibliophiU  (Edinbiush).  1905;  Doebrina  pa- 
trwm  de  ineamaiione  Vertri.  Bin  tfrieehiechee  Flonlegium 
aiM  ...  7.  und  8.  Jahrhundert^n,  MQnater,  1907;  £.  R. 
Hflodriz,  The  Rdioion  of  the  Ineamation,  New  York,  1907; 
B.  J.  Knowlinc  Our  LonTe  Virgin  Birth  and  the  CriUdem 
of  To-^ay,  3d  ed.,  Loodoo.  1907;  O.  EXlcer,  Dae  Dogma 
von  der  Dreieinigkeit  und  Cfottmenechheit,  Tabincen,  1905; 
F.  Weiton,  The  One  Chriel,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Manner  of 
the  Ineamation,  London,  1907;  T.  J.  Thoibum,  A  Crit- 
teol  Bxamination  of  the  Bvideneee  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Virgin  Birth,  ib.  1908;  E.  Peteieen,  Die  wunderbart  Ge- 
burt  dee  HeOandee,  TObinflen,  1909;  O.  8.  Streatfield. 
The  Ineamation,  New  York,  1910;  J.  J.  Lanier.  The  Church 

B  Unieereal,  ib.  1911;  D.  Vfllter,  DU  eeangeUeehe  Erwdhlung 
•en  dif  Geturt  und  Kindheit  Jeen  (1911). 


VIRTUE:  An  ethical  concept  almoet  synony- 
mous with  morality,  denoting,  in  its  original  Greek 
sense,  every  excellence  which  affords  worth  to 
a  person  pr  a  thing  and  secures  recognition,  thus 
incidentally  signifying  honor  and  reputation. 
In  the  discourses  of  Socrates  the  term  is  yet  in 
its  plastic  state,  but  appears  at  the  same  time  in 
its  ethical  application,  and  this  coincides  with 
the  usage  d  the  Sophists.  After  Plato,  and  es^ 
pecially  Aristotle,  virtue  came  to  denote  that 
quality  of   man  whereby   he  is  adapted  for  true 

moral    action.     The    more    popular 

History  of  parenetic  or  descriptive  ethics  became, 

Concept    as  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  a  mere 

enumeration  of  virtues  and  vices; 
and  in  the  period  of  the  Enlightenment  the  con- 
cepts of  morality  and  virtue  so  coincided  that  even 
an  individual  act  might  be  termed  virtue,  and  Kant 
distinguished  the  moral  as  virtue  in  distinction  from 
the  legal.  Schleiermacher,  therefore,  seeking  to  de- 
limit virtue  from  the  good  and  duty,  defined  it  as 
"  the  power  of  reason  in  nature  morally  united  with 
it,  and  in  the  human  individual  in  particular."  In 
like  manner  R.  Rothe  distinguished  virtue  as  the 
productive  power  from  the  good  as  the  moral  prod- 
uct, and  from  duty  as  the  form  of  the  moral  process. 
More  generally  accepted  is  the  definition  of  C.  F. 
Schmid,  that  the  good  is  the  character  of  the  will 
of  the  himian  subject.  Underlying  all  these  defini- 
tions is  the  view  that  man  in  his  activities  can  but 
acquire  a  fixed  character  determinative  of  conduct, 
and  such  a  character  is  either  true  or  perverted, 
virtue  or  baseness;  and  they  presuppose  the  con- 
cept of  the  good  or  morally  true  as  already  given. 
Aristotle  presumes  to  derive  the  nature  of  the  eth- 
ical itself  from  virtue;  namely,  by  the  Hellenic  con- 
cept of  the  mean  between  extremes.  The  formal 
distinction  of  virtue  from  the  subethical  or  brutal 
and  the  super-ethical,  or  heroic,  as  well  as  his  *'heap" 
of  virtues,  amidst  which,  only,  he  sought  the  cla8&- 
concept,  were  the  more  urgent  upon  him  as  empiri- 
cist. The  other  followers  of  Socrates  assumed  with 
their  leader  that  virtue  was  one,  an  idea  which  Plato 
systematized.  Following  his  anthropological  tri- 
chotomy he  differentiates  virtue  into  "  wisdom,  cour- 
age, and  temperance."  Justice,  bringing  these  into 
the  equilibrium  of  the  good,  completes  the  charac- 
ter, and  determines  the  social  relationship  of  the 


individuaL  Through  Ambrose  the  four  receive  th^r 
permanent  appellative  of  *'  cardinal  ";  and  Augus- 
tine demonstrated  from  them  the  **  love  <rf  God. 
so  that  the  "  brief  and  true  definition  of  virtue 
sounds,  "  order  is  oi  love."  Love,  howevtt',  prac- 
tically is  unfolded  in  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  later 
the  theological  virtues.  Thus  the  sevenfold  char- 
acter oi  the  virtues  became  traditional,  Tnabinf: 
way  for  the  seven  spiritual  gifts  paralleled  by  the 
seven  deadly  sins.  Scholasticism  inheriting  thi? 
scheme  continued  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  unity  o: 
virtue,  and  to  see  in  love  the  basal  Christian  virtue. 
and  through  Thomas  Aquinas  the  scheme  has  de- 
scended canonlcally  to  the  present.  Venatoriu5, 
however,  substituted  faith  for  love.  Melanchthoc, 
developing  "  civil  justice  "  on  a  scheme  of  justic*", 
truth,  and  moderation,  led,  by  reference  to  the 
Decalogue,  to  the  postulation  of  the  preoedencif  of 
the  concept  of  duty,  a  scheme  commonly  accept^*:: 
by  Protestantism,  especially  by  Wolff.  This  cfaaoe 
was  opposed  by  Schleiermacher  with  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Platonic  tetrad  of  virtues:  inner  virt.^ 
is  wisdom  in  cognition,  and  love  in  action;  in  terms 
of  time,  cognition  is  prudence,  and  action  is  pei- 
severance.  The  Socratic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
virtue  is  closely  connected  with  the  identification 
of  virtue  and  understanding.  This  intellectualistic 
determinism  was  completed  by  Stoicism,  -which  not 
only  derived  the  primary  virtues  from  the  mere 
moral  concept,  but  maintained  that  virtue  was  pres^ 
ent  a  priori  without  the  necessity  of  a  gradual 
approach.  The  empiricist  Aristotle,  without  over- 
looking the  "  determinism  of  consequence,"  eat- 
phasizes  caprice  while  he  recognises  that  i^erf  ectioii 
is  to  be  attained  only  by  practise.  Orthodox  Semi- 
pelagianism  had  the  aid  of  the  "  infused  grace, ' 
following  Aristotle  in  the  doctrine  of  virtue. 
The  antithesis  persisted  later.  C.  Wolff  trixmiph- 
antly  favored  the  intellectual  determimszn,  while 
Rousseau  rings  the  appeal,  "  back  to  nature. ' '  Such 
underlying  presiunptions  give  rise,  here  and  there 
dignified  by  Kant's  sternness  of  duty,  to  the  enthu- 
siasm for  the  self-sufficient  striving  of  virtue,  an- 
tagonised, as  they  are,  by  the  Biblical  Evangelical 
theology. 

In  fact  this  concept  of  virtue  has  no  Biblical  cchi- 

nection,  except  in  the  Hellenistic  portions  of  tbe 

Apocrypha  (Wisdom  iv.  1,  v.  13,  viii.  7;  IV  Mace.). 

In  I  Pet.  ii.  9  and  Phil.  iv.  8  the  term  areti  (Gk. 

**  virtue  ")  denotes  the  laudable  in  general;    in  II 

Pet.  i.  3  it  implies  a  manifestation  of  divine  power: 

and  only  in  II  Pet.  i.  5  does  it  refer  t'O 

In  the      any  specific  virtue.    If  Schldermacher 

Bible;      did  not  employ  the  concept  of  virtue 

Practise  in  his  system  of  theological  ethics. 
of  Virtue,  neither  did  he  construct  this  as  a  sy^ 
tem  of  duty.  Herein  he  followed  the 
example  of  G.  Calixtus  and  of  the  Pietists,  who  set 
forth  the  process  of  origin  and  the  demonstration 
of  the  Christian  life,  thus  affording  a  substructure 
for  the  theory  of  duty.  Here  is  the  point  of  de- 
parture taken  up  by  the  ancient  Church  in  depend- 
ence upon  available  scientific  forms,  and  here  the 
doctrine  of  virtue  may  be  developed  in  thoroughly 
Christian  style.  Social  ethics  must  not  crowd  out 
the  presuppositions,  training,  and  development  of 
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Christian  character;    the  scientific  treatment  of 
virtue  will  then  afiFord  a  satisfactory  presentation 
of  its  unity  and  origin.   At  the  same  time  the  groxmd 
is  won  also  for  asceticism  and  the  consideration  of 
the  means  to  virtue.    The  latter  has  been  defined 
as  "  all  that  has  an  advantageous  influence  for  the 
actual  exercise  and  accomplishment  of  acts  in  ac- 
cord with  duty."    It  may  include  everything,  then, 
within  the  ethical  horison,  even  temptation  and 
offenses  as  tests,  and  involve  the  help  of  God,  moral 
motives,  fate,  nature,  vocation,  and  every  personal 
relation.    Means  they  become  so  far  as  they  are 
used  for  a  special  purpose,  the  practise  of  virtue  or 
morality,  i.e.,  ascetics.    With  such  was  concerned 
the  ancient  Church  in  dependence  upon  the  applied 
ethics  of  the  Stoics.    Ascetics  has  been  defined  by 
Rothe  as  conduct  designed  simply  to  gain  personal 
virtue,  without  regard  to  any  other  end  whatsoever 
lying  outside  the  acting  subject.    Against  the  ad- 
mission of  such  a  view  to  scientific  ethics  it  is  ob- 
jected that  every  moral  act  must  have  reference  to 
society  as  well  as  to  the  individual;  and  that  duty 
comprehends  life  as  a  whole,  and  no  moment  in  its 
course  can  be  conceived  as  involving  merely  medi- 
ate obligation.   But  certainly  duty  demands  at  every 
momoit  the  performance  of  what  is  most  expedient 
to  the  purpose.    One  is  bound  therefore  to  the  ex- 
ercise oS  the  means  of  virtue,  if  it  be  fitting.    That 
social  relations  are  to  take  the  place  of  these  modes 
of  activity  can  be  claimed  only  if  the  training  and 
purification  of  personal  character  are  overlooked, 
in  which  also  one  discharges  some  of  his  social  in- 
debtedness.   In  character-culture  pedagogy  and  as- 
ceticism are  materially  identified,  for  self-culture 
follows  training  as  maturity  supersedes  immaturity, 
and  what  argues  for  the  means  of  pedagogy  argues 
for  the  means  of  asceticism  as  well.  Finally,  self-cul- 
ture has  to  rid  itself  of  the  xmethical  false  culture. 
Reactionary  efforts  and  preventives  are  indeed  in- 
dispensable;   but  they  become  superfluous  in  an 
id«d  self-unfolding.    Christian  ethics  in  its  intense 
rebound  from  immoral  corruption,  leading  to  a  total 
disentanglement  from  a  sin-ridden  world,  swung  to 
the  untrue  pole  of  social  seclusion  and  futile  per- 
formances.   On  the  contrary,  only  modes  of  con- 
duct are  valid  for  means  to  virtue  which  are  justi- 
fied and  required  for  Christians  in  general,  and  their 
special  place  is  to  be  perceived  in  that  they  afford 
an  advantage  to  conduct  in  the  building  of  charac- 
ter and  alienation  of  evil,  not  otherwise  to  be  gained. 
Moderation  is  requisite  of  itself;  it  must  be  raised 
to  abstinence  if  an  evil  is  to  be  conquered.    The 
difficulty  is  that  the  pedagogy  from  without  the  in- 
dividual possesses  no  knowledge  of  the  situation 
within,  while  the  individual  himself  is  not  sufficiently 
master  safely  to  treat  himself.     Hence  Christian 
asceticism  presupposes  sanctification,  which  God 
affords  continually,  and  in  this  the  means  to  virtue 
and  grace  are  provided  (Titus  ii.  11-12).     In  the 
last  analysis  religious  and  ethical  means  to  virtue 
are  brought  to  the  same  plane;  religion  and  ethics 
are  not  exclusive  circles,  but  among  ethical  means 
to  virtue  the  most  important  are  the  religious.    The 
means  to  virtue  may,  accordingly,  be  more  strictly 
defined  as  moral  modes  of  conduct  with  special 
reference  to  the  development  of  personal  character, 


and  with  particular  regard  to  the  imperfections  of 
the  individual,  different  in  each  one.  Since,  how- 
ever, individuals  are  not  absolutely  different,  the 
means  to  virtue  may  be  reduced  to  categories, 
though  this  can  properly  be  done  only  in  connection 
with  the  theory  of  character-culture,  or  virtue,  as 
a  whole,  and  in  this  sense  ascetics  becomes  a  neces- 
sary part  of  ethics.  An  enumeration  of  the  means 
to  virtue  seems  imnecessary;  since  a  classification 
is  self-suggestive,  according  to  the  various  aspects 
of  the  development  of  character.  Protestant  as- 
cetics is  essentially  different  from  Roman  Catholic. 
The  latter  makes  the  individual  means  laws  im- 
posed by  the  Church,  and  forcing  them  from  their 
vital  moral  relations  considers  the  acts  meritorious 
in  themselves,  thus  transforming  them  from  means. 
Finally,  it  develops  classes  to  ^e  abuse  of  the  in- 
dividual as  well  as  society  on  the  whole,  based  on 
the  distinction  between  the  legitimate  secular  and 
the  perfect  spiritual  life  (see  Consiua  Evanqelica). 
On  the  other  hand,  Protestants  variously  repre- 
sent a  point  of  view  by  which  they  r^ard  Christian 
ethics  as  the  fruit  of  the  inner  law  so  that  discipline 
and  means  to  virtue  are  ignored  as  such. 

(M.  KXhlbb.) 
BxBUOGBArBT:  Consult  the  litenttuze  under  E^xmos. 

VISHNU.    See  Hinduism. 
VISIGOTHS.    See  Goths,  §  6. 

VISTTATIO  LIMINUM  SANCTORUM  APOSTO- 
LORUM:  The  visiting  of  the  church  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  at  Rome,  and  also  of  the  Curia,  in  com- 
pliance with  either  a  vow  or  the  law  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Such  visitations  in  consequence 
of  vows  were  frequent  in  the  Middle  Ages;  but  the 
popes  were  compelled  to  limit  such  visits,  and  in 
1478  Sixtus  IV.  issued  a  special  papal  reservation 
on  the  subject.  The  papal  reservation  is  no  longer 
set  forth  in  the  quinquennial  faculties. 

The  most  important  form  of  the  visitation  is  that 
required  by  law  for  the  exercise  of  the  necessary 
supervision  over  the  Church.  By  a  Roman  synod 
of  743  all  bishops  residing  near  Rome  were  required 
to  visit  the  pope  each  year  about  the  middle  of 
May,  while  those  whose  sees  were  distant  were  en- 
joined to  write  annually  concerning  the  condition 
of  their  dioceses.  After  1079  this  duty  was  made 
incumbent  on  all  metropolitans  by  Gregory  VII., 
and  was  soon  extended  to  all  bishops,  though  in- 
tervals of  varying  length  were  accorded  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  of  their  dioceses  from  Rome. 

In  the  bull  Romanua  pontifex  (Dec.  20,  1584)  Six- 
tus V.  enacted  that  the  bishops  of  Italy  and  the 
neighboring  islands,  Dalmatia,  and  Greece  should 
visit  every  three  years;  those  of  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  every  foiu*  years;  those 
of  the  remainder  of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and 
the  islands  east  of  the  American  continent  every 
five  years;  and  those  of  all  other  lands  every  ten 
years.  This  was  confirmed  by  Benedict  XIV.  in 
his  constitution  Q%u>d  sanda  (Nov.  23, 1740),  and  he 
extended  the  requirement  to  all  possessing  quasi- 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  It  is  generally  held  that 
titular  bishops  are  also  bound  to  make  the  visitation. 

The  visitation  should  be  performed  in  person  at 
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the  designated  intervals;  but  if  this  is  impossible, 
the  prelate  concerned  may  bo  represented  by  a 
special,  properly  qualified  plenipotentiary.  The 
visitation  comprises  three  parts,  attested  by  the 
CongregaHo  super  statu  ecdesiarum:  the  visit  to  the 
*'  church  of  the  apostles  "  (the  church  occupied  by 
the  pope  and  the  Curia;  normally  St.  Peter's,  Rome), 
and  an  oral  and  written  statement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  diocese  of  the  bishop  concerned. 

(E.  FmEDBEROf.) 

Bxbuoobafht:  J.  H.  Banoen,  Die  rdmitche  Kurie,  pp.  177 
aqq.,  MOiuiter,  1854;  A.  Lucidi,  De  vtMiiatione  /imintim, 
Rome,  1878;  P.  Meloher,  De  eanoniea  diaeceai  vinlatione^ 
Oologne,  1893;  SftgmOUer.  in  TQS,  Izzxviii  (1900).  69, 
91;   XL,  zii.  1011-13. 

VISITATION,  ORDER  OF  THE:  A  Roman 
Catholic  order  founded  by  St.  Francis  of  Sales  (q.v.) 
and  named  in  honor  of  the  visitation  of  the  Virgin 
(Luke  i.  39  sqq.).  While,  however,  Francis  termed 
himself  the  father  of  the  order,  he  designated  as 
their  mother  their  real  founder,  Jeanne  Fr^miot 
Fran9oise  de  Chantal,  with  whom  he  was  bound  by 
a  sort  of  spiritual  union.  According  to  the  biog- 
raphers of  both,  Francis  saw  in  a  dream  her  who 
was  to  aid  him  in  establishing  a  female  religious 
order,  later  recognising  the  lady  of  his  vision  in 
Mme.  de  Chantal.  She,  in  her  turn,  though  having 
no  dream,  received  a  manifestation  of  the  bishop 
who  was  destined  to  be  her  spiritual  guide  and 
friend.  While  preaching  at  Dijon  in  the  Lent  of 
1604,  the  attention  of  Francis  was  attracted,  in 
his  very  first  sermon,  to  a  lady  who  listened  to  him 
with  especial  devoutness.  At  the  close  of  his  ser- 
mon he  learned  that  she  was  the  Baroness  de  Chan- 
tal, daughter  of  Frdmiot,  the  Burgundian  president 
of  parliament,  sister  of  the  archbishop  of  Bourgcs, 
a  widow  of  some  years'  standing,  and  then  residing, 
not  altogether  happily,  on  the  estate  of  her  father- 
in-law  with  her  four  small  children.  She  was  pro- 
foundly dissatisfied  with  her  confessor,  and  inmie- 
diately  recognised  in  Francis  her  true  spiritual 
guide.  The  pair  met  at  her  father's  house,  but  not 
till  later  did  she  reveal  her  sufferings  to  Francis, 
and  afterward  she  made  a  full  confession.  Among 
other  things,  she  spoke  of  her  desire  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  in  the  Holy  Land,  to  which 
Francis  at  first  gave  no  response,  and  she  also  begged 
him  to  take  her  under  his  spiritual  guidance.  After 
several  days  he  consented  to  become  her  spiritual 
guide,  though  cautioning  her  against  haste  and 
against  the  danger  of  the  intrusion  of  any  earthly 
element  in  their  relations.  He  then  left  Dijon  with 
the  promise  to  write  to  her  frequently.  Tlie  bond 
thus  formed  became  ever  closer,  though  at  first 
Mme.  de  Chantal  bitterly  reproached  herself  for  her 
course,  especially  fearing  that  she  had  transgressed 
the  laws  of  the  Church  by  placing  herself  under  the 
guidance  of  the  bishop,  though  the  latter  pointed 
out  that  St.  Theresa  also  had  had  a  special  spiritual 
mentor  in  addition  to  her  confessor.  But  she  long 
remained  in  doubt,  her  faith  wavered,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  subject  her  unbelief  to  the  Church, 
and  her  meditations  seemed  fruitless.  In  this  feel- 
ing of  vague  unrest  there  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
conscious element  of  personal  affection  for  Francis 
of  Sales.    He  became  to  her  something  more  than 


a  priest  and  a  confessor,  and  though  she  could  give 
this  indefinable  quality  no  specific  name,  she  feit 
it  estranged  her  from  the  Church.  But  she  did  not 
cease  from  pious  meditations  and  works  of  asceti- 
cism, nor  did  she  abandon  the  thought  of  retiring 
from  the  world.  Francis,  with  whom  she  often  dis- 
cussed the  subject,  no  longer  kept  her  wairering 
between  hope  and  fear.  After  the  middle  of  1605 
he  repeatedly  implied  that  her  spiritual  regenera- 
tion was  nearing  perfection,  and  he  urged  her  more 
and  more  to  contemplate  as  her  final  step  complete 
self-renunciation  and  perfect  submission  to  God. 
Though  as  late  as  Aug.,  1606,  he  had  not  decided 
whether  she  should  become  a  nun,  in  a  personal  in- 
terview he  received  her  vow  of  cdibacy  and  obedi- 
ence, and  approved  her  determination  to  brin^  up 
her  daughters  in  convents. 

The  first  definite  intimations  of  the  purpose  of 
Francis  to  establish  a  community  of  female  religrious 
under  the  direction  of  himself  and  Mme.  de  Chanta! 
date  from  1607.     He  planned  to  locate  the  com- 
munity at  Annecy,  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Geneva 
since  the  Reformation,  so  that  his  association  with 
Mme.  de  Chantal  should  become  still  closer,  thoufrh 
the  ostensible  reason  was  that  there  she  might  be 
nearer   her   nuurried   daughter,    the   baroness    of 
Thorens.    In  the  spring  of  1610  Mme.  de  Chantal, 
abandoning  her  father  and  her  children,  ^rent  to 
Axmecy,  where,  in  the  night  before  the  dedication 
of  the  house  of  the  new  order,  she  seemed  to  see  her 
father  and  children  invoking  divine  wrath  upon  her, 
her  distress  being  increased  by  the  fear  that  she 
had  led  astray  the  mind  of  Francis.    After  three 
hours  of  agony,  however,  she  conquered  her  temp- 
tation, and  henceforth  the  mystic  bond  between  the 
bishop  and  his  spiritual  child  became  even  more 
strong.    Mme.  de  Chantal  was  no  less  devoted  to 
Francis  than  he  to  her,  giving  him  constant  proofs 
of  her  solicitude  both  for  his  body  and  his  soul.    On 
the  other  hand,  her  affection  for  her  children  so  di- 
minished that,  when  her  son  was  about  to  visit  her 
in  Annecy,  Francis  was  obliged  to  admonish  her  to 
give  him  cordial  greeting.    She  died  at  Moulin  Dec. 
13,  1641,  was  beatified  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1751, 
and  canonized  by  Clement  XIII.  in  1767. 

The  order  of  the  nuns  of  the  Visitation  was  es- 
tablished in  the  summer  of  1610,  when,  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  Mme.  de  Chantal  and  two  others  received 
their  habit  from  the  hands  of  Francis  of  Sales.    The 
order  had  no  solemn  vows,  no  monastic  seclusion, 
and  no  habit,  except  a  black  veil  and  black  cloth- 
ing.   Though  Mme.  de  Chantal  had  exercised  ex- 
treme asceticism,  this  was  not  made  incumbent  on 
the  order,  and  only  the  recitation  of  the  shorter 
office  of  the  Virgin  was  required  of  the  sisters.    Re- 
treats were  always  permitted  to  women  not  belong- 
ing to  the  order;   and  in  imitation  of  the  Virgin's 
visit  to  St.  Elizabeth  the  nuns  were  obliged  to  visit 
the  poor  and  the  sick.    In  conformity  with  the  usage 
of  the  earlier  Church,  all  the  houses  of  the  order 
were  to  be  subject  to  their  diocesan,  and  every  year 
the  sisters  interchanged  their  rosaries,  breviaries, 
crucifixes,  etc.    The  congregation,  as  it  was  at  first 
called,  increased  rapidly,  but  Francis  soon  found 
himself  obliged  to  impose  a  more  rigorous  rule  ci 
Augustinian  type,  in  which  form  the  order  was 
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officially  recognized  by  Paul  V.  in  1618,  and  con- 
firmed by  Urban  VIII.  in  1626.  The  order  had  no 
special  head,  but  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  diocesan.  A  simple  black  habit  with  a  long 
black  veil  and  a  black  head-band  was  required,  and 
conventual  seclusion  was  introduced,  thus  render- 
ing it  no  longer  possible  to  visit  the  poor  and  sick. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  intensification  of 
asceticism.  At  the  death  of  Francis  the  order  had 
thirteen  houses,  to  which  Mme.  de  Chantal  added 
eighty-seven.  The  order  reached  its  greatest  pros- 
perity in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  had  about 
200  houses;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  had  approximately  100  houses  with  3,000 
nuns  in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Poland, 
S3rria,  and  North  America.  At  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  had  164  convents  with  about  7,000 
nuns:  eight  in  Germany,  four  in  Austria,  two  in 
Switserland,  and  one  in  Spain.  Other  convents  are 
to  be  found  in  Italy,  Portugal,  England,  Syria,  and 
North  America,  but  by  far  the  greater  nmnber  were 
in  France.  In  consequence  of  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  order  in  1618,  the  chief  activity  of 
the  nuns  of  the  Visitation  became  the  education  of 
girls,  especially  of  higher  Roman  Catholic  society. 
During  the  Jansenistic  troubles  nuns  of  this  order 
were  sent  to  Port  Royal  to  take  the  place  of  the 
expelled  Cistercian  nuns. 

(EuoEN  Lachenmann.) 
The  order  was  introduced  into  America  at 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1799.  There  were  in  1911 
twenty-one  houses  or  academies,  with  795  sisters 
or  postulants,  27  professed  religious,  and  1,935 
pupils. 

BiBUooaAPBT:  On  the  foundress  oonsalt  her  Leitrti  in- 
tdiUt,  ed.  C.  Barth61emy,  2  toIs.,  Paris,  1860;  the  Acta 
bMtifieationiU  ef  eanonuationia,  Rome.  1732;  SaitOe  J.  F. 
Frhmyai  de  ChaiUal,  m  vie  el  9ea  enwrea^  8  vols.,  Pazis, 
1874-79;  H.  de  Maupas  du  Tour,  La  Vie  de  .  .  .  mhe 
J.  F.  F.  de  Chanlal,  Paris.  1M4;  E.  Bou«aud,  Hiel.  de  Ste. 
ChaiUal  el  dee  orioinea  de  la  ViaHaHan,  13th  ed..  Paris, 
1899.  Other  accounts  are  by:  O.  Beaufils,  Annecy.  1761; 
C.  A.  Saocarelli.  2  vols.,  AuflBbuxs.  1752;  W.  H.  Coombes. 
2  vols.,  London,  1830;  O.  Hettenkofer,  Augsburg,  1836; 
F.  M.  de  Chaucy.  3  vols..  Vienna,  1844;  E.  M.  de  Barth6- 
lemy.  Paris.  1860;  Emily  Bowles.  London.  1872;  Cecilia 
A.  Jones.  London,  1874. 

On  the  order  oonsult:  Helyot.  Ordree  monatUquee,  iv. 
309  sqq.;  the  Annecy  ed.  of  the  works  of  St.  Fxands  of 
Sales,  especially  vol.  vi.;  the  ConetUuHoneet  Paris,  1622, 
1645,  etc.;  C.  Menetrier,  ProjH  de  Vhiti.  de  Vordre  de  la 
viaitationt  Annecy,  1701;  L.  dams,  Leben  der  beeten 
MiUUr  .  .  .  dee  Ordene  von  der  Heimeuehung  Marieru, 
2  vols.,  Retensburg.  1861;  H.  Heppe,  Oeaehiehte  der 
quietieliechen  Myatik  in  der  katholiachen  Kirchet  pp.  43- 
58,  Berlin,  1875;  St.  Jane  Franeea  Frimyol  de  Chantal, 
Her  Bxkartatiana  ....  Clifton,  1888;  Heimbueher,  Or- 
den  und  KonoregatUmen,  ii.  288-295;  KL,  z.  1558-61. 


YISTTATIOll  OF  THE  SICK:  One  of  the  occa^ 
aiooal  offices  in  the  Book  of  C!ommon  Prayer.  Its 
Scriptural  basis  is  found  in  James  v.  14-15  (cf.  also 
Mark  vi.  13),  and  its  necessity,  even  though  the 
ministrations  of  the  clergy  were  not  explicitly  re- 
quested, is  insisted  upon  by  the  canons  of  many 
councils,  while  in  the  EngUsh  Church  canon  Ixvii. 
is  devoted  to  the  clerical  obligation  to  visit  the 
sicL 

The  office  as  found  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  corresponding 
office  in  the  Sanim  Use,  and  possesses  peculiar  in- 


terest historically  in  its  retention  of  more  than  one 
old  usage  which  Puritanism  strove  in  vain  to  dis- 
lodge. For  a  correct  imderstanding 
Opening  of  the  office  (which  now  differs  con- 
Part  of  siderably  in  the  American  Book  from 
the  Office,  the  English)  from  the  Sarum  Use  to 
the  present  time,  it  seems  best  to  take 
as  the  standard  of  discussion  the  office  as  contained 
in  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  (1549). 
Omitting  the  requirement  of  the  Sarum  Use,  that 
on  the  way  to  the  house  of  the  sick  the  seven  peni- 
tential Psalms  with  their  antiphon  should  be  re- 
cited, the  priest,  after  saying,  "  Peace  be  in  this 
house,  and  to  all  that  dwell  in  it,"  recites  Ps.  cxliii. 
(omitted  in  all  later  Books;  the  sprinkling  with 
holy  water,  required  by  the  Sarum  Use,  is  also 
omitted,  even  in  the  First  Book)  with  the  anthem 
"  Remember  not  Lord  our  iniquities,"  etc.,  followed 
by  the  Kyrie,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  several  ver- 
sicles  and  responses.  Then  come  two  of  the  nine 
collects  of  the  Sarum  Use,  followed  by  the  exhor- 
tation of  the  sick  "  after  this  fourme,  or  other  lyke," 
with  provision  for  curtailment  if  the  person  visited 
be  very  ill.  The  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  are 
next  rehearsed,  and  the  sick  man  is  examined  as  to 
his  forgiveness  of  all  his  enemies  luid  his  discharge 
of  all  debts,  and  is  admonished  of  his  duty  to  make 
his  will  and  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  the  special 
wording  of  these  portions  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  priest. 

Then  follows  one  of  the  most  vital  survivals  of 
the  old  Use,  against  which  Protestant  objection  has 
been  most  strenuously  made.  The  rubric  in  the 
first  Edwardine  Prayer  Book  reads:  "  Here  shall 
the  sicke  person  make  a  speciall  confession,  yf  he 
fele  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weightie  mat- 
ter. After  which  confession,  the  priest  shall  absolue 
hym  after  this  forme,  and  the  same  forme  of  ab- 
solucion  shalbe  used  in  all  pryuate  confessions  " — 
the  form  being  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
lefte  power  to  his  Churche  to  absolue  all  sinners, 
which  truely  repent  and  beleue  in  hym:  of  his  great 
mercy  forgeue  thee  thyne  offences:  and 
The  by  his  autoritie  committed  to  me,  I 
Absolution,  absolue  thee  fr6  all  thy  synnes,  in  the 
name,"  etc.  This  declaratory  absolu- 
tion, which  is  also  employed  in  the  various  unofficial 
uses  for  private  confession  in  the  Anglican  commun- 
ion, was  retained  even  in  the  strongly  Protestantized 
second  Ekiwardine  Prayer  Book  (1552)  and  was  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  Scotch  Book  of  1619.  On 
the  rise  of  the  Commonwealth  the  Puritans  in  1640 
(and  again  at  the  Savoy  Conference  of  1661)  sought 
to  change  this  to  *'  I  pronounce  thee  absolved,"  but 
they  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  ancient  form,  found 
in  the  Uses  of  Sarum  and  York,  is  still  retained  in 
the  English  Book,  although  the  '*  Sealed  Book  "  of 
1661  added  to  the  rubric  "  if  he  humbly  and  heart- 
ily desire  it  "  (the  form  retained  in  the  present  Eng- 
lish Book).  In  the  strongly  Protestantised  Irish 
Book  (1877)  confession  is  optional,  which  is  true 
only  in  a  qualified  sense  of  the  English  Books  C'here 
shflil  the  sick  person  be  moved  to  make  a  special 
confession,"  etc.),  and  the  form  of  absolution  is  the 
imprecatory  one  of  the  Communion  Office.  The 
same  form  was  chosen  in  the  ill-starred  **  Proposed 
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Book  "  of  the  American  Church  (1786),  but  three 
years  later  that  communion  took  the  step  of  ex- 
punging from  the  office  any  ailuaion  to  both  con- 
fession and  absolution,  wUch  have  thus  far  been 
unrestored  in  the  United  States. 

The  declaratory  absolution  is  followed  by  a  prayer 
of  absolution,  derived  from  the  York  and  Sarum 
Uses,  and  also  found  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary, 
but  the  two  following  collects  in  the  older  uses  were 
omitted  in  all  Engli^  Books  and  their  derivatives. 

In  the  Sarum  Use  the  visitation  office 

Old  Office   here  ends,  and  that  of  unction  begins. 

for  Unction,  The  opening  Psalm  of  that  office  (Ixxi., 

and        for  which  ^e  American  Book  substi- 

Conduding  tutes  Ps.  cxxx.)  is  still  retained,  fol- 

Portions.    lowed  by  another  noteworthy  survival 

— the  sole  instance  of  the  Antiphon 
(q.v.)  in  the  Anglican  ritual:  "  O  Saueour  of  the 
world  saue  us,  which  by  thy  crosse  and  precious 
bloud  hast  redemed  us,  helpe  us  we  beseche  the, 
O  God  **  (used  also  in  various  unofficial  special 
offices  for  the  Passion  Service  on  Good  Friday). 
After  another  collect,  expanded  from  one  in  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary  for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  the  First  Prayer  Book  has  the  rubric:  **  If 
the  sicke  person  desyre  to  be  annoynted,  then  shal 
the  priest  annoynte  him  upon  the  forehead  or  breast 
only,  makyng  the  signe  of  the  crosse,  saying  thus  " 
(foUowed  by  a  prayer  of  noteworthy  beauty, 
omitted  in  all  later  books).  This  unction,  which, 
despite  the  Scriptural  warrant  of  James  v.  14,  was 
ofifensive  to  Piiritanism,  disappeared  in  the  second 
Edwardine  Book,  and  has  never  been  restored. 
With  the  recitation  of  Ps.  xiii.  the  first  Edwardine 
office  closes,  the  second  Book  ending  abruptly  just 
before  unction;  but  in  1661  the  Aaronic  blessing 
was  added,  together  with  four  occasional  prayers 
(for  a  sick  child,  etc.),  to  which  the  American  Book 
adds  three  more,  one  of  which  is  also  included  in 
the  Irish  Book. 

The  office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick  is  imme- 
diately followed  in  all  Books  by  that  for  the  Com- 
mimion  of  the  Sick  (q.v.),  with  which  are  insepara- 
bly connected  the  varioiis  questions  regarding  the 
very  ancient  practise  of  Reservation  of  the  Sacra- 
ment (q.v.),  at  least  so  far  as  communion  of  the 
sick  is  concerned,  a  use  which  even  the  Calvinistic 
Thirty-nine  Articles  did  not  forbid  (cf.  Art.  xxv.). 

As  regards  the  practical  use  of  this  office,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  it  is  a  formal  rite  to  be  employed 
but  once  for  a  person  in  severe  illness;  it  does  not 
form  part  of  ordinary  visits  to  the  sick-room.  **  It 
is  a  solemn  recognition  of  the  person  over  whom 
it  is  used  as  one  who  is  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church,  and  for  whom  the  Church,  by  its  author- 
ized Minister,  ofifers  prayer  to  God;  and  it  is  also 
a  solemn  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  sicknesses 

and  infirmities  incident  to  human  na- 

Practical    ture  are  a  consequence  of  sin,  a  part 

Use  of  the  of  that  heritage  of  death  which  came 

Office.      upon  us  through  the  Fall  "  (Blunt,  p. 

460).  It  is  to  be  used,  moreover,  only 
over  those  who  have  had  the  training  of  the  church, 
particularly  as  its  employment  is  prefatory  to  the 
reception  of  the  Eucharist.  To  dissenters  the  visi- 
tation office  would,  in  all  probability,  be  unintelli-  | 


gible  and  even  terrifying,  unless  they  were  resolved 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  church  and  to  accept  her 
last  consolations.  These  latter  remarks  would  apply 
with  doubled  force  to  those  who  have  led  irreligious 
or  wicked  lives,  in  which  cases  the  office  is  applica- 
ble only  after  much  instruction  and  much  progress 
toward  true  penitence.  Otherwise,  the  sick  man 
might  view  "  the  comforts  of  the  Office  more  prom- 
inently than  would  be  advisable  for  those  who  do 
not  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  repentance 
toward  the  attainment  of  pardon  and  true  peace  " 
(Blunt,  ut  sup.).  Through  a  false  and  un-Oiristian 
fear  of  solemn  preparation  for  death  the  use  of  the 
visitation  office  is  well-nigh  abandoned.  This  is 
most  regrettable.  There  is  no  implication  of  death 
in  the  office;  indeed,  the  American  Book  has  a 
"  Thanksgiving  for  the  beginning  of  a  Recovery  *' 
(similarly  the  Irish  Book).  And  even  if  such  im- 
plication of  approaching  death  be  seen,  the  true 
churchman  will  have  no  fear  of  death,  though  he 
may  well  dread  it  without  the  final  blessing  and  ab- 
solution of  the  church  and  the  last  solenm  rite  of 
the  Eucharist. 


Bibuoorapht:  J.  H.  Blunt,  AnmdaUd  Book  of  Ct 
Prayer,  reviaed  ed..  pp.  460-471,  London.  1903;  F. 
Procter  and  W.  H.  Frere,  New  Hubny  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  20th  ed..  pp.  822-626  (with  abundant 
raferenoea  to  older  Uteiatuie  and  oopiouB  bibliogimphy). 
London,  1910. 

VISITATIOH  OF  THE  VIR6I1I  MART,  FEAST 
OF  THE.   See  Mart,  Mothsb  of  Jesus  Christ,  III. 

VTrALIAH,  vai-tAai-<m:  Pope  657-672.  He 
was  bom  at  Segni,  and  on  July  30,  657,  was  en- 
throned as  the  successor  of  Eugenius  I.  He  an- 
nounced his  accession  to  the  Emperor  Constana  II., 
thus  signalising  the  resumption  of  friendly  ecclesi- 
astical relations  between  Rome  and  Constantinople: 
the  emperor  in  return  confirmed  the  privileges  of 
the  Roman  church.  Vitalian  was  unsuccessful,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  his  attempt  to  assert  jurisdiction 
over  Maurus,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  whom  he  cited  to 
appear  at  Rome,  only  to  meet  with  refusal.  Vita- 
lian thereupon  deposed  Maurus,  who  in  his  turn 
pronounced  the  ban  on  the  pope.  Vitalian  seems 
to  have  been  influential  in  Ekigland,  where  Theo- 
dorus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  actively  promoted 
the  interests  of  Rome  and  sought  to  secure  uni- 
formity with  the  Roman  Church.  Vitalian  died 
Jan.  27,  672.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Hie  letten  are  in  MPL,  bczzvii.  999  sqq. 
Consult  Liber  pontifiealia,  ed.  T.  Mommaen  in  MGH,  GeeL 
pofU,  Rom.,  i  (1808),  186-189;  Bede.  HiM.  eecL,  iv.  1: 
Jaff«.  Rtgeela,  i.  235-237;  AcneUua.  VUm  ponHficvm 
RaventuUum,  chape.  110  aqq.,  Modena.  1708,  aJao  in 
MOH,  Serij>t.  rer.  Langob.  (1878),  pp.  349  eqq.;  Biann. 
Popee,  ii.  1-17;  J.  Langen,  OeaehichU  der  rdmieektu 
Kirthe,  ii.  639,  Bonn.  1885;  Bower,  Popee,  i.  450-4M; 
PUtina,  Popef,  i.  156-158;  Milman,  LaUn  Chrietia$uiy. 
iL  281-282;  XL,  zii.  1015-18;  DCB,  iv.  1161-63. 

VITALIS,  ORDERICUS.   See  Ordericus  Vitau& 

VmCULTURS.     See  Wine,  Hebrew. 

VITRIlffGA,  vt-trin'Hd,  CAMPEGIUS:  Dutch 
Reformed,  Old-Testament  scholar;  b.  at  Leeu- 
warden,  Frisia,  May  16,  1659;  d.  at  Franeker  Mar. 
31,  1722.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Franeker  (1675-78)  and  Leyden  (1678-79),  and  in 
1681  became  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  the 
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former  university.  Two  years  later  he  succeeded 
his  teacher  Marck  in  the  Geological  faculty,  and  in 
1693  the  professorship  of  church  history  was  also 
added  to  his  duties;  at  considerable  financial  sac- 
rifice he  remained  at  Franeker  until  his  death,  de- 
clining repeated  invitations  to  Utrecht.  Theolog- 
ically he  was  a  child  of  his  communion,  ardently 
devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination, 
and  his  views  of  the  Scriptures  and  their  inspira- 
tion were  in  accord  with  post-Reformation  ortho- 
doxy. In  textual  criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
attitude  was  more  free.  His  importance  as  an  exe- 
gete  lies  especially  in  the  care  and  accuracy  with 
which  he  applied  the  entire  exegetical  apparatus  to 
determine  the  true  meaning  of  his  text,  with  due 
regard  also  for  its  historical  background. 

The  chief  work  of  Vitringa,  and  that  on  which 
his  fame  rests,  was  his  conmientary  on  Isaiah  (2 
vols.,  Leeuwarden,  1714-20),  which  forms  the 
basis  for  the  commentaries  of  J.  E.  Leigh  (6  vols., 
Brunswick,  1726-34),  J.  J.  Rambach  (ed.  E.  F. 
Neubauer,  ZoUichau,  1741),  and  A.  F.  BQsching 
(2  vols.,  Halle,  1749-51).  Vitringa  planned  a  simi- 
lar work  on  Zechariah,  but  did  not  live  to  complete 
it,  though  the  prolegomena  and  the  commentary 
as  far  as  Zech.  iv.  6  were  edited  by  H.  Venema 
(Leeuwarden,  1734).  The  same  scholar  edited  also 
Vitringa's  posthumous  CommerUariua  ad  caniicum 
MosU  Deut.  xxxii.  (Haarlem,  1734).  On  the  New 
Testament  Vitringa  wrote  Anakrisis  Apocalypaios 
Joannis  apo9tol%,  (Franeker,  1705),  in  which  proph- 
ecy is  applied  to  polemics  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  His  Latin  lectures  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  parables  were  edited  in  Dutch,  with  his 
cooperation,  by  J.  d'Outrein  imder  the  title  Verldaer' 
inge  van  de  evangdUche  paraboUny  etc.  (Amsterdam, 
1715);  in  this  work  the  personages  of  the  para^ 
bles  are  made  to  apply  to  historical  figures.  Lec- 
tures by  him  formed  the  basis  of  the  Dutch  exegesis 
of  Galatians  and  Titus  (Franeker,  1728)  and  of  the 
first  eight  chapters  of  Romans  (1729).  His  Ohservor 
tionum  sacrarum  libri  sex  (Franeker,  1683-1708) 
were  chiefly  ex^etical  in  character,  and  based  on 
public  disputations. 

In  the  department  of  Biblical  history  and  arche- 
ology Vitringa  wrote  his  Archisynagogua  observa- 
tumOnia  novia  iUustrattu  (Franeker,  1685),  in  which 
he  sought  to  trace  the  names  and  functions  of  the 
officers  in  the  primitive  Church  to  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. He  thus  became  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  Rhenferd,  in  the  course  of  which  he  composed 
bis  De  decern  virU  oliosia  (Franeker,  1687).  An- 
other controversy  gave  rise  to  his  Ardeidinge  tot  het 
rechie  versUmd  van  den  tempel,  die  de  prophet  Ezechid 
gezien  en  besdireeven  heeft  (2  vols.,  Franeker,  1687), 
in  which  he  maintained  that  Esekiel's  temple  cor- 
responded exactly  to  Solomon's,  and  was  perfectly 
copied  by  Zerubbabel  and  Herod;  while  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  younger  Cocceius  he  replied  in  his 
VRechte  verstand  van  den  tempel  EzechieU  verdeedigt 
en  beveetigt  (Haarlem,  1693).  The  chief  work  of 
Vitringa,  next  to  his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  was 
his  De  synagoga  vetere  libri  tree  (Franeker,  1694; 
Eng.  transl.,  The  Synagogue  and  the  Chtarchf  Lon- 
don, 1842),  in  which  he  amply  atoned  for  the  de- 
ficioicies  of  his  earlier  ArMsynagogus,    He  also 


wrote  Hypotyposia  hiatorioB  et  chronohgice  aacrce 
(Leeuwarden,  1698;  enlarged  ed.,  Franeker,  1708); 
and  Oeographia  aacraf  the  latter  unskilfully  edited 
by  D.  G.  Werner  (Jena,  1723). 

Vitringa  wrote  also  on  Biblical  theology,  dog- 
matics, and  polemics.  Here  belongs  his  Doctrina 
Chriatianai  religionia  per  aphoriamoa  aumnuUim  de- 
acripta  (Franeker,  1690),  to  which,  after  the  fourth 
edition  (1702),  was  appended  his  Hypotypoaia  the- 
ologia  dencticm  graviorea  exhibena  controveraiaa  quce 
auper  Chriatiance  religionia  doctrina  ecdeaicB  re/or- 
matas  cum  diveraia  ejuadem  aedia  intercedurU.  Against 
Roell,  who  defended  a  sort  of  tritheism,  Vitringa 
wrote  his  Geloove  der  kercke  angaande  de  geboorte 
dea  Sona  ende  de  tyddicke  Dood  der  gdoovige  (Frane- 
ker, 1695);  and  he  was  also  the  author  of  Typua 
doctrina  propheticcB  in  quo  de  prophetia  et  prophetiia 
agitur  hujuaque  adeniica  prascepta  traduntur  (ap- 
pended to  the  Hypotypoaia  hiatorice  et  chronologicB 
aacrcB  after  1708) ;  Typua  theologia  practicca  aive  de 
vita  apirUuali  ejuaque  affectionibua  (Franeker,  1716; 
setting  forth  the  right  imitation  of  Christ) ;  and  the 
Dutch  "  Meditations  on  the  Miracles  of  Jesus 
Christ "  (Franeker,  1725),  in  which  the  fulfiknent 
of  the  types  and  prophecies  contained  in  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ  is  sought  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
In  the  domain  of  practical  theology  his  principal 
work  was  Animadveraionea  ad  mdhodum  homiliarum 
ecdeaiaaticarum  rite  inatituendarum  (Leeuwarden, 
1721). 

Two  of  Vitringa's  sons  also  lived  to  write  on  the- 
ology. Horatius,  though  dying  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen (Oct.  8,  1704),  was  the  author  of  Animadver- 
aionea ad  Johannem  Voratium  de  Hebraiamia  Novi 
Teatamenti  (ed.  L.  Bos,  in  his  ObaervoHonea  miacd- 
lanecB,  Franeker,  1707) ;  and  Campegius  (b.  at  Frane- 
ker Mar.  23, 1693;  d.  there  Jan.  11,  1723;  professor 
of  theology  at  Franeker  after  1715)  wrote  an  Epi- 
tome theologicB  naturalia  and  Diaaertationea  aacrcBy 
both  of  which  were  edited  after  their  author's  death 
by  H.  Venema  (Franeker,  1731). 

(E.  KAUTZSCHf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  funeral  oration  by  A.  Sohultens,  printed 
in  the  Basel  edition  of  the  commentary  on  Isaiah,  and  the 
brief  Vita  by  T.  de  Haee.  printed  in  the  Jena  ed.  of  the 
Obaervationes  aacroB,  formed  the  material  included  in  Ni- 
ceron,  MhnoireB^  xxxv.  30  sqq.  Other  editions  of  the 
commentary  on  Isaiah  contain  the  results  of  the  working 
over  of  this  material,  with  corrections.  Ck>nsult  also 
L.  Diestel,  QetchichU  dea  A.  T.  in  der  chriatlichen  Kirehe, 
pp.  436  sqq.,  Jena,  1860. 

VITUS,  SAINT:    See  Helpebs  in  Need. 

VIVEKANANDA,  vl"ve-ka-nan'da,  SWAMI:  Ve- 
dantist;  b.  at  Calcutta  Jan.  21,  1863;  d.  at  Beltir 
(near  Calcutta)  July  4,  1902.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  his  native  city,  where  he  also 
studied  law,  and,  after  teaching  for  a  short  time  in 
a  private  college  in  Calcutta,  renounced  the  world 
to  become  a  teacher  of  the  Vedanta.  In  1893  he 
left  India  for  the  United  States  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chi- 
cago, and  in  the  following  year  he  founded  the  Ve- 
danta Society  in  New  York  City.  He  lectiu-ed  be- 
fore this  organization  and  its  branches  until  1900, 
when  he  returned  to  India  to  supervise  the  education 
of  the  monks  in  the  monastery  of  Belur,  training 
them  as  teachers  of  the  Vedanta.   He  issued  Karma 
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Yoga  (New  York,  1896) ;  VedarUa  Philosophy  (ad- 
dresses at  Harvard;  1896);  Raja  Yoga  (London, 
1896);  From  Colombo  to  Almora  (Madras,  1897); 
My  Master  (biography  of  Ramakrishna;  New  York, 
1901);  Jnana  Yoga  (1902);  besides  the  posthumous 
volume  of  selections  from  his  speeches  and  writings 
(Madras,  1905) ;  Inspired  Talks,  Recorded  by  a  Dis- 
ciple (New  York,  1909) ;  The  Science  and  Philoso- 
phy of  Religion;  a  comparative  Study  of  Sankhya 
Vedanta  and  other  Systems  (1909);  and  The  East 
and  the  West  (Madras,  1909).  A  memorial  edition 
of  his  Compl^  Works  is  in  course  of  publication 
(London,  1907  sqq.). 

Bibuoorapbt:  A  Short  Aeeoant  of  the  Life  and  Teaehinot 
oftheSwami  Vivehananda  (Dacca.  1904);  Hary  E.  Noble 
("  Sister  Vivedita  "),  The  Master  ae  I  mw  him;  being 
Paeeagu  from  the  Life  of  the  Swami  Vivekanamda^  Jitm 
York,  1910. 

.  VIVES  Y  TUTO,  vt'ves-l-ta'td,  JOSE  CALASAH- 
TIO:  Cardinal;  b.  at  San  Andr6  da  Llevaneras 
(a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Barcelona),  Spain,  Feb. 
15,  1854.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the 
Capuchin  order  in  Guatemala,  and  for  many  years 
labored  in  North  and  South  America,  as  well  as  in 
France  and  Spain.  In  1896  he  became  definitor- 
general  of  the  Capuchins,  and  in  1899  was  created 
cardinal-deacon  of  San  Adriano  al  Foro.  He  is 
prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Affairs  of 
Religious. 

VOCATION.    See  Calling. 

VOELTER,  fel'ter,  DAHIEL  ERHARD  JO- 
HANNES: German  theologian;  b.  at  Usslingen  (7 
m.  e.s.e.  of  Stuttgart),  Warttemberg,  Sept.  14, 1855. 
He  was  educated  at  the  imiversities  of  TQbingen, 
Gattingen,  and  Berlin  (Ph.D.,  Tubingen,  1882),  and 
was  connected  with  the  University  of  Tubingen  as 
lecturer  in  the  theological  seminary  (1880-84)  and 
as  privat-docent  (1884-85);  since  1886  he  has  been 
professor  of  the  New  Testament  at  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Seminary  and  the  University  of  Amster- 
dam. He  has  written  Die  Entstehung  der  A  pokalypse 
(Freiburg,  1882);  Der  Ursprung  des  Donatismus 
(1883);  Die  Ignatianischen  Brief e  (Tubingen, 
1892);  D<u  Problem  der  Apokalypse  (Freiburg, 
1893) ;  Petmsevangdium  oder  Aegypterevangdium  t 
(Tubingen,  1893);  Die  Viaionen  des  Hermas 
(1900);  Der  Ursprung  des  Mdnchtums  (1900); 
Aegypten  und  die  Bibd  (Leyden,  1903);  Die 
Offenbarung  Johannis  neu  unlersucht  und  erldut- 
ert  (Strasburg,  1904);  Die  apostolischen  Vdterf  i.~ 
ii.  (Leyden,  1904-10);  Patdus  und  seine  Brief e 
(Strasburg,  1905);  Der  erste  Petrusbrief,  seine  Ent- 
stehung und  SteUung  in  der  Geschichte  des  Urchristen- 
tums  (1906) ;  Mater  Dolorosa  und  der  Lieblingsjunger 
des  Jofiannesevangdium  (1907);  Das  messianische 
Bewusstsein  Jesu  (1907) ;  Die  Entstehung  des  Glaun 
bens  an  die  Auferstehung  Jesu  (Strasburg,  1910); 
and  Die  evangdische  Erzdhlung  von  der  Geburt  und 
KindheU  Jesu  (1911). 

VOETIUS,  vd-rshi-us,  GISBERTUS  (GIJSBERT 
VOET):  Dutch  Reformed;  b.  at  Heusden  (25  m. 
s.  of  Utrecht)  Mar.  3,  1589;  d.  at  Utrecht  Nov.  1, 
1676.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Ley- 
den (1604-11),  and  in  1611  was  made  pastor  of  the 
village  of  Vlijmen;  in  1617  he  accepted  the  position 
of  minister  in  his  native  town,  where  he  preached 


eight  times  a  week,  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Arabic,  and  was  privat-docent  in  various  branches 
of  theology,  logic,  physics,  metaphysics,  and  orien- 
tal languages.    In  1618  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  where  he  exercised  a  strong  influ- 
ence against  the  Remonstrants.     For  a  time  he 
preached  also  at  Gouda  against  the  Arminianism 
which  had  there  taken  root,  and  when,  in  1630,  the 
Roman   Catholic   stronghold   of   Bois-le-Duc   was 
wrested  from  the  Spanish,  he  eagerly  devoted  him- 
self to  promoting  the  Reformed  cause  there.     In 
1634  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  theology  and 
oriental  languages  at  the  newly  f  oimded  acadony 
of  Utrecht,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.    In  1637  he  served  also  as  pastor  of  the  Utrecht 
congregation.    He  had  already  written,  while  still 
at  Heusden,  his  Proeve  van  de  cracht  der  godtealicheyt 
(Amsterdam,   1628)   against  Daniel  Tilenus,   for- 
merly professor  of  theology  at  Sedan.     In  all  his 
teaching  he  laid  no  less  stress  on  orthodoxy  of  belief 
than  on  uprightness  of  life.  His  vast  learning  excited 
admiration,  and  his  seal  for  knowledge  was  insatia- 
ble.   He  lectured  on  theology,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
Syriac,  and  urged  his  students  to  hold  meetings  for 
personal  devotion.    Throughout  his  life  he  was  a 
bitter  and  uncompromising  foe  of  Arminianism;  as 
professor  at  Utrecht  he  continued  his  attacks  in  his 
lectures  and  disputations,  as  well  as  in  his  Thersites 
heautontimorumenos  (Utrecht,  1635)  and  Catechi- 
satie  over  den  catechismus  der  Remonstranten  (1641). 
His  exegesis  was  designed  simply  to  give  a  philo- 
logical demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  accepted 
doctrine  of  his  church  rather  than  the  religious  and 
Christian  truths  taught  in  the  Bible.    He  was  in- 
ferior as  an  exegete,  and  his  dogmatics  bore  an 
essentially  scholastic  character.     These  traits  ap- 
pear strongly  in  his  Selectee  disputationes  theologicce 
(5  vols,   Utrecht,   1648-69;    selected  disputations 
ed.  A.  Kuyper,  Amsterdam,  1887).    The  least  devia- 
tion from  rigid  Calvinism  was  inadmissible  in  his 
opinion,  and  his  tendency  was,  accordingly,  pre- 
vailingly polemic.     He  was  as  Calvinistic  in  his 
theory  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  as  in 
his  theology,  and  constantly  opposed  all  forms  of 
patronage,  maintaining  that  the  Church  should  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  State,  views  set  forth 
in  his  Politica  ecdesiastica  (3  vols.,  Amsterdam, 
1663-76;   selected  treatises  ed.  F.  L.  Rutgers  and 
P.  J.  Hoedemaker  [2  parts,  Amsterdam,  1885-86]). 
A  bitter  enemy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as 
evinced  in  his  Desperata  causa  papatus  (Amsterdam, 
1635),  written  against  the  Lou  vain  Professor  Cor- 
nelius Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypem  after  1636,  Voetius 
became  involved  in  a  long  controversy  with  Mare- 
sius  over  a  question  of  toleration  (cf .  his  Specimen 
assertionum    partint  ambiguarum   aut   lubricarutn, 
partim  periculosarum  [Utrecht,  1642]).     Both  an- 
tagonists, however,  united  against  a  common  foe, 
Johannes  CJocceius  (q.'v.).    The  more  liberal  tend- 
encies of  Cocceius,  combined  with  an  exegesis  of 
greater  independence  and  a  relative  depreciation  of 
practical  Christianity,  aroused  the  wrath  of  Voetius. 
The  resulting  controversy  racked  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  till  long  i^ter  the  death  of  the  two 
protagonists,  when  a  truce  was  patched  up  between 
the  factions,  so  that  at  Amsterdam,  for  example,  a 
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system  of  rotation  was  adopted  whereby  an  adher- 
ent of  Voetius  should  first  be  made  pastor,  then  a 
follower  of  Cocceius. 

A    controversy    of    exceptional    bitterness    was 
iw-aged  by  Voetius  against  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
'which  he  deemed  incompatible  with  Reformed  the- 
ology.   He  had  kept  silent  while  Henricus   Rene- 
rius,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Utrecht  from  1637 
to  1639,  had  adopted  the  Cartesian  method  in  all 
his  lectures;   but  his  wrath  became  public  when  a 
like  course  was  pursued  by  Renerius'  successor, 
Henricus  Regius  (De  Roy).     Voetius  was  able  to 
compel  Regius  to  cease  lecturing  on  philosophy, 
and  secured  a  majority  vote  from  the  Utrecht  facul- 
ty forbidding  the  use  of  the  new  system  of  philoso- 
phy in  instruction.    He  himself  polemised  against 
Descartes,  and  had  Martinus  Schoock,  professor  of 
logic  and  physics  at  Groningen,  prepare  an  attack 
entitled     Admiranda   methodua   novoB   phUoaopkicB 
RenaH  des  Cartes  (Utrecht,  1643).     Descartes  re- 
plied in  the  Epiatola  ad  ceUberrimum  virum  Gisber- 
turn  Voetium  (Amsterdam,  1643),  whereupon  Voetius 
continued  his  attacks,  at  the  same  time  denying 
connection  with  the  polemic  ostensibly  written  by 
Schoock.    He  was  even  able  to  have  Descartes  con- 
demned by  the  magistracy  of  Utrecht  as  a  slanderer 
and  circulator  of  libelous  writings.    When,  however, 
the  matter  was  taken  up  officially  by  the  academic 
senate  at  Groningen,   Schoock   revealed   Voetius' 
complicity  in  the  Admiranda  methodiLS.     Utrecht 
was  ord^ed  to  make  amends  to  the  philosopher, 
and  the  printing,  publishing,  and  selling  of  all  wri- 
tings for  or  against  Descartes  were  forbidden  on 
June  2,  1645,  though  Voetius  still  continued  his 
attacks  on  this  "  fanatic  and  fantastic  philosophy." 
Less  explicable  was  the  struggle  with  Jean  de  Laba- 
die  (q.v.),  which  occupied  the  closing  decades  of 
Voetius'  life.    He  had  originally  been  the  friend  of 
Labadie,  and  had  been  instrumental  in  securing  his 
call  from  Geneva  to  Middelburg  in  Zealand,  besides 
encouraging  his  efforts  to  inject  new  life  into  the 
dry  orthodoxy  of  the  Dutch  Reformed.     When, 
however,  the  activity  of  Labadie  assumed  a  sepa- 
ratistic  tendency,  Voetius  became  his  opponent.    A 
disputation  De  ecdesiarum  separaiarum  unione  et 
synaretismo  (Amsterdam,  1669),  defended  under  his 
auspices,  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  Labadie,  and  the 
breach  widened  continually. 

Unlike  Cocceius,  Voetius  founded  no  school  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  His  true  importance 
lay  in  the  practical  nature  of  his  theology  and  in 
his  encyclopedic  theological  learning.  In  addition 
to  the  works  already  mentioned,  his  chief  produc- 
tions were:  Exercitia  pietatis  (Gorinchem,  1644); 
the  anon3rmous  Erpenii  hiMiotheca  Arabica  cum 
augmerUa  (Utrecht,  1667);  Diatribe  de  theologia 
(1668);  and  especially  his  Exercitia  et  bibliotheca 
studiosi  theologicB  (1644),  the  last  an  outline  of  a 
four-years'  course  in  theology  of  impracticable  dif- 
ficulty. A  portion  of  his  correspondence  has  also 
been  edited  by  A.  C.  Duker  under  the  title  Eenige 
ontcUgegeven  brieven  van  en  aan  Voetius  (The  Hague, 
1893).  (S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Bibejoobapht:  The  funeral  orations  by  C.  Gentman  and 
A.  EaBeniiu  were  pubUshed  at  Utrecht,  1677.  Consult: 
C.  Bunnan,  Trajedum  Erudittan,  pp.  396-397,  Utrecht, 
1738;    A.  Ijpeij    (Ypey).  0eachi9deni$  van  C»  kritUiike 


Kerk  in  de  achatiende  Etna,  viii.  122  sqq.,  12  parts,  Utrecht. 
1797-1811;  M.  Qoebel,  Geachichte  dea  ehrisaiehen  Lebent 
in  der  rheiniach-wettphalischen  .  .  .  KiTehi,  vol.  ii.,  3 
vols.,  Ck>blens,  1849-60;  A.  C.  Duker,  SehootgeMog  en  eigen 
Ondenoek,  Leyden,  1861;  idem,  GiabeHua  Voetiua,  2  vols., 
ib.  1897-1907,  new  ed.,  1910;  G.  H.  Lamers,  in  Slemmen 
voor  Waarheid  in  Vrede,  1879,  i.  607-624. 

VOGEL,  fd'gel,  KARL  ALBRECHT  VON:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Dresden  Mar.  10,  1822;  d.  at 
Vienna  Sept.  11,  1890.  Completing  hia  education 
at  Leipsic  in  1844,  he  taught  for  two  years  at  Dres- 
den, and  then  studied  for  a  semester  at  Berlin,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Dresden,  teaching  there  for 
another  two  years,  besides  being  tutor  to  Prince 
Theodore  of  Thum  and  Taxis;  he  studied  again  at 
Jena  in  1848,  and  a  final  year  at  Berlin,  becoming 
in  1850  privatrdocent  at  Jena.  Four  years  later  ap- 
peared his  chief  work,  Ratherius  von  Verona  und  das 
zehnte  Jahrhundert  (2  vols.,  Jena,  1854),  which 
gained  him  in  1856  the  appointment  of  associate 
professor,  when  he  lectured  on  church  history  and 
on  the  New  Testament;  in  1861  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  New-Testament  exegesis  in  the  Protec- 
tant theological  faculty  at  Vienna,  where,  however, 
relations  were  less  satisfactory  than  he  had  hoped. 
As  a  delegate  of  the  faculty  he  was  present  at  the 
jubilee  of  the  University  of  Bonn  in  1868,  and  in 
1871  and  1877  he  attended  the  general  synods,  and 
was  otherwise  active  in  church  work.  In  1871  he 
was  dean  of  his  faculty,  and  in  his  closing  years 
(1887-90)  was  president  of  the  board  of  examiners 
for  Protestant  theological  candidates. 

Vogel  found  his  chief  delight  in  works  of  practical 
piety.  For  a  time  he  was  interested  in  the  thank- 
less task  of  Jewish  missions  in  Vienna,  and  after 
1883  was  active  in  conducting  a  Simday-school 
founded  by  his  wife  at  their  home.  He  was  also 
chairman  for  a  time  of  the  Lower  Austrian  section 
of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  association,  and  estab- 
lished the  women's  branch  of  this  organization,  in- 
troducing deaconesses  into  the  Austrian  capital. 
Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  sermons  (Weimar,  1859),  mention  may  be 
made  of  his  Peter  Damiani  (Gotha,  1856);  Der 
Kaiser  Diokletian  (1857);  and  Beitrdge  zwr  Herstelr- 
lung  der  alien  lateinischen  Bibdiibersetzung  (1868). 

(Gboro  Loesche.) 
Bxbuoobapby:    J.  GOnther,  Libenaskizzen  der  Profeaaoren 
der  UniveraitOt  Jena^  p.  46,  Jena,  1858;    the  funeral  ora- 
tion by  A.  Formey,  Vienna,  1890;   Evangeiiache  Kirchen- 
Meitung  fUr  Oeaterreich,  1890.  pp.  312-^13;   ADB,  zl.  94. 

VOGTHERRy  fOt'har,  6E0R6:  German  Re- 
former; b.  at  liaU  (35  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Mar. 
11,  1487;  d.  at  Feuchtwangen  (26  m.  e.  of  Hall) 
Jan.  18,  1539.  In  1517  he  became  vicar  at  the  col- 
legiate church  in  Feuchtwangen,  where  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  staff  who  dared  to  remain  when  the 
Peasants'  War  raged  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  in 
1525.  In  the  following  year  he  was  deprived  of  his 
benefices  for  his  maintenance  of  Protestant  teach- 
ings, and  was  forced  to  support  himself  by  manual 
labor  and  as  a  notary.  When,  in  1528,  Margrave 
George  the  Pious  introduced  Protestantism  in  his 
principalities  of  Brandenburg,  Ansbach,  and  Bran- 
denburg-Kulmbach,  Vogtherr  was  appointed  to  the 
collegiate  staff  in  Feuchtwangen,  where  he  became 
municipal  pastor  and  superintendent  in  1535. 

(F.  Vogtherr.) 
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BnuooRATHT:  C.  F.  Jaoobi,  Oe&ehiehU  der  Stadt  vnd  dea 
.  .  .  SHfta  Feuehtwangen,  Nurembers*  1833;  A.  Stetchele, 
Dot  Biatum  Augdbwv,  iii.  381  aqq.,  Au^burg.  1872;  K. 
Scbombaum,  SteUung  dea  Markgrafen  Kaaimir  von  Bran- 
denburg  tur  refarmaioriachen  Beufegung,  puBun,  Nunio- 
bers.  1900;  F.  Voctherr,  GeachiehU  der  FamUia  VoglKarr, 
pp.  23-43,  Ansbaoh,  1908. 

VOGTHERR,  HEINRICH:  Younger  brother  of 
the  preceding  and  one  of  the  first  artists  to  devote 
his  talents  to  the  Reformation;  b.  at  Hall  (35  m. 
n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  in  1490;  d.  at  Vienna  in  1556. 
By  1522  he  was  an  artist  at  Wimpfen  on  the  Neckar, 
where  he  published,  under  the  p6eudon3rni  of  Hen- 
ricus  Satrapitanus  Pictor,  two  devotional  Protestant 
tracts  in  1523  and  a  pamphlet  in  1524.  In  1525  he 
removed  to  Strasbuig,  and  by  1527  had  written 
five  hymns  which  enjoyed  wide  and  continued  pop- 
ularity (reprinted  by  P.  Wackemagel,  Oeackichte  dea 
deui8chen  Kirchenliedea,  iii.  504r-509,  Leipsic,  1870). 
After  1527  he  devoted  himself  to  art,  especially  re- 
ligious and  ecclesiastical  woodcuts.  To  him  are 
doubtless  to  be  ascribed  the  pictures  in  J.  B.  Levit's 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  (Strasburg,  1527) 
and  in  Luther's  version  of  the  Old  Testament  pub- 
lished at  Strasburg  and  Durlach  in  152^-32.  His 
"  Redeemer  "  and  the  woodcut  "  Temptation  of 
the  feeble-minded  "  have  also  been  preserved.  His 
most  important  production  was  his  purely  secular 
KunatbUchlein,  written  in  collaboration  with  his  son 
of  the  same  name  (1538).  Vogtherr  in  1539  re- 
simied  his  poetic  activity  with  a  Chriailiches  Loss- 
buck  nach  ordnung  eines  AJf abets.  Being  not  only 
an  artist  and  poet,  but  also  a  skilful  oculist,  Vogt- 
herr was  called  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  at  Vienna 
in  1550  as  court  painter  and  court  oculist.  These 
positions  he  retained  imtil  his  death. 

(F.  VOGTHERK.) 
Bibuoo&4lPHt:  O.  H.  A.  Rittelmeyer,  Die  enangtliacKen 
Kirchenliederdichter  dea  Elaaaaea,  pp.  26-27.  Jena.  1856; 
K.  Qoedeke.  Grundriaa  aur  OeachichU  der  detUachen  Dich- 
Itmg,  ii.  157,  173.  300.  1161.  Draaden.  1862;  J.  D.  Paa> 
aavant.  Le  PeifUre-Qraveur^  iii.  285-286,  344  sqq.,  Leipsic. 
1862;  P.  Waokemagel.  Daa  deutaehe  KircherUied,  iii.  556 
sqq.,  5  vols..  Leipsic,  1864-77;  F.  Vostherr,  Oeachiehte  der 
Familie  Vogtherr,  pp.  60-^2.  Axisbaoh.  1908;  ADB,  zl. 
192-193. 

V0I6T,  ANDREW  GEORGE:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Philadelphia  Jan.  22,  1859.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  (B.A.,  1880),  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary,  Mt.  Airy,  1880-82,  and  the 
University  of  Erlangen,  1882-83;  was  pastor  at  Mt. 
HoUy,  N.  J.,  1883-85,  and  at  Wihnington,  N.  C, 
1898-1903;  professor  of  theology  in  Newberry  Ck)l- 
lege,  S.  C,  1885-89  and  1891-98,  and  at  Thiel  CJol- 
lege,  Pa.,  1889-91,  and  professor  of  theology  and 
dean  at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  S.  C,  since  1903.  He  became  president 
of  the  United  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  1906.  He  has  contributed  the  com- 
mentary on  Ephesians  to  The  Lutheran  Commentary 
(New  York,  1896),  and  has  written  Why  We  are 
Lutherans  (1896). 

VOIGT,  HEINRICH  CARL  GISBERT  AUGUST: 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  Stade  (23  m.  w.  of  Ham- 
burg), Prussia,  June  29,  1860.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Konigsberg,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin 
(1878-81),  and  held  various  pastorates  (1883-94); 
became  privat-docent  at  Berlin,  1892;  associate 
professor  of  church  history  at  Kdnigsbeig  (1894);  I 


the  same  at  Kiel  (1899);  and  at  Halle  (1901). 
Among  his  writings  are:  Eine  verschoUene  Urkunde 
des  anHmonJtanistischen  Kamj^es:  die  Beriehte  des 
Epiphanius  Hber  die  Kataphryger  und  Qutntittianer 
untersuchi  (Leipsic,  1891) ;  Adalbert  wm  Prog  (Ber- 
lin, 1898) ;  Der  Verfasser  der  rdmischen  Vita  des  hei- 
ligen  Adalberi  (Prague,  1904);  Die  dUesten  Beriehte 
aber  die  Avferstehung  Jesu  Ckneti  (Stuttgart,  1906) ; 
Brun  von  Querfurt  (1907);  Die  christUche  Kirche 
dea  MiUelalters  ander  deutschen  SeekHste  (IW7);  BJid 
Die  GeachiMe  Jeau  und  die  Aatroiogie  (1911).  He 
was  also  editor  of  the  Altpreuaaiache  Monatsadsrift 
(1901-08). 

VOIGT,  HEINRICH  JOHANN  MATTHIAS:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Oldenburg  Aug.  2,  1821;  d. 
at  Gharbttenburg  (a  suburb  of  Berlin)  June  19, 
1892.  He  studied  at  Halle,  Berlm,  and  Gottingen; 
became  rector  in  Delmenhorat,  then  pastor  at  Stade. 
1855;  and  in  1864  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at 
Kdnigsberg.  He  was  the  author  of  Die  Lehre  des 
Athanaaius  von  Alexandrien  (Bremen,  1861);  and 
Fundamentaldogmatikf  Gotha,  1874. 

VOLCK,    folk,    JOHANN    CHRISTOPH    WII^ 
HELM:    German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Nuremberg  Nov. 
18,  1835;  d.  at  Rostock  May  29,  1904.    He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  universities  of  Erlangen  (Ph.D.,  1859) 
and  Leipsic,  and  in  1860  became  privat-docent  in 
the  theological  faculty  of  the  former  institution. 
In  1862  he  was  called  as  associate  professor  to  Dor- 
pat,  where  he  was  promoted  to  a  full  professorship 
in  the  following  year.    He  remained  there  thirty- 
six  years,  exercising  an  important  influence  on 
livonian  Lutheranism  not  only  as  a  teacher  but 
also  by  practical  work,  by  his  membership  in  the 
synods,  and  by  establishing  a  German  gymnasium, 
as  well  as  by  striving  to  prevent  the  Russification  of 
the  university.    Lecturing  on  Semitic  philology  as 
well  as  on  theology,  Volck  continued  the  course  laid 
down  in  his  doctor's  dissertation,  Calendarium  Syria- 
cum  auctore  Cazwinio  (Leipsic,  1859),  by  an  edition 
of  Ibn  M&lik's  Ldmiyat  alaf^Ol  (2  vols.,  1864r^). 
In  theology  he  had  already  written  Moaia  canHcum 
cygneum  denuo  illtutratum  (N5rdlingen,  1861),  and 
Vindicias  Danidicce  (Dorpat,  1866),  in  which  he 
nu&intained  that  Daniel  was  prior  to  Zechariah; 
he  now  wrote  his  first  large  work,  Der  ChUiaamus 
seiner   neuesten    Bekdmpfung   gegenHber    (Dorpat, 
1869).    To  this  same  period  belongs  his  De  aumma 
carminia  J  obi  aententia  (1869);   a  vigorous  defense 
of  Deut.  xxxiii.  in  his  Der  Segen  Moaea  (Erlangen, 
1873);    Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  aemitiadien  Philo- 
logiefUr  die  altteatamenUiche  Exegeae  (Dorpat,  1874); 
Zur  Erinnerung  an  J,  C,  K,  v.  Hofmann  (Erlangen, 
1878) ;    Ueber  den  Charakter  aemitiachen  Vdlker  und 
ihre  SteUung  in  der  WeU-  und  KuUurgeachiehte  (Dor- 
pat, 1884);  De  rumnuUia  locia  Veteria  Teaiamenii  ad 
aacrificia  apectarUibua  (1884) ;  Invneweit  iat  der  Bibel 
IrrtumaloaigkeU  zuzuschreibenf   (1885);    Die  Bibel 
als  Carum  (1885);   and  Zur  Lehre  von  der  heiligen 
Schrift  (1885).    The  study  on  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Bible,  though  thoroughly  orthodox,  produced  great 
excitement  in  the  Baltic  Church,  and  was  impor- 
tant for  the  development  of  the  position  of  the 
Livonian  Lutherans.     Volck  collaborated  with  B. 
Oettli  in  preparing  the  poetic  hagiographa  for  0. 
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Zockler's  KurzgefaasUr  Kommentar  (Munich,  1889) ; 
supervised  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  editions  of 
Gesenius'  lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament  (Leipsic, 
1878-86);  edited  J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann's  Die  hein 
lige  Sehaifl  Neuen  Testaments  (3  parts,  NQrdlingen, 
1881-86)  and  the  theological  correspondence  of 
F.  Delitzsch  and  Von  Hofmann  (Leipsic,  1893). 
Ouring  his  later  years  at  Dorpat  he  also  wrote 
Was  lemen  vnr  aus  der  Oeschichte  der  Auslegung  der 
keUigen  Schriftf  (Dorpat,  1894) ;  Heilige  Sdirift  und 
Kritik  (Erlangen,  1897) ;  and  Die  Urgeschichte  nach 
Gen.  1-11  (Barmen,  1897). 

In  1898,  in  accordance  with  the  university  stat- 
utes, Volck  was  retired.  He  accepted  an  honorary 
professorship  at  Greifswald,  but  was  called  to  Ros- 
tock in  1900,  where  he  labored  until  his  death.  To 
this  final  period  belong  his  Alttestamentliche  Heils- 
gescMchU  (Gatersloh,  1902) ;  Zum  Kampf  urn  Bibel 
und  Babd  (Rostock,  1903);  and  the  posthumous 
Lebens-  und  Zeitfragen  im  Lichte  der  Bibd  (ed.  Hun- 
zinger,  Wismar,  1906). 

The  theological  position  of  Volck  remained  essen- 
tially the  same  throughout  his  life.  He  was 
antagonistic  to  the  WeUhausen  school  while  in  sym- 
pathy with  honest  and  unprejudiced  historical  criti- 
cism of  the  Old  Testament.  He  regarded  the  Bible 
as  an  organic  whole  from  beginning  to  end,  held  to- 
gether by  the  bond  of  the  divine  outworking  of  the 
plan  of  salvation,  and  attested  by  its  influence  on 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  on  the  personal  re- 
ligious life  of  the  faithful.  (J.  KOBERLEf-) 

Bibuographt:     Zum   OedOehtUM  an   Prof,   Dr,    WUhdm 
VoUk,  Leipsio,  1904. 

VOLF,  vdlf,  PETER  RUDOLF:  Danish  clergy- 
man; b.  at  Naur  (162  m.  n.w.  of  Copenhagen)  Aug. 
25,  1838.  He  was  graduated  from  the  gymnasium 
in  Odense,  1857,  and  from  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, 1864.  As  a  student  he  was  attracted  to 
Semitic  philology  and  was  awarded,  in  1861,  an 
"  Access! t ''  for  a  prise  essay  in  this  branch.  It  was 
also  in  his  student  days  that  he  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of  energetic  missionary  work  in  the  large,  partly 
dechristianixed  cities.  The  keynote  in  his  scientific 
career  became  Old-Testament  research;  in  his 
practical  work,  home  missions.  In  1859  he  traveled 
in  England,  and  in  the  year  following  published  a 
translation  from  the  works  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church 
theologian  Thomas  Guthrie  (q.v.) :  Hovedstaden^  dens 
Synder  og  Sorger.  After  teaching  some  years  in  the 
Danish  School  for  Missions,  he  was  chaplain  in 
Ballerup-Maalev,  1867-70;  and  in  Farum-V&rlose, 
1870-74.  But  his  greatest  labors  are  connected 
with  the  CSiurch  of  St.  Stephen  in  Copenhagen, 
whose  pastor  he  was,  1874-99.  He  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  poor  and  was  instnmiental  in  calling 
forth  many  congregational  activities,  up  to  that 
time  little  known  in  Copenhagen — the  parish  mis- 
sion, Princess  Thyras  Asylum,  the  Martha  Society, 
and  the  "  Cannel "  hall  for  home  missions.  He  was 
member  of  the  board  for  home  missions,  1878-99, 
and  for  a  long  time  its  president. 

During  tbrae  years  of  practical  activity  he  was 
not,  however,  forgetful  of  theology  proper.  In  1875 
he  was  made  Lie.  theol.,  having  presented  his  thesis 
on  the  "  Integrity  of  the  Book  of  Zechariah.''  He 
subsequently  lectured  for  some  semesters  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  Copenhagen,  and  was  member  of  the  cen- 
sor committee  on  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
theological  degree.  In  1888  he  was  given  by  the 
University  of  Rostock  the  degree  of  Th.D.  for  the 
dissertation  Die  70.  Wochen  Daniels.  He  wrote  a 
learned  commentary  on  Zechariah,  and  popular  ex- 
positions of  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Joel  (1902).  He  is 
author  also  of  Indre  Missions  Historie  (1870) ;  and  of 
biographies  of  Johann  Heinrich  Wichem  and  Jo- 
hann  Albrecht  Bengel  (1904).  His  attitude  to  civil 
marriage  and  marriage  of  the  divorced,  both  much- 
discussed  questions  in  State  churches,  as  well  as 
his  conception  of  a  church  are  made  known  in  his 
^gtessk^sskUsmisseogfraskiUesVielse(lSS6);  Tdr 
Kirken  (Huke  borgerlig  ^gtrforening  (1902);  and 
FoUeekirken,  dens  Begreb,  Opgave  og  Forfaining  i 
korte  HovedtrcBk  (1901).  Since  1899  he  has  been 
provost  in  Storehedinge.  John  O.  Evjbn. 

Bzbuoorapht:    C.  F.  Bricka,  Danak  hiooraphitk  Lexihon, 
six.  154-lM,  19  vola.,  Copenha««a,  1887-1905. 

VOLIVA,  WILBUR  GLENH:  Christian  Catholic 
Apostolic;  b.  near  Newtown,  Fountain  Co.,  Ind., 
Mar.  10, 1870.  He  was  educated  at  Hiram  College, 
Hiram,  O.,  at  Union  Christian  C)llege,  Merom,  Ind. 
(B.D.,  1897),  and  later  studied  theology  privately 
at  Stanfordville,  N.  Y.  (1893-94).  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  the  dJhristian  Connection  (New 
Light)  denomination  in  1889,  and  held  pastorates  at 
Linden,  Ind.  (1889-^),  and  Urbana,  El.  (1892-^), 
after  which  he  was  supply  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1893- 
1894),  and  York  Harbor,  Me.  (1894-^5).  He  united 
with  the  C!)hristian  (Campbellite)  Church  in  1895, 
and  was  pastor  of  the  Christian  church  at  Wash- 
ington Court  House,  O.,  in  1897-99,  but  in  the 
latter  year  joined  the  Christian  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  in  Zion,  and  was  elder  in  charge  of  North 
Side  Zion  Tabernacle,  Chicago  (189^1900),  whence 
he  was  transferred  to  Cincinnati  (1900^1).  In 
1901-06  he  was  overseer  of  the  work  of  his  de- 
nomination in  Australia,  but  in  the  latter  year 
returned  to  Zion  City,  111.,  as  assistant  to  J.  A. 
Dowie  (q.v.),  on  whose  death,  in  1907,  he  became 
general  overseer  of  the  Christian  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church. 

VOLNEY,  C0NSTAHTIN-FRA1I90IS  CHASSB- 
BCEUF,  COMTEDE:  French  historian;  b.  atCraon 
(168  m.  S.W.  of  Paris)  Feb.  3, 1767;  d.  at  Paris  Apr. 
25,  1820.  After  several  years'  traveling  in  the  East 
he  wrote  his  Voyage  en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1787;  Eng.  transl..  Travels  through  Syria  and 
Egypt  in  1783,  1784,  and  1786,  2  vols.,  London, 
1787,  abo  1788,  and  New  York,  1798),  which  earned 
a  great  reputation  for  him;  and  in  1794  he  was  made 
professor  of  history  in  the  normal  school  of  Paris. 
As  a  man  of  the  Revolution,  he  became  a  senator  in 
1794,  but  was  accused  of  royalism  and  imprisoned 
under  Robespierre,  whom  he  opposed.  His  life  was 
saved  by  the  ending  of  the  Revolution.  Later,  as 
an  adversary  of  Napoleon,  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
France  in  1814.  In  literature  he  is  known  also  as 
the  author  of  a  number  of  antichristian  or  antire- 
ligious  writings:  Les  Ruines  (Paris,  1791,  often  re- 
printed, and  translated  into  several  foreign  lan« 
guages;  into  English,  The  Ruins:  or,  a  Survey  of  the 
Revolutions  of  Empires,  London,  1795,  and  often, 
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New  York,  1796),  a  work  which  called  forth  many 

replies;   La  Lot  natwreiie  (1703;   Eng.  tranaL,  The 

Law  of  Nature,  or  Principles  of  Morality  Deduced 

from  the  Physical  ConstUuJtUm  of  Mankind  and  the 

Universe,  Philadelphia  and  London,   1706);    and 

Histoire  de  Samud,  inverUettr  du  sacre  des  rois  (4th 

ed.,  1822).  His  (Euvres  oomplHes  in  8  vols,  appeared 

Paris,  1821,  and  (Euvres  choisies  in  6  vols.,  in  1827. 

fixBUOOKAPHT:    BrUf  SktUh  of  the  Life  of  C.  V.  Votney, 
London.  1840;  ^Liehtenbezger.  B8R,  ziL  410-420. 

VOLTAIRB,  vOl^'tar",  FRAII9OIS  MARIS 
AROUBT  DE:  French  writer  and  deist;  b.  in 
Paris  Nov.  21, 1604;  d.  there  May  30, 1778.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  Ck>ll^  Louis-le-Grand 
in  Paris,  where  he  learnt "  nothing  but  Latin  and 
nonsense."  His  father  intended  him  for  the  law, 
but  his  natural  talent,  no  less  than  the  levity  of  his 

disposition,  drew  him  with  irresistible 

Earlier     force  into  literary  life — ^the  theater,  the 

Life.        pamphlet,  the  salons,  where  the  efforts 

were  short,  and  the  triumphs  rapid. 
He  had  wit,  taste,  a  wonderful  talent  for  turning 
everything  into  verse,  and  a  still  more  wonderful 
talent  for  dropping  innuendoes,  malicious  or  lewd, 
according  to  circumstances.  He  wrote  small  poems, 
satirical  or  complimentary,  and  said  snmrt  things  at 
the  supper-tables  of  dukes  and  abb^s.  In  1713  he 
obtained  a  diplomatic  position  as  secretary  to  the 
French  ambassador  to  Holland.  But  at  The  Hague 
he  was  most  ridiculously  taken  in  by  a  lady  of 
semi-standing — a  certain  Madame  du  Noyer,  whose 
daughter  he  fell  in  love  with  and  tried  to  allure  into 
an  elopement.  He  was  discharged,  and  sent  back 
to  Paris;  and  Madame  du  Noyer  repaid  herself  for 
her  troubles  by  publishing  his  love-letters.  In  1714 
he  competed  for  the  prise  of  the  academy,  but  failed 
to  obtain  it.  In  1716  some  vicious  lampoons  on 
the  r^ent  and  the  Duchess  of  Berri  were  generally 
ascribed  to  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  Bastile, 
where,  in  the  study  of  Homer  and  Vergil,  and  the 
preparation  of  his  first  tragedy,  (Edipe,  he  spent 
eleven  months.  Soon  after  his  release,  the  tragedy 
was  brought  on  the  stage  with  great  success;  and 
the  success  was  followed  up  with  still  greater  energy. 
The  Henriade,  a  large  epic  on  Henry  IV.,  which  he 
had  begun  in  the  Bastile,  he  printed,  though  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the 
royal  censor,  and  it  at  once  made  his  fame  and  his 
fortune.  But  Voltaire's  ambition  was  always  a  little 
ahead  of  his  powers:  Artimise  failed  completely; 
Mariamne,  partially.  The  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  in 
order  to  avenge  himself  for  some  insolent  repartee, 
had  him  beaten  in  the  street  by  his  footmen.  Vol- 
taire challenged  him;  but  later  was  put  in  the  Bas- 
tile, and  released  only  on  the  condition  that  he 
immediately  leave  for  England. 

From  1726  to  1720  he  resided  in  London;  and 
acquaintance  with  English  character  and  institu- 
tions, English  literature  and  philosophy,  exercised 

a  profound  influence  on  him.    It  so- 
Maturity.    bered  his  temper  a  little;  it  gave  him 

a  taste  for  science  and  its  methods  of 
research;  and  it  developed  his  sense  of  the  social 
value  of  truth.  He  was  much  struck  by  Newton's 
great  discovery  as  expounded  to  him  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Glark  in  1726;   and  by  the  effect  on  the  English 


mind  of  Newton's  death  the  following  year.    Later 
by  his  AUmens  de  la  phihsophie  de  Newton  (1738), 
and  La  fnHaphysique  de  Newton  (1740),  he  contrib- 
uted much  to  make  the  views  of  Newton  accepted, 
not  only  in  France,  but  on  the  continoit  in  generaL 
From  Locke  he  derived  his  whole  psychology;  from 
the  En^ish  Deists  (see  Deism),  he  learned  how  to 
attack  the  traditional,  supematuialistie,  dogmatic 
claims  of  the  prevailing  beliefs,  and  he  umd  the 
weapons  of  the  Deistic  writers  in  his  onslati^t  upon 
the  credulity  and  abuses  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;   from  Rngliah  history  and  instituticxis  he 
gained  his  social  and  political  ideas.    There  is  a  di- 
rect and  demonstrable  connection  between  the  revo- 
lution of  1780  and  his  Letters  Concerning  the  English 
Nation  (London,  1733,  Fr.  eds.  later),  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  charBcteristio  of  his  polemical 
writings.     He  also  made  a  painstaking  study  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  the  other  great  F^g1i«h 
writers.    On  his  return  to  France  in  1720,  he  soon 
found  out  that  Paris  was  still  unsafe  for  him.   In 
1734  his  Lettres  were  publicly  burnt  by  order  of  the 
parliament  as  subversive  to  the  State,  the  Qiurch, 
and  public  morality.    From  that  time  until  1740  he 
made  his  home  chiefly  at  Cirey,  in  the  house  of  Ma- 
dame du  CMtelet,  a  lady  for  whose  mathematical 
and  philosophical  talent  he  felt  great  respect.  Whatr 
ever  may  be  said  of  their  personal  relations  in  other 
respects,  she  stimulated  and  held  him  up  to  his  high- 
est capacity  for  literary  production.    During  this 
period  he  wrote  some  of  his  best  tragedies — Zaire, 
Alsire,  Mahomet,  M^rope;  completed  Charles  XII. 
and  b^gan  Siide  de  Louis  XIV.;  and  sent  out  a  score 
or  more  of  polemical  pamphlets,  witty,  malicious,  in- 
decent to  an  incredible  degree,  and  an  astonishing 
number  of  letters  to  all  the  most  prominent  persons 
in  Europe.    At  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
he  stood  as  the  greatest  literary  celebrity  which  the 
European  civilisation  had  ever  produced,  far  ex- 
ceeding Erasmus  both  in  fame  and  power.     And 
when,  in  1750,  he  set  out  for  Berlin,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Frederick  II.,  it  was  not  a  pensioner  thread- 
ing his  way  to  the  table  of  his  patron,  but  the  king 
of  the  pen  coming  to  visit  the  king  of  the  sword. 
Voltaire  and  Frederick  admired  each  other.    But 
Voltaire  admired  in  Frederick  only  the  general,  and 
Frederick  wanted  to  be  admired  as  a  poet;  while, 
in  Voltaire,  Frederick  admired  only  the  poet,  and 
Voltaire  wanted  to  be  admired  as  a  statesnan. 
Ludicrous  conflicts  arose,  almost  from  the  hour  c( 
their  first  meeting;  and  soon  the  conflicts  grew  into 
a  continuous  warfare.    At  last  in  1752  the  climax 
was  reached  when,  under  an  assumed  name,  Vol- 
taire held  up  to  ridicule  the  president  of  the  Berlin 
Academy.    In  March  of  the  following  year  he  was 
permitted  to  leave  the  city  only  to  be  arrested,  by 
command  of  the  irate  king,  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
underwent  irritating  humiliations,  which  indeed  he 
had  provoked,  for  which  also  he  took  ample  ven- 
geance in  a  scurrilous  lampoon  on  Frederick's  pri- 
vate life.    Thus  ended  the  strange  friendship  which 
on  account  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  two  con- 
cerned   contained   all    the   elements  of   a  comic 
tragedy. 

The  last  part  of  his  life  Voltaire  spent  at  Femey, 
an  estate  he  bought  in  the  county  oi  Gex  (1758), 
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conveniently  situated  near  the  Swiss  frontier;  and 
during  this  period  some  of  the  best  features  of 

his  personal  character  came  to  light. 
Later  Life.  There  were  forty-six  miserable  peas- 
ants at  Femey  when  he  bought  the 
estate;    when  he  died,  there  were  1,200  well-to-do 
inliabitants  engaged  in  watch-making,  silk-weaving, 
and  other  industries,  and  it  was  he  who  built  their 
houses,  bought  their  tools,  and  sold  their  produc- 
tions.    His  defense  of  Jean  Calas  the  Huguenot 
(see    Rabaut,    Paul)    and   protection  of   Sirven 
shoTv  a  humanity  and  courage  wholly  admirable, 
^vhile    his    unwearied    endeavors    to    rehabilitate 
the  nsunes  and  fortunes  of  these  and  of  La  Barre 
and    Count   Laily  add   only  luster  to    his  repu- 
tation for  justice  and  fair  play.    But  his  writings — 
and  among  them  are  some  of  his  most  prominent 
works:  Essai  8ur  les  Mceura  et  V Esprit  des  NalionSf 
ZHctionnaire  PhUosophique — show  that  his  polemical 
passion  had  become  intensified  almost  to  the  burst- 
ing-point, that  his  whole  mental  energy  had  concen- 
trated itself  around  the  famous  motto,  Scraaez  Viiv- 
/dme  ("  crush  the  infamous  one  "),  with  which  he 
ended  every  letter  he  sent  to  his  friends.    L'infdme 
meant,  originally,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  then 
any  church  which  has  the  support  of  the  State  for 
the  enforcement  of  its  doctrine  and  discipline,  and 
finally  it  came  to  mean  all  religion,  so  far  as  it  claims 
a  supernatural  origin.    On  this  point  his  hatred  is 
insatiable.    It  pervades  all  his  writing,  from  Caiv- 
dide  and  Le  Diner  du  comie  de  BotdinviUiers  to  La 
PttceUe  and  UOrphdine  de  la  Chine;   and  in  his 
minor   pamphlets,   newspaper  articles,   letters,   it 
drags  him  not  only  below  his  dignity,  but  beneath 
decency.   This  was  not  the  estimate  of  his  own  time. 
Wlien  he  went  to  Paris  in  1778,  he  was  received  with 
such  enthusiasm  and  such  ovations  as  the  world 
had  hardly  ever  seen  before.    But  the  excitement 
thereby  produced  was  too  much  for  his  strength; 
he  fell  ill,  took  too  big  a  dose  of  opium,  and  died  in 
deliriiun. 

Voltaire  made  his  mark  in  literature  as  a  poet. 
His  Zavre,  Mahomet^  and  M4rope  were  considered 
the  very  acme  of  tragic  art.    To  the  public  for  which 
Voltaire  wrote,  tragic  art  was  only  a 
His  Poetry  maze  of  intricate  conventional  rules; 
and        but  he  mastered  those  rules  so  com- 
PhiloBOphy.  pletely  that  his  audience  sat  enchanted, 
transported,  and  gazed  upon  his  trag- 
edies as  upon  clouds  of  "  woven  wind  **  floating  in 
the  sunshine.    Of  more  solid  worth  are  his  historical 
works.    His  true  merit  lies  in  his  respect  for  facts, 
for  which  he  may  very  well  have  been  indebted  to 
Newton  and  Locke.     For  history  as  an  organic 
movement  with  inner  laws  of  development  he  had 
no  more  conception  than  others  of  his  age.    In  part 
owing  to  him,  history  has  since  his  day  taken  its 
place  as  essential  to  all  liberal  education.    As  to  his 
philosophy,  strictly  speaking  Voltaire  was  no  phi- 
losopher at  all.    The  higher  methods  of  extracting 
truth  he  had  never  learned,  and  he  was  by  natural 
disposition  incapable  of  that  sustained  effort  of 
thought  without  which  systematic  views  can  not 
be  formed.    Nevertheless,  he  is  the  true  representa- 
tive of  the  "  Age  of  Reason  ";  and  the  great  boast 
of  that  age  was  just  its  philosophy.    Voltaire  was 
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not  an  atheist.  He  could  sneer  as  heartily  at  the 
atheists  as  at  the  fanatics.  His  deism  was  partly  a 
reaction  against  the  corruption,  cruelty,  bigotry,  and 
superstition  of  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants in  his  day.  As  a  Deist  he  started  from  the  three 
well-known  premises  of  Deism:  God,  the  world,  and 
between  them  no  relation  which  can  be  represented 
under  the  form  of  divine  revelation  or  special  provi- 
dence. But  to  Voltaire  God  is,  because  he  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  thought:  "  if  he  were  not,  we  would  have 
to  invent  him.''  Of  a  personal  relation  between 
himself  and  God  there  was  no  trace;  and,  what  is 
still  worse,  he  did  not  understand  that  such  a  rela- 
tion could  truly  exist.  Of  his  general  conception 
of  God  he  often  spoke  with  an  undercurrent  of  cold 
indifference,  illuminated  now  and  then  with  sparks 
of  cynicism,  which,  to  men  of  strongly  marked  re- 
ligious disposition,  has  made  his  works  an  abomina- 
tion. His  method  was  to  attack  not  so  much  the 
principles  as  the  alleged  facts  of  Christianity,  or  to 
show  the  irreconcilability  of  one  Christian  notion 
with  other  necessary  beliefs.  He  understood  noth- 
ing of  the  deeper  truths  of  the  Gospel  or  the  lives  of 
its  adherents.  His  criticism,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
the  ultimate  nature  of  Christianity,  was  literary, 
superficial,  negative,  and  transitory.  The  inmior- 
taUty  of  the  soul  had  no  vital  place  in  his  thought. 
The  world,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  very  serious 
affair  to  Voltaire,  and  a  thing  he  understood. 

As  a  critic,  he  stands  in  the  very  front  rank.  His 
instinct  of  truth  was  sharp  and  vivid.  With  that 
instinct  he  combined  a  never  equaled  power  of 
illuminating  statement.  In  the  service  of  his  van- 
ity, envy,  and  malice,  and  used  to  cover  up  de- 
liberate falsehoods  and  lies,  his  wit  is  often  shock- 
ing. But  the  directness,  clearness,  and  precision 
of  his  statement  of  a  fact  or  an  idea  has  still  more 
often  made  truth  irresistible;  and  without  entering 
into  the  details  of  his  activity,  his  victories,  and  his 
defeats,  it  may  be  generally  said  that  his  criticism 
developed  in  modem  literature  a  sense  for  that 
which  is  simple,  natural,  and  clear.  See  Deism,  II., 
§  1.  C.  A.  Begkwith. 

Bibuogbapht:  The  "  Works  "  have  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished—30  vols.,  Geneva.  1768-77;  70  vols.,  Kehl  and 
Paris.  1785-89;  54  vols.,  ib.  1800;  52  vols.,  with  Gondor- 
cet's  Vie  de  VoUaire,  ib.  1877-«5;  they  appeared  in  Eng. 
transl.,  25  vols..  London.  1761-65;  and  a  splendid  edi- 
tion, with  Life  by  Morley.  was  issued  in  42  vols..  London 
and  New  York.  1901.  For  full  list  of  works  by  and  on 
Voltaire  consult:  G.  Benegesoo.  Voltaire:  bibliographie, 
4  vols.,  Paris,  1882-90.  On  his  life  and  works  consult: 
L.  M.  Ghaudon,  Historical  arid  Critical  Memoire  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  M.  de  VoUaire,  London.  1786;  M.  J. 
A.  N.  Caritat,  Marquis  de  Condoroet.  Vie  de  Voltaire, 
Kehl.  1789.  Paris,  1822,  1895,  Eng.  transl..  2  vols..  Lon- 
don, 1790;  E.  M.  G.  Lepan.  Vie  politique,  littSraire  el 
morale  de  Voltaire,  Paris.  1817,  2d  ed.,  1819;  Henry,  Lord 
Brougham,  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters,  vol.  iv.,  London,  1845; 
J.  M.  Quirard.  Femey-Voltaire,  Paris,  1848;  J.  Janin,  Le 
Roi  Voltaire,  3d  ed..  Paris,  1861;  M.  U.  Blaynard,  Voltaire, 
savieetses  onmres,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1867;  B.  H.  C.  K.  van 
der  Wyck,  VoUaire,  Amsterdam,  1868;  J.  Moriey,  Vol- 
taire, London,  1872,  new  ed.,  1886;  H.  Beaune,  VoUaire 
au  colUge,  sa  famille,  see  Mudes,  see  premiers  amis,  Paris, 
1873;  E.  B.  Humley,  VoUaire,  Edinburgh,  1877;  R. 
d'Aigental,  HieUrire  eompUU  de  la  vie  de  VoUaire,  Neu- 
ch&tel,  1878;  E.  Noel,  VoUaire,  savieetses  muvres,  Paris, 
1878;  G.  Noxga,  Voltaire,  ea  vie,  ses  esuores,  Paris,  1878; 
E.  de  Pompezy,  La  Vie  de  VoUaire,  Paris,  1878;  J.  Par- 
ton,  Life  of  VoUaire,  2  vols.,  London,  1881;  Q.  Renard, 
Vie  de  VoUaire,  Paris,  1883;   R.  Kreiten,  VoUaire,  2d  ed.. 
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Freibuig,  1885;  V.  Mahrenholta,  VoUaire*B  Leben  und 
Werke,  part  2,  Oppeln,  1885;  E.  Champion,  VoUaire^ 
Paris,  1893;  F.  Espinasse.  Life  of  Voltaire,  London.  1892; 
E.  Faguet.  Voltaire,  Paris.  1895;  S.  Q.  Tallentyre.  Life 
of  Voltaire,  2  vols..  London,  1903,  new  ed..  New  York. 
1910;  J.  C.  Ck)llinB,  Voltaire,  Monteaquieu  and  Roueeeau 
in  England,  London,  1909. 

On  his  philosophy,  etc..  consult:  E.  Beraot.  La  Philoao- 
pkie  de  VoUaire,  Paris,  1848;  L.  L.  Bungener,  VoUaire  et 
eon  temps,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1850,  2d  ed.,  1851,  Enc.  transl., 
Edinburgh,  1854;  J.  B.  Meyer,  Voltaire  und  Rouaaeau, 
in  Hirer  aodalen  Bedeutung,  Berlin,  1856;  A.  Anot,  tiudee 
9ur  Voltaire,  Paris,  1864;  J.  Bami,  Hiatoire  dea  idiea 
moralea,  pp.  211-349.  Paris,  1865;  D.  F.  Strauss.  Vol- 
taire: aacha  VortrAge,  5th  ed..  Bonn,  1878,  Fr.  transl., 
Paris.  1876;  H.  Martin.  Voltaire  et  Rouauau  et  la  phUoao- 
phie  du  dix'huitihne  aiicle,  Paris,  1878;  Moussinot,  Vol- 
taire et  V^gliae,  Neuoh&tel,  1878;  J.  Stephen.  Hora  aab- 
batica,  2d  series,  pp.  211-279.  London,  1892;  R.  Urfoaoh. 
VoUaire*  a  VerfMtniaa  tu  Newton  vmd  Locke,  Halle.  1900; 
P.  Sakmann.  VoUaire* a  Oeiateaart  und  Oedankenwelt,  Stutt- 
gart, 1909. 

VOLUITTARY  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  IN 
AMERICA.  See  Miscellaneous  Religious 
Bodies,  21. 

VOLUNTARYISM:  The  conviction  or  the  sys- 
tem which  holds  that  churches  should  be  supported, 
not  by  the  State  or  other  secular  authority,  but  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  church  attendants 
themselves.  This  system  practically  involves  en- 
tire separation  of  Church  and  State,  since  the  State, 
ceasing  to  grant  endowments  to  the  Church,  to 
pay  salaries  to  the  clergy,  and  to  subvention  any 
project  for  distinctly  religious  purposes,  thereby 
forfeits  whatever  claim  it  might  allege  to  control  or 
influence  the  Church,  as  by  patronage,  interference 
with  Uturgy,  and  the  like.  Voluntaryism  thus  rep- 
resents the  religious  counterpart  of  civil  Seculariza- 
tion (q.v.),  but  while  voluntaryism  may  plead  re- 
ligious reluctance  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
institutions  which  the  contributor  conscientiously 
disapproves,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  ethical 
justification  for  secularization  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  usually  carried  out. 

The  principles  of  voluntaryism  are  to  be  seen  in 
action  wherever  the  Church  and  State  are  separate 
(cf.  Church  and  State).  It  has  become  a  vital  in- 
terest practically  only  in  England,  where  dissenters 
have  long  voiced  their  unwillingness  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  established  Church  of  England. 
Their  objections  are  doubtless  conscientious,  and, 
at  the  other  extreme,  it  is  felt  by  many  High-church- 
men that  voluntaryism  would  be  far  better  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  and  growth  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land than  the  present  system,  which  presents  such 
unedifying  spectacles  as  appointments  to  high  eccle- 
siastical position — and  even  to  the  episcopate — often 
from  considerations  that  seem  distinctly  political, 
especially  as  those  making  such  appointments  may 
be  dissenters,  Roman  Catholics,  or  even  non-Chris- 
tians; and  this  would  also  obviate  such  abuses  as  the 
trial  of  distinctly  ecclesiastical  cases  (e.g.,  those  in- 
volving alleged  ritualism  or  refusal  of  communion 
to  one  who,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  church,  has 
gone  through  the  form  of  marriage  with  his  deceased 
wife's  sister)  by  so-called  ecclesiastical  courts  com- 
posed of  laymen. 

The  term  voluntaryism  (better,  "  voluntarism  ") 
is  also  sometimes  applied,  in  scholastic  philosophy, 
to  that  theory  of  the  will  which,  derived  from 


Augustine  (q.v.)  and  taught  by  such  scholastics  a.< 
Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Bonaventura,  Duns  Stsatoi, 
and  Henry  of  Ghent  (qq.v.),  teaches,  with  Anseliu, 
that  the  sovereign  will  of  God  rules  the  world,  while 
the  nature  of  the  will  is  freedom,  and  maintAJiw  Iq 
general  the  primacy  of  the  will  and  its  independoioe 
of  thought  (see  Scholabticisii,  II.,  J  2,  III.,  3,  H 
1-2,  4,  §  1;  Duns  Scotub,  §  4). 

VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA:  A  piuko- 
thropic,  social,  and  Christian  movement.  It  was 
inaugurated  in  Mar.,  1896,  in  response  to  a  number 
of  requests  on  the  part  of  American  citizens,  and  w&s 
subsequently  incorporated  Nov.  6,  1896,  under  the 
"  Membership  Act "  of  the  state  of  New  York.  It 
is  organized  in  military  style,  having  as  its  model 
the  United  States  army,  but,  in  conjunction  with 
military  discipline  and  methods  of  work,  it  poasesKs 
a  thoroughly  democratic  form  of  govenmient.  Its 
constitution  and  by-laws  are  framed  by  a  gnmd 
field  council,  which  represents  the  minor  ooundLs  of 
officers  throughout  the  country  annually.  Thoo^ 
only  fifteen  years  old,  the  Volunteers  have  repre- 
sentatives and  branches  of  their  benevolences  and 
cause  in  almost  all  the  principal  centers  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  about  forty  principal  homes  and 
institutions  of  benevolence,  many  of  which  are 
Volunteer  property,  and  are  open  for  poor  and  de- 
serving people  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
During  the  year  1911,  41,905  beds  have  been  pro- 
vided for  all  classes  of  women  in  the  Volunteer 
women's  homes,  and  7,332  persons  have  been  re- 
ceived imder  the  care  of,  and  permanently  aided  by, 
the  organization.  The  Volunteer  commissioned 
workers  called  upon  and  aided  in  their  visitation 
26,308  famihes.  This  work  was  done  primarily  in 
the  poorer  sections  of  the  large  cities.  In  the  differ- 
ent permanent  philanthropic  homes  and  institu- 
tions 398,304  lodgings  have  been  given,  while  413,- 
648  free  meals  were  provided,  and  230,622  meals 
were  distributed  to  persons  who  paid  for  them,  many 
doing  so  by  work.  In  their  latest  undertaking,  the 
Volunteer  Hospital,  located  at  No.  93  Gold  Street, 
New  York  City,  there  have  been  1,280  ambulance 
calls,  358  major  operations,  7,001  days'  treatment 
given  to  patients  in  the  surgical  and  medical  wards, 
13,943  new  cases  treated,  19,684  old  cases  treated. 
and  a  total  during  the  year  of  33,627  cases  of  all 
kinds  surgically  and  medically  treated  in  the  insti- 
tution. The  Volunteer  Prisoners*  League  has  em- 
braced upward  of  75,000  members  since  its  inau- 
guration. It  has  leagues  in  about  twenty-five  state 
prisons,  and  over  70  per  cent  of  those  having  left  the 
prisons  are  through  the  "  Hope  Halls  "  living  re- 
formed and  honest  lives.  Through  the  fresh-air 
branch  of  the  work  many  thousands  of  mothers  and 
children  have  been  taken  from  crowded  cities  to  a 
change  in  the  open  air  amid  hills  and  rivers,  lakes 
and  dales.  Through  the  regimental  reports  from 
Volunteer  centers,  it  is  calculated  that  837,130  per- 
sons were  gathered  at  the  indoor  services,  while 
2,108,534  persons  were  listeners  in  open-air  stands. 
Through  these  services  4,534  persons  were  led  to 
testify  that  they  would  live  a  new  life. 

In  addition  to  the  Volunteer  reading-rooms,  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  Christian  books  are  circulated  in 
the  state  prisons,  jails,  hospitals,  soldiers'  and  chil- 
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dren'a  homes.  The  Volunteers  also  conduct  sewing- 
classes,  do  hospital-nursing,  have  temporary  finan- 
cial relief  depcurtments,  and  provide  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  dinners.  The  headquarters  is  at  No. 
34  West  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 

VORST,  v6rst,  KONRAD  (CONRADUS  VORS- 
TIUS):  Dutch  Arminian;  b.  at  Cologne  July  19, 
1569;  d.  at  Tonnlng  (47  m.  e.  of  Kiel)  Sept.  29, 1622. 
He  studied  at  DQsaeldorf  (1583-87),  and  then  en- 
tered the  college  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Cologne;  he 
next  studied  for  two  years  to  prepare  for  a  mercan- 
tile life,  but  in  1589  again  altered  his  intention  and 
studied  at  the  University  of  Herbom  imtil  1593, 
when  he  went  to  Heidelberg  and  there  received  the 
theological  doctorate  in  1594;  in  1595  he  went  to 
Basel  and  Geneva,  where  his  disputations  De  aacror 
mentis  (Basel,  1595)  and  De  cauaia  aalutia  (1595) 
gained  him  the  offer  of  a  position  as  teacher;  in- 
stead, he  went  to  Steinfurt.  There  his  De  prcedes- 
tinaivme  (Steinfurt,  1597);  De  sancta  Trinitate 
(1597);  and  De  persona  et  ofido  Christi  (1597)  had 
brought  upon  him  the  suspicion  of  Socinianism,  but 
in  1599  he  successfully  defended  his  orthodoxy 
before  the  theological  faculty  of  Heidelberg.  He 
rose  to  such  honor  in  Steinfurt  that  in  1605  he  re- 
ceived the  additional  appointments  of  preacher  and 
assessor  to  the  consistory.  After  the  death  of  Ar- 
minius,  he  accepted,  in  1610,  a  call  to  Leyden,  where 
the  Rononstrants  hoped  to  find  in  him  one  of  their 
chief  supporters.  He  reprinted  in  1610  his  DiaptUa- 
tionea  decern  de  natura  et  attritnUia  Dei  (Steinfurt, 
1602)  as  Tractatua  theologicus  de  Deo  aive  de  natura 
et  attributia  Dei,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his 
Anti'BeUarminua  (1610).  His  statements  in  the 
Tradatita  on  God,  the  divine  attributes,  predestina- 
tion, and  Christ  led  the  contra-Remonstrants  to 
accuse  him  of  Socinianism  and  gross  heterodoxy. 
The  Heidelberg  theologians  condemned  the  book, 
whereupon  Vorst  replied  in  his  Protestatio  epiatolica 
contra  theologorum  Heidelbergenaium  (The  Hague, 
1610).  His  opponents  won  over  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, who  caused  Vorst's  book  to  be  burned  in 
London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  informed  the 
States-General,  through  his  Ambassador  Rudolph 
Winwood,  that  he  would  consider  them  his  enemies 
if  they  tolerated  the  presence  of  such  a  heretic. 
Vorst  wrote  in  reply  his  Chriatiana  ac  modesta  re- 
sponaio  ad  articuloa  quosdam  nuper  ex  Anglia  trana- 
misaoa  (Leyden,  1611),  but  the  States-General  were 
obliged  to  dismiss  him,  though  continuing  his  salary, 
whereupon  he  settled  as  an  exile  in  Gouda,  about 
May,  1612.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  seriously 
injured  himself  by  reediting  Socinus'  De  audoritale 
aanctoB  acripturcB,  though  he  later  claimed  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  authorship  of  the  work. 

Attacks  on  Vorst  continued  without  intermission 
and  Vorst  pleaded  his  cause  with  bitter  intensity  in 
a  series  of  polemics,  especially  Catalogua  errorum 
nve  ?uiUvcinatianum  D.  Sibr.  Lvbberii  (Steinfurt, 
1611);  Prodromua  plenioria  reaponsi  auo  tempore 
aecuiuri  ad  dedarationem  Sibrandi  Lvbberii  et  minia- 
irorum  Leovardenaium  iteraiam  cauiionem  (Leyden, 
1612);  Reaponsum  pleniua  ad  acripta  qucBdam  eria- 
tica  (1612);  and  Parcsneaia  ad  Sibrandum  Lubber- 
turn  (Gouda,  1613).  Finally,  in  1619,  he  was 
condemned  as  a  heretic  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  and 


banished.  He  accordingly  fled  from  Gouda  and  re- 
mained in  hiding,  chiefly  in  or  near  Utrecht,  untU 
1622,  when  refuge  was  afforded  him  by  the  duke  of 
Holstein.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  is  reported 
to  have  drawn  up  a  confession  of  faith  in  which  he 
openly  professed  Socinianism. 

Vorst  was  the  author  of  over  forty  works,  and 
after  his  death  his  Dutch  friends  published  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Pauline  epistles  (Amsterdam,  1631). 
His  son  Willem  Hendrijk  (d.  Oct.  1, 1652),  who  was 
deeply  versed  in  Rabbinical  literature,  was  Re- 
monstrant preacher  at  Leyden  after  1642,  and  was 
also  suspected  of  Socinianism.  Another  son,  Guer- 
nerus,  was  also  a  Remonstrant  preacher  at  Docciun 
in  1632,'  but  was  banished  for  five  years  in  1634.  In 
the  following  year  he  returned,  only  to  be  arrested 
and  rebanish^,  after  which  he  was  a  preacher  at 
Hoom  (1641),  Leyden  (1653),  and  Rotterdam 
(1658),  where  he  became  pastor  emeritus  in  1680 
(d.  Mar.,  1682).  He  edited  his  father's  Doodateek 
der  calvinistiache  prasdeatinaHe,  Descendants  of 
Vorst  were  preachers  in  Dutch  Remonstrant 
churches  as  late  as  1716.  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

BiBuooRAPHT'.  The  oration  of  M.  Walther  wu  published 
at  Fredirickstein,  1624.  Conault:  B.  Glaaiua,  Oodgdeerd 
Nederland,  ili.  55(MS57,  's  Hertogenboech,  1856;  A. 
Schweixer,  in  Theolooiaehe  JahrbUchert  1866-67;  C.  Sepp, 
Hei  oodgtieerd  Onderwijs  in  Nederland^  i.  181-214,  Leyden, 
1873;  H.  C.  Rogge,  in  De  Gida,  1873,  vol.  ii.:  J.  Reitema, 
Honderd  Jaren  uU  de  ffeachiedenie  der  Hervorming  en  der 
Hervormde  Kerk  in  Friedandt  pp.  342-362,  Leeuwarden, 
1876;  Bayle,  Dictionary,  v.  607^14. 

VOSS,  GERARD  JAH:  Dutch  humanist  and 
theologian;  b.  near  Heidelberg  in  the  spring  of  1577 ; 
d.  at  Amsterdam  Mar.  17,  1649.  He  was  educated 
at  the  imiversities  of  Dort  and  Leyden  (1595-98), 
where  he  wrote  his  first  work,  Oralio  panegirica  de 
fdici  expedilione  exercitua  /(BderatoB  Belgica,  duchi 
principia  Mauritii  (Leyden,  1597).  In  1599  he  be- 
gan to  lecture  at  Leyden  on  Aristotle,  but  within 
the  year  was  called  to  Dort  as  rector  of  the  Latin 
school;  in  1615  he  became  regent  of  the  college  of 
the  States-General  at  Leyden,  and  seven  years  later 
professor  at  the  university  of  the  same  city,  while 
from  1632  imtil  his  death  he  was  professor  at  the 
University  of  Amsterdam.  At  Dort  he  published, 
in  1606,  his  six  books  of  Inatitutionea  oratorice.  At 
Leyden  he  abstained  from  the  controversies  between 
the  Arminians  and  their  adversaries,  the  Gomarists, 
thus  drawing  a  storm  of  indignation  upon  himself, 
so  that,  in  1619,  the  curators  of  the  university  de- 
cided that  both  Voss  and  his  assistant,  Kaspar  Bar- 
Iseus,  should  be  removed  from  their  positions.  Voss' 
Theaea  iheologicce  de  variia  doctrinal  ChriatiancB  capiti- 
bua  (Leyden,  1615)  and  Hiatoria  de  coniroveraiia 
quaa  Pelagiua  ejuaque  rdiquicB  moverunt  libri  aeptem 
(Amsterdam,  1618)  were  regarded  as  containing 
views  out  of  harmony  with  those  of  the  contra- 
Remonstrants,  especially  as  Voss  was  known  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  some  points  in  the  five  articles  of 
the  Remonstrants.  By  resigning  Voss  escaped  sus- 
pension, and  the  curators  appointed  him,  in  1622, 
professor  of  oratory  and  chronology,  transferring 
him  to  the  chair  of  Greek  three  years  later.  In  1632 
Voss  accepted  a  call  to  the  new  university  of  Am- 
sterdam, his  inaugural  address,  De  kiatorice  utUitaie, 
following  the  lines  laid  down  in  his  De  hiatoricia 
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Gracia  Itbri  quaiuor  (Leyden,  1624)  and  De  kittorieis 
LaiinU  libri  tres  (1627).  A  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  Voes  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1695-1701.  As  a  grammarian  he  won  distinction 
by  his  Lxidolphi  LUhocomi  ayntaxU  Laiina  ex  reeeip- 
none  Voasii  (1618),  which  remained  for  more  than 
two  centuries  the  standard  Latin  grammar  in  Hol- 
land. In  historical  theology  he  treated  the  lustoiy 
of  dogma,  his  chief  works  here  being  Diasertationea 
trea  de  tribue  eymboliet  apoetolieo,  Athanasiano  et 
ConaUintinopolUano  (Amsterdam,  1642)  and  Libri 
quaiuor  de  theologia  gerUili  et  phyeiobgia  ChrieHana, 
eive  de  origine  et  progressu  idoiolatria  deque  natura 
mirandia  quibua  homo  adducUur  ad  Deum  (1642); 
De  baptiemo  diepulationee  viginti  (Amsterdam,  1648). 
His  TroiCtatue  theohgici  appeared  posthumously 
(1701).  His  letters  were  edited  by  P.  Colomies 
under  the  title  Vosaii  et  dorarum  vvrorwm  ad  eum 
epiatolcB  (Augsburg,  1691).  His  "  Works "  were 
collected  in  6  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1695-1701. 

Of  the  eight  children  of  Voes  who  reached  ma- 
turity, ICatthaeus  (b.  about  1610;  d.  Jan.  20, 1646) 
was  historian  of  the  States-General  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland;  Dionysius  (b.  Mar.  11,  1612;  d.  Oct.  24, 
1633)  declined,  in  1632,  a  professorship  of  history 
and  rhetoric  at  Dorpat,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  historiographer  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den; and  Gerard  (b.  1619;  d.  Mar.  27,  1640)  edited 
an  excellent  critical  edition  of  Velleius  Paterculus. 
The  only  son  to  survive  his  father  was  Isaac  (b. 
1618;  d.  Feb.  21,  1689),  who  was  at  first  librarian 
at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1648  became  Greek  tutor 
and  librarian  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  In 
1670  he  went  permanently  to  England,  where  he 
died  as  canon  of  Windsor.        (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  C.  E.  Jdcher,  AUgemeineM  OtiehftenUxikon, 
iv.  1716  sqq.,  LeipMc,  1761;  H.  ToUius.  Oratio  de  Q.  /. 
VoBtiOt  Amaterdam,  1778;  J.  Q.  de  Crane,  De  Voeaiorwn 
Juniorumque  familiar  Fmneker,  1820;  M.  SiegeQbeek, 
Oeachiedenia  der  Leidaehe  Hoogeachool,  i.  108,  ii.  110,  Ley- 
den,  1829-32;  lUuatria  Ametdodami  Athenmi  MemorabUiOt 
ed.  D.  J.  van  Lennep,  pp.  79  sqq.,  Amaterdam,  1832; 
XL.  xii.  1122-24. 

VOSSIUS,  vesh-i'us,  GERHARD:  Roman  Cath- 
olic provost  of  Tongem,  papal  prothonotary;  b. 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  d.  at 
Li^ge  Mar.  25,  1609.  He  was  enabled  to  make  re- 
searches in  the  libraries  of  Italy  which  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  of  materials  on  patristics.  As  a 
result  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  edition 
and  Latin  translation  of  the  sermons  of  Chrysos- 
tom  (Rome,  1580) ;  an  edition  of  part  of  Theodoret's 
Works  (1585);  his  editions  of  the  Gesta  et  tnonu' 
merUa  Gregorii  IX.  (1586) ;  of  the  works  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  (Mains,  1604),  and  Ephraem  Syrus 
(Rome,  1589-98),  of  St.  Bernard's  De  coneideralione 
(with  conmientary;  1594),  and  other  patristic 
works.    Of  his  personal  life  nothing  further  is  known. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  F.  Foppeus,  Btblioiheoa  Bdoica,  1.  362, 
Brussels.  1739;  KL,  xii.  1122. 

VOTAW,  CLYDE  WEBER:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Wheaton,  111.,  Feb.  6,  1864.  He  was  educated 
at  Amherst  College  (A.B.,  1888),  Yale  Divinity 
School  (graduated,  1891),  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  (Ph.D.,  1896) ;  he  was  reader  and  tutor  in 
Biblical  literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
(1892-96),  instructor  in  New-Testament  literature 


(189&-1900);  assistant  professor  of  Biblical  Greek 
(1900-06),  becoming  associate  professor  of  New- 
Testament  literature  (1906).  In  1905-07  he  was 
also  acting  professor  of  New-Testament  interpre- 
tation in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  He  i^s 
associate  editor  of  The  Biblical  Worid,  and  lias 
written  Inductive  Studies  in  the  Founding  of  the 
Chriatian  Church  (Hartford,  Conn.,  1892);  The  Use 
of  the  InfiniHve  in  Biblical  Greek  (Chicago,  1896) : 
Inductive  Studiea  in  the  Primitive  Era  of  Chriatianity 
(Chicago,  1898);  The  Apoatolic  Age  (New  .York, 
1905);  and  Beat  Bookafor  Old  and  New  Teatament 
Study  (with  J.  E.  McFadyen;  1909). 
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I.  In  the  Okl  Tartament. 
n.  In  the  Chunh. 
Baaal  IdeM  (|  1). 
New-Tettamant  Indi- 
catioos  (I  2). 


EthieeoftheVowdS). 

Roman  Catbolio  Doc- 
trine (f  4). 

Eyancelical  Views 
(15). 


L  In  the  Old  Testament:  The  Hebrew  word  for 
"  vow,"  nadoTj  is  probably  connected  with  the  word 
naaoTf  **  dedicate  ";  for  a  vow  of  abstinence  the 
word  is  *iaaar.  The  vow,  common  to  the  Hebrew 
and  other  religions,  takes  in  the  Old  Testament  two 
forms:  (1)  a  gift  to  God  for  a  wish  granted,  a  dan- 
ger escaped,  or  a  difficult  undertaking  accomplished ; 
or  (2)  a  pronuse  to  abstain,  until  some  purpose  is 
accomplished  or  for  some  definite  time,  from  some 
enjoyment  or  pleasure.  This  abstinoice  may  be 
conceived  as  a  self-applied  stimulus,  or  it  may  be  a 
voluntary  sacrifice  made  to  conciliate  the  deity *s 
good  will.  The  first  form  is  the  most  common  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Instances  are:  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxviii.  20 sqq.),  Jephthah  (Judges  xi.  30  sqq.),  Han- 
nah (I  Sam.  i.  11),  Absalom  (II  Sam.  xv.  8),  cf.  also 
Ps.  Izvi.  13;  Job  xxii.  27.  For  a  vow  of  al^tinence 
[imposed  by  another,  the  taboo]  cf .  I  Sam.  xiv.  24 ; 
Ps.  cxzxii.  3  sqq.  The  latter  has  close  parallels  in 
Arabic  custom  and  in  the  Koran.  A  vow  of  this 
sort  is  implicit  in  II  Sam.  zi.  9  sqq.  Finally,  here 
belongs  the  Naiiritic  vow  of  abstinence  from  drink 
and  from  trinaming  of  the  hair,  again  paralleled  in 
Arabic  custom  and  in  that  of  other  peoples. 

The  positive  vow,  as  the  cases  show,  may  involve 
very  varied  issues  and  circumstances.  The  most 
common  form  is  a  definite  offering  promised  for  a 
definite  benefit.  In  the  case  of  Jephthah  (q.v.)  it 
was  a  human  sacrifice  [probably  so  in  intent]  for  a 
victory  over  the  enemy;  usually  it  was  some  other 
object  or  service.  The  severest  form  of  the  vow 
was  the  ban  (see  Law,  Hebrew,  Cfvil,  and  Crim- 
inal). Often,  particularly  in  the  Psalms,  the  vow 
of  sacrifice  is  descriptive  of  the  thanks  of  the  pious 
for  answer  to  prayer. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence,  as  vows  were  made 
in  the  service  of  religion,  that  they  should  come 
imder  religious  regulation,  as  in  the  Pentateuch 
(Lev.  xxii.  17  sqq.;  Num.  xv.  1  sqq.;  cf.  Esek. 
xlvi.  12;  especially  Lev.  xxvii.  and  Num.  xxx.). 
Provision  was  made  for  the  redemption  of  the  vowed 
object  in  case  its  use  were  forbidden  by  legislation, 
and  that  according  to  a  definite  tariff.  Such  cases 
arose  from  vow  of  house  or  field  which  in  the  jubilee 
year  would  ordinarily  return  to  the  original  owner 
or  his  heir,  and  of  unclean  beasts  or  of  persons. 
Num.  xxx.  provides  for  the  nullifying,  or  the  sane- 
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tioning  by  ailencei  by  the  father  or  husband  of 
daughter's  vow  or  wife's. 

The  making  of  a  vow  is  regarded  in  religious  law 
aa  not  an  absolute  religious  duty  (cf.  Deut.  xxiii. 
22  sqq.)-  But  the  caution  is  c^ten  repeated  that 
once  noade  it  must  be  kept.  For  the  making  of  vows 
that  can  not  be  performed  a  penalty  is  provided  in 
Lev.  V.  4  sqq.,  but  cf.  Eccles.  v.  4  sqq.  The  New 
Testament  did  not  reach  a  high  ethical  standard  in 
the  matter  (but  cf.  Matt.  xv.  5),  since  it  did  not 
consider  the  cases  in  which  the  paying  of  a  vow  con- 
flicted with  higher  duties.  Yet  the  case  of  Jephthah 
might  have  induced  such  consideration. 

(F.  Buhl.) 
n.  In  the  Church:    Connected  with  the  idea  of 
a  personal  God  with  whom  his  creatures  have  per- 
sonal relations  is  the  conception  of  services  and 
gifts  which  they  may  offer  to  him,  and  thus  also  of 
religious  acts  by  which  they  pledge 
I.  Basal    certain  services  expressly  to  him.   This 
Ideas.      is  the  most  general  notion  of  a  religious 
vow  (cf .  the  short  definition  of  Thomas 
Aquinas, "  A  promise  made  to  God  ") .  In  a  narrower 
sense,  the  word  conveys  the  idea  of  the  promise  of 
something  which  the  promiser  does  not  strictly  owe 
to  God,  or  which  he  is  not  already  bound  to  give  or 
perform.    The  impulse  to  make  such  a  promise  may 
come  from  the  desire  to  show  gratitude  and  devo- 
tion to  God  by  offering  him  something  of  special 
value;   or  it  may  be  thought  of  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vancing in  communion  with  God  and  in  the  achieve- 
ment oi  perfection;   or  without  such  definitely  re- 
ligious motives,  it  may  be  offered  as  giving  some 
sort  of  a  right  to  receive  a  desired  favor  in  exchange. 
While  the  Old  Testament  (see  I,  above)  presents 
vows  as,  imder  certain  condiitions,  a  natural  part 
of  a  religious  life,  it  tells  nothing  that  is  necessarily 
decisive  for  Christian  ethics;    nor  does  the  New 
Testament  contain  any  positive  teaching  on  the 
subject.     From  the  mouth  of  Christ 
a.  New-     there  is  only  a  sharp  word  for  those 
Testament  who  vow  to  the  temple  service  that 
Indications,  with  which  they  should   have   sup- 
ported  their  parents   (Matt.   xv.   4; 
Mark  vii.  10).    The  epistles  are  silent  as  to  vows. 
In  Acts  (xxi.  23-26)  it  is  stated  that  Paul  on  one 
occasion  took  part  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made 
by  certain  brethren  of  Hebrew  birth;   but  the  cir- 
cumstances do  not  make  it  a  commendation  of  vows 
as  such  to  other  Christians,  since  what  Paul  did 
came  from  loving  care  for  the  brethren,  not  out  of 
any  conviction  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  vow.    The 
reference  to  a  vow  in  Acts  xviii.  18  is  obscure.    In 
any  case  it  was  not  a  real  Naiiritic  vow  such  as  the 
old  covenant  provided  for  (see  Naziiutes),  since 
this  could  be  performed  only  at  Jerusalem,  but 
merely  a  private  vow.    It  is  possible,  if  the  person 
in  question  was  Paul  and  not,  as  the  order  of  the 
woitls  would  suggest,  Aquila,  that  he  felt  the  need, 
amid  the  severe  conflicts  which  beset  him  in  Corinth, 
of  devoting  himself  the  more  to  God  by  an  outward 
expression  analogous  to  that  of  the  Nasirites;  but 
no  more  than  this  purely  symbolic  meaning  can  be 
deduced  from  it.    Acts  v.  1-4  can  not  be  cited  in 
this  connection,  as  nothing  is  said  of  Ananias  having 
made  his  offering  in  the  form  of  a  vow. 


Views  on  the  subject  in  general  must  therefore 
be  formed  from  the  universal  principles  of  Christian 
ethics  as  contained  in  the  New  Testament  and  at- 
tested by  the  Christian  conscience.  The  idea  of  a 
gift  which  the  pious  soul  feels  compelled  to  conse- 
crate to  God  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity. 
But  this  gift  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  the  whole 
person,  will,  and  life  (cf.,  e.g.,  Rom.  vi.  11,  13,  vii. 
4;  Gal.  ii.  20;  II  Cor.  v.  16).  This  self-dedication 
to  God  takes  place  at  baptism,  together  with  the  re- 
ception of  divine  grace  and  the  entry  upon  a  new  life. 
The  promise  made  then  (and  at  confirmation)  may 
fairly  be  called  a  vow  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word;  but  nothing  is  promised  which  is  not  already 
obligatory.  It  is  justified  as  the  formal  expression 
of  the  internal  impulse  called  forth  by  the  appeal 
of  redemption  (I  John  iv.  19;  Rom.  viii.  14  sqq.). 

The  concrete  individual  development  of  the  moral 
life  leads  to  the  conception  of  various  special  ob- 
jects of  solemn  promise,  and  to  that  of  special  vows. 
Two  kinds  of  duties  and  promises  may 
3.  Ethics  of  be  distinguished:   (1)  the  general  eth- 

the  Vow.  ical  duties  imposed  by  the  community 
and  accepted  by  the  individual,  and 
(2)  special  acts  or  manners  of  ethical  conduct  which 
the  individual  takes  upon  himself,  either  to  make 
progress  in  the  spiritual  life  or  to  express  a  particu- 
lar sense  of  obligation  toward  God.  The  first  class 
of  duties  are  imposed  both  by  Church  and  State,  as 
well  as  by  volimtary  associations,  and  solemn  prom- 
ises are  required  from  their  members.  But  these 
(e.g.,  the  marriage  vow)  hardly  come  within  the 
definition,  being  made  rather  to  the  community 
than  to  God  (see  Oath).  As  to  the  second  class,  an 
examination  on  approved  ethical  principles  will 
show  that  a  Christian  may,  of  his  own  free  impulse, 
undertake  to  promise  to  God  certain  special  acts  or 
manners  of  life  which  are  not  of  universal  obliga- 
tion, either  divine  or  himian.  In  such  a  course  the 
logical  limits  of  freedom  and  obligation  must  be 
preserved  in  their  due  proportion;  and  it  is  true 
of  such  promises  that  they  are  implicitly  involved 
in  the  general  or  baptismal  vow  to  love  and  serve 
God  with  all  one's  heart.  It  must  be  remembered 
also  that  all  action  is  conditioned  by  a  variety  of 
subjective  and  objective  circumstances  which  may 
alter  from  time  to  time.  What  seems  now  a  posi- 
tive duty  may  some  day  be  superseded  by  a  more 
pressing  one,  and  man  must  then  be  free  to  follow 
the  higher  call.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  a  vow 
to  remain  unmarried  should  be  taken  by  an  Evan- 
gelical Christian;  but  if  he  is  to 'make  it  imcondi- 
tionally,  he  must  be  absolutely  sure  that  he  will 
never  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  be  married.  An  unconditional  vow 
of  the  sort  may  amount  to  tempting  God,  with  no 
promise  of  a  blessing  in  return;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  pledge  required  by  total-abstinence 
societies.  If  the  formal  expression  of  the  resolve 
becomes  a  burden  on  the  conscience,  it  exposes  the 
soul  to  an  additional  danger;  in  that  case  such 
special  and  formal  vows  will  be  required  only  sel- 
dom and  under  extraordinary  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  Evangelical  Christians.  In  most  cases  their 
place  will  better  be  taken  by  an  earnest  laying  be- 
fore God  of  the  impulses  of  devotion,  with  a  prayer 
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to  be  kept  firm  in  purpose*  Any  civil  compulnon 
to  the  obeervanoe  of  vows  should  of  course  be  ex- 
cluded; in  cases  where  one's  relation  to  an  associa- 
tion or  to  another  person  is  confirmed  in  the  form 
of  a  vow  addressed  to  God,  the  principles  which 
govern  all  contracts  will  naturally  be  enforced,  while 
the  obligation  as  taken  in  the  sight  of  God  will  be 
left  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual. 

The  view  of  Roman  Catholics  on  this  whole  mat- 
ter IB  entirely  different.  They  distinguish  from  the 
duties  to  which  the  ordinary  Christian  is  bound  an- 
other and  higher  class  of  duties,  im- 
4.  Roman  posed  not  by  divine  conmiand  but  by 
Catholic  an  '*  Evangelical  counsel  "  whose  non- 
Doctrine,  observance  is  in  itself  no  sin,  but  the 
following  of  which  brings  a  special 
reward  and  greater  perfection.  These  counsels 
cover  especially  voluntary  poverty,  obedience,  and 
celibacy,  and  are  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
works  of  Supererogation  (q.v.).  Ronmn  Catholic  the- 
ologians divide  vows  into  personal  and  real,  the  lat- 
ter concerning  property,  and  they  give  to  the  former 
the  higher  place.  Again,  a  vow  may  be  for  life  or 
for  a  definite  time.  It  may  be  solenm  (publicly 
pronounced  before  the  church  and  accepted  by  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  monastic  vows  and  of  the  tacit  vow 
of  celibacy  made  at  ordination  to  the  sub-diaco- 
nate),  or  simple.  Older  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
used  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
precedent  for  vows  in  the  practise  of  the  apostles 
and  of  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem,  especially 
in  its  conununity  of  goods.  It  is  possible  to  trace 
back  Christian  vows  in  the  sense  of  voluntary  prom- 
ises as  far  as  the  doctrine  of  works  of  supereroga- 
tion can  be  traced;  and  this  can  not  be  ignored  in 
the  "  Shepherd  '*  of  Hennas.  The  resolve,  amount- 
ing to  a  vow,  of  life-long  celibacy  occurs  first  among 
women  (as  early  as  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  iii. 
2  and  iv.;  Ignatius,  Ad  Polycarpum,  v.).  The  his- 
tory of  further  development  is  that  of  monasticism 
in  general.  To  the  doctrine  of  works  of  supereroga- 
tion, on  which  this  system  of  vows  rests,  organised 
Christianity  adhered,  and  so  imdertook  to  regulate 
and  enforce  the  making  and  observance  of  vows, 
finally  drawing  even  simple  or  private  vows  within 
its  jurisdiction.  By  present  Roman  Catholic  prac- 
tise dispensations  from  vows  can  be  granted  by  the 
pope  alone  in  five  cases,  in  others  by  the  bishop. 
The  Church  will  not  permit  vows  which  prejudice 
the  rights  of  a  third  person,  or  those  made  by  minors 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents.  It  attempts 
to  compel  observance  of  vows  by  force,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  monastic  vow,  and  employs  the 
aid  of  the  secular  power  when  possible. 

The  medieval  view  of  vows,  represented  most 

thoroughly   by  Thomas   Aquinas,   was  combated 

even  before  the  Reformation  by  Johann  Pupper 

von  Goch  (q.v.)  in  De  libertate  Christiana  (probably 

1473)  and  DialoguSy  maintaining  that 

5.  Evangel-  God  has  given  but  one  law  and  pro- 

ical  Views,  posed  but  one  sort  of  perfection  to  all 

Christians.    Luther  took  his  stand  on 

the  all-embracing  character  of  the  baptismal  vow, 

to  which  other  vows  were  derogatory.    Carlstadt 

was  the  first  to  advocate  the  release  of  monks  from 

their  vows;  but  Luther  ended  by  going  to  the  root 


of  the  matter  and  declaring  monastic  vows    not 
merely  invalid  but  sinful  and  idolatrous  (cf.,  e.^., 
his  De  voHa  numasliciaf  1522).    Special  vows,  in  ttie 
sense  given  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  he  -nr&s 
willing  to  tolerate,  though  he  thought  little  of  them. 
The  Augsburg  Confession  and  Apology  and   tlie 
Schmalkald  Articles  (qq.v.)  declared  against  mo- 
nastic vows  quite  in  his  spirit.    While  Calvin  placed 
the  baptismaJ  vow  above  all,  and  asserted  Christian 
liberty  against  the  Romanist  conception  of  vows,  ike 
yet  insisted  on  the  utility  of  voluntary  special  vows, 
by  which  a  Christian  n^ight  at  times  reenforce  tbe 
weakness  of  his  will  or  express  in  a  signal  nuuiner 
his  gratitude  to  God.    Some  Lutheran  theologians, 
such  as  Chemnitz  and  J.  Gerhard,  have  leaned  t<» 
this  view  much  more  than  Luther  himself;    but 
through  all  their  diversity  in  detail,  modem  ethical 
and  religious  teachers  on  the  Protestant  side  have 
adhered  more  or  less  to  the  general  line  of  argimient 
briefly  sketched  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

(J.  KdBTLINt-) 


Bibuoorapht:  On  1  oonsult:  J.  L.  S«abeh{lto,  Da» 
saiaeke  Rechi,  i.  368  sqq..  Berlin.  1846;  A.  Edenheim. 
JeauM  the  Mesnah,  ii.  17-21.  New  York.  1896;  Smitli. 
Rel,  of  Sent,  2d  ed..  pp.  481-485;  Nowaek.  Areh&oioffi*', 
ii.  168-160.  263-266;  Beounger,  ArchAologie,  pp.  3S7- 
388  et  paaaim;  DB,  iv.  872-^73;  EB,  iv.  5262-65;  JE. 
zii.  451-452;  DCG,  iL  810-811;  KL,  v.  246-240;  the 
talmudic  tracts  Nedarim,  Arakin,  and  Shekaitn,  iv.  6-8 
On  2  consult:  Bingham,  Orioinea,  VII.,  iii  7-8.  iv.  2. 
XVI..  vU.  0;  Sohteen,  in  TQ8,  1874,  pp.  105  sqq..  447 
sqq.;  F.  Daab,  Die  ZuHUngkeii  der  Gdabde,  GOtenioh. 
1806;  Virginea  Ckruti.  Die  QdiOtde  der  oottgeveUOen 
Jungfrauen  in  den  enten  drei  JahrhunderUn,  in  TU,  xzxL 
2.  1007;  and  literature  under  tbe  articles  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  text. 

VOTSEY,  CHARLES:  EngUsh  theist;  b.  in  Lon- 
don Mar.  18,  1828.  He  was  educated  at  St.  E^d- 
mund  Hall,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1851),  and  was  Church 
of  England  curate  at  Hessle,  Yorkshire  (1851-58), 
incumbent  of  Oaighton,  St.  Andrews,  Jamaica 
(185^-60),  and  curate  of  Great  Yannouth  (1860- 
1861),  and  of  St.  Mark's,  Whitechapel  (1861-63). 
He  had  already  manifested  a  change  of  tiieological 
position,  however,  and  in  1863  was  ejected  from  the 
curacy  of  St.  Mark's  for  denying  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment.  In  the  following  year,  after 
being  for  a  few  months  curate  of  Victoria  Dock 
Church,  North  Woolwich,  he  became  curate  of 
Healaugh,  Yorkshire,  where  he  remained  seven 
years  (1864-71).  Here  again  his  unorthodox  view^ 
involved  him  in  difficulties,  and  in  1871,  after  a 
legal  contest  of  two  years,  in  which  the  case  was 
brought  l>cfore  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  he  was  deprived  of  his  living  for  his  sermon 
entitled  la  every  StatemerU  of  the  Bible  aboiU  our 
Heavenly  Father  strictly  True?  (preached  in  1865). 
He  then  founded  the  Theistic  Church  in  London,  of 
which  he  is  still  the  head.  He  has  written  The  Sling 
and  the  Stone  (collections  of  his  weekly  sermons;  10 
vols.,  London,  1872-93) ;  The  Mystery  of  Pain^  Death, 
and /Sin  (1878);  Lectures  on  the  BiJble,  and  the  Theistic 
Faith  and  its  Foundations  (ISSl);  Theism,  or,  the  Re- 
ligion cf  Common  Sense  (1894);  Theism  as  a  Science 
of  Natural  Theology  and  Natural  Religion  (1895); 
Testimony  of  the  Four  Gospds  concerning  Jesus  Christ 
(1896);  and  Rdigion for  aU  Mankind  (1903). 

VULGATE.    See  Bible  Versions,  A,  II.,  2. 
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WAGE,  HENR7:  Church  of  England;  b.  in  Lon- 
don Dec.  10, 1836.    He  was  educated  at  Brasenose 
Ckillege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1860);    was  ordered  deacon 
(1861)  and  ordained  priest  (1862);  was  curate  of  St. 
Luke's,  Berwick  Street,  London  (1861-63),  and  of 
St.  James',  Westminster  (1863-69),  and  lecturer  of 
GroBvenor  Chapel  (1870-72);    chaplain  (1872-^) 
and  preacher  (1880-06)  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  London; 
rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Comhill  (1896-1903),  and 
since  1903  has  been  dean  of  Canterbury.    He  was 
Boyle  Lecturer  (1874-75),  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  King^s  CoUege,  London  (1875-83),  and 
principal  of  the  same  institution  (1883-96);    select 
preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1878, 1890,  and  1901,  and 
at  Oxford  in  1880-82,  Bampton  Lecturer  at  the  lat- 
ter university  in  1879,  examining  chaplain  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1883-1903,  honorary 
chaplain  to  the  queen  in  1884-89,  and  chaplain-in-or- 
dinary in  1889-1901,  and  honorary  chaplain  to  the 
king  in  1901-03,  prebendary  of  Consumpta-per- 
Mare  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1881-1903,  rural 
dean  of  the  East  City  in  1900-03,  and  dean  of  Can- 
terbury since  1903.    Besides  editing  A  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography,  Literatiiref  Sects,  and  DoO" 
trines,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Age  of  Charle- 
magne (in  collaboration  with  Sir  William  Smith;   4 
vols.,    London,    1880-86;    in  part    rewritten,    re- 
vised, and  reissued  in  one  volume  as  A  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography  and  Literature  to  the  End  of 
the  Sixth  Century,  London  and  Boston,  1911,  in  col- 
laboration with  W.  C.  Piercy);  The  First  Pnnciples 
of  the  Reformation;  or.  The  Primary  Works  of  IjuJther 
(in  collaboration  with  C.  A.  Buchheim;  1884);  The 
Speaker's  Commentary  on  the  Apocrypha  (2  vols., 
1886) ;  and  the  second  series  of  Nicene  and  Post-Ni- 
eene  Fathers  (in  collaboration  with  P.  Scha£f;     14 
vols.,  New  York,  1890-1900),  he  has  written  Chris- 
iianiiy    and    Morality  (Boyle  lectures;      London, 
1876);  The  Foundations  of  Faith  (Bampton  lectures; 
1880) ;  The  Gospel  and  its  WUnesses  (1883) ;  The  Stu- 
dents* Manual  of  the  Evidences  of  ChnstianUy  (1886) ; 
Some  Central  Points  of  Our  Lord^s  Ministry  (1890) ; 
Christianity  and  Agnosticism;  Reviews  of  some  recent 
AUacks  on  the  Christian  Faith  (1895);    The  Sacrifice 
of  Christ  (1898);   Confession  and  Absolution  (1902); 
Criticism  Criticised  (1902);    The  Bible  and  Modem 
Investigation  (1903);    Appeal  to  the  First  Six  Cen- 
turies {1905);  Principles  of  the  R^ormation  (1910); 
and  Prophecy,  Jewish  and  Christian  (1911). 

WACEER1TA6EL,  vQc^ker-na^'gel,  KARL  ED- 
UARD  PHILIPP:  Hymnologist  and  educator;  b. 
in  Berlin  June  28,  1800;  d.  at  Dresden  June  20, 
1877.  He  studied  at  Berlin  and  Breslau,  devoting 
himself  especiaUy  to  mineralogy  and  crystallog- 
raphy. He  also  entered  upon  his  hymnological 
studies.  He  became  involved  in  the  poUtical  troubles 
of  the  time,  and  had  to  leave  Breslau  for  Halle  and 
Halle  for  Nuremberg  (in  1823),  where  he  taught  in  a 
private  school  until  it  was  closed  for  lack  of  support. 
In  1829  he  obtained  his  doctor's  degree  and  was 
called  to  Berlin  as  teacher  in  the  Technical  School. 


Inl839hewenttoStetteninWarttembergas  teach- 
er, in  1845  to  Wiesbaden  as  professor  in  the  Real- 
gymnasium,  and  in  1849  to  Elberfeld  as  director  of 
the  Realschule.  In  1861  he  resigned  and  lived 
thenceforth  in  retirement  in  Dresden,  occupied  with 
literary  work  and  hymnological  studies,  so  far  as  his 
strength  permitted.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent 
founders  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church  Diet 
(see  Chttbch  Diet).  Wackemagel's  work  and 
achievements  in  the  domain  of  pedagogy,  as  well  as 
in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  especially 
crystallography,  were  important.  As  an  advocate 
of  a  Christian  national  education  he  opposed  the 
rationalistic  pedagogy,  and  published  a  series  of 
"  German  Reading  Books,"  which  were  much  used, 
and  a  significant  treatise,  C/e&er  den  Unterricht  in  der 
devischen  MuUersprache  (Stuttgart,  1843),  in  sup- 
port of  his  views.  In  like  manner  he  held  that  in  the 
field  of  the  sciences  eversrthing  is  "  spiritually  or- 
dered," and  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  empirical 
point  of  view  which  notes  only  sensuous  phenomena. 
From  his  youth  a  deep  interest  in  the  poetry  and 
song  of  the  people  led  him  to  comprehensive  studies 
in  German  history  and  literature.  His  religious 
bent  forbade  his  passing  over  the  pearls  of  German 
folk-songs — the  hynms.  In  this  field  no  one  before 
him  had  made  so  far-reaching,  thorough,  and  meth- 
odic investigation,  and  no  one  had  brought  greater 
natural  gifts  to  the  undertaking.  The  first  ripe 
fruit  of  his  labors  was  Das  deutsche  Kirchenlied  von 
Martin  Luther  bis  auf  Nicolaus  Herman  und  Ambro- 
sius  Blaurer  (Stuttgart,  1841),  a  collection  of  850 
hynms  from  the  oldest  and  best  texts,  and  a  treatise 
on  the  sources  whence  they  were  derived.  In  the 
preface  a  history  of  hymnology  is  attempted  on 
broad  lines,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be 
studied  and  written  are  discussed.  Further  study 
brought  so  much  new  material  to  light  that  Wack- 
emagel  determined  on  a  complete  recasting  of  his 
work.  After  thirteen  years'  preparation  he  pub- 
lished Bibliographie  zvr  Oeschichie  des  deutschen 
Kirchenliedes  im  16.  Jahrhundert  (Frankfort,  1855), 
in  which  he  described  1,148  song-books  and  sheets 
(against  187  in  the  first  edition;  the  number  was 
augmented  by  620  more  in  a  supplement  in  1877). 
The  second  part,  under  the  title  Das  Kirchenlied  von 
der  aUesten  Zeit  bis  zu  Anfang  des  17,  Jahrhunderts, 
mU  Berucksichtigung  der  deutschen  kirchlichen  Lieder- 
dichtung  im  weUeren  Sinne  und  der  lateinischen  von 
Hilarius  bis  Georg  Fabricius  und  Wolfgang  Ammo- 
nius,  followed  in  five  volumes  (Leipsic,  1864-77).  It 
presents  6,783  hynms.  Wackemagel  also  published 
Die  lAeder  Paul  Oerhards  (Stuttgart,  1843);  a  new 
edition  of  Luther's  hynms  (1848);  Johann  Her- 
manns geisUiche  Lieder  (1856);  Gesangbuch  fur 
Kirche,  Schule,  und  Haus  (1860);  and  Beitrdge  zvr 
niederl&ndischen  Hymnologie  (Frankfort,  1867). 

(L.  SCHTTLZE.) 

Bibuoorapht:  L.  Schulie,  PhUipp  Wackemaod  nach  aeinem 
Leben  und  Wirken,  Leipsic,  1879;  R.  Wackemagel,  WQ- 
hdm  WackemageL  Jugendjahre  t806SS,  Baael,  1885; 
ADB,  vol.  zl. 
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WADDOIO,  LinCB:  En^ifih  Fnmeuican.  hi-- 
iormn  <d  ibe  FnuMfcao  order;  b,  fti  Waurford  ^&3 
m,  «,n.«,  of  iUnk),  Irelaiid,  Oct.  16,  li)S8;  d.  at 
Rome  Scf¥.  IH,  1A57.  He  studied  theology  tn  Lin- 
boo  $aid  Coifnhra,  Po«tii|(aJ;  became  a  Fraocucan 
1007;  wa#  ordained  prieat  in  1613;  went  tn  1617  to 
flalamaneay  wbere  be  became  prciddent  of  the  Iruh 
College;  went  to  Rome,  1618,  aa  chaplain  to  the 
Bpankh  ambamador,  and  remained  there  the  rest 
of  fai«  life.  In  1625  he  founded  there  the  College 
of  flt.  laidore  for  Irish  atudenta  of  the  Franciscan 
orrler.  From  1630  to  1634  he  was  procurator  of 
bin  order  at  Rome,  and  from  1645  to  1648  vice- 
oonimiMMry.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
]/i«h  cause  in  the  war  of  1641,  and  sent  officers  and 
arms  to  Ireland.  He  was  one  of  the  councilors  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Jansenist  controversy,  and  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  in  favor  of  these  doctrines;  but, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  bull  of  Innocent  X.  (Cum 
oeetufUmtf  1653),  he  rctractcxi.  His  works  include 
Legalio  PhUippi  IIL  ei  /K,,  reffum  HispanicBf  ad 
Paulum  v.,  Orefforium  XV,,  el  Urbanum  VI JI,  pro 
definienda  earUroverna  immaciUata  coneepiionu  B. 
Maria  VirginU,  Louvain,  1624  (a  history  of  the 
oontroversy  to  decide  which  the  bishop  of  Cartagena 
went  to  Rome  as  an  ambassador,  which  was 
consequently  the  occasion  of  Wadding's  Roman  resi- 
dence); Apologeticus  de  prcBtenao  monachatu  Auffus' 
HniftnoS.  FraneUei  ( Madrid ,  1625);  especially  note- 
worthy is  liis  work  on  the  Annales  ordinis  Minorum 
(8  vols.,  Lyons  and  Rome,  162&'54;  later  ed.,  16 
vols,,  vol.  xvii.,  Index,  Rome,  1731-36) — this  is  the 
groat  history  of  the  Franciscan  order;  Wadding 
brought  it  down  to  1540;  it  has  been  continued  by 
Do  Luca  to  1553  (vol.  xviii.,  1740),  by  Ancona  to 
llAW  (vol.  xix.,  1745),  by  Asculano  to  1754  (vol.  xx., 
17U4),  by  De  Ccrroto  to  1584  (vol.  xxi.,  1844)— 
Scripiores  ordinis  Minorum^  1050,  new  edition  with 
Bbaraglia's  corrections,  1800  (a  bibliography  of  the 
ordor);  ImfnactdaUr  eonceptionis  Virginis  Maria 
opUBCulum  (1055);  Vita  ClemerUis  VIII.  (later  edi- 
tion, 1723).  He  also  edited  the  "  Sermons  '*  of  An- 
thony of  Padua  (1024),  the  Opuscula  of  Francis  of 
Assisl  (Lyons,  10^)7),  the  works  of  Duns  Scotus, 
with  a  ''  Life ''  (12  vols.,  1039),  and  superintended 
the  publication  of  the  posthumous  Hebrew  Con- 
oordancM^  of  Marius  do  Calasio  (4  vols.,  Rome,  1021), 
to  which  ho  contributed  an  essay  upon  the  Hebrew 
languages 

liiiii.uHinAPiiY:  A  "  Lifo  "  wna  written  by  hia  nephew,  F. 
Hiiml«t,  prpfixmi  to  tho  Annaif9,\  and  noparately  issued 
at  Kom«>.  17ai:  and  by  J.  A.  O'Shna.  Dublin.  188A.  Con- 
sult further:  (\  Audrrmm,  Huitoricai  Sinichet  of  the  Native 
Intth,  t«ondon.  ISCiO;  C.  P.  Mochan,  Hi^t  and  Fall  of  the 
ir%*h  Fmncietan  MonaMerieat  London,  1877;  KL^  xii. 
1141  -44. 

WABIJBN,  ^-^''ai'yon.  JOHANNES  VAN  DER: 
Dutch  Reformed  theologian;  b.  at  Amsterdam  July 
ta,  lim\  d.  at  F>anokcr  Nov.  4,  1701.  He  was 
wluctttcd  at  the  uni\tM«itios  of  I'trwht  and  I^eyden 
(llVW  >V.M,  and  took  courses  at  Heidelberg,  Gene\'a, 
and  lia.<H'l.  In  l(V(>2  he  l>oc*une  preacher  at  Spaam- 
dan).  whenc<»  ho  was  calloil  to  1/^ouwanicn  in  10(>5. 
In  lOri  ho  sor\Til  as  an  arm^'-chn plain,  hut  later  in 
the  !«amo  >iw  was  callo<l  as  pastor  to  Middolburg. 
Hitherto  ho  h:ui  Ih^ou  gintorall^*  rngsutlod  as  an  ad- 
vi»«\Htv^  of  Vooiiu.^  ^tvv.),  whom  ho  ^iought  to  recon- 


cile with  Marcshis  by  his  Eputoia  ad  amicum  de  re- 
etmnliationg  D,  G.  Vo^tu  et  D,  S.  Maresii  U660).    At 
the  flame  time  he  ?>bowed  himmelf  to  be  no  Coooei^kn 
by  hiA  polemical  rrr-atLse  against  Weliogen,  Pro  vera 
et    QfTiuina    IUf'/rm*itorum   senterUia    prasertim    iri 
Tt^gotw  de  interpr*U  Scnplura  lAnL^terdam,  1669 '  : 
and  he  also  opposed  the  Cartesian  philosophy  an<l 
the  Labadist^,  the  latter  in  hLs  Errustige  beiuiginge  van 
J.  van  der  Waeijrn  en  H.  WiUiu:i  aan  de  afdtoalende^ 
kxnderen  der   kerke  legen   de   groudt^n    van   Labadie 
(1670;.     In  Middelburg,  however,  his  position  was 
radically  changed*  as  was  shown  by  his  anonymous 
Het  lijden  ran  Chrislus  in  Geihsemane  (Middelburg. 
1674;,  and  his  Over  Pt.  XVIII.  £4  (1673).     The 
latter  treatise  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with 
A.   HuLiiu:),  to  whom  he  replied  in  his  Dispuiaiio 
van  HuUius  over  Ps.  XVIII.  beaniwoord  door  J.  r.  d. 
Waeijen  (1675).     His  zealous  advocacy  of  Cartesian 
and  Cocceian  tenets   led   to   his  suspension  from 
office  on  Dec.  11,  1676,  at  the  instance  of  the  stad- 
holder  William  III.     Waeijen  was  then  settled  at 
Amsterdam,  but  in  1677  was  appointed  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Franeker,  receiving  at  the  same  time 
a  professorship   in  theology,  though  there  was  no 
vacancy  in  the  latter  faculty.     He   entered  upon 
office    with    an    oration    De   ecclesia   ex   tUraque 
Babylone    exitu    et    eorum     inter    se    convenientia 
(Franeker,    1678),  and  shortly  afterward  was   ap- 
pointed aulic  councilor.      In  1680  he  resigned  hia 
professorship  in  Hebrew  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  teaching   theology,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  imiversity  preacher. 

Regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Frisian  Cocoeiiuis 
and  exercising  a  very  considerable  influence,  Waeijen 
had  also  to  be  a  prolific  writer.  Among  his  dog- 
matic works  were  his  Summa  theologia  Christiana, 
pars  prior  (Franeker,  1089);  Varia  sacra  (1693; 
also  containing  exegetic  studies);  and  Theologia 
Christiana  enchiridion  (1700).  Of  his  exegetic 
investigations  only  the  Dispuiaiio  continens  analysin 
epistola  ad  Galatas  (Franeker,  1081)  can  be  men- 
tioned. Waeijen  also  served  three  terms  as  Rec- 
tor magnificus  of  Franeker,  and  his  abilities  as 
an  orator  may  be  judged  from  his  three  addresses 
in  this  capacity:  De  incremento  cognitionis  ex- 
pectando  tempore  novissimo  (Franeker,  1080);  De 
semihorio  silmtii  (1688);  and  De  numero  septenario 
(1696).  His  homiletic  capacity  is  shown  by  bis 
posthumous  Methodus  condonandi  (Franeker,  1704). 
In  his  polemics,  however,  Waeijen  was  more  caus- 
tic and  magniloquent  than  con\'incing.  To  this 
category  belong  his  attacks  on  F.  Spanheim  the 
younger,  Epistola  apclogeiica  ad  Philalethium 
Eliezerum  {Willcm  Anslaer)  adversus  nuperas  Frid. 
Spanhemii  lUteras  (Franeker,  1683);  B.  Bekker,  De 
betooverde  uxreeld  van  Balthazar  Btkker  onderzogt 
en  iveederlcgt  (1693);  on  P.  van  Hat  tern,  Bri^  ter 
icederlegginge  inm  sekere  brief  bij  Pontiaan  van 
Hattcm  met  een  t'oorrcde^  daar  in  eenige  gedachten 
mxtfX'ns  de  so  genaamde  //c6r<cn  (1696);  on  J. 
Cloricus.  Di^ertaiio  de  logo,  vocabulo  non  ex  Platone 
prim  urn  rcpttHo  et  in  religionem  iliato  (169S);  on 
P.  &  Linilx)rch.  Limborgiana  responsionis  discussio 
(16W);  and  on  J.  Spencer,  Johannis  Spenceri  dis- 
scrtiUio  de  hirco  Azaztl  excU'Sstiy  prittdpey  de  Ife- 
bratorum  ritibus  mtiximam  partem  ex  ^Egyplo  arcs*- 
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sendis,  errare,  brevUer  quoque  confiUato  (in  his  Varia 

sacra,  pp.  265-622).  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

Bkbuoobapht:  The  funeral  oration  by  A.  Schulting  was 
printed  at  Franeker,  1702.  Consult:  E.  L.  Brimoet. 
Athenarum  FrUicantm  Itbri  duo,  pp.  557-677,  Leeuwarden, 
1758;  B.  Glaaius.  OodgeUerd  Nederiand,  ui.  570-576. 
'a  Hertogonbuacb.  1856;  C.  Sepp,  Het  gododeerd  Onder- 
veis  in  Nederkmd  o^durende  de  16.  en  17.  Eeuw,  Leyden, 
187^-74;  W.  B.  S.  Boeles.  FnedamU  Hoooeaehool  en  het 
Hijke  AthentBum  e  Franeker,  ii.  266-274,  Leeuwarden,  1889. 

WAGENMARNy  vOH^en-mOn,  JT7LIUS  AUGUST: 
Gennan  Lutheran;  b.  at  Bemeck  (50  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Erlangen)  Nov.  23,  1823;  d.  at  Tubingen  Aug.  27, 
1890.  Educated  at  the  seminary  of  Blaubeuren 
(1837-^1),  and  at  TQbingen  (1841-45),  he  served  as 
vicar  for  a  short  time,  then  was  lecturer  at  Blau- 
beuren (184&-49)  and  Tubingen  (1849-51)  on  WQrt- 
tembeig  church  history  and  other  departments  of 
theology.  In  1852  he  became  assistant  pastor  in 
Gioppingen  and  first  assistant  1857;  in  1861  he  ac- 
cepted a  professorship  of  church  history  at  Gdttin- 
gen.  He  was,  however,  too  diverse  in  his  interests 
to  concentrate  himself  on  any  one  field  of  investi- 
gation, nor  was  he  the  author  of  any  independent 
work  of  magnitude.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a 
prolific  writer  for  theological  periodicals  and  ency- 
clopedias. Thus  he  contributed  extensively  to  the 
JahHriidur  fur  deutache  Theologie,  of  which  he  was 


editor  for  many  years,  while  for  the  first  edition  of 
the  Herzog  RE  he  wrote  sixty-seven  articles,  and  for 
the  second  144  (including  revisions);  he  also  con- 
tributed extensively  to  the  ADB. 

Wagenmann  took  an  active  interest  in  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  his  church  and  his  imiversity.  As  a 
professor  he  frequently  preached,  while  after  1873 
he  was  a  member  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
Gustav-Adolf-Verein  (q.v.).  In  1878  he  received 
appointment  as  consistorial  councilor. 

(N.   BONWBTSCH.) 
BiBUoasAPBT:  SehttObiecher  Merkur,  Oct.  11,  1800;  ADB, 
zl.  477  aqq. 

WAGENSEIL,  vOH'en-soil,  JOHAHN  CHRIS- 
TOPH:  Apologist;  b.  at  Nuremberg  Nov.  26,  1633; 
d.  at  Altdorf  (11  m.  s.w.  of  Nuremberg)  Oct.  9, 1705. 
He  was  made  professor  at  Altdorf — ^first  of  history 
(1667),  next  of  Oriental  languages  (1674),  and  finally 
of  ecclesiastical  law  (1697).  He  wrote  the  famous 
works,  Sota^  hoc  eat  liber  Mischnicus  de  uxore  advl* 
terii  auapeda  (Altdorf,  1674;  a  translation,  with 
notes,  of  the  Mishna  tractate  upon  the  treatment 
of  a  wife  suspected  of  adultery),  and  Tela  Ignea  Sor- 
tanee,  aive,  arcana  et  horribUes  Judcearum  adveraus 
Christum  Deum  et  Christianum  rdigionem  libri  (Alt- 
dorf, 1681;  a  translation  and  refutation,  in  Latin, 
of  certain  antichristian  Jewish  writings). 


I.  Wager  of  Battle. 

The  Appeal  to  Deity  (§  1). 
The  Nationa  Usinc  It  (f  2). 


WAGER  OF  BATTLE,  DUEL . 

Progress  toward  its  Abolishment  (f  3). 
II.  The  Duel. 
History  (|  1). 


Attitude  of  the  Churches;  Difficul- 
ties (S  2). 
Ethics  of  the  Duel  (f  3). 


L  Wager  of  Battle:  The  wager  of  battle  is  a  form 
of  Ordeal  (q.v.),  the  usual  means  of  which  is  the 
single  combat,  though  occasionally  the  combat  is 
multiplex.  The  character  of  the  oideal  as  an  appeal 
to  the  deity  for  decision  in  a  disputed  case  is  fully 
carried  out,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  meeting  between 

Menelaus  and  Paris  {Iliad,  iii.  276-323). 

I.  The      In  this  there  were  sacrifice  to  Zeus, 

Appeal  to   formal  and  punctilious  arrangement  of 

I>eity.      the  field  and  placing  of  the  combatants, 

appeal  to  the  lot  for  precedence,  and 
prayer  to  the  god  to  decide  by  sending  the  guilty  to 
Hades.  That  the  case  as  described  by  the  poet  was 
not  regarded  as  isolated  but  as  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  the  times,  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  the  marshals  appear  to  act  after  a  well- 
known  method  of  procedure.  So  wherever  trial  by 
battle  is  employed,  this  same  characteristic  of  appeal 
to  deity  is  discovered.  When  the  nations  using  it 
adopted  Christianity,  the  combat  remained,  but  un- 
der appeal  to  a  different  arbiter.  Each  party  to  the 
battle  asserted  the  justice  of  his  cause  by  oath  on 
the  Gospels,  or  on  an  approved  relic;  defeat  was 
ipso  fado  evidence  of  perjury,  to  punishment  for 
which  it  exposed  the  loser,  and  he  was  disqualified 
thereafter  for  giving  evidence  or  serving  in  court. 

The  area  for  which  this  custom  is  demonstrable 
is  that  of  the  western  Aryan  peoples,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Romans.  Thus  that  the 
Celts  had  it  is  shown  by  the  Senchus  Mot  and  by 
a  canon  (no.  8)  attributed  to  St.  Patrick  (extracts 
from  the  Senchus  are  given  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Councils,  II.,  ii.  339  sqq.;  the  canon  is  in  the  same 
collection,  p.  329) .    Among  the  Teutons  particularly 


the  wager  was  at  home.  The  holmgang  (so  named 
because  it  was  usually  fought  on  a  holm  or  small 

island)  was  with  the  northern  Teutons 

2.  The     a  recognized  method  of  settling  a  dis- 

Nations     pute  or  acquiring  a  right,  and  the  vie- 

Using  it    tor  sacrificed  an  ox  at  the  conclusion. 

When  the  laws  of  the  Teutons  were 
collected  into  codes,  the  judicial  combat  was  con- 
spicuously present,  as  in  the  GimdobaJdic,  Ba- 
varian, Lombardic,  Prankish,  and  other  early 
collections,  but  not  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Danish.  The  Slavic  peoples  constantly  settled 
disputes  by  this  means.  It  was  so  thoroughly  im- 
planted in  the  Lombardic  legal  practise  that  even 
Liutprand  was  unable  to  make  headway  against  it. 
It  was  sanctioned  by  Charlemagne  (with  reserva- 
tions against  it  in  certain  cases);  Louis-le-D6bon- 
naire  permitted  it  between  an  ecclesiastic  and  a 
layman,  and  Emperor  Guy  restored  the  privilege 
complete  as  between  ecclesiastics;  Otho  the  Great 
defended  and  enforced  its  use,  and  sent  champions 
(see  below)  to  enforce  his  claims  in  his  dispute  with 
Pope  John  XII.,  and  in  971  ordered  the  confiscation 
of  the  estates  of  those  who  refused  to  employ  it; 
champions  became  a  part  of  the  suite  of  ambassa- 
dors in  order  the  better  to  enforce  the  claims  of 
rival  powers;  Otho  II.  in  983  substituted  it  for  the 
sacramental  oath;  Henry  II.  allowed  it,  as  an  ap- 
peal, to  murderers;  the  Guelph  line  of  monarchs  is 
reputed  to  be  founded  on  the  confiscation  of  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria  because  its  duke  refused  the  com- 
bat, and  his  title  was  thereupon  bestowed  upon  Welf , 
son  of  Cunigunda;  Henry  the  Lion  of  Bavaria  lost 
his  possessions  because  of  default  in  the  wager  of 
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battle;  to  the  dukes  of  Austria  was  granted  (1156) 
and  confirmed  (1245)  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  judicial  duel;  trials  for  crimes  were  often  settled 
by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  even  the  judges 
who  pronounced  decision  being  subject  to  challenge 
from  the  party  against  whom  the  case  was  decided, 
unless  the  guilt  was  clear,  a  forcible  reversion  of  ju»- 
tice  being  thus  accomplished.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  ordeals,  the  wager  of  battle  was  employed  by 
the  Church.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  the  dis- 
pute between  Hildebrand  and  the  church  in  Castile, 
when  the  pope  attempted  to  replace  the  Mozarabic 
liturgy  by  the  Roman;  a  double  ordeal  is  asserted 
for  this  occasion,  the  combat  and  the  ordeal  of  fire, 
and  the  Spaniards  were  victorious.  It  became 
common  even  for  high  ecclesiastics  to  trust  their 
cause  to  the  lists. 

But  while  civil  and  ecdesiaBtical  powers  so  largely 
had  recourse  to  this  means,  a  more  advanced  senti- 
ment attempted  to  curb  the  combat  and  eventually 
to  abolish  it.    Not  the  least  incitement  to  these 
efforts  was  the  abuse  which  arose  from  the  employ- 
ment of  champions.    This  employment  arose  in  the 
attempt  to  make  more  equal  the  chances  of  con- 
testants, to  prevent  the  powerful  from  overriding 
the  weak.    Substitutes  were  permitted 
3.  Progress  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  minors,  crip- 
toward  its  pies,  women,  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

Abolish-  and  ecclesiastics  after  they  had  been 
ment  debarred.  Gradually  this  office  be- 
came a  profession,  in  nmny  cases  adopt- 
ed by  desperadoes  who  assumed  no  greater  risks  in 
the  combat  than  they  were  wont  to  undergo  in  their 
ordinary  life.  Agobard  (q.v.)  opposed  the  judicial 
combat  in  his  Liber  adversus  legem  Gundobardi  and 
Liber  contra  judicium  Dei;  Atto  of  Vercelli  (see 
Atto,  3)  declared  it  inapplicable  to  the  clergy  and 
indecisive  for  laymen;  in  1080  a  synod  at  Lillebonne 
required  the  sanction  of  a  bishop  to  be  given  a 
churchman  who  would  engage;  Ivo  of  Chartres 
(q.v.;  d.  1116)  rebuked  a  bishop  for  ordering  the 
combat  in  his  court;  Pope  Innocent  II.  forbade 
clerics  to  enter  the  lists  (1140);  Clement  III.  re- 
peated the  prohibition;  Celestin  III.  (1101-98)  de- 
posed a  priest  for  the  offense,  and  Innocent  III. 
(1215)  confirmed  this  position;  Innocent  IV.  inter- 
fered in  1245  to  save  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame 
from  being  forced  to  engage.  The  judicial  combat 
was  first  formally  forbidden  in  Iceland  in  1011,  in 
Denmark  in  1074.  Restrictions  and  final  abolish- 
ment may  be  traced  as  follows:  by  Henry  IV.  at 
Pisa,  1081;  by  Bishop  Godfrey  at  Amiens,  1105;  by 
Baldwin  VII.  at  Ypres,  1116;  by  Centulla  I.  at 
Lourdes,  1138;  by  Philip  Augustus  at  Toumay, 
1187;  by  Alphonse  de  Poitiers  at  Riom,  1270;  by 
Charles  IV.  at  Worms,  1335;  while  the  Council  of 
Trent  (session  XXV.,  De  reform.,  xix.)  prohibited  all 
potentates  from  allowing  it.  In  spite  of  this  gather- 
ing denunciation  and  prohibition,  how  persistent  the 
practise  was  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1518 
Henry  II.  of  Navarre  ordered  recourse  to  it,  at  Pau; 
in  1538  Francis  I.  granted  the  appeal  to  arms  and  the 
default  of  the  defendant  resulted  in  his  being  sen- 
tenced to  death;  in  B^am  it  remained  in  the  code 
till  1789;  Julius  had,  in  1505,  to  forbid  trial  by  battle 
in  Italy;   in  Russia  it  was  not  abrogated  till  1649; 


in  1567  Bothwell  offered  to  justify  by  the  oombftt 
his  murder  of  Damley  (J.  Knox,  Hist,  cf  Bejarmo' 
Hon  in  ScoOand,  ed.  Laing,  ii.  560,  Edinburgh,  1895 1. 
In  Germany  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  matter 
was  complicated  by  questions  of  birth  and  standing, 
though  in  case  of  homicide  the  combat  was  obliga- 
tory; a  Jew  might  not  decline  the  challenge  of  a 
Christian,  thou^  it  is  not  clear  that  he  might  oRet 
the  challenge.  Among  the  bills  oonadered  by  the 
English  Government  when  restricting  the  powers 
of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  <Hie 
which  in  1774  contained  a  clause  that  took  away 
the  **  appeal  of  death,"  and  this  article  had  to  be 
eliminated  before  final  passage  was  granted,  since  it 
was  regarded  as  a  step  toward  dmying  the  same  priv- 
ilege to  Englishmen.  This  right  was  not  abolished 
in  Enc^d  tiU  1819.  Geo.  W.  Guj^obe. 

n.  The  Duel:  A  duel  which  took  place  in 
Germany  in  1896  between  two  moi  of  rank 
(Von  Kotse  and  Von  Schrader)  called  out  a  num- 
ber of  investigations  and  a  large  interest  in  the 

origin  and   development  of   the  duel, 
I.  Histoxy.  and  also  strenuous  opposition  to  the 

institution  as  well  as  defense  of  it. 
Von  BQlow  attempted  to  show  that  its  origin  was 
not  Germanic,  but  Spanish  and  French,  that  it  was 
derived  neither  from  the  wager  of  battle  nor  from 
the  tournament.    If,  however,  the  duel  be  defined  as 
a  combat  between  two  persons  in  defense  of  the  honor 
due  their  position,  in  which  is  involved  definite  dis- 
regard of  public  justice,  then  it  is  difficult  to  show 
that  it  is  un-Germanic.    While  it  can  not  go  back  to 
the  wager  of  battle  as  its  direct  source,  yet  in  the 
general  disposition  to  assume  the  power  to  right  a 
wrong,  to  take  vengeance,  or  even  to  show  one's 
prowess  on  the  foe,  even  a  sort  of  noble  courage  in 
the  case  of  a  wrong — in  aU  this  the  wager  of  battle 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  predecessor  of  the  duel. 
The  wager  of  battle,  however,  embraced  all  classes 
and  was  not  hemmed  in  by  an  exclusiveness  which 
characterizes  the  duel.    The  disappearance  of  the 
former  proved  the  occamon  of  the  latter,  but  the  mo- 
tives were  entirely  different;  in  the  wager  of  battle 
men  sought  their  rights,  while  defense  of  the  honor 
of  position  is  the  essence  of  the  duel.    The  latter 
institution  began  to  be  common  about  1500,  espe- 
cially in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  whence  it  spread 
elsewhere,  and  the  Romance  languages  became  the 
vehicle  in  the  sixteenth  centiury  of  a  hterature  on  the 
duel.    In  the  same  century,  also,  the  monarchs  be- 
gan to  issue  edicts  against  this  practise,  which  were 
continued  in  the  two  following  centimes.    But  a 
complete  end  of  the  practise  was  not  brought  about 
by  these  means.    In  Great  Britain  a  duel  between 
two  officers  in  1843  caused  the  authorities  to  incor- 
porate strong  regulations  against  the  practise  with 
trial  as  for  murder  in  case  of  fatal  issue  of  the  com- 
bat.   An  organization  against  dueling  was  formed 
which  included  in  its  membership  a  large  number 
of  the  nobility,  and  of  high  offic  jrs  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  in  that  country  the  duel  has  become  prac- 
tically extinct  as  a  barbarous  custom.    In  Germany 
since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  attempts  have 
been  made  to  supersede  the  duel  by  a  court  of  honor. 
William  I.  on  May  2,  1874,  and  William  II.  on  Jan. 
1,  1897,  issued  regulations  to  this  end,  the  court  of 
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honor  being  invoked  first  to  avert  the  combat  and 
then,  if  that  is  not  reached,  to  have  the  conditions 
under  observation  of  one  of  the  court.  Anti-duel- 
ing associations  have  been  formed  looking  to  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  custom. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  taken  strong 
position  against  the  duel  (Council  of  Trent,  sess. 
XXV.,  chap,  xix.);  Benedict  XIV.  refused  churchly 
burial  to  those  even  who  showed  signs  of  repentance 
outside  the  meeting-place,  and  the  ban  falls  upon 
the  attending  physician;     even  stu- 
3.  Attitude  dents'  duels  are  included  under  the 
of  the      censure.    The  Evangelical  church  has 
Cbtirches;  never  through  its  organs  approved  the 
Difficulties,  duel.     During  the  Reformation  period 
the  duel  was  not  so  much  in  evidence 
as  to  evoke  a  pronouncement  from  Luther.    Among 
the  Reformed  the  matter  of  Christian  burial  was  not 
brought  to  a  test,  and  the  care  of  the  surviving  duel- 
ist came  within  the  reach  of  the  cure  of  souls.     It  is 
strange  that  while  much  was  said  in  the  Protestant 
churches  of  suicide,  so  little  was  said  of  the  duel. 
But  the  event  of  1896,  already  referred  to,  evoked 
some  strong  expressions  of  condemnation  as  travers- 
ing human  law  and  the  divine  order.    The  difficul- 
ties were  the  greater  in  that  men  of  serious  lives 
defended  the  duel  as  a  means  of  righting  wrong?  and 
defending  assaults  on  honor.    For  the  duel  is  a  seri- 
ous meeting  with  weapons.    The  seriousness  rests 
not  upon  the  character  of  the  weapons,  however, 
but  in  the  hostihty  of  the  meeting.    The  jurists  dis- 
criminate between  two  species  of  duel,  that  in  de- 
fense of  honor  and  that  the  purpose  of  which  is 
punishment.    In  the  first  case  a  man  of  honor  feels 
that  his  honor  has  been  assailed,  and  challenges  the 
assailant  in  order  to  wipe  out  the  offense;    in  turn 
the  challenged  is  in  the  position  where  he  must  de- 
fend his  own  honor,  which  would  be  lost  by  refusal 
to  accept  the  challenge.    The  event  is  one  which 
in  its  issue  is  entirely  sundered  from  the  ethical 
qualities  of  the  participants.     In  the  second  species 
of  duel  the  purpose  of  the  challenger  is  to  punish  the 
challenged  for  some  unbearable  breach  which  may 
not  be  passed  over;  he  is  placed  in  the  position  of  a 
man  whose  honor  might  be  impugned  if  he  did  not 
adopt  this  means.    Yet  the  means  is  inconclusive 
in  its  result;    there  is  no  guaranty  that  the  guilty 
will  receive  the  pimishment,  while  the  challenger 
assumes  the  position   of   judge  and  avenger;  yet 
according  to  the  code  both  the  challenger  and  the 
challenged  from  the  very  process  itself  are  recog- 
nised as  protecting  their  honor.   This  last  is  the  sole 
sense  and  significance  of  the  practise.    Thus  far  the 
two  species  of  duels  are  identical;  the  thing  at  issue 
is  the  honor  of  the  participants,  which  is  reckoned 
with  reference  to  standing  in  a  certain  circle  and  so 
with  reference  to  ability  to  give  "  satisfaction.'' 

A  conclusive  decision  concerning  the  duel  takes 

into  account  the  value  of  that  derived  from  position 

which  underlies  the  entire  existence  of 

3.  Ethics  of  the  duel.  The  sixth  commandment  is 

the  DoeL    not  final,  for  self-defense,  war,  capital 

punishment,  and  exposure   to  danger 

are  constant;  nor  is  the  monopoly  claimed  for  public 

justice  dedsive,  since  the  demand  for  one's  rights 

ever  seeks  and  finds  new  forms  not  comprehended 


under  public  law;  no  more  decisive  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  duel  the  innocent  often  suffers  and  the  guilty 
goes  free,  for  this  occurs  in  public  administration  of 
justice;  and  the  Christian  idea  of  honor  does  not 
come  into  the  account,  since  it  is  conceivable  that 
love  for  one's  neighbor  may  involve  one  legitimately 
in  the  duel.  Abstract  and  applied  ethics  are  dif- 
ferent things.  The  Christianity  of  the  individual 
is  bound  up  with  a  nature  in  which  are  ingrown 
native  instincts  and  prejudices,  while  the  individual 
moves  in  an  environment  in  which  values  are  fixed 
by  custom.  Hence  it  results  that  he  has  to  take 
account  of  an  honor  of  position  as  well  as  of  that 
honor  which  is  his  as  a  Christian.  Each  class  has 
something  of  this,  and  sometimes  with  opposite 
results.  A  pastor  is  by  a  duel  made  unfit  for  his 
office,  an  army  officer  may  not  refuse  a  duel  on  pain 
of  losing  his  position  and  the  honor  due  to  it;  yet 
both  have  as  Christians  the  same  honor.  The  same 
conduct  can  not  be  exacted  of  these  two  men  in  their 
diverse  associations.  For  the  officer  in  the  army 
honor  of  position  is  a  vital  thing.  If  the  conditions 
of  life  are  wrong,  the  task  is  to  change  them;  if  honor 
of  position  is  unwarranted,  it  is  to  be  set  aside,  and 
the  way  is  to  be  prepared  for  abolishing  the  duel. 
Christianity  has  to  deal  with  analogous  conditions, 
such  as  the  compulsory  oath,  religious  education, 
baptism,  and  the  like;  in  the  mission  field  polygamy 
has  to  be  tolerated.  The  reason  for  these  things  is 
the  imperfection  of  the  state  of  society.  So  with 
society  in  Germany,  where  class  distinctions  are 
sanctioned  at  least  tacitly  by  the  Church,  out  of 
which  distinctions  grows  the  duel.  Indeed,  the 
latter  is  rather  a  symptom.  To  abolish  dueling 
there  is  necessary  a  revulsion  of  public  sentiment, 
which  must  work  against  what  is  at  present  an  ex- 
ceedingly strongly  entrenched  feeling.  Even  those 
who  maintain  the  code  of  honor  must  work  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  duel,  for  the  removal  of  false  posi- 
tions and  the  improvement  of  the  code.  In  the 
duel,  in  its  very  operation,  the  moral  vagabond  as- 
sumes the  position  of  the  morally  upright,  the 
innocent  stands  on  the  same  plane  as  the  guilty. 
Could  this  alleged  equality,  but  real  inequality,  be 
abolished,  the  conception  of  the  honor  of  position 
would  be  purified  and  a  way  opened  for  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  duel  which  would  lead 
to  its  inclusion  within  the  strict  path  of  Christian 
duty.  (M.  Rade.) 

Bibuoorapht:  listBof  literature  on  the  subject  are:  Hauok* 
Henog,  RE,  xxi.  750-760  (givinc  titles  of  books,  mainly 
in  German,  iasued  during  the  controversy  in  Qennany, 
1896  sqq..  concerning  the  duel,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
practise  by  public  opinion  and  the  emperor) ;  C.  A.  Thimm, 
BQ}liography  of  Fencing  and  Dudling,  London,  1896;  G. 
E.  Levi  and  J.  Gelli,  Btbliografia  del  Duello,  Milan.  1903. 
An  excellent  review  of  the  history  of  the  wager  of  battle 
is  H.  C.  Lea,  SuperalUion  and  Force,  pp.  93-216.  Phila- 
delphia, 1878.  Literature  which  deals  with  the  subject 
will  be  found  under  Ordeal.  Consult  further:  Thatcher 
and  McNeal.  Sotarce  Book,  pp.  388-400;  J.  Milligan.  Hiet. 
of  Dudtino,  2  vols.,  London,  1841;  A.  Steinmets,  The 
Romance  of  Duelling,  2  vols.,  London,  1868;  C.  de  Masai, 
The  Hiel.  of  DueUing,  London.  1880;  B.  C.  Truman,  Ths 
Field  of  Honour,  New  York,  1884;  J.  Gelli.  II  Duello  neUa 
etoria  ddla  giuritprudenza,  Florence.  1886;  A.  von  Oppen- 
heim.  Dae  Weeen  dee  DueUo,  Vienna,  1887;  C.  Thuemmel. 
Der  gerichUiche  Zweikampf  %md  doe  heutige  DueU,  Ham- 
burg, 1887;  J.  Gookbum.  Hiet.  of  Dude,  2  vols.,  Edinburi^, 
1888;    G.  Neilson,  Trial  by  Combat,  Glasgow,  1890;    G. 
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Letamturiel^Fx«dm,  Le  DuA  d  traven  Ua  dgn,  Paris.  1892; 
Vidal  de  Saint-Urbain.  Le  Dud  mu»  Fancien  rtgime  d  de 
fUM  /otira,  Dijon,  1802;  C.  de  Smedt.  Le  Dud  iudieiain 
d  rSolue,  Paris.  1895;  A.  Wiestncer.  Daa  Dudl  vor  dem 
RiehUrduhle  dtr  Rdiaion,  Grai.  1895;  H.  Pierquin.  L/a 
Juridiction  du  point  d^honneur  woua  Faneien  rkfin^  Paris, 
1904;  H.  Fehr,  Der  Zweikampf,  Beriin.  1908;  C.  L.  Brace, 
Geda  Ckridi,  ehap.  zIt.,  naw  iania,  London  and  New 
York,  1911. 

WAGNER,  vOH'ner,  CARL  JULIUS  nCMAHUEL: 
German  Evangelical;  b.  at  Greifenberg  (125  m.  n.w. 
of  Berlin)  Oct.  5,  1847.  He  served  as  field  chaplain 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  war;  taught  in  private 
families  and  in  secondary  schools,  1871-73,  passing 
meanwhile  his  theological  examinations;  was  assist- 
ant preacher  for  the  German  Reformed  congrega- 
tion in  Budapest,  1873-76;  pastor  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Church  at  Sydenham,  London,  1876-^; 
traveling  preacher  for  the  Innere  Mission,  1890-03; 
pastor  at  Pritzerbe  (Havel),  1894-1904;  and  since 
1904  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Westdeutscher  Verein 
ftir  Israel.  He  is  the  author  of  Charlea  Haddon 
Spwrgeon,  LebenMld  (Berlin,  1893);  Was  sagt 
Ckristtu  von  den  Judenf  Bin  BeUrag  zwr  Ldsung  der 
Judenjrage  (1893);  Volkserholungen  im  LichU  des 
Evangdiums  (Darmstadt,  1893);  DU  SiUlichkeU 
avf  dem  Lande  (Leipeic,  1895) ;  Zur  Frage  der  SiUr 
lichkeit  unler  der  LandbevdUcerung  (1897);  Auf  turn 
Kampf  wider  die  Idndliche  Uneueht  (Hanover, 
1898);  Angelikae  WeihnachUm  (Darmstadt,  1904); 
and  Jean  Baptiet  Hearth  (Leipsic,  1904). 

Bibuoobapht:   A.  F.  Sanborn,  in  Review  of  Review^  xxx 
(1904).  329-331;  G.  Kinc,  in  OuOook,  1907,  pp.  198-204. 

WAGNER,  CHARLES:  French  Protestant;  b. 
at  Wibersviller  (20  m.  n.e.  of  Nancy),  district  of 
Chateau  Salins,  Lorraine,  Germany,  Jan.  3,  1852. 
His  father  was  the  pastor  of  the  village  Lutheran 
church.  Two  years  afterward  he  became  pastor  at 
Tiefenbach,  some  sixty  miles  eastward,  and  there 
Charles  Wagner  got  his  elementary  education.  From 
1866  to  1869  he  studied  in  Paris  and  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.  He  then  went  to  Strasburg  for  theological 
study,  but  ended  his  studies  at  Gottingen  in  1875. 
He  served  for  a  year  at  Barr,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
St.  Odile  in  the  Central  Vosges  Mountains.  Up  to 
this  time  his  associations  had  been  with  Lutherans 
and  the  German  language.  But  in  1876  he  left 
Germany  and  began  ministerial  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  liberal  wing  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church.  He  was  first  pastor  at  Remiremont,  50 
m.  s.e.  of  Nancy.  In  1882  he  went  to  Paris.  Be- 
ginning in  a  modest  way,  he  won  prominence  and 
fame.  Besides  his  strictly  pastoral  and  preaching 
duties,  he  interested  himself  in  the  uplift  of  the 
working  classes.  With  Paul  Desjardins  he  founded 
''  The  Union  for  Moral  Action,"  and  cooperated  in 
the  university  extension  courses.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  following  books:  Justice  (Paris,  1889;  crown- 
ed by  the  French  Academy);  Jeunesse  (1892); 
VaiUance  (1893);  La  Vie  simple  (1895;  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy);  Le  Long  du  chemin  (1896) 
UEvangile  etlavie  (1897);  Auprhs  du  foyer  (1898) 
Sois  un  homme  (1899);  VAme  des  chases  (1900) 
L'Ami  (1902) ;  HisUnre  et  farciboles  (1904) ;  Pour  les 
petUs  et  les  grands  (1907);  Par  la  hi  vers  la  liberU 
(1908).  The  foUowing  are  the  titles  of  the  English 
translations  of  his  works,  arranged  chronologically; 


places  of  publication,  London  and  New  York:  YtnUh 
(1893);  Courage  (1894);  The  Simple  Life  (1903);  The 
Better  Way  (1905) ;  By  the  Fireside  (1904) ;  The  Voice 
of  Nature  (1904) ;  The  Busy  Life  (1904) ;  My  Appeal  to 
America  (1905) ;  The  Gospel  of  Life  (1905) ;  On  LAf^s 
Threshold  (1905);  Justice  (1905);  The  Upright  Life 
(1905);  Towards  the  Heights  (1906);  Wayside  Talk* 
(1906);  Home  of  the  Saul  (1909). 

WAHABEBS,  wa-hal)tz:  Adherents  of  a  reform- 
ing sect  of  Mohammedans.  The  name  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  founder,  Mohammed  ibn  Abd  al- 
Wahab  (b.  in  1691  at  Horemeleh,  a  town  in  the 
Nejd,  Central  Arabia;  d.  in  1787).  In  his  eariy 
days  he  traveled  extensively,  perhaps  as  far  as 
India;  and,  comparing  Mohammedan  life,  practise, 
and  theology  with  his  reading  of  the  Kofan,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  essence  of  the  faith  was  no  longer 
held,  its  primitive  faith  no  more  maintained,  and 
that  most  Mohammedans  were  idolaters.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  attempt  a  reform  which  should 
do  away  with  the  accretions  of  creed  and  custom, 
and  restore  the  religion  to  its  primitive  purity  and 
simphcity.  He  began  his  preaching  when  he  was 
about  forty,  polemizing  against  appeal  to  Moham- 
medan walls  or  saints,  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines, 
and  paying  honor  there  by  prayers  to  or  through 
the  saints  by  dedicatory  offerings.  He  emphasized 
abstinence  from  liquors  and  particularly  from  to- 
bacco. With  this  went  hatred  of  the  Turks,  the 
natural  effect  of  which  was  that  political  conse- 
quences attended  the  results  of  the  religious  aspi- 
rations as  the  movement  ultimately  spread  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Arabia,  excepting  only  its  ex- 
treme borders,  and  even  surging  over  into  the 
Euphrates  valley. 

Interested  in  the  movement  was  Ibn  Saoud,  who 
became  patron  of  the  founder  of  the  sect  and  lent 
his  arms  to  second  the  religious  propaganda.  He 
reaped  his  reward  in  the  founding  of  a  kingdom 
which  for  a  time  covered  central  Arabia.  His  son, 
who  succeeded  in  1765,  assumed  the  titles  of  imam 
and  sultan.  The  progress  of  conquest  went  side  by 
side  with  the  preaching  for  half  a  century.  By  1804 
Mecca  and  Medinah  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Waha- 
bees,  and  pilgrimages  to  those  places  were  permitted 
only  to  adherents  of  the  sect.  This  was  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and,  besides,  aroused 
the  animosity  of  the  entire  Mohammedan  world.  As 
a  consequence  the  Turkish  (jiovemment  entrusted 
the  curbing  of  Wahabee  power  to  the  Egyptian  Me- 
hemet  Ali.  Piratical  operations  on  the  part  of  some 
Wahabees  brought  about  also  intervention  by  the 
British  government  in  the  region  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
in  1810  and  1819.  The  campaigns  covered  eleven 
years,  and  not  till  1818  was  the  political  power  of  the 
Wahabees  disintegrated.  The  remoteness  of  the 
Nejd,  the  focus  of  Wahabee  feeling,  permitted  about 
18^  a  renascence  of  Wahabee  politicalism,  though 
on  a  much  smaller  scale.  This  r^on  is  still  devo- 
ted to  Wahabism,  remaining  nominally  Turkish, 
but  practically  independent,  and  ruled  by  two  power- 
ful sheikhs. 

The  essential  contentions  of  the  Wahabees,  apart 
from  those  mentioned  above  as  contained  in  the 
preaching  of  the  founder,  are  rejection,  as  not  bind- 
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ingy  of  the  decisions  in  canon  law  made  by  the  ortho- 
dox sects  and  also  of  ijma  (see  MohammeDi  Moham- 
UEDANisif,  v.,  §  1)  except  as  embodied  in  the  agree- 
ments of  the ''  companions  "  (of  the  prophet).  The 
result  is  that  upon  each  Mohammedan  devolves  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  constructing  his  own  doctrine 
from  the  Koran  and  from  tradition  in  its  strictest 
form.  As  exegetes  the  Wahabees  are  extreme  liter- 
aliste.  The  theological  influence  of  the  sect  is  wide- 
ly extended,  and  even  in  India  has  been  felt  as  a  po- 
litical complication.  But  that  influence  is  on  the 
^whole  in  the  direction  of  purity  and  makes  for  the 
betterment  of  Mohammedanism  and  against  its 
scholasticism.  Geo.  W.  Gilmorb. 

Bibuoorapht:  D.  B.  MaodoaaJd,  DeodopmeiU  of  MtuHm 
TheoHogy,  Juriaprudence^  and  Conatitutional  Theory,  pp. 
6(MS2,  28a>^85,  New  York.  1903;  idem.  AtpxU  of  lOam, 
pp.  47,  285,  ib.  1911;    and  the  iiteratuie  under  Ababia; 

and   MOHAIOOBD,  MoBAlflfSDANISM. 

WAKE,  WILLIAM:  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
b.  at  Blandford  (16  m.  n.e.  of  Dorchester),  Dorset, 
Jan.  26,  165&-67;  d.  at  Lambeth  Palace,  London, 
Jan.  24,  1736-37.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1676),  and  after  being  or- 
dained, went  to  Paris  in  1682  as  chaplain  to  Viscount 
Preston.  Here  Wake  came  into  close  touch  with 
GaDicanism,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  the  famous 
DetiaraJtio  deri  GaUicani  (see  Gallicanism,  §  2)  was 
formulated,  and  it  was  thus  that  he  gained  his  last- 
ing interest  in  the  French  church,  and  came  to  in- 
dulge in  hopes  of  its  ultimate  imion  with  the  Angli- 
can church  (see  Unity  of  the  Churches,  A,  1, 
§  5) .  In  1865  he  returned  to  England  with  Viscount 
Preston,  and  was  later  preacher  at  Gray's  Inn  (1688- 
1696),  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (1689-1705), 
deputy  clerk  of  the  closet  and  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  William  and  Mary  (1689),  rector  of  St.  James's, 
Winchester  (1693-1706),  and  canon  residentiary  and 
dean  of  Exeter  (1703-05).  On  Oct.  21,  1705,  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  Jan., 
1716,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Tenison  (q.v.),  he  was 
elevated  to  the  archdiocese  of  Canterbury. 

In  an  age  of  marked  latitudinarianism  Wake  was 
a  defender  of  the  true  principles  of  the  Anglican 
church  in  her  noblest  attitude  toward  those  without 
her  fold.  Toward  Protestants,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
was  courteous  and  willing  even  to  make  certain 
modifications  in  the  Prayer  Book  to  remove  some 
of  their  honest  scruples;  and  though  he  opposed 
Quaker  relief  and  the  repeal  of  certain  clauses  in  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts  (qq.v.),  his  motive  was 
not  opposition  to  those  things  themselves,  but  alarm 
at  a  very  suspicious  alliance  with  Bohngbroke  and 
other  ddsts.  In  like  spirit,  he  was  eager  for  union 
with  the  Gallican  church,  to  form,  with  the  Angli- 
can, independent  national  churches;  but  submission 
to  Rome  he  would  not  dream  of.  It  was  with  union 
in  mind  that  he  carried  on  a  long  correspondence 
with  Louis  EUies  Du  Pin  (q.v.) ;  it  was  on  the  re- 
quirement of  submission,  set  forth  by  Piers  de  Girar- 
din,  that  the  negotiations  finally  met  with  wreck. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  from  this  long  correspond- 
ence sprang  the  defense  of  Anglican  orders  by  Pierre 
Francois  Le  Courayer  (q.v.).  Wake  himself  was  a 
vigorous  champion  of  the  historic  position  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  in  a  period  which  cared  little  | 


for  such  things  he  ardently  advocated  the  value  of 
patristic  studies.  As  the  more  important  of  his 
writings  the  following  may  be  noted:  ExpoaiHon  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  (London,  1686), 
Drfenee  of  the  ExpoeiHon  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  (1686),  A  Second  Defense  of  the  Exposi- 
tian  (2  parts,  1687-88;  all  these  forming  Wake's  de- 
fense of  Anglicanism  against  Jacques  B^nigne  Bossuet 
[q.v.]),  Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Faihers, 
S.  Barnabas,  S.  Clement,  S.  Ignatius,  S,  Polycarp, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ig^ 
ruUius  and  SL  Polycarp  (2  parts,  1693;  5th  ed.,  1817; 
reprinted  in  Lord  Avebury's  Hundred  Best  Books, 
1893),  The  Authority  of  Christian  Princes  over  their 
Ecclesiastical  Synods  Asserted  (1697),  Principles  of 
the  Christian  Religion  Explained  in  a  britf  Comm^enr 
tary  upon  the  Church  Catechism  (1699;  13th  ed., 
1812),  StaU  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England  in 
their  Councils,  Synods,  Convocations,  Conventions, 
and  other  their  Assemblies,  historically  deduced  from 
the  Conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  present  Times 
(1703;  a  work  that  is  still  of  value).  A  number  of 
his  polemics  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
are  accessible  in  E.  Gibson's  Preservative  against 
Popery  (3  vols.,  London,  1738;  new  ed.,  by  J.  Gum- 
ming, 18  vols.,  1848-49),  Nature  of  Idolatry  (ed. 
Gumming,  vi.  148  sqq.).  Real  Presence  and  Adaror 
tian  of  the  Host  (x.  1  sqq.).  Discourse  of  Purgatory  and 
of  Prayers  for  the  Dead  (xi.  1  sqq.,  82  sqq.),  and  the 
Exposition  and  its  defenses  (xii.  47  sqq.).  His  cor- 
respondence with  Du  Pin  was  edited  by  ''  F.  G." 
under  the  title  D*un  Projet  d^union  entre  les  iglises 
gaUicane  et  anglicane  (Oi^ord,  1864). 

Bzbuographt:  DNB,  Iviii.  445-446  (with  further  litera- 
ture); J.  H.  Overton,  in  Lincoln  DioeeMn  Maganne,  1891; 
J.  H.  Lupton,  ArcMfithop  Wake  and  tke  Project  of  Union 
(1717-90)  behveen  the  Oallican  and  Anglican  Churchee 
(London,  1896);  J.  H.  Overton  and  F.  Relton.  ErHfl*^ 
Church  from  the  Aeceaaum  of  Oeorge  I.  to  the  End  of  the 
Eiohieenth  Century,  London,  1906,  pp.  21-29. 

WALA:  Abbot  of  Corbie.  See  AnALHABD  and 
Wala. 

WAUBUS,  wa-l^UB,  ANTOmUS  (ANTOINB  DB 
WAELB):  Dutch  Reformed;  b.  at  Ghent  Oct.  3, 
1573;  d.  at  Leyden  July  9, 1639.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Leyden  (1596-99);  preached 
and  lectured  for  a  time  at  Geneva,  and  toward  the 
close  of  1601  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  was 
made  one  of  the  city  preachers;  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Koudekerke  near  Middelburg  in  1602;  was  made 
chaplain  to  Prince  Maurice,  1604;  went  as  preacher 
to  Middelbuig,  1605,  where  in  1609  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed professor  of  dogmatics;  he  attended  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19)  as  representative  of  the 
States  General  of  Zeeland,  where  he  became  a  person 
of  importance,  being  selected  as  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Canons  of  Dort;  in  1619  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Leyden;  in  1625  he  col- 
laborated in  issuing  the  Synopsis  pvtrioris  iheologicB, 
and  was  active  in  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  States  General. 

Walseus  was  a  Contra-Remonstrant  and  an  oppo- 
nent of  Arminianism,  but  was  more  irenic  in  tem- 
perament than  many  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
dogmatic  position  is  ^own  by  his  Synopsis,  Enchirir 
dion  Religionis  Rrformatas,  and  his  unfinished  Lod 
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oommunea  theologiei.  In  the  oontroveny  on  the 
proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  he  wrote  Diuer- 
taHo  de  Sabbaiho,  moe  de  veto  »eruu  atque  uau  guarU 
pnBcepH  (Leyden,  1628).  Thirteen  years  earlier,  he 
had  opposed  the  views  of  Uytenbogaert  (q.v.)  on 
church  government  in  his  Het  ampt  der  kerekendien-' 
aren,  midUgaders  de  atUhoriieyt  ende  apsicht,  die  een 
hooghe  chrietelicke  averheydt  doer  over  toecompi  (Mid- 
delburg,  1615).  Walseus  rendered  valuable  service 
also  to  Christian  ethics  by  his  Compendium  etkicte 
AfistoUUca  ad  normam  verUaHs  ChrisHaruE  revocatum 
(Leyden,  1627).  He  did  much  for  missions  in  the 
Blast  Indies  by  opening,  as  eariy  as  1622,  a  seminary 
in  his  house  to  train  preachers.  His  name  is  still 
perpetuated  by  the  "  Walieus  Seminary  "  in  Leyden. 
His  collected  works  were  published  after  his  death 
(2  vols.,  Leyden,  1647).  (8.  D.  van  Vbbn.) 

Bxbuoosapht:  G.  Bates,  Vitm  BeUctorum  aliouot  vinrvm, 
London,  1681;  C.  Sapp,  Hel  oodgdeerd  Onderwi}9  in  Neder- 
land  oedunnde  de  16.  en  17.  Beuw,  Leyden,  1873-74;  J.  A. 
Orothe.  in  Beriehte  van  de  UtreehUehe  Zendingevereeniffuno, 
vol.  ndii.,  Utrecht,  1882;  J.  D.  de  Lind  van  Wijngaaiden. 
Anioniue  Walaue,  Leyden.  1801. 

WALAFRID,  va'la-fHd  (WALAFRIED,  WAL- 
AHFRID),  STRABO:  Theologian  of  the  first  half 
of  the  ninth  century;  b.  in  Swabia  about  808;  d.  at 
Reichenau,  an  island  in  Lake  Constance,  Aug.  18, 
849.  He  was  at  an  early  age  admitted  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Reichenau,  where  he  made  great  progress  in 
his  studies;  later  (826-829)  he  studied  under  Ra* 
banus  Maurus  (q.v.),  at  Fulda;  thence  he  went  to 
the  court  of  Louis  le  D6bonnaire,  becoming  chaplain 
to  the  Empress  Judith  and  tutor  to  her  son  Charles 
(the  Bald).  As  a  partisan  of  Lothair  he  received 
the  abbey  of  Reichenau  in  838,  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  leave  it;  he  was,  however,  reinstated  in  842. 

Walafrid's  poems  entitle  him  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
classical  writers  of  the  Carolingian  period.  They 
include  epigrams,  eulogies,  hymns,  and  two  long 
poems  on  saints;  the  larger  poem,  written  when 
Walafrid  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  describes  a 
vision  of  the  monk  Wettin  at  Reichenau  in  824,  and 
is  the  earliest  instance  of  versified  **  visions,"  which 
later  became  so  popular.  While  at  court  Walafrid 
wrote  De  imagine  Tetricif  inspired  by  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Theodoric  the  Great  before  the  palace  at 
Aachen.  His  epistles,  in  hexameters  or  distichs,  to 
princes  and  prelates  are  also  of  interest.  His  lAber 
de  cuUvra  hortorum  is  a  poetical  description  of  the 
cloister  garden.  Walafrid  revised  the  biographies 
of  the  St.  Gall  abbots  Gallus  and  Othmar.  Special 
consideration  is  due  to  his  De  exordiia  et  incrementis 
rerum  ecdeeiasticarum  (written  840-842,  printed 
in  Hettorp's  ScripioreSf  Cologne,  1568),  a  com- 
pendium of  Christian  archeology  in  thirty-two 
books,  still  interesting  because  of  its  occasional 
addition  of  vernacular  terms  for  the  objects 
discussed.  He  took  a  middle  course  between 
superstitious  iconolatry  and  Greek  iconockusm; 
his  eucharistic  doctrine  was  evidently  not  the 
transubstantiation  of  Paschasius  Radbertus  (q.v.), 
his  famous  contemporary.  His  chief  renown  was 
won  by  the  great  exegetic  compilation  in  which 
he  had  the  major  part,  the  Glosaa  ordinaria.  This, 
for  nearly  five  centuries,  served  as  the  main  source  of 
Biblical  science  for  the  West,  and  was  reissued  again 
and  again,  usually  with  the  work  of  Lyra,  until  the 


seventeenth  century.  In  the  oldest  edition  (4  vols.. 
n.p.,  n.d.)  the  Latin  text  of  the  Bible  is  surrounded 
by  the  glosses,  a  rich  collection  of  citations  from  the 
Church  Fathers  elucidating  the  text.  Between  the 
lines  of  the  text  are  brief  scholia,  written  by  Anaelxn 
of  Laon  in  the  twelfth  century.  Walafrid's  own 
glosses  are,  in  general,  apt  and  scholarly.  They  in- 
clude explanations  of  the  names  and  problems  which 
occasion  them,  though  the  majority  are  devoted  to 
mystical-allegorical  exegesis;  sev^al  glosses,  even 
from  the  same  author,  may  be  given  on  a  sin^e  pas- 
sage. The  names  of  many  of  the  authors  cited  are 
given,  the  most  frequent  being  Jerome,  Gregory, 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Bede;  Ambrose  and  Chry90&- 
tom  are  quoted  more  sparingly.  Other  names  pre- 
dominate in  individual  books;  as  Caasiodorus  in  the 
PSalms,  Origen  in  Numbers,  and  "  Esidus  "  (Hesy- 
chius)  in  Leviticus.  Many  glosses  appear  without 
the  author's  name.  These,  it  has  be^  suggested, 
were  written  by  Walafrid  himself,  once  his  name 
C  Strabo  ")  is  frequently  appended  to  glosses,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  part  of  the  ¥rork;  these  anonymous 
glosses  have  also  been  ascribed  to  his  teacher 
Rabanus  Maurus.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Walafrid's  Carmina,  ed.  E.  Dftmmler  with 
oommentaiy,  etc.,  are  in  MOH,  Poet.  Lot.  avi  Carol.,  ii 
(1884),  259-473;  and  the  Opera  are  in  MPL,  cxiii.  and 
cziv.  Consult:  Hietoire  lUtiraire  de  la  France,  v.  69-76; 
J.  C.  F.  B&hr.  GeachiefUe  der  rOmiachen  Literaiur  im  kand- 
inoiecKen  ZeUaUer,  pp.  100-105,  217-219,  398-401.  Carls- 
nthe.  1840;  C.  P.  Bock.  Die  Reiteraiatue  dee  Oetgothtn- 
k&nio»  Theodorich  .  .  .  eu  Aachen,  pp.  1-160,  Bonn,  1844; 
J.  Kdnia,  in  Frefburger  Dioceaan-Arckw-Organ  .  .  .  der 
Bntdidceae  Freiburg,  Hi  (1868),  317-464;  A.  Ebert,  AU- 
gemeine  Oeachichte  der  lAUeratur  dee  MittdaUera,  ii.  145- 
166,  Leipsic.  1800;  idem,  in  the  Sitzungaberichte  of  the 
Saxon  Academy.  1878.  pp.  100  sqq.;  NA,  iv  (1879).  270 
sqq..  X3d  (1895).  301  sqq.  (by  DOmmler).  x  (1885).  166- 
169  (by  J.  Homer),  xxii  (1896).  755.  xxviii  (1903).  507 
(by  P.  von  Winterfeld).  xxvi  (1901).  745  (by  M.  Mani- 
tius) ;  J.  von  Schloaser  in  the  SiUtungaberichte  of  the  Vienna 
Academy,  cxxiii  (1891).  167-175;  Hauck.  KD,  u.  654 
sqq.;  Ceillier,  Auieura aacria,  xii.  410-417;  Sehaff.  ChrieUan 
Church,  iv.  729-733;   KL,  xii.  1177-«0. 

WALCH,  vOIh:  A  family  of  German  theologians 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

1.  Johann  Georg  Walch:  b.  at  Jena  June  17. 
1693;  d.  there  Jan.  13,  1775;  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic  (1710-13),  and  at  first  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  classical  studies.  In  1718  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  at  Jena  for  philosophy 
and  antiquities,  becoming  full  professor  of  oratory 
in  1719,  and  professor  of  poetry  in  1721.  He 
took  part  in  the  philosophic  movements  of  the 
time,  writing  his  Gedanken  vom  pkUosophischen 
NatwreU  (1723),  and  aidmg  his  father-in-law,  Bud- 
deus  (q.v.)  to  attack  the  philosophy  of  Christian 
Wolf.  In  his  Pkilosophieches  Lexikon  (1726)  the 
dawning  of  rationalism  may  be  discerned,  and  his 
acceptance  of  "  natural  theology,"  though  with  ad- 
herence to  Lutheran  doctrines,  is  also  evident  in  his 
EirdeUung  in  die  Philosophie  (Latin  ed.,  1738)  and 
Obaervatumes  in  Novi  TestamenU  libroSf  qvarum 
prima  pars  ea  coniinet  loca  qua  ex  historia  philo90- 
phiof  Ulustrantur  (1727). 

In  1724  Walch  became  associate  professor  of  the- 
ology, full  professor  in  1728,  senior  professor  in  1750, 
and  in  1754  ecclesiastical  councilor  for  Saxe- 
Weimar.  He  wrote  extensively  on  theology.  First 
editing  a  compend  of   Buddeus'   InsUtutiones  dog- 
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rnaiica  (1723),  he  prepared  for  his  own  lectures  an 
Einleitung  in  die  ehrisUiche  Moral  (Jena,  1757),  and 
Einleitung  in  die  dogmatiache  and  in  die  polenmche 
(iotUsffelahrheU  (2  vols.,  1752-67).  Further  serv- 
ices in  behalf  of  theological  literature  are  his  edi- 
tion of  Bosius'  Introductio  in  notitiam  ecriptorum 
eecUeiasHcorum  (1723);  the  still  important  BibUo- 
theca  theologica  selecta  (4  vols.,  1757--65);  and  Bib- 
lioiheca  pairieHca  liUerariie  ddnotationibua  inetmcta 
(1770).  He  edited  the  works  of  Luther  (24  vols., 
Halle,  1740-52)  with  valuable  introductions  and  the 
inclusion  of  many  documents  of  the  Reformation 
period.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  his  IrUro- 
ditcHo  in  libroa  aymbolicoB  ecdeeuB  LutheranoB  (Jena, 
1732);  and  his  edition,  in  German  and  Latin,  of  the 
Christliches  Konkordienbuch  (1750).  Inspired  by 
Buddeus,  Walch  wrote,  in  1724,  his  Theologische 
Einleitung  in  die  vomehmsten  ReligionsetreiHgkeitenf 
etc.,  which  expanded  into  five  volumes,  under  the 
title  Hislorieche  und  iheologieche  Einleitung  in  die 
ReligionaatreitigkeUen,  welche  sonderlick  atuaer  der 
evangeliechAutheriachen  Kirche  entstanden  (1733-36). 
At  the  same  time  he  began  independently  his  still 
valuable  work,  Historisdie  und  theologische  Einleit- 
ung in  die  RdigionestreUigkeiien  der  evangelisch4u- 
therischen  Kirche  (5  vols.,  1730-39).  He  was  the 
author *also  of  Miscellanea  aacra  (Amsterdam,  1744) ; 
Historia  ecdeeiastiea  Novi  Teetamenti  variis  obseroa- 
tioniJbrue  iUustrata  (Jena,  1744);  and  Historia  con- 
troversies QrcBcorum  Latinorumque  de  processions  Spi- 
ritus  SancH  (1751).  Though  in  early  life  inchned 
toward  Pietism,  and  ever  seeking  to  be  just  and  im- 
partial, he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Moravians, 
whose  doctrines  were  condenmed  by  him  in  the  opin- 
ion requested  by  his  sovereign  in  1747  (ed.  J.  P. 
Fresenius,  1751). 

2.  Jobann  Bmst  Immanud:  Eldest  son  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  Jena  Aug.  25,  1725;  d.  there  Dec. 
1,  1778.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his 
native  dty,  where  he  became  privat-docent  in  exe- 
gesis in  1746,  which  resulted  in  his  Einleitung  in  die 
Harmonie  der  Evangelisten  (Jena,  1749).  In  1750  he 
was  appointed  associate  professor  and  in  1755  full 
professor  of  logic  and  mathematics;  in  1759  he  be- 
came professor  of  oratory  and  poetiy,  in  1768  senior 
professor  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  in  1770 
aulic  councilor.  Walch  devoted  hhnself  first  to 
philology,  though  after  1760  his  interest  in  nattutd 
science  became  predominant.  He  ever  retained, 
however,  an  active  interest  in  orthodox  theology, 
and  in  this  spirit  wrote  Dissertationes  in  Acta  Apos" 
tolorum  (3  parts,  1756-66) ;  Antiquitates  nauticcB  ex 
itinere  Pauli  Romano  (1767);  Antiquitates  symbolias, 
quibus  symboli  apostoHci  historia  iUustratur  (1772); 
the  posthumous  Observationes  in  MaUhaum  ex  Greeds 
inscriptionibus  (1779);  and  the  following  works  on 
persecutions  of  the  Christians:  Marmor  Hispanias 
antiquum,  vexationis  Christianorum  Neroniame  tV 
eigne  docwnentum  (1750);  Christianorum  sub  Dio- 
cUtiano  in  Hispania  persecutio  ex  antiquis  in- 
sariplionibus  iUustrata  (1751);  and  Persequutionis 
Christianorum  Neroniame  in  Hispania  .  .  .  uberior 
explanatio  (1753). 

8.  Christian  Wilhehn  Franz:  Younger  brother 
of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Jena  Dec.  25,  1726;  d.  at 
Gottingen  Mar.  10,  1784.    He  was  educated  at  the 


University  of  Jena,  where,  after  lecturing  on  exe- 
gesis, philosophy,  and  history  until  1747,  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  philosophy  in  1750. 
He  now  accepted  a  call  to  Gdttingen  as  full  profes- 
sor of  the  same  subject,  but  from  1754  until  his 
death  was  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty,  first 
as  associate  (1754-57)  and  later  (1757-84)  as  full 
professor.  He  was  able  to  find  time  for  voluminous 
works  and  numerous  occasional  academic  pam- 
phlets; and  he  was  active  in  the  administration  of 
the  university.  He  became  the  senior  professor  of 
his  faculty  in  1766,  and  six  years  later  was  appointed 
British'consistorial  councilor.  In  his  lectures  he  used 
many  of  his  own  text-books,  among  them  his  edition 
of  his  father's  Theologice  dogmatical  epitome  tabulis 
analyticis  expressa  (Jena,  1757);  Compendium  his- 
torioB  ecdesiasticcB  recentissinuB  (1757);  Grundsdtze 
der  natHrlichen  Oottesgelahrheit  (1760);  Grundsdtze 
der  Kirchengeschichie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Gdtting- 
en,  1761);  and  Breviarium  theologice  symbolicaB  eo- 
desioB  Lutherans  (1765) .  He  was  a  collector  of  data 
rather  than  an  original  thinker,  but  his  work  is  stiU 
of  value,  especially  in  the  domain  of  church  history. 
His  theological  attitude  was,  in  general,  a  moderate 
Lutheranism.  His  Geschichte  der  evangeUsch-lviher^ 
ischen  Religion  als  ein  BeweiSf  doss  sie  die  wahre  sei 
(Jena,  1753)  is  little  more  than  the  application  of  a 
narrow  concept  of  divine  providence  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  His  ao- 
ciu-acy  of  investigation  and  his  abhorrence  of  mere 
hypotheses  are  betW  seen  in  his  more  noteworthy 
works  on  church  history,  especially  the  Entvmrf  einer 
voUstdndigen  Historic  der  Ketzereien,  SpaUungen  und 
Religionsstreitigkeiten  bis  avf  die  Zeitender  Reforma- 
tion (11  parts,  Leipsic,  1762-85).  He  maintained 
that  there  is  no  '^  necessary  truth  "  in  history,  but 
only  "  chance  changes  of  chance  things,"  and  that 
deductions  from  historical  facts  are  admissible  only 
when  **  physical  or  moral  necessities  "  are  present, 
these  principles  being  urged  both  in  his  Gedanken 
von  der  Geschichte  der  Glaubenslehre  (Gottingen, 
1765),  and  Kritische  Nachricht  von  den  QueUen  der 
Kirchenhistorie  (Leipsic,  1770).  He  sought  to  find 
causes  and  sources  partly  in  the  tendencies,  preju- 
dices, and  capabilities  of  persons,  and  partly  in  the 
external  circumstances  conditioning  them;  and  his 
final  judgment  was  based  on  the  problem  which  side 
represented  the  truth  and  on  the  moral  characters 
of  the  personages  involved.  In  presenting  his  con- 
clusions, moreover,  he  seldom  failed  to  apply  a 
lesson  to  the  conditions  of  his  time.  Similar  princi- 
ples underlie  Walch's  Entwurf  einer  voUstdndigen  His- 
torie  der  romischen  Pdpste  (1756;  Eng.  transl.,  Comr 
pendious  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  London,  1759);  Entvmrf 
einer  voUstdndigen  Historic  der  Kirchenversammlun- 
gen  (1759);  Bibliotheca  symbolica  vetus  (Lemgo, 
1770) ;  and  Neuestc  Religions-Geschichtc  (in  collabo- 
ration with  others;  9  parts,  1771-83).  His  polemic 
against  Semler  and  Leasing,  the  Kritische  Untersuch- 
ung  vom  Gebrauch  der  heiligen  Schrift  in  den  vier 
ersten  Jahrhunderten  (Leipsic,  1774),  is  still  of  value 
as  a  coUection  of  material.  Besides  his  important 
Monumenta  medii  oevi  ex  bibliotheca  regia  Hannover- 
ana  (2  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1757-64)  and  Philologische 
Bibliothek  (1770  sqq.),  Walch  also  wrote  among  other 
works:  ArUiquitatcs  paUii  philosophici  vetsrum  Chris- 
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Hancrum  (Jena,  1746);  Historia  canoniBoUonia  Caro- 
li  Magni  (1750);  Wahrhaitige  GeschiehU  der  Bdigm 
Prau  Katharina  von  Bora  .  .  .  wider  EtuMi  Engdr 
hards  Morgenstem  zu  Wittenberg  (2  parts,  Halle, 
1751-^);  HisiariaAdopHanorum  (Gdttingen,  1755); 
Hi8toria  Protopaschitarum  (1760);  De  gymbcli  Aih- 
ana&iani  particulis  quibu8  neceseitas  fidei  cathdieeB 
commendatur  (1774);  and  PseudoparakUton  kistoria 
(1781).  (G.  Kawbrau.) 

Bibuographt:  On  1:  A  JvbdoedAehinia  dedicated  to  him 
wu  published  Jena,  1768.  Oonault:  J.  E.  I.  Walch.  L&- 
ben  und  CharcJOer  dea  .  .  .  Johann  Oeorg  WanA,  Jena, 
1777;  J.  Q.  Meuael,  Lexikon  ventorbener  .  .  .  ScKrift- 
MleUer,  ziv.  360  aqq..  Leipeic,  1815;  J.  M.  H.  I>6xinc.  Die 
oHehrten  Tfuologen  DeuUchlamU,  iv.  630  aqq.,  Neuetadt, 
1835;  O.  Frank,  Die  jenaiache  TheoUvie  in  ihrer  ffeaehteht- 
liehen  Entmekeltmg,  pp.  71  aqq.,  Leipeic,  1858;  ADB, 
xl.  650  sqq.;  KL,  xu.  1182-83.  On  2:  ADB,  xL  652  aqq. 
On  3:  G.  Less,  Dem  Andenken  dea  .  ,  .  C.  W.  F.  Wateh, 
Q6ttin0en,  1784;  J.  N.  PQtter,  Veraueh  einer  akademisehen 
OdehrUno€9chichle  der  UniveraiUU,  Q6ttingen,  i.  121  aqq.,  ii. 
28  aqq..  Gdttingen,  (1765;  F.  C.  Baur,  Die  Epochen  der 
kirehlichen  OeechielUeaehreibttnot  pp.  145  aqq.,  TQbingen, 
1852;  ADB,  zl.  646  aqq.;   XL.  zii.  1183-85. 

WALDBCK-PYRMOIIT,  vai'dec-ptr'mont:  A 
principality  of  the  German  empire  consisting  of 
Waldeck — a  small  state  in  North  Germany  lying  be- 
tween Hesse-Nassau  and  Wespthalia — and  Pyrmont 
(about  thirty  miles  to  the  north),  surrounded  by 
Hanover,  Lippe,  and  Brunswick;  area  433  square 
miles,  population  (1905)  59,127,  of  whom  56,341  are 
Evangelical  Christians,  1,890  are  Roman  Catholics, 
259  are  of  various  denominations,  629  are  Jews,  and 
8  are  not  placed  as  to  religious  belief.  No  conver- 
sions to  B^oman  Catholicism  are  reported,  but  three 
have  joined  churches  other  than  the  national  church. 
The  Old  Lutherans,  numbering  about  520,  have 
several  congregations  but  only  two  ministers  in 
the  principality,  and  the  relations  with  the  state 
church  are  friendly.  The  total  number  of  com- 
municants is  40,984.  In  type  of  theology  the  prin- 
cipality is  conservative,  holding  fast  to  the  old 
ideals.  Philanthropy  flourishes  in  the  form  of  the 
Sophienheim  at  HeJsen,  and  a  hospital  and  deacon- 
ess' home  at  Arolsen,  the  gifts  of  the  late  Princess 
Helene.  Religious  influence  is  marked  also  in  con- 
nection with  education,  Luther's  Catechism  being 
used. 

The  church  order  of  the  Lutheran  type  dates  from 
1556,  undergoing  revision  in  1640  and  1731,  and  the 
Reformed  religion  has  never  been  strong,  even  the 
rationalistic  movement  having  little  real  influence 
here.  Consistorial  direction  partakes  a  little  of  the 
Episcopal  type.  Changes  were  made  in  1873  which 
brought  the  administration  into  line  with  the  Ger- 
man states,  progressive  changes  have  been  made 
since,  and  further  advance  is  under  discussion.  The 
consistory  is  in  two  parts,  each  consisting  of  a  lay- 
man and  two  clergymen,  and  there  are  four  superin- 
tendents. The  synod  has  sixteen  members,  two 
elected  by  the  district  synods,  and  two  appointed  by 
the  prince,  and  meets  every  three  years.  The  dis- 
trict synods  meet  yearly,  and  are  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  clergy  and  laity.  The  sanction  of  the 
prince  is  required  for  legal  measures. 

Under  the  influence  of  rationalism  the  old  church 


order  of  service  went  to  pieces.  A  liturgy  was  intro- 
duced in  1888,  but  has  not  met  general  acceptance. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  present  confusion  will  be  ended 
and  uniformity  brought  about  by  use  of  the  treasures 
of  the  past.  (Victor  Schttltze.) 

Bibuoosapbt:  L.  Curtae,  Oeaekiehie  der  evangdiackn 
Kirehenverjaeevno  in  dem  FUretentume  Waldeck,  ArobeD. 
1850;  idem.  Die  Hrehlieke  OeseUoebvno  dee  F^treLetUunt 
Waldeck,  ib.  1851 ;  E.  Friedberi,  Diegelienden  Verfa»eung>- 
geeeUe  der  evangdiachen  detdeeken  Ijonde^nrehen,  pp.  82^ 
•qq.,  Freibuni,  1885;  I.  Freienaen,  Staai  wnd  kaihoUacke 
Kircke  in  den  detdeehen  BundeaeUuUen,  Stuttgart,  1901: 
V.  Schultie,  Waldeekieehe  Reformationeifeackichte,  Leip- 
■ie,1903. 

WALDBN,  JOHN  MORGAN:  Methodist  Epi^ 
copal  bishop;  b.  at  Lebanon,  O.,  F^.  11, 1831.  He 
was  educated  at  Farmers'  (now  Belmont)  College, 
near  Cincinnati,  O.  (A.B.,  1852);  was  principal  of 
the  preparatory  department  of  the  same  institution 
(1852-54),  and  was  engaged  in  editorial  work  until 
1858.  Prominent  in  his  advocacy  of  temperance 
reform  as  early  as  1847,  he  was  also  bitterly  opposed 
to  slavery,  and  in  1857  fotmded  at  Quindare,  Kan., 
a  paper  to  promote  free  state  principles,  while  in  the 
same  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
legislature,  and  in  1858  was  elected  to  the  Leaven> 
worth  Constitutional  Convention.  Returning  to 
Ohio  in  1858,  he  entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
ministry,  and  held  pastorates  in  the  Cincinnati  con- 
ference until  1864,  while  from  1862  to  1866  he  was 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Western  Freedmen's 
Aid  Conmiittee,  in  which  capacity  he  took  an  actix-e 
part  in  sending  teachers  to  the  freedmen  in  the 
Mississippi  VaUey.  In  1866-67  he  was  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  his 
denomination,  of  which  he  has  since  been  president, 
and  from  1868  to  1884,  after  bemg  presiding  elder  of 
the  East  Cincinnati  district  in  1867-68,  was  agent  of 
the  Western  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Cincinnati. 
In  1884  he  was  elected  bishop,  and  in  this  capacity 
has  visited  the  churches  and  missions  of  his  denomi- 
nation throughout  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  i 
Asia. 

WALDBN,  ROGER:  Archbishop  ci  Canter- 
bury; b.  some  time  before  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century;  d.  at  Much  Hadham  (7  m.  n.e.  of 
Hertford),  Hertfordshire,  Jan.  6, 1406.  Of  his  early 
life  and  training  nothing  is  known,  but  in  1371  he 
was  incumbent  of  St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  and  was  latea* 
rector  of  Fenny  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  and  Burton 
in  Kendale,  Westmorelandshire.  In  1387-^  he  was 
archdeacon  of  Winchester,  but  his  talents  were  pre- 
eminently secular,  and  he  held  also  a  number  of 
political  appointments.  He  was  later  secretary  to 
Richard  II.,  in  13d5  became  treasurer  of  En^and 
and  dean  of  York,  and  in  1397  was  appointed  by  the 
pope  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  succeed- 
ing the  banished  Thomas  Arundel  (q.v.).  On  Arun- 
dePs  return  the  pope  quashed  his  appointment,  and 
for  a  time  Walden  was  confined  in  the  Tower  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  against  Henry  IV.  He  was 
soon  released,  however,  and  in  1405  was  formally 
consecrated  archbishop,  but  lived  to  enjoy  this  honor 
only  a  few  months. 
BiBUOGaAPHY:   DNB,  liz.  24*86. 
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WALDENSES. 

In  Italy  (§  1). 

In  Qermany,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and 

Hungary  (f  2). 
Internal  Development  (f  3). 
Organisation  (f  4). 
Persecutions  (f  5). 
V.  The  Romance  Waldenaes  after  the 
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Entrance  into  the  Reformed  Body 
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VI.  Present  Conditions. 


State  of  Affairs  In  1848  (|  1). 
Education  in  the  Piedmont  Vallfys 

(f  2). 
PhOanthropie  Work  and  Statistics 

(18). 
Waldensian  Emigration  to  Fkanee 

(I  4). 
The  Waldensiansin  North  and  South 

America  (f  6). 
Missionary  Work  in  Italy  (S  6). 
Waldensian  Churches  in  Italy  (f  7). 
Educational     and      Philanthropic 

Work  in  Italy  (f  8). 
Missionary  Work  Outside  Italy  (§9). 


L  Early  Histoiy:  Under  the  name  Waldenaes — 
with  its  variants  Valdesii  [the  modem  Vaudob], 
Vallenses,  LeonistsB  (of  Lyons),  Insabbatati,  Sab- 
batati,  Xabatati,  Engabots  (sabotf  "  shoe  ")i 
Sandaliati,  Sotulaiii,  and  Ck>tularii — ^Roman  Cath- 
olic polemical  writers  after  about  1180  opposed 
an  ascetic  body  of  preachers  whose  origin  they 
ascribed  to  a  Lyons  merchant  named  Valdes 
(Peter  Waldo),  Valdesius,  Valdexius,  or  Gual- 
densis.  While,  however,  at  first  only 
I.  Waldo  the  French  members  of  the  organiza- 
and  the  tion  called  their  body  Societtu  Valde- 
Pdor  Men.  «a7ia,  or  Sodi  VaJdesiif  the  official  name 
of  the  society  was  Pauj>ere8  apiritu 
("  Poor  in  Spirit  ")  J  or,  later,  Pauperes  Christi;  or 
simply  Pawperea,  with  or  without  the  additions  de 
Lugdumo  or  de  Lombardia,  The  society  itself  gave 
practically  no  information  concerning  its  founder, 
except  that  he  was  a  man  of  reckless  determination, 
and  that  he  died  before  1218;  and  the  sole  source  of 
knowledge  consists,  therefore,  of  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
notably  two  anonymous  writers  of  Laon  and  Passau 
and  Stephen  of  Bourbon.  According  to  the  anony- 
mous writer  of  Laon,  Waldo  heard,  one  Sunday  in 
May  or  April  of  the  famine  year  (1176),  a  traveling 
minstrel  singing  on  the  street  the  last  stanzas  of  the 
old  poem  of  St.  Alexis  [who  had  given  away  his 
property  and  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  thereby  had  won  great  peace].  He 
invited  him  into  his  house  and  on  the  following 
morning  asked  a  theologian  the  shortest  and  best 
way  to  Grod.  The  answer  was  that  of  Christ  to  the 
rich  young  man.  Waldo,  giving  a  portion  of  his 
property  to  his  wife,  sold  the  remainder,  bestowing 
the  greater  part  of  the  proceeds  on  the  poor;  and 
later  casting  the  balance  upon  the  street,  he  begged 
alms,  and  soon  afterward  took  a  formal  vow  of  pov- 
erty. In  the  following  year  he  was  joined  by  others 
at  Lyons,  and  gradually  the  "  poor  men  "  began  to 
castigate  the  sins  of  hoih.  themselves  and  others.  In 
the  spring  of  1179  Waldo  went  to  the  Lateran  Coun- 
cil at  Rome,  where  Alexander  III.  confirmed  his  vow 
of  poverty,  but  forbade  him  and  his  companions  to 
preach,  unless  expressly  invited  by  the  priests.  This 
was  long  observed  by  the  Waldenses,  but  finally  they 
disobeyed  the  mandate,  only  to  be  involved  in  ruin 
for  their  fault.  Stephen  of  Bourbon,  on  the  other 
hand,  ascribes  Waldo's  conversion  to  his  curiosity. 
Hearing  of  the  Gospels,  he  had  two  priests  translate 
them  for  him.  In  like  fashion,  he  later  obtained 
vernacular  versions  of  many  other  books  of  the  Bible 
XII.— 16 


and  of  the  sayings  of  the  saints.  He  now  resolved 
to  practise  apostolic  poverty,  sold  his  property, 
threw  the  money  in  the  mire,  and  began  to  preach 
in  the  streets.  He  was  soon  joined  by  many  uncul- 
tured men  and  women,  but  aU  being  unlettered,  they 
taught  many  errors.  They  were  accordingly  for- 
bidden to  preach  by  Jean  aux  Blanches-Mains,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  but  they  persisted  and  were  banned 
and  expelled.  In  1179  they  were  cited  to  appe^  at 
Rome,  where,  proving  obstinate,  they  were  decbtred 
to  be  heretics.  The  anonymous  writer  of  Passau 
rekttes  that  the  sudden  death  at  a  meeting  at  Lyons 
of  one  of  the  mqjores  so  shocked  Waldo  that  he  gave 
his  property  to  the  poor;  taught  them  to  imitate  the 
voluntary  poverty  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and 
forthwith  began  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  ver- 
nacular. It  is  clear,  moreover,  from  the  account  of 
Walter  Map,  that  the  foUowers  of  Waldo,  when  ex- 
amined in  connection  with  the  Lateran  Council,  dis- 
played utter  ignorance  of  the  simplest  Christian 
teachings  so  that  they  were  at  once  forbidden  to 
preach.  The  anonymous  writer  of  Laon,  furnishing 
the  most  elaborate,  immediate,  and  probable  source, 
followed  by  Stephen,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Waldenses  originated  according  to  the  facts  stated 
by  the  former;  that,  turning  voluntarily  to  the 
Lateran  Council  (1179),  the  pope  refused  them  the 
privilege  of  preaching;  that,  continuing.  Pope  Lu- 
cius III.,  instigated  by  Archbishop  Jean  of  Lyons, 
issued  against  them,  from  Verona,  the  buU  Ad  abo- 
lendam,  Nov.  4,  1184;  and  that  the  archbishop  ex- 
peUed  them  from  Lyons  toward  the  end  of  1184,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  1185. 

Meanwhile  the  Waldenses  had  gained  a  momen- 
tous advance  elsewhere.  In  the  spring  of  1179 
the  Lombard  Humiliati  (q.v.)  likewise  sought  at 
Rome  to  have  their  statutes  confirmed  and  to  be 
allowed  to  preach  and  hold  religious  gatherings. 

They  were,  however,  also  refused,  and 

2.  The      the  similarity  of  their  aims  and  for- 

Lombard    tunes  led  to  a  fusion   of  Waldenses 

Humiliati.  and  Humiliati.     The  latter  recognized 

Waldo  as  leader,  and  assumed  the  name 
Pauperes  apiritUf  and  the  customs  of  apostolic  living 
and  preaching  abroad,  and  impressed  on  their  new 
allies  their  distinctive  custom  of  uniting  those  breth- 
ren who  felt  themselves  unfitted  for  preaching  and 
pastoral  care  into  sBcetic  companies  of  ktborers.  A 
second  branch  of  Waldenses  was  thus  established  in 
Lombardy,  their  chief  center  being  MUan,  where  in 
1209  they  numbered  over  a  hundred.  They  were 
also  in  Cremona  (1210),  Bergamo,  and,  at  least  as 
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missionarieSi  in  a  number  of  towns  in  northern  and 
northwestern  Italy.  They  were  in  Strasburg  (121 1 ) , 
Bavaria  and  Austria  (1218),  and  in  the  diocese  of 
Treves  and  the  r^on  surrounding  Mains  (1231). 
The  determined  effort  to  suppress  heresy,  then  made 
throughout  middle  and  southern  Germany,  was  di- 
rected primarily  against  them.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  Waldenses  had  extended  their  territory,  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  take  measures  against 
them  in  Toul  (1192),  Metz  (1199-1200),  and  Li^ 
(1203).  They  were  also  present  in  Flanders  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  south 
remained  their  chief  field  of  operations.  In  Langue- 
doc  they  engaged  the  attention  of  the  bishops  as 
early  as  the  ninth  decade  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
they  soon  caused  commotion  in  Aragon  and  Cata- 
lonia. Here  and  in  Languedoc  they  were,  in  all  like- 
lihood, most  widely  spread,  numerous,  and  influen- 
tial about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  were  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  laity  of  the  bourgeois  and  peasant  classes, 
though  a  few  priests  and  men  of  culture,  and  even 
monks,  were  to  be  found  among  them. 

The  papal  ban  (1184)  had  empowered  the  authori- 
ties of  both  Church  and  State  to  proceed  against  the 
Waldenses.  In  1194  Alfonso  II.  of  Spain  issued  an 
edict  that  all  who  should  harbor,  give 
3.  Repre»-  food  and  drink,  or  even  listen  to  the 
sion.  Waldenses  should  be  punished  by  con- 
fiscation of  property  and  prosecuted  for 
Ihae  majesUf  while  any  injury  might  be  inflicted  on 
the  Insabbatati  save  death  and  mutilation.  In  1 197 
Pedro  II.  renewed  this  edict,  with  the  added  clause 
that  Waldenses  should  be  burned  wherever  taken, 
this  forming  the  first  public  document  in  which 
death  by  burning  was  prescribed  by  the  State  for 
heresy.  How  far  the  mandate  was  enforced  is  un- 
certain, but  in  Germany  about  eighty  members  of 
the  sect  were  burned  at  Strasburg  in  1211.  In  their 
chief  missionary  centers,  France  and  Italy,  they  were 
treated  with  more  leniency.  At  Milan  Archbishop 
Philip  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  razing 
their  school,  and  in  Pinerolo  a  vain  effort  wajB  made  to 
induce  the  inhabitants  to  refuse  to  receive  them. 
In  France  only  some  of  the  bishops  at  first  proceeded 
against  them,  and  these  with  such  moderate  meas- 
ures as  summoning  before  the  courts  or  burning  their 
translations.  Not  until  the  Albigensian  war  broke 
out  in  southern  France  were  bloody  persecutions  in- 
flicted. Seven  were  burned  at  Maurillac  in  1214. 
Throughout  this  first  generation  of  the  sect  zealous 
efforts  were  made  to  reclaim  them  gently,  or  at  least 
to  refute  their  peculiar  tenets;  and  Bernard  of  Font- 
caud,  Alanus  ab  Insulis,  and  Eberhard  of  Bethune 
then  composed  their  works  against  the  adherents  of 
Waldo.  In  Languedoc  there  were  attempts  to  recon- 
cile them  with  the  Church  by  means  of  religious 
colloquies  at  an  unknown  place  previous  to  1191, 
and  at  the  castle  of  Pamiers  in  1206.  At  the  latter 
the  Waldensian  Duran  of  Huesca  agreed  to  submit, 
provided  he  might  retain  his  habit  and  his  mode  of 
life,  and  the  Church  was  soon  able  to  form  from 
reconciled  Waldenses  a  new  brand  of  poor  preachers, 
the  Pauperes  Catholici  (q.v.),  who,  it  was  vainly 
hoped,  would  render  valuable  service  in  combating 
the  Waldensian  heresy. 


At  a  very  early  date  dissensions  arose.  Waldo  vain- 
ly demanded  the  dissolution  of  the  associations  of 
laborers.  He  permitted  the  dissolution  of  marriage 
in  case  one  wished  to  join  his  ranks,  while  the  Lom- 
bards were  of  the  opinion  that  the  consent  of  the  wife 
was  necessary.  The  Lombards,  because  of  his  in- 
sistence, desired  to  become  independent 
4.  Lombard  of  him,  and  have  a  leader  of  their  own. 
Secession.  The  result  was  a  crisis, which  reached  its 
climax  about  1210,  and  a  final  rupture 
took  place  between  the  two  bodies,  the  Lombards 
choosing  their  own  leader  in  the  simple  and  unlet- 
tered Giovanni  di  Ronco.  These  internal  dissen- 
sions probably  explain  why,  at  this  period,  the  sect 
made  so  slight  a  resistance  to  Roman  Catholic  efforts 
for  their  conversion,  and  why  it  now  lost  so  many  of 
its  members,  particularly  of  the  more  cultured  class. 
This  loss,  and  the  considerable  success  of  the  Pau- 
peres Catholici  made  the  more  moderate  spirits  in 
both  factions  anxious  for  reunion,  and  the  death  of 
both  leaders  opened  the  way.  In  May,  1218,  there- 
fore, six  delegates  from  both  sides  met  at  B^^gamo. 
Generous  concessions  were  made  to  the  Lombards, 
but  two  points  the  Waldenses  would  not  yield :  Lom- 
bard recognition  of  Waldo  and  his  otherwise  un- 
known colleague  Vivet  as  "  blessed  ";  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  distinctively  Lombard  sacramental 
doctrine,  for  which  only  toleration,  not  acceptance, 
had  been  asked.  The  Lombards  refused  to  comply 
on  these  two  points,  and  negotiations  were  accord- 
ingly broken  off,  never  to  be  resumed.  Both  were 
guilty  of  narrowness,  yet  the  final  cause  of  the  divi- 
sion is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Lombards 
were  already  an  oi^ganized  conmtiunity  with  fixed 
regulations  and  self-oonsdousness  when  they  joined 
the  Waldenses. 

n.  Ideal,  Method,  and  Govemment  of  the  Poor 
Men:  That  the  purpose  of  Waldo  was  a  return  to 
apostolic  poverty,  with  a  general  revival  of  apos- 
tolic Ufe  based  especially  on  Matt,  x.,  is  finnly 
established.  The  dearth  of  direct  information 
concerning  his  regulations  finds,  however,  a  certain 
degree  of  compensation  in  two  indirect 
X.  Character  som*ces:  the  statements  regarding  the 
and  Rule.  French  and  Lombard  "  poor  men  "  in 
later  times;  and  the  authentic  data 
afforded  by  Innocent  III.  concerning  the  Pauperes 
Catholici,  to  whom  the  pope  left,  so  far  as  possible, 
their  old  usages  and  organization.  Inasmuch  as  all 
regular  intercourse  was  broken  off  permanently,  it 
may  be  considered  a  rule  that  all  institutions  and 
practises  found  in  later  times  conmion  to  both  Wal- 
denses and  Lombards  date  from  before  the  schism. 
The  "  society  "  of  the  "  poor  in  spirit "  was  pri- 
marily nothing  but  an  ascetic  association  of  men  and 
women  who  renounced  the  world,  formally  vowed  to 
practise  apostolic  poverty  and  the  apostolic  calling, 
and  wore  as  an  outward  symbol  the  apostolic  habit. 
They  alone,  later  called  in  the  Lombard-German 
group  also  ''  masters,"  ''  apostles,''  and  even 
"  lords,"  were  members  of  the  "  society  ";  the  re- 
cent converts  and  "  friends  "  who  remained  in  the 
world  had  no  share  in  their  privileges  and  duties.  By 
the  excommunication  of  the  society  its  character 
changed  long  before  the  schism;  and  Waldo,  who 
had  abeady  claimed  recognition  as  a  bishop,  and 
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who  had  asserted  the  power  of  consecrating  the 
Eucharist,  prepared  the  way  for  the  transformation 
of  his  following  into  a  sect  or  antichurch,  a  tenden- 
cy present  already  in  1184.    Under  the  pressure  of 
persecution   even  the  "  friends "  felt  themselves 
sectaries,  and  became  increasingly  merged  with  the 
main  body  of  Waldenses,  although  the  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  was  never  forgotten  by 
Roman  Catholic  writers.    The  condition  for  admis- 
sion to  the  "  society  "  was,  from  the  first,  "  conver- 
sion," in  its  monastic  sense  of  renunciation  of  the 
worldly  state  and  vocation  and  personal  property, 
and  the  dissolution  of  a  previous  marriage.    Recep- 
tion into  the  oonmiimity  seems  originally  to  have  fol- 
lowed directly;  but  even  before  the  schism  a  period 
of  probation  was  required  of  one  or  two  years  in  the 
German-Lombard  division,  and  of  five  or  six  in  the 
French.    This  period  was  devoted  especially  to  com- 
mitting the  New  Testament  to  memory,  as  weU  as 
other  books  of  the  Bible;   and  at  its  conclusion  the 
neophyte  was  ceremonially  admitted,  making  at  first, 
probably  only  among  the  "  brothers  and  sisters,'' 
the  following  vows:  perfect  poverty,  rigid  obedience 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  wearing  of  the 
apostolic  habit.    Previous  to  the  schism  the  vow  of 
celibacy  seems  also  to  have  been  exacted,  while  later 
both  Lombards  and  Waldenses  admitted  only  the 
unmarried.    Finally,  the  novice  pledged  himself  to 
complete  submission  to  his  superiors.    The  '^  apos- 
tolic habit "  apparently  consisted  at  first  of  a  simple 
woolen  cloak.    Originally  the  "  poor  men  "  went 
barefoot,  but  at  least  before  1194,  they  began  to 
wear  a  sandal,  cross-tied  and  supplied  with  a  small 
buckle  or  shield  on  the  instep,  whence  their  nick- 
names.   Considerable  significance  was  attached  to 
the  sandal,  and  to  proffer  it  and  put  it  on  came  later 
to  be  a  part  of  the  solenm  rite  of  reception.    Thus 
attired,  the  "  poor  men  "  roamed,  two  by  two,  as 
wandering  preachers  from  city  to  city,  imitating 
Luke  X.  1.    They  were  forbidden  to  earn  their  Uving 
by  their  own  labors,  receiving  their  food  and  other 
necessities  from  their  friends  (cf .  Matt.  x.  10  sqq. ;  I 
Cor.  ix.  7  sqq.),  and  at  first  retmning  alms  given 
in  money.    fVom  the  very  first  they  attached  high 
value  to  abstinence,  fasting  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays;  and  they  were  equally  devoted 
to  prayer,  though,  except  for  the  blessing  at  meals, 
they  lied  only  the  Lord's  Prayer  (in  Biblical  strict- 
ness).   At  first  they  utterly  disregarded  the  canon- 
ical hours,  but  later  they  prayed  seven  times  daily. 
At  a  very  early  time,  moreover,  probably  under  the 
influence  of  the  Cathari  (see  New  Manicheans,  II.), 
they  refused  every  form  of  oath  (cf.  Matt.  v.  34 
sqq.),  abhorred  every  falsehood  as  a  mortal  sin,  and 
condemned  shedding  of  blood,  even  in  a  righteous 
war  or  in  capital  punishment  (cf .  Matt.  v.  21  sqq.,  vii. 
1  sqq.).    They  held  their  chief  duty  to  be  preaching, 
though  after  being  excommunicated  they  began  to 
hear  confessions  and  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper, 
as  well  as  to  ordain  by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands. 
Yet  before  the  schism  they  had  apparently  deter- 
mined to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  only  once  a 
year,  on  the  evening  of  Maundy  Thursday  (q.v.), 
when  it  should  be  celebrated  by  a  bishop.   In  France 
it  was  apparently  the  custom,  from  an  early  time,  to 
partake  of  fish  as  well  as  of  unleavened  bread  and 


wine  at  this  celebration,  and  the  power  of  healing 
the  sick  was  soon  attributed  to  all  these  elements. 

The  preaching  of  the  "  poor  men  "  was  very  sim- 
ple, normally  consisting  only  of  exhortations  to  re- 
pentance and  the  recitation  of  long  passages  from 
the  Bible  in  the  vernacular.    From  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  latest, 
2.  Preach-  they  laid  special  stress  on  the  prohibi- 
ing  and     tion  of  oaths,  falsehood,  and  the  shed- 
Scripture,    ding  of  blood  (cf.  Matt.  v.  21  sqq.,  vii. 
1  sqq.).    The  heresies  alleged  by  their 
opponents  to  exist  among  them  only  served  to  in- 
tensify their  emphasis  upon  the  preaching  of  repent- 
ance and  the  assertion  of  their  undertaking  against 
the  hierarchy,   holding,  namely,  that,  (1)  masses, 
alms,  and  prayers  do  not  avail  the  dead;  (2)  purga- 
tory does  not  exist;    (3)  episcopal  indulgences  are 
invalid;    (4)  obedience  is  due  only  to  those  good 
priests  who  live  the  apostoUc  life;    and  (5)  that 
*'  merit  is  more  essential  to  consecrating,  blessing, 
binding,  and  loosing  than  office  or  ordination."   The 
"poor  men"  doubted  the  efficacy  of  sacraments, 
especially  the  Eucharist,  administered  by  unworthy 
Roman  Catholic  priests;  and  they  held  that  prayer 
is  more  efficacious  in  the  closet  than  in  the  church, 
besides  contesting  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  sacred 
places  of  the  Church.    For  aU  their  doctrines  and 
distinctive  usages  they  at  first  gave  formal  proof  by 
reference  to  the  Bible:    e.g.,  for  lay  preaching  to 
James  iv.  17;  Rev.  xxii.  17;   Mark  ix.  38-39;  Phil, 
i.  15;  Num.  xi.  29;    for  the  admission  of  women  as 
preachers  to  Titus  ii.  3-4,  and  the  example  of  Anna 
(Luke  ii.  36-38).    While  they  did  not  avoid  citing 
Roman  Catholic  writers  occasionally,  from  the  very 
first  they  adhered  with  the  extremest  rigidity  to  the 
minutest  and  most  literal  precepts  of  the  Bible. 
They  laid  special  stress  from  the  beginning  on  the 
possession  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity  in  the  ver- 
nacular.   As  early  as  1 179  Waldo  seems  to  have  had 
almost  the  entire  Bible  in  Provencal,  and  this  was 
very  likely  used  by  his  adherents  in  Catalonia,  Ara- 
gon,   northern   France,   and   Lorraine,    and   even 
Lombardy.    In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Bible  was  translated  anew.     Many  misunderstand- 
ings were  more  than  probable;   yet,  in  spite  of  not 
always  realizing  what  the  text  meant,  entire  books 
were  memorized  and  orally  repeated.    Even  among 
the  **  friends  "  were  some,  who,  though  illiterate, 
could  repeat  the  words  of  Christ,  the  forty  Sunday 
gospels,  and  even  Job  and  the  entire  four^Gospels. 
At  first  the  Waldenses  went  about  publicly  in  their 
apostolic'  habit,  preaching  in  the  streets,  markets, 
and  even  churches.     These  practises  they  were  able 
to  keep  up  in  Languedoc  till  late  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  elsewhere  persecution  soon 
3.  Missions ;  obliged  them  to  lay  aside  their  habit  and 
Government  to   prosecute  their  activity  in  secret. 
They  now  went  disguised  as  pilgrims, 
palmers,  artizans,  or  laborers  of  various  kinds,  some- 
times carrying  different  costumes  with  them.    Wher- 
ever they  could  find  a  hearing,  they  sought  to  con- 
vert some  from  the  world,  i.e.,  to  induce  them  to 
join  them,  while  their  other  adherents,  or  "  friends," 
they  urged  to  hold  regular  conventicles,  and  partio* 
ularly  to  abstain  from  oaths  and  the  shedding  of 
blood.    In  Lombardy  the  "  friends  "  were  at  first 
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advised  to  enter  one  of  the  aasodatioDB  of  laborers 
at  Milan  and  elsewhere,  and  these  associations  and 
conventicles,  sometimes  erecting  their  own  build- 
ingS|  formed  initially  the  fixed  centers  of  Waldenaian 
missionary  activity.  To  these  were  added  in  the 
German-Lombard  section,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
stvdia  or  **  hospices,"  in  which  the  "  converts  "  were 
trained  and  the  preachers  entertained.  The  labor- 
ers' associations,  special  objects  of  mistrust,  appar- 
ently disappeared  before  1218,  but  the  other  two 
institutions  of  conventicles  and  stadia  long  lived  on. 
[In  the  Rescriptum  (of  1218)  of  the  Poor  Men  of 
Lombardy  to  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  the  former 
still  plead  for  the  toleration  of  the  Congregaiiones 
laborantium  on  condition  that  abuses  and  vices  be 
abolished,  a.  h.  n.]  Until  the  secession  of  the 
Lombards  the  government  of  the  Waldenses  rested 
in  the  hands  of  Waldo,  who  was  regarded  as  bishop 
and  supervising  head.  It  is  evident  that  after 
1184  and  before  1210  the  society  resolved  to  cre- 
ate anew  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  It  then  recognized  Waldo  as  bishop, 
and  he  ordained  other  "  poor  men  ''  as  presbyters 
and  deacons.  The  reason  for  this  step  was  doubt- 
less distrust  of  the  sacramental  ministrations  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  these  three  offices 
were  retained  in  accordance  with  the  *^  law  of  God  " 
in  the  Bible.  Waldo  was  clearly  prcepontus  or  reo 
tor  and  bishop  until  the  secession,  after  which  the 
Lombards  apparently  continued  the  monarchical 
system;  and  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  they 
had  a  aummtui  poniijex,  who,  after  the  second  half 
of  the  fourteenth  centiu^,  resided  in  Apulia  or  mid- 
dle Italy.  There  is  mention  of  several  Lombard 
bishops  in  Lombardy  and  Germany  about  1266. 
In  France,  about  1218,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
iponarchical  rector^  only  of  two  "  procurators " 
chosen  annually.  Toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  however,  a  major  minister  chosen  for  life 
was  to  be  foimd  in  France,  together  with  other 
bishops,  or  majores,  who  conferred  ordination,  but 
exercised  no  administrative  functions.  From  all 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  episcopal  dignity  conferred 
by  ordination  was  at  first  not  necessarily  joined  with 
the  rectorate,  which  was  subject  to  the  election  of 
the  assembly  and  its  regulations.  Yet  it  was  deemed 
important  tiiat  the  rector  possess  also  consecration 
as  bishop,  which  seems  aJways.to  have  been  the 
case  in  Lombardy.  The  first  exact  information  con- 
cerning the  powers  and  duties  of  these  incumbencies 
is  contained  in  French  sources  of  the  late  thirteenth 
and  early  fourteenth  centuries.  The  deacon  (also 
called  minor;  in  Germany  junior)  was  simply  the 
servant  of  the  presbyters,  bishops,  and  rectors;  and 
when  the  ''  poor  men  "  went  out  in  pairs,  one  was 
usually  a  presbyter  and  the  other  a  deacon.  Origin- 
ally the  deacon  also  had  the  right  to  preach  and 
hear  confession.  The  presb3rter  was  empowered  to 
preach  in  the  district  assigned  him  by  the  rector,  to 
hear  confession,  and  to  pronounce  the  blessing  at 
meals.  Later  he  could  also  confer  ordination  if  no 
bishop  were  present.  In  the  Lombard-German  Wal- 
denses all  consciousness  of  distinction  between  the 
orders  of  bishop  and  priest  had  vanished  in  the  fif- 
teenth centiu^.  The  bishop,  later  called  major  or 
majoraUa  in  France,  likewise  had  the  right  to  cele- 


brate the  Lord's  Supper  and  to  confer  ordinatioQ. 
The  rector  or  prasponHis,  later  called  m/OQcr  ommtan 
or  minior  minister  in  France,  had,  in  adctition  to  his 
episcopal  functions,  the  prerogative  ci  ocmvening 
and  conducting  the  assembly  which  met  once  or 
twice  annually;  and  in  France  he  might  also  preach 
everywhere  and  grant  absolution.    Tlie  rite  of  ordi- 
nation for  all  three  grades  was  simply  conf eamon  of 
sins  (lacking  among  the  Lombard-Germans),  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  laying  on  of  hands.    In  France 
all  **  poor  men  "  were  at  least  deacons  about  1320. 
In  addition  were  the  "  sisters  " ;  but  these  were  never 
very  numerous,  and  in  France,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  resolved  to  admit 
no  more  sisters,  since  they  could  hold  no  spintual 
office;   while  in  the  Lombard-German  district  they 
lived  in  the  hospices  by  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  having  given  up  itinerant  preaching.  There 
was  likewise  a  controversy  between  the  Lombards 
and  Waldenses  concerning  the  "  mitusters,''  but  at 
Bergamo  it  was  decided  that  these  officiate  should  be 
chosen  by  the  assembly  either  from  the  recent  con- 
verts or  from  the  "  friends,"  and  either  for  a  term 
or  for  life.     [The  question  at  issue  in  1218  between 
the  Poor  Men  of  Lombardy  and  the  Poor  Men  of 
Lyons  was  whether  prepositi  (or  bishops)  should 
be  appointed  by  the  former.    Wakio,  considering 
his  own  headship  sufficient,  had  positively  refused 
to  aUow  the  appointment  of  such  officials  either  by 
the  Italians  or  the  French  in  his  own  lifetime  or  even 
after  his  death.    It  was  agreed  between  the  parties 
that  prepositi  might  be  appointed  for  life   (eter- 
naliter)  or  rectors  for  a  time,  as  might  seem  more 
useful  or  conducive  to  peace,    a.  h.  n.]     These 
''  ministers  "  were  evidently  not  part  of  the  three 
spiritual  orders  of  the  Waldenses,  but  were  chosen 
by  the  assembly  to  conduct  the  conventicles  of 
^'  friends "  and  the  associations  of  laborers,  and 
to  aid   the  itinerant  apostles.    It  thus  becomes 
clear  that  before  1218  the  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  the  "  friends  "  of  the  Waldenses.     Ma- 
jores, bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  had  no  fixed 
residence,  but  once  or  twice  each  year  all,  or  aU  the 
older  members,  of  the  sect  seem  to  have  convened  in 
a  commune,  or  assembly,  called  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics "  council "  or  "  chapter."    So  long  as  Waldo 
was  recognised  by  the  Lombards,  this  assembly  was 
overshadowed  by  him,  but  after  the  schism  it  be- 
came a  prominent  feature  in  the  administration  of 
the  society  in  Lombardy,  as  it  did  in  France  after 
the  death  of  Waldo.    This  assembly  decided  on  the 
admission  of  new  members;  chose  presiding  officers 
and  *^  ministers  ";    determined  who  should  receive 
ordination  to  the  various  grades  of  its  clergy;  exer- 
cised discipline;  considered  the  general  condition  of 
the  sect,  and  received  a  report  from  each  member 
concerning  the  state  of  the  work  in  his  missionary 
district;    and  later  ruled  concerning  the  use  of  the 
alms  and  funds  contributed  by  the  "  friends."    As 
the  missionary  field  of  the  sect  grew,  it  became  no 
longer  possible  to  convene  all  members,  so  that  from 
more  distant  regions  three  or  foiu*  delegates  were 
considered  sufficient. 

nL  The  Ancient  Waldenses:  After  the  schism 
of  the  Lombards  the  old  Waldenses  were  restricted 
to  their  early  missionary  districts  in  Aragon,  Cats- 
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Ionia,  France,  and  Lorraine.  [It  is  not  likely  that 
either  party  had  regard  to  national  or  geographical 
bounds.  A.  H.  N.]  In  the  two  regions  first  named 
persecutions  by  Church  and  State  continued,  and 
in  the  thirteenth  century  all  traces  of  the  Wal- 
denaes  vanished  from  SjMun,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  they  disappeared  from  Lorraine  and  Flan- 
ders. In  the  Franche  Comt^,  Provence,  and  Langue- 
doc,  however,  they  were  so  numerous  in  1248  that 
Count  John  of  Burgundy  deemed  himself  able  to 
oope  with  them  only  by  means  of  the  Inquisition. 
They  were  in  conflict  with  the  Church  in  Valentinois 
and  Provence  until  the  second  quarter  of  the  four- 
teenth century;  but  as  late  as  the  first  quarter  of  the 
same  century  their  great  missionary  district  was 
Languedoc,  where  repressive  measures  failed  to  di- 
minish their  activity  or  to  disperse  their  "  friends," 
who  were  sometimes  able  to  form,  both  there  and  in 
Provence,  small  congregations  with  cemeteries  of 
their  own,  as  at  Montauban,  Montcucq,  and  Gour- 
don.  After  the  inquisition  of  Peter  Cella  (1241-42), 
however,  the  ''  poor  men  "  and  their  "  friends  " 
were  gikdually  dispersed  even  in  Languedoc,  so 
that  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
they  had  become  a  secret  organization,  and  de- 
clined in  the  course  of  this  and  the  following  century. 
The  internal  conditions  of  the  sect  during  its  period 
of  decline  are  revealed  fairly  well  by  the  protocols  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  by  Bemardus  Guidonis.  The 
society  preserved,  so  far  as  possible,  its  old  customs 
and  regulations.  As  consequences  of  their  conflict 
with  the  Church  and  the  Cathari,  the  Waldenses  had 
abandoned  their  apostolic  habit,  and  the  Church 
they  regarded  as  the  "  Church  of  the  wicked  "  and 
a  "  house  of  lies  "  because  its  members  were  per- 
mitted to  take  oaths  and  its  priests  were  not  bound 
to  apostolic  poverty.  They  denied  the  right  of 
excommunication  and  enforcing  obedience,  and 
contested  the  right  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  to 
administer  the  sacraments.  They  also  denied  the 
miracles  of  the  saints,  and  rejected  their  invocation, 
though  not  the  cult  of  the  virgin;  and  they  observed 
as  feasts  only  Sundays,  the  days  of  the  virgin,  and 
sometimes  the  days  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists. 
Nevertheless,  to  escape  suspicion,  they  attended 
chiurch  industriously,  sought  the  favor  of  priests  and 
monks,  and  did  not  hinder  the  "  friends  "  from  con- 
fession to  Roman  Catholic  priests.  No  longer  a 
preaching  association  with  a  missionary  activity 
within  the  Church,  the  French  central  aflUiation  be- 
came a  sect  or  anti-church  prevented  from  schism 
and  independence  only  by  the  untoward  circum- 
stances. Hence  the  **  friends ''  came  to  be  designated 
as  Waldenses,  and  only  the  descendants  of  parents 
who  were  "  believers  "  were  eligible  for  the  *  poor  " 
clfl88  or  the  petfecH,  The  training  imposed  for  the 
order  of  "  poor  men  "  consisted  successively  of  five  or 
six  years  of  study,  ordination  as  deacons,  and  about 
nine  years  more  of  theological  study.  Entrance 
was  invariably  by  ordination  as  deacon,  which  was 
regarded  as  more  important  than  the  profession  of 
vows.  Women  were  no  longer  admitted  to  this  or- 
der. The  powers  and  duties  of  the  officers  were 
closely  defined  with  a  nu^or  minister  at  the  head 
chosen  for  life.  A  catechism,  apparently  transmitted 
orally  from  generation  to  generation,  consisting  of 


seven  articles  on  God,  seven  on  man,  the  Decalogue, 
and  the  seven  works  of  mercy,  was  arranged. 

IV.  The  Lombard-Gennan  Branch  before  the 
Reformation:  The  Lombards  successfully  advanced 
into  Italy,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Hun- 
gary. In  Italy,  Milan  remained  their  headquarters 
and  Lombardy  their  chief  missionary  district.  By 
1235,  however,  the  persecution  of  heresy  had  begun, 
on  a  large  scale,  though  how  far  the  **  poor  men," 
who  had  imitated  and  borrowed  much  from  the 
Cathari,  despite  their  opposition  to  them,  were  af- 
fected is  uncertain.  At  all  events,  their  organiza- 
tion was  not  destroyed  by  1266,  whea 
X.  In  Italy,  the  assemblies  could  be  held  more  fre- 
quently in.  Lombardy  than  anywhere 
else.  Yet  by  that  time  the  greater  amount  of  money 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy  came  from  Germany, 
thus  showing  that  the  German  Waldenses  were  then 
more  numerous  and  stronger  than  the  Lombard.  In 
the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Lombards 
seem  to  have  died  out  in  their  original  center;  but 
as  early  as  the  previous  century  the  *^  poor  men  " 
had  found  asylum  in  the  Alpine  valleys  of  western 
Piedmont  and  the  neighboring  Dauphiny.  A  tra- 
dition of  the  fifteenth  century  would  have  them 
come  from  France,  crossing  the  Cottian  Alps.  How- 
ever, the  resemblance  and  close  connection  with 
the  German  Lombards,  contradicts  that  tradition. 
Doubtless  the  movement  entered  not  by  migration 
but  by  missionary  proselyting  among  the  inhabi- 
tants on  both  declines  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  who  were 
originally  sprung  from  an  Blast  Provengal  stock. 
The  dialect  of  the  Waldensian  literature  supports 
this  view.  Precisely  when  this  mission  began  is 
uncertain,  but  the  sect  was  widespread  in  the  val- 
leys on  both  sides  of  Mont  G^ndvre  by  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  By  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury Waldenses  occupied  not  only  the  so-caUed  Wal- 
densian valleys,  but  they  were  to  be  found  in  the 
numerous  villages  in  the  valleys  of  Susa  and  the 
Sangone,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  neighboring  plain, 
Pianezza,  Castagnola,  Moncalieri,  Carmagnola, 
Chieri.  In  the  course  of  the  same  century  there  were 
also  two  southern  colonization  districts  in  Calabria 
and  Apulia.  The  first  group  of  towns  were  said  by 
Waldensian  tradition  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  to  have  been  foimded  about  1315  or 
1370  at  the  request  of  a  Calabrian  noble,  by  Wal- 
denses from  the  Cottian  Alps.  The  accuracy  of  this 
tradition  is  questionable,  though  the  names  Borgo 
d'Oltremontani  and  Guardia  Piemontese,  where 
Waldensian  is  still  spoken,  show  that  these  towns 
owed  their  origin  to  the  Waldenses.  About  1400 
some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  driven  from  Pro- 
vence to  Apulia,  where  they  founded  the  four  towns 
of  Monteleone,  Faito,  Cella,  and  La  Motta  Monte- 
corvino,  while  a  century  later  others  were  said  to 
have  founded  the  city  of  Volturara;  but  it  is  shown 
again  that  Cella  and  Faito  had  been  in  existence  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  had  received  Provencal 
colonists  in  1345  or  1347,  but  not  Waldenses.  How- 
ever, they  were  certainly  both  numerous  and  influ- 
ential in  Apulia  in  the  fourteenth  century,  so  that 
about  1380  their  aummus  pontifex  was  residing  there, 
and  was  still  receiving  moneys  from  Piedmont  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.    In  their  travels 
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from  Calabria  and  Apulia  to  the  Alpine  valleys,  the 
Waldensian  apostles  evidently  made  missionary  ef- 
forts in  central  Italy,  thus  explaining  the  communi- 
ties found  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  including  Umbria,  Tuscany,  and  Romagna. 
These  communities  seem  to  have  been  especially 
numerous  in  the  duchy  of  Spolato,  and  small  Wal- 
densian conventicles  were  also  to  be  found  in  Came- 
rino,  Anoona,  Perugia,  Bologna,  Lucca,  and  Florence. 
Even  Rome  contained  one,  but  the  conventicles 
then  existing  at  Genoa  and  elsewhere  in  Liguria  were 
apparently  survivals  of  the  old  Lombard  mission. 
The  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  energy  of  the  Ital- 
ian Waldenses,  however,  is,  that  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  they  carried  their  propa- 
ganda into  the  territory  of  the  French  **  poor  men." 
The  occasion  was  likely  the  colonizing,  by  the  Barons 
Bouliers,  of  a  few  Waldensian  families  of  Saluxzo  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Durance  in  France,  who  may 
have  been  tracked  by  the  apostles.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  they  found  remnants  of  old  French  commu- 
nities in  their  labors  in  Provence,  Valentinois,  Viva- 
rais,  Venaissin,  Auvergne,  Limousin,  and  Bordelais; 
but  at  aU  events  they  were  able  to  gather  a  series 
of  conventicles  in  Auvergne,  Valentinois,  and  near 
Tr^voux,  north  of  Lyons,  and  even  to  hold  an  assem- 
bly in  Lyons,  May  31,  1492. 

In  Germany  occurred  the  first  execution  of  Wal- 
denses  en  masse,  at  Strasburg,  in  1211  (ut  sup.);  and 
in  1231-33  took  place  there  the  first  general  perse- 
cution. Nothing  was  now  heard  of  them  for  a  long 
time  in  central  Germany,  but  in  upper  Germany 
they  soon  again  attracted  attention.  They  were 
encountered  in  Constance  in  1243,  and  in  Hall  in 
Swabia  in  1248  they  dared  openly  to  defend  the  ex- 
communicated Emperor  Frederick  II. 
2.  In       and  to  brand  Pope  Innocent  IV.  as  a 

Germany,   heretic.     In  Bavaria  and  in  Upper  and 

Bohemia,  Lower  Austria  they  spread  so  quickly, 
Poland,  and  despite  incessant  bloody  persecution, 

Hungary,  that  about  1260  the  Inquisition  found 
Waldensian  schools  in  forty-two  par- 
ishes of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria;  while  in  1315 
heretics  were  found  in  thirty-eix  places  between  St. 
P5lten  and  Traiskirchen,  the  "  poor  men  "  them- 
selves then  estimating  the  number  of  their  followers 
in  the  duchy  of  Austria  at  more  than  80,000.  Mean- 
while they  had  also  found  their  way  into  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  Meissen,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania, 
and  Poland.  By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
they  were  in  a  series  of  places  in  Hungary,  and  even 
in  Transylvania.  Half  a  century  later  the  sect  was 
first  noticed  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Wittenberg  and 
in  the  district  of  Magdeburg,  and  twenty  years  later 
in  what  is  now  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  In  southern 
Bohemia  the  Waldenses  formed  entire  villages  in  the 
German  colonies  near  Neuhaus,  about  1340,  and  in 
Moravia  they  were  so  numerous  that  the  Church 
almost  despaired  of  overcoming  them.  In  Branden- 
burg, Pomerania,  and  Mecklenburg  no  less  than  443 
persons  were  accused  of  the  Waldensian  heresy  in 
1393-94;  and  the  sect  seems  to  have  been  a  regular 
concomitant  of  German  colonization  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  foiu*teenth  centuries.  The  Waldenses 
were  equally  active  in  the  interior  of  Germany.  In 
the  last  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  In- 


quisition discovered  them  in  many  towns  beside 
Erfurt,  Mainz,  Nuremberg,  and  Regensburg,  and  in 
all  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  and  Styria. 
In  Swabia,  Augsburg  was  an  early  center  of  the  sect, 
and  they  were  found  in  Ulm,  Donauworth  (twenty- 
six  executed  in  1393),  and  other  towns.  On  the 
Upper  Rhine  among  the  notable  places  which  ihey 
occupied  were  Strasburg,  Hagenau,  and  Speyer;  and 
in  Switzerland,  Basel,  Solothum,  St.  Gall,  Bern, 
Freiburg,  Neuch&tel,  Lausanne,  Vaud,  and  others. 
Records  are  wanting  of  their  presence  only  in  the 
Tyrol,  in  the  Rhine  valley  north  of  Bingen  with  its 
lateral  valleys.  Lower  Saxony,  Frisia,  Holstein,  and, 
for  a  long  time,  the  Netherliuids.  The  Waldensiana 
drew  their  recruits  chiefly  from  the  lower  classes. 
In  Upper  Germany  they  were  especially  influential 
among  the  cloth-makers,  but  only  a  few  of  the  clergy 
or  of  the  cultured  classes  joined  their  ranks.  Among 
their  patrons  and  adherents,  however,  were  not  sel- 
dom tiiose  of  knightly  position  or  high  office,  so  that 
as  diligent  artizans  and  colonists  they  received  open 
favor  in  the  margravate  of  Saluzzo,  the  Montagne 
du  Luberon,  Apulia,  and  Calabria.  Among  their 
"  friends  "  were  representatives  of  the  higher  classes, 
especially  in  the  cities  of  Swabia,  Franconia,  and 
Bavaria,  as  weU  as  in  Bern  and  Freiburg  in 
Switzerland. 

The  Lombard  Waldensians  developed  thdr  oi^gani- 
zation  from  an  ascetic  band  of  preachers  to  an  anti- 
church  or  sect  as  quickly  as  their  French  brethren. 

As    early    as    1260    they    and    thdr 

3.  Internal  "  friends ''  formed,  even  in  Germany, 

Develop-    a  loose  but  practically  organized  secret 

ment       church,  which  considered  itself  the  only 

Church  of  Christ,  occasionally  tenned 
entrance  to  its  number  true  baptism,  and  thus  im- 
plied what  it  explicitly  declared  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  that  outside  of  it  there  was  no  salvation. 
It  accordingly  declined  all  the  claims,  hierarchy,  and 
worship  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church,  designating 
it,  as  early  as  about  1240,  as  the  great  beast  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  declaring  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  the 
Church  of  Christ  when  Pope  Silvester,  the  first  anti- 
Christ,  received  the  donation  from  Constantine.  The 
Waldenses  protested  against  all  privileges  of  rank, 
clerical  prerogatives,  the  titles  of  pope  and  bishop, 
priestly  despotism,  all  incomes  and  endowments  of 
churches  and  monasteries,  the  division  of  the  land 
into  dioceses  and  parishes,  against  councils  and  syn- 
ods, the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
penalties  and  of  marriage  law,  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  like.  They  also  rejected,  at  least 
after  the  fourteenth  century,  monasticism  in  all  its 
forms;  the  system  of  religious  instruction;  the  mys- 
tical interpretation  of  the  Scripttires;  all  ordinations 
and  acts  of  worship  not  explicitly  directed  by  the 
Bible;  all  church  fasts  and  feasts  excepting  Sundays 
and  sometimes  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension,  Whit- 
sunday, and  the  feasts  of  the  apostles;  the  blessing 
of  all  articles  such  as  candles,  palms,  water,  and  the 
use  of  articles  thus  blessed;  the  blessing  and  dedica- 
tion of  churches,  cemeteries,  pilgrims,  and  the  like; 
the  churching  of  women;  and  pilgrimages,  proces- 
sions, organs,  bells,  spires,  canonical  hours,  the  whole 
Latin  liturgy,  and  aU  else  appertaining  to  the  exter- 
nals of  worship.     More  emphatic  was  their  condem- 
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nation  of  the  cult  of  ixnageSi  relics,  BaintSi  and  the 
Virgin^  but  most  productive  of  offense  were  their 
severe  strictures  upon  the  sacraments  of  the  Church. 
Beginning  about  1240,  with  the  denial  of  the  efficacy 
of  sacraments  administered  by  evil  priests,  the  radi- 
cal   faction,   assuming   that   all   Roman   Catholic 
priests  were  evil,  proceeded  to  renounce  Roman 
Catholic  baptism  as  unnecessary;    infant  baptism 
as    worthless;    confirmation  and  extreme  unction 
sui>erfluous;  and  the  Eucharist,  ordination,  and  pen- 
ance as  administered  by  the  Church,  futile.     The 
"  friends,"  with  the  moderates,  did  not  always  fol- 
low to  these  extremes,  and  the  Waldenses  only  very 
seldom  attacked  belief  in  the  sacraments  itself.  This 
extreme  radicalism  of  the  Lombard  Waldenses  was 
due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  influence  of  the  Cath- 
ari ;    and  the  similarity  of  the  two  sects  occasionally 
led  to  their  formal  confusion,  as  in  the  sect  of  the 
Piedmontese  Martino  de  Presbytero,  which  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  in  the  acts  of  the  Inquisition 
in  1388.     Dogma  was  not  yet  the  prominent  feature 
in  Waldensian  preaching,  which  was  mostly  content 
with  inculcating  abstinence  from  oaths,  falsehood, 
war,  and  capital  punishment.     Masses,  prayers,  and 
offerings  for  the  dead  were  declared  futile,  and  pur- 
gatory was  denied.    Foremost  was  the  admonition 
of  the  two  ways  (Matt.  vii.  13-14).    In  Italy  and 
Germany,  for  preaching  and  the  instruction  of  the 
elders,  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  Bible,   (1)  an 
anthology  entitled.  Verba  aandorum  AugusHni,  Hier- 
onymi,  Ambrosii,  Gregorii,  Chrysostomi,  et  Isidari 
(such  a  collection  was  already  in  the  hands  of  Waldo) ; 
(2)  Ldber  eledorum  (probably  called  also  Liber  jtU" 
tarum);    (3)  the  "Thirty  Steps  of  Augustine,"  a 
tractate  on  the  virtues  and  vices;  (4)  Septem  articuU 
fideij  perhaps  identical  with  the  seven  articles  on  God 
in  the  French  Waldensian  catechism  (ut  sup.);  and 
(5)  a  "  Rule,"  with  data  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
sect,  apparently  transmitted  only  oraUy.    The  Ger- 
man Waldenses  of  the  thirteenth  century  possessed 
also  vernacular  poems,  which  seem  never  to  have 
been  committed  to  writing.    In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  German  Waldenses  had  interpretations  of 
the  Gospels  and  Pauline  epistles  in  the  vernacular, 
though  these  were  probably  from  the  work  of  some 
Roman  Catholic  author  and  restricted  to  the  lessons 
of  the  Church.    The  Italian  Waldenses  evidently 
possessed  a  number  of  books  previous  to  1368,  but 
after  that  date  had  scarcely  more  than  the  Bible  and 
the  lAber  electorum.    In  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  the  Waldenses  of  the  Cottian  Alps 
had  a  regular  Btbliotheca  WcUdenaiSf  but  of  its  con- 
tents it  is  known  that  a  small  portion  alone  dated 
from  the  pre-Reformation  period.    To  this  portion 
belonged  at  least  a  tractate  Vertucz;    the  Doctor 
and  Vergier  de  consoUacUm,  both  anthologies;  Glosa 
pater  nostetf  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  prob- 
ably translated  from  some  Roman  Catholic  author; 
and  CarUica,  a  translation  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
conmientary  on  Canticles  in  seven  books  (the  first  of 
which  is  lost),  with  a  few  specifically  Waldensian  ad- 
ditions.   Tbis  coDunentaiy  was  probably  prepared 
in  the  Cottian  Alps  or  in  Provence  towsoxi  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  also  the  Penitenca  and 
Pecca.    An  essentially  Waldensian  work  was  the 
great  Nobla  leygon  (ed,  £.  Montet,  Paris,  1888),  a 


poem  of  479  duodecasyllabic  verses,  written  by  an 
author  of  some  theological  training,  probably  in  the 
Cottian  Alps  after  1231.  It  is  a  missionary  sermon 
in  verse  after  the  order  of  the  minstrels,  reviewing 
the  contents  of  the  Bible  under  the  threefold  head 
of  "  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  Moses,  the  law  of 
Christ."  The  other  didactic  poems  were  proba- 
bly likewise  of  the  thirteenth  century:  namely,  La 
Barca;  Lo  Novel  Sermon;  Lo  Novel  Confort;  Lo 
Payre  Eternal;  Lo  Deapreczi  del  mant;  LAvangeli  de 
li  quatre  sementz;  and  the  corrupt  LOraczon,  In 
Germany,  as  among  the  French  Waldenses,  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury annually  on  Maundy  Thursday,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing century  this  usage  disappeared  and  the 
masters  were  confined  mostly  to  hearing  confession. 
In  the  Cottian  Alps,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  in 
Provence,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  middle  Italy,  the 
independent  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  lasted 
longer.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Waldenses  of 
the  Cottian  Alps  and  middle  Italy  no  longer  all  re- 
ceived the  Eucharist  from  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
but  took  the  bre^  consecrated  by  their  "  barbs  " 
(clericals) .  But  after  the  great  persecution  of  1487- 
1494,  it  was  received  only  from  the  priests  of  the 
Church,  except  at  clerical  ordinations  the  commu- 
nion was  celebrated  in  the  ancient  Waldensian  fash- 
ion down  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

Waldensian  organization  underwent  an  important 

change  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  German 

branch  separated  from  the  ItaUan,  ceasing  to  have 

official  relations  with  the  Italian  biishops  and  rector, 

and  regulating  its  affairs  henceforth  by 

4.  Organ-  its  own  assemblies,  which  were  held  by 

izations.  preference  in  the  large  cities  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  fairs.  The  Germans  did 
not,  however,  elect  a  rector,  for  in  Crermany  his  in- 
fluence had  always  been  weak  and  the  masters  had 
become  accustomed  to  act  on  their  own  responsibil- 
ity. In  all  probability  there  was  no  general  Wal- 
densian assembly  in  Germany,  and  no  general  or- 
ganization. At  the  same  time  there  was  frequent 
intercommunication  between  all  the  conventicles  of 
Germany,  nor  were  relations  with  the  Lombards  en- 
tirely broken  off .  In  Italy  the  strong  central  organ- 
ization was  maintained  until  the  Reformation  period. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  three  orders  of  clergy 
were  found  both  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  but  in  the 
foUowing  century  they  disappeared  from  both  lands. 
[It  seems  hardly  probable  that  so  radical  a  change 
should  occur  in  the  polity  of  so  conservative  a 
body  within  so  brief  a  time.  a.  h.  n.]  The 
only  ordination  then  known  was  that  received  at 
reception  into  the  sect,  precedence  within  the  body 
being  determined  solely  by  seniority.  At  the  same 
time  the  position  of  the  **  jimiors  "  corresponded  in 
a  sense  to  that  of  the  French  deacons,  and  the  "  se- 
niors "  to  the  French  presbyters.  In  Germany  all 
members  of  the  sect  were  termed  masters,  while  in 
Italy  they  were  called  "  barbs  "  (East  Provencal 
barha,  "  uncle  ").  The  mode  of  the  life  of  the  Wal- 
denses, who  received  in  Italy  a  new  name  at  their 
ordination,  was  practically  that  of  the  early  period. 
The  systemjof  training  was  carefully  regulated.  In 
CSermany  the  pupil  must  study  with  a  master  for  a 
year  or  two.    He  was  then  ordained,  but  must  still 
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work  under  the  superviaon  of  a  master  from  six  to 
nine  years  before  he  could  hear  confession.  In  Italy, 
the  chief  source  of  recruits  in  the  fifteenth  century 
being  the  peasantry,  the  candidates  must  first  leam 
to  read  and  commit  to  memory  the  Gospels  of  Mat- 
thew and  John,  as  well  as  sevml  of  the  New-Testa- 
ment epistles.  This  consumed  two  months  of  each 
winter  for  three  or  four  years,  after  which  the  candi- 
date studied  and  practised  manual  labor  for  a  year  or 
two  in  one  of  the  sister  houses.  He  was  then  or- 
dained, but  must  still  act  for  years  as  the  assistant  of 
an  older  "  barb.''  The  sisters  seem  to  have  been 
used  in  missions  in  Germany  as  late  as  the  fifteenth 
century;  while  in  Italy  they  then  lived  as  virgins  in 
the  houses  and  hospices  which  sheltered  the  "  l^bs  " 
and  their  pupils.  There  were  also  "  friends  "  who,  in 
Germany,  raised  contributions  for  the  masters,  and 
in  Italy  also  occasionally  aided  the  "  barbs  "  in  hear- 
ing confession,  and  in  preaching.  The  masters  were 
well  supported  by  the  collections  and  the  small  con- 
fessional gifts.  The  Waldenses  never  ceased  to  be 
itinerant  preacherB;  so  that  in  Germany,  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  changed  their 
scenes  of  activity  every  year  or  two,  and  in  Italy,  as 
late'as  1530,  every  two  or  three  years.  They  held  an 
assembly  regularly  each  year.  Meetings  in  Germany 
and  the  Cottian  Alps  occurred  almost  invariably  at 
night,  in  a  private  house  or  bam,  and  admission  was 
by  a  countersign.  In  Germany,  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  other  Piedmontese  colonies,  the  Waldenses  at- 
tended Roman  Catholic  worship  regularly;  and  only 
where  they  were  in  the  majority,  as  in  the  Cottian 
Alps,  did  they  and  their  "  friends,"  before  1487,  dare 
for  years  not  to  confess  and  commune  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  which  they  there  avoided  al- 
together. 

To  understand  the  inner  history  of  the  Waldenses 
in  Germany  and  Italy  it  must  constantly  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  were  outlawed  from  1231,  and 
had  to  be  prepared  at  every  turn  for  a  fresh  perse- 
cution.    After  the  great  persecution  in  1231  they 

seem  to  have  been  disturbed  only  lo- 

5.  Perse-    cally,  about  1260,  in  Bavaria  and  Aus- 

cutions.     tria,   and  perhaps  also  in  Bohemia, 

Moravia,  and  the  neighboring  Hun- 
garian districts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  persecution  started  anew  in  the  same 
districts,  spreading,  by  1313,  to  Silesia,  and,  about 
1330,  to  Poland,  Hungary,  Brandenburg,  Thuringia, 
and  Franconia;  but  the  next  general  suppression, 
including  also  Switzerland,  was  inspired  by  Gregory 
XI.  (1370-78).  Here  such  energy  was  displayed 
by  the  inquisitors  Petrus  Zwicker  and  Martin  of 
^jnberg  that  these  regions  long  remained  unaf- 
fected by  the  Waldenses.  It  was  not  until  the  third 
decade  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  surviving 
associations  again  dared  to  make  their  presence 
known,  being  encouraged  in  such  places  as  the  Swiss 
Freiburg  by  the  long  respite,  and  inspired  elsewhere 
by  the  Hussite  propaganda.  In  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  the  neighboring  Austrian  districts  they  seem  to 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  Hussites,  so  impress- 
ing their  peculiar  tenets  as  to  produce  a  distinct 
body,  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (q.v.).  These  seem 
to  have  sought  to  attract  to  themselves  all  the  Wal- 
densians  in  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  though 


with  imperfect  success,  for  some  of  the  Waldenses 
even  then  would  not  surrender  their  formal  union 
with  the  Church.    This  conservative  party  seems 
gilBdually  to  have  died  out.    In  Swabia  and  Fran- 
conia the  Saxon  noble,  Johann  Drandoif  (burned 
1425),  and  Peter  of  Tumau  (burned  1426),  sought 
to  attach  the  regular  Waldenses  to  the  Hussites; 
more  successful  was  the  Hussite  Bishop  Friedrieh 
Reiser  (burned  at  Strasburg,  1458),  especially  at 
Nuremberg,   WOrzbiug,  Schweinfurt,   Heilsbnnm, 
Strasburg,  Basel,  and  other  parts  of  southern  and 
central  Germany.    Yet  though  many  of  the  Wal- 
denses thus  recognised  the  Hussites  as  brethren,  they 
did  not  themselves  become  Hussites,  thdr  adherence 
consisting  merely  in  deeming  Wyclif ,   Huss,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  to  be  Christian  teachers,  allowing 
Reiser  and  the  Bohemian  Nikolaus  Pilgram  to  ordain 
priests,  from  whom  they  received  the  communion  in 
both  forms.    However,  they  surrendered  absolutely 
none  of  their  own  tenets,  and  Reiser's  propaganda 
accomplished  no  more  than  the  endeavor  of  Peter 
Chelcicky  to  convert  the  Hussites  to  Waldensian 
doctrines.    Nevertheless,  the  union  between  the  two 
sects  became  so  close  that  when,  in  1479,  a  fresh  at- 
tempt was  nutde  to  suppress  the  Waldenses  in  Ucker- 
mark  and  Neumark,  they  decided  to  emigrate  to 
Bohemia  and  Moravia;  some  settled  in  Fulnek  and 
Weisskirchen  in  Moravia,  and  others  in  Landskron 
in  Bohemia.    From  this  time  nothing  more  is  heard 
of  German  Waldenses,  and  it  can  only  be  conjectured 
that  the  sect  still  lingered  on  in  Egerland  and  Voigt- 
land.    None  the  less,  the  influence  of  the  Waldenses 
lived  on,  both  in  the  tenets  and  customs  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  and  in  the  theories  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, for  whom  they  were  the  forerunners  throughout 
Upper  Germany  and  Austria.    In  Lombardy  the  per- 
secutions, which  began  in  1231,  did  not  achieve  their 
ends  until  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.     In 
the  valleys  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  (Dottian  Alps 
the  Inquisition  began  its  work  at  latest  by  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  on  the  western  side  by 
1289;    but  real  severity  first  began  in  1332.    The 
instigation  of  Gregory  XI.  took  effect  also  here.    In 
the  French  valleys  the  soul  of  the  movement  against 
the  Waldenses  was  the  Minorite  Francesco  BoreUi, 
who  had  169  burned  at  one  time  on  July  1,  1380; 
but  the  Dominicans  in  the  Piedmontese  valleys  were 
less  zealous,  besides  being  checked  by  the  secular  offi- 
cials.   Equally  fruitless  was  the  effort  of  the  Spanish 
Dominican  Vincente  Ferrer  (q.v.)  in  1403  to  win 
back  the  inhabitants  of  the  VaLs  Louise,  Argentidre, 
and  Freissini^res.   In  1412,  therefore,  the  Inquisition 
resumed  its  activity  in  the  western  valleys,  though 
with  little  success;    but  in  1434  it  was  replaced  in 
Bardonndche,  Oulx,  Exilles,  and  elsewhere  by  the 
secular  arm,  so  effectively  that  the  Waldenses  emi- 
grated in  large  numbers.    In  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  protected  for  a  time  by  Louis  XI., 
who  sought  to  check  all  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline;   but  against  the  chicanery  of  the  incensed 
archbishop  of  Embrun  and  the  offended  provincial 
boards  of  Dauphiny  his  attempted  protection  was 
vain  and  the  accession  of  Charles  VIII.  brought  with 
it  a  fresh  persecution  transcending  in  extent  and 
horror  all  that  had  hitherto  befallen  the  Waldenses 
of  the  (Ik)ttian  Alps.    A  crusade  was  now  preached 
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agamst  them  at  the  direction  of  Innocent  VIII. ,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  archdeacon  Alberto  de 
Cattaneo  of  Cremona,  papal  legate  for  the  terri- 
tories of  Charles  I.  of  Savoy,  the  assault  was  opened 
simultaneously  in  the  dioceses  of  Vienne,  Sitten,  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  Piedmont,  Dauphiny,  and  the  mar- 
gravate  of  Saluszo.  In  the  Val  Angrogna  success- 
ful resistance  was  offered  and  Charles  was  induced, 
in  1488  or  1489,  to  suspend  the  war  in  Saluzzo  and 
Piedmont;  but  in  Dauphiny  greater  success  was  ob- 
tained, where  from  1488  the  crusading  army  coerced 
the  Waldenses  of  the  Vals  Pragelas,  Cluson,  Freis- 
sini^res,  Louise,  and  Argentic.  Those  who  re- 
mained loyal  either  sought  refuge  in  the  high  valleys 
of  Oulx  and  Bardonn^e,  or  returned  secretly  to 
their  old  homes  after  the  storm  had  subsided,  so 
that  in  1495  fresh  processes  were  resumed  against 
them  in  Val  Pragelas,  and  in  1506  in  the  Vals  Argen- 
ti^re  and  Freissini^res.  In  Saluzzo  the  widow  of 
the  margrave  expelled  the  Waldenses  from  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Po  in  1509,  but  they  returned  three 
years  later  and  even  gained  absolution  from  Leo  X. 
In  Dauphiny  only  the  Val  Louise  was  really  cleared 
of  the  Waldenses.  In  Piedmont  they  had  proved 
victorious,  and  they  were  not  even  disturbed  in  their 
colonies  in  Provence,  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  middle 
Italy.  In  Lombardy  they  had  completely  disap- 
peared, and  they  were  practicaUy  destroyed  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  The 
number  of  Waldensians  put  to  death  can  not  be  ap- 
proximately estimated,  but  was  very  high.  More 
numerous  than  the  steadfast  were  those  who  re- 
canted under  pressure,  only  to  return  to  their  faith. 
Then  they  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  for  most 
sentences  of  death  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  these. 
They  were  also  guilty  of  violence,  as  in  Austria  the 
muider  of  priests  and  monks,  and  in  the  Cottian  Alps 
of  an  official  of  the  Inquisition  (1374),  and  more  fre- 
quently took  bloody  revenge  upon  renegade  masters 
and  friends  who  had  turned  spies  and  informers 
for  the  Inquisition. 

V.  The  Romance  Waldenses  after  the  Reforma- 
tion: After  Apr.,  1523,  Guillaume  Farel  (q.v.)  la- 
bored for  the  Protestant  cause  for  a  time  at  Gap 
in  Dauphiny,  and  though  he  was  soon  expelled,  the 
agitation  begun  by  him  quickly  reached  the  Wal- 
denses of  the  Cottian  Alps.  Within  a  few  years,  by 
the  labors  of  the  **  barb  "  Martin  Gonin,  a  Protes- 
tant faction  arose,  especially  among  the  Waldenses 
of  Provence;  and  in  the  summer  of  1530  two 
"barbs,"  George  Morel  of  Val  Freis- 

I.  Entrance  sini^res  and  Pierre  Masson  of  Bur- 
into  the     gundy,  were  sent  across  the  Alps  to 

Reformed  confer  with  Farel.  Morel,  who  pos- 
Body.  sessed  a  fair  education,  also  conferred 
with  Berthold  Haller  in  Bern,  with 
(Ecolampadlus  in  Basel,  and  with  Butzer  and 
Capito  in  Strasburg;  and  on  his  return  was  so  ener- 
getic in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  cause  that  Farel  and 
other  Protestants  of  French  Switzerland  were  for- 
mally invited  to  visit  his  coreligionists  at  their 
assembly  at  Angrogna  in  1532.  Farel  accepted, 
together  with  Anton  Saimier  and  Robert  Oliv^tan. 
Farel  dominated  the  assembly,  as  is  shown  by  their 
renunciation  of  their  distinctive  doctrines.  The  doc- 
tnne  of  election  and  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  of  the 


Lord's  Supper  were  officially  adopted  and  the  only 
distinctive  tenet  retained  was  the  prohibition  against 
war.  They,  accordingly,  ceased  virtually  to  be  Wal- 
denses, and  became  merged  in  the  Upper  German 
and  Swiss  faction  of  the  Protestants.  As  a  result, 
however,  the  Waldenses  became  divided  into  the 
Protestant  and  the  oldnschool  factions.  In  the  Cot- 
tian Alps  the  Protestant  faction  prevailed  without 
serious  antagonism,  but  in  Provence  the  old-school 
Waldenses  did  more  than  protest,  for  late  in  1532  or 
early  in  1533  the  two  "  barbs,"  Daniel  de  Valence 
and  Jean  de  Molines,  went  to  Bohemia  for  help: 
The  moral  support  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  they 
received,  but  to  no  purpose;  for  the  assembly  of  Val 
San  Martino,  Aug.  15, 1533,  explicitly  confirmed  the 
resolutions  of  Angrogna.  The  Protestant  party  now 
proceeded  to  carry  the  Reformation  through  every- 
where in  closest  harmony  with  Farel  and  his  follow- 
ers. The  new  faith  spread  most  rapidly  in  the 
colonies  of  Provence  and  Venaissin,  where,  by  1535, 
some  10,000  Protestant  Waldenses,  exhausted  by  the 
persecutions  of  Church  and  State,  were  ready  to  emi- 
grate to  Protestant  Germany.  But  in  1545  troops 
were  sent  against  them  by  the  president  of  parlia- 
ment, Jean  Maynier,  seigneur  d'Oppdde,  which  de- 
stroyed twenty-two  villages  and  put  to  death  4,000 
Waldenses,  only  about  an  equal  number  escaping  to 
Germany  and  Geneva.  In  the  Cottian  Alps,  under 
Saunier's  influence,  the  Waldenses  decided  in  1532  to 
have  the  Bible  printed  in  French  (see  Biblb  Ver- 
BiOKS,  B,  VI.,  §  3).  In  consequence  the  Waldenses 
of  this  district  now  received  French  pastors  from  the 
Academy  of  Lausanne,  who  gradually  remodeled 
their  services  after  those  of  Geneva;  induced  them 
to  erect  their  own  churches  from  1555,  as  well  as  to 
receive  communion  in  both  forms  (to  the  nimiber  of 
6,000  at  Angrogna) ;  and  in  1559  drew  up  at  Turin 
a  creed  based  on  the  Gallican  Confession  (q.v.). 
When,  moreover.  Piedmont  was  restored  to  Duke 
Emanuel  Philibcrt  by  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cam- 
bresius,  Waldensian  refusal  to  receive  Roman  Cath- 
olic priests  caused  the  duke  to  send  troops  against 
them  in  Nov.,  1560.  Such  was  their  persistence  in 
petty  warfare,  however,  that  by  the  peace  of  Ca- 
vour  (June  5,  1561)  the  duke  was  constrained  to 
grant  them  limited  toleration  in  a  series  of  places 
in  the  valleys  of  Lusema,  San  Martino,  and  Perosa. 
The  congregations  of  these  valleys  and  of  Cluson 
and  the  margravate  of  Saluzzo  were  accordingly 
able  to  form  an  organization  modeled  after  the  stat- 
utes of  Geneva  at  the  S3mods  of  Angrogna  (1563) 
and  Villar  (1564) ;  and  on  Nov.  11, 1571,  they  formed 
a  league  to  resist  aU  infractions  of  the  peace  of 
Cavoiu*.  In  Calabria  and  Apulia  the  Waldenses 
were  less  fortunate,  and  it  was  not  till  1556  that  the 
former  appointed  their  own  pastors  and  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament.  For  this  they  were  formally 
extirpated  in  1560  by  Spanish  troops  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  grand  inquisitor  Michele  Ghislieri  (later 
Pope  Pius  v.).  In  eleven  days  in  June,  2,000  per- 
sons were  put  to  death,  1,600  were  imprisoned,  and 
others  were  condemned  to  the  galleys.  The  Apu- 
lian  Waldenses,  who  had  thus  far  prudently  held 
themselves  in  retirement,  now  fled  in  larger  numbers 
to  Geneva,  though  the  majority,  intimidated  by  the 
slaughter  in  Calabria,  reentered  the  Roman  Church. 
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After  1571  there  remained  of  the  old  Waldenaian 
communities  within  the  bounds  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  Italy  only  those  in  the  margravate  of  Saluzzo 
and  the  so-called  Waldensian  vaUeys;  and  these 
were  no  longer,  Waldensian,  but  a  part  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  division  of  Protestantism. 

When  Daniel  de  Valence  and  Jean  de  Molines 
were  defeated  at  the  assembly  of  Val  San  Martino, 
on  Aug.  15, 1533,  they  are  said,  on  good  authority,  to 
have  made  away  with  all  ancient  Waldensian  manu- 
scripts and  memoirs  that  they  could  secure.  In  the 
so-called  Waldensian  manuscripts,  however,  there  is 
extant   an   entire   series   of   treatises 

2.  Litera-  doubtless  modeled  on  Czech  originals, 
tare.  Here  belong  the  following:  Ayczo  es  la 
causa  del  nostre  depariiment  de  la  gleysa 
romana  (based  on  the  "  Groimds  of  Separation  '*  of 
Luke  of  Prague,  q.  v.) ;  De  li  sept  sacrament,  Purgaiorif 
Dejuni,  De  las  irwocacions  de  li  sant  (all  revisions  of 
chapters  of  the  Confessio  TabcHtarum  of  1431);  De 
la  potesta  dona  a  li  vicari  de  Christ  (literal  translation 
of  a  portion  of  John  Huss's  Tractaius  de  ecdesia); 
Las  Interrogadons  menores  (revision  of  the  catechism 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren) ;  a  fragment  of  a  treatise 
on  anti-Christ;  and  probably  the  Epistola  al  Lance- 
lau.  All  these  were  apparently  translated  and  adapt- 
ed by  Daniel  de  Provence  and  Jean  de  Molines,  who 
sojourned,  on  their  mission,  six  months  in  Bohemia. 
Five  of  them  are  extant  only  as  integral  parts  of  the 
voluminous  Tresor  e  lume  de  /e,  preserved  in  manu- 
script at  Geneva,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  and  also 
containing  the  treatises  Artides  de  lafe,  Li  Comman- 
damenty  Penitenca,  and  De  Varagon  dominical.  The 
first  formulary  of  the  Artides  is  not  of  Bohemian,  but 
of  Waldensian  origin,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
treatise,  like  Li  Commandameni,  is  demonstrably 
drawn  from  the  Somme  le  roy  of  the  Dominican 
Laurentius.  It  is  to  be  concluded  that  manuscript 
Cambridge  B  was  the  original  one,  and  among  those 
which  Daniel  and  Jean  removed;  that  the  prose 
works  in  the  Waldensian  tongue  for  a  very  con- 
siderable part  originated  from  these  two  after  Aug., 
1533;  and  that  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
fragments  of  the  ancient  Waldensian  Uteratiu^  are 
quite  or  wholly  due  to  these  two  "  barbs,"  especially 
since,  for  a  long  time,  the  Reformed  Waldenses  had 
no  interest  in  the  ancient  language  and  its  literatiu^. 

The  history  of  the  Waldensian  Reformed  of  Dau- 
phiny  and  Provence  forms  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France;  only  the  development 
of  the  Reformed  communities  in  Piedmont,  which 
have  retained  the  name  of  Waldenses,  need  here 
be  considered.    Outside  of  the  tcrri- 
3.  The      tory  covered  by  the  peace  of  Cavour 
Waldensian  they  were  gradually  driven  from  the 
Reformed.  valle3rs  of  De  Queryas,  Barcelona,  Mat- 
tias,  and  Meana,  and  out  of  the  eight 
localities  in  Saluzzo  after  its  annexation  to  Savoy  in 
1603.    Propaganda  failing  to  render  the  govern- 
ment pliant,  Charles  Emanuel   II.  decided  upon 
force  in  1655,  only  to  arouse  such  conmiotion  in  the 
Protestant  world  that,  at  Oomwell's  request,  Maza- 
rin  induced  the  duke,  in  August,  to  grant  peace  and 
amnesty.     Feeling  that  the  terms  of  the  peace  were 
not  obser\^ed,  the  Waldenses  rebelled  in  1663,  and 
within  the  year  forced  the  duke  solemnly  to  ratify 


the  above  treaty.    Shortly  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1686,  Victor  Amadeus  H.,  in 
agreement  with  Louis  XIV.,  issued  a  decree  forbid- 
ding the  Reformed  faith  in  his  dominions,  requiring 
all  the  Reformed  preachers  and  teachers  to  leave  his 
territories  within  fourteen  days;  and  empowering  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  baptize  and  educate  all 
Reformed  children  in  the  tenets  of  that  church.    The 
Waldenses  again  resorted  to  arms  but  were  defeated. 
More  than  3,000  feU  in  battle;  over  5,000  were  taken 
prisoners;  their  churches  were  razed;  and  their  prop- 
erty was  confiscated.    At  the  intercession  of  the 
Protestant  powers,  the  duke  permitted  some  2,500, 
who  had  been  condenmed  to  prison  or  the  galleys,  to 
emigrate,  the  great  majority  finding  refuge  in  Ga- 
many.    Though  apparently  exterminated  in  Pied- 
mont, they  did  not  abandon  hopes  of  regaining  their 
old  homes,  and  in  the  summer  of  1689,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  William  III.  of  Orange,  the  preacher  Henri 
Amaud  collected  800-900  Waldenses  and  Huguenots 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva  and  marched  by  de- 
vious roads  to  Piedmont.    Here  in  the  mountains  he 
waged  so  stubborn  a  contest  against  fifty  times  his 
number  that  the  duke  broke  off  his  alliance  with 
France  and  on  June  4, 1690,  freely  permitted  all  Wal- 
denses and  French  refugees  to  return  to  the  valleys, 
besides  releasing  all  their  fellow  sectaries  who  were 
still  in  prison  or  in  the  galleys.    The  Waldenses  who 
had  fled  to  Germany  now  flocked  back  to  Piedmont, 
but  on  Jiily  1,  1698,  at  the  instance  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  duke  issued  a  patent  forbidding  the  Reformed  in 
the  valleys  from  having  any  religious  association  with 
French  subjects  and  ordering  all  French  refugees 
to  leave  the  country  within  two  months.     In  169S- 
1699,  therefore,  over  2,500  Reformed  were  forced  to 
emigrate,  the  majority  finding  a  new  home  in  Ger- 
many, especially  in  WQrttemberg.    The  scattered 
colonies  joined   in   a  synod   numbering   fourteen 
churches  and  4,000  members  in  1716.    In  Piedmont, 
meanwhile,  repressive  measures  were  still  enforced 
despite  the  protests  of  Protestant  powers,  though  it 
was  only  in  the  Val  Pragelas  that  real  severity  was 
exercised.    On  June  20,  1730,  the  duke  ordered  that 
all  who  had  been  bom  or  baptized  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  before  1686,  or  who  had  been 
Roman  Catholics  after  1696,  but  had  subsequently 
apostatized,  must  either  become  Roman  Catholic 
within  six  months  or  leave  the  coimtry.     The  latter 
was  preferred  by  850,  of  whom  400  went  to  Holland, 
while  the  remainder  were  received  in  French  or  Wal- 
densian colonies  in  Germany.    During  the  Napo- 
leonic invasion  of  1799  the  Waldenses  had  equal 
rights  with  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  clergy  even 
received  an  annual  subvention  of  13,000  lire.    With 
the  return  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  however,  condi- 
tions changed;  and  in  Jan.,  1815,  Victor  Emanuel  I. 
withdrew  the  subvention  and  renewed  all  previous 
restrictions,  though  in  the  following  year  he  removed 
some  of  the  most  burdensome,  and  even  gave  each 
of  the  Waldensian  clergy  an  annual  stipend  of 
500  lire.     Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  the  act  of 
emancipation   promiilgated  by  Charles  Albert  on 
Feb.  17,  1848,  that  the  Waldenses  permanently  se- 
ciured  all  civil  rights.    The  history  of  the  Waldenses, 
152&-1848,  is  the  account  of  a  continuous  strife  with 
the  house  of  Savoy,  and  that  they  were  not  annihi- 
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lated  was  due  to  their  heroic  steadfastness  as  well  as 
\  a  the  signal  support  of  the  Protestant  world.  Crom- 
woU  rescued  them  from  total  destruction  in  1655  and 
instituted  a  collection  which  reached  the  amount  of 
£38,097,  he  himself  contributing  £2,000.  William  of 
Orange  not  only  assisted  their  grand  return  in  1089, 
but  until  the  French  Revolution  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  sustained  the  preachers  and  teachers  of 
twelve  Waldensian  churches.  Holland  in  1731,  for 
example,  collected  308,199  florins,  not  to  mention 
the  amoimts  of  money  and  asyliun  given  by  the 
German  princes.  Even  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Protestant  powers  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  in 
behalf  of  the  Waldenses.  From  the  sixteenth 
century  they  were  specially  cherished  and  shielded 
by  sympathetic  Protestant  Europe;  because  they 
were  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  only  survivals 
of  the  Evangelical  primitive  Christians  of  apostohc 
times,  and  to  protect  them  was  deemed  a  sacred 
obligation. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  great  persecution  of  1654, 
there  were  14  churches  and  pastors  with  16,000  mem- 
bers. This  was  reduced  in  1699  to  13  churches  and 
5,000  or  6,000  members;  but  this  membership  had 
increased  to  19,710  in  1829.  Their  organization  was 
essentiaUy  that  of  Geneva.  The  highest  governing 
body  was  the  synod,  and  in  the  interim  between 
synods  the  government  was  conducted  by  a  commit* 
tee  called  "  The  Table,''  consisting  of  three  clericals 
(with  two  lay  deputies  after  1823),  led  by  a  moder- 
ator. There  was  no  liturgy  until  1829,  except  the 
various  Swiss  formularies.  The  language  employed 
in  their  services  was  originally  the  east  Provengal 
dialect  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  but  after  the  death  of 
the  majority  of  their  pastors  from  the  plague  in  1630 
and  their  replacement  by  French  ministers,  French 
was  substituted  for  Waldensian.  Schools  were  to 
be  found  in  all  Waldensian  conmiunities  as  early  as 
1G99,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  Latin  school 
was  founded  at  Torre.  The  period  of  the  Enlight- 
enment was  as  prejudicial  to  religious  life  in  the  val- 
leys as  elsewhere,  nor  was  there  a  revival  of  spiritual 
life  among  the  Waldenses  until  the  third  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  With  the  proclamation  of 
the  act  of  emancipation  in  1848  the  Waldenses  not 
only  received  liberty,  but  aspired  to  fresh  opportuni- 
ties. At  the  first  synod  (Aug.  1-4,  1848),  the  evan- 
gelization of  Italy  was  assumed  as  an  aim,  and  the 
resolve  was  made  gradually  to  replace  French  by 
Italian  as  the  language  of  instruction  and  worship. 
In  1855  a  Waldensian  theological  school  was  founded 
at  Torre  PeDice,  but  was  transferred  to  Florence  in 
1860.  At  the  synod  of  1855  the  confession  of  1655 
was  revived  and  a  new  constitution  was  adopted. 
The  Waldensian  Church  is  now  an  Italian  church, 
and  makes  a  Protestant  propaganda  not  only 
throughout  Italy,  but  also  among  Italian  emigrants 
to  America.  The  Waldensian  colonies  in  Germany 
soon  lost  all  distinctive  characteristics.  In  Wllrt- 
temberg  all  the  Waldensian  congregations  became 
incorporated  in  the  national  Lutheran  Church  in 
1823,  and  in  only  two  localities  in  Wurttemberg, 
Pinache^Serres  and  Neu-Hengstett,  does  the  Wal- 
densian dialect  partially  linger  to  the  present  day. 

(H.  BOhmeu.) 


VI.  Present  Conditions:    The  conditions  of  the 
Waldenses  on  the  eve  of  their  emancipation  in  1848 
were  most  precarious.     Although  not  persecuted 
openly  by  sword  and  fire,  they  were  subjected  to 
many  wrongs  and  indignities.    They  were  excluded 
from  practising  any  liberal  professions,  such  as  those 
of  medicine  or  law,  and  the  humbler  trades  alone 
were  open  to  them.     Children  under 
z.  State  of  ten   were   frequently   abducted;     the 
Affairs  in   universities  were  closed  against  stu- 
1848.       dents  from  the  valleys;   and  Walden- 
sian conscripts  were  kept  in  the  low- 
est ranks.    It  was  forbidden  to  open  new  places  of 
worship;   most  of  the  cemeteries  were  imenclosed. 
The  censorship  of  books  circulating  among  them 
was  very  strict,  and  the  Waldenses  were  prohibited 
from  settling  outside  of  their  own  narrow  valleys. 
The  act  of  emancipation,  promulgated  Feb.   17, 
1848,  by  King  Charles  Albert,  brought  this  intol- 
erable state  of  affairs  to  a  close  and  granted  the 
Waldenses  all  civil  and  religious  liberties,  thus  mark- 
ing the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  in  thdr  history. 

In  their  native  valleys,  the  number  of  the  Wal- 
denses has  not  increased  because  the  poverty  of 
the  soil  and  unbearable  economical  conditions,  as 
well  as  new  opportimities,  have  driven  thousands 
to  foreign  lands,  but  their  social  and  intellectual 
conditions  are  far  better  than  before  1848.  They 
pride  themselves  on  saying  that  no  Waldensian 
man,  woman,  or  child  over  six  years  of  age  is  illiter- 
ate, and  that  no  beggar  is  to  be  seen  in  their  valleys. 
Through  the  interest  of  General  John  Charles  Beck- 
with  (q.v.,  Appendix)  a  school  is  in 
2.  Educa-  every  hamlet,  and  for  a  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  tion  the  CoUegio  Valdese  in  Torre  Pel- 
Piedmont  lice,  founded  by  William  Stephen  Gilly, 
Valleys,  canon  of  Durham,  who  paid  a  first 
visit  to  the  Waldenses  in  1823,  and 
whose  Narrative  of  an  Excvtrsion  to  the  Mountains  of 
Piemont  roused  wide-spread  interest  and  gained  to 
the  cause  Beckwith,  who  must  be  regarded  as  their 
greatest  benefactor.  He  settled  among  them  in 
1843,  and,  after  a  most  useful  career  spent  in  their 
behalf,  died  in  Torre  Pellice  July  19,  1862.  The 
CoUegio  Valdese,  where  boys  and  girls  are  admitted 
when  they  are  through  with  the  elementary  schools, 
and  where  they  receive  instruction  for  eight  years, 
opens  the  way  to  all  the  university  careers.  There 
are  now  about  one  hundred  students  with  a  staff  of 
eight  professors,  and  the  institution  is  recognized 
by  the  Italian  government.  Torre  Pellice  is  the 
capital  of  the  Waldensian  valleys,  not  only  because 
the  college  is  there,  but  also  because  there  is  the 
largest  church,  and  in  that  city  there  is  held  every 
year,  during  the  first  week  in  September,  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Waldensian  Church.  The  house 
where  the  synod  meets  was  built  in  1889,  when  the 
Waldenses  celebrated  the  bicentenary  of  the  "  glori- 
ous return "  of  their  forefathers  to  their  native 
valle3r8,  and  to  its  erection  King  Humbert  I.  of 
Italy  contributed  personally  $1,000.  There  is  the 
synod  hall;  the  library,  which  has  over  40,000  vol- 
umes, many  of  them  rare  and  valuable;  the  mu- 
seum of  Waldensian  history,  with  interesting  relics; 
the  offices  of  the  ruling  body  of  the  Church,  called 
La  Vdn^rabie  table  vaudoise;  and  the  offices  of  the 
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Waldenman  hiBtorical  society,  an  institution  founded 
in  1889.  From  the  college  nuuiy  young  men  have 
gone  forth,  entering  various  branches  of  activity. 
Lawyers,  physicians,  pntfessors,  business  men,  and 
officers  in  the  army  and  the  navy  may  be  found  in 
many  cities  of  Italy  who  have  had  their  early  train- 
ing and  inspiration  in  that  institution. 

The  valleys  are  also  the  center  of  a  great  philan- 
thropic activity.  There  are  two  general  hospitals, 
one  at  Pomaretto,  in  the  Val  San  Martino,  and  a 
larger  one  in  Torre  Pellice,  toward  whose  erection 
even  Czar  Alexander  I.  contributed.  The  or- 
phanage for  girls  in  Torre  Pellice  can  accommodate 
forty-five  inmates,  and  in  Lusema  San  Giovanni  is 
the  only  home  for  incurables  in  Italy.  It  was 
founded  some  twenty  yean  ago,  and  has  accommo- 
dations for  fifty  patients.  The  oondi- 
3.  Philanr  Hon  of  admission  is  that  the  patients 
tliropic  have  been  refused  by  other  hospitals. 
Work  and  The  institution  makes  no  distinction 
Statistics,  of  nationality  or  creed,  and  patients 
come  even  from  Switserland  or  from 
Sicily.  The  orphanage  for  boys  in  Turin  has  thirty 
inmates,  the  homes  for  the  aged  in  San  Qermano 
and  San  Giovanni  contain  some  fifty  people,  and 
the  deaconesses'  institute  in  Turin,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  train  nurses  for  hospitals  and  kindred  institu- 
tions, has  a  good  number  of  pupils.  All  these  in- 
stitutions ace  partially  endowed  and  supported  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Waldenses. 
The  Waldensian  valleys,  which  form  the  first  of 
the  seven  districts  into  which  the  whole  Walden- 
sian Church  is  divided,  have  seventeen  churches 
with  nineteen  pastors:  Prali,  Rodoretto,  Massello, 
Perrero-Maniglia,  Villasecca,  Pomaretto,  San  Ger- 
mano,  PramoUo,  Prarostino,  Pinerolo,  Toriyo,  Lu- 
serna  San  Giovanni,  Torre  Pellice,  Villar  Pellice, 
Bobbio  Pellice,  Roria,  and  Angrogna.  The  latest 
statistics  for  the  valleys  give  19  pastors,  190  teach- 
ers, 3,932  children  in  the  Sunday-schools,  12,213 
church-members,  and  96,400  fiancs  as  church  con- 
tributions. French  is  spoken  as  well  as  Italian  by 
the  Waldenses,  and  two  weekly  papers  are  pub- 
lished in  Torre  Pellice,  VEcho  des  vaUies  and  UAvri- 
aatore  alpino.  In  the  Italian  Parliament  one  of  the 
members  is  a  Waldensian. 

On  account  of  the  knowledge  of  French  which 

even  the  less-educated  Waldenses  possess,  it  was 

natural,  after  the  narrow  limits  of  their  valleys  had 

been  thrown  open  by  the  act  of  1848,  that  they 

should  make  their  way  toward  France  in  order  to 

better    their    economical    conditions. 

4,  Walden-  Very  few  settled  in  the  great  cities  of 

sianEmi-   Italy,  but  France,  being  a  most  re- 

gration  to   soiurefiil    country,    attracted    them. 

Fhmce.     Thousands  of  Waldenses  are  to  be 

found  in  Marseilles,  Toiilon,  Cannes, 

Nice,  and  even  in  Paris.     Many  a  Waldensian  who 

has  been  a  waiter  in  fashionable  restaurants  and 

hotels  in  those  cities  is  now  at  the  head  of  important 

business  firms.     In  order  to  keep  together  and  help 

each  other,  these  ''  children  of  the  valleys  "  have 

organised,  in  all  those  cities,  societies  called  Unions 

vaudoises,  which  celebrate  two  dates  every  year  as 

most  important,  Feb.  17,  commemorating  the  act 

of  emancipation,  and  Aug.  16,  the  departure  of  their 


forefathers,  in  1689,  from  Praugins  for  their  native 
valleys.  In  Marseilles  the  Waldenses  attend  the 
French  Reformed  churches;  in  Nice,  there  is  a 
strong  Waldensian  church  with  a  pastor  from  the 
valleys. 

It  was,  however,  acroas  the  ocean  that  the  Wal- 
denses had  to  devdop  the  energies  of  their  race  and 
build  up  strong  colonies.    In  1859,  through  the  in- 
terest of  Frederick  Henry  Pendleton,  chaplain  of 
the  British  embassy  in  Montevideo,  a  group  of 
Waldensian  families  settled  in  Uruguay  and  founded 
Colonia  Valdense.    They  were  followed  by  others, 
year  after  year,  so  that  there  are  now  no  less  than 
seven  regularly  organised  churehes,  five  in  Uruguay 
and  two  in  Argentina,  vis.:  Colonia  Valdense,  Cos- 
mopolita,  ArtUleros,   Belgrano,  Lavalle  San  Sal- 
vador, Tararira»-Riachuelo,  and  Iris.    The  latest 
statistics  for  the  seven  colonies  give  7  pastors,  1,716 
chureh-members,  668  Sunday-school  children,  and 
42,242  francs  as  church  contributions.    A  college, 
called  liceo  Valdense,  has  been  founded 
5.  The     in  Colonia  Valdense,  with  forty-two 
Waldanses  students,  and  the  institution  is  helped 
in  North    financially  by  the  government  of  Uru- 
and  South  guay.     Many  groups  of  Waldenses, 
America,    amounting  eJtogether  to  more  than 
180  families,  are  scattered  throughout 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and  are  visited  pmodically 
by  the  pastors.    A  monthly  paper  in  Spanish,  La 
Union  valdenaCf  is  published  to  keep  the  people  to- 
gether.   In  the  United  States  there  are  three  col- 
onies distinctly  Waldensian:   at  Wolf  Ridge,  near 
Gainesville,  Tex.,  with  some  ten  families;   at  Val- 
dese,  N.  C,  founded  in  1891,  with  42  families  and 
over  200  people;  and  at  Monett,  Mo.,  with  25  fam- 
ilies, founded  in  1886.    Through  hard  work  and 
perseverance  these  farmers  are  now  in  prosperous 
circumstances.    They  have  joined  the  Presb3rterian 
Chureh,  although  the  services  in  the  churches  at 
Valdese   and   Monett   are   still  held   in   FrencL 
Groups  of  Waldensian  families  are  to  be  found  in 
Chicago,  California,  and  elsewhere,  and  there  are 
four  families  at  Hawthorne,  near  Ottawa,  Canada. 
In  New  York,  where  there  are  no  less  than  350  of 
them,  mostly  young  men  and  young  women,  they 
have  organised  Le  Groupe  vaudois  and  meet  regu- 
larly for  their  services  on  Sunday  afternoons.     They 
have  a  pastor  from  their  valleys.    There  are,  alto- 
gether, no  less  than  12,000  Waldenses  outside  of 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont. 

General  Beckwith  is  to  be  considered  the  promo- 
ter of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Waldenses.     Hav- 
ing long  been  convinced  that  the  Church  of  the 
valleys  was  the  divinely  predestined  instrument  for 
giving  the  Gospel  to  Italy,  as  soon  as  the  political 
restrictions  that  had  been  so  long  im- 
6.  Mission-  posed  on  the  Waldenses  were  removed, 
ary  Work  he  wrote  to  the  "  Table,"  the  govern- 
in  Italy,     ing  board  of  the  Chureh,  emphatically 
urging  them  to  undertake  active  mis- 
sionary work.    The  first  step  taken  by  the  Wal- 
denses in  this  new  field  was  to  erect  a  beautiful 
chureh  in  Turin  in  1853,  having  secured  permission 
to  build  through  Count  Cavour,  who  was  their 
friend.    The  clerical  party  strongly  opposed  such 
a  grant,  and  it  was  for  the  Waldenses  the  first  vio- 
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tory  in  the  enjojrment  of  their  newly  acquired  re- 
ligious Uberty.  The  Waldensian  church  of  Turin 
has  now  two  pastors  and  700  church-members,  and 
contributes  yearly  63,000  francs.  About  the  same 
time  a  station  was  begun  in  Florence  under  the 
charge  of  two  pastors,  but  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany promptly  banished  those  brethren,  while  seven 
persons  foimd  by  the  police  studying  the  Bible  in  a 
private  house  were  exiled  for  a  year.  As  soon  as 
Tuscany  became  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Italy,  however,  the  wOrk  was  resumed,  and  the 
Waldensian  faculty  of  theology,  which  had  been  in- 
stituted in  Torre  Pellice  in  1855,  was  transferred 
to  Florence  in  1860  in  the  famous  palace  that  be- 
longed formerly  to  Cardinal  Salirati,  and  which 
had  been  secured  through  the  interest  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  Scotch  church  in  Leghorn. 

There  are  now  two  Waldensian  chiuxshes  in  Flor- 
ence (one  of  which  is  self-supporting),  as  well  as 
the  theological  faculty  with  three  professors  and 
some  ten  students.     The  curriciilum  is  for  three 
years;  then  the  students  usually  take  a  post-grad- 
uate course  in  some  foreign  imiversity,  as  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  they  receive  a  scholarship;  at  Berlin, 
where  a  biursary  is  provided  by  the  Ho- 
7-  Walden-  henzollem  family,  or  at  Geneva.  After 
sian        one  or  two  years  as  probationers  under 

Churches    the  care  of  an  elder  pastor,  the  candi- 

in  Italy,  dates  to  the  ministry  are  ordained  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  In  Florence, 
in  the  same  Palazzo  Salirati,  is  the  printing-press  of 
the  miasion  work  of  the  Waldenses,  known  as  La 
Tipografia  Claudiana,  which  publishes  a  monthly 
religious  magazine,  La  Rwista  cristiana,  and  sup- 
plies the  churches  with  religious  literature^  In  fifty 
years  the  society  has  circulated  about  102,880  books 
or  tracts,  2,000,000  religious  almanacs,  and  2,773,- 
400  Bibles,  New  Testaments,  and  portions  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  1860,  when  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily,  under  Garibaldi,  became  part  of  the  imited 
kingdom  of  Italy,  work  was  begun  in  Naples,  Pa- 
lermo, and  Messina  with  much  success  by  Rev. 
Georgio  Appia,  a  Waldensian  pastor,  who  later  be- 
came minister  of  a  Lutheran  church  in  Paris,  and 
after  the  war  of  1866  was  stationed  in  Milan  and 
Venice.  When  the  Italian  troops  entered  the  city 
of  Rome,  Sept.  20,  1870,  a  Waldensian  colporteur 
was  with  them  with  copies  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Romans;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  the 
first  Protestant  service  in  Rome  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage was  held  in  a  private  house  by  Matteo 
Prochet  (q.v.),  president  of  the  Waldensian  com- 
mittee on  missions.  On  Nov.  25,  1883,  a  beautiful 
church  on  the  Via  Nazionale  was  dedicated.  It  can 
acconmiodate  500  people,  and  the  congregation  is 
self-supporting.  In  1911  a  second  Waldensian 
church  to  accommodate  1,200  people  was  built 
in  Rome  across  the  Tiber,  through  the  generosity 
of  a  wealthy  American  lady.  In  Rome  are  the 
headquarters  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Wal- 
denses, and  there  is  published  the  largest  Italian 
Protestant  paper.  La  Luce  (10,000  copies  weekly), 
which  reaches  many  Italian  immigrants  in  America. 

As  ilhteracy  was  predominant  in  southern  Italy 
and  Sicily,  the  work  of  the  Waldensian  chiuxsh  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  has  been  especially  edu- 


cational, and  many  day  schools,  evening  schools, 
and  Sunday-schools  have  been  established.  In 
Falema  (Catanzaro)  such  schools  provide  for  250 
children,  in  Pachino  (Sicily)  for  200,  in  Vittoria 
(SicUy)  for  250,  in  Riesi  (Sicily)  for  700,  in  Grotte 
(Sicily)  for  500,  in  Palermo  for  200,  etc.  The  work 
of  the  Waldensian  Church  has  been 

8.  Educa-  developed    also    along    philanthropic 

tional  and  lines.  Hospitals  have  been  started  in 
Philan-  Turin,  Genoa,  Milan,  and  elsewhere, 
thropic     and  orphanages  have  been  instituted 

Work  in  in  many  cities.  The  Gould  Memorial 
Italy.  Home  for  Boys,  foimded  in  Rome  by 
Mrs.  Bliss  Gould,  wife  of  the  physician 
of  the  American  embassy,  under  the  care  of  the 
Waldensian  Chimsh,  can  accommodate  fifty  or 
sixty  boys,  the  Comandi  Home  for  Boys  in  Florence 
has  some  150,  the  Ferretti  Home  for  Girls  in  Flor- 
ence has  40  inmates,  and  the  Boyce  Memorial  Home 
for  Girls  in  Bordighera  has  40  or  50.  Moreover,  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  in  connection  with 
L'Union  intemationale  des  amies  de  la  jeune  fille, 
homes,  called  Foyers,  have  been  opened  to  protect 
and  help  girls  who  would  otherwise  easily  become 
the  victims  of  the  white  slavers.  Along  temper- 
ance lines  the  Waldensian  Church  has  started  a 
strong  movement  in  Italy  and  publishes  a  monthly 
paper  advocating  temperance.  Bene  sociale.  The 
latest  statistics  for  the  mission  field  give  50  pastors, 
18  evangelists,  9  teachers'  evangelists,  47  teachers, 
and  12  colporteurs,  or  a  total  of  136  workers; 
$24,000  church  contributions,  12,000  chiux;h-mem- 
bers,  and  over  200  churches  or  stations,  including 
one  in  Malta,  two  in  Egypt,  and  one  in  Abyssinia. 
The  missionary  work  of  the  Waldensian  Chiuxsh, 
in  number  of  churches  and  stations,  is  now  sixteen 
times  larger  than  the  mother  church  in  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont.  The  churches  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Italy  are  already  self-supporting. 

On  account  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Italian  unmigrants  who  come  to  America  every 
year,  some  of  them  belonging  to  those  churches  or 
having  been  brought  up  in  those  schools  in  southern 
Italy  or  Sicily,  the  influence  of  the  work  is  felt  in 
this  ooimtry.  There  are  already  225  Italian  Prot- 
estant chiuxshes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
connected  with  various  denominations,  and  having 
a  total  membership  of  no  less  than  12,000,  some  100 
of  those  churches  having  been  started  by  Protestant 
immigrants  or  having  been  ministered 
9.  Mission-  to  by   pastors  or  missionaries  from 

ary  Work   Italy.     About   80   pastors,    mission- 
Outside     aries,  Bible  women,  and  colporteurs 
Italy.       at  work  among  the  Italian  immigrants 
in  America  were  formerly  connected 
with  the  Waldensian  Church.     The  congregation 
of  Grotte  (Sicily)  alone  has  started,  through  its 
members,  three  such  churches  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  Italian  immigrants  returning 
to  their  native  villages  and  towns  in  Italy  are  very 
often  the  means  of  initiating  religious  movements. 
Already  16  missionary  churches  under  the  care  of 
the  Waldenses  have  been  organized  in  that  way 
and  through  such  agents.    The  Waldensian  Church 
is  not  directly  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  heathen 
countries,  although  no  less  than  12  Waldenses, 
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under  the  Sod^t^  des  miflsioDB  de  Paris  are  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  Basutoland  and  Barotseland,  along 
the  Zambesi  River  (South  Africa),  and  there  is  one 
Waldensian  missionary  in  China.  Many  pastors 
from  the  Waldensian  valleys  work  in  Switzerland 
and  France,  and  there  are  now  no  less  than  300 
Cluistian  workers  in  Italy,  France,  South  Africa, 
South  America,  and  North  America  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  this  chim^h.  See  American  Walden- 
sian Aid  Societt,  in  Appendix.    Alberto  Clot. 

Bzbuoorapht:  lists  of  literature  are:  A.  Muston,  Biblio- 
Oraphxe  hxaton4jue  H  doeumentaire  de  VlaraeL  dea  Alpe»,  Paris, 
1851  (valuable  though  incomplete);  J.  H.  Todd.  The 
BookM  of  the  Vaudoie  Preaeroed  in  Trinity  CcUege,  Dublin^ 
Loudon,  1865;  W.  N.  Du  Rieu,  in  Bulletin  de  la  commie- 
eion  de  Vhxel.  dee  Sglieee  WaUonnes,  iv.  2,  The  Hague.  1889; 
Btdletin  de  la  aociiU  d'hiet.  vaudoiae,  xv.  160  sqq.  (by  J. 
Jalla),  xvi.  48  eqq.  (by  W.  Meille);  and  Hauck-Heraog, 
RE,  XX.  799-806  (valuable,  with  running  comment;  an 
excellent  list  of  fragmentary  eouroes  is  given). 

Among  souroee  for  various  periods  may  be  named:  the 
"  Anonymous  of  Poasau,"  partly  given  in  P.  Despont, 
Bibliotheea  piOrwn  maxima  Luoduneneie,  xxv.  262-277, 
Leyden,  1677  (other  documents  also  are  in  xxiv.),  and  in 
Preger's  BeitrOoe  eur  Oeachichte  der  Waldetier  im  Mittd- 
alter,  Munich,  1875;  David  of  Augsbuiig.  Tractatue  de  in- 
quiaitione  hareHcorumt  ed.  Preger,  Munich.  1878;  Ber- 
nard, in  MPL,  cciv.  793-840;  Alanus  ab  Insulis.  in  MPL, 
ccx.  377-399;  Stephan  of  Borbone  (d.  c.  1261).  Tracta- 
tue de  diveraia  materiia  yrtBdieabHibua,  ed.  A.  Lecoy  de  la 
Marohe  in  Anecdotia  hiatoriquea,  Ugendea  et  apologuea,  Paris, 
1877;  C.  Sesrssel.  Adveraua  errorea  Waldenaium,  Paris, 
1520  (Roman  Catholic);  T.  Besa,  Hiat.  eccl.  dea  igliaea 
reformiea  au  royaume  de  France,  Geneva,  1580.  new  ed.  by 
J.  W.  Baum  and  A.  E.  Cunits,  3  vols..  Paris,  1883-89. 
also  by  P.  Vesson,  2  vols.,  Toulouse,  1882-83;  G.  Miolo, 
Hiat,  breve  e  vera  degV  affari  dei  Valdeai  deUe  Valli,  1587, 
reproduced  in  Bulletin  de  la  aoeiiU  d'hiet.  vaudoiae,  xvii. 
26  sqq.;  S.  Lentolo.  Hiat.  ddla  graTuii  e  eruddi  peraecur 
Hone  fatte  ai  tempe  noatri  in  Provenaa,  Calabria  e  Piemonte 
(written  1595).  ed.  T.  Gay,  Torre,  1906;  J.  P.  Perrin. 
Hiat.  dea  AB>i(feoia  and  .  .  .  dea  Vaudoie,  Geneva,  1618- 
1619  (based  on  a  large  collection  of  first-hand  documents, 
some  of  which  are  reproduced;  there  are  several  partial 
Eng.  transls..  London,  1624,  1655.  1712.  and  1865);  M. 
A.  Rorenco,  Breve  narratione  ddT  introduUione  degli  here- 
tici  deUe  VaUi,  Turin.  1632;  MGH,  Script.,  xxvi  (1882). 
247-449;  P.  Gilles.  Hiat.  eccl.  dea  igliaea  reformiea  recueU- 
liea  en  queiquea  vaUiea  de  Piemont,  1664.  new  ed.,  2  vols.. 
Pignerol,  1881;  Waldenaer  Chroniek,  Schaffhausen.  1655; 
J.  L6ger,  Hiat.  ginirale  dea  igliaea  ivangiliquea  dea  valliea 
de  Piemont  ou  Vaudoiaea,  2  vols.,  Leyden.  1669;  W.  Map. 
Liber  de  nugia  eurialium,  diatinctio,  i.  37.  ed.  T.  Wright 
for  Camden  Society,  pp.  64  sqq.,  London.  1850.  and  in 
MOH,  Script.,  xxvii  (1885),  61  sqq.;  La  Noble  Lepon,  ed. 
E.  Montet,  Paris,  1888;  Reacriptum  hereaiarcharum  Lom- 
bardie  ad  Leoniataa  in  Alamannia,  ed.  Preger  in  AM  A, 
hiatoriache  Klaaae,  xiii.  234  sqq.;  J.  J.  I.  von  D611inger, 
BeitrAge  zur  Sektengeachiehte  dea  Mitielaltera,  vol.  iii.  Docu- 
mente,  Munich,  1890;  A.  L.  Herminjard,  Correapondance 
dea  riformateura,  9  vols..  Geneva.  1878-97;  statements 
of  Pierre  OUa  are  cited  in  H.  C.  Lea,  Inquiaition  in  the 
Middle  Agea,  ii.  579-584.  New  York.  1906.  Treasuries 
of  documents  are  the  Bulletin  de  la  aociiti  de  VhiU.  dea 
Vaudoie,  27  vols.,  coming  down  to  1910,  the  Proceedinga 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  and  Riviata  Criatiana,  and  much  of 
the  literature  cited  under  Inquisition  contains  citation 
from  documents  related  to  this  subject. 

On  the  history  the  following  may  be  used:  E.  Comba, 
Valdo  ed  i  valdeai  avanti  la  riforma,  Florence,  1880;  idem. 
Peter  Waldo,  London,  n.  d.;  idem.  Hiat.  dea  Vaudoie 
d*Italie,  part  1.  Turin.  1887.  new  ed..  1898.  Eng.  tranal., 
Hiat.  of  the  Waldenaea  of  Italy,  London.  1889;  idem,  H. 
Amaud,  1889;  idem,  Storia  de*  Valdeai,  Florence,  1893; 
idem,  in  Bulletin  de  la  aociiti  de  Vhiat.  du  proteatantiame 
firancaiae,  xliii.  7  sqq.;  A.  Muston,  Ularad  dea  Alpea,  ou 
hiat.  dea  Vaudoie,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1851  (based  on  original 
documents  and  containing  bibliography),  Eng.  trans!.. 
The  larad  of  the  Alpa:  A  Hiatory  of  the  Peraecutiona  of 
the  Waldenaea,  London,  1852;  A  Collection  of  the  Several 
Papera  aeni  to  the  Protector  .  .  .  eoncemitig  the  bloody  and 


barbaroua  Maaaaere  .  .  .  committed  on  many  Thouaand  of 
Reformed  .  .  .  dwdling  in  the  Vatleya  of  Piedmomt,  by  tht 
Duke  of  Savoi^a  Forcea  .  .  .  Publiahed  by  Command  oj 
hie  Highneaa,  London,  1655;  Sir  S.  Moreland,  The  Hii- 
tory  of  the  Evangdical  Churchea  of  the  Valleya  of  Piemont 
containing  a  .  .  .  Deacription  and  a  FaUhfuU  Aceovit 
of  the  Doctrine,  Life,  and  Peraecutiona  .  .  .  (oontaiiM 
sources).  London.  1658;  P.  AIUx.  Some  Remarka  upon  the 
Ecdeaiaatical  Hiatory  of  the  Ancient  Churchea  of  Piedmont. 
London.  1690;  P.  Bayer,  Abrigi  de  Fhiat.  dea  Vaudm, 
Tlie  Hague,  1691;  idem.  The  Hiatory  of  the  Vaudoie,  Lon- 
don, 1692;  H.  Amaud.  Hiat.  de  la  glorieuae  rentrie  ia 
Vaudoie  done  leura  valUea,  1710.  new  ed..  PigneroU  IS^. 
partly  translated  in  The  Glorioue  Recovery  by  the  Vaudait 
of  their  Valleya,  from  the  OrigineU  by  Henri  Amaud,  their 
Commander  and  Paator,  with  a  Compendioua  History  of 
that  People,  previous  and  aubaequent  to  thai  Event,  Lod- 
don.  1827;  M.  Schagen.  Hiat.  der  Criatenen  Waldemen, 
Haariem,  1765;  T.  Newton,  Diaaertation  on  the  Propheciei, 
vol.  ii.  243-249,  251-252.  293-317,  Perth,  1790;  J.  Brex, 
Hiat.  dea  Vaudoie,  2  vols..  Paris.  1796;  W.  Jones.  Tki 
Hiatory  of  the  Waldenaea,  2d  ed..  London,  1816;  H.  D. 
Acland.  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Hiatory  and  Preaent  Sitva- 
tion  of  the  Valdenaea  in  Piemont,  commonly  called  Vavdei*, 
London,  1825;  B.  Bridge,  A  Brief  Narrative  of  a  Vint  tc 
the  Valleya  of  Piedmont  inhabited  by  the  Vaudoia,  Lond<Hi. 
1825;  J.  F.  Martinet.  Kerkdijke  Geachiedenie  der  Waidenr 
aen,  3d  ed..  Amsterdam,  1826;  J.  L.  Jackson,  Remarka  m 
the  Vaudoia  of  Piemont,  during  an  Bxeuraion  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1826,  London,  1826;  J.  R.  Peyran,  An  Hiatoncal 
Defence  of  the  Waldenaea  or  Vaudoia  [in  French].  With 
an  Introduction  and  Appendixea  by  Rev.  T.  Sima,  Loo- 
don.  1826;  T.  McCrie.  Hiatory  of  the  Progreaa  and  Supprtt- 
aion  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  Edinburgh,  1827;  G.  S. 
Faber.  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy,  3  vols..  Loadoa, 
1828;  idem,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Hiatory  and  Theobgy 
of  the  Ancient  Vallenaee  and  Albigenaea,  aa  exh^Hing, 
agreeably  to  the  Promiaea,  the  Perpetuity  of  the  aincere  Churrh 
ofChriat,  London.  1838;  W.  S.  GOIy.  Narrative  of  an  Ex- 
curaion  to  the  Mountaina  of  Piemont  in  1823,  and  Reaeoffcka 
among  the  Vaudoia,  or  Waldenaea,  London.  1824  (with 
maps,  plates,  and  copies  of  ancient  manuscripts);  Idem, 
Waldenaian  Reeearchea  during  a  Second  Viait  to  the  Vaudau 
of  Piemont,  London.  1831;  idem.  The  Valdenaea,  Valde, 
and  Vigilantiua,  Edinburgh.  1841;  W.  Dieterici.  Die  Wal- 
denaer und  ihre  VerhAltniaae  au  dem  brandenburg-preva- 
aiachen  Staate,  Berlin.  1831;  S.  R.  Maitland.  Facta  and 
Doeumenta  lUuatrative  of  the  Hiatory,  Doctrine,  and  Rites 
of  the  Ancient  Albigenaea  and  Waldenaea,  London,  1S32, 
A.  Blair.  Hiatory  of  the  Waldenaea,  with  an  Introdwdor^ 
Sketch  of  the  Hiatory  of  the  Chriatian  Churchea  in  the  Sovtk 
of  France  and  North  of  Italy,  till  theae  Churchea  aubmitted 
to  the  Pope,  when  the  Waldenaea  continued  aa  formerly  in- 
dependent of  the  Papal  See,  Edinburgh,  1833;  P.  Jas.  Dia- 
putatio  .  .  .  de  Valdenaium  aecta  ab  Albigenaibtu  didin- 
guenda,  Leyden,  1834;  E.  T.  Mayerhoff,  Die  Waldemtr 
in  unaeren  Tagen,  Beriin.  1834;  A.  Charvas.  Rechertha 
hiatoriquea  aur  la  viritable  origine  dea  Vaudoia  d  aw  U 
caractire  de  leura  doctrinea  primitivea,  Paris,  1836;  W. 
Beattie,  The  Waldenaea,  or  Protealant  Valleya  of  Piedmont, 
etc.,  London,  1838;  G.  Stanley.  Reaearchea  on  the  Theol- 
ogy and  Hiatory  of  the  Ancient  Vaudoia  and  Albigenae*. 
London,  1838;  W.  Sims.  Hiatory  of  Waldenaea  from  iJu 
Barlieat  Period  till  the  Preaent  Time,  3  vols..  Edinburgh. 
1839;  E.  Henderson.  The  Vaudoia:  compriaing  Obaer- 
vationa  made  on  a  Tour  to  the  Valleya  of  Piedmont,  Loo- 
don.  1845;  R.  Baird,  Sketchea  of  Proteatantiam  in  Italy. 
Pad  and  Preaent,  including  a  Notice  of  the  Origin,  Sir 
tory,  and  Preaent  State  of  the  Waldenaea,  2d  ed..  Boston, 
1847;  C.  U.  Hahn.  Geachichte  der  Waldenaer,  2  \*ols..  Stutt- 
gart, 1847;  A.  Monastier,  Hiatoire  de  rigliae  vaudoia  dt- 
puia  eon  origine,  d  dea  Vaudoia  du  Piimoni  juaquii  nos 
j'oura,  2  vols.,  Paris.  1847  (an  appendix  contains  the  prin- 
cipal original  writings,  etc.),  Eng.  tranal.,  A  Hiatory  of  the 
Vaudoia  Church  from  ita  Origin,  and  of  the  Vaudois  of 
Piedmont  to  the  Present  Day,  London.  1848;  H.  D.  ^Ick- 
ham.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Italian  Vaudoia,  from  th( 
Fird  Agea  of  Christianity  to  the  Preaent  Day,  etc.,  Lon- 
don, 1847;  J.  J.  Herxog,  De  Waldenaium  or^ne.  Hail?. 
1848;  idem,  in  Revue  de  thiologie  d  philoaophie  chrHicnM. 
1850;  idem.  Die  romaniachen  Waldenaer,  Ilalle.  1857  {n- 
prints  documents);  F.  Bender.  Geachichte  der  Woldemer, 
Ulm.  1850;  A.  W.  Dleckhoff.  Die  Waldenaer  im  MiUd- 
alter,  Gdttingen,  1851  (epoch-making);  E.  Batnes,  A  Vi»t 
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to   the  Vavdoia  of  Piedmont,  London,  1855;    P.  Heber, 
Waldo,  KaUer  KarU  dee  Groeeen  geieUieher  Bath,  und  die 
tUUren  Waldeneer,  Basel,  1858;  D.  GMtello,  Piedmont  and 
Italy,  2  vols..  London.   1850-61;    M.  Young.   The  Life 
and  Timee  of  Aonio  Poleario,  2  vols..  London,  1800;    P. 
Melia.  The  Origin,  PereeeuHone,  and  Doetrinee  of  the  Wal- 
deneea,  from  DoctanerUa,  many  now  the  firet  Hme  eoUeeted 
and  edited,  London.  1870;  J.  P.  Meille.  General  Beekwith: 
hie  Life  and  Laboure  among  the  Waldeneee  of  Piedmont, 
London,  1873;    J.  Goll.  Qudlen  und  Untereuchnngen  tur 
GemchichU  der  b^miechen  BrQder,  Praffue,  1878-82;   Jane 
L.    Willyams.  The  Waldeneian  Church  in  the  VdUey  of 
Piedmont,  from  the  Barlieet  Period  to  the  Preeent  Time, 
new  ed..  London,  1879;  J.  N.  Worefold.  Peter  Waldo,  the 
Reformer  of  Lyone,  London.  1880;  J.  A.  Wylie,  Hittory  of 
the  Waldeneee,  London.  1880;   W.  Jones.  Hiet,  of  the  Wal- 
deneee, new  ed.,  2  vols.,  London,  1882;    A.  Deissmann, 
Waldeneer  in  der  Grafeehaft  Schaumburg,  Wiesbaden,  1884; 
H.  Meille,  RecoUectione  of  Two  Hundred  Yeare  ago  in  the 
Waldeneian  Valleye,  £dinbui«h,  1886;    E.  Montet,  Hist, 
Httfraire  dee  Vaudoie  du  POmonl,  Geneva,  1886  (reprints 
early  sourees);   K.  M  Oiler,  Die  Waldeneer  und  ihrt  eined' 
nen  Gruppe  bie  mm  Anfang  dee  14*  Jahrhunderta,  Gotha, 
1886;    L.  Brunei,  Lee  Vaudoi§  dee  Alpe  franQoiaea,  Paris, 
1888;    D.  K.  Guthrie,  Lecture  on  the  Waldeneee  and  their 
Glorioue  Return,  Edinbtugb.  1889;    A.  Thomson,  Lettera 
Written  in  Connection  unth  the  Bi-Centenary  Commemora- 
tion of  the  "  Glorioue  RHum  "  of  the  Waldeneee  to  their 
Native  Valleys,  Edinburgh.  1889;    J.  W.  Brown,  Italian 
Campaign,   Ixmdon.    1890;    J.   Chevalier,   Mhnoire  hie- 
torique  eur  lea  hMeiea  du  Dauphini,  Valence.  1890;    H. 
Haupt,  Waldenaertum  und  InqutaUion,  FreiburSt  1890  (re- 
producee  documents);    A.  B^rard.  Lee  Vaudoie  .  .  .  du 
4.  au  18.  aOcU,  Paris.  1892;   F.  Rostan.  The  Waldeneian 
Church  and  her  Work  of  Evangdiaation  in  Italy,  Torre  Pel- 
lice,  1894;   T.  Gay,  The  Waldenses,  their  Rise,  Struggles, 
PereecuUone,  and  Triumphe,  London.  1895;  Sofia  V.  Boni- 
piani.  A  Short  History  of  the  Italian  Waldeneee  who  have 
inhal>ited  the  Valleye  of  the  Cottian  Alpe  from  Ancient 
Timee  to  the  Present,  New  York.  1897;  C.  Huck.  Dogmen- 
hietorischer  Beitrag  eur  Gesehichte  der   Waldeneer,   Frei- 
buis,  1897;  W.  B.  Worsfold,  The  Valley  of  Light:  Studies 
with  Pen  and  PeneH  in  the  Vaudoie  Valleye  of  Piedmont, 
London,    1899;    G.  Jalla,   Compendia  di  storia  valdese, 
Florence,  1902;  J.  Gibson,  The  Waldeneee,  their  Home  and 
History,  Edinbuxgh  (1903);   H.  C.  Lea.  Inquieition  of  the 
Middle  Agea,  3  vols.,  New  York,  1906,  and  in  general 
works  on  the  Inquisition;   T.  de  Clausons,  Lee  Vaudoie  d 
r inquieition,  2  vols..  Paris.  1907;  Schaff.  Chrielian  Church, 
v.  1,  pp.  493-507;  KL,  xii.  1185-95. 

On  Waldeneian  literature:  F.  J.  M.  Rasnaouard,  Choix 
dee  poSeiea  dee  trovbadours,  ii.  73-102,  Paris,  1817;  G.  von 
Zeaschwits,  Die  Katechismen  der  Waldeneer  und  bohmischen 
BrUder,  Eriangen,  1863;  H.  Haupt,  Die  deutsche  Bibd- 
aberseUungdermittelalterlichen  Waldeneer,  Wanburg,  1885; 
F.  Jostes,  Die  Waldeneer  und  die  vorlutherieche  deuteche 
Bibdabereetsung,  MOnster,  1885;  J.  M  Oiler,  in  Monumenta 
Germanies  padaifogica,  vol.  iv.,  Beriin,  1887. 

WALDERSTROEM,  vOl'den-stn^m,  PAUL 
PETER:  Swedish  theologian  and  educator;  b.  at 
Lule&  (106  m.  n.e.  of  Stockhobn),  Sweden,  July  20, 
1838.  He  pursued  poet-graduate  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Upsala,  1857-«2  (Candidate  in  Philos- 
ophy, 1862;  Ph.D.,  1863);  in  1864  he  was  ordained 
and  was  appointed  lector  in  theology,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  at  the  gymnasium  at  Ume&.  Financially 
aided  by  the  State,  he  traveled,  in  1867,  in  Prussia 
and  Wtirttemberg,  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  German  school  system.  In  1873-74  he 
studied  at  the  University  of  Upeala  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  publishing  the  re- 
sults in  De  justifieatione  quid  siaiuarU  libri  sywholici 
ecdesieB  lutharana  (Upsala,  1874).  In  the  spring  of 
1874  he  was  appointed  lector  in  theology  and  He- 
brew at  the  gymnasium  in  Gefle.  He  has  contribu- 
ted numerous  articles  on  pedagogy  to  Pedagogiak 
tidssknft  (1866-73);  after  the  death  of  Rosenius 
(q.v.),  in  1868,  he  became  the  editor  of  Pietisten,  in 


which  most  of  his  religious  beliefs  have  f oimd  expres- 
sion; in  1877-80  he  was  coeditor  of  ViUnet,  a  month- 
ly periodical;  and  is  the  editor  of  the  annual  CaLetir 
dar  Ansgariua,  He  is  prominent  in  politics,  having 
been  repeatedly  elected  a  representative  at  the  State 
diet,  second  chamber. 

It  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  field  that  he  has  exerted 
most  of  his  influence.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  of  the  IVee  Church  movement  in  Sweden, 
and  the  father  of  a  theological  movement  the  sup- 
porters of  which,  found  both  in  Sweden  and  in  Amer- 
ica, are  called  Waldenstromianere,  though  they  pre- 
fer to  be  known  as  Missionsvanner.  In  a  sermon, 
published  in  Pietisten^  1872,  he  gave  impetus  to  the 
theological  movement  with  which  he  is  identified  by 
proclaiming  his  novel  idea  of  the  atonement.  He 
holds  that  the  reconciliation  through  Christ  is  of  us 
to  God,  not  of  Cxod  to  us:  not  through  grace  on  ac- 
count of  Christ,  but  on  account  of  grace  through 
Christ.  The  subject  is  Cxod,  the  Father  of  Christ; 
the  source  is  the  love  of  Cxod;  the  object  is  the  whole 
world;  the  mediator  is  Christ,  the  only  begotten 
Cxod  (Waldenstrdm  accepts  and  defends  the  reading 
6  fiovoyev^  Oed^  in  John  i.  18),  the  Son  of  God; 
the  end  is  the  restitution  of  men  to  God,  not  the 
reconciliation  of  God  to  men,  which  latter  teaching, 
according  to  Waldenstrdm,  finds  no  support  in 
Scripture. 

This  sermon  called  forth  a  storm  of  controversy. 
He  then  published  (1873)  Om  fdrsoningens  betydeUe, 
which  was  combated  by  theologians  but  met  with 
the  favor  of  many  lay  people  who  were  opposed  to 
State  religion,  the  nucleus  of  his  subsequent  con- 
stituency. 

Within  the  ranks  of  Evangeliska  Fosterlands- 
stiftelsen  (a  society  for  foreign  and  home  missions, 
founded  1856  as  the  result  of  the  evangelical  work  of 
Carl  Olof  Rosenius;  q.v.),  the  adherents  of  Walden- 
strom soon  brought  matters  to  a  schism.  They 
submitted  in  1878  a  motion  to  annul  the  confessional 
basis  of  Fosterlandsstiftelsen  by  making  adherence 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession  no  longer  obligatory  for 
missionary  workers.  The  motion  failed  to  pass. 
The  Waldenstromians  consequently  left  the  Foster- 
landsstiftelsen and  organized,  Aug.,  1878,  Svenska 
Missionsforbimdet,  now  consisting  of  1,144  congre- 
gations with  91,000  members.  In  1904,  Walden- 
strom became  president  of  Missionsforbundet.  Wal- 
denstrom held  his  clerical  position  in  the  State 
church  tiU  1882,  when  he  resigned.  His  conflicts 
with  the  church  authorities  were  caused  by  his  man- 
ner of  accommodating  his  idea  of  the  Church  to  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  by  his  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment. When  he  once  was  called  to  serve  a  group  of 
"  believers  "  by  administering  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
authorities  refused  him  the  use  of  the  church.  This 
furnished  him  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
Church  for  refusing  to  beheving  ministers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  people  who  for  the  sake  of  their  con- 
science could  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
except  with  believers. 

For  almost  a  generation  Waldenstrom  has  been  a 
leader  of  the  Free  Church  movement  in  Sweden.  His 
influence  has  also  been  felt  in  America,  where  his 
adherents  number  about  33,000.  He  visited  Amer- 
ica in  1889  and  several  times  subsequently,  the  last 
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time  in  1910,  and  dcMriwd  hm  BK  ^nmt  m  Otmom 
Sana  Amenkat  F&retUa  Staler  (1890).  Two  odier 
boolu,  Nya/Mer  i  AmerOuu  F&retUa  SlaUr  (1002), 
and  Oenom  Canada,  BemtkUdrmgar  frdn  1904  (1905) 
dcaeribe  two  nibwquent  toon  in  America.  A  Tvit 
to  tiie  Orient  is  dtaeAed  in  fait  TiO  OttteHamL 
SkOdnngar,  .  .  .  Kdtten  oek  wMtm,  IS94  (Stock- 
holm, 19»). 

To  tiie  writinci  already  mentioned  tbe  following 
maybe  added:  Bruktpatron  Adamtmm  tiler  htar 
bar  dut  (1803,  6th  ed.,  1891);  Faredk  HU  ffnauk- 
fdng  of  M.  Luiher'e  UUa  kaieke$  med  kort  vtveeUitig 
(1873);  Fader  vdr  dUr  h&n  oek  h&nJtOreUe  (1876); 
PretHkninQor  6]ver  eveneka  kyrkane  nya  hdgmeeeoiex- 
ter  (4  vok.,  1876-80);  BamdapeU  hielana  (1880^ 
4thed^l883);  EndvereOUeUet^Nyateelamenieimed 
f&rUarande  anrndrkninffer  (1883-04);  Gude  eviga 
frtUeMngerdd  (3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1891);  KrieU  afsked 
frdn  eina  Utrjungar  (1804);  Jeeu  pinae  oek  uppddn- 
ddu$  fuetoria  (1897);  Dap  oek  barndap  (1896); /^rtff^ 
fdngjOr  all  verden  (1902);  L/U  oe  hehatta  v&r  gamla 
bibel  (1902);  Bibelne  eoangdivm  oek  de  eviga  etrqf- 
fen,  tiler  huru  elaar  del  ekriJvH  f  (1904). 

There  have  i^peared  in  En^iah:  Blood  of  Jeeue, 
Whai  u  iU  Significaneef  (C^hicago,  1888);  The 
ReeancUiation — who  woe  to  be  Reconciled,  God  or 
Man,  or  God  and  Man?  (1888);  and  The  Lord  it 
Righl:  Mtditatione  on  Pealm  zxv.  (1889). 

John  O.  Evjkn. 

BfBUOOBiLraT:  If .  W.  Montcomefy:  A  Wind  from  tht  Holy 
SpirU  in  Swodm  and  Norway,  New  York,  1884. 

WALDHAUSBR,  vOlfhau-xen,  KOHRAD  VON: 
Bohemian  prectUBor  of  Huas  (see  Hubs,  John,  Hub- 
arnea),  b.  at  Waldhausen,  near  Gran  (70  m.  w.  of 
Vienna),  c.  1320;  d.  at  Ptague  Dec.  8,  1369.  Of 
hia  early  life  and  education  little  ia  known,  but  he 
must  have  entered  the  Upper  Austrian  monastery 
of  Augustinian  canons  at  Waldhausen  while  still  a 
lad.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  about  1343, 
and  in  his  zeal  for  learning  visited  Bologna  in  1349, 
being  at  Rome  in  the  following  year.  Returning  to 
Teutonic  soil,  he  labored  in  various  places,  especially 
at  Vienna,  devoting  himself  primarily  to  preaching, 
for  which  he  had  a  remarkable  talent.  At  Prague 
his  audiences  were  so  large  Uiat  he  was  obhged  to 
deliver  his  sermons  in  the  market-place  instead  of  in 
the  church  of  St.  Gall;  and  his  activity  brought  him 
into  close  relations  with  the  Austrian  court  and 
Bishop  Gottfried  II.  of  Passau.  The  emperor  sum- 
moned Konrad  to  Prague,  where,  at  Easter,  1358,  he 
became  rector  of  St.  Gall  in  the  Old  City.  There  he 
unsparingly  castigated  the  immorality,  luxury,  and 
greed  prevailing  in  high  society,  and  also  incurred 
the  jealousy  and  antagonism  of  the  mendicant  friars 
whom  he  accused  of  simony,  unseemly  trade  in 
relics,  and  shameless  exploiting  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. In  their  turn  they  charged  him  with  being  a 
disturber  of  the  peace  and  a  renegade  from  his  order. 
The  Dominican  general,  Simon  of  Langres,  sought 
in  vain  to  arbitrate  the  dispute,  but  Konrad  con- 
tinued his  attacks,  and  the  matter  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop.  The  Franciscans  now 
drew  up  twenty-four  charges  against  Konrad,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1360  the  archbishop  nailed  the  charges 
to  the  doors  of  two  monasteries,  bidding  all  who 
would  bring  accusation  against  Konrad  to  appear 


bdorehim.  The  maofca  were  unable  to  sostain  their 
and  the  rasnlta  of  Komad'a  pieaehing  be- 
amfeit  in  a  maihed  improvement  in  the 
mofality  of  league.  In  1361  he  became  rector  of 
St.  Tliuuiaa^  and  in  the  foOowing  year  invoked  the 
aid  of  tlie  faiabop  of  Ptann.  In  1363  be  was  made 
paririi  ptieat  of  AH  Saints'  at  Leitmerita,  but  wsa 
etiH  pennitted  to  five  in  I^ngoe.  The  FrandscaDs 
leaeweJ  their  attacka,  whidi  finaSy  attiacted  the 
attentioo  of  Kdorad's  dnfce,  Rudolf  IV.  of  Austria. 
He  vinted  I^sgoe  in  May,  I36i,  and  mxm  satisfied 
himself  of  Komad'a  inteipity.  Konrad,  faowerer, 
dfriined  an  invitation  to  retom  to  Vienna  in  view  of 
his  BSBoriation  with  the  emperor,  though  he  com- 
poaed  a  lefutatioo  of  the  twenty-four  diaiges  of  hi> 
opponents.  Early  in  1365  he  waa  {daoed  over  the 
great  Tesmkiiche  in  Prague,  whence,  with  the  pope's 
permission,  he  ertended  his  refonning  activity  not 
only  over  the  archdJoceaes  of  Bohemia  and  Sahburg, 
but  abo  urged  the  emperor  to  intervene  in  the  des- 
perate oonditiona  in  Italy.  His  sermons,  wiiich 
have  made  aome  oonaider  him  a  precursor  of 
Hubs  (thou^  he  attacked  neither  the  teaching  nor 
the  organisation  of  the  Church),  have  disappeared, 
those  extant  being  merely  aome  that  he  ddivered 
before  studenta  to  aerve  as  sources  and  inq>iratioDS 
for  young  priests.  (J.  Lo6EBTh.j 

BiBUOomAPBT:  F.  Palacky.  Ootckiehte  vom  Bdkmen,  iii.  1. 
pp.  161-164. 5  vols.  Pxacue,  1836  Miq.;  idem.  Die  Veriauf^ 
dea HuaUentwiuinB6h$nen,  pp.  16-17.  Pn«ue.  1869;  G.  \ . 
Leehler.  JoHann  wm  Widif  und  dis  VorgemJUdUe  der  Rrf- 
ormatum,  ii.  Ill  miq..  Leipsic.  1873,  Ens-  tnuxal..  John 
Widif  and  kia  Bngliak  Precunon,  2  vob.,  new  ed.,  Loc- 
don.  1884;  £.  H.  Qillett.  Life  and  Timee  of  John  Huu, 
L  14-19.  25.  72.  ii.  628,  PhilAdelphia,  1861. 

WALDO,  PETER.    See  Waldenses. 

WALKER,  CORNELIUS:  Protestant  Episco- 
palian; b.  near  Richmond,  Va.,  June  12, 1819;  d.  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  23, 1907.  He  was  educated 
at  Richmond  Episcopal  Hi^^  School  and  the  Alexan- 
dria Theological  Seininary,  and  was  ordered  deacon 
in  1S45  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year;  was 
minister  and  rector  at  Amherst  Court  House,  Va. 
(1846-47);  curate  at  St.  Paul's,  Richmond  ( 1847- 
1848);  rector  at  Winchester,  Va.  (1848-60),  Chiist 
Church,  Alexandria,  Va.  (1860-61),  and  Eznmanuel, 
Henrico,  Va.  (1862H36);  professor  of  church  histon- 
in  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  (1866-76);  and 
professor  of  systematic  theology  and  homiletics  in 
the  same  institution  (1876-98),  where  he  was  also 
dean.  In  theology  he  was  an  old-school  evangelical 
Churchman,  and  wrote  Biography  of  Rev.  WiUiam 
DuDol  (Richmond,  1854);  Biography  of  Reo,  WilUam 
Sparrow  (Philadelphia,  1877);  Biography  of  CharUs 
W.  Andrews  (1877);  Sorrowing  not  without  Hope 
(sermons;  New  York,  lSS7);OtUline8ofCkri8UanTke- 
ology  (1894);  and  Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics  (1S96). 

WALKER,  GEORGE  LEON:  Congtegationaiist; 
b.  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  Apr.  30,  1830;  d.  at  Hartford 
Mar.  14,  1900.  He  studied  law  in  Boston,  Mass., 
intending  to  devote  himself  to  legal  practise.  Led 
to  prefer  the  ministry,  he  studied  theology  with  his 
father,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1857- 
1858) ;  was  pastor  of  State  Street  Chimsh,  Portland, 
Me.  (1858-67) ;  First  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
(1868-73);    was  actmg  pastor  at  Brattleboio,  Vt. 
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(1 875-78) ;  and  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Hartford, 
from  1879,  being  made  emeritus  in  1892.  He  was  a 
corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  after  1877,  and  was 
on  the  commission  to  prepare  the  Congregational 
creed  (1883).  He  wrote:  False  Ideas  of  God  (1881; 
three  sermons) ;  History  of  the  First  Church  in  Hart- 
ford, 1633-1883  (Hartford,  1884);  Thomas  Hooker, 
Preacher,  Founder,  Democrat  (New  York,  1891); 
Some  Aspects  of  the  RdigUms  lAfe  of  New  England 
(1897;  Carew  lectures);  e/dli/ed  Diary  of  Reu.  Daniel 
Wadsworth,  vrith  Notes  (1894);  and  issued  a  large 

number  of  individual  sermons. 

Bibuookapht:   Congrtgaiumal  Year  Book,  pp.  46-46,LBoa- 
toa,  1901. 

WALKERf  WILLIAM:  Scotch  Anglican;  b.  at 
Inveramsay  (17  m.  n.w.  of  Aberdeen),  Aberdeen- 
shire, Nov.  3,  1817.  He  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen  (M.A.,  University  of  Aberdeen, 
1840),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1832  and  ordain- 
ed priest  two  years  later;  was  curate  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Aberdeen  (1842-44);  rector  of  Monjrmusk,  Ah&t- 
deenshire  (1844-1900);  and  dean  of  Aberdeen  and 
Orkney  united  dioceses  (1896-1906).  He  has  writ- 
ten Life  of  Bishops  Jolly  and  Gleig  (Edinburgh,  1878) ; 
Moses  and  Deuieronomy  (1880);  Life  and  Times  of 
the  Poet-Priest  John  Skinner  (Aberdeen,  1882) ;  The 
Kings  of  Israel  (London,  1882);  Life  and  Times  of 
Bishop  John  Skinner  (Aberdeen,  1S87) ;  Reminiscences 
of  Three  Churchmen  (Primus  C.  H.  Terrot,  Bishop  M. 
Russel,  and  Professor  G.  Grub;  Edinburgh,  1893); 
and  Epochs  of  SeotHsh  Church  History  (1897). 

WALKER,  WILLIAM  DAVID:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, missionary  bishop  of  North  Dakota;  b.  in  the 
city  of  New  York  June  29, 1839.  He  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  Collie,  New  York  City  (1859),  and 
from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  (1862) ;  as 
deacon,  he  took  charge  of  Calvary  Chapel,  New 
York  City  (1862);  was  ordained  priest  (1863);  re- 
mained in  charge  of  Calvary  Chapel  until  Feb.  1, 
1884,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  upon  his  episcopate, 
to  which  he  had  been  consecrated  in  Dec.,  1883.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  Dakota  he  was  the 
originator  of  the ''  cathedral  car,"  by  which  the  serv- 
ices of  the  church  are  carried  to  places  where  they 
would  not  otherwise  be  rendered. 

Bibuoobapht:  W.  S.  Peny,  The  Epiacopate  in  America,  p. 
281,  New  York.  1895. 

WALKER,  WILLISTON:  Gongregationalist;  b. 
at  Portland,  Me.,  July  1, 1860.  He  was  educated  at 
Amherst  College  (A.B.,  1883),  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  (graduated,  1886),  and  the  University  of 
Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1888);  was  associate  in  history  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College  (1888-89),  professor  of  Ger- 
manic and  Western  church  history  in  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1889-1901);  smce  1901  he  has 
been  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity. He  has  written  T?ie  Increase  of  Royal 
Power  under  Philip  Augustus  (Leipsic,  1888);  The 
Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congregationalism  (New 
York^  1893) ;  A  History  of  the  Congregational  Church- 
es in^  the  United  States  (1894);  The  R^ormaiion 
(1900);  Ten  New  England  Leaders  (Boston,  1901); 
John  Cabin  (New  York,  1906);  and  Greatest  Men  of 
the  Christian  Church  (Chicago,  1908). 
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WALL,  WILLIAM:  English  divine;  b.  m  the 
neighborhood  of  Sevenoaks  (20  m.  s.e.  of  London), 
Kent,  Jan.  6, 1646-47;  d.  at  Shoreham  (17  m.  s.e.  of 
London)  Jan.  13,  1727-28.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1667;  M.A.,  1670); 
became  vicar  at  Shoreham,  1674;  and  rector  of  MU- 
ton-next-Gravesend,  1708,  the  same  year  becoming 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  He  is  justly 
famed  for  his  works  on  infant  baptism,  which  include 
The  History  of  Infant  Baptism  (2  parts,  London,  1705, 
3d  ed.,  1720,  new  and  best  ed.,  combining  J.  Gale's 
Reflections  on  Mr.  Wall's  History,  and  Wall's  Defence, 
by  H.  Cotton,  4  vols.,  Oxford,  1836, 2  vols.,  1862,  re- 
printed, 1889);  A  Conference  Between  Two  Men  that 
had  Doubts  about  Infant  Baptism  (London,  1706,  fre- 
quently reprinted);  and  his  Defence  of  the  History 
of  Infant  Baptism  (London,  1720;  usually  reprinted 
with  Gale's  work  and  the  History),  He  wrote  also 
Critical  Notes  (on  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old, 
3  vols.,  London,  1730-34). 

Bibuoorapht:   T.  Crosby,  Hiet.  of  the  Bnglieh  BapHtie,  i. 
6, 161.  iiL  14,  42,  4  vols.,  London,  173S-40;  DNB,  liz.  07. 

WALLACE,  ALEXANDER  6ILFILLAN:  United 
Presbsrterian;  b.  at  Bridgeville,  Allegheny  County, 
Pa.,  Mar.  2,  1829.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson 
College  (B.A.,  1847)  and  from  Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary;  was  pskstor  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Bethel,  Pa.,  1854-68,  at  New  Brighton, 
1868-84,  and  at  Sewickley,  1886-88;  has  been  clerk 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Assembly  since  1868,  and 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  of  his 
denomination  since  1870;  he  was  also  editor  of  The 
EvangeUcal  Repository,  1886-90,  temporary  profes- 
sor in  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary,  1885-87,  and 
was  editorial  writer,  then  associate  editor,  and  finally 
has  been  senior  editor  of  The  United  Presbyterian, 
since  1868.  He  has  written  The  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
Irish  in  Colonial  America  (1909). 

WALLACE,  WILLIAM:  Presbyterian  foreign 
missionary;  b.  at  Santa  F6  de  Bogotd,  United  States 
of  Colombia,  Apr.  5, 1864.  He  studied  at  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College  (B.A.,  1882),  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  1884--85,  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  1885-88,  having 
meanwhile  taught  in  private  schools,  1881-85;  was 
pastor  at  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  1888-90;  missionary 
superintendent  at  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  1890-92; 
became  director  of  the  theological  seminary  at 
Tlalpam,  1893;  was  superintendent  of  missions  for 
Guerrero,  Mexico,  1894r-95,  and  for  Saltillo,  1895- 
1907;  and  has  been  president  of  the  Presbyterian 
College  and  Seminary  at  Coyoacan  since  1907. 
He  is  the  editor  of  El  Erforzador,  the  organ  of  the 
Mexican  societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  stated 
clerk  of  the  general  synod  of  the  Pre8b3rterian 
Church  in  Mexico. 

WALLOON  CHURCH.    See  Holland,  I.,  1. 

WALPURGIS,  vOl-pur'gis  (WALDBURGIS,  WAL- 
PURGA,  WALBURGA):  German  saint;  b.  in  Sus- 
sex, England,  early  in  the  eighth  century;  d.  at  Heid- 
enheim  (32  m.  s Ji.w.  of  Nuremberg)  before  786.  The 
sister  of  Willibald,  the  first  bishop  of  Eichst&tt,  and 
of  Wunebald,  the  founder  (c.  751),  first  abbot  of 
the  double  monastery  of  Heidenhdm,  she  went  to 
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Germany  about  750  and  became  abbess  of  the  doia- 
teron  the  death  of  her  brother  in  761.  HeriemainB 
were  removed  by  Biahop  Otgar  (S47-S80)  to  Eich- 
st&tt,  and  by  her  tomb  aroee  the  foundation  of  St. 
Walpurgia  which  Biahop  Heiibert  formed  into  a 
nunnery  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  893  Biahop 
Erchanbald  carried  some  of  her  relics  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Monheim,  north  of  DonauwOrth.  Several 
festivals  were  celebrated  in  her  honor:  Aug.  4  as  the 
day  of  her  leaving  England;  Feb.  25  as  the  day  of 
her  death;  and  May  1  [the  date  of  an  earlier  non- 
Christian  festival,  marking  the  commencement  of 
summer;  it  is  on  this  date  that,  according  to  legend, 
the  witches  have  their  annual  assemblage]. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BnuoaaAFBT:  On  tbe  aouroes  consult:  T.  D.  Hardy,  D0- 
teripHve  Cataloffue  of  MaUriaU  ReUMtino  Co  .  .  .  Oreat 
Britain  and  Irdand,  i.  I,  p.  486,  in  Roils  Series,  no.  26, 
London,  1862.  A  number  of  tbe  eariiest  aouroes  (Vita, 
mtrnctiXa,  etc.)  an  ooUeoted  with  oommentazy  in  A8B, 
Feb.,  iii.  511-669,  part  of  the  same  materials  being  also 
in  MPL,  taadx.  867-894,  ozl.  1091-1102.  and  in  MOH, 
Seripi,  XV  (1887),  635^655.  Consult  further:  J.  Les- 
pacnol,  Hiti.  noUMe  de  la  eonoeraaUon  dee  Afvlau,  Douay , 
1614;  idem.  Hist,  de  la  vie  el  dee  miradn  de  3.  Vaubourg, 
Reims,  1612;  E.  L.  Rochhols,  Drei  GauoMinnen,  Leip- 
no,  1870;  A.  Schneider,  WaBmrffa  sine  Zierde  frommer 
Junofiauen,  Regeosburs,  1880;  F.  Schanerte,  Die  hedige 
AAtieein  WaBnarga,  Paderbom,  1892;  J.  Schleoht.  in 
SammOiaaU  dee  kistorischen  Vereine  EiehsUUt,  pp.  111-122, 
Eichstatt,  1893;  DNB,  lis.  9;  Rettbetg.  KD,  ii.  359; 
Hauck,  KD,  L  537  sqq. 

WALSH,  JAMBS  HORIIIDOE:  Church  of  Ire- 
land; b.  at  Calverston,  Mullingar  (47  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Dublin),  Ireland,  Apr.  13,  1837.  He  received  his 
education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1859; 
M.A.,  1864;  B.D.,  1872;  D.D.,  1876);  was  made 
deacon,  1860,  and  priest,  1861;  was  curate  of  Dun- 
drum,  1860-61,  of  Adare,  Limerick,  1861-64,  and  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Dublin,  1864r-66;  rector  of  Chapel 
Russell,  Umerick,  1866-70;  of  St.  Stephen's,  Dub- 
lin, 1871-1008,  serving  meanwhile  as  assistant  to 
Archbishop  King's  divinity  professor,  1877-83, 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  1893-1005,  chan- 
cellor of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  1905-08;  as  pre- 
bendary of  Croagh  in  Limerick  Cathedral,  1870- 
1005,  and  as  private  and  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Limerick,  1899-1905.  In  1908  he  became 
dean  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin. 

WALTER  OF  ST.  VICTOR:  French  theologian 
of  the  twelfth  century  and  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Victor.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  him  ex- 
cept that  he  wrote  an  impassioned  attack  on  the 
modernistic  theology  of  his  time,  his  work  usually 
being  termed  Contra  novas  hceresea  libri  qiuUuor  (the 
frequent  designation,  after  a  sentence  in  the  intro- 
duction. Contra  qiuUuor  labyrinthoa  FrancicBf  is  in- 
correct). According  to  internal  evidence,  he  wrote 
between  1180  and  1190,  but  of  the  other  works  at- 
tributed to  him  only  the  Magiatri  WaUeri  dialogua 
quoBreris  quid  senJtUA  Hugo  de  anima  Christi  can  seri- 
ously be  considered.  The  Contra  haresea  is  instruct- 
ive for  the  history  of  the  conflict  aroused  by  the  rise 
of  a  scientific  theology  based  on  dialectic  methods. 
In  the  Christology  of  his  opponents  Walter  discerned 
the  Nestorian  heresy;  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
incarnation  they  denied  the  possibility  of  a  change 
in  the  Ck)dhead,  assuming  that  the  Logos,  whose  hu- 


manity they  doubted,  had  for  purposes  <tf  revelation 
assumed  the  man  Jesus  like  a  mantle.  Their  waver- 
ing and  unclear  theories  were  offensive  to  Walter, 
who  held,  with  the  Fathers,  to  one  person  and  two 
natures,  and  maintained  that  Christ  as  God  was 
bom  of  the  Father  and  as  man  of  the  virgin,  and 
yet  was  one  person. 

Walter  was  in  accord  with  the  satisfaction  theory 
of  Anselm,  but  rejected  Berengar's  Eucharistic  doc- 
trine; and  he  also  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  immacu- 
late  conception.  Philosophy  and  dialectics,  he  held, 
came  from  the  devil,  and  his  ofunion  ci  scientific 
theology  was  equally  uncompUmentaiy,  his  own  so- 
lution <^  all  problems  being  authority.  Large  por- 
tions of  his  chief  woric  are  contained  in  MPL,  czcix. 
1130  sqq.  (R.  Seebebg.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Denifle,  in  ALKG,  i.  404-417;  A.  Planck, 
in  TSK,  1844,  pp.  823-^864;  HieUrire  HttSnnre  de  la  France, 
idv.  649  8qq.;  H.  F.  Reuter.  OescMekle  der  reUgidsen  Auf- 
klOruno  im  MiUdaUer,  iL  15  aqQ.,  SondesBhauMO.  1S77; 
KL,  ai.  1206-07. 

WALTER,  vOl'ter,  FRAHZ  ZAVER:  G«rman 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Amberg  (36  m.  e.  of  Nuxem- 
borg),  Bavaria,  Feb.  7,  1870.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Munich  (1888-03;  Th.D.,  1896), 
where  he  became  privat-dooent  in  1899;  in  1903  he 
was  called  to  Strasburg  as  professor  of  moral  the- 
ology, but  in  the  following  year  returned  to  Munich 
in  a  similar  capacity,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
He  has  written  Daa  Eigentum  nach  der  Lekre  des  heilr 
igen  Thomas  von  Aquin  umd  des  Sonalismus  (Frei- 
burg, 1895);  SonalpolUik  und  Moral  (1899);  Die 
Propheten  in  ihrem  sogialen  Bervf  und  das  Wirir 
schafideben  ikrer  Zeit  (1900);  SortaHamus  vnd  mo- 
deme  Kunst  (1901);  Der  Aberglaube  mU  hesonderer 
BerUcksichtigung  der  Ph&nomene  des  HypnoOsmus  und 
Spiritismus  (Paderbom,  1904);  Theorie  und  Praxis 
in  der  Moral  (1905) ;  KapiUdismus,  Sonalismus  und 
Christentum  (Munich,  1906);  Prtmu,  Eml^est  und 
ErsUingrfruchi  des  Priesters  (1907) ;  Die  sexueOe  Er- 
kUirung  der  Jugend  (1908);  Das  ktrchUcke  Lehramt 
und  seine  Bedeulung  far  die  KuUur  und  soziale  Wohl- 
fakri  der  Oegenwarl  (1908);  and  Der  LeSb  und  aein 
Recht  im  Christentum  (1910). 

WALTER,  JOHANNES  WILHELM  VON:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  St.  Petersburg,  Rusaiay  Oct. 
26,  1876.  He  wss  educated  at  the  universitieB  of 
Dorpat  (1894-^),  Leipsic  (1899-1900),  and  Got- 
tingen  (1900-^1);  became  privat-docent  for  his- 
torical theology  at  Gottingen  (1901);  and  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  church  history  at  Breslau,  1909. 
In  theology  he  belongs  to  the  modem  positive  school, 
and  has  written  Das  Leben  Roberts  von  Arbrissel 
(Giottingen,  1901);  Die  enUen  Wanderprediger 
Frankreichs  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1903-06);  Das  Wesen 
der  Religion  nach  Erasmus  undLtUher  (1906);  Die 
Ahsolutheit  des  Christentimis  und  die  Mission  (1906); 
Fraru  von  Assist  und  die  Nachahmung  Christi  (1910) ; 
and  Frauenlos  und  Frauenarbeit  in  der  Gesehidae  des 
Christums  (1911);  and  edited  Erasmus  de  hbero  ar^ 
bitrio  Starpip^  (1910).  He  is  also  editor  of  Die 
Theologie  der  Oegenwart  (1907  sqq.) 

WALTERS,  CHARLES  ENSOR:  English  Meth- 
odist; b.  at  Milbome  Port  (10  m.  s.e.  of  IlcheBter), 
Somersetshire,  Dec.  18,  1872.    He  was  educated  at 
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Wedeyan  Theological  College^  Blchmondy  Surrey 
(graduated,  1895) ;  became  assistant  to  H.  P.  Hughes 
in  the  West  London  Mission,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
superintendent  on  the  death  of  Hughes  in  1902.  In 
1890  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  St.  Pancras 
Borough  Council,  and  from  that  year  until  1892  waa 
chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  while  in 
1898  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  St.  Pancras  Ves- 
try and  local  manager  of  the  London  School  Board. 
He  18  editor  of  The  Advance, 

WALTHER,  vol'ter,  CARL  FERDINAND  WIL- 
HELM:  German-American  Lutheran,  founder  of 
the  Synod  of  Missouri  (see  Lttthbranb,  III.,  5,  §  1) ; 
b.  at  Langenchursdorf  (near  Waldenburg,  37  m.  s.e. 
of  Leipsic)  Oct.  25, 1811;  d.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May 
7, 1887.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic (1829-33) ;  was  private  tutor  at  Cahla,  Altenburg 
(1834r-36);  and  pastor  at  Br&unsdorf  for  a  year 
(1837-38).  His  firm  orthodoxy  and  resistance  to 
the  rationalism  prevailing  about  him,  combined  with 
the  hopelessness  of  his  endeavors  to  reform  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  his  congregation,  led  him 
to  join  the  company  of  emigrants  led  by  a  pastor 
named  Stephan.  Early  in  1839  he  reached  New 
Orleans,  and  by  February  the  party,  which  num- 
bered about  800,  reached  Missouri,  some  settling  in 
St.  Louis  and  the  remainder  in  Perry  Co.,  Mo.  But 
before  many  months  it  was  found  that  Stephan  was 
unworthy  of  confidence,  and  it  was  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  Walther  that  his  wavering  comrades 
regained  their  courage.  In  Feb.,  1841,  he  was  cho- 
sen pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  St.  Louis, 
and  in  Sept.,  1844,  began  to  edit  the  semimonthly 
Der  Lutheraner.  The  neict  step  was  the  foimdation 
of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  and  after  a  preliminary 
sesmon  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  1846,  the  first  convention 
of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  S3mod  of  Mi»- 
aouxi,  Ohio,  and  Other  States  was  held  at  Chicago  in 
Apr.,  1847.  The  synod  took  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional institution  which  had  been  founded  at  Alten- 
burg, and  in  1849  transferred  it  to  St.  Louis,  Wal- 
thiee  becoming  the  directing  professor  of  the 
theological  seminary,  though  his  old  congregation 
insisted  that  he  should  preach  thrice  annually  and 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  it. 

Walther  *now  became  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  Lohe  (q.v.),  who  was  not  in  S3rmpathy  with  the 
democratic  organisation  favored  by  the  head  of  the 
Missouri  Synod,  and  in  1851  this  body  determined 
to  send  Walther  and  Wyneken  as  delegates  to  Ger- 
many to  seek  to  avoid  any  possible  schism.  Lohe 
waa  in  favor  of  the  plan,  and  the  delegates  proceeded 
to  visit  all  the  prominent  Lutherans  of  the  mother 
country,  though  Walther  himself  remained  chiefly  in 
Erlangen,  gathering  material  for  his  attack  on  the 
High  Church  principles  advocated  by  Grabau  and 
the  Buffalo  Synod  (see  Lutherans,  III,  5,  §  2), 
the  result  being  Die  SHmme  unserer  Kirche  in  der 
Frage  von  Kirche  und  Ami  (Erlangen,  1852).  In 
Oct.,  1851,  Walther  and  Lohe  met  in  personal  con- 
ference, and  the  former,  while  recognizing  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  their  views  on  ordination,  was 
able  to  exjwess  lively  hopes  of  reimion,  though  this 
was  not  destined  to  be  realized.  In  1853,  to  give 
the  Luthenos  a  trustworthy  text  of  Luther's  ver- 


sion of  the  Bible,  Walther  founded  the  St.  Louis 
Bible  Society,  of  which  he  remained  president  until 
his  death;  and  in  1855  he  establi^ed  the  peri- 
odical Lehre  und  Wehre.  He  was  also  the  leader 
of  the  Missouiians  at  the  conferences  with  the  Buf- 
falo Synod  in  1866  and  the  Iowa  Synod  in  1867. 
In  1868-69  he  conducted  the  conferences  with  the 
83mods  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  which  led  to 
corporate  union  between  these  bodies  and  the  Synod 
of  Missouri,  and  in  1872  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  synodal  conference  of  all  western  Lutherans 
in  sjrmpathy  with  the  Missouri  position.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  other  activities,  Walther  was  a  vol- 
mninous  writer,  his  chief  productions  being  as  fol- 
lows: DierechU  GestaU  Hner  vom  Staaie  unabhdnffigen 
evangeliechdulherischen  Ortsgemeinde  (St.  Louis, 
1863);  AmerikaniechrliUherieche  Pastoral-Theolagie 
vom  Jahr  1872  (1872);  a  new  edition  of  J.  G.  Baier's 
Compendium  thedogicB  positivcB  (1879);  and  the 
homiletic  collections :  ArnerikaniachrlvJlhtrieche  Evan- 
gelienrPosHUe  (1871);  Lutherische  Broaamen  (1876); 
Amerikanisch4ulheri8cheEpi8telrPostHle{lS82);  and 
the  posthumous  Aneprachen  und  Gthete  (1888)  and 
Kaeual-Predigten  und  Reden  (1889.) 

(AdOLPH  SPABTHf.) 
Bibuoohapht:  M.  GOnther,  C.  W.  F.  Walther,  Lebemibiid, 
St.  Louis,  1890;  C.  Hoohstetter.  Die  GeaehichU  der  JftV 
aouri'Synode,  Dresden,  1886;  C.  W.  Ernst,  in  The  Waieh' 
man,  Boston,  June  7,  1887;  H.  E.  Jacobs,  in  Ameriean 
.  Church  Hiatorjf  Seriea,  vol.  iv.  iMMsim,  New  York,  1803; 
G.  I.  Fritachel,  OeeehitMe  der  lulheriachen  Kirche  in  Amer' 
ika,  ii.  184  sqq.,  Gatezsloh,  1897;  J.  Deinser,  WUhelm 
Ldhe^a  Leben,  vol.  iii.,  3d  ed.,  GQtexsloh,  1901. 

WALTHER,  JOHANN:  German  Lutheran  mu- 
sician and  writer  of  hymns;  b.  near  Cola,  a  small 
Thuringian  village,  1496;  d.  at  Torgau  (31  m.  e.n.e. 
of  Leipsic)  perhaps  Mar.  25  (at  least  before  Apr. 
24),  1570.  By  1524  he  was  at  Torgau  as  bassist  to 
Frederick  the  Wise,  and  during  the  same  year  he 
assisted  Luther  at  Wittenberg  in  adapting  the  old 
music  to  Lutheran  requirements,  the  results,  first 
used  in  Luther's  Deutsche  Messe,  appearing  in  the 
GeysUiche  geeangk  BuMeyn  (Wittenberg,  1524), 
while  Walther  himself  attended  the  first  German  cel- 
ebration of  the  Holy  Conmiunion,  as  rearranged  by 
him  and  Luther,  at  the  Wittenberg  Stadtkirche  on 
Oct.  29,  1525.  In  1526  Walther  was  appointed 
choirmaster  by  Elector  John  of  Saxony,  and  eight 
years  later  he  was  also  made  singing  master  to  the 
school  at  Torgau.  He  went  to  Dresden  in  1548  as 
choirmaster  to  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  on 
Aug.  7, 1554,  was  pensioned,  whereupon  he  returned 
to  Torgau  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Walther's  musical  settings  were  for  choral,  not 
congregational,  singing.  In  the  Deutsche  Mesee  his 
part  was  the  responses  of  the  choir  and  congregation, 
while  Luther  prepared  the  portions  to  be  sung  by  the 
pastor.  Walther  also  made  two  settings  (in  1530 
and  1552)  for  the  passion  music  from  Matthew  and 
John.  His  h3rmns,  ten  in  number,  appeared  chiefly 
in  the  CkrisUichea  Kinderlied  D,  Martini  Lutheri 
(Wittenberg,  1566),  and  are  conveniently  collected 
by  P.  Wackemagel,  Dae  deutsche  Kirdienlied,  m. 
187-206,  nos.  219-229  (5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1864-77). 
Two  of  these  have  been  translated  into  English: 
"  Herslich  lieb  hab  ich  dich,  mein  GottI "  by  A.  T. 
Russell  as  "  O  God,  my  Rock,  my  heart  on  Thee  "; 
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and  the  far  more  popular  "  Henlich  thut  mich 
erfreuen/'  by  Mias  Suaanna  Winkworth  as  "  Now 
fain  my  joyous  heart  would  sing/'  by  B.  H.  Kennedy 
as  **  Soon  will  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  oome/'  by 
M.  Loy  as  "  The  Bridegroom  soon  will  call  us/'  and 
by  Miss  H.  R.  Kcauth  as  "  Leap  forth,  my  heart, 
rejoicing/'  together  with  one  or  two  leas  important 
versions. 

Bibuoobapht:  Julian,  HymnoUvy*  PP-  1231-32;  Waoker- 
•   naceit  as  noted  in  the  text;   and  literature  under  Htm- 

NOLOGT. 

WALTHER,  RUDOLF.    See  Gualthsb,  Rxtdolf. 

WALTHER,  WILHELM  MARKUS:  German 
Evangelical;  b.  at  Cuxhaven  (60  m.  n.w.  of  Ham- 
burg) Jan.  7,  1846.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  universities  of  Erlangen,  Marburg,  and  Gdt- 
tingen,  1865-70;  was  pastor  in  his  native  place, 
1870-95;  and  then  took  his  present  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  and  the  history  of  dogma  at 
the  University  of  Rostock.  He  has  given  especial 
attention  to  the  history  of  the  final  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  of  the  Reformation.  Among  his 
published  works  are:  Luther  vor  dem  Richterstuhl  der 
Germania  (Hamburg,  1883) ;  Luther  im  neueslen  rd- 
mischen  Gerichi  (4  parts,  HaUe,  1885-02);  Die, 
Fruchte  der  r&mischen  BeichU  (Brunswick,  1888); 
Die  BibdHberaetzungen  des  MittelaUers  (3  parts, 
1880-01);  Lulhers  BibdHberaeUning  kein  Plagiat 
(Leipsic,  1801);  Die  Bedeutung  der  deiUechen  Re- 
formation filr  die  Gesundheit  uneeree  VoiksUbene 
(1804);  Melanchthon  aU  Better  dee  wiseeruchafir 
liches  iSinnes  (1807);  Bin  Merkmal  des  SchuOrmer- 
geiates  (1808);  Das  Zeugnis  des  heUigen  Geisies 
nach  Luther  und  naeh  modemer  SchwOarmerei  (1800) ; 
Adolf  Hamacks  Wesen  des  Christentums  fUr  die 
chrisUiche  Gemeinde  geprUft  (1001);  Das  Erbe  der 
Reformation  in  Kampjfe  der  (regenwarl  (3  parts, 
1003-00) ;  Denifles  LtdheTf  eine  Ausgdmrt  rdmischer 
Moral  (1004);  POr  Luther  under  Rom.  Handbuch 
der  Apologeiik  Luthers  und  der  Reformation  den  rd- 
mischen  Anktagen  gegenHber  (1006);  Das  dlteste  und 
das  neueste  Christu^iild  (Wismar,  1006);  Heinrich 
VIII.  von  England  und  Luther  (Leipsic,  1008);  PauU 
Christentum,  Jesu  Evangelium  (10CK3);  Zur  Wertung 
der  deutschen  Reformation  (1000) ;  and  a  number  of 
volumes  of  sermons.  He  has  also  contnbuted  to 
the  Weimar  edition  of  Luther's  works  (vols,  xix., 
xxiii.). 

WALTON,  BRIAN:  English  BibUcal  scholar;  b. 
at  or  near  Se3rmour  or  Seamer  (31  m.  n.e.  of  York), 
Yorkshire  in  1600;  d.  in  London  Nov.  20,  1661.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1610-20;  M.A., 
1623;  D.D.,  1630);  was  curate  and  also  school- 
master in  Suffolk;  in  1628  became  rector  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's Orgar,  London,  to  which  was  joined  in  1636  the 
rectorship  of  Sandon,  Essex,  at  which  time  he  was 
perhaps  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  prebend  of  St. 
Paul's;  in  1641  he  was  dispossoBsed  of  both  rectories, 
being  prosecuted  for  "  subtile  tricks  and  popish  in- 
novations," and  in  the  neict  year  was  imprisoned; 
he  fled  to  Oxford,  and  there  formed  the  design  of  the 
great  polyglot  (see  Bibles,  Polyglot,  IV.),  by 
which  he  immortalised  himself.  After  the  surren- 
der of  Oxford  (1646),  he  went  to  London  with  the 
materials  he  had  collected,  and  in  1652  published 


his  prospectus  to  the  poly^ot.  SubscaiptioDB  were 
placed  at  ten  pounds  a  set;  the  six  volumes  i^h 
peared  1654r-57.  As  a  help  to  the  student  of  his 
poly^ot,  he  published  IrUroductio  ad  lectionem  Un- 
^uommorieiitofiiim  (London,  1655;  republished  De- 
venter,  1655,  1658).  Owen  thoui^t  that  the  poly- 
^ot,  especially  the  prolegomena,  oontiuned  things 
injurious  to  Christianity.  To  him  he  addresBed 
himself  in  his  Considerator  Considered;  or  a  hruf 
View  of  certain  Considerations  upon  the  BibUa  Poly- 
glotta,  the  Prolegomena^  and  the  Appendix  (London, 
1660).  Walton's  polyglot  is  the  first  book  in  Eng- 
land published  by  subscription.  The  poly^ot  w&i 
placed  on  the  Index.  Walton  was  at  the  Restora- 
tion made  chaplain  to  the  long,  and  on  Dec.  2, 1660, 
was  consecrated,  in  Westminst^  Abbey,  bishop  of 
Chester. 

Bibuoobapht:  H.  J.  Todd.  If  <motrt  ofth*  Life  and  WrUmg? 
of  Brian  WaUon,  2  vols.,  Londan,  1821  (vol.  ii.  is  a  reprint 
of  tbe  Cmuideraior);  DNB,  liz.  268-271;  F.  H.  Reusch. 
Dtr  Indn  der  vmbcUtun  Bikker,  n.  124-125,  Boon,  1885. 

WALTON'S  POLYGLOT.  See  Bibles,  Polyglot; 
Walton,  Brian. 

WAMWAS.    SeeVAinrAB. 

WANDALBERT,  vOn^dal-bert:  Ecdesisfltical 
author  and  monk  ol  Prtkm  (a  monastery  33  m.  n  ji.w. 
of  Treves);  b.  in  813;  d.  at  PrOm  after  850.  His 
life  at  the  monastery  fell  under  the  third  abbot, 
Markward,  but  prior  to  that  it  is  practically  un- 
known, though  it  is  possible  that  he  was  bom  in 
France.  His  literaiy  activity  must  have  begun 
when  he  was  young,  since  his  secular  poems  could 
hardly  have  been  issued  from  the  cloister,  which  he 
entered  at  least  as  early  as  839.  Markward  urged 
him  to  work  over  and  continue  the  early  "  life"  of 
St.  Goar  (q.v.),  out  of  which  arose  the  Miraeuia  S. 
Goaris  pretbyteri  (with  the  Vila  in  two  books,  Mainz, 
1489;  taken  later  into  ASM  and  A8B),  Wandal- 
bert's  second  work  wss  his  Martyrologium  (first 
printed  1563  with  the  works  of  Bede,  to  whom  it  was 
long  in  part  attributed;  it  is  in  L.  d'Acheiy,  Spicir 
legium,  v.  305  sqq.,  13  vols.,  Paris,  1655-77,  in  2d  ed., 
ii.  38 sqq.,  1723;  in  MPL,  cxn.;  and  in  MGH,  Pod. 
Lot.  €Boi  Car,,  ii  (1884),  567  sqq.,  written  in  verse 
and  completed  about  860.  For  this  he  drew  large- 
ly upon  martyrologies,  especially  that  of  Bede;  but 
much  of  it  is  original.  ^The  preface  in  prose  des- 
cribes the  different  forms  of  verse  employed  by  tbe 
author.  This  is  followed  by  six  lyrical  poems,  an  in- 
vocation to  God,  beseeching  the  ability  properly  to 
praise  the  saints,  then  by  an  address  to  the  reader 
admonishing  him  to  emulate  the  virtues  <^  the  saints. 
Then  follow  dedications  to  the  Emperor  Lothair  and 
his  friend  Otrich,  an  outline  of  the  work  and  a  survey 
of  the  divisions  of  the  year.  Beginning  with  Jan- 
uary, the  work  contains  accounts  of  one  or  more 
saints  for  each  day  throughout  the  year.  The  Mar- 
tyrology  closes  with  two  hymns  to  Christ,  the  ow- 
dusio,  and  a  hymn  in  Sapphic  measure  to  all  the 
saints.  Connected  with  this  work  are  poems  io 
hexameter  on  the  months  and  their  signs,  and  on  the 
various  agricultiiral,  pastoral,  and  horticultural  oc- 
cupations, and  a  poetic  account  of  creation.  Tbew 
poems,  which  imitate  the  ancient  classics,  exhibit 
less  of  poetic  genius  than  of  painstaking  ^ort  st 
artistic  ^Titing.  (A.  Hauck.) 
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Bibuoobapbt:  C.  Oudin,  CommmUanuB  d*  mriplonbua 
rnxUmMtOnu,  u.  149  iqq.,  Lmpde,  1722;  Hitioim  WUr- 
aire  de  la  Frtmee,  v.  877  aqq.;  J.  C.  F.  B&hr,  QetehiehU 
d«rrAnMd^Litt«rafur«mikar«Ii9i0McA«n  ZeUalter,  pp.  114~ 
115,  229-230.  CariBTuhe.  1840;  A.  Ebert,  GMchiehU  der 
LiUraturdegMiltdaUen,  U.  186-191,  Leipmo.  1880;  DOmm- 
ler,  in  NA,  iv  (1879),  305  aqq.;  Aobelia,  in  the  Abhrntd- 
Iftngtn  of  the  Odttinfen  Aemdemy,  new  eeries,  iii  (1900), 
no.  3;  Rettbeig,  £l>,  i.  455H82;  KL,  sdi  1211-12. 

WANDERIHG  CLERGY.    See  Vagantbs. 

WAHDEBIHG  JEW:  A  legendary  character 
doomed  to  wander  over  the  earth  till  the  return  dt 
Christ.  The  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew  is  not,  as 
has  been  plausibly  supposed,  a  primitive  Christian 
legend,  but  a  literary  product  in  the  guise  of  a  ro- 
mance. The  story  first  appears  in  Germany  in  16Q2, 
in  a  small  pamphlet  entitled,  Kune  Beschreibung  und 
ErzMvng  von  einem  Jvde  mit  Namen  Ahtuverus, 
vodcker  hei  der  KreusBigung  CkrisH  adbst  persdnlich 
gewesen,  aueh  da8  Crudfige  Hber  Christum  hab  htHfen 
Bchreien  und  wn  Barrabam  bitten^  which  pretends  to 
r^mrt  a  conversation  that  took  place  at  Hamburg  in 
1542  between  the  Wandering  Jew  and  Paul  von  Eit- 
xen,  bishop  of  Sleswick.  l^e  Jew  tells  Von  EStsen 
that  his  name  is  Ahasuerus,  that  in  the  time  of  Christ 
he  was  a  cobbler  in  Jerusalem,  and  that,  because  he 
knew  no  better,  he  had  joined  in  the  cry,  ''  Crucify 
him ";  further,  that  when  Jesus,  bearing  the 
Cross,  passed  by  the  door  of  his  house  and  was  in- 
tending to  lean  against  the  wall  to  rest,  he  harshly 
scolded  him  away,  whereupon  Jesus  gaied  at  him 
fixedly  and  said:  "  I  will  stop  and  rest,  but  thou 
shalt  go  on."  Since  that  time  he  had  had  no  rest, 
but  had  wandered  about  the  world.  It  is  claimed 
further  that  Von  Eitsen  examined  him  in  detail  and 
found  him  possessed  of  wonderful  knowledge,  no- 
tably in  oriental  history.  The  Jew  is  then  described 
with  reference  to  his  appearance  and  his  humble 
temperament.  Of  his  adventures  it  is  related  merely 
that  he  was  in  Palestine  again  a  century  after 
Christ's  crucifixion,  finding  Jerusalem  destroyed, 
though  an  appendix  mentions  that  in  the  year  1575, 
or  s^rtly  before,  he  was  in  Spain.  The  report  is 
subscribed,  "  Datum  Sleswick,  June  9, 1504."  This 
relation  was  then  frequently  reprinted  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  title  and  date  became  altered, 
but  the  substance  of  the  narrative  continued  the 
same,  except  for  added  moral  observations  and  ac- 
counts of  new  apparitions  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 
From  the  time  of  the  second  series  of  editions  the 
author's  name  purports  to  be  Chrysostomus  Dudu- 
beus  Westphalus,  unquestionably  a  p8eudon3rm. 
From  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  down 
into  the  nineteenth  century  the  story  appeared  in 
numerous  popular  editions  in  which  the  text  be- 
came utterly  degenerate.  For  example,  the  name 
*'  Von  Eitsen  "  merged  into  "  lits."  The  story 
was  early  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  etc.,  with 
characteristic  embellishments. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
story  of  the  Wandering  Jew  first  became  known  in 
the  year  1602;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  originated 
then.  Some  of  its  features,  however,  bear  marked 
resemblance  to  earlier  narratives.  For  example,  the 
story  of  Cartaphilus,  Pilate's  doorkeeper,  as  first 
related  by  Roger  of  Wendover  (d .  1237}  in  his  Flares 
hisUniarum,  unquestionably  has  much  in  common 


with  the  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  while  still 
other  common  traits  occur  in  the  legends  of  **  death- 
less John,"  etc.  Yet  in  its  main  outline  the  story  of 
the  Wandering  Jew  is  so  distinctive  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  the  independent  invention  of  an  indi- 
vidual. Had  the  author  had  any  inkling  of  those 
earlier  tales  he  would  have  ref enned  to  them  in  some 
way,  as  later  editors  expressly  did.  The  object  of 
the  story  is  undoubtedly  apologetic.  How  the 
author  happened  to  designate  the  well-known  the- 
ologian Paul  von  Eitsen  as  the  man  who  saw  the 
Wandering  Jew  can  not  be  determined. 

CaBL  BSBTHBAUt. 
BzBUoaBAPHT:  J.  O.  T.  Grtase,  Der  Tannhaueer  und  der 
eaioe  /ude,  Dreiden,  1861;  F.  BAasIer,  Ud>er  die  Sage  vom 
ewigen  Juden,  Berlin,  1870;  C.  M.  Blaw,  Der  ewige  Jvde 
in  Deuteehlandf  Stookerau,  1870;  F.  Helbic,  Die  Sage  vom 
ewigen  Judent  ihre  poeUaishe  WandUung  imd  Fortinldung, 
Berlin,  1874;  C.  Soh6bel,  La  lAgende  du  juif-errafU,  Paris, 
1877;  G.  Paris,  Le  Juif  errant,  ib.  1880;  M.  D.  Conway, 
The  Wandering  Jew,  London,  1881;  S.  Barinc-Gould, 
CuHoua  Mytha  of  the  MiddU  Agee,  ib.  1884;  L.  Neubaur, 
Die  Sage  vom  ewigen  Juden,  Leipeio,  1884;  idem,  Neue 
MiUheUungen  aber  die  Sage  vom  ewigen  Juden,  ib.  1803t 

WAHDBRIHG  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

ThB  Banl  NamtiTM  (|  1). 

Methods  of  Studying  the  Narrativee  (|  2). 

The  Four  Main  Narratives  (f  3). 

Sustenanoe  of  the  People.    Other  Tribes  (I  4). 

Place  Names  (f  5). 

ChroDoloKy  and  the  Route  (f  6). 

The  accounts  of  the  wandering  of  the  Hebrews  in 
the  desert  are  contained  principally  in  the  books  of 
Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  Ex.  xv.  22 
tells  of  the  start  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  xix.  1  of  the 
arrival  at  Sinai;  then  the  narrative  of  the  wander- 
ing is  interrupted  by  the  collections  of  laws,  except 

for    the   golden    calf  episode  in  Ex, 

z.  The  Basal  xxxii.-xxxiii.,  but  is  taken  up  and  con- 

Nanatives.  tinned  in  Num.  x.  11-xiv.,  xvi.-xvii., 

xx.-xxi.;  xxii.  1  states  the  arrival  in  the 
territory  of  Moab,  and  Num.  xxxiii.  contains  a 
statement  of  the  stations  of  the  journey  from 
Rameses  in  Egypt  to  the  plains  of  Moab.  Fur- 
ther, in  Deut.  i.  6-ii.  24  is  a  r^sumd  of  the  events 
occurring  on  the  march  from  Horeb  to  the  Amon, 
while  X.  6-%  reviews  a  fragment  of  the  journey  and 
the  separation  of  the  Levites.  Outside  the  Penta- 
teuch are  only  short  references  to  the  wandering 
(Josh.  xxiv.  7-8;  Judges  xi.  16-17;  in  the  prophetical 
books  and  the  PisaJms,  particularly  Pa.  Ixxviii.), 
which,  however,  in  the  main  depend  upon  the  ac- 
counts in  the  Pentateuch  but  present  some  singu- 
larities. In  its  present  form  the  Pentateuch  contains 
about  fifteen  narratives  of  events  during  the  wan- 
dering, excluding  parallels,  eleven  of  which  deal 
with  the  mutiny  of  the  people  against  Moses  or 
Yahweh,  in  eight  cases  punishment  follows,  in 
four  cases  the  murmuring  ends  in  gifts  from 
Yahweh;  two  accounts  of  successfiil  war  occur 
(Ex.  xvii.  8-16;  Num.  xxi.  1-3).  Deuteronomy 
views  the  events  of  the  journey  from  the  point  of 
view  of  education;  Amos  regards  the  period  as  one 
of  especial  favor  from  Yahweh;  Hosea  dates  rebel- 
lion of  the  people  from  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  as 
does  Jeremiah;  Esekiel  sees  in  the  whole  history  of 
Israel,  including  the  desert  period,  only  disregard  of 
Yahweh,  which  view  governs  the  later  historians  of 
Israel,  and  so  they  account  for  the  destruction  of  the 
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generation  of  Moses  and  Aaran  in  the 
Some  of  the  accounts  suggest  that  other  narratives 
than  those  now  extant  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hebrews  and  emphasised  Yahweh's  providenoe  (so 
Deut.  viii.,  xxix.;  Jer.  ii.;  Judges  v.  11);  the  account 
of  a  holy  war  appears  only  in  Ex.  xvii.  8-16;  Num. 
xxi.  1-3;  but  this  idea  influenced  mightily  the  early 
relii^on  of  Israel. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom,  and  this  custom  is 
still  followed  in  part,  to  employ  these  sources,  as  weU 
as  accounts  in  early  and  late  literature  of  places  and 
names,  partly  in  a  harmonistic  method,  using  his- 
torical, geographical,  and  etymological  learning,  as 
though  the  tracing  of  the  joumeyings 
2.  Methods  presented  no  difiiculties  of  moment,  es- 
of  Study-    pecially  since  no  good  mape  of  the  re- 
ing  the     gion  existed.    Matters  which  were  by 
Narratives,  no  means  certain  were  taken  as  proved 
(e.g.,  the  situation  of  Sinai),  and  with- 
out making  dear  the  details  of  the  journeying,  by 
seising  now  upon  this  and  now  upon  that  name 
which  sounded  like  the  Biblical  name  in  the  narra- 
tive,  the  material  was  used  as  if  elastic  to  produce 
what  was  hoped  to  be  a  satisfying  result;   the  proc- 
esses of  literary  and  textual  criticism  not  being  em- 
ployed.   Indeed,  the  question  was  not  squarely  met 
whether  the  conditions  for  the  wandering  of  so  nu- 
merous a  people  with  all  their  possessions  really 
existed.   The  newer  method  is  to  take  account  of  the 
various  threads  and  sources,  to  investigate  the  char- 
acter of  each,  to  take  into  consideration  investiga- 
tions into  the  natural  conditions  presented  by  the 
region,  and  so  to  reach  conclusions  which  satisfac- 
torily meet  the  case. 

The  account  of  J  involves  great  difiiculties.  Moses, 
according  to  this  narrator,  led  the  people  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  wilderness  of  Sbur,  where  they  were 
three  days  without  water  (Ex.  xv.  22) ;  the  Marah 
and  Elim  episodes  are  by  £  (Ex.  xv.  23-27).  J  tells 
in  Ex.  xvi.  of  the  gift  of  manna,  in  xvii.  of  the  mur- 
muring against  Moses  at  Meribah,  and  in  xxxiii.  1 
sqq.  of  the  command  to  leave  Sinai;  Nimi.  x.  29-32 
deals  with  the  relations  with  Hobab  the 
3.  The  Midianite  as  guide.  Num.  xi.  gives  the 
Four  Main  episode  of  the  quails  and  the  journey  to 
Narratives.  Haseroth  and  to  Paran  (xii.  16).  From 
Kadesh  (?)  Moses  sent  out  the  spies, 
among  them  Caleb,  who  report  the  land  as  fruitful 
but  impossible  to  take  into  possession  (Num.  xiii.), 
so  that  the  people  desire  to  return  to  Egypt  (xiv.  3). 
The  further  course  of  the  narrative  of  J  is  not  clear. 
Num.  xvi.  tells  of  the  rebellion  of  Dathan  and  Abi- 
ram,  and  xxi.  1-3  of  the  ban  of  the  city  of  Hormah. 
After  that  comes  the  capture  of  the  fortified  cities 
east  of  the  Jordan.  E  is  somewhat  clearer  in  his 
narrative.  In  Ex.  xvii.  8-16  is  recounted  the  vic- 
tory over  Amalek,  in  chap,  xviii.  the  advice  of  Jethro 
to  appoint  judges;  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  1  sqq.  the  command 
to  leave  Horeb  is  regarded  as  punishment  for  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  but  the  ark  shows  the 
way  (Num.  x.  33-^);  Niun.  xi.  1-3  tells  of  the  fire 
from  Yahweh  which  destroyed  some  of  the  people, 
and  other  verses  of  the  chapter  deal  with  the  seventy 
elders;  in  chap.  xi.  Miriam's  leprosy  is  accounted  for; 
Num.  xiii.  26  teUs  that  from  Kadesh  Moses  sent 
spies,  and  Caleb  alone  entreats  the  people  to  trust 


Yahweh  (xiv.  8-9);  in  ziv.  25  the  pec^  are  com- 
manded to  return  into  the  wSklenieBB,  while  the 
people  were  defeated  in  their  attempt  on  Canaan; 
Num.  XX.  lb  shows  the  people  again  in  TCmAfmh 
where  Miriam  died,  after  wldch  the  people  go  by 
way  of  Edom  to  the  Amon  (Num.  xx.  14-21,  zxL 
4-9,  12-20).  The  Deuteronomist  Q.  6-ii.  25)  gi^ea 
a  short  review  of  the  course  from  Horeb  to  the  Ar- 
non,  and  (ix.  22)  recalls  Taberah,  Maasah,  and  Kib- 
roth-hattaavah.  The  indications  of  the  narrative  of 
P  are  clearer.  From  Elim  "  all  the  congregatioii " 
went  into  the  wilderness  of  Sin  (Ex.  xvi.  1),  and  wbfea 
hunger  assailed  the  people  manna  and  quails  were 
sent  them,  thence  by  way  of  Rephidim  they  passed 
to  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xvii.  1,  xix.  1),  the 
separate  stations  not  being  named.  After  the  giving 
of  the  law,  they  depart  from  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai,  and  twelve  spies  are  sent  forth,  go  from  the 
wilderness  of  ^n,  swing  northward  by  way  of  the  en- 
trance to  Hamath,  and  after  forty  days  return  to  the 
wilderness  of  Paran.  At  their  report  the  assembly 
expresses  its  disappointment  in  an  outbreak  against 
Moses  and  Aaron.  The  next  rebellion  is  that  of 
Korah  against  the  exclusive  priesthcKxl  of  the 
Levites,  whose  right  is  vindicated  by  a  miracle  of 
destruction  and  the  budding  of  Aaron's  rod  (Num. 
xvi.-xvii.) .  In  the  wilderness  of  Sin  the  people  mur- 
mur against  the  leaders  because  of  lade  of  water, 
which  is  brought  them  from  the  rock  (Meribah),  and 
thence  they  proceed  to  Hor,  where  Aaron  dies  (Num. 
XX.),  and  to  the  territory  opposite  Jericho  (Num. 
xxi.).  The  omission  of  the  stages  of  the  journey  is 
supplied  by  Num.  xxxiii.,  which  purports  to  be  by 
Moses  (verse  2),  and,  apart  from  the  starting-point 
and  finish,  contains  tJie  names  of  forty  places,  cor- 
responding to  the  forty  years  of  the  wandering,  but 
twenty-two  of  these  are  new  and  do  not  appear  else- 
where in  the  Pentateuch.  Examination  shows  that 
the  author  of  this  chapter  has  used  the  Pentateuch 
in  practically  its  present  form,  hence  the  chapter  is 
one  of  the  latest  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  i^pean  to 
be  the  work  of  a  Jew  of  Jerusalem  of  the  end  of  the 
fifth  pre-Christian  century,  who  used  not  only  the 
Pentateuch  but  other  sources,  involving  the  journey 
of  others  or  of  himself  in  that  region;  and  into  his 
accoimt  insertions  appear  to  have  been  made.  The 
wandering  according  to  this  chapter  appears  in  four 
stages:  From  Rameses  to  Sinai  (3-15);  from  Sinai 
to  Bene-jaakan  (16-30a,  36b--41a,  30a-31);  thoioe 
south  to  Ezion-gaber  (32-^);  and  thence  ncHlh 
by  way  of  the  Wadi  'Arabah  to  Abel-shittim  in 
Moab  (36a,  41b-49).  From  the  dating  given 
above,  it  follows  that  among  the  sources  this  piece 
takes  not  the  first  but  the  last  place  among  the 
data  for  determining  the  course  of  the  wandering. 
The  attempt  must  fail  which  aims  to  show  that  a 
difference  among  the  narrators  reflects  itself  here; 
that  in  the  first  part  of  the  catalogue  of  stations  the 
ideas  of  P  and  J  are  followed  in  that  the  Hebrews 
went  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Moab,  while 
in  the  second  part  the  notion  of  E  and  D  is  repro- 
duced, vis.,  that  they  went  by  a  circuit  which  took 
them  first  southeastward  by  Elsion-gaber.  The 
many  new  place  names  stand  in  the  way  of  recon- 
ciliation; moreover,  of  the  forty  or  more  names  only 
about  one-fourth  may  with  greater  or  less  probabil- 
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ity  be  located,  and  these  do  not  suffice  to  guide  one 
on  the  way  the  Hebrews  took.  Moreover,  since  the 
niimber  forty  ia  there,  not  much  room  probably  is 
left  for  additions  or  subtractions  (by  later  editors). 
The  four  narratives  are  not  of  equal  value.  That  of 
P  18  the  latest;  in  this,  e.g.,  Joshua  represents  the 
tribe  of  Ephraun,  in  E  he  is  the  servant  of  Moses;  so 
Caleb  represents  Judah,  while  before  the  exile  he 
stood  out  as  still  an  independent  tribe.  D  depends 
upon  JE;  while  J  and  E  are  the  earliest  sources. 

A  series  of  narratives  naturally  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter of  the  sustenance  of  the  people  in  the  desert; 
it  was  early  recognised  that  for  the  assumed  two 
millions  this  was  a  difficult  problem. 

The  solution  was  by  miracle — God  gave  them 

water,  bread,  and  meat.    Yet  the  natural  situation 

was  kept  in  mind.    Water  was  alleged 

4.  Sisste-   to  be  given  only  where  it  later  existed. 

nance  of  Manna  is  known,  even  by  modem 
the  People.  Arabs,  as  the  sweet  exudation  of  the 
Other  Tamarix  mannifera,  which  when  per- 
Tribes,  forated  by  an  insect  {coccus  manni' 
paru8)  gives  forth  a  sort  of  gum  in 
drops,  which  may  be  collected  before  the  sun  causes 
it  to  melt  (cf.  Ex.  xvi.  21).  These  and  other  narra- 
ted facts,  as  its  sweet  taste,  are  in  accordance  with 
those  observable.  On  the  other  hand,  some  detiuls 
are  rather  poetical  (Num.  xi.  8).  Similarly  quails 
are  in  that  region  numerous,  both  as  migratory  and 
also  as  breeding  there.  Moreover,  they  do  not  .fly 
high,  especially  whep  fatigued,  and  may  be  caught 
with  the  hand.  An  Arab  writer  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury speaks  of  the  niunbers  of  quails  and  says  that 
the  flesh  often  induces  illness  (cf.  Niun.  xi.  33).  In 
this  way  the  nature  of  the  wilderness  and  of  the  life 
there  is  accurately  reproduced  in  many  particulars 
in  the  narratives.  OtJier  details  have  to  do  with  the 
peoples  of  other  tribes  with  whom  dealing  was  had. 
If  Nimi.  X.  29-32  originally  spoke  of  Kenites  (not 
Midianites),  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ken- 
ites went  with  the  Hebrews  to  Canaan  (cf .  Judges  i. 
16,  iv.  11;  I  Sam.  xv.  6).  The  war  with  the  Amalek- 
ites  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  8-16)  may  be  put  in 
connection  with  Massa  and  Meribah  ( »  Kadesh;  cf . 
verses  2-7) ;  but  of  the  situation  of  Rephidim  apart 
from  this  nothing  certain  is  known,  nor  of  the  place 
of  the  altar  of  verse  15.  The  kernel  and  occasion 
of  Nimi.  xiii.-xiv.  is  discernible  as  coming  from  the 
history  of  the  Calebite  stem  as  dwelling  near  He- 
bron; this  narrative  explains  the  connection  of  the 
stock  with  Israel  by  its  obedience  to  Yahweh.  The 
narrative  concerning  Hormah  and  the  former  name 
Zephat  is  etymologically  clear,  since  Hormah  is  con- 
nected with  the  Hebr.  herem,  "  ban '';  but  the  his- 
torical content  is  put  in  question.  In  an  entirely 
different  class  are  Ex.  xviii.;  Num.  xi.  14,  16-17, 
24b-30,  which  deal  with  the  selection  of  la3rmen  as 
judges  and  aids  in  leading  the  people.  Num.  xi. 
places  them  in  a  grade  lower  than  Moses,  possessing 
only  a  part  of  the  divine  spirit  which  rested  upon 
him;  Ex.  xviii.  makes  Jethro  the  teacher  of  Moses 
in  this  matter.  Some  of  the  stories  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  cultus  (Ex.  xvii.  8-16;  Num.  xxi. 
4-9;  cf.  n  Kings  xviii.  4).  Other  passages  deal 
with  etymological  explanations  of  place  names 
(Marah,  Ex.  xv.  23;   Maasah  and  Meribah,  Ex. 


xvii.  7:  Taberah,  Num.  xi.  1-3;  and  Hormah,  ut 
sup.).  The  narratives  are  partly  etiological,  partly 
et3rmological,  and  partly  popular  renarration  of  his- 
torical recollections  from  various  standpoints,  some 
also  having  their  point  of  departure  in  pedagogical 
purpose  (so  the  Korah  narrative  in  its  relation  to 
priestly  precedence,  Num.  xvi.).  Ck)mplicating  the 
discussion  is  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  the  people  of 
Israel  as  a  whole  as  having  the  desert  experience, 
though  nationality  was  attained  first  in  Canaan  and 
only  little  tribes  or  stocks  collected  about  Moses, 
*  with  their  possessions  of  flocks  lingering  where  water 
permitted. 

The  names  of  places  finding  mention  in  the  older 
narratives  and  in  P  are  few — chiefly  on  the  Eg3rptian 
border  and  in  Edom  and  Moab.  Stretches  of  terri- 
tory were  often  named  from  adjacent  places  (e.g., 
the  wilderness  of  Shur,  Ex.  xv.  22,  from  Shur,  of. 

Gen.  xvi.  7,  or  perhaps  from  an  ESgyp- 
5.  Place  tian  border  fortress  Taru).  Some  ex- 
Namet.     plain  Elim  (Ex.  xv.  27)  by  referring  to 

Phoinikon,  a  place  of  worship  rich  in 
springs  named  by  Agatharchides  (150  B.C.),  and 
putting  it  into  connection  with  the  gods  (Ehm)  of 
the  place,  while  Marah  (Ex.  xv.  23)  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  Maraniten,  a  tribe  which  held  poo- 
session.  A  later  identification  is  with  'Azn  Hawara 
in  the  wadi  of  that  name,  and  of  Elim  with  the  Wadi 
Gharandel  two  hours  south.  The  wilderness  of  Sin 
(Ex.  xvi.  1),  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  deity 
of  that  name,  is  to  be  located  east  and  northeast  of 
the  present  Ismailiyeh;  according  to  Ezek.  xxx.  15, 
Sin  was  the  name  of  a  fortress  on  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Egypt.  Of  the  places  in  the  desert  Kadesh 
is  known  with  certainty  (see  Neoeb).  It  figures 
strongly  in  all  the  soiurces,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Massah  \b  the  notable  spring  'Azn  al-lSouierat,  not 
far  from  Kadesh.  The  war  with  the  Amalekites 
and  the  meeting  with  Jethro  point  to  Kadesh.  It 
has  long  been  noticed  that  in  the  present  accounts 
Kadesh  was  a  station  of  the  Israelites  both  before 
and  after  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  this  probably 
embodies  the  correct  historical  tradition;  indeed, 
this  place  may  have  been  the  objective  of  the  march 
from  Egypt,  since  it  must  have  been  known  by  the 
nomads  for  its  abundant  water  supply.  It  ia 
never  reported  that  water  was  found  at  Sinai  or 
Horeb,  and  a  long  stay  there  is  not  to  be  supposed. 
The  natural  situation  implies  that  Israel  stayed  long 
in  Kadesh  but  it  \b  not  expressly  stated  in  the  older 
narratives,  though  it  may  be  read  between  the  lines. 
The  location  of  the  giviag  of  the  law  might  be  con- 
jectured for  this  neighborhood  (cf.  Judges  v.  4),  in 
accordance  with  the  general  situation,  but  tUs  is 
obscured  by  the  intimations  regarding  the  law  as 
given  on  Sinai  or  Horeb.  What  is  in  the  foreground 
is  the  long  halt  at  Kadesh,  and  this  alone  offers  a 
reasonable  ground  upon  which  to  construct  the  his- 
tory of  this  period  and  of  the  founding  of  the  religion. 
Taberah  and  Kibroth-hattaavah  (Num.  xi.  3,  34) 
were  possibly  not  far  from  Kadesh,  as  was  also 
Hazeroth  (xi.  35),  "  courts,  enclosures."  Paran 
(q.v.),  as  represented,  seems  to  have  been  more  fre- 
quented by  the  Israelites  than  Kadesh,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  historical.  Hormah,  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  place  of  that  name  in  the  Negeb  (q.v.)y  is 
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located  by  Palmer  at  al-Zebcta,  by  Robinson  at  al- 
ZtdtL  on  the  border  of  Edozn.  The  wilderness  of 
Sin  lay  south  of  Kadesh,  between  it  and  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran.  The  latter  is  made  by  the  narratives 
the  place  of  the  long  wandering,  and  is  to  be  sought 
west  of  the  Edomitic  boundary.  Of  the  period 
spent  there  hardly  anything  is  known — there  was 
pUced  the  rebellion  of  Korah.  In  the  later  concep- 
tions of  the  HebrewBi  the  double  halt  of  their  fore- 
fathers at  Kadesh  was  the  fast  fact.  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  died  (Num.  xx.  22-29),  is,  according  to. 
the  context,  to  be  sought  not  far  from  Kadesh,  and 
not  in  the  neighborhood  of  Petra;  Deut.  x.  6  sqq. 
puts  his  death  at  Mosera,  which  may  possibly  be 
Jebel  Madara,  northeast  from  Kadesh.  Oboth 
(Num.  xxi.  10-11,  xxxiii.  43)  is  located  by  Wetzstein 
at  the  watering-places  'Ain  al-Webe  on  the  western 
slope  of  Wadi  'Arabah  south  of  the  Dead  Sea;  but 
Num.  xxxiii.  43  places  it  near  Phunon  (Khirbet 
Fenan),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wadi.  The  loca- 
tion is  not  certain,  but  both  supposed  sites  indicate 
passage  through  the  wadi.  Ije-abarim  (Num.  xxi. 
11,  xxxiii.  44-45)  shows  the  people  already  in  Moab; 
it  may  correspond  to  Khirbet  'Aij,  between  Kat* 
rabba  (Kafrabba)  and  el-Kerak. 

Bound  up  in  the  texture  of  the  narrative  of  P  is  a 
chronology  which  makes  frequent  mention  of  forty 
years.  This  period  as  the  length  of  the  wandering 
is  surely  older  than  the  age  of  the  au- 
6.  Chronol-  thor  of  this  document,  appearing  in  E 
ogy  and  the  and  D  (Josh.  xiv.  7,  10;  Deut.  viii. 
Route.  2,  4).  In  the  present  text  this  period 
is  reckoned  in  various  ways;  from  the 
march  from  Kadesh  to  the  end  of  the  desert  (Num. 
xiv.  33,  xxxiii.  38);  or  from  the  departure  from 
Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  2  sqq.,  xvi.  1,  xl.  1, 17;  Num.  x.  11; 
Deut.  i.  3),  which  would  make  the  period  from  the 
leaving  of  Kadesh  thirty-eight  years.  Sometimes 
the  reckoning  is  not  completed,  perhaps  because  it 
did  not  agree  with  other  data  (Ex.  xix.  1 ;  Num.  xx. 
1),  but  perhaps  because  the  reckoning  of  forty  years 
was  a  later  conception.  This  conception  is  worked 
out  into  a  schematic  (i.e.,  unhistorical)  form  in  Num. 
xxxiii.,  making  the  stations  impliedly  agree  with  the 
number  of  the  years  of  the  wandering.  Of  the 
events  of  these  years  little  is  known;  the  rebellion  of 
Korah,  the  opening  of  the  springs  at  Kadesh,  and 
the  death  of  Aaron  are  all.  Tins  lack  of  material 
best  fits  in  with  the  supposition  that  the  forty  years 
were  not  in  the  original  tradition.  As  to  E  and  D 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  former  (Ex.  xiii.  17  sqq.) 
declares  that  God  did  not  lead  the .  people  by 
the  way  of  the  Philistines,  but  by  the  way  of  the 
Red  Sea  (q.v.);  the  other  reports  of  the  wander- 
ing are  given  in  Deut.  i.-ii.  The  road  to  the 
"  mountain  of  the  Amorites  "  (Deut.  i.  19)  leads  out 
of  the  desert  south  of  the  Negeb,  out  of  the  desert  of 
Paran,  to  the  north  via  Kadesh  toward  Beersheba 
and  Hebron.  The  way  to  the  Red  Sea  (i.  40,  ii.  1) 
led  from  Kadesh  through  the  desert  to  Elath. 
The  "  way  of  the  plain  "  (ii.  8)  leads  (verses  3-4) 
north  through  the  region  of  the  Edomitcs.  Thence 
the  march  was  eastward  or  northeastward  after  leav- 
ing the  Wadi  'Arabah  to  the  wilderness  of  Moab 
and  the  brook  Zered  (verse  13).  See  Israel,  His- 
tory or,  I.,  §  4.  (H.  GuTHB.) 


Bibuoobafbt:  K  Navillc.  in  the  Mtmcira  of  the  Eo-;*t 
Explormtioo  Fund,  NO0.  1.  3,  for  1883-S4;  C.  Fontor 
Imvd  in  the  WUdemea;  London.  1805;  W.  H.  Bart- 
lett.  Forty  Doya  in  the  DeaeH  an  the  Track  of  the  /*- 
raeUtee,  n«w  ed..  London,  1867;  E.  H.  Pahner,  Tkf 
Deeert  of  the  Exodue,  put  ii.,  chaps.  1-6,  2  vob..  Lod 
don.  1871;  8.  C.  Bartlett.  From  Egypt  to  Palatvu 
through  Sinai,  the  WHdemete,  and  the  South  Country, 
New  Yoric,  1879;  G.  Eben,  Dwreh  Goeen  xtan  Sinai,  Ldp- 
BC,  1881;  H.  C.  TnimbuU.  Kadeeh-Bamea,  New  York 
and  London,  1884;  If.  J.  Lacrance,  in  Revue  bibliqw.  ix 
(1900),  66  aqq.,  286  aqq.,  447  sqq.;  C.  Steuemasel.  Ein- 
wandervng  der  ieraelitieehen  StAmme,  Leipaic.  1900;  £. 
Meyer,  Dm  leraeliten  und  ihre  NaehharetAmme,  pp.  1  sqq , 
Halle,  1906;  BAnhoff,  in  TSK,  1907,  pp.  159  sqq.;  A. 
Ifuail,  AroMa  Pdrwa  (text),  vola.  i.-ii..  Vienna.  1907- 
1908;  O.  A.  Toffteen,  Reeearehee  in  Biblical  An-haviogy. 
vol.  ii..  The  Hietarie  Exodue,  Cbicaco,  1909;  L.  Schnelkr, 
Durehdie  WHeteeum  Sinai.  In  Moaee  Spuren  vom  SchvJ- 
metr  hie  eum  NAo,  Leipaic  1909;  EB,  iv.  5256-61;  JE. 
xii.  520-521 ;  the  literature  under  Sinai,  and  the  oommoi- 
tariea  on  the  Biblical  books  named  in  the  text. 

WAR  AND  CHRISnAH  SERVICE  IN  WAR. 

I.  Theory  and  Ethics  of  War. 
Ethics  of  War  (f  1). 
PatrisUe  and  Medieval  View*  (f  2). 
CSeiios  and  Militaiy  Service  (f  3). 
n.  Movonents  and  Societies  for  Mitigatian  of  Horrore  of 
War. 
Ofigin  of  Societies  for  Care  of  Wounded  (f  1). 
Qennan  Societies  (f  2). 

L  Theory  and  Ethics  of  War:    Though  war  is 

undoubtedly  an  evil,  it  is  not  unmixed  with  good, 

and  the  view  that  condemns  it  unconditionally  Lc 

onendded.    To  base  this  view  on  the  words  of  Jesus 

in  the  sennon  on  the  mount  (Matt.  v. 

I.  Ethics   3^-44)  is  to  misinterpret  the  passage. 

of  War.  It  is  true  that  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
there  will  be  no  place  for  war,  and  that 
the  development  of  the  work  of  salvation  among 
men  points  directly  to  the  abolition  of  war;  but  the 
future  can  not  be  anticipated.  The  Christian  must 
bear  with  patience  present  evils  and  tribulations 
(Rom.  xii.  11).  Did  not  Moses  say,  '^  The  Lord  L^a 
man  of  war  "  (Ex.  xv.  3)?  David  confidently  recom- 
mends his  martial  doings  to  the  Lord  (Ps.  ix.,  xviii., 
Ix.).  There  is  no  reason  for  restricting  the  validity 
of  this  view  to  the  time  of  the  old  dispensation,  for 
nowhere  does  the  New  Testament  reject  war  un- 
conditionally. John  the  Baptist  did  not  ask  of  the 
soldiers  that  they  abandon  their  profession  (Luke 
iii.  14),  nor  did  Jesus  ask  such  a  thing  of  the  cen- 
turion of  Cap)emaum  (Matt.  viii.  5-13),  or  Peter  of 
Ck)melius  (Acts  x.).  God  has  given  the  sword  to 
rulers  that  they  may  punish  evil-doers  and  main- 
tain law  and  orider.  It  was  from  this  point  of  view 
that  Luther  wrote  Oh  KriegsUuie  auch  in  seli^m 
Stande  8ein  konnen.  He  maintained  that  imncce:*- 
sary  war  is  a  sin,  but  that  necessary  war  is  a  duty. 
The  part  of  the  individual  Christiarf^^  war  is  a  mat- 
ter of  duty  to  the  ruler.  It  is  not  for  him  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  war  is  justified.  This  view  of 
the  Reformer  has  not  been  changed  greatly  by  later 
Evangelical  ethics.  The  right  of  intervention,  which 
is  now  generally  recognized,  offers  a  difiicult  prob- 
lem; and  it  is  questioxuible  whether,  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  sword  should 
be  drawn  at  all  (Matt.  xxvi.  52).  Strategy  in  war 
has  been  recognized  from  time  inmiemorial,  und  is 
justified,  in  that  it  serves  to  shorten  the  war  and 
diminish  loss  of  life.    As  regards  the  care  of  the 
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wounded  and  the  life  and  property  of  non-com- 
batants, warfare  is  now  conducted  on  more  himiane 
principles  than  formerly.  Even  Luther  regarded 
robbing  and  burning  as  unavoidable.  It  can  not  be 
too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  only  proper  pur- 
pose of  war  is  to  restore  peace  and  reestablish  law 
and  order,  and  that  no  more  damage  should  be  done 
to  the  enemy  than  is  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose.  Recent  attempts  to  secure 
a  world-peace  by  disarmament  are  based  upon 
economic  considerations  rather  than  upon  Christian 
principles. 

The  early  Christians  abhorred  war,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  a  misinterpretation  of  the  words  of  Jesus 
to  Peter,  "  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword  "  (Matt.  zxvi.  52);   partly 

because  military  service  brou^t  them 
2.  Patristic  in  contact  with  many  idolatrous  rites, 
and  Medi-  The  State  seemed  to  them  an  expres- 
eTal  Views,  sion  of  the  godlessness  of  the  world  and 

its  hostility  to  Christ.  In  this  spirit 
Tertullian  treated  the  subject  {De  idoL,  Tax,;  De 
corona  militia,  xi.,  both  in  ANF,  vol.  iii.).  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  the  reigning  aversion,  many 
Christians  served  in  the  Roman  army  (Tertullian, 
Apol.y  xlii.;  Ad  Scap,,  iv.);  and  when,  under  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  the  relation  between  State 
and  Church  became  one  of  intimate  friendship 
and  alliance  the  objections  of  the  Christians  to 
war  were  gradually  silenced.  Augustine,  who 
maintained  intimate  personal  and  epistolary  in- 
tercourse with  many  distinguished  statesmen,  such 
as  MaroeHinus  and  Bonifacius,  considered  war  a 
social  benefit,  and  military  service  an  employment 
of  a  talent  agreeable  to  God  {Bpist,,  ccvil.  ad 
Bonif.,  and  Epist.,  cxzxviii.  ad  Marc).  In  his  book 
against  Faustus  (XXII.,  bodv.)  he  exclaims,  "  What 
\s  there  bad  in  war  "7  Later  on,  when  it  became  the 
great  task  of  the  Church  to  convert  the  Germanic 
tribes  no  objections  to  war  were  heard.  True,  its 
horrors  and  cruelties  were  mitigated  by  the  "  Truce 
of  God  ^*  (q.v.),  the  sanctity  of  sacred  places  (see 
Asylum,  Right  of),  etc.  Indeed,  the  Church  insti- 
gated the  wars  of  the  Crusades,  which  were  regarded 
as  wars  of  God.  Nor  is  the  attitude  which  Luther 
assumed  with  respect  to  the  Peasants'  War  and 
the  war  against  the  Turks  different  in  principle 
from  that  which  the  Latin  Church  originally  as- 
sumed with  respect  to  the  Crusades.  In  the  ancient 
church  the  clergy  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  par- 
ticipate in  war;  and  no  one  who  had  served  in  the 
army  after  he  had  professed  Christianity  was'  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  not  rare  to  find  great  generals  among  the  bish- 
ops. Such  a  one  was  Christian  of  Mainz.  After 
the  decay  of  the  feudal  system  the  clergy  were  freed 
from  all  personal  military  service. 

Now  Uiat  military  service  is  required  of  all  in 
Clermany,  the  question  of  military  service  by  clerics 

has  again  become  a  vital  one,  and  has 

3.  Clerics  occasioned  much  discussion.     It  has 

and  MHi-    been  urged  that  military  duties  are  in- 

taiy  Service,  consistent  with  service  in  the  kingdom 

of  God,  and  that  the  obligations  of  the 
young  clergyman  to  his  church  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  secular  duties.    From  the  point  of  view 


of  the  Church  it  is  highly  objectionable  that  the 
work  of  preparation  of  the  theological  student  should 
be  unnecessarily  interrupted  by  a  period  of  military 
service,  which  may  prove  both  jexpensivQ  and  de- 
moralising. [For  views  traversing  those  of  this  arti- 
cle see  Pbacb  Movbmbntb.] 

(EaBL  BUBQEBt.) 

IL  Movements  and  Societies  for  Mitigation  of 
Horrors  of  War:  Felddiakonie  is  the  German  term 
for  voluntary  service  rendered  to  combatants  in 
time  of  war.  In  its  origin  it  partook  of  the  nature 
of  Christian  ministration,  but  was  also  influenced 
largely  by  the  spirit  of  secular  hiunanitarianism. 

The  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in 

X.  Origin   war  presupposes  three  essential  ele- 

of  Societies  ments — ^the  existence  of  a  trained  and 

for  Care  of  devoted  body  of  voluntary  workers, 

Wounded,  their  harmonious  cooperation  with  the 

regular  military  sanitary  department, 
and  the  recognition  of  their  neutral  character  by  in- 
ternational law.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  fate  of  those  wounded  in  battle  was  piti- 
ful, and  even  the  Crimean  War,  which  witnessed  the 
heroic  labors  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  the  first 
beginnings  of  organized  sanitary  activity  on  the 
part  of  volunteers,  deprived  war  of  but  few  of  its 
horrors  in  the  field  and  the  hospital.  It  was  the 
Lombard  War  of  1859  that  gave  the  great  impulse 
to  the  movement.  Stirred  by  the  dreadful  sights 
of  the  battle-field  of  Solferino  Henri  Dunant  of 
Geneva  began  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  wounded 
soldier,  and  so  eloquently  as  finally  to  convince  the 
entire  world  of  the  necessity  of  radical  improve- 
ment in  that  sphere.  On  Aug.  22,  1864,  was  con- 
cluded the  Geneva  Convention  by  which  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  war  together  with  the  staff  devoted 
to  their  care  and  all  utilities  appertaining  to  the 
work  were  declared  inviolable  under  the  sign  of  the 
Red  Cross  (q.v.)  on  a  white  field.  But  of  more 
avail  than  the  specific  conditions  of  the  Geneva 
convention  itself  was  the  impulse  thus  given  to  a 
great  humanitarian  movement  which  speedily  came 
to  constitute  one  of  the  most  wide-spread  fields  of 
beneficent  himian  activity.  The  basis  had  been 
laid  for  the  foundation  of  numerous  societies  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  general  categories  accord- 
ing as  the  moving  spirit  is  one  of  Christian  mission 
work  or  of  secular  humanitarianism  and  patriotism. 
Of  Protestant  associations  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  trace  back  to  the  time  of  the  crusades.  The 
bailly  of  Brandenburg  in  the  grand  priory  of  >Ger- 
many  was  disbanded  in  1812,  and  revived  in  1852 

as  an  Evangelical  order  devoted  to  the 

2.  German  defense  of  religion  and  the  performance 

Societies,    of  works  of  mercy.    Both  in  peace  and 

war  it  has  been  active  in  the  care  of 
the  sick  through  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
hospitals  and  the  knightly  protection  of  sisters 
engaged  in  their  work  of  mercy  on  the  battlefield. 
In  1898  the  order  counted  770  active  and  1,747 
affiliated  honorary  members,  and  maintained  48 
establishments  with  2,297  beds,  attended  exclusive- 
ly by  the  members  of  the  sisterhoods.  In  time  of 
war  it  can  place  1,600  women  nurses  in  the  field. 
Among  Roman  Catholic  orders  the  first  place  belongs 
to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  divided  into  two  associa- 
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tioofl,  one  in  SUena  oiganised  in  1864,  and  one  in 
the  Rheniah  and  Westphalian  region  founded  three 
years  kter.  Its  staff  includes  about  1,500  sisten  of 
mercy  and  a  smaller  number  of  brethren.  The 
Knights  of  St.  Greorge  are  a  Bavarian  order  founded 
in  1729  and  reorgaoised  in  1871.  Non-ieli^ous 
bodies  are  the  Associations  for  the  Care  of  the 
Wounded  and  Sick  in  War  of  which  the  first  was 
founded  in  WOrttemberg  in  1863,  followed  within 
five  years  by  others  in  all  the  principal  German 
states.  In  1886  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  for  the 
organisation  of  voluntary  associations  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  under  the  auspices  of  Johann  Wichem, 
director  of  the  Rauhes  Haus,  whose  exertions  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  branches  throughout 
Germany  and  the  creation  of  a  body  of  2,200  trained 
nurses  with  a  reserve  of  almost  double  that  number. 
The  organic  law  conditioning  the  existence  and 
character  of  all  these  associations  is  the  sanitary 
ordinance  of  Jan.  10, 1878.   For  Red  Cross  Societies 


see  the  article  on  that  subject;    see  also  Fkaci 

MOVKMENTB.  (THBODOBB  ScHAFEB.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  TIm  mibjeet  is  MmetimeB  treated  in  di>- 
eiUBons  on  ethics,  ss  in  R.  Rothe,  Etkik,  f|  1159-62. 
Wittenbeiv,  1800,  and  H.  L.  Biartenaen,  Die  ekristUclu 
Btkik,  ilL  280-202.  Beriin.  1871.  Enc  tianal..  Edinbnuh. 
1882.  Hm  reverse  ct  this  subjeet  with  its  appropmte 
bibliocraphy  is  presented  in  the  article  ^acx  Movxmexti. 
ConBult  further:  O.  W.  MscCree.  The  Sword  amd  the  OH»e, 
London.  1881;  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker,  In^uemee  of  Ckru- 
tiamtif  on  War,  Ckmbridie.  1888;  M.  Jsehus.  Ueber  Kriet. 
Frieden  und  Xuttur,  Berlin.  1803;  A.  F.  Hamon.  Ptgeho- 
logie  du  mHUavre  profeeeianndt  Brussels,  1804;  Y.  A. 
Novikov.  La  Ouem  et  tee  priUndue  IrienJaUe,  Paris,  1904; 
M.  Anitchkow.  Krieg  tmd  AfbeU,  Berlin,  1000.  Eng.  tnmd.. 
War  and  Labour,  Westminster  and  New  York.  1000;  J. 
J.  Green.  War.  It  it  Coneiatenl  with  ChrietiamUif  t  Lao- 
don,  1001;  W.  Walsh,  The  Moral  Damaae  of  War,  hott- 
don.  1002,  new  ed..  Boston.  1000;  J.  Barr.  ChridiaMHi 
and  War,  Glasgow.  1003;  K.  Bluthanch,  Die  Unadu 
der  Vmerkrieoe  vnd  die  OrwuBaoe  far  die  WdtfrUdn, 
Stuttcart.  1005;  T.  Kattenbuseh,  Dae  eaUidU  Rtdu 
dee  Kriegee,  Gisssen.  1006;  D.  L.  Dod«e,  War  In^ 
eoneietent  with  the  BeHgion  of  Jeeue  Ckriet,  new  ed.. 
Boston,  1010. 


I.  Hie  Army. 

Primitive  Conditions  (f  1). 
Hie  Standing  Army  (f  2). 
The  Peisonnel  and  Pay  (i  3). 
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n.  Arms  and  Weapons. 

Offensive  and  Defensive  Armor 
(ID. 


Branehes  of  Service  (f  2). 
m.  Fortresses. 
IV.  The  Conduct  of  War. 
V.  Rdigious  Signifioanoe  of  War. 


L  The  Anny:  Not  till  the  royal  period  did  the 
Hebrews  possess  a  standing  army,  but  from  a  much 
earlier  time  every  male  adult  able  to  fight  was  liable 
to  call  for  field  service.  Bedouins  either  on  a  raid 
or  when  attacked  expect  the  help  of 
I.  Primitive  every  member  of  the  tribe.  The  state- 
Conditions,  ment  in  P  (Num.  i.  1-2,  zxvi.  2)  of 
twenty  years  as  the  age  when  war 
service  may  be  required  may  express  ancient  cus- 
tom and  possibly  tells  the  age  at  which  men  be- 
came members  of  the  tribe  with  full  rights.  The 
Book  of  Judges  describes  conditions  from  this  point 
of  view.  In  case  of  an  expedition  for  booty  or  con- 
quest or  of  necessity  for  repelling  attack  the  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  assembled  under  a  recog- 
nised head — ^the  boldest  of  their  number  (Judges 
zi.  1  sqq.);  in  case  the  danger  was  great,  messen- 
gers were  sent  to  friendly  tribes  for  hdp.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  last  was  Jabesh-gilead,  the  elders  of  which 
sent  for  help  throughout  Israel,  when  Saul  made  his 
stirring  appeal  and  called  for  the  people  to  come  to 
the  war  (I  Sam.  xi.  3  sqq.)<  In  case  of  victory,  each 
man  returned  home  with  his  booty.  This  method 
did  not  permit  great  wars  and  slaughter  or  great 
armies,  but  resembled  the  conditions  under  which 
at  the  present  Bedouin  raids  occiu*.  The  numbers 
of  men  engaged  were  relatively  small;  Gideon  had 
300  men  (Judges  vii.  16),  the  Danites  numbered  600 
(Judges  xviii.  11).  Larger  numbers  are  mentioned 
in  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.  8,  cf .  iv.  14).  But 
the  methods  which  had  sufficed  against  the  Mid- 
ianites  were  not  adequate  when  the  enemy  was  a 
warlike  and  relatively  great  and  well-armed  people 
like  the  Philistines.  So  Saul  recognized  the  need  of 
a  standing  army,  and  after  the  victory  over  the 
Ammonites  in  view  of  conflicts  with  the  Philistines 
he  retained  3,000  men  under  arms  (I  Sam.  xiii.  1 
Bqq.)y  though  it  is  not  said  that  this  was  a  perma- 
nent force.  Yet  he  had  a  force  as  a  body-guard,  of 
which  David  was  the  leader  (I  Sam.  zzii.  14),  the 


members  of  which  were  noted  warriors,  selected  by 
Saul  from  all  Israel  (I  Sam.  xiv.  52). 

A  step  momentous  in  its  consequences  was  the 

king's  assumption  of  appointment  of  the  leaders, 

the  people's  voice  being  no  longer  heard  in  the  nuit- 

ter.    While  at  first  naturally  the  heads  of  the  tribes 

and  such  men  were  first  chosen  by 

2.  The      Saul,  his  own  interest  led  to  the  placing 

Standing  in  responmble  positions  of  those  known 
Army.  to  be  true  to  him,  eventually  to  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  household,  as  Jona- 
than (I  Sam.  xiii.  1  sqq.)>  and  under  David  near  re- 
lations like  Joab,  Abner,  and  Amasa.  Saul  sought 
to  bind  David  to  himself  by  giving  him  his  daugh- 
ter Michal.  The  body-guard  had  a  place  in  histoiy 
which  was  noteworthy.  Under  David  it  was  400 
strong  at  Adullam  (I  Sam.  xxii.  2),  and  a  little  later 
numbered  600  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  13);  at  the  time  of  the 
Philistine  fight  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  1  sqq.)  it  must  have 
been  a  formidable  force,  as  the  times  then  went. 
This  force  became  David's  guard,  known  as  '^  heroes  " 
and  "  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  "  (I  Kinffs  i.  8, 
38).  The  last  designation  has  been  tfik&i  to  show 
that  Philistines  were  in  it;  this  is  not  certain,  but 
David  had  a  company  of  600  under  Ittai  of  Gath 
who  were  trustworthy  in  critical  times  (II  Sam.  xr. 
19),  and  Benaiah  was  their  general  (II  Sam.  xxiii. 
23).  This  body-guard  was  the  kernel  of  David's 
army;  whether  the  standing  army  included  more 
is  not.  known.  The  Chronicler  (I.,  xxvii.  1  sqq.) 
divides  the  whole  army  into  twelve  corps  of  24,000 
each,  which  served  each  one  month;  but  the  report 
is  untrustworthy.  Still,  regular  organization  of  the 
army  under  David  is  clear,  since  Joab's  office  as 
general-in-chief  was  p^-nument.  Considering  the 
number  and  length  of  David's  wars,  it  is  improbable 
that  the  entire  force  available  was  always  under 
arms — such  a  condition  was  often  unnecessary,  and 
economic  conditions  would  not  permit  it.  The  num- 
bering of  the  people  by  David  probably  had  mili- 
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tary  puxpoeeB  behind  it.  The  organisation  was  by 
thfMiwanda,  hundieda,  and  fifties  (I  Sam.  viii.  12,  zvii. 
18,  xviiL  13;  II  Sam.  zviii.  1;  II  King?  i.  9,  xi.  4, 
19);  such  an  organisation  is  attributed  to  Saul's 
times,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  breaking  up 
of  the  €lld  tribal  organisation  occurred  so  soon.  Re- 
gal interests  furthered  the  dissolution  of  tribal  ties, 
and  tribal  organisation  was  disregarded  in  Solomon's 
dlTiflions  (I  Kings  iv.  7  sqq.),  which  may  have  had 
a  military  basis.  Obligation  to  bear  arms  and  to 
pay  taxes  rested  on  possession  of  the  soil,  so  that 
when  Nebuchadressar  took  away  "  the  mighty  men 
of  valor  "  (II  Kings  xxiv.  14),  naturally  only  "  the 
poorest  .  .  .  of  the  land  "  remained.  In  later  times 
among  the  officers  of  the  army  was  the  "  scribe  of 
the  host "  (Jer.  lii.  25). 

Limitations  to  a  call  to  war  are  placed  by  Deut. 
xxiv.  5,  XX.  5-^,  and  certain  prescriptions  were  ob- 
served by  Judas  the  Maccabee  (I  Mace.  iii.  55). 
Which  of  these  prescriptions  is  the  older  is  difficult 
to  define,  and  the  practicality  is  both  questioned 
(Wellhausen,   Composition  dea  Hexa- 
3.  The     ieuich,  p.  182,  but  cf .  p.  359  of  the  3d 
Penonnel  ed.,   1899)   and  defended   (Schwally, 
and  Fay.    Semiiiaehe  KriegsaUeriilmer,  i.  74  sqq.). 
I^ce  the  wars  of  Israel  were  wars  of 
Yahweh,  ceremonial  impurity  excluded  from  serv- 
ice.    At  the  time  when  these  prescriptions  were 
written,  customs  were  still  in  memory  which  made 
them  explicable,  and  some  of  them  can  be  explained 
from  present  knowledge.   In  Maccabean  times  there 
were  changes  in  the  military  establishment.     Judas 
had,  in  addition  to  the  groupings  already  men- 
tioned, one  of  ten  men  (I  Mace.  iii.  55);   Simon 
raised  a  force  paid  from  his  own    resources  (ib. 
xiv.  32);   Hyrcanus  enlisted  foreigners  (Josephus, 
An/.,  XUI.,  viii.  4),  while  Jews  increasingly  entered 
the  service  of  foreign  kings  (both  Ptolemies  and 
Seleudds;  I  Mace.  x.  36;  Josephus,  An/.,  XII.,  ii. 
5).    Under  Alexander  Jannieus  and  Alexandra  for- 
eign mercenaries  held  the  Jews  in  check  (Josephus, 
Ant.,  XIU.,  xiii.  5);  Hyrcanus  furnished  troops  to 
the  Romans  (ib.  XIV.,  x.  2);  under  the  Herods,  the 
army  was  trained  in  Roman  fashion,  and  Germans 
were  among  the  forces.    In  case  the  need  was  ur- 
gent, the  forces  were  summoned  by  the  trumpet  or 
by  the  display  of  signal.    Whether  the  forces  caiv 
ried  standards  in  early  times  is  unknown,  but  pas- 
sages in  P  (Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2-34)  speak  of  sudi  both  for 
tribes  and  families,  though  their  character  is  not  de- 
termined.    Naturally  in  ancient  times  the  commis- 
sariat was  not  specially  governed;  each  man  took 
what  he  could,  even  in  his  own  country  (II  Sam. 
xvii.  27) — Jeaae  sent  provisions  to  his  sons  through 
David  (I  Sam.  xvii.  17).    Yet  Judges  xx.  10  (the 
age  of  which  is  not  determined)  speaks  of  regular 
provision  for  supply  of  food.    Only  the  standing 
army  and  mercenaries  received  pay,  and  the  war- 
riors' reward  consisted  in  part  in  their  share  in  the 
booty  (Gen.  xiv.  24;  Num.  xxi.  25  sqq.;  Deut.  xxi. 
11),  in  which  those  who  remained  b^iind  for  cause 
shared  (Num.  xxxi.  27;  Josh.  xxii.  8;  I  Sam.  xxx. 
24;  n  Mace.  viii.  28,  30). 

n.  Arms  and  Weapons:  From  their  nomadic 
life  the  Hebrews  brought  into  Canaan  the  chief 
weapon  of  the  Bedouins,  the  lance  with  wooden 


shaft  and  bronse  head.  The  sling  was  an  early 
weapon,  but  the  sword  became  common  only  after 
they  reached  Palestine.  There  they  first  met  foes 
whose  method  of  warfare  was  of  a  high 
I.  (Mfensive  standard.  Canaanitic  weapons  were 
and  Def en-  derived  from  the  Hittites  on  the  north, 
sive  Armor,  and  the  part  of  their  equipment  which 
most  terrified  the  Hebrews  was  the 
chariots  of  iron,  to  the  possession  of  which  is  at- 
tributed the  ability  of  Canaanites  to  retain  mastery 
of  the  plains  (Josh.  xi.  4;  Judges  i.  19;  I  Sam.  xiii. 
5).  The  chariots  carried  three  men--<iriver,  war- 
rior, and  shield-bearer  who  protected  the  others. 
The  Philistines  had  cavalry  also  (I  Sam.  xiii.  5). 
Infantry  were  of  two  kinds,  light  and  heavy  armed. 
The  latter  had  a  round  helm  of  bronse,  coat  of  mail, 
bronse  greaves,  sword,  throwing  spear,  and  lance; 
the  former  were  bowmen  and  slingers.  This  arma- 
ment the  Hebrews  adopted  from  their  foes.  The 
Chronicler  mentions  light-armed  Benjaminites,  and 
says  that  they  were  ambidextrous  with  bow  and 
sling  (I  Chron.  viii.  40,  xii.  2;  II  Chron.  xiv.  8, 
xvii.  17;  cf.  Judges  xx.  16).  Judahites  were  heavy 
armed,  carrying  spear  and  shield,  as  were  Gadites 
and  Naphtalites  (II  Chron.  xiv.  8;  I  Chron.  xii.  8, 24, 
34).  The  light-armed  had  bow  or  sling  and  a  small 
shield.  The  bow  was  usually  of  a  hard  springy  wood, 
though  later  it  was  of  bronse  (Ps.  xviii.  34;  Job 
XX.  24);  as  it  was  strung  by  placing  one  end  on  the 
ground  and  bending  the  other  With  the  hand,  it 
must  have  been  large;  yet  another  kind  was  strung 
by  the  hands  alone.  The  string  was  of  ox  or  camel 
gut.  The  arrow  was  of  light  wood  with  point  of 
metal,  and  was  carried  in  a  quiver;  sometimes  the 
point  was  poisoned  (Jer.  Ii.  11;  Isa.  xlix.  2;  Job  vi. 
4).  Fire  arrows  were  used  against  city  and  camp 
(Isa.  1.  11).  The  sling  was  also  the  weapon  of  the 
shepherds,  and  was  a  strap  of  leather  or  such  mate- 
rial, broader  in  the  center  where  the  missile,  usually 
a  smooth  stone,  was  placed,  this  being  discharged 
by  loosing  one  end  of  the  sling.  The  light-armed, 
at  least  the  bowmen,  carried  a  smaU  shield  only 
half  as  large  as  that  of  the  heavy-armed,  but  the 
shape  of  neither  is  known.  From  Esek.  xxxix..9; 
II  Sam.  i.  21;  and  Isa.  xxi.  5  it  seems  clear  that  the 
shield  was  of  wood  covered  with  leather  or  of  sev- 
eral layers  of  leather.  Solomon's  golden  shields 
were  merely  for  display;  Rehoboam  furnished  in- 
stead those  covered  with  bronse  (I  Kings  xiv.  26). 
Apparently  on  the  march  the  shields  were  carried 
by  wagon.  The  heavy-armed  had  as  weapon  of  at- 
tack the  spear  {hanith)  used  for  thrusting,  not  throw- 
ing (I  Sam.  xvii.  7,  xix.  9-10).  How  this  weapon 
differed  from  that  called  romah  is  unknown 
(U  Chron.  xi.  12),  but  the  romah  later  be^une  the 
usual  weapon.  I  Chron.  xii.  8,  24,  34  distinguishes 
the  haniUh  as  the  weapon  of  the  Naphtalites,  the 
romah  as  that  of  Judah  and  Gad.  The  weapon 
called  kidhon  probably  differed  from  both  as  beang 
a  casting  spear;  Goliath  had  one  besides  his  hanith 
(I  Sun.  xvii.  6,  45).  The  sword  was  of  iron,  its 
blade  straight  and  often  double-edged,  and  it  was 
used  both  to  cut  and  to  thrust  (I  Sam.  xiii.  19; 
Judges  iii.  16,  21,  xxi.  10).  It  was  carried  at  the 
left  by  a  girdle  worn  over  the  soldier's  coat.  The 
hehnet  (Jjpobha*  or  kobha*)  in  early  times  was  worn  not 
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by  the  man  in  the  ranks  but  by  the  king  or  leader  of 
the  host  (I  Sam.  xvii.  5,  38);  the  Chronicler  (II., 
xzvi.  14)  reports  first  of  Uisiah  that  he  equipped 
the  army  with  helmets,  and  later  it  was  a  common 
article  (Mf  defense.  Saul  and  Goliath  are  reported 
to  have  had  bronze  helmets  and  coats  of  mail. 
Probably  these  were  not  wholly  of  bronze,  but  of 
leather  covered  with  the  alloy.  The  form  is  not 
known,  but  the  monuments  show  that  of  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians.  -Goliath's  coat  was  of  scales  of 
bronse,  while  Saul's  was  probably  of  bronse 
also,  since  it  was  too  heavy  for  David  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  38-39).  From  Assyrian  sources  it  appears  that 
the  coat  of  the  common  soldier  was  a  thick  jacket 
oi  felt  or  leather  somewhat  strengthened  with  sheet 
iron;  the  charioteers  wore  the  long  coat  reaching 
to  the  knees.  In  Gneco-Roman  times  the  metal  coat 
was  more  conmion,  in  the  Syrian  armies  the  com- 
mon soldiers  wore  interwoven  coats  of  mail  (I  Mace, 
vi.  36).  Other  weapons  of  an  unconmion  sort  are 
mentioned,  but  do  not  characterise  the  armament 
of  the  Hebrews  (Job  xli.  26;  Jer.  1.  23,  li.  20;  Ftov. 
XXV.  18;  Gen.  xUx.  5;  Ps.  xxxv.  3). 

Up  till  the  time  of  Solomon  the  Hebrews  had  only 
infantry;  David's  course  in  the  Syrian  war  when  he 
captured  chariots  and  horses  was  to  disable  the 
horses  (II  Sam.  viii.  4).  But  Solomon 
a.  Branches  introduced  cavalry  and  chariots,  and 
of.  Service,  is  said  to  have  had  12,000  cavalry, 
1,400  chariots,  and  40,000  chariot 
horses  (I  Kings  x.  26),  which  were  kept  partly  in 
Jerusalem  and  partly  elsewhere  (I  Kings  ix.  19). 
This  marks  the  beginning  of  a  great  standing  army 
over  and  above  the  body-guard  of  the  king.  Cav- 
alry and  chariotry  thenceforth  were  a  part  of  the 
Hebrew  army,  although  a  large  part  of  the  land  was 
not  suited  to  their  evolutions.  For  this  element  of 
the  army  the  prophets  had  no  liking  and  frequently 
denounced  reliance  upon  it  (Hos.  i.  7,  xiv.  3).  The 
chariots  were  doubtless  like  those  of  Philistines  and 
Canaanites,  two-wheeled,  open  behind,  and  prob- 
ably carried  three  persons. 

HL  Fortresses:  When  the  Hebrews  crossed  the 
Jordan,  they  found  the  land  defended  by  numer- 
ous strong  places  and  fortified  cities  wUch,  with 
their  high  walls,  made  great  impression  upon  the 
sons  of  the  desert  (Num.  xiii.  28;  Deut.  i.  28),  who 
were  not  able  at  once  to  reduce  them.  For  a  time 
they  dwelt  in  the  open,  and  in  time  of  war  fled  to 
woods  and  caves  for  refuge  (I  Sam.  xiii.  6).  This 
condition  changed  in  the  kingly  period,  when  Ca- 
naanitic  fortresses  fell  into  their  hands,  especially 
Jebus  (II  Sam.  v.  9) ;  they  learned  also  to  buUd  their 
own  fortifications,  as  when  David  ref ortified  Jebus- 
Jerusalem,  and  when  Solomon  built  Hazor  and 
Megiddo  on  the  roads  to  the  north,  Gezer,  lower 
Beth-horon,  and  Balaath  toward  the  west,  and 
Tamar  toward  the  south.  Rehoboam  erected  no 
less  than  fifteen  border  fortresses  on  the  west  and 
south  (II  Chron.  xi.  5  sqq.);  Jeroboam  fortified 
Shechem  and  Penuel  in  the  north  (I  Kings  xu.  25); 
Baasha  attempted  to  fortify  Ramah  as  an  outpost 
against  Judah,  but  Asa  destroyed  it  and  used  the 
material  to  build  Creba  and  Mizpah  (I  Kings  xv. 
16-22).  Omri  built  Samaria  on  an  isolated  hill  and 
made  it  so  strong  that  it  was  able  to  hold  out  for 


three  years  against  the  Assyrians  (11  Kings  xvii.  5 
The  MaccabeanM  and  Herods  built  many  fortresses, 
among  which  especially  worthy  of  mention  arp 
Beth-sur,  Jotopata,  Herodium  (southwest  of  Beth- 
lehem), Masada,  and  Maduenis.  Naturally,  these 
fortresses  stood  on  hills;  and  it  was  the  custom  for 
each  great  fortified  city  to  have  in  or  near  it  also  a 
dtadd  (so  Jerusalem,  q.v.;  Shechem,  Penud,  and 
Thebes;  Judges  ix.  46,  51,  viii.  9, 17).  The  primarv 
fortification  was  an  encircling  wall,  usually  of  the 
largest  stones  obtainable  or  woiioible,  often  not 
squared,  and  in  ancient  times  set  without  mortar; 
it  was  so  thick  that  not  only*  the  watch  but  consid- 
erable forces  could  occupy  its  crown  (Neh.  xii.  31 
sqq.;  I  Mace.  xiii.  45).  There  were  also  fAtuceA 
there  catapults  and  other  engines  of  war,  beginning 
from  the  time  of  Uxsiah  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  15).  M&«- 
sive  towers  of  great  stones  protected  the  corner?, 
gate,  and  other  portions  of  the  walla.  Battlement< 
protected  the  defenders.  The  entrances  w^e  not 
simple  opoiings  in  the  walls,  but  quite  roomy 
structures  with  towers  and  an  upper  story  (II  Sam. 
xviii.  33);  the  gates  were  usually  double  doors  of 
strong  wood,  probably  covered  with  plates  of  bronxe 
or  iron  and  fastened  with  bars  of  the  same  metd 
(Deut.  iii.  5;  I  Kings  iv.  13).  Commonly  a  dty 
had  but  one  gate,  which  was  dosed  at  e%*ening 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  20;  Josh.  ii.  5).  Frequently  there  was 
a  smaller  outside  wall. 

IV.  The  Conduct  of  War:    A  preliminary  to  w::r 
was  the  consulting  of  the  oracle  (Judges  i.  1,  xx.  27- 
28;  I  Sam.  xiv.  37)  or  of  the  prophet  (I  Kings  xxii. 
5  sqq.);   there  were  sacrifices  (I  Sam.  vii.  8  aqq.. 
xiii.  9  sqq.)  and  consecration,  since  war  was  holy 
(see  below).    In  great  conflicts  the  war  palladiuin. 
the  ark,  was  present  as  a  matter  of  course  (I  Sam. 
iv.  4  sqq.;  II  Sam.  xi.  11);  Deut.  xx.  2  prescribes 
that  before  the  fight  the  priest  address  the  soldiery 
and  inspire  them  with  courage,  and  the  priestly  law 
requires  the  presence  of  the  priest  with  his  silver 
trumpet  (Num.  x.  9,  xxxi.  6).    This  <»dinance  was 
observed  by  the  Maccabees  (I  Mace.  xvi.  8).    If 
possible,  the  war  began  in  the  spring,  that  return 
might  be  had  before  the  winter,  when  men  staye^i 
at  home.    Of  the  arrangement  of  the  camp  nothing 
is  known;   Num.  ii.  seems  to  indicate  a  trianguUr 
form,  but  how  nearly  this  corresponded  to  actu^ 
custom  is  not  clear.    Tents  are  mentioned  as  beinp 
in  the  camps  of  Hebrews  and  Syrians  (II  Sam.  xi. 
11;  II  Kings  vii.  7)  in  connection  with  protracted 
sieges  of  fortresses.     The  night  was  divided  into 
three  watches  (Judges  vii.  19);  while  the  main  force 
was  away,  a  camp  guard  protected  the  camp.   The 
maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  camp  was  strictly 
enjoined  (Deut.  xxiii.  10  sqq.).    The  battle  airav 
was  either  in  line  or  in  three  pa^  of  center  and  two 
wings  (I  Sam.  iv.  2,  xvii.  8,  20-21;  Judges  vii.  16, 
20,  XX.  20,  30;  Isa.  viii.  8),  with  someUmes  an  aia- 
buiah  at  the  rear  of  the  enemy  (Josh.  viii.  13-14). 
The  attack  was  accompanied  by  a  loud  outer}' 
(Josh.  vi.  20;  I  Sam.  xvii.  52).    The  art  of  war  wa- 
not  highly  developed,  though  stratagem,  in  th'^ 
way  of  surprise  or  rear  attack,  was  employed,  aL«> 
the  turning  of  the  flanks  (Josh,  ii.,  vi.  22,  viii.  2. 
12;  Judges  vii.  10  sqq.,  16  sqq.,  xx.  36  sqq.;  II  Sam 
y,  23),    The  fight  depended  often  upon  jndividiul 
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brmvery,  strength,  dexterity,  and  quickness.  Occa- 
sionally a  duel  between  chosen  champions  decided 
the  battle  (I  Sam.  xvii. ;  n  Sam.  ii.  14  sqq.).  Though 
the  Hebrews  were  behind  the  Assyrians  in  cruelty, 
their  treatment  of  the  conquered  was  harsh.  While 
the  latter  cut  off  the  heads  and  hands  of  the  fallen 
as  trophies,  the  former  seem  to  have  done  this  only 
in  exceptional  cases  (I  Sam.  xvii.  5  sqq.,  xxxi.  9; 
II  Sam.  XX.  22);  possibly  it  was  an  old  custom  to 
cut  off  the  foreskins  of  the  fallen  foe  (I  Sam.  xviii. 
25,  27);  not  seldom  the  captive  kings  or  generals 
were  IdUed  (Josh.  x.  24  sqq.;  Judges  vii.  25),  though 
the  Hebrew  kings  bore  a  reputation  for  mildness 
(I  Kings  XX.  31).  Sometimes  the  entire  captive 
host  was  slain  (Judges  vii.  25;  Josh.  x.  24  sqq.), 
and  severe  practises  of  other  kinds  are  known 
(Judges  i.  &-7;  I  Sam.  xi.  2).  As  a  rule  the  cap- 
tives became  slaves,  yet  the  usually  mild  Deuter- 
onomy (xx.  13-14)  enjoins  the  enslaving  of  women 
and  children  only.  For  examples  of  other  horrors 
of  war  cf.  U  King^  viii.  12,  xv.  16;  Isa.  xiii.  16;  Hos. 
X.  14;  Amos  i.  13.  The  land  of  the  enemy  was 
ravaged,  the  trees  cut  down,  the  weUs  stopped  up 
(Deut.  XX.  19;  Judges  vi.  4;  II  Kings  iii.  19,  25), 
while  cities  and  villages  were  biuned  (Judges  ix. 
45;  I  Mace.  v.  28).  The  subjected  people  were  put 
under  ransom  of  a  large  sum  or  under  tribute 
(II  Kings  xviii.  14;  Isa.  xxxii.  18),  for  the  payment 
of  which  hostages  were  taken  (II  Kings  xiv.  14). 
Victory  was  celebrated  with  song  and  dance  (Ex. 
XV.;  Judges  v.;  I  Sam.  xviii.  6  sqq.).  The  burial  of 
the  fallen  was  a  sacred  duty  (I  Kmgs  xv.) ;  the  host 
mourned  fallen  leaders  (II  Sam.  iii.  31),  whose 
weapons  were  buried  with  them.  * 

V.  Religious  Significance  of  War:  In  common 
with  other  Semites,  Hebrews  regarded  war  as  a  sa- 
cred thing,  a  concern  of  Yahweh  (Ex.  xvii.  16;  Num. 
xxi.  14;  I  Sam.  xxv.  28);  hence  in  Deborah's  song 
those  are  cursed  who  remained  away  from  the  battle 
(Judges  V.  23).  Israel's  foes  are  also  Yahweh 's 
(Judges  V.  31';  I  Sam.  xxx.  26).  As  "  Lord  of  hosts  " 
and  "  God  of  the  armies  of  lo-ael "  (I  Sam.  xvii.  45) 
Yahweh  participated  in  the  battle;  and  cast  stones 
upon  the  enemy  to  assist  his  people  (Josh.  x.  11). 
His  presence  with  the  army  was  believed  to  be  a 
literal  fact,  in  common  with  the  ordinary  belief  of 
the  times,  and  he  was  represented  by  the  ark,  which 
by  the  enemy  was  taken  as  the  presence  of  God  him- 
self (I  Sam.  iv.  6-7).  War  was  therefore  one  of  the 
religious  institutions  of  Israel;  the  warrior  was  ob- 
ligated to  perform  certain  cultic  duties  before  bat- 
tle, being  consecrated  to  God  (Josh.  iii.  5;  Isa.  xiii. 
3),  men  spoke  of  ''sanctifying  war"  (Joel  iii.  9, 
A.  v.  margin;  Jer.  vi.  4);  and  the  warrior  was  to 
remain  ceremonially  pure  during  the  war  (Smith, 
Rel.  of  Sem.,  p.  455;  cf.  II  Sam.  xi.  6  sqq.).  From 
tliis  standpoint  has  been  explained  the  exemption 
from  warlike  duties  of  those  newly  married,  or  who 
had  just  built  a  house;  and  this,  too,  explains  the 
fact  that  the  camp  is  sacred  (Deut.  xxiii.  10  sqq.). 
Thus  is  expkdned  also  the  custom  of  the  ban;  all 
booty  belongs  to  Yahweh,  hence  the  extreme  form 
of  the  ban  was  the  killing  of  all  which  had  life  and 
burning  of  eveiything  else  (Josh.  vi.  17;  I  Sam.  vi. 
3;  cf.  Deut.  xiii.  16-17).  Limitations  of  the  ban 
are  found  in  Deut.  vii.  27  sqq.;   while  historical 


practise  or  prescription  is  found  in  Num.  xxxi.  7 
sqq.,  17-18;  Josh.  viii.  2,  27-28,  xi.  10  sqq.;  Judges 
xxi.  11  sqq.  In  all  probability  practise  was  milder 
than  theory,  the  desire  for  booty  having  its  influ- 
ence. The  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  booty  sig- 
nifies consecration  of  that  part  to  Yahweh,  and 
parallel  for  the  Hebrew  custom  is  found  in  the  Moab- 
ite  Stone  (q.v.),  which  declares  that  Mesha  devoted 
7,000  men  to  his  god  Chemosh  (lines  3, 11, 12, 16-17). 

(I.  Benzingeb.) 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  Schwally,  SemitUche  KriegMUertQvur, 
part  i.,  Der  heilige  Krieg  in  laradt  Leipsio,  1901;  J.  L. 
Saabchati,  MoMtachea  Recht,  pp.  258-286, 641  sqq..  Ber- 
lin, 1846--18;  8.  Spitrcr,  D<u  Ueer-  und  Wehr-OeaaU  der 
aUen  laraditen,  2d  ed.,  Prassbuig,  1870;  Bensinger,  Arch- 
dologie,  pp.  279-308;  Nowack,  Archiioloffie,  i.  357-375; 
DB,  i.  154-156.  346,  703,  iv.  892-897;  BB,  i.  312^16. 
605-607,  ii.  1918,  2013,  iii.  4463-65,  iv.  5261-70.  5275; 
JE,  ii.  120-122,  xii.  463-466;  and,  for  oomparaUve  pur- 
poses, A.  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  pp.  520  sqq.,  New 
York,  1804. 

WARBURTON,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England 
bishop  of  Gloucester;  b.  at  Newark-upon-Trent 
(17  m.  n.e.  of  Nottingham)  Dec.  24,  1698;  d.  at 
Gloucester  June  7,  1779.  His  father,  an  attorney, 
had  him  educated  for  the  law,  which  he  probably 
practised  1719-23;  but  he  had  always  a  passionate 
liking  for  theology,  and  was  ordained  deacon,  1723, 
and  priest,  1727;  he  became  rector  at  Greaseley, 
Nottingham,  1726;  was  rector  at  Brant-Brough- 
ton,  1728-30;  and  at  Frisby,  1730-56;  became 
chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1738;  preacher  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1746;  chaplain  to  the  king,  1754; 
prebendary  of  Durham,  1755;  dean  of  Bristol,  1757; 
and  bishop  of  Gloucester,  1760.  In  the  retirement 
of  country  life  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  activity 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  diligence,  and 
wrote  those  works  which  have  perpetuated  his  mem- 
ory. The  first  of  these  was  The  Alliance  between 
Church  and  State;  or  the  Necessity  and  Equity  of  an 
established  Religion^  and  a  Test  Law  demonstraled, 
from  the  Essence  and  End  of  civil  Society  upon  the 
fundamental  Principles  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  and 
Nations  (1736),  in  which,  while  taking  high  ground, 
as  the  title  indicates,  he  yet  maintains  that  the  State 
Church  should  tolerate  those  who  differed  from  it 
in  doctrine  and  worship.  Soon  thereafter  came  his 
great  work.  The  Dioine  Legation  of  Moses,  Demon- 
strated on  the  Principles  of  a  Religious  Deist,  from  the 
Omission  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards 
and  Punishments  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  Books 
i.-iii.  appeared  in  vol.  i.  (1737-38);  books  iv.,  v., 
vi.,  in  vol.  ii.  (1741);  books  vii.  and  viii.  never  ap- 
peared; book  ix.  was  first  published  in  his  Works 
(1788;  10th  ed.  of  the  entire  work,  ed.  James  Nich- 
ols, 3  vols.,  1846) .  The  treatise  was  directed  against 
the  Deists  (see  Deism),  especially  their  doctrine  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  their  stress  upon  the  omission 
of  mention  of  inmiortality  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Warburton  turns  the  tables  upon  them  by  construct- 
ing, out  of  the  very  absence  of  such  statements,  a 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  The 
first  three  books  deal  with  the  necessity  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments to  civil  society  from  (1)  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  (2)  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  law- 
givers and  founders  of  civil  policy,  and  (3)  the 
opinions  and  conduct    of  the  ancient  sages   and 
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phikMophen.  The  fourth 'book  proyes  the 
antiquity  of  the  arts  azid  em^re  of  Egypt,  and 
Uiat  audi  high  antiquity  illustrates  and  confirms 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history*  The  fifth  book 
explains  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  In  the 
siscth  book  Warburton  shows  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  that  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments did  make  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
The  ninth  book  treats  of  the  true  nature  and  genius 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  general  argument  is 
that  because  the  sacred  books  of  Judaism  said  noth- 
ing respecting  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, it  must  be  divine,  since  it  did  reaUy  accom- 
plish the  punishment  of  wrong-doers  without  such 
a  doctrine,  and  no  other  legidation  has  been  able 
to  do  so  without  it.  This  it  could  do  because  the 
foundation  and  support  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
was  the  theocracy  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Jews, 
and  dealt  out  in  this  life  righteous  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments upon  individual  and  nation.  An  extraor- 
dinary providence  conducted  the  affairs  of  this  peo- 
ple, and  consequently  the  sending  of  Moses  was 
divinely  ordered.  The  work  is  confessedly  limited  to 
one  line  of  argument,  is  defective  in  exegesis,  and 
does  not  do  Justice  to  the  intimations  oi  immortal- 
ity among  the  later  Jews;  yet  it  is  distinguished  by 
freshness  and  vigor,  masterly  argumentation,  and 
bold  imagination.  The  excursuses  are  particularly 
admirable. 

Warburton  was  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  wide 
information,  dear  insight,  and  lively  imagination. 
He  had  a  noble,  open,  guileless  heart;  yet  as  a  critic 
he  was  sharp,  and  often  satirical.  His  writingSi  be- 
sides those  already  noted,  embrace  a  commentary 
upon  Pope's  Eamxy  on  Man  (1742;  by  this  he  won 
Pope's  firm  friendship);  Jtdian  (1750;  on  the  nu- 
merous alleged  providential  interferences  which  de- 
feated Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple);  The 
Doctrine  qf  Orace;  or  the  Office  and  OperaHona  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the  IneiUta  of  InfiddUy 
and  the  Abueee  of  Fanatieiem  (2  vols.,  1762;  a  work 
directed  against  the  Methodists,  which  did  not  ad- 
vance his  reputation).  His  Worke  were  edited  with 
a  biographi<»l  preface  by  Bishop  Hurd  (7  vols.,  1788; 
new  ed.,  12  vols.,  1811;  the  exi>ense  was  borne  by 
Warburton's  widow).  Supplementary  to  this  edi- 
tion are  the  Traete  by  WarbtarUm  and  a  Warburtonian 
(1789);  Letters  (ffidderminster,  1808;  2d  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1809);  SetecHana  from  the  UnpvbUehed  Papers 
of  Warburton  (1841). 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  Life  by  Hurd  was  iaiiied  Mpantely,  ed. 
F.  Kilvert,  London,  1860.  There  is  a  life  by  J.  8.  Watson, 
ib.  1863.  Consult  further:  J.  Nichols,  Liienuy  Aneedotee 
of  the  J8th  Century,  v.  520-658,  0  vols.,  London,  1812-15; 
idem,  lUuatrationa  of  the  Literary  HuA.  of  the  18th  Century, 
ii.  1-664,  8  vols.,  ib.  1817-58;  John  Hunt.  Hitt.  of  Retie- 
ioue  Thouehi  in  England,  iii.  146-151,  et  paasim.  ib.  1873; 
L.  Stephen,  Hiel.  of  Bngli^  Thought  in  the  18th  Century, 
peanm.  New  York,  1881;  M.  Pattison,  Eeaaye  and  Pa^ere, 
ii.  119-176,  London,  1888;  DNB,  lix.  301-311. 

WARBURTONIAN  LECTURE :  A  lecture  course 
founded  by  a  testamentary  bequest  of  £500  by 
Bishop  William  Warburton  (q.v.)  to  prove  "the  truth 
of  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  of  the  Christian 
in  particular,  from  the  completion  of  the  prophecies 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  rdate  to  the 
Christian  Church,  and  especially  to  the  apostasy  of 
papal  Rome."    The  lecture  is  to  be  preached  an- 


nually, in  the  chi4)el  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  on 
the  first  Sunday  after  Michaelmas  Term  and  the 
Sunday  before  and  the  Sunday  after  Hilary  Tom, 
and  no  lecturer  may  continue  more  than  four  yesre. 
A  list  of  the  lectures,  so  far  ss  they  have  been  pub- 
lished, is  ss  foDows: 

1768-72.  Riehud  Hard.  Introduetian  to  the  Simdg  of  tkt 
Prophodm  con€nnin§  the  CkriaUan  Ckmrck,  and  in  ParHader 
eoneemine  the  Chunk  of  Papai  Rome,  Londoo,  1772. 

1772-76.  SuMMl  Halifax,  On  the  Propkedeo  eoneenume  fkt 
CkriaUan  ChurOt  and  Papai  Rome,  London.  1776. 

1776-80.  Lewie  Bacot,  Twdee  Diaeaureee  en  the  Prev^ 
dm  oonetmine  the  firet  EeliaAUaheittnl  and  euhaoqmeni  Eiabff 
of  CkriaUanUy,  Oxford.  1780. 

1782-86.  East  Apthorp.  Diaeaureee  an  Prcpkeeiet,  2  Tob., 
London,  1786. 

1801-06.  Robert  Narea.  A  Conneelad  mud  Chromele§kd 
Viaw  of  the  Prapkaeiee  relaHn§  to  the  CkriaUan  Chnrek,  Lob- 
don,  1806. 

1807-11.  Edwaid  PiarMm,  On  Ike  Sukied  of  the  Propkeda 
relating  to  Ike  Ckrietian  Ckurdi,  London.  1011. 

1811-16.  Phflip  Allwood.  On  Ike  Prepkedea  rdaUng  Cd  Oe 
CkriaUan  Ckurek,  and  eapedatty  to  Ike  Apoataag  of  Papd 
Rama,  2  Tola..  London.  1816. 

1821-26.  John  DaTiaon.  ZHaeonrara  on  Propftecf :  tnskiei 
are  eonaidared  ita  Stmature,  Vae,  and  JnapirttUon»  Londoa, 
1826. 

188S-S6.  Fkederiek  Nolan.  Tka  Ckronologi€al  Prophmu 
CM  oenaMuUng  a  oennedad  Syetam;  in  wJbiefc  the  prindfol 
Beenie  of  Ike  Didne  Diapenaaiian  are  datamnnad  kg  A* 
predae  Reedatian  of  tkdr  Datea,  damanatraiad,  Leadon, 
1887. 

1887-40.  Alexander  M'Cavl.  On  fka  Praphadaa,  pronaf 
tka  IHdna  Origin  of  CkriaUanity,  London.  1846.  and  Tki 
MeaaiakdUp  of  Jeaua,  1862. 

1842-46.  Ftederiek  Deniaon  Manrieeb  Tka  Epiafk  to  tkt 
Hakrawa,  tkree  Leduree,  wilk  a  Preface,  eantaining  a  fUnta 
of  Mr.  Nemman'e  Tkeory  of  Deaelopmant,  London.  1846. 

184S>49.  Benjamin  Harriaon,  PropkaUa  Omainaa  of  At 
CkriaUan  Ckurdt  and  tka  AnUduriaUan  Power,  aa  traced  i%  At 
Viaiana  of  Danid  and  SL  Jokn,  London.  1849. 

1849-68.  Edwaid  Biahop  Elliott.  Tka  CkriaUan  Ckank't 
Inatitution  and  Deeianaion  into  Apoalaag,  London.  1866. 

1864-68.  WOliam  Goode.  PuifiJOed  Propkaey  a  Proof  of  S< 
Trulk  of  RaeeaUd  ReUgion,  wHk  an  Appandix  of  Nda,  tn- 
duding  a  futt  IneeatigaUon  of  DanieFa  Propkaey  of  Ike  Seeedg 
Weeka,  London.  1868. 

1866-70.  Benjamin  Morfan  Cowle.  Tka  Voice  cf  Gd, 
London.  1872. 

1870-74.  Edwin  Hamilton  Gilford.  Vaicea  of  Ike  ProfkeU, 
Edinburgh.  1874. 

1876-80.  Stanley  Laathea.  OM  Tealamant  Propkeeg,  iu 
Witneee  aa  a  Record  of  l>idne  Pordntowledge,  London,  1880. 

1880-84.  Alfred  Ederaheim.  Propkaey  and  Hidorg  n 
RdatUm  to  Ike  Meaaiak,  London.  1886. 

1886-90.  Alexander  Franeia  Kirkpatriek.  I>odnne  o/  ft« 
Propketa,  London.  1892. 

1890-94.  Franeia  Henry  Wooda,  Tka  Hope  of  lere/k 
Edinburgh.  1896. 

1894-98.  Henry  Waee.  Propkaey,  Jewieh  and  CkriatieM, 
London.  1911. 

1908-07.  Edgar  Charlea  Sumner  Gibeon.  Tka  Old  TetSa- 
mant  in  Ike  New,  London.  1907. 

1907-11.  Miehatl  George  Glaaebrook.  Tka  End  of  At 
Law,  London.  1911. 

A  number  of  Warburtonian  lecturers  have  neva 
published  the  lectures  which  ther  delivered.  Thou^ 
not  formally  issued  as  a  Warburtonian  Lecture,  the 
PropcBdiaprophetUxifa  Viewofthe  Uee and  Design oj 
the  Old  Testament,  by  William  Rowe  Lyall,  Loodon, 
1840,  formed,  in  its  general  argument,  the  substance 
of  the  course  delivered  by  him. 

BnujooRAPBT:  J.  DarUng.  Cydopwdia  BOUagrapkiea,  eob. 
8102-8108.  London.  1864;  W.  T.  Lowndea.  BihIiogropker'i 
Manual  of  Engliak  LUarature,  ed.  H.  G.  Bohn.  p.  28S4, 
London,  n.  d.;  private  information  from  Mr.  Brnect  C. 
Brown,  of  the  Britiah  Muaenm.  and  Rot.  John  Harriagtoii. 
Chaplain  of  Llnedn'a  Inn. 

WARD,  MART.    See  English  Ladies. 
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WARD,  SETH:  Church  of  England  bishop  of 
Salisbuiy;  b.  at  Aspenden  (18  m.  n.e.  of  St.  Albans), 
HertfonkAiire,  Apr.  5,  1617;  d.  at  Knightsbridge, 
Salisbury,  Jan.  6,  1688-89.  He  was  educated  at 
Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.  1636-37), 
where  he  became  fellow  in  1640  and  mathematical 
lecturer  in  1643,  but  in  the  following  year  he  was 
deprived  of  his  fellowship  by  the  Puritans  for  refu- 
sing to  subscribe  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
He  then  reoded  in  London,  and  at  Aspenden,  pur^ 
suing  his  mathematical  studies  and  acting  as  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  until  1649,  when,  bdng  willing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth,  he  was 
appointed  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  enunciated  a  clever,  thou|^  unsuo- 
oessful,  theory  of  planetary  motion,  and  where  he 
also  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Thomas 
Hobbes  (q.v.),  the  results  of  his  astronomical 
studies  bdng  embodied  in  his  Jn  Ismadts  BvUialdi 
astronomia  pkUolaiciB  fundamenia  inqyiniio  brevia 
(Oxford,  1653)  and  Astronomia  geometrioa;  vhi  methr 
odu8  proponUur  qua  primariorum  pUmetarutn  cu- 
tronomia  sive  elliptica  sive  circularia  posnt  geometrice 
absobri  (1656),  and  his  points  of  disagreement  with 
Hobbes  b^ng  contained  in  his  Vindiciaacademiarum 
(1654)  and  In  ThonuB  Hobbii  philoaophiam  exerci' 
iaHo  epistolica  (1656). 

At  Oxford  Ward  resided  at  Wadham  College,  and 
about  1649,  on  the  formation  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Oxford,  he  became  a  member  of  that  body, 
while  he  was  later  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1657  Ward  was  elected  prin- 
cipal of  Jesus  Ciollege,  Oxford,  but  was  obliged  to 
give  place  to  an  appointee  of  Cromwell;  and  two 
years  later  he  was  chosen  president  of  iSinity,  but 
was  compelled  within  a  year  to  resign  since  he  did 
not  possess  the  statutory  qualifications.  He  now 
retired  to  London,  where  Charles  II.  appointed  him 
vicar  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  and  rector  of  Uplow- 
man,  Devonshire,  while  in  1662  he  was  rector  of  St. 
Breock,  (Cornwall.  He  had  been  precentor  of  Exeter 
since  1656,  and  in  1660  he  was  made  a  prebendary, 
and  dean  in  the  year  following.  In  1662  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  five  years  later 
was  translated  to  Salisbury,  while  in  1671  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
In  1672  he  declined  to  become  the  successor  of  John 
Cosin  (q.v.)  in  the  see  of  Durham.  Both  as  dean 
and  as  biahop  Ward  strongly  opposed  dissenters, 
suppressing  their  conventicles  and  ejecting  them  and 
their  stalls  from  his  cathedral,  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  very  willing  to  make  certain  con- 
cessions to  win  them  back  to  the  Church.  He 
restored  and  beautified  the  cathedrals  and  palaces 
of  both  his  sees,  and  founded  several  beneficent 
institutions,  such  as  a  college  of  matrons  at  Salis- 
bury (1682)  for  widows  of  the  Exeter  and  Salisbury 
clergy. 

The  chief  theological  works  of  Ward,  besides 
many  sermons,  were  Certain  Disquisitions  and 
Considerations  representing  to  the  Conscience  the 
UnlaufuUness  of  the  .  .  .  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant (Oxford,  1643;  the  first  edition  destroyed  by 
the  Puritans,  the  earliest  edition  extant  being  that 
of  1644),  and  Philosophieal  Essay  towards  an 
Eviction  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  the 


ImmortdlUy  of  the  Souls  of  Men,  and  the  TnUh  and 

Authority  of  Scripture  (1652);  and  he  also  edited 

Samuel  Ward's  Dissertatio  de  bapHsnuUis  ii^antUis 

vi  et  efficacia  (London,  1653)  and  Opera  nonntdla 

(1658). 

BnuoaBAPHY:  The  primary  life  is  by  Waltar  Pope,  London, 
1698,  OB  whieh  ef.  A.  h  Wood,  Attuna  OxonitnsU,  ed  P. 
BUM,  L  p.  dzx.,  and  ilL  588,  1209,  iv.  246,  806,  612,  and 
Fteti,  iL  184,  4  vola.,  1818-20,  and  the  same  writer'e  An 
Appendix  to  PoptTg  TJSt  e/  IFard,  ib.,  1697.  Ob  the  mat*- 
riala  for  a  life  of  Ward  ef.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  in  Nofra  omA 
9%iwU9,  2  aer.,  viL  269,  and  for  a  liat  of  referaneei  DNB» 
lis.  886-840. 

WARD,  WILLIAM  GEORGE:  English  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  in  London  Mar.  21,  1812;  d.  at 
Hampst^,  London,  July  6,  1882.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  Christ  Church  and  Lincoln  CoUege,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1834),  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Bdliol,  where 
he  also  acted  as  lecturer  in  mathematics  and  logic. 
He  took  orders  in  the  (I)huroh  of  England,  and 
though  he  was  at  this  time  a  pronounced  latitu- 
dinarian,  his  combination  of  a  severely  logical  mind 
with  deep  personal  piety  convinced  him  that  there 
was  no  middle  way  between  submission  to  ecclesias- 
tical authority  and  absolute  rationalism.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  he  came  under  the  sway  of  Trac- 
tArianism  (q.v.),  and  he  went  far  beyond  the  attack 
of  J.  H.  Newman  (q.v.)  on  the  natural  meaning  of 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  in  Tract  Ninety,  Ward's 
own  position  l)eing  set  forth  in  A  Few  Words  in  Sup- 
port of  No,  xc,  and  A  Few  More  Words  in  Support  of 
No,  xc.  (both  Oxford,  1841).  The  result  was  loss 
of  his  lectureships  and  tutorial  position  at  Balliol, 
though  he  was  appointed  junior  bursar  in  1841  and 
senior  bursar  in  the  following  year.  Meanwhile  his 
trend  was  more  and  more  toward  the  Roman  church, 
and  in  1844  he  published  at  Oxford,  in  reply  to 
William  Palmer,  his  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church  oonr 
sidered  in  Comparison  wUh  existing  Practice,  lauding 
the  Roman  conununion  as  an  almost  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  Christianity,  and  by  his  comparisons  with 
non-Roman  conununions  incurring  the  extreme  dis- 
pleasure of  English  churchmen  of  all  types.  De- 
clining to  disavow  the  book  either  in  whole  or  in 
parts  specified  as  contrary  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  Ward  was  formally  censured  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  by  the  convocation  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  and  on  Feb.  13,  1845,  was  degraded,  a 
proceeding  regarding  the  legality  of  which  there  was 
much  room  for  doubt.  Notwithstanding  this  doubt. 
Ward  resigned  his  fellowship  and  on  Sept.  5  of  the 
same  year  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chimsh.  In  1846  he  removed  to  Ware,  and  from 
1851  to  1858  was  lecturer  in  moral  philosophy  in 
St.  Edmund's  College,  his  lectures  bdng  designed 
not  only  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  students,  but  also 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  systematic  monograph 
On  Nature  and  Grace,  although  only  the  philosophi- 
cal introduction  was  ever  published  (London,  1860). 
After  residing  for  three  years  on  one  of  his  estates  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  returned  to  Ware  in  1861,  and 
from  1863  to  1878  was  editor  of  The  Dublin  Review, 
which  he  transformed  from  a  moribund  condition 
to  a  powerful  oigan  against  all  that  savored  of  re- 
ligious latitudinarianism,  lending  all  his  strength 
to  the  defense  of  Ultramontanism  (q.v.).  In  its 
columns  he  supported  the  encyclical  Quanta  cura 
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and  the  Syllabus  errorum,  and  in  his  abhorrence  of 
all  that  was  not  connected  with  the  Roman  church, 
he  opposed  the  scheme  of  Cardinal  Newman  for  the 
erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  hall  at  Oxford,  while 
with  equal  energy  he  used  his  influence  in  behalf  of 
the  choice  of  H.  E.  Manning  (q.v.)  as  archbidiop  of 
Westminster  to  succeed  N.  P.  S.  Wiseman  (q.v.)- 
His  latter  years  were  passed  chiefly  on  his  estate 
Weston  Manor,  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  chief  works  of  Ward,  besides  those  already 
noted,  were  The  Relation  of  InteUedual  Power  to 
Man* 9  True  Perfection  (London,  1862),  The  Author- 
ity  of  Doctrinal  Decisions  which  are  not  Definitions  of 
Faith  (1866;  essays  reprinted  from  The  DMin 
Reuiew),  De  infaUibilitatis  extentione  these*  quadam 
quasiUmes  (1869),  Essays  on  Devotional  and  Scrip" 
twral  SvJbiecU  (1879),  Essays  on  the  Church's  Doc- 
trinal Authority  (1880;  both  volumes  almost  en- 
tirely consisting  of  reprints  from  The  Dublin 
Review),  and  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Theism 
(ed.  W.  Ward,  2  vols.,  1884;  also  reprinted  from 
the  same  periodical). 

Bibuoobaphy:  The  two  booki  of  highest  import«aee  are 
Wilfrid  Ward's  WOUam  Gmrg%  Ward  and  1h$  Oxford  Mom- 
mtnt,  London,  1889,  and  WiUiam  Gtorg9  Ward  and  th9 
CoMolte  lUfival,  ib.,  1898.  The  literature  under  Tracta- 
BiANUM  ahould  be  eonsulted,  eepeeially  the  works  of 
Browne  and  Mosley;  also  that  under  Jowbtt,  Benjamin; 
PusBY,  Edward  BouvBan;  and  Stanlby,  Abthub 
Pbnbryn. 

WARD,  WILLIAM  HAYES:  Congregationalist, 
orientalist;  b.  at  Abington,  Mass.,  June  25,  1835. 
He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass.,  and  at  Amherst  College,  Mass.  (B.A.,  1856); 
studied  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  1856-57;  m  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1857;  was  tutor  in  Beloit  Col- 
lege, WLb.,  1857-58;  studied  at  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Mass.,  1858-^59  (graduated);  was 
pastor  at  Oskfdoosa  and  Grasshopper  Falls,  Kan., 
1859-61;  teacher  in  Williston  Seminary,  East- 
hampton,  Mass.,  1861;  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1862-65; 
professor  of  Latin,  Ripon  College,  Wis.,  1865-67; 
associate  editor  New  York  Independent,  1868-70; 
has  been  superintending  editor  since  1870.  He  was 
director  of  the  Wolf e  expedition  to  Babylonia,  1884- 
85.  He  is  the  one  authority  on  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
and  Hittite  seals.  He  edited  (with  Mrs.  Lanier)  Sid- 
ney Lanier's  Poems  (New  York,  1884);  has  written 
a  description  of  the  seals  in  the  J.  P.  Morgan  collec- 
tion (privately  printed,  New  York,  1909);  and  The 
Seal  Cylinders  of  Western  Asia,  published  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  1910. 

WARDLAW,  RALPH:  Scotch  Congregational- 
ist;  b.  at  Dalkeith  (6  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh), 
Scotland,  Dec.  22,  1779;  d.  at  Easter-house,  near 
Glasgow,  Dec.  17,  1853.  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  at  Glasgow,  and  matriculated  at  the 
university,  1791 ;  entered  the  theological  school  in 
connection  with  the  Associate  Secession  Church, 
beginning  his  studies  at  Selkirk  in  1795;  became  a 
Congregationalist  in  1800,  joining  t^e  independent 
church  in  Glasgow;  became  pastor  of  the  North 
Albian  Street  chapel  of  Glasgow,  1803;  a  larger 
chapel  on  West  George  Street  was  built  in  1819, 
and  Wardlaw  continued  to  preach  there  till  his 
death.    From  1811  he  was  professor  for  many  years 


of  systematic  theology  in  the  Glasgow  Theological 
Academy.  He  was  prominent  in  Scotland  as  a 
preacher,  but  his  theological  writings  made  him 
even  more  widely  known;  they  embrace,  besides 
his  sermons  and  lectures  on  the  Bible,  Discourses  oit 
the  Nature  and  the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  of  Chrust 
(Glasgow,  1830);  Christian  Ethics,  in  the  Conffre- 
gational  Lecture  (London,  1834);  National  Church 
Establishment  Examined  .  .  .  Lectures  .  .  .  in  Lon- 
don (1839);  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Reid:  compri- 
sing Incidents  of  the  Bellary  Mission  from  1830  to 
1840  (Glasgow,  1845);  The  Headship  of  Christ,  ob 
Affected  by  National  Church  Establishments:  a  Lec- 
ture (1847);  On  Mirades  (Edinburgh,  1852);  Sys- 
tematic Theology  .  .  .  ed.  J.  R.  Campbell  (3  vols., 
1856-n57).  J.  S.  Wardlaw  edited  his  Posthumous 
Works  (8  vols.,  1861-62). 
BiBUOGBArHT:   W.  L.  Alexander,  MemoirM  of  Uu  Life  anj 

WriHnoa  of  R,  Wardlaw,  Edinbunh,  1856;    DNB.  lix. 

363-^364. 

WARE,  HBHRY:  One  of  the  founders  of  I  ni- 
tarianism  in  America;  b.  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  Apr. 
1,  1764;  d.  at  Cambridge  July  12,  1845.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  (1785);  was  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church,  Hingham,  Mass.  (1787- 
1805);  was  HoUis  professor  of  divinity  in  Harvard 
College,  1805-16,  and  then  in  the  divinity  school, 
which  was  that  year  organized,  until,  in  1840,  loss 
of  sight  compelled  his  resignation,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  give  instruction  in  pulpit  eloquence  till 
1842.  His  significance  historically,  altogether  apart 
from  his  own  pleasing  personality  and  scholarly  at- 
tainments, lies  in  the  fact  that  his  election  to  the 
chair  of  divinity  evoked  a  controvensy  which  led 
to  the  separation  of  Unitarians  from  Congregational- 
ists.  His  election  was  opposed  on  the  ground  of  his 
"  liberal "  leanings,  but  the  opposition  was  unsuccess- 
ful. The  Rev.  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse  then  published  his 
True  Reasons  on  which  the  Election  of  a  HoUis  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  was  opposed  at  the  Board  of  Over- 
seerSf  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement 
of  the  Unitarian  controversy.  Ware  took  no  part 
in  this  controversy  until  1820,  when  he  wrote  Liters 
to  Trinitarians  and  Cahrinists,  occasioned  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Woods's  Letters  to  Unitarians  (An- 
dover, 1820).  This  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  Woods.  Dr.  Ware  also  published  An  In- 
quiry  into  the  Foundation,  Evidences,  and  Truths  of 
Religion  (2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1842). 

Bibuoqrapht:  W.  B.  Spnsue,  AnntUa  of  tho  American 
Unitarian  Pulpii,  pp.  19»-205,  New  Yoik,  1805;  J.  H. 
Allen,  in  American  Church  History  Seriea^  x.  187  sqq.,  ib. 
1894. 

WARE,  HENRY,  JUN.:  Unitarian,  son  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  TTingham,  Mass.,  Apr.  21,  1794; 
d.  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  Sept.  22,  1843.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  CoUege  (1812);  taught  at 
PhiUips  Academy,  Exeter  (1812-14);  took  post- 
graduate studies  and  acted  as  sublibrarian  at  Har- 
vard (1814-16);  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
in  Boston  (1817-30);  and  Parkman  professor  of 
pulpit  eloquence  in  the  divinity  school  at  Cambridge, 
1830-42.  He  edited  The  Christian  DiscipU,  the 
first  Unitarian  organ  (1819-22);  and  published 
Hints  on  Extemporaneous  Preaching  (1824),  On  the 
Formation  of  the  Christian  Character  (1831),  and  u 
considerable  number  of  poems  and  occasional  ser- 
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mons.    Four  volumes  of  selections  from  his  writings 
were  issued  by  C.Robbins  (1846-47).  He  wrote  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hymns,  of  which  perhaps  the  best 
known  are,  "AU  nature's  works  His  praise  declare/' 
and  "  Lift  your  glad  voices  in  triumph  on  high/' 
Bxbuographt:   J.  Ware,  Memoira  of  Henry  Ware,  Jtm.,  2 
vols..  Boston,  1845  (by  his  brother);   W.  B.  Spra«ue.  An- 
nals of  the  American  Unitarian  Pulpit,  pp.  472-484,  New 
York,  1865;    J.  H.  Allen,  in  American  Chiarch  History 
Series,  x.  199-207,  ib.  1894;   Julian,  Hymnolooy,  p.  1233. 

WARFIELD,      BENJAMIN      BRECKINRIDGE: 

Presbyterian;  b.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Nov,  5,  1851. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
(A.B.,  1871)  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1876);  studied  also  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic  (1875-77);  was  supply  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1877-78);  professor  of 
New-Testament  language  and  literature  in  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.  (1878-87); 
and  in  1887  was  called  to  his  present  chair  of  di- 
dactic and  polemic  theology  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the 
conservative  school.  Besides  his  work  as  editor  of 
The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  from  1890 
to  1902,  and  of  St.  Augustine's  ArUirPdagian  Wri- 
tings OnNPNF,  1st  series.  New  York,  1881),  he  has 
written  IntroducHon  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the 
New  Testament  (1886);  On  the  Rension  of  the  Con- 
fessian  of  Faith  (1890);  The  Gospel  of  the  Incarna- 
tion (1893);  Two  Studies  in  the  History  of  Doctrine 
(1897);  The  Right  of  Systematic  Theology  (Edin- 
burgh, 1897);  The  Significance  of  the  Westminster 
Standards  as  a  Creed  (New  York,  1898);  The  Acts 
and  Pastoral  Epistles  (Philadelphia,  1902);  The 
Power  of  God  unto  Salvation  (sermons;  1903);  and 
The  Lord  of  Glory;  Study  of  the  Designations  of  our 
Lord  in  theN.  T.,  unth  especial  Reference  to  his  Deity 
(New  York,  1907). 

WARHAH,  WILLIAM:  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; b.  at  Walshanger  near  Oakley  (14  m.  n.e.  of 
Winchester)  about  1450;  d.  at  St.  Stephens,  near 
Canterbury,  Aug.  23,  1532.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  at  New  College,  Oxford  (fellow, 
1475;  LL.D.,  1488);  studied  particularly  civil  and 
canon  law,  became  advocate  in  the  court  of  arches, 
then  principal  of  the  civil  law  school  at  Oxford.  He 
was  employed  in  a  series  of  important  missions  of 
state  or  commerce  between  1490  and  1493,  when  he 
took  orders  and  became  precentor  of  Wells,  then 
master  of  the  rolls  (1494);  became  rector  of  Barley, 
Hertfordshire,  1495,  and  of  CJottenham,  near  Cam- 
bridge, 1500;  meanwhile  in  1497  he  went  to  Scot- 
land to  demand  of  James  IV.  the  surrender  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  and  was  sent  also  on  several  missions  to 
the  continent  which  lasted  tiU  1502;  he  then  be- 
came successively  keeper  of  the  great  seal  (1502), 
bishop  of  London  (1502),  lord  chancellor  and  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (1504),  and  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  (1506).  With  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII.  (1509),  at  whose  coronation  he  offi- 
ciated, he  suffered  no  loss  of  position;  but  the  growth 
of  WoLsey  in  royal  favor  was  bitter  to  him,  and  he 
resigned  the  great  seal  and  the  chancellorship  to 
Wolsey  (1515).  He  again  received  the  offer  of  the 
position  after  Wolsey 's  faU,  but  declined,  pleading 
his  age  and  other  reasons. 
XII.— 18 


Warham  was  possessed  of  great  learning,  skill  in 
state-craft,  dignity,  and  honesty.  He  was,  for  his 
age,  singularly  abstemious,  and,  although  primate, 
lived  in  all  simplicity.  He  was  the  friend  of  Eras- 
mus and  Colet.  But  he  was  deaf  to  the  cries  for  re- 
form, blind  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  was 
an  opponent  of  the  Reformation,  and  considered  it 
an  offense  to  introduce  the  writings  of  the  Reform- 
ers and  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular. 
He  was  subservient  to  the  king,  and  though  ap- 
pointed counsel  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  refused  to 
act,  being  charged  by  her  with  giving  as  a  reason  for 
avoiding  the  task  the  Latin  motto,  ira  prindpis  mors 
estj  "  a  prince's  wrath  brings  death.'' 

Bibuographt:  Sources  are:  Memorials  of  Henry  VII,,  ed. 
J.  Q&irdner,  London,  1858;  Letters  and  Papers  .  ,  .  of 
.  .  .  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.,  ed.  J.  Gairdner,  2  vols., 
ib.  1861  (noa.  10  and  24  in  Rolls  Series);  State  Papers, 
.  .  .  King  Henry  VIII.,  11  vola.,  London,  1830-52;  Calen- 
dar  of  Letters,  .  .  .  State  Papers,  reLating  to  .  .  .  Spain, 
vola.  i.-iv.,  ib.  1862  sqq.  Consult:  A.  k  Wood,  Athena 
Oxonienses,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  ii.  738-741.  4  vols..  London,  1813- 
1820;  W.  F.  Hook,  Lives  of  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
new  series,  vol.  i.,  12  vols.,  London,  1860  sqq.;  W.  Clarlc, 
The  Anglican  Reformation,  pp.  64-73,  New  York,  1897; 
J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  England,  i.  331-370,  London, 
1897;  J.  Gairdner,  English  Church  in  the  16th  Century* 
passim,  London,  1903;  Cambridge  Modem  History,  ii.  428, 
436,  439,  New  York,  1904;   DNB,  lix.  378-383. 

WARIVE,  FRANCIS  WESLEY:  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Erin,  Ont.,  Dec.  30,  1854.  After 
graduation  from  Albert  (>)llege,  Belleville,  Ont.,  he 
became,  in  1874,  a  Methodist  minister  in  Canada, 
where  he  also  did  missionary  work  in  1878-81.  He 
then  studied  at  Garrett  BibUcal  Institute,  Evans-  . 
ton.  111.,  being  graduated  in  1887.  In  1887  he  went 
to  Calcutta,  India,  as  a  missionary,  and  after  having 
been  pastor  of  Thobum  Church  in  that  city,  and 
presiding  elder  of  the  Calcutta  district,  was  elected, 
in  19(X),  missionary  bishop  to  India. 

WARNECK,  vOr'nec,  GUSTAV  ADOLF:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Naumburg  (24  m.  s.w.  of  Halle) 
Mar.  6, 1834;  d.  at  Halle  Dec.  26, 1910.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  HaUe  (1855-58);  in  1862  be- 
came assistant  pastor  at  Roitzsch;  served  as  arch- 
deacon in  Dommitzsch  (1863-70);  became  inspec- 
tor of  missions  at  Barmen  (1870);  was  pastor  of 
Rothenschirmbach  (1875-96),  retiring  on  a  pension 
in  1896,  when  he  became  honorary  professor  of 
missions  in  the  University  of  Halle.  After  1879  he 
was  president  of  the  Saxon  provincial  missionary 
conference  founded  by  him  in  that  year,  and  from 
1885  to  1901  was  secretary  of  the  committee  of  Ger- 
man missions.  In  theology  he  was  a  conservative. 
Besides  editing  the  AUgemeine  Missionszeitschriftf 
which  he  founded  in  1874,  he  wrote:  Pontius  Pilar 
tus^  der  Ric?iter  Jesu  Christi  (Gotha,  1867);  Brief e 
uher  innere  Mission  (Halle,  1871);  Die  apostolische 
und  die  moderne  Mission  (Gut«:Bloh,  1876);  Das 
Studium  der  Mission  auf  der  Universit&t  (1877); 
Missionsstunden  (2  parts,  1878-83) ;  Die  gegenseitigen 
Beziehungen  zwischen  der  modemen  Mission  und  Kid- 
tur  (1879;  Eng.  transl,  by  T.  Smith,  Modem  Mis- 
sions and  Culture,  Edinburgh,  1882,  new  ed.,  1888); 
Die  christUche  Mission  in  der  Gegenwart  (Halle, 
1879);  Abriss  einer  Geschichte  der  protestantischen 
Missionen  von  der  Reformation  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart 
(Leipsic,  1882;   Eng.  transl.,  by  T.  Smith,  Outline 
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^  Ike  HiMar^  cf  PraUMatU  Misnons,  Edinbarcfa, 
lfsM«  new  «L,  IMl;;  PrciatanhKke  BdnuJUuftg 
der  r^mundkeii  Angrife  <n/  dU  €wmgdi$the  Hetdem- 
ifian<mrr;oicndoli,18M;;  DuMismoniMdo'SdutU 
(\WI)'f  tMr  iU>manitmu$  im  LidUe  miner  Heidtt^ 
miuUm  (Lapmc,  1888;;  Die  AvfgiiK  der  Heida^ 
mUtUm  und  ihre  TriUnmgen  in  der  Gtgenwart  (HaJk, 
U$01;;  Bnangdisehc  MitnontUhrtf  tin  wdttionetke' 
oreUteher  Vermseh  (Z  rob.,  Gotlift,  1802-1903);  Da» 
BUrgerreehi  der  MieeUm  im  OrganiemuB  der  tiietdog^ 
Mchen  Wis$enedurft  rBeritn,  1897);  and  Die  gega^ 
uOrHge  Lage  der  deuieeken  evofigditehen  Mittion 
(1906). 

WARJnft,  ZKBEDEB:  United  BreClucn  in 
Chmt;  b.  in  Pendleton  Co.,  Va.,  Feb.  28, 1833;  d. 
At  Gibbon,  Neb.,  Jan.  10,  1888.  Educated  at 
Clarkiburg  Academy,  he  entered  the  ministiy  of  bia 
denomination  in  1854,  and  waa  preeiding  eider  in 
1862-09  and  1880-85,  aa  wdl  aa  paator  of  a  church  at 
Parkenburg,  W.  Va.,  in  1809-80, and  heabo taught 
theology  for  ei^t  yean  in  the  Paricersbuig  confer- 
enoe.  He  waa  a  delegate  to  the  general  conference 
aeven  times,  and  for  two  yean  waa  president  of  the 
eastern  Sunday-achool  assembly  of  his  denomination. 
Be  wrote  ChrieHan  Baptism  (Parkenburg,  1864),  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  UniUd  Brethren  Church  (1865), 
Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Jacob  Bachtel  (Dayton,  O., 
1867),  and  The  Raman  Catholic  not  a  True  Christian 
Church  (Parkenburg,  1868). 

WARRBH,  HBHRT  WHITE:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  at  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  Jan.  4, 
1831.  Ho  waa  educated  at  Wesleyan  Univenity, 
Middlntown,  Conn.  (A.B.,  1853),  and  after  teach- 
ing cliuwicM  at  Wilbraham  (Mass.)  Academy  (1853- 
1K55),  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1855;  he 
held  pastorates  at  Worcester,  Mass.  (185&-57), 
Boston  (1857-60),  Lynn,  Mass.  (1861-63),  West- 
field,  Mass.  (1863^-64),  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1865-67), 
Charlostown,  Mass.  (1868-71),  Philadelphia  (1871- 
1873,  1877-79),  and  Brooklyn  (1874-76);  in  1880 
he  was  elected  bishop.  In  1862-63  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  in  1881 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Pan-Methodist  Council  in 
London.  In  theology  he  is  conservative,  although 
**  with  an  open  eye  for  results  of  recent  investiga- 
tions and  inspirations.''  Besides  editing  The  Study 
from  1K96  to  1900,  he  has  written  Sights  and  In- 
eights:  A  Book  of  Observations  and  Travels  (New 
York,  1874);  The  Lesser  Hymnal  (1876);  Recrea- 
turns  in  Astronomy  (1K79);  The  Bible  in  the  World's 
Kducation  (1892);  Among  the  Forces  (1899);  and 
Fifty^wo  Memory  Hymns  (1908). 

WARREN,  WILLIAM  FAIRFIELD:  Methodist 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Williamsburg,  Maas.,  Mar.  13, 
\KMi,  He  was  educated  at  Wedeyan  Univenity, 
Middiotown,  Conn.  (A.B.,  1853),  and  at  the  uni- 
vcnitioH  of  Berlin  and  Halle  (1856-58),  traveling 
extensively  in  Europe  and  the  East  in  1856-58.  He 
held  pastorates  at  Ballardvale,  Andover,  Mass. 
(1854-50),  Wilbraham,  Maas.  (1858-60),  and  Bos- 
ton (1860-61);  was  profensor  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy in  the  Missionsanst&lt,  Bremen,  Germany 
(1861-66);  of  systematic  theology  and  acting 
president  of  Boston  Theological  Seminary  (1866- 
1871);  doaa  of  the  School  of  Theology  of  Boeton 


^1871-73  ;  fint  iMuiJml  of  Boston 
Univenity  aST^ldOS, ;  and  dean  of  the  School  of 
Tbeology  of  the  aame  JBStitmiGB  (anee  1903;.  He 
faaa  also  been  pitdemm  of  the  tampaimsjm  hi5tor>- 
of  rrfigions,  eoaipanme  theology,  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  reBgiop  in  Boston  Unhnenhj  since  1873,  this 
bebig  the  fint  diair  of  ita  kind  in  Amcticm.  He  has 
repeatedly  auted  his  church  as  iVIfgitf  to  vaiioas 
important  cunwenlions.  In  1876  he  waa  ^eeted  the 
fint  president  of  the  MaaBacfansetts  Society  for  the 
Univenity  Eduealian  of  Women;  waa  a  member  o€ 
the  amreraty  senate  of  the  MethodiBt  Episcopal 
Cfaufdi  (1802-1904);  and  of  the  CommiaBion  on 
oilganie  law  of  the  aame  denomination  (1886-1900). 
In  1874  he  negotiated  reciprocity  agreements  be- 
tween Boston  Unirenity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
National  Univenity  of  Athens  and  the  Royal  Uni- 
vennty  of  Home  on  the  other,  thus  anticipating  the 
similar  movement  of  more  recent  yean.  He  has 
written  Ar^angsgrOnde  der  Logik  (Bremen,  1863); 
AUgemeine  Bifdeiiung  in  die  systematiaehe  Thedogie 
(1865);  Paradise  Found:  The  Cradle  of  the  Human 
Race  ai  the  North  Pole  (Boston,  1885);  The  Quest  of 
the  Perfect  ReUgion  (1886);  In  the  Footprints  of 
Arminius  (New  York,  1888);  The  Story  of  Gotdi^ 
(Meadville,  Pa.,  1890);  The  Religions  of  the  World 
and  the  World-Religion  (Boston,  1892);  ConsHtun 
tional  Questions  brfore  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(Cincinnati,  1894);  and  The  Earliest  Cosmologies; 
The  Universe  as  pictured  in  Thought  by  the  ancient 
Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Iranians,  and  ImUh 
Aryans  (New  York,  1909). 

WASHBURN,  GEORGE:  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Middleborough,  Mass.,  Mar.  1,  1833.  He  was 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  (A.B.,  1855),  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  (I860).  He  was 
treasurer  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  in  Turkey  (1860-68),  with 
headquarters  at  Constantinople;  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  political  economy  in  Robert  College, 
Constantinople  (1869-1903);  acting  president 
(1871-77),  and  president  (1877-1903).  After  a  year 
in  the  United  States  he  returned  to  service  in  Rob- 
ert College  in  1906.  Theologically  he  "  accepts  the 
Nicene  Creed  and  believes  that  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  contain  a  revelation  from  God."  His 
belief  **  centers  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  and  in 
the  work  of  his  Spirit,''  but  he  does  not  believe  that 
"  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  limited  by  any 
human  creed  whatsoever."  He  has  had  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  religious  and  political  development 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  has  written  exten- 
sively on  topics  connected  with  the  region  for  vari- 
ous important  reviews  and  journals.  He  wrote 
Fifty  Years  in  Constantinople  and  Recollections  of 
Robert  College  (Boston,  1909). 

WASHBURN,  ROBERT  HOOSICK:  Methodist 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  9, 
1869.  He  was  educated  at  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.  (B.A.,  1889),  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  Boston  University  (S.T.B.,  1892),  and 
from  1892  to  1906  held  various  pastorates  in  New 
York  and  Vermont.  Since  1906  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  chureh  history  in  Kimball 
Ck>llege  of  Theology,  Salem,  Ore.,  and  in  1906-07 
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alflo  professor  of  philosophy  in  Willamette  Uni- 
vecsity  in  the  same  city.  Theologically  he  is  con- 
servative, and  besides  being  long  a  correspondent 
of  The  Northern  Christian  Advocate  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 
has  published  a  number  of  hymns  and  poems. 

WASHniGTON,  BOOKER  TALIAFERRO:  Afro- 
American  educator;  b.  near  Halesford,  Franklin 
County,  Va.y  1858  or  1859.  He  was  graduated  from 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  in  1875  and  sub- 
sequently studied  at  Wayland  Seminary,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  In  1880-81  he  was  a  teacher  at  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  and  since  the  latter  year  has  been 
prindpal  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.  In  this  position  he  has 
shown  himself  a  master  in  the  probl^  of  the  educa- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  negro  race  in  America. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Municipal  League, 
International  Committee  on  the  New  Educational 
Movement,  the  American  Peace  Society,  the  Har- 
mony Club  of  America,  etc.,  and  has  written  Future 
of  the  American  Negro  (Boston,  1890) ;  Sowing  and 
Reaping  (1900) ;  Up  from  Slavery  (New  York,  1901 ; 
new  ed.,  1910);  Character  Building  (1902);  Story  of 
my  Life  and  Work  (1903);  Working  with  the  Hands 
(1904);  Tuskegee  and  its  People  (1905);  PutHng  the 
Most  into  Life  (1906);  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass 
(Philadelphia,  1907);  The  Negro  in  Business  (Chi- 
cago, 1907);  and  The  Story  of  the  Negro  (New  York, 
1909),  besides  collaborating  with  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois 
in  The  Negro  in  the  South  (Philadelphia,  1907). 

WASSERSCHLEBEN,  va8'er-BhI6''ben,  FRIED- 
RICH  WILHELM  HERMANN :  German  statesman 
and  theologian;  b.  at  Liegnitz  (40  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Breslau)  Apr.  22, 1812;  d.  at  Giessen  June  28, 1893. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Ber- 
lin; began  to  lecture  at  Berlin  in  1838;  became  ex- 
traordinary professor  at  Breslau,  1850,  and  in  1850 
ordinary  professor  at  Halle,  in  both  cases  in  the 
faculty  of  law;  he  removed  to  Giessen  as  professor 
in  law  in  1852,  where  he  was  rector  in  1870-71  and 
chancellor,  1875-84.  During  life  he  held  a  State 
office,  and  so  avoided  unnecessary  participation  in 
political  affairs,  being  on  the  commission  which  had 
supervision  of  the  Hessian  State  Church .  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  mitional  synod  his  voice  had  weight  be- 
cause of  his  researches  into  ecclesiastical  law.  His 
literary  work  commenced  early.  He  published  Bei- 
trSge  zwr  Geschichte  der  vorgratianischen  Kirchen- 
rechtsqudlen  (Leipsic,  1839);  Reginonis  abbatis 
Prumiensis  Utiri  duo  de  synodalibus  causis  et  disci' 
pUnis  ecdesiasticis  (1840);  two  works  on  Pseudo- 
Isidore  (BredaUi  1841-44);  the  comprehensive  Die 
Beichtordnungen  der  abendlAndischen  Kirche  nebst 
einer  rechtsgesckichtlichen  Einleiiung  (Halle,  1851); 
issued  an  edition  of  the  Irish  canons  (Giessen,  1874); 
and  besides  these  a  host  of  smaller  brochures  deal- 
ing with  various  phases  of  church  history  and  law. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  entire  freedom  of  the  Church 
from  the  State  (cf .  his  Die  PariiOt  der  Konfessionen 
im  Staate,  1871,  and  his  Bemerkungen  zu  dem  offizid- 
ten  Entumrf  einer  Verfassung  der  evangdischen  Kirche 
des  Qrossherzogtums  Hessen,  also  1871);  while  he 
entered  into  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  State' 
to  marriage  and  divorce.  Among  other  works  of 
Wasserschleben;  showing  the  extent  of  the  interests 


which  absorbed  his  attention,  are:  Das  Primip  der 
Suocessionsordnung  nach  deulechemf  ind)es<mdere 
sOchsischem  RechU  (Gotha,  1860);  Das  Primip  der 
Erbenfolge  nach  den  OUeren  deutschen  und  verwandten 
Rechlen  (Leipsic,  1870);  and  a  collection  of  sources 
for  German  law  in  Sammlung  deutscher  Rechtsquellen 
(Giessen,  1860  sqq.).  (A.  B.  Schmidt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  F.  von  Schulte,  Oeaehiehte  dtr  QustUn 
.  .  .  det eanoniachen RechU,  iii.  2  and  3,  p.  247;  A.  Sohmidt, 
in  Ludoviciana,  pp.  71  sqq.,  Qieasen,  1907;  ADB,  zli.  236. 

WATER  OF  JEALOUSY.    See  Obdbal,  {  7. 

WATER,  CONSECRATION  OF,  IN  THE  GREEK 
CHURCH:  The  consecration  of  water  is  a  custom 
so  early  that  its  beginnings  can  not  be  traced.  Cyp- 
rian (Epist.,  box.  [Ixx.  in  Oxford  ed.];  ANFf  v.  376) 
mentions  the  requirement  that  the  water  of  baptism 
be  purified  and  sanctified  by  the  priest,  a  require- 
ment enforced  by  a  synod  at  Carthage  in  256;  the 
water  then  became  a  miraculous  agency.  The  Apos- 
toUc  Constitutions  (vii.  43;  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF, 
vii.  477)  preserve  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
water  of  baptism,  the  ceremony  corresponding  to 
the  thanksgiving  preceding  the  Lord's  Supper, 
though  the  conception  hardly  invaded  the  realm  of 
dogmatics.  Yet  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  as  well  as 
Chrysostom,  held  that  water  so  blessed  was  re- 
stricted in  its  use  to  sacramental  purposes.  After 
the  ninth  century  Holy  Water  (q.v.)  became  a  per- 
manent institution,  the  consecration  of  it  at  first 
taking  place  at  the  usual  baptismal  seasons  at  Eas- 
ter, Whitsuntide,  and  Epiphany,  and  then  later 
consecration  for  the  year  took  place  at  Easter  or 
Whitsuntide.  The  Greek  Church  used  Epiphany 
for  this  ceremony,  in  commemoration  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ,  and  it  has  long  been  a  tradition  that 
water  so  treated  would  never  become  foul.  The 
practise  still  continues  and  is  accompanied  with 
great  solenmity,  while  the  streams  and  sources  of 
the  water  are  also  the  objects  of  blessings  and  cere- 
monies in  which  processions  have  their  part.  The 
Greek  Church  observes  a  "  greater  "  and  a ''  lesser  ** 
sanctification  of  the  water.  The  former  takes  place 
at  Epiphany,  either  in  the  church  porch  or  at 
the  stream,  and  the  liturgy  recalls  the  early  ecclesi- 
astical symbolism.  HomiUes  and  sermons  at  this 
period  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  the  mystical  doc- 
trines of  the  church  center  much  on  this  season. 
The  lesser  consecration  takes  place  before  a  vessel 
of  water  and  is  attended  with  incensing  and  touch- 
ing of  the  water  with  a  cross.  The  litiu^  invokes 
the  endowment  of  the  water  with  power  to  heal  soul 
and  body.  This  corresponds  to  the  employment  of 
holy  water  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

(Philipp  Meyer.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  Bingham.  OriffineSt  XI.,  x.;  J.  Goar,  Eucho- 
hgion,  nv€  rituale  Groeorum,  pp.  353  sqq.,  367,  Paris,  1647; 
J.  M.  Heineocius,  AlMldimo  der  aiten  und  neuen  griechi- 
Khen  Kirche,  ii.  244-247.  Leipsic,  1711;  J.  C.  W.  Augusti. 
DenkwHrdiokeiten,  ii.  208.  Leipsic,  1818;  DCA,  i.  777-779. 

WATER  SUPPLY  IN  PALESTINE:  With  the 
exception  of  Galilee  or  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  Pales- 
tine is  insufficiently  suppUed  with  water.  Moreover, 
since  the  dry  season  lasts  nearly  six  months,  the  in- 
habitants have  ever  been  urgently  pressed  to  hus- 
band their  natural  water  supplies.  The  sources  of 
supply  are  as  follows; 
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(1)  Artificial  devices  for  the  better  economy  of 
water,  for  protecting  springB  from  choking  or  filth, 
may  still  be  found  at  many  places,  especially  since 
the  Roman  occupation.  Thus,  the  fountain  of  Ras 
el-'Ain,  near  TVre,  is  encompassed  by  a  basin  of 
masonry  twenty-four  and  a  half  feet  in  height;  there- 
by serving  to  bring  the  water  to  the  proper  conduit 
level.  Similar  contrivances  exist  in  the  plain  of 
Gennesaret.  The  springs  which  feed  Solomon's 
Pools  are  provided  with  reservoir  chambers.  (2) 
Wells  {be'er)  were  artificial  pits,  in  which  either  the 
surface  water  or  that  of  some  underground  spring 
was  stored.  From  the  latter  came  the  characteris- 
tic term,  "  wells,"  or  fountains,  of  "  living  water '' 
(Gen.  xxvi.  19).  They  were  frequently  quite  deep; 
thus,  Jacob's  well,  below  Mount  Gerisim  (John  iv. 
12),  shows  still  a  depth  of  over  seventy-three  feet. 
These  wells  were  of  more  or  less  adequate  nuuoniy, 
the  mouth  being  covered  with  stone  slabs,  while  the 
aperture  for  drawing  was  also  securely  closed  (Cxen. 
xxix.  3  sqq. ;  cf .  Ex.  xxi.  33).  The  water  was  drawn 
up  in  a  pitcher  or  bucket  with  a  long  rope,  and  there 
were  troughs  for  the  cattle  (Gen.  xxx.  38).  Such 
wells  were  especially  provideid  in  the  arid  psjBture 
country  (Gen.  xxix.  2  sqq.;  II  Chron.  xxvi.  10);  or 
about  appropriate  sites  for  caravans  (Gen.  xxiv.  62; 
Num.  xxi.  16  sqq.;  Deut.  x.  6).  The  best-known 
among  the  many  wells  still  preserved  arc  those  of 
Beersheba  and  Jacob's  well.  (3)  Cisterns  (6^)  are 
used  for  storing  rain-water.  They  are  capacious 
underground  cavities.  They  existed  in  almost  all 
the  old  cities:  Megiddo,  Taanach,  Gezer  (q.v.);  and 
notably  in  Jerusalem,  where,  indeed,  every  house 
still  has  its  own  cistern.  In  earlier  times,  they  were 
hewn  out  of  the  rock;  later,  they  were  also,  some- 
times, walled  up  with  masonry.  Natural  cavities 
were  preferred  where  available.  Particularly  re- 
nowned are  the  great  cisterns  about  the  square  of 
the  Temple,  many  of  which  probably  date  back  to 
the  time  of  Solomon's  fortifications.  The  largest, 
caUed  the  "  King's  Cistern,"  is  forty-two  feet  deep 
and  406  feet  in  circuit.  (4)  The  ''  pools  "  {berekha) 
are  uncovered  artificial  reservoirs.  Where  it  was 
feasible,  they  were  hewn  out  of  rock.  Topograph- 
ical depressions  were  utilized,  as,  in  this  case,  the 
construction  was  simpler,  and  the  water  more  easily 
collected.  Yet  again,  the  pools  are  formed  by  dams 
made  by  carrying  two  stout  stone  walls  across  the 
valley,  and  then  excavating  the  intervening  area 
down  to  rock  bottom.  This  was  the  plan  of  the  so- 
called  ''  Solomon's  Pools."  The  dams  were  filled 
with  rain-water  and  with  spring  water,  if  such  was 
available.  In  the  case  of  Solomon's  Pools,  the  water 
was  conveyed  in  aqueducts  from  three  remote 
springs.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  dams  may  be 
gained  from  the  dimensions  of  the  nethermost  of 
the  three  **  Solomon's  Pools,"  which  is  580  feet 
long  on  the  lower  side,  206  feet  broad,  and  49  feet 
in  maximum  depth.  Not  a  few  of  Palestine's  nu- 
merous dams  antedate  the  Israelitish  era.  (5)  Of 
the  aqueducts,  the  oldest  are  the  tunnel  of  Siloam, 
and  '*  Solomon's  "  conduit  (see  Jerusalem,  II.,  V., 
S  3).  The  latter  work  is  probably  Herodian.  To 
this  period,  in  turn,  belong  most  of  the  other  con- 
structions of  the  kind  yet  surviving  in  ruins.  The 
Romans,  and,  following  their  example,  the  contem- 


porary Jewish  princes,  expended  great  pains  in  be- 
half oif  adequate  water  suppties.  The  oonduits,  for 
the  most  part,  were  above  ground,  merely  opet 
gutters,  which  ran  along  the  surface  and  often  mkri* 
wide  detours  to  avoid  depressions.  However,  the 
principle  of  the  siphon  was  also  empk>yed  with  some 
of  the  older  aqueducts  of  Jerusalem  for  spanning 
a  leaser  valley,  a  water-tigjit  carrier  being  contn\'ed 
by  lajdng  a  line  of  perforated  (and  cemented)  quarry 
stones  across  the  gap.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ro- 
man oonduits,  borne  by  great  aqueducts,  cleared 
larger  valleys.  Heiekiah's  tunnel  of  Siloam  is,  of 
course,  underground;  and,  all  in  all,  a  i^umb  level 
was  maintained,  the  vertical  differential  between 
entrance  and  exit  bdng  about  one  foot. 

I.  Bknzinger. 

Bibuogkapht:  C.  Schick,  in  ZDPV,  i  (1878).  132-176:  C 
Penot  and  C.  Chipies.  HiaL  de  tart  dcau  Famtiquiti,  vol 
iv.,  Paris,  1887;    Q.  Eben  and  H.  Guthe,  PaUkttxma  in 
Biid  vnd  WoH,  i.  110-126. 150-154.  Stattsart.  1883;  Ben 
■incsr,  AreklkiUtgiB,  pp.  207-206. 

WATBRLANDy    DAHIEL:      English    theoiogiar. 
and  apologist;  b.  at  Walesby  (20  m.  a.  of  Hull)  Feb. 
14,  1682-^;  d.  at  TVickenham  (a  western  suburb) 
of  London)  Dec.  23,  1740.    He  studied  at  Magda- 
lene College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1703;  M.A.,  1700; 
B.D.,  1714;    D.D.,  1717);    became  master  of  hL-s 
college  (1713),  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity (1715);   chaplain  to  George  I.  (1717);   rector 
of  St.  Austin  and  St.  Faith,  London  (1721);  chan- 
cellor of  York  (1722);   canon  of  Windsor  (1724): 
archdeacon  of  Middlesex  and  vicar  of  Twickenham. 
(1730).    His  significance  lies  in  his  defense  of  trini- 
tarian  orthodoxy  against  Samuel  (ZHarke  and  Daniel 
Whitby,  and  in  his  check  upon  the  advance  of  lati- 
tudinariamsm  within  the  Church  of  England.    He 
was  prolific  as  an  author,  his  major  works  including: 
Vindication  of  Christ's  Dioiniiy  (Cambridge,  1719; 
an  attack  upon  Clarke  and  Whitby,  ut  sup.),  with 
which  is  to  be  placed  his  Answer  to  Dr.  Whitby  * 
Reply  (1720);   these  two  works  displayed  his  abil- 
ity as  an  apologist,  and  led  to  his  next  work.  Eight 
Sermons  .  .  .  m  Defense  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (1720;  on  the  Lady  Moyer  foundation, 
preached  at  St.  Paul's);  CrUiad  History  of  the  Ath- 
anasian  Creed  (1723;  assigns  the  symbol  to  430-440. 
and  makes  St.  Hilary  of  Aries  its  author);  Impor- 
tance of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Asserted 
(London,  1734);   and  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist  m  Laid  down  in  Scripture  and  Antiquity 
(Cambridge,  1737).     Besides  these  a  considerable 
number  of  smaller  publications  is  credited  to  him. 
In  all  of  these  there  appear  a  learning  which  is  deep 
and  accurate,  a  style  terse  and  vigorous,  and  an  op- 
position to  mysticism  and  philosophy  which  oom- 
pelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  external  evidences  for 
his  apologetics.    His  works  were  collected  in  11  vol<.. 
Oxford,  1823-28,  reprint  in  6  vols.,  1843,  to  which 
was  prefixed  a  Life  by  Bishop  William  van  Mildert. 

Biblxoorapbt:  L.  Stephen.  English  Thovoht  in  th*  18th 
Century,  paaaim.  New  York.  1881;  J.  H.  Overton.  The 
Church  in  England,  ii.  227,  London.  1897;  J.  H.  O^-erton 
•nd  F.  Helton.  The  Engliah  Church  {17H-1S00),  passim, 
ib.  1906;  C.  S.  Carter.  Ent/liah  Church  in  the  18th  Century, 

'    pp.  31^33.  ib.  1910;   DNB,  lix.  446-448. 

WATKnVS,    HENRY    WILLIAM:      Church    of 
England;  b.  at  Ty-newydel,  Monmouthshire,  Jan. 
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14,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don (B.A.,  University  of  London,  1868),  and  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1870  and  ordained  priest  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  curate  of  Pluckley,  Kent 
(1870-72);  vicar  of  Much  Wenlock  (1873-75); 
after  which  he  was  connected  with  King's  College, 
London,  as  censor,  tutor,  and  chaplain  (1875-78), 
professor  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy  (1877-79), 
and  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  (1879-80). 
During  this  period  he  was  also  warden  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's College,  Canterbury  (1878-80),  and  vicar  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Canterbury  (1879-80).  He  was 
canon  of  Durham  and  archdeacon  of  Northumber- 
land (1880-82) ;  also  curate  of  All  Saints,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  (1881-82);  in  1882  he  became  archdeacon 
of  Auckland,  but  resigned  this  dignity  within  the 
year.  Since  1882  he  has  been  canon  and  archdeacon 
of  Durham;  also  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham  since  1880.  He  was  Bampton 
lecturer  at  Oxford  in  1890,  and  has  been  an  honorary 
fellow  of  King's  Collegei  London,  since  1872  and  of 
St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  since  1883, 
examining  chapkun  to  the  bishop  of  Durham  since 
1879,  and  commissary  to  the  bishop  of  Sydney  since 
1884.  He  has  written  the  commentary  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John  for  Bishop  C.  J.  ElUcott's  New  Tea- 
lament  Commentary  for  Engliah  Readers  (London, 
1877;  reprinted  separately,  1879);  The  Church  in 
Northumberland:  A  Primary  Charge  (1882);  and 
Modem  Criticism  considered  in  ite  Rdaiion  to  the 
Fourth  Qospd  (Bampton  lectures;  London,  1891). 

WATSON,  FREDERICK:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  York  Oct.  13,  1844;  d.  at  Cambridge  Jan. 
1, 1906.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1868;  M.A.,  1871;  B.D.,  1884; 
fellow,  1871-78).  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1871 
and  ordained  priest  in  1872;  was  assistant  curate 
at  Stow-cum-Quy,  1871-75,  and  St.  Giles',  Cam- 
bridge, 187&-78;  rector  of  Starston,  Norfolk,  1878- 
1886;  vicar  of  Stow-cmn-Quy,  1886-93;  after  1893 
he  was  minister  of  St.  Edward's,  Cambridge,  and 
being  reelected  to  his  fellowship  at  St.  John's,  was 
also  lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  theology  in  that  college. 
He  was  Hulsean  lecturer  in  1883,  and  an  honorary 
canon  of  Ely.  He  wrote  The  Ante-Nicene  Apologies 
(Cambridge,  1870);  Defenders  of  the  Faith  (1878); 
The  Law  and  the  ProphUs  (Hulsean  lectures;  1883) ; 
The  Book  of  Genesis  a  True  History  (London,  1892) ; 
and  Inspiration  (1906). 

WATSON,  JOHN  ("IAN  MACLAREN"):  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Manningtree  (9  m.  s.w.  of  Ipswich), 
Essex,  Nov.  3,  1850;  d.  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  la.. 
May  6,  1907.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Edinburgh  (M.A.,  1870)  and  Tubingen,  and 
at  New  College,  Edinburgh;  was  assistant  at 
Barclay  Chiu^,  Edinbur^  (1874r-85);  minister 
of  Logiealmond  Free  Church  (1875-77);  of  St. 
Matthew's  Church,  Glasgow  (1877-80);  and  Sex- 
ton Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Liverpool  (1880- 
1905).  He  was  Lyman  Beecher  lecturer  at  Yale  in 
1896,  and  in  1906  again  visited  the  United  States, 
where  he  was  taken  ill  and  died.  In  theology  he 
was  a  liberal  evangelical.  He  wrote:  The  Upper 
Room  (London,  1895);  The  Mind  of  the  Master 
(1896);   The  Cure  of  Souis  (Yale  lectures;    1896); 


The  Potter's  Wheel  (1897);  Companions  of  the  Sor- 
rou^td  Way  (1898);  Doctrines  of  Grace  (1900);  The 
Life  of  the  Master  (1901) ;  The  Homely  ViHues  (1903) ; 
and  The  Inspiration  of  our  Faith  (1905).  He  is  most 
widely  known,  however,  for  his  sketch  of  Scotch 
life  in  the  series  of  studies  which  was  begun  with  his 
Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush  (1894),  and  these  are 
marked  by  an  intense  appreciation  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  which  have  ever  made  the  Scotch  favorite 
subjects  for  literary  portrayal.  Humor  and  pathos 
are  blended,  and  he  was  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
successors  to  Dean  Ramsay  and  Dr.  John  Brown. 
Bibuoobapht:  W.  R.  Niooll,  "  Ian  Madaren.**     Life  of  the 

Rev.  John  Watmm,  London.  1908-09;   Sir  E.  Ruaaell,  in 

Hibbmi  Journal,  July,  1907. 

WATSON,  RICHARD:  The  name  of  two  Eng- 
lish divines. 

1.  Bishop  of  Llandaff:  Scientist  and  apologist; 
b.  at  Haversham,  Westmoreland  (40  m.  s.  of  Car- 
lisle), Aug.,  1737;  d.  at  Calgarth  Park  (37  m.  s.  of 
Carlisle)  July  4,  1816.  He  studied  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  (B.A.,  1759;  fellow,  1760;  M.A., 
1762;  D.D.,  1771);  became  professor  of  chemistry, 
1764,  having  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but 
fitting  himself  for  the  position  by  assiduous  appli- 
cation and  achieving  a  remarkable  success  both  in 
teaching  the  subject  and  by  his  published  contri- 
butions; was  elected  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
1771,  acknowledging  later  that  his  qualifications 
for  that  chair  were  not  great;  became  prebendary 
at  Ely,  1774,  and  archdeacon  there,  1779;  rector  of 
Northwold,  Norfolk,  1779;  of  Knaptoft,  Leicester- 
shire, 1780;  and  bishop  of  Llandafif,  1782.  Watson 
is  especially  noted  for  his  versatility  and  power  of 
concentration,  for  clearness  in  expounding  scientific 
matters,  for  ingenuity  in  working  out  results,  and 
for  his  interest  in  Biblical  study  as  applied  by  the 
laity.  He  issued  a  number  of  publications  dealing 
with  chemistry,  including  Instituiionum  chemicarum, 
.  .  .  pars  metaUurgica  (Cambridge,  1768),  which 
were  collected  in  Chemical  Essays  (5  vols.,  London, 
1781-87).  Among  his  theological  works  may  be 
not&d  Apology  for  Christianity  t  .  .  .  Letters  ...  to 
Edward  Gibbon  (1776;  regarded  as  the  antidote  to 
Gibbon's  fifteenth  chapter,  and  frequently  re- 
printed; for  the  character  of  this  chapter  see  Gib- 
bon, Edward)  ;  A  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts  (6 
vols.,  Cambridge,  1785;  an  assemblage  ot  twenty- 
four  works  by  many  hands,  the  aim  being  the  fur- 
therance of  BibUcal  study);  and  An  Apology  for  the 
Bible  in  a  Series  of  Letters  Addressed  to  Thomas 
Paine  (London,  1796;  a  work  which  had  a  wide 
popularity  both  in  England  and  in  America).  He 
also  gathered  sermons  and  other  writings,  charges, 
etc.,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts  on  Religious ^  Polit- 
ical and  Agricultural  Subjects  (2  vols.,  1815).  He 
contributed  material  for  his  life  in  his  Anecdotes  of 
the  Life  of  Richard  Watson^  edited  by  his  son  (1817). 
He  was  a  supporter  of  Wilberforce  in  the  latter*s 
crusade  against  slavery,  and  was  interested  in  the 
extension  of  churches  in  London.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  breadth  of  thought  and  charity  of  action. 

2.  English  Methodist:  b.  at  Barton  upon  Hum- 
ber  (32  m.  s.e.  of  York),  England,  Feb.  22,  1781 ;  d. 
at  London  Jan.  8, 1833.  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln 
Grammar  School;  apprenticed  to  a  joiner  at  Lin- 
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coin  in  1795;  preached  his  first  sermon  1796,  and 
removed  to  Newark  as  assistant  to  Thomas  Cooper, 
Wesleyan  preacher;  was  received  on  trial  at  the 
conference  of  1796,  and  into  full  connection  as  a 
traveling  minister  in  1801,  having  been  stationed 
at  Aahby-de-la-Zouche,  Castle  Donington,  and 
Derby.  Resenting  a  charge  of  Aiianism,  he  with- 
drew from  the  Wesleyan  connection,  and  joined  the 
Methodist  New  Connection  in  1803,  being  fully 
admitted  to  its  ministry  in  1807.  He  became  assist- 
ant secretary  of  its  conference  in  1805,  and  secre- 
tary in  1807;  he  was  first  at  Stockport,  then  from 
1806  at  Liverpool,  where  he  engaged  in  literary  work 
for  Thomas  Kaye.  Resigning  his  ministry  in  1807, 
he  returned  to  the  Wesleyan  body,  bdng  reinstated, 
1812.  In  1808  he  was  engaged  as  editor  of  the 
Liverpool  Courier  by  Kaye.  In  1812  he  was  sta^ 
tioned  at  Wakefield,  and  at  Hull  1814-16.  In  the 
Wesleyan  movement  of  1813  for  foreign  missions, 
and  in  particular  for  the  evangelization  of  India, 
Watson  drew  up  a  plan  of  a  general  missionary  so- 
ciety, which  was  accepted.  Removed  to  London  in 
1816,  and  made  one  of  the  two  general  secretaries 
to  the  Wesleyan  missions,  he  was  resident  mission- 
ary secretary  in  London,  1821-27,  and  again,  1832- 
1833.  After  holding  an  appointment  at  Manches- 
ter, 1827-29,  he  retumeld  to  London.  At  the 
request  in  1820  of  the  conference  he  produced  his 
Obaervatums  on  Mr,  Southey*8  Ltfe  of  Wesley  (London, 
1820),  and  later  his  own  Life  of  Rev,  John  Wesley 
(1831).  Active  in  the  antislavery  movement,  he 
was  not,  however,  for  immediate  emancipation.  He 
was  a  strong  upholder  of  the  oonnectional  discipline, 
and  desired  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 
established  church.  In  the  pulpit  his  power  lay  in 
appeals  on  great  occasions  he  had  a  conunanding 
and  deliberate  delivery,  and  was  noted  as  a  platform 
speaker.  His  works  embrace  an  exposition  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  (1831);  A  Defense  of  the 
Wesleyan  MModist  Missions  in  the  West  Indies 
(London,  1817);  Theological  InstUiUes  (3d  ed.,  3 
vols.,  1829);  Conversations  for  the  Young  (1830);  A 
Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary  (1831);  his 
Works,  with  Memoirs  by  T.  Jackson,  appeared  (12 
vols.,  1834-37) ;  and  his  Sermons  and  OuUines  (1865). 
Bibuographt:  On  1:  Besides  the  Anecdotea,  ut  sup.,  con- 
sult: J.  Hunt,  Hiti.  of  Relioioua  Thonohl  in  England,  iii. 
361,  London,  1873;  L.  Stephen,  English  Thought  in  |A« 
tath  Century,  paosim.  New  York,  1881;  J.  H.  Overton  and 
F.  Relton,  Enaliah  Church  {1714-1800),  pp.  259-262  et 
passim,  London,  1906;  C.  8.  Carter,  English  Church  in 
18th  Century,  passim,  London,  1910;  DNB,  Ix.  24-27. 
On  2:  Besides  the  Memoira  by  T.  Jackson,  ut  sup.,  con- 
sult: J.  Buntinc*  MemoriaU  of  the  Late  Richard  Watson, 
London.  1833;  W.  Willan.  in  Sermons  and  OuUines  by 
Richard  Watson,  ib.  1866;  DNB,  Ix.  27-29. 

WATSON,  THOMAS:  Non^-conformist  divine; 
d.  at  Bamston  (28  m.  n.e.  of  London)  1686  (buried 
there  July  28).  He  was  educated  at  Emanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  in  1646  was  appointed  to 
preach  at  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.  He  showed 
strong  Presb3rterian  views  during  the  civil  war, 
with,  however,  an  attachment  for  the  king;  because 
of  his  share  in  Love's  plot  to  recall  Charles  XL,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  1651,  but  was  released  and  rein- 
stated vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  1652.  He  acquired 
fame  as  a  preacher,  but  in  1662  was  ejected  at  the 
Restoration;    he  continued,  however,  to  exercise 


his  ministry  privately.  In  1672  after  the  declara- 
tion of  indulgence  he  obtained  a  license  f^M*  Crosby 
Hall,  where  he  preached  for  several  years,  till  hb 
retirement  to  Bamston  upon  the  failure  of  his 
health.  Watson  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  acquired 
fame  by  his  quaint  devotional  and  expository  wri- 
tings. Of  his  many  works  may  be  mentioned,  Avm^ 
Ktta,  or  the  Art  of  Divine  Contentment  (LcMidoQ, 
1653) ;  The  Saints'  Delight  (1657) ;  Jerusalem's  CRory 
(1661);  The  Divine  Cordial  (leaay,  The  Godly  Man's 
Ptdure  (1666);  The  Holy  Eucharist  (le/SS);  Heaven 
Taken  by  Storm  (1669);  and  A  Body  of  Practical 
Durinity,  .  .  .  One  Hundred  Seventy  Six  Sermons  on 

the  Lesser  Catechism  (1692). 

Bxbuoorapht:  E.  Galamy,  Noneonformitfts  Mem%orial,  ed. 
S.  Palmer,  i.  188-101,  London,  1775;  Waltsr  WDaoo, 
Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  Dissentino  Churches  in  London^  i. 
331-334.  London.  1810;  A.  k  Wood.  Athenm  Oxamenaa, 
ed.  P.  Blias.  ui.  082.  1001.  1236,  4  vols.,  Loodon.  1813-20: 
W.  A.  Shaw,  English  Church  .  .  .under  the  Comumon- 
wealth,  t64O-e0,  u.  104>107,  London.  1000;  DNB,  Ix.  37-38. 

WATT,  vet  (VADIAN),  JOACHIM  VON:  Re- 
former of  St.  Gall;  b.  at  St.  Gall  Dec.  28,  1484;  d. 
there  Apr.  6, 1551.  As  a  humanist  Watt  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Vadianus.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1508, 
and  in  1517  became  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  poetics 
there.  In  1518  Watt  left  Vienna  to  become  dty 
physician  of  St.  Gall.  Following  the  medical  pro- 
fession he  was  also  a  member  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil of  his  native  town.  Watt's  ideas  of  reform 
emanated,  much  like  the  principles  of  his  friend 
Zwingli,  from  Humanism,  striving  for  a  simple  per- 
sonal faith,  instead  of  the  traditional  dogmatism  of 
the  church.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Erasmus, 
whom  he  first  met  at  Basel  in  1522,  while  Zwingli 
in  Zurich,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  from 
1511,  exercised  a  leading  influence  over  him.  In 
1520  he  opened  correspondence  with  Luther,  and 
distributed  his  writings  among  friends.  Watt  next 
founded  a  ''Biblical  school ''  at  St. Crall.  His  lectures 
in  this  school  resulted  in  the  publication  of  his  relig- 
ious-humanistic work  Epitome  brium  terrce  partium 
Asia,  AfricoB  et  Europa  (Zurich,  1534).  Meanwhile 
the  Reformation  movement  had  seised  the  city. 
Overstrained  enthusiasm  for  communistic  chili  awn 
made  some  reservation  advisable,  particularly  in 
consequence  of  the  wish  of  the  conservatives  to 
avoid  a  rupture  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall.  This 
sentiment  controlled  the  smaller,  or  executive,  coun- 
cil, while  at  the  same  time  an  Anabaptist  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  continued  to  grow  and 
excite  many  people,  influenced  in  part  by  Kessler's 
Bible  lectures.  This  more  conservative  party  gained 
the  support  of  the  larger  or  legislative  council,  where 
Watt  held  the  leadership,  and  opposed  the  radical 
element.  A  motion  proposed  to  the  joint  session,  to 
suspend  public  explanation  of  the  Bible  outside  of 
the  churches,  made  the  radicals  more  determined  in 
their  effort  for  the  recognition  of  their  ideal  of  free- 
dom. Provoked  at  their  ill  success  and  the  prefer- 
ment which  Kessler  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  council,  they  became  outspoken  Anabaptists. 
They  secured  the  personal  aid  of  Grebel  and  Blau- 
rock,  and,  led  by  Uoliman,  gained  control  of  the 
radical  element  of  the  St.  Gall  populace.  Uoli- 
man was  called  before  the  council  to  justify  the 
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separatistic  administration  of  the  sacraments,  but 
it  was  detennined  to  reach  a  decimon  by  a  final  de- 
bate, in  which  the  cause  of  the  Anabaptists  was 
defeated,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  dominant 
element.  Watt,  to  whom  Zwingli  had  sent  his 
treatise,  Ymn  Tavf^  Wiedertavf  und  Kindertavf^  in 
1524,  was  the  center  of  this  controversy  and  con- 
tributed a  comprehensiye  work  against  the  Anabap- 
tists, which  has  been  lost. 

Watt  now  reorganized  the  church  of  St.  Gall  by 
measures  which  included  the  submission  of  the 
clergy  to  the  city  council.    When  Watt  finally  was 
elected  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  in  1526,  the  vic- 
tory of  the  St.  Gall  Reformation  seemed  assured. 
The  success  of  the  disputation  of  Bern  (1528),  in 
^rhich  Watt  was  moderator,  gave  occasion  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Reformation  in  the  country  re- 
gion subject  to  the  abbey.    Wearied  by  the  disputes 
growing  out  of  the  question  of  disposal  of  this  abbey. 
Watt  gradually  became  less  prominent  in  contro- 
versial issues.    He  now  devoted  his  interests  to  the 
study  of  the  history  of  his  native  city  and  the  abbey 
to  which  the  city  owed  its  existence.     After  the 
battle  of  Kappel,  in  which  Zwingh  fell,  1531,  Watt 
witnessed  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
the  abbey,  and  political  derangement  in  the  city. 
He  continued  his  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  church 
for  twenty  years.    To  bring  about  an  agreement 
concerning  the  views  of  the  Eucharist,  he  wrote  his 
Aphorismorum   de   consideratUme   eucharisUtg   libri 
VI  (Zurich,  1535).    In  his  writings  Pro  veriUUe  car" 
nis  triumpkantis  Chriati  and  Epistola  ad  Zuiccium, 
together  with  the  AnHlogia  ad  GasparU  Schwenk- 
feldii  argumenta  conscripta  (1540),  directed  against 
Schwenkfeld,  he  again  defended  the  Swiss  Chris- 
tology.    But  the  study  of  the  historical  past  was  of 
more  interest  to  him  than  theological  analysis.    His 
Grosse  Chronik  der  Aebte  des  Klostera  St.  GaUen  (3 
vols.,  St.  Gall,  1575-79),  a  historical  justification  of 
the  Reformation,  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  controversial  works  on  the  history 
of  the  Swiss  and  the  German  reformation. 

(H.  Hermeunk.) 

Biblxogbapht:  Tbe  German  historical  writings  by  Watt 
were  edited  by  E.  Odtiincer,  3  vols.,  St.  Qall.  1875-79;  the 
Farrago  is  in  M.  Qoldast,  Rerum  Alamannicarum  scrip- 
toret,  iii.  1-80,  ed.  H.  C.  Senkenbers,  Frankfort,  1730. 
His  letters  were  collected  by  E.  Arbens,  for  the  His- 
toriaeher  Verein  of  St.  Qall,  MitUilungen,  vols,  xxiv.-xxv., 
xxvii.-zzix.  Other  sources  are  Johann  Keasler's  Fda, 
revised  at  St.  Qall,  1865,  and  his  Sabbata,  ed.  E.  Qdt- 
zinger,  for  the  St.  Qall  Verein^  1866-08,  and  in  a  new  ed., 
St.  Qall,  1901.  Consult:  T.  Pressel,  Joachim  Vadian, 
Elbeifeld,  1861;  R.  Sttthelin,  in  BeitrOge  ztur  vaterl&ndi- 
achen  GeacMchU,  id.  191-262,  Basel,  1882;  E.  Arbens,  in 
Neujahrablmer  des  hisUtrischen  Vereins,  St.  Qall,  1886, 
1895,  1905;  E.  EgU,  Die  St.  GaUm  T&ufer,  Zurich,  1887; 
K.  Dandliker,  Oesckichte  der  Schweiz^  ii.  424  sqq.,  Zurich, 
1894;  idem.  Shtnt  Hist,  of  SwitserUind,  pp.  137,  154,  156, 
London,  1899;  E.  Q6tainger,  in  Schriften  des  Vereins  fUr 
ReformationsgescMchU,  1  (1895);  W.  D.  McCrackan,  Rise 
oftheSiciss  Repvblie,  pp.  93.  264,  2d  ed.,  New  York,  1901; 
S.  M.  Jackson,  Huldreich  Ztoinglit  passim,  2d  ed..  New 
York,  1903. 

WATTS,  ISAAC:  Founder  of  English  hymnody; 
b.  at  Southampton,  England,  July  17,  1674;  d.  at 
Stoke  Newington  (4  m.  n.e.  of  Charing  Cross,  Lon- 
don) Nov.  25,  1748.  He  obtained  an  excellent  edu- 
cation at  Southampton  grammar-«chool,  then,  join- 
ing the  dissenters,  he  studied  at  an  academy  at 


Stoke  Newington,  where  he  acquired  his  accuracy 
of  thought  and  habit  of  laborious  analysis;  leaving 
the  academy  in  1694,  he  spent  two  years  at  home, 
beginning  his  h3rmn-writing.  He  was  private  tutor, 
1696-1701;  became  assistant  pastor  in  the  chapel 
at  Mark  LAne,  1699,  and  sole  pastor,  1702;  because 
of  frequent  attacks  of  illness^  Samuel  Price  had  as- 
sisted him  from  1703  and  was  chosen  copastor  1713; 
his  illness  increased  with  time,  but  the  congregation 
refused  to  part  with  one  who  had  become  so  famous 
and  beloved.  Watts  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  his  time;  the  Horte  LyrictE  (London, 
1706)  won  him  fame  as  a  poet,  but  it  was  his  hymns 
that  so  distinguished  him.  His  poetry  by  giving 
utterance  to  the  spiritual  emotions  made  hynm- 
singing  an  earnest  devotional  power;  the  success  of 
his  hymns  was  tremendous,  the  two  staple  volumes 
were  the  Hymns  (1707)  and  the  Psalms  of  David 
(1719).  The  various  pieces  numbered  about  600,  of 
which  quite  a  number  are  still  in  general  use.  His 
best  pieces  rank  among  the  finest  hymns  in  English. 
Watts  was  also  the  founder  of  children's  hymnology, 
writing  the  Divine  Songs  (1715).  For  an  estimate 
of  his  place  in  hynmody,  see  Htmnoloot,  IX.,  {  3. 
He  was  opposed  in  1719  to  the  imposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  on  independent  ministers. 
He  held  a  theory  which  he  hoped  might  dose  the 
breach  between  Arianism  and  the  faith  of  the 
Church;  he  maintained  that  the  human  soul  of 
Christ,  created  before  the  world,  had  been  united 
to  the  divine  principle  in  the  Godhead  known  as 
the  Sophia  or  Logos,  and  that  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  figurative  rather  than  literal. 
He  held  liberal  views  on  education,  and  his  learn- 
ing and  piety  attracted  a  great  many.  His  works, 
outside  his  hymns,  embrace  The  Knowledge  of  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  Made  Easy  (London,  1726); 
An  Essay  towards  the  Encouragement  of  Charity 
Schools  (1728);  Religuia  JiwenOes  (1734);  PhUo- 
sophicai  Essays  (3d  ed.,  2  pts.,  1742).  His  Works 
appeared  ed.  D.  Jennings  and  P.  Doddridge  (6  vols., 
London,  1753;  with  Memoirs  by  G.  Burder,  6  vols., 
1810-11;  9  vols.,  Leeds,  1810-11);  and  Posthumous 
Works  (2  vols.,  London,  1779). 

Bibuographt:  Lives  have  been  written  by  T.  Gibbons, 
London,  1780;  S.  Johnson,  London,'  1785,  2d  ed.,  1701; 
T.  Mihier,  London,  1834;  E.  Paxton  Hood,  London.  1876. 
Consult  further:  Walter  Wilson,  Hist,  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Dissenting  Churches,  4  vols.,  London,  1808-14;  R.  E. 
A.  Willmott,  Lives  of  the  Sacred  Poets,  London,  1838;  F. 
Saunders.  Evenings  with  the  Sacred  Poets,  London,  1870; 
S.  W.  Duffield,  English  Hymns,  pp.  61-64.  New  York, 
1886;  N.  Smith.  Hymns  historically  Famous,  pp.  49-65, 
Chioaco.  1901;  Julian,  Hymnology,  pp.  349-350, 920, 1236- 
1241;  DNB,  Ix.  67-70. 

WAYLANDy  ^ANCIS:  Baptist  preacher  and  ed- 
ucator; b.  in  New  York  Mar.  11, 1796;  d.  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Sept.  30, 1865.  He  was  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1813;  studied  medicine  for  three 
years;  uniting  with  the  Baptist  church,  he  studied  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1816-17;  was  tutor 
in  Union  College,  1817-21 ;  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Boston,  1821-26;  professor  in  Union 
College  in  1826;  president  of  Brown  University, 
1827-55;  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Providence,  1855-57;  and  subsequently  devoted 
himself  to  religious  and  humane  work.  He  is  wide- 
ly remembered  as  a  college  officer.    The  text-books 
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which  he  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  own  classes 
came  into  general  use.  In  the  reorganization, 
brought  about  by  him,  of  the  courses  of  study  in 
Brown  University  in  1850,  he  did  much  to  reform 
the  general  system  of  college  education.  By  his 
lectures  on  psychology,  political  economy,  and 
ethics,  and  by  his  personality  he  exerted  great  in- 
fluence on  his  pupils;  he  delivered  weekly  chapel 
sermons,  and  gathered  the  students  together  for 
Bible  instruction.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
the  first  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, for  many  years  presiding  over  and  taking 
an  active  part  in  its  deliberations.  He  did  much  to 
secure  the  founding  of  free  public  libraries. 

Eminent  as  an  educator,  Wayland  stands  hardly 
less  distinguished  as  a  preacher.  He  was  admired 
for  his  broad  and  deep  thought,  and  grace  of  ex- 
pression. Some  of  his  discourses,  as,  for  example, 
his  sennon  on  The  Moral  Dignity  of  the  Missionary 
Enterprisef  are  prominent  inlthe  annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican pulpit.  In  all  his  course  of  public  service  he 
never  ceased  to  be  an  earnest  and  effective  preacher 
of  the  Gospel. 

Besides  sermons,  addresses,  and  discourses  his 
works  embrace  Elements  of  Moral  Science  (New 
York,  1835);  Elements  of  PolUical  Economy  (1837); 
Ldmits  of  Human  Responsibilily  (Boston,  1838); 
Domestic  Slavery  Considered  as  a  Scriptural  Institu^ 
tion,  in  a  Correspondence  (1845) ;  Memoir  of  the  Life 
and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson  (2  vols., 
1853);  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  (1854); 
Notes  on  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Baptist 
Churches  (1857) ;  Letters  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Gos" 
pel  (1863) ;  and  the  Memoir  of  the  Christian  Labors 
,  .  ,  of  Thomas  Chalmers  (1864). 
Bibuogbapby:  The  funeral  sermon  by  Q.  I.  Chaoe  was  pub- 
lished. Providence.  1866;  and  his  Ldfe  and  Ldbora,  by  his 
sons  F.  and  H.  L.  Wayland,  2  vols..  New  York.  1860. 

WAYLAND,  HEMAN  LINCOLN:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Apr.  23, 1830;  d.  at  Wemersville, 
Pa.,  Nov.  7,  1898.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown 
University  1849;  studied  at  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  Mass.,  1849-50;  taught  in  the  acad- 
emy at  Townshend,  Vt.,  1850-51;  was  resident 
graduate  at  Brown  University,  1851-52;  tutor  at 
University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1852-54;  pastor  of 
the  Third  Baptist  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1854- 
1861;  chaplain  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut  Volun- 
teers, 1861-64;  missionary  to  the  colored  people  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  1864-65;  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  logic  in  Kalamazoo  College,  Mich.,  1865-70; 
president  of  Franklin  College,  Ind.,  1870-72;  and 
editor  of  Tfie  National  Baptist,  Philadelphia,  from 
1872.  He  was  the  author,  in  collaboration  with 
his  brother,  of  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of 
Francis  Wayland  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1867);  and 
independently  of  Charles  H.  Spurgeon:  his  Faith  and 
Works  (Philadelphia,  1892). 

WAZO,  wq'zo:  Bishop  of  Li^ge;  b.  near  Lobbes 
(a  village  near  Charleroi,  32  m.  s.  of  Brussels)  or 
near  Namur  (34  m.  s.  of  Brussels)  between  980  and 
990;  d.  at  Li^  July  8, 1048.  His  importance  issues 
from  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education,  his  rela- 
tions to  Emperor  Henry  III.  of  Germany,  and  his 
views  on  the  connection  between  the  world  and  the 
Church  and  on  the  treatment  of  heretics.    In  every 


situation  and  practical  emergency,  he  proved  him- 
self a  man  capable  of  independent  thought  and  de^ 
cisive  action.  He  received  his  elementary  instrutv 
tion  in  the  cloister  schools  at  Lobbes  and  Li^; 
taught  in  the  latter  and  became  its  head  in  100$, 
greatly  extending  its  fame  and  influence;  in  1017 
he  became  dean  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  retainiDg 
the  directorship  of  the  school  until,  probably,  c. 
1030,  his  resignation  being  due  to  differences  be- 
tween himself  and  other  authorities  over  discipline 
and  administration.  He  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
peasants,  and  did  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  Bishop 
Beginard  himself.  The  relaxation  of  strictness  in 
the  canonical  life  under  his  episcopate  reacted  un- 
towardly  upon  the  school.  From  these  unfavorable 
conditions,  Wazo  fled  to  his  friend.  Abbot  Poppo  of 
Stablo,  who  procured  him  a  call  to  the  royal  chapel 
of  Conrad  II.  (1030).  Here  he  soon  won  good  stand- 
ing in  part  by  a  brilliant  victory  in  a  debate  with 
the  emperor'«  Jewish  physician  respecting  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Old  Testament.  After  the  death  of  Prov- 
ost Johannes,  he  was  himself  elected  provost  and 
archdeacon,  with  Bishop  Reginard's  assent  (1033); 
and  in  1042  he  was  elected  bishop,  in  which  offire 
he  justified  the  confidence  felt  in  his  ability.  Dur- 
ing the  insurrection  of  Duke  Godfrey  of  Lorraine, 
Wazo  stood  faithful  to  the  king  in  various  crises 
which  successively  arose  in  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom. Yet  his  course  did  not  win  entire  approvsJ. 
At  the  Diet  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1046,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  case  of  Archbishop  Widgar  of 
Ravenna  (who  had  been  invested  by  the  king  two 
years  previously,  but  had  neglected  to  undergo 
episcopal  consecration),  Bishop  Wazo  contested  the 
competency  of  that  assembly  to  pronounce  in  the 
case  of  an  Italian  bishop;  and  when  the  king  re- 
minded him  of  the  duty  of  obedience,  he  defined 
his  position  in  the  pointed  terms,  '^  Obedience  we 
owe  to  the  pope,  to  you — ^fidelity."  With  this  the 
other  bishops  agreed.  Shortly  afterward,  when 
Wazo  protested  against  an  indiscreet  transaction  at 
a  convention,  and  so  made  appeal  to  the  fact  of  his 
anointing  with  holy  oil,  Henry  III.  rebuffed  him 
with  the  retort, ''  So  am  I  anointed  with  holy  oil,  and 
I  thereby  obtained  the  authority  to  rule.''  Then 
Wazo  answered  the  emperor,  "  Quite  a  different 
thing  is  that  boasted  anointing  of  yours;  for  while 
by  it  you  are  endowed  with  the  power  to  slay,  we, 
so  help  us  God,  receive  the  power  to  make  alive." 
It  was  Wazo,  finally,  who  contested  the  legality  of 
the  deposition  of  Gregory  VI.  at  Sutri  in  1046,  and 
the  induction  of  Clement  II.,  this  protest  occurring 
after  the  latter's  death  (Oct.,  1047),  and  resting  on 
the  fundamental  argument,  '^  Certainly  neither  di- 
vine nor  human  laws  allow  this;  we  have  alike  the 
words  and  the  writings  of  the  holy  Fathers,  every- 
where prescribing  that  the  supreme  pontiff  is  ju- 
dicially amenable  to  none  save  God  alone."  Hence 
in  Wazo  the  great  reform  party,  which  acquired  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  Church  in  the  second 
third  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  beginning  to  em- 
body in  its  schedule  of  operations  certain  definite 
maxima  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

An  incident  moving  him  to  evince  good  judgment 
and  conscientious  dealing  was  furnished  by  the 
question  of  Bishop  Roger  II.  of  Chfilons,  who,  being 
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alarmed  by  the  sudden  outcropping  of  Neo-Mani- 
chean  heredeB  in  his  diocese,  asked  Wazo  whether 
they  were  to  be  combated  by  the  edge  of  the  secu- 
lar sword  or  not.  Wazo  answered  in  a  somewhat 
extended  written  opinion,  counseling  moderation 
and  leniency.  In  the  matter  of  his  diocesan  admin- 
istration, it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  during  the  dire 
famine  of  the  year  1043,  Wazo  had  a  supply  of  grain 
bought  up  and  judiciously  distributed,  not  only  to 
the  utterly  destitute,  but  also  to  the  "  prouder  " 
poor.  In  like  manner  he  tided  the  peasants  over 
their  straits,  lest  they  should  be  constrained  to  sell 
their  cattle.  Moreover,  he  gave  constant  attention 
to  the  cathedral  school's  affairs.  He  won  warm 
praise  from  Anselm;  while  the  epitaph  transmitted 
by  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  lavished  upon 
him  this  lofty  tribute,  "Sooner  doom  will  crack 
than  another  Wazo  arise."  Cabl  Mibbt. 

Bibuoobapht:  Anselm*  Oetia  epiteoporum  LeodienBiumt 
ed.  Kdpke.  in  MGH,  Script.,  vU  (1846).  189-234;  H. 
Breaslau,  JahfbUcher  det  deuUchen  Reicht  urUer  Konrad 
II.,  Leipsic.  1879-^84;  E.  Steindorff,  JahrbUcher  dea 
deutachen  Reicha  unter  Heinrich  III.,  2  vob..  ib.  1874-^81; 
A.  Bittner,  Wcuo  tmd  die  Sehulen  von  Lnuieh,  Breslau, 
1879;  U.  Chevalier*  RSpertoire  dea  aoureea  hiatoriquea  du 
moyen  dge,  Ho^nbliooraphie,  p.  2332.  Paris,  1887;  £. 
Voi^  Egberta  von  LUttich  Fecunda  raXif.  pp.  zxix.  sqq., 
Halle.  1889;  E.  Saokur.  Die  Cluniacenaer,  ii.  294  sqq..  304 
sqq..  ib.  1894;   KL,  xii.  1229-30. 

WEAVER,  JONATHAN:  Bishop  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ;  b.  in  Carroll  County,  O.,  Feb. 
23,  1824;  d.  at  Dayton,  O.,  Feb.  6,  1901.  He  was 
educated  in  common  schools  and  Hagerston  Acad- 
emy, O.;  began  preaching  when  twenty-one;  was 
pastor,  1847-52;  presiding  elder,  1852-57;  general 
agent  for  Otterbein  University,  1857-65;  and  bishop 
after  1865,  becoming  bishop  emeritus  in  1893.  He 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  strong  figures  of  his  church, 
and  assisted  in  carrying  it  through  a  crisis  which 
threatened  disruption.  He  was  the  author  of  Dis- 
courses  on  the  Resurrection  (Dayton,  O.,  1871) ;  Min- 
isterial  Salary  (1873);  Divine  Providence  (1873); 
The  Doctrine  of  Universal  Restoration  careJvUy  Ex- 
amined  (1878) ;  Practical  Comment  on  the  Confession 
of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 
(1S94);  Heaven;  or,  that  better  Country  (1899);  and 
Christian  Theology  (1900);  and  edited  Christian 
Doctrine.  A  comprehensive  View  of  doctrinal  and 
practical  Theology ,  by  thirty-seven  different  Writers 

(1889). 

Bibuoorapbt:  H.  A.  Thompeon,  Biography  of  Jonathan 
Weaver,  Dayton.  1902. 

WEBB,  ALLAN  BECHER:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Calcutta  Oct.  6,  1839;  d.  at  Salisbury  June 
12,  1907.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (B.A.,  1862;  fellow  of  University  Col- 
lege, 1863-67);  was  ordered  deacon  in  1863,  and 
ordained  priest  in  1864;  was  curate  of  St.  Peter's- 
in-the-East,  Oxford  (1863-64);  vice-principal  of 
Cuddesdon  (1864-67);  rector  of  Avon  Dassett, 
Warwickshire  (1867-70);  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Bloemfontein  (1870),  and  was  translated  to  the 
diocese  of  Grahamstown  (1883);  he  was  assistant 
bishop  of  Moray  and  Brechin  (1898-1900),  as 
well  as  provost  of  Inverness  Cathedral,  and  since 
1901  has  been  dean  of  Salisbury.  He  has  written 
Presence  and  Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (London, 
1881);  Sisterhood  Life  and  Woman's  Work  (1883); 


The  Minister  of  the  True  Tabemade:  Thoughts 
and  Suggestions  for  the  Eve  of  Ordination  (1888); 
The  Priesthood  of  the  Laity  in  the  Body  of  Christ 
(1889);  Life  of  Service  before  the  Throne  (1897); 
Unveiling  of  the  Eternal  Word  (1898) ;  With  Christ  in 
Paradise  (1898). 

WEBB,  ROBERT  ALEXANDER:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Oxford,  Miss.,  Sept.  20,  1856.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University, 
Clarksville,  Tenn.  (A.B.,  1877),  and  at  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Theological  Seminary  (graduated,  1880). 
After  holding  pastorates  in  his  denomination  at 
Bethel,  S.  C.  (1882-87),  Davidson,  N.  C.  (1887-88), 
and  Westminster  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C.  (1888- 
1892),  he  became  professor  of  systematic  theology  in 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  (1892),  and 
of  apologetics  and  systematic  theology  (1908). 

WEBB,  THOMAS:  Methodist  pioneer,  layman; 
b.  hi  En^and  about  1724;  d.  at  Portland,  England, 
Dec.  20,  1796.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, and  an  officer  in  the  British  army;  he  was 
present  at  the  storming  of  the  French  fort  of  Louis- 
burg,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1758,  was  one  of  the  survivors 
of  Braddock's  defeat  in  1755,  and  was  present  at 
the  scaling  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham  at  Quebec  in 
1759.  He  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of 
John  Wesley  at  Bristol  in  1765,  united  with  the 
Methodists,  and  soon  after  became  a  local  preacher; 
about  1766  he  was  in  charge  of  the  barracks  at  Al- 
bany, when  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  found 
Methodism  in  New  York;  he  visited  the  city,  be- 
came exceedingly  active  and  acceptable  as  a  preach- 
er, and  aided  financially  and  in  other  ways  in  se- 
curing the  site  for  the  John  Street  Church;  visited 
Philadelphia  and  organized  there  a  Methodist 
church,  in  1769  contributing  to  the  purchase  of  St. 
George's  Church  in  that  city.  In  the  interest  of  re- 
ligion and  Methodism  he  visited  Long  Island,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  In  1772  he  went 
to  England  in  order  to  secure  ministers  for  the  de- 
nomination, returning  the  next  year  with  three  men 
for  work  in  America.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
settled  at  Portland,  but  continued  active  as  an  open- 
air  preacher,  and  was  also  known  for  his  philan- 
thropic efforts  in  behalf  of  French  prisoners  of  war 
and  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  stationed  at  Ports- 
mouth. His  activities  were  commended  by  John 
Wesley,  though  Charles  had  a  less  favorable  opinion 
of  his  work. 

Biblioorapht:  C.  Atmore,  Mtthodial  Memorial,  Bristol, 
1801-02;  A.  Stevens.  Hiat.  of  the  Religioua  Movement  .  .  . 
CaUed  Methodiem,  i.  427.  iii.  99.  New  York.  1858-61; 
idem.  Hiat.  of  the  Methodiat  Epiacopal  Church,  vol.  iv., 
passim*  ib.  1864;  W.  B.  Sprague.  Annate  of  the  American 
Pidpitt  vii.  6-7.  ib.  1861;  J.  Porter,  Comprehensive  Hiat. 
of  Methodiem,  pp.  247-250.  261.  Cincinnati.  1876;  J.  M. 
Buckley,  in  American  Church  Hiatory  Seriea,  v.  103-107 
et  passim.  New  York,  1896. 

WEBB,  WILLIAM  WALTER:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Milwaukee;  b.  at  Germantown,  Pa., 
Nov.  20,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  (1877-79),  Trinity  Ck>llege,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  (A.B.,  1882),  and  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  Middletown,  Conn,  (graduated,  1885). 
After  being  curate  of  Trinity  Church,  Middletown 
(1885-^),  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Evangelists, 
Philadelphia  (188&-89),  he  was  rector  of  St.  Elixar 
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beth'B,  Philadelphia  (18S9-02);  prafeesor  of  dog- 
matic and  moral  theology  in  Nashotah  House,  Nash- 
otah,  Wis.  (1802-07),  and  president  (1897-1906); 
was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of  Milwaukee 
(1906),  succeeding  to  the  full  administration  d  the 
diocese  within  the  year.  He  was  also  canon  of  AH 
Saints'  Cathedral,  Milwaukee  (1892-1906),  and 
president  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  diocese 
of  Milwaukee  (1896-1906).  In  theology  he  is  a 
High-churchman  d  the  Anglo-Catholic  school,  and 
has  written  Otade  to  Seminariana  (New  York,  1889), 
and  The  Cure  of  Souk  (Milwaukee,  1892,  2d  ed., 
1910). 

WEBB-PEPLOE,  HANMBR  WILLIAM:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Weobley  (47  m.  s.w.  of  Birming- 
ham) Oct.  1,  1837.  He  received  his  education  at 
Marlborough  College  (1848-^1),  Cheltenham  Col- 
lege (1851-66),  and  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1859;  M.A.,  1878);  was  ordained  deacon 
1863  and  priest  the  same  year;  was  curate  d  Weob- 
ley, 1863-66;  chaplain  of  Weobley  Union,  1863-76; 
vicar  of  Kings  Pyon  cum  Birley,  1866-76;  and  of 
St.  Paul's,  (^slow  Square,  1876  sqq.;  and  has  been 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  since  1893. 
Among  his  other  services  are  those  he  has  rendered 
as  Cambridge  University  select  preacher,  1896; 
president  of  the  Barbican  Mission  to  the  Jews,  and 
of  the  London  Clerical  and  Lay  Union;  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  the  National  Church  League;  vice- 
president  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Plrot- 
estant  Reformation  Society,  Missions  to  Seamen, 
and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Church  Aid  Society; 
and  chairman  of  the  Waldensian  Church  Mission. 
He  is '  '^  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  Protestant  and 
Evangelical  position  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
bequeathed  to  us  from  the  Reformation;  a  strong 
believer  in  the  absolute  inspiration  of  every  part  of 
the  Bible  .  .  .,  and  an  earnest  upholder  of  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  birth  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  of  the  atonement  made  by  him  for  the 
sin  of  the  world."  He  has  written:  /  Follow  ofter 
(London,  1894);  All  One;  Sermona  (1896);  Lffe  of 
PrwOege  (1896);  Vidonmu  Life  (1896);  CoUb  to 
Holineea  (IWO))  Within  and  WithoiU  (IWO);  TiOea 
of  Jehovah  (1901);  Four  Remarkable  Lettere  of  8L 
Paul*8  (1903);  He  Cometh  (1905);  Consider  him;  or, 
Sketches  of  the  Four  GoepeU  (1906);  and  The  BeauH^ 
ful  Name  (1910). 

WEBER,  v6a>er^  LUDWI6:  Lutheran  pastor; 
b.  at  Schwelm  (28  m.  n.e.  of  Cologne)  Apr.  2,  1846. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Marienwerder  and  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Ber> 
lin,  and  Erlangen;  was  pastor  at  Iserlohn,  1871-73; 
at  Dellwig,  1873-81;  and  at  Gladbach  from  1881 
to  the  present.  He  describes  himself  as  a  ''  positive 
Biblical  Lutheran."  He  is  the  author  of  Der  leben- 
dige  Gott  in  seiner  Schdpfung  (Bonn,  1886);  Behand- 
lung  der  eocialen  Frage  auf  eoangdiecher  Seite  (1888) ; 
Anaprachen  fur  evangelieche  Arbeiter-,  BtLrger-j  und 
Volkevereine  (Hattingen,  1890;  greatly  enlarged, 
GUtersloh,  1891,  and  often  republished);  Chrietuaiet 
unaer  Friede  (Gottingen,  1892) ;  GeachichU  der  aitUich 
relidgiaen  und  aozialen  Entvkckdung  Deutachlanda 
in  den  letzUn  S6  Jahren  (Gatersloh,  1895);  Friede 
sei  ntit  dieaem  Hauae,   Predig^und  AndachUbuch 


(Dresden,  1899-1900);  Die  rdigidae  Entwickdung 
der  MenachheU  im  Spiegd  der  WeUUUeralur  (GUta^ 
loh,  1901);  Somalea  Handbuch  (Hambui^,  lOOTy; 
Alkohol  und  aotiale  VerhOlMaae  (1908);  and  a  k>ng 
series  of  occasional  lectures  published  in  various 
collections. 

WEBER,  SDfON:  German  Roman  Catholic;  b. 
at  Bohlingen  (a  village  near  Radolfsell,  17  m.  n.w. 
of  Constance),  Baden,  Jan.  1,  1866.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  St.  Peter's  semi- 
nary for  priests,  Rome,  the  College  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Rome,  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Apollinaris, 
Rome  (D.D.,  Rome,  1894);  was  vicar  of  Offenbui^, 
Baden  (1891-94);  curate  at  Wollmatingen,  Baden 
(1894-96);  privat-docent  at  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg (1896-98);  became  associate  prc^essor  of  apolo- 
getics in  1898,  and  of  the  New  Testament  in  1908. 
Besides  preparing  the  fifth  edition  of  C.  H.  Vosen's 
Daa  Chriatentum  und  die  EineprHLche  aeiner  Gtgner 
(Freiburg,  1905),  he  has  written  Jeaua  taufte,  Unter- 
auchung  zu  Joh,  Hi,  22  (GfFenburg,  1895);  Evan- 
gelium  und  Arbeitf  ErwQgungen  Hber  die  wirtachaft- 
liche  Segungender  LehreJeau  (Freiburg,  1898);  Der 
QoUeabeweia  aua  der  Bewegung  bei  Thomaa  von  Aquin 
(1902);  Die  katholiache  Kirehe  in  Armenien,  ihre 
Begrindung  und  Bnturicklung  vor  der  Trennung 
(1903) ;  Chriadiche  ApologeHk  in  Orundziigen  (1907); 
and  Die  katholiache  Kirehe  die  toahre  Kirehe  ChrisH 
(1907). 

WEBER,  VALENTIll:  German  evangelical;  b. 
at  Aschaffenburg  (22  m.  s.e.  of  Frankfort)  Apr.  1, 
1858.  He  received  his  education  at  the  University 
of  WOnburg,  1877-81;  served  as  chaplain,  1881-86; 
was  prefect  at  the  Julianum  of  WOnburg,  188&-88; 
traveled  for  the  next  two  years,  and  then  was  pre- 
fect in  Auf  sees-Seminar  at  Bamberg;  became  gym- 
naedal  professor  at  Straubing,  1891;  and  took  up 
the  duties  of  his  present  position  as  professor  <^ 
New-Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Wiirz- 
burg,  1896.  He  is  the  author  of  KriHache  GeachichU 
der  Exegeae  dea  9,  Kapitela  .  ,  .  dea  Rdmerbritfea  bis 
auf  Chtyaoatomua  und  Auguatinua  (WOnburg,  1889); 
Die  Addreaaalen  dea  Galaterbriefea.  Beweia  der  reinr 
aUdgalaiiachen  Theorie  (Ravensburg,  1900);  Die 
Abfaaaung  dea  Galaterbriefa  vor  dem  ApoateUconeil. 
Grundlegende  Unterauchungen  eur  GeachichU  dea 
Urchristentums  und  des  Lebens  Pauli  (1900);  and  a 
ooounentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  (1901). 

WEDDING  CUSTOMS.    See  Mabriaqb,  I.,  §  11. 

WEED,  EDWIN  GARDNER:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Florida;  b.  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  July 
23,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  the  University  of  Berlin,  after  which 
he  was  graduated  from  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  1870.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  the 
same  year  and  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in 
1871;  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, SummervUle,  Ga.,  until  1886,  when  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Florida. 
Bxblioobapht:  W.  S.  Perry,  The  BpitcopaU  in  Amerieot  p. 

296,  New  York,  1895. 

WEEK:  Properly  a  period  of  seven  days  in 
which  each  day  has  its  definite  place;  in  a  wider 
sense  the  week  is  a  subdivision  of  the  month  which 
may  not  contain  exactly  seven  days.   The  week  in 
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its  proper  Bense  is  now  in  general  use  among  Chris- 
tian peoples,  but  in  antiquity  was  found  only  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  about  the  Christian  era  among 
the  astrologers  of  the  East.  The  Hebrew  week  was 
based  upon  the  Sabbath  of  Yahweh  (see  Sabbath)  ; 
the  astrological  week  depended  upon  the  concep- 
tion that  each  day  in  turn  was  controlled  by  the 
''  seven  planets/'  the  sun,  moon,  Mars,  Mercury, 
Jupiter,  Venus,  Saturn.  In  the  fibrst  Christian  cen- 
turies these  two  conceptions  were  combined  in  such 
a  way  that  Saturn's  day  coincided  with  the  Sabbath. 
The  seven-day  week  was  not  found  among  other 
ancient  peoples  than  the  Hebrews,  but  sm^er  di- 
visions of  time  based  on  a  division  of  the  month 
were  the  Greek  and  Egyptian,  by  which  the  month 
fell  into  three  parts,  and  the  Indian,  into  two.  The 
A  vesta  calendar  divided  the  month  into  two  parts  of 
fourteen  and  mxteen  days  each,  possibly  these  sub- 
divided into  two  periods  of  seven  and  eight  days 
each.  The  Chinese  had  a  sixty-day  period.  The 
Mexicans  divided  the  year  into  eighteen  months  of 
twenty  days  each,  and  the  Romans  had  a  sort  of 
eight-day  period,  the  eighth  being  marketrday.  Yet 
even  the  Babylonians  did  not  have  a  seven-day  week, 
though  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first,  and 
twenty-eighth  days  were  "  evil  da3rs,"  when  fresh 
bread,  fresh  roasted  meats,  fresh  clothing,  and  the 
like  were  unlawful  for  ''  the  shepherd  of  the  great 
people  "  (the  king?).  But  of  a  week  proper  there 
was  no  knowledge,  as  is  shown  by  the  incommen- 
surability of  the  week  and  the  month.  In  Cappa- 
docian  tablets  appears  a  week  of  five  days,  and  in 
Babylonian  tablets  there  are  traces  of  an  astronom- 
ical division  of  the  month  into  six  and  the  year  into 
seventy-two  five-day  periods. 

While,  then,  a  regularly  ordered  week  of  seven 
days  was  in  antiquity  limited  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
employment  of  seven-day  periods  was  much  wider, 
owing  to  the  setting  of  special  mystical  value  upon 
the  nimdber  seven.  Thus  the  continuation  of  fes- 
tivities in  Babylonia  for  seven  days  is  an  instance; 
and  such  a  period  is  of  frequent  mention  in  the  Old 
Testament  for  the  Hebrews  (e.g.,  (Sen.  vii.  4, 1.  10; 
Ex.  vii.  25;  Josh.  vi.  4,  15,  etc.).  Among  the  Per- 
sians and  in  ancient  India  the  seven-day  duration 
was  common  for  celebrations;  the  same  is  true  of 
the  ancient  Cermans,  where  it  was  very  usual,  while 
seven-day  and  seven-year  periods  were  known  to 
the  early  Greeks.  But  the  Hebrew  week  does  not 
range  itself  with  these.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
seven-day  period  of  Babylonia  is  to  be  traced  to  a 
quartering  of  the  month  first,  and  then  to  a  rela> 
tionship  with  seven.  A  favorite  method  of  explain- 
ing the  seven-day  period  is  by  referring  it  to  the 
seven  planets;  but  the  reckoning  of  just  seven 
planets  is  less  common  than  the  high  estimation 
placed  upon  the  nimnber  seven.  In  Babylonia  the 
reckoning  of  seven  planets  can  not  be  proved  for  a 
high  antiquity;  and  a  connection  of  the  Hebrew 
week  with  the  planets  is  untenable.  Nor  can  the 
holiness  of  the  number  seven  be  connected  with  the 
Pleiades.  Yet  that  the  valuation  of  this  number 
was  heightened  by  the  number  of  planets  known 
and  of  the  Pleiades  is  clear.  The  basis  of  the  value 
placed  on  sevens  must  have  a  more  general  ground. 
TluB  18  found  In  the  number  itself  and  its  qualities 


— it  is  a  number  in  itself  representing  a  comprehen- 
sible magnitude  not  too  large  yet  large  enough  for 
common  life  relationships.  Four,  five,  six,  are  too 
small,  too  common,  to  carry  the  idea  of  mystical 
holiness;  eight  (twice  four)  and  ten  (twice  five)  are 
too  common  and  too  obviously  transparent;  nine 
approaches  the  value  placed  on  seven  as  the  square 
of  a  sacred  number;  deven  is  too  large.  But  seven 
is  a  prime  number,  its  magnitude  easily  compre- 
hensible yet  large  enough  to  be  useful.  A  heighten- 
ing of  the  value  may  have  come  about  through  the 
coincidence  of  the  seven-day  periods  of  the  moon, 
and  through  observation  of  like  periods  in  sickness, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  planets  and  the  Pleiades. 
With  the  planetaiy  week  the  Hebrew  week  had 
'originally  no  connection;  indeed,  an  early  age  for 
the  relation  of  the  week  to  the  number  of  planets  is 
not  yet  proved  and  does  not  appear  in  the  cund- 
f orm  tablets,  certainly  not  in  the  order  now  followed 
oi  sun,  moon.  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  Sa- 
turn. But  other  principles  of  arrangement  are  dis- 
coverable, for  instance,  that  of  assumed  distance 
from  the  earth.  The  planets  were  also  connected 
with  certain  hours  of  the  day  in  turn.  While  Dio 
Cassius  attributed  the  conception  that  the  planets 
ruled  the  da3rs  to  the  Egyptians,  in  reality  it  came 
from  Babylonia,  the  motherland  of  astrology.  Ri- 
sing there  in  the  century  before  Christ,  it  spread 
into  the  Roman  Eknpire.  In  the  cuneiform  tablets 
nothing  has  yet  been  found  of  the  regularly  alter- 
nating governing  of  the  days  by  the  planets,  nor  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  planets  according  to  their 
distance  from  the  earth.  The  Babylonian  arrange- 
ment is  often  moon,  sun,  Jupiter,  Venus,  Saturn, 
Mercury,  and  Mars;  earlier  still,  moon,  sun,  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  planet- 
week  arose  then  among  the  astrologers  of  Hellenistic 
times. 

The  Jews  designated  other  days  than  the  Sabbath 
by  numbers  (cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  1;  Acts  xx.  7),  and 
outside  of  the  Sabbath  only  the  sixth  day  as  the  day 
of  preparation  received  a  special  designation,  the 
Greek  equivalent  being  prosabbaUm  (in  the  title  of 
Ps.  xcii.  and  Mark  xv.  42),  alongside  of  which  stood 
the  term  pamakeuij  and  this  appears  in  a  rescript  of 
Augustus  releasing  the  Jews  from  the  necessity  of 
appearing  before  the  court  on  that  day.  The  Chris- 
tians, who  took  over  the  Jewish  we^,  gave  to  the 
first  day,  on  which  they  assembled  to  break  bread, 
the  name  *'  the  Lord's  day  "  (Hi  kyriak^  hemera; 
e.g.,  Ignatius,  Ad  Magnesios,  ix.;  Didache,  xiv.  1); 
but  in  general  they  designated  the  days  by  numbers, 
using  the  Jewish  terms  as  above  for  the  sixth  and 
seventh  days.  The  names  given  to  the  days  from 
the  planets,  which  came  into  common  use  in  the 
first  pre-Christian  century,  were  avoided  by  the 
Christians;  Justin  (/  ApoL,  Ixvii.)  and  Tertullian 
employed  them  only  in  order  to  make  their  mean- 
ing clear  to  the  non-Christians  whom  they  addressed. 
Not  till  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century  did  the 
ordinary  designation  become  common  among  Chris- 
tians, and  then  for  two  centuries  more  only  in  the 
West  and  in  Egypt.  But  the  astrological  concep- 
tion of  control  of  the  days  or  of  planetary  influence 
upon  them  found  entrance  also,  the  idea  being  not 
that  heathen  deities  were  powerful,  but  that  man- 
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tidsiii  was  possible  by  this  means.  Still  the  official 
language  of  the  Church  avoided  the  names  derived 
from  the  planets,  except  that  dies  soUs  ("  day  of  the 
sun  ")  was  used,  and  the  use  of  numerals  was  con- 
stant. In  ordinary  life,  however,  even  Christians 
employed  the  conmion  designation  derived  from  the 
names  of  the  planets.  (W.  Lorz.) 

Bibuoorafhy:  C.  L.  Idder.  Handbueh  der  .  .  .  Chronolo- 
^  L  279  0qq..  Berlin.  1825;  E.  Schrader,  in  TSK,  1874, 
pp.  343-^53;  E.  Mayer,  in  ZDMG,  xxxvu  (1883).  453- 
455;  F.  Honunel.  AuftdUt und Abhandlunotn,  pp.  373  sqq.. 
Leipsic.  1892  sqq.;  H.  Winckler.  AUorieiUalisehe  Foneh- 
ungen,  ii.  91  sqq.,  354  sqq..  iii.  179  sqq..  Leipaic.  1898- 
1902;  idem.  RdigionageichichUieher  und  alter  Orient,  pp. 
58  sqq..  ib.  1906;  P.  Jensen,  in  Zeitaehrift  fikr  deutache 
WortfoTKhuno,  i  (1900).  150-160;  G.  Sehiaparelli.  Die 
Aatronomie  im  Alten  Teatament,  pp.  114-121.  Qiessen, 
1904.  Eng.  transl.,  London.  1905;  J.  Meinhold,  Sabbat 
und  Woche  im  A.  7..  06ttixigen.  1905;  F.  K.  Ginsel. 
Handbueh  der  .  .  .  Chrondoffie,  i.  94.  Leipaic.  1906;  A. 
Jeremias.  Daa  A.  T.  im  Lichte  dee  alten  Oriente,  pp.  182- 
188.  Leipaic.  1906.  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols..  London.  1911; 
J.  Hehn,  Siebemahl  und  Sabbat  bei  den  Babyloniem  und 
im  A.  7*..  Leipaic.  1907;  Schrader.  KAT,  pp.  620  sqq.; 
Bensinger,  ArchAolooie,  passim  (consult  Index  under 
"  Woche.*'  '*  Wochenfest ");  and  literature  under  Moon; 
Sabbath;  and  Ybab. 

WEEKS,  FEAST  OF.     See  Pentecost,  I. 

WEGSCHEIDER,  vdH'shoi-der,  JULIUS  AUGUST 
LUDWIG:  German  rationalistic  theologian;  b.  at 
Kablingen  (20  m.  e.  of  Brunswick)  Sept.  17,  1771; 
d.  at  Halle  Jan.  27,  1849.  He  received  hia  prelimi- 
nary education  in  the  Helmstedt  P&dagogium  and 
at  the  Carolinum  in  Brunswick;  was  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  Hamburg  merchant  (1795-1805),  and 
during  this  period  studied  Kant,  to  whom  were  de- 
voted his  first  writings,  Ethicea  Stoicorum  recentiorum 
fundamerUa  cum  ethicis  principiiSf  qtuB  crilica  ra- 
tionis  practicce  secundum  Kantium  exhibet^  compare 
ata  (Hamburg,  1797;)  and  Versuchy  die  HaupUdUe 
der  philoaaphischen  Religianalehre  in  Predigten  dar^ 
zuateUen  (1797).  Wegscheider  was  principally  at- 
tracted by  Kant's  rational  analysis  of  religion  and 
morals,  and  wrote  on  this  subject  Ueher  die  von  der 
neueaten  Philasophie  gejorderte  Trennung  der  Moral 
von  der  Religion  (1804).  In  1805  Wegscheider  be- 
came privat-docent  at  the  University  of  Gottingen; 
in  1806  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  Bin- 
teln,  and  in  1810,  after  the  suppression  of  this  uni- 
versity, professor  of  theology  in  Halle.  Here  he 
was  influential  and  popular  as  a  teacher  almost  until 
his  death. 

Of  Wegscheider's  works  on  New-Testament  sub- 
jects, the  Versuch  einer  vollstdndigen  EirUeitung  in 
das  Evangdium  des  Johannes  (1806)  defends  the 
authenticity  of  the  FoiuUi  Gospel;  as  does  his  Der 
I.  Brief  des  Aposiel  Pavlus  an  den  Timotheus  (1810) 
that  of  Timothy.  His  principal  work,  however,  is 
InstUuiiones  theologicB  Christiana  dogmaiiccB,  addita 
dogmatum  singulorum  historia  et  censura  (1815),  the 
standard  dogmatic  work  of  rationalism.  The  vol- 
ume is  not  distinguished  by  originality  of  thought, 
and  is  based  on  the  Lineamenla  instiiulionum  fidei 
ChristiancB  of  Wegscheider's  teacher  Henke,  and 
upon  Ammon's  Summa  theologioe  Christiance.  Its 
value  consists  in  its  clear  presentation  of  rationale 
istic  dogmatics  and  ip  the  consequent  yet  moderate 
assertion  of  rationalistic  premises.  Wegscheider 
judges  the  traditional  mat^ial  of  Christian  dogma- 


tics by  the  standard  of  reason,  rejecting  everything 
as  untrue  that  does  not  stand  this  test.  He  held 
that  there  were  several  types  of  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Bible,  suited  to  different  periods,  and  that 
one  of  these,  of  more  simple  and  sane  character,  is 
good  for  all  time.  To  him  the  most  important  part 
of  dogmatics  is  that  relating  to  the  concept  of  God. 
No  single  proof  of  God's  existence  is  sufficient  to  en- 
force belief;  but  taken  together  they  do  away  with 
all  doubt,  so  that  nothing  more  absurd  than  athe- 
ism can  be  conceived.  A  supernatural  revelation 
was  impossible,  there  could  oxily  be  a  mediate  one. 
Jesus  is  the  supreme  messenger  of  God,  founder  of 
his  kingdom,  and  a  sublime  example  for  mankind. 
But  his  resurrection  is  to  be  taken  simply  as  aresus- 
dtation  from  a  trance  (though  this  idea  is  cautiously 
insinuated) ;  the  Biblical  authors  wrote  "  not  without 
inspiration,"  but  they  often  accommodated  them- 
selves to  the  prejudices  of  their  time  and  even  shared 
them.  The  conceptions  to  be  rejected  by  the  '*  more 
liberal  doctrine ''  of  the  present  are  miracles,  angels, 
devils,  original  sin,  and  a  sensuous  eschatology. 
Wegscheider  was  uninfluenced  by  idealism,  and  re- 
jected the  ideas  of  God  advanced  by  Fichte,  Hegel, 
and  Schelling.  He  was  accused  of  heresy  but  ac- 
quitted. After  Tholuck's  work  began  at  Halle  in 
1826,  Wegscheider's  popularity  waned.  In  his  later 
years  he  was  interested  in-the  Friends  of  Light  (see 
Free  Congregationb  in  Gebmant). 

(Heinrich  Hoffuann.) 

Bibuoorafht:  W.  Stdger,  Kritik  dee  RationalismuB  t» 
Wegecheidera  Doffmatik,  Berlin.  1830;  W.  Gass.  Geaehichu 
der  jnoteatantischen  Doffmatik,  iv.  458  sqq.,  Berlin,  1867; 
G.  Frank,  Oeeehichte  der  proteelantitchen  Tkeoiogie^  m. 
337-338,  Leipsic,  1875;  K.  von  Haae,  Geaammeiie  Werke, 
viii.  66  sqq.,  337  sqq.,  ib.  1892;  W.  Schrader.  GeechvMi 
der  Friedriche-Univerwit&t  xu  HaUe,  ii.  24.  127  sqq..  165 
sqq.,  Berlin,  1894;  J.  F.  HuiBt,  Hut.  of  Rationaliem,  rev. 
ed..  New  York.  1902;  ADB,  vol.  xli.  Some  of  the  litera- 
ture under  Ratxonaubm  will  also  furnish  inforxnatian. 

WEIDNER,  REVERE  FRAHKLIN:  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Center  Valley,  Pa.,  Nov.  22,  1851.  He  was 
graduated  from  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa. 
(A.B.,  1869),  and  the  Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Philadelphia  (1873) ;  was  Lutheran  pastor  at 
Phillipeburg,  Pa.  (1873-78),  and  also  professor  of 
English,  logic,  and  history  in  Muhlenberg  College 
(1875-77);  pastor  in  PhUadelphia  (1878-82);  pro- 
fessor of  dogmatics  and  exegesis  at  Augustana  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (Swedish  Lutheran),  Rock  Island, 
111.  (1882-91);  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  in 
Rock  Island  and  Chicago  (1891-94);  and  since 
1891  president  and  professor  of  dogmatic  theology 
in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago.  In  theology  he  describes  himself  as  an 
''  Evangelical  Lutheran,  strictly  confessional  and 
very  conservative."  He  has  written  Luther's  Small 
Catechism  (Philadelphia,  1880) ;  CommerUary  on  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  (1881);  Thealogioal  Encyclopaedia 
and  Methodology  (3  vols.,  Chicago,  1885-91,  newed., 
1911);  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  (18S6); 
Introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theology  (1888);  Introdvc- 
tory  New  Testament  Greek  Method  (New  York,  1889); 
Studies  in  the  Book  (5  vols.,  Chicago,  1890-1903); 
Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (2  vols.,  1891); 
Christian  Ethics  (1891);  Examination  QuestioM  in 
Church  History  and  Christian  Archcnlogy  (1893); 
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Annotations  on  the  General  EpisUea  (New  York, 
1897);  Annotations  on  Revelalion  (1898);  Theotogia: 
or.  The  DoctHne  of  God  (Chicago,  1903);  Ecdesio- 
logia:  or,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  (1903);  and 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Ministry  (1907). 

WEIGEL,  vai'gel,  VALENTIN. 

life  ((  1). 

Writings  (I  2). 

Doctrine  of  Space  and  Time  (|  3). 

Theory  of  Knowledge  (|  4). 

Doctrine  of  God  (|  5). 

Relations  with  Christianity  (I  6). 

Valentin  Weigel,  the  German  mystic  and  pan- 
theist, was  bom  at  Naundorf  (near  Grossenhain, 
50  m.  e.  of  Leipsic)  in  1533,  and  died  at  Zschopau 
(51  m.  s.e.  of  Leipsic)  June  10,  1588.  He  studied  at 
Leipsic  and  also  at  Wittenberg  in  1564, 
I.  Life,  where  he  appears  to  have  given  in- 
struction to  students.  In  1567  he  was 
called  as  pastor  to  the  town  of  Zschopau,  and,  while 
engaged  in  the  visitations  incidental  to  his  superin- 
tendency,  often  officiated  as  adjunct  pastor  in  sev- 
eral parishes.  In  this  work  he  acquired  an  enviable 
repute  by  his  preaching,  cure  of  souls,  administra- 
tion, and  care  of  the  poor.  Though  he  was  charged 
in  1572  with  holding  impure  doctrine,  he  cleared 
himself  promptly  and  successfully,  and  subscribed 
the  Formula  of  Concord  without  hesitation.  It 
transpired  only  after  his  death  that  he  was  whoUy 
at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  his  church,  an  at- 
titude which  developed  diuing  his  pastoral  office, 
the  logical  consequences  of  which  he  strenuously 
denied. 

The  first  impressions  of  Weigel's  writings  appeared 
at  Halle,  1609-14;  additional  writings  and  new  edi- 
tions were  issued  at  "  Neustadt,''  1618  (Neustadt 
may  be  either  Magdeburg  or  Halle),  and 
2.  Writings,  again  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  at  Amsterdam  and  Frankfort. 
It  is  possible  that  Weigel's  writings  have  undergone 
alterations  in  even  their  manuscript  stage,  and  that 
particular  portions  among  the  printed  works  ascribed 
to  him  may  have  been  derived  from  other  hands. 
The  following  writings  may  be  pronounced  genuine: 

(1)  Gnothe  Seauton  (Neustadt,  1615;  only  the  first 
part;    the  second  and  third  parts  are  spurious); 

(2)  Ein  schon  Gebetbtichlein  (1613);  (3)  Ein  nOtz- 
liches  Tractdilein  vom  OH  der  Welt  (1613);  (4)  Der 
Galdene  Griff  (HaUe,  1613);  (5)  Dialogus  de  Chris- 
tianismo  (Neustadt,  1616;  his  most  important  and 
best  work).  The  following  are  not  genuine:  Stu- 
dium  universale^  hitherto  much  in  vogue  for  knowl- 
edge of  Weigel's  theories;  Von  der  Gdassenheit 
(contains  a  slightly  altered  edition  of  a  writing  by 
Carlstadt;  cf.  Wemle  in  ZKG,  1903,  p.  319);  the 
so-called  Theologia  Weigelii.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
work  cited  with  notable  frequency,  Kirchen-  oder 
HauspostU/  Uber  die  Sonlags  und  fUmembsten  FestI 
Euangelien  durchs  gantze  Jahr  (1609),  probably  em- 
bodies genuine  sermons  of  Weigel's.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  uncertainties  of  authorship,  the  number 
of  the  genuine  and  printed  writings  of  Weigel's  is 
ample  enough  to  afford  a  truthful  picture  of  his 
views  in  all  principal  questions.  In  accord  with  his 
maxim  of  deriving  everjrthing  from  the  ^*  inner 
light,"  and  his  contempt  for  all  books,   Weigel 


effaced,  almost  beyond  recovery,  the  historical 
sources  and  points  of  contact  for  his  reflections. 
Moreover,  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  largely  re- 
casting what  he  acquired,  imparting  to  the  same  an 
air  of  originality.  What  dependency  he  acknowl- 
edges is  toward  ancient  and  medieval  writings — 
Plato,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
Tauler,  Eckart,  and  Theologia  Germanica  (q.v.); 
the  last  is  by  far  the  most  frequently  cited.  With 
reference  to  the  Reformers  and  the  earliest  confes- 
sional documents  his  pronouncements  are  generally 
quite  unfriendly.  Osiander,  Schwenckfeld,  M  (In- 
zer, and  others,  he  declines  to  know  and  likewise 
disclaims  all  affinity  with  them;  but  he  adverts  to 
S.  Frank's  Weltbuch.  While  he  frequently  cites 
Paracelsus,  it  is  mostly  upon  astronomical  and  as- 
trological speculations,  medicine,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy (cf.  e.g.,  lAbell,  disput.f  p.  26). 

Weigel  cultivated  both  philosophy  and  theology, 

and  placed  the  two  in  very  intimate  connection. 

His  fundamental  trend  in  philosophy   might  be 

styled  subjective  idealism,  treating  his  subjects  with 

a  lucidity  far  in  advance  of  his  time. 

3.  Doctrine  His  real  significance  for  the  history  of 
of  Space    philosophy  has  not  yet  been  fully  reai- 

and  Time.  ized.  He  examined  the  problems  of 
space  and  time,  and  furnished  a  sub- 
jectively idealistic  solution.  He  treats  of  space  in 
Vom  Ort  der  Welt,  chap.  x.  (Hall,  Saxony,  1613); 
and  his  conclusion  is  comprehended  in  the  proposi- 
tion: **  for  outside  the  world  is  no  place,  with  finite 
dimensions,  .  .  .  hence  it  is  certain  that  the  world 
stands  at  no  local  site;  the  world  itself  is  a  place 
and  concept  of  all  places  and  bounded  things. 
Therefore  it  is  only  according  to  their  contained 
bounds  within  the  world  that  places  are  indicated, 
but  never  outside  the  world."  The  theological  de- 
duction drawn  is  that  **  neither  heaven  nor  hell  is  a 
bounding  physical  place,"  but  that  "  every  one 
bears  hell  about  in  himself  among  the  damned;  like- 
wise every  one  bears  heaven  about  in  himself  among 
the  saints  "  (chap.  xiv.).  In  the  same  way,  the  local 
conception  of  Christ's  descending  into  hell  and  his 
ascension  to  heaven  must  logically  lapse  (chap.  xvi.). 
Weigel  also  contests,  though  not  quite  so  decidedly 
and  clearly,  the  reality  of  the  time  idea;  for  al- 
though the  point  is  not  certainly  resolvable,  how  far 
genuine  Weigelian  thoughts  exist  in  the  treatise  de- 
voted to  this  question,  Scholasterium  Christianum, 
still  the  negative  opinion  appears  implied. 

His  most  incisive  speculation  dealt  repeatedly 
with  the  question  of  the  practical  entity  of  knowl- 
edge, and  emphasized  the  subjective  root  thereof. 
For  **  the  natural  discemment  passing 

4.  Theory    from  the  eye  to  the  object  is  active, 

of  and  not  passive;  and  therefore  all 
Knowledge,  judgment  is  exercised  in  the  act  of  dis* 
ceming  or  knowing,  and  rests  not  in 
the  thing  discerned  "  (Kurtzer  Bericht  vom  Wege  und 
Weise  all  Dinge  zu  erkennen,  B  iii.  2  v.).  **  All 
knowledge  emanates  from  the  knower  "  (ib.  B  1  v.). 
Everything  inheres  latently  in  man,  in  his  person- 
ality and  subjectivity.  '^  Hence  man  is  also  every- 
thing himself;  what  he  can  and  knows,  to  know  and 
control  his  art,  is  his  '  spirit '  (Geist),  or  spiritual, 
intellectual   faculty;   and  this  '  spirit '  or  faculty 
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IB  man  himself  "  (Onoihe  SeauUm,  p.  39).  TlMrafoie 
there  is  but  one  discerning  principle  and  one  cor- 
responding task,  vis.,  to  know  oneself.  As  main 
support  for  his  theory,  he  adduces  the  proper  dis- 
thiction  of  knowledge:  "for  if  discernment  ema- 
nated and  issued  from  the  object,  and  not  from  the 
sedng  eye,  then  there  must  also  follow  similar  and 
equivalent  perceptiveness  or  discernment  from  an 
object  itself:  be  the  matter  of  eyes  howsoever  it 
would  ''  (p.  28).  From  this  natural  knowledge  and 
its  conscious,  practical  entity,  Weigel  distinguishes 
a  "  supernatural ''  knowledge  by  the  fact  that  man's 
part  in  the  inception  and  outcome  is  aroused  by 
means  of  the  object.  Only  here,  in  turn,  the  proc- 
ess rests  in  the  subject's  productivity:  save  that 
this  now  becomes  identified  with  the  indwelling 
Spirit  of  God.  Consequently,  Weigel  affiliates  with 
those  men  who  define  the  principle  of  religious  knowl- 
edge and  spiritual  potency  ss  the  inward  natural 
possession  of  every  man;  and  he  advocates  the  the- 
ory of  the  inner  word,  or  of  the  spirit  in  its  natural- 
istic form.  Weigel  deduces  all  the  negative  conse- 
quences of  this  view,  such  as  rejection  of  the  word  of 
Scripture,  mediating  office,  or  channels  of  grace,  the 
preaching  office,  external  church  fellowship,  learned 
theologioBJ  study  with  all  its  pains,  but  most  of  all, 
the  conditioning  of  religious  notions  and  piety  about 
a  defined  historical  point  of  departure,  like  that  in 
Christianity.  In  place  of  this,  he  elaborated  a  pan- 
theistio  and  gnostic  theoeophy  on  vast  lines,  merely 
assimilating  his  vocabulary  to  Christian  terminol- 
ogy.   His  main  outlines  are  as  follows: 

God  and  the  All  are  coincident  in  the  present. 
Not  every  existence  of  God  before  the  world  is  to  be 
necessarily  denied,  but  God  comes  to  himself,  to 

personal  and  active  being,  primarily 

5.  Doctrine  in  and  with  the  world.    "  Absolutely 

of  God.     alone  and  for  himself,  apart  from  all 

creatures,  God  is  and  continues  im- 
personal, detached  from  time  and  place,  void  of 
energy,  will,  and  feeling;  and  so  he  is  neither  Fa- 
ther, nor  Son,  nor  Holy  Ghost.  God  is  eternity 
itself,  apart  from  time;  he  hovers  and  abides  in 
himself  about  all  places;  neither  works  nor  wills 
nor  desires,  save  that  in,  with,  and  through  the 
creature  he  becomes  personally  effectual,  volitional, 
desirous;  he  acquires  emotion,  or  suffers  the  attri- 
butes of  persons  and  feeling  to  be  assigned  to  him  " 
(from  the  manuscript:  Von  der  Sdiffmachenden  er- 
kentnua  OoUes),  This  immanency  of  God  is  differ- 
entiated only  as  the  matter  is  one  of  good  or  of 
evil,  of  the  outward  world  or  of  men,  the  kingdom 
of  nature  or  that  of  grace.  While  ideas  of  chaos,  or 
the  negation  of  the  cosmic  order,  as  also  the  as- 
sumption of  an  eternity,  or  of  a  gradual  emanation 
of  the  world  through  intermediate  stages,  do  not 
appear  sharply  and  consistently  developed,  evil  is 
regarded  as  a  necessary  concomitant  phenomenon 
of  the  creature  state  of  being.  The  essence  of  sin  is 
qualified,  in  one  passage,  as  a  ''  non-existent  "; 
and  again,  as  the  independent  will  of  the  creature. 
Therefore  the  goal  and  purpose  of  the  "redemp- 
tion ''  is  also  to  complement  and  complete  the  non- 
existent with  the  divine  perfect  existence,  and  to 
induct  and  restore  the  individual  wiU  back  to  the 
will  of  God  {Vam  OH  der  WeU,  chap.  zvii.).    More- 


over, from  the  beginning  God  has  implanted  in  man 


the  requisite  powers  to  this  intent,  so  that  the  **  re- 
demption "  simply  fulfils  itself  in  that  process 
whereby  the  iimer  principle  in  man  idiich  is  akm 
to  God  gains  the  ascendency  over  the  creature  de- 
ment which  is  averse  toward  God.  The  neoeasary  an- 
tecedent condition,  and  the  best  means  of  advancing 
the  advent  of  this  interior  process  of  redemption  is 
resignation,  the  suppression  of  the  individual  will — 
a  virtue  which  he  extols  and  recommends  in  the 
usual  formulas  of  medieval  mystidsm. 

Nevertheless,  this  simple  and  consistent  rational 
structure  grows  involved  and  confused  by  its  assimi- 
lation to  the  central  Christian  ideas,  the  m<»e  so 
because  these  are  stripped,  as  far  as 
6.  Rdatfons  possible,  of  thdr  historic  onpn  and 
with  Chris-  external  content.  The  divine  principle 
tianity.  in  man,  as  imparted  to  every  one  by 
nature,  becomes  identified  wiUi  Christ, 
especially  where  fruitfully  developed.  Christ  is  an 
inward,  natural  factor,  without  historical  import. 
Only  Weigel  allows  the  virtual  existence  of  an  ex- 
tenud  historic  Christ,  which,  however,  has  no  re- 
demptive significance.  The  formulas  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  dual  nature  were  so  reoonstrued  by  Weigel 
that  he  distinguishes  a  double  **  body  "  of  Christ, 
according  to  his  composite  origin;  though  this,  in 
Weigel's  view,  virtually  covers  the  total  phenomenon 
of  Christ.  "  The  one  only  Christ  has  two  bodies; 
'the  divine  body  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  other 
body  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  visible  and 
mortal "  (PosHOe,  i.  214  sqq.,  cf.  p.  38).  Christ  has 
his  true  flesh  and  blood  ''  not  from  the  earth,  but 
from  heaven;  not  from  Adam,  but  from  the  Hdy 
Ghost ''  {Dialogue,  p.  12).  Thus  Weigel  is  enabled 
to  emphasise  the  presence  of  the  ''  body  and  blood 
of  Christ "  in  the  Communion.  What  concerns  him 
is  the  iimer  presence  of  the  eternal  divine  prindple 
of  Christ.  The  same  paralld  applies  to  his  applica- 
tion of  the  several  concepts  of  spirit,  regeneration, 
and  faith;  these  all  are  but  new,  somewhat  inodi- 
fied  or  qualified  formulas  for  the  same  topical  con- 
dderation;  that  is,  for  the  inner  evolutionary  proc- 
ess of  the  divine  element  and  its  victory  over  the 
creature  dement.  Thus  in  the  moral  domain  he  ad- 
vocates the  fundamental  tenets  of  enthusiasts  (JHor 
logus,  p.  76).  All  problems  of  a  concrete  phase  in 
individual  and  social  ethics  are  resolved  on  quietastie 
lines  with  rigorous  consistency.  He  pronounces 
against  all  lawsuits,  penalties,  wars,  trade,  recdv- 
ing  of  interest,  and  the  like. 

Wdgd  was  not  a  renewer  of  Reformation  ideas. 
With  Uiese,  in  fact,  he  had  nothing  to  do;  his  few 
conceptions  which  are  concordant  with  the  Rdor- 
mation  explain  themsdves  by  their  paraUd  reUr 
tions  in  a  mystical  vein.  Just  as  little  does  he  bdong 
to  the  line  of  adherents  to  historical  Christianity, 
dnoe  of  this  he  retained  merdy  the  husks.  He  be- 
longs rather  to  the  perpetual  chain  of  thinkers  along 
gnosticising,  mystic,  and  pantheistic  lines;  he  also 
paved  the  way  toward  the  modem  daboration  and 
recasting  of  tines  of  thought  in  the  direction  of  mon- 
istic idealism,  and  in  terms  of  critical  reasoning. 
Though  his  own  times  opposed  him,  his  significance 
was  not  yet  realised.  Real  oppodtion  to  him  beg»n 
about  the  end  of  the  dzteeiith  century. 
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Apparently  he  left  no  compacted  school,  though 
opponents  charged  him  with  having  that  pnr- 
At  any  rate,  "  Weigelianism  "  soon  united 
^vith  the  most  heterogeneous  anti-ecclesiastical  and 
"enthusiastic"  trends  of  both  older  and  yoimger 
date,  as  with  the  admirers  of  J.  Bdhme,  and  also 
'^th  the  movement  comprehended  under  the  term 
"  Rodcrudan  "  (see  RoaiCBnciANB). 

R.  H.  GBt^^ZliAGHBB. 
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WEIGHTS  ASD   MEASURES,  HEBREW. 


I.  Measures  of  Length. 

Basis  and  Development  of  System  ((1). 
Basal  Hebrew  Measure  ((  2). 
£aeki^'8  Two  Cubits  ((  3). 
The  Cubit,  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Baby- 
lonian (§  4). 

L  Measures  of  Leng;th:   As  in  modem  systems  of 
measures,  so  in  the  ancient,  measures  of  length  fup- 
nished  the  basis.   The  original  units  of  measurement 
^v^ere  taken  by  man  from  his  own  body — ^finger- 
breadth,  hand-breadth,  span,  arm,  foot,  and  step, 
and  these  are  found  among  all  peoples, 
z.  Basis  and  But  such  measures  are  only  relative. 
Develop-    since  the  bases  are  not  of  the  same  ab- 
mentof     solute  length  in  different  individuals. 
Systems.    There  was  therefore  need  for  an  arti- 
ficial normalization  in  order  to  obtain 
from  these  relative  measures  an  absolute,  secure,  and 
generally  applicable  measure.     This  normalization 
has  naturally  worked  out  in  different  ways  among 
different  peoples,  so  far  as  they  have  not  borrowed 
one  from  another.  And  yet  this  process  of  borrowing 
has  been  very  extensive.     The  various  systems  of 
weights,  measures,  and  coinage  known  to  us  as  used 
in  the  ancient  world  appear  to  go  back  to  the  same 
fundamental  system.    But  whether  this  fundamen- 
tal sjTstem  was  of  Babylonian  or  of  Egyptian  par- 
entage is  a  question  which  has  of  late  years  once 
more  come  to  the  front;  though  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Eg3rptian  culture  was  not  uninfluenced 
by  the  Babylonian.    The  conclusion  must  be  that 
the  basis  for  the  system  of  weights  and  measures 
used  in  Hither  Asia  was  g^ven  in  Babylonia;   but 
again  this  does  not  exclude  modification  of  this  or 
that  particular  measure  so  as  to  agree  more  closely 
with  Egyptian  than  with  Babylonian  norms.    The 
system  of  Hebrew  weights  and  measures  can  not  be 
considered  as  a  thing  apart  and  by  itself;  it  must  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  varied  systems  in 
use  in  Asia. 

As  instruments  of  measurement  there  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  the  measuring  reed  or 
rod  (Hebr.  keneh  hatnmiddah,  also  ahebep,  Gk.  iak^ 
mos,  handrif    Lat.  pertica  mensoria,  Assyr.  kanu; 
Ezek.  xl.  3,  5,  xlii.  16  sqq.;  Jer.  x.  16,  li.  19;  Rev. 
xi.  1),  and  the  line  (Hebr.  jsawj  pethU  piafUim,  fubhel 
middahf    Septuagint   metronf    sckoinionf    spartion; 
II  Kings  xxi.  13;  Ezek.  xl.  3,  xlvii.  3; 
2.  Basal    n  Sam.  viii.  2).   Of  the  relative  suse  of 
Hebrew     these  two  instruments  of  measiu'ement 
Measure,    nothing  is  known,  though  they  were 
doubtless  related  to  some  basal  unit. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  in  the  Second  Temple,  as 
at  Athens  and  in  Rome,  there  was  deposited  a  meas- 
ure which  W96  th^  norm  and  an  ell  (cubit)  in  len^. 


Larger  MeamiraB  of  Length  ((  6). 
II.  MeaBUies  of  Surface. 
ni.  Meaouree  of  Capacity. 

Dry  and  Liquid  Measure  ((  1). 
The  Basis  Sexagesimal  ((2). 


Absolute  Values  ((  8). 
IV.  Weights. 

The  Shekel  ((  1). 

The  Talent;  Absolute  Values  ((  2). 

Changes  Introduoed  ((  3). 


In  fact,  among  Hebrews,  as  in  Asia  generally,  the 
cubit  was  the  unit  of  length,  and  was  designated 
*ammah.  Whether  this  term  originally  meant  the 
fore-arm  is  not  certain;  the  term  is  found  in  the 
Siloam  Inscription  (q.v.),  and  corresponds  to  the  As- 
S3rrian  ammatu.  The  New-Testament  term  for  the 
same  is  pSchoa  (Matt.  vi.  27;  Luke  xii.  25;  Rev. 
xxi.  17).  This  unit  was  employed  as  the  basal  meas- 
ure in  building-operations  (as  in  the  Tabemade,  the 
Temple,  and  the  "  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  "; 
Ex.  xxvi.  15  sqq.;  I  Kings  vi.  2  sqq.,  vii.  2  sqq.),  in 
the  making  of  furniture  and  furnishings  (I  IQngs 
vii.  23  sqq.),  was  applied  to  such  materials  as  ciuv 
tains  (Ex.  xxvi.  1  sqq.),  and  to  ground  measures 
(Esek.  xlviii.  1  sqq.);  it  is  indeed  designated  the 
most  general  measure  (Deut.  iii.  11,  "  the  cubit  of 
a  man,"  i.e.,  the  common  cubit),  and  upon  it  other 
units  were  based  (Ezek.  xl.  5,  "  a  measuring  reed  of 
six  cubits  long  by  the  cubit  and  a  handbreadth," 
i.e.,  a  handbreadth  longer  than  the  common  cubit; 
the  reed  here  is  six  cubits).  The  cubit  divides  into 
spans  (Hebr.  zereth,  Ex.  xxviii.  16;  I  Sam.  xvii.  4; 
Ezek.  xliii.  13),  and  this  into  handbreadths  (Hebr. 
pephah,  I  Kings  vii.  26,  or  fophah,  Ex.  xxv.  25,  xxxvii. 
12;  LXX.  palaisti);  while  the  smallest  measure  is 
the  fingerbreadth  (Hebr.  *d)za\  Gk.  daktyloa^  Jer. 
Iii.  21).  In  an  ascending  scale,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  to  be  placed  the  reed  as  above,  which  was 
equivalent  to  six  cubits  (Ezek.  xli.  8).  Mention  is 
made  once  (Judges  iii.  16)  of  a  unit  of  measure  called 
the  gomedh  (Judges  iii.  16,  "  cubit "),  the  relation 
of  which  to  the  ordinary  cubit  is  not  at  all  defined, 
the  Septuagint  equating  it  with  the  span,  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions  with  the  cubit.  Ck>nceming 
the  varied  relations  of  the  cubit  to  other  measures 
(apart  from  the  reed)  nothing  exact  is  given  in  the 
Old  Testament;  but  there  are  available  the  rab- 
binic statements,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, the  analogy  of  the  entire  orient,  so  that 
it  is  with  comparative  certainty  ascertained  that 
the  cubit  contained  six  handbreadths  or  twenty- 
four  fingerbreadths.  The  following  table  there- 
fore results,  showing  a  duodecimal  basis: 

Cubit 6  1 

Span    12  2          1 

Handbreadth   36  6          3          1 

Fingerbreadth    144  24  12          4 

There  are  met  in  the  Old  Testament  two  different 
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cubits.   To  be  sure,  from  the  expression  "  cubit  of  a 
man  "  (ut  sup.;  Deut.  iii.  11)  one  is  not  to  expect  a 

distinction  such  as  between  a  "  holy  '' 
3.  Ezekiel's  and  a  **  secular  "  cubit,  for  there  is  no 
Two  Cubits,  foundation  in  Scripture  for  acceptance 

of  the  fact  of  a  "  holy  "  cubit,  ihe  ex- 
pression **  cubit  of  a  man ''  having  no  other  mean- 
ing than  "  common  cubit  "  (cf .  for  a  parallel  expres- 
sion, Isa.  viii.  1,  "  man's  pen  ").  Yet  it  is  seen  with 
great  definiteness  from  Ezekiel  that  in  his  time  there 
was  in  use  a  cubit  other  than  that  employed  in  an 
earlier  period.  He  speaks  in  xl.  5,  xliii.  13  of  the 
cubit  employed  in  measuring  his  temple  as  being 
a  handbreadth  greater  than  that  which  was  in  com- 
mon use  and  was  known  to  his  readers.  Apparently 
the  exact  length  of  his  cubit  is  defined  dther  because 
it  had  wholly  fallen  out  of  use  or  was  less  commonly 
known.  The  whole  passage  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  Ezekiel's  use  of  the  longer  cubit  implies  that  this 
was  the  measure  after  which  Solomon's  Temple  was 
constructed.  Similarly  the  Chronicler  (II  Chron. 
iii.  3)  knew  that  the  Temple  was  built  "  by  cubits 
after  the  first  (i.e.,  old)  measure."  Therefore  there 
had  been  an  earlier  and  greater  cubit  which  was  su- 
perseded by  the  later  and  lesser.  Unfortunately 
nothing  is  known  of  when  and  how  this  superses- 
sion took  place,  when  the  lesser  came  into  recogni- 
tion alongside  of  the  larger  and  when  it  came  into 
universal  use.  It  has  been  held  that  the  small  cubit 
was  already  very  early  in  existence,  reference  being 
made  to  the  Siloam  inscription.  According  to  this 
the  Siloam  tunnel  is  1,200  cubits  long,  and  Conder 
gives  the  measurement  as  537.60  meters;  this  would 
give  for  the  cubit  a  length  of  .448  meter  [  — 17.6 
inches],  and  this  is  a  close  approximation  to  the 
Egyptian  cubit  of  .450  meter.  However,  1,200  is  a 
round  number,  and  whoever  knows  the  Siloam 
tunnel  will  regard  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
measurement  as  giving  so  exact  a  result  that  a  con- 
clusion may  be  reached  upon  the  question  whether 
the  cubit  meant  was  the  greater  or  the  lesser.  A  full 
reserve  is  therefore  becoming  with  reference  to  the 
absolute  length  of  the  older  imit.  And  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  lesser  cubit  of  Ezekiel  could  not 
have  been  employed  in  the  earlier  period.  The  one 
indication  apparently  in  possession  is  that  the  cubit 
of  Esekiel's  time  was  divided  into  six  handbreadths, 
the  old  cubit  being  one  handbreadth  larger,  giving 
the  proportion  of  6  : 7;  really,  however,  this  is  not 
absolutely  certain,  for  the  statement  of  Ezekiel  may 
be  taken  to  mean  that  the  later  cubit  was  a  hand- 
breadth smaller  than  the  earlier,  giving  the  relation 
of  5  :  6.  And  indeed  the  rabbis  speak  of  a  cubit  ap- 
plied to  furnishings  of  the  Temple  which  was  five 
handbreadths  in  length  and  of  one  applied  to  the 
structure  which  was  six  in  length. 

These  questions  have  interest  because  of  the  fact 
that  for  the  definition  of  the  absolute  length  of  the 
Hebrew  cubit  recourse  has  to  be  had  entirely  to 
comparison  with  the  Egyptian  or  the  Babylonian 
cubit.  No  aid  comes  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Just  as  from  the  Siloam  tunnel  no  exact  result  is 
obtained,  so  fails  the  attempt  by  taking  into  ac- 
count the  brazen  laver  (which  held  2,000  baths)  to 
deduce  the  length  of  the  cubit.  No  better  results 
follow  from  the  rabbinic  assertion  that  the  legal 


cubit  had  according  to  tradition  the  length  of  144 
barieycoms  laid  side  by  side.    On  the  other  hand, 

the  size  of  the  Babylonian  and  the 

4.  The     Egyptian  cubit  is  known.    The  first  is 

Cubit,      settled  by  the  discovery  at  Tdloh  in 

Hebrew,    South  Babylonia  (see  Babtlonia,  IV., 

Egyptian,    {  6)  of  a  statue  of  King  Gudea  (see 

Babylonian.  Babtionia,  VI.,  3,  §  3)  which,  carries 

upon  its  knees  a  measure  ¥duch  occurs 
sixteen  times  upon  the  statue.  This  measure  appears 
as  a  little  unit  of  the  length  of  16.5-16.6  millimetois 
[the  equival^it  of  .65845  of  an  inch],  and  this  unit 
is  doubtless  the  fingerbreadth  which  is  so  often 
mentioned  in  antiquity.  Since  in  the  Babylonian  sys- 
tem the  duodecinial  method  rules,  there  would  be  a 
measure  sixty  times  the  length  of  ihe  unit  just  given, 
which  would  be  990-996  millhnetens  ([or  38.9 
inches];  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  margin  of 
variation  or  error  of  six  millimeters).  The  measure- 
ment thus  given  is  in  agreement  with  other  data: 
the  Babylonian  brick  had  a  measurement  of  330 
millimeters  on  one  side  of  its  square  suif  ace.  In  all 
systems  of  the  orient  that  are  known  the  foot  is 
two-thirds  of  the  cubit;  hence  from  the  brick  there 
could  be  inferred  a  cubit  of  about  495  millimeters 
[19.45  inches],  and  this  is  exactly  half  of  the  990 
millimeters  given  above  (or  38.9  inches).  But  the 
Babylonians  had  two  systems,  one  of  which  was 
twice  the  other  in  proportions  (as  appears  also  in 
the  table  from  Senkereh,  where  two  sets  of  measures 
are  given  in  which  thb  relationship  exists).  Whik 
the  Babylonian  system  is  sexagesimal,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Hebrew  system  to  the  Baby- 
lonian, that  there  are  indications  of  this  kind  of  sub- 
division in  the  Hebrew  measures;  the  reed,  Baby- 
lonian and  Hebrew,  is  of  six  cubits,  as  opposed  to 
the  Egyptian.  Taking  the  foot  of  two-thirds  of  a 
cubit  into  consideration,  if  Herodotus  is  right  in  his 
statement  of  a  "  royal  "  and  a  "  common  "  cubit, 
the  division  of  the  cubit  into  twenty-four  finger- 
breadths  follows,  each  of  20.6  millimeters  in  length. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  "  royal "  cubit  was 
longer  by  three  fingerbreadths  than  the  "  common  " 
cubit,  and  the  foot  held  to  this  cubit  the  relation  of 
3  : 5,  and  this  is  the  measure  constantly  met  in 
Babylonian  structures,  and  its  length  is  at  least  550 
millimeters  (21.6  inches).  A  cubit  from  Ushak  in 
Phrygia  measures  555  millimeters,  and  this  does 
not  greatly  differ  from  the  result  of  deduction  from 
the  figures  of  Herodotus  which  would  make  the 
royal  cubit  556.4-557  millimeters.  The  Egyptian 
cubit  does  not  differ  much  from  the  Babylonian 
royal  cubit,  and  in  Egypt  alao  there  appears  a  double 
system — a  large  "  royal  "  cubit  and  the  **  common  " 
one — ^the  latter  of  six  handbreadths  or  twenty-four 
fingerbreadths  (>>=>450  millimeters  [17.685  inches]), 
the  former  of  seven  handbreadths  or  twenty-eight 
fingerbreadths  (525  millimeters  [or  20.6325  inches]). 
At  first  glance  one  might  be  disponed  to  identify 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew  cubit;  in  both  the 
relation  of  the  large  to  the  small  cubit  is  the  same, 
as  are  the  subdivisions.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  reed  correspond, 
while  the  Egyptians  have  a  "  fathom  "  which  con- 
tuns  only  fotur  cubits;  also,  the  traces  of  the  duo- 
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decimal  Bystem  exist  in  the  Babylonian  measures. 
It  is  therefore  well  as  yet  to  be  reserved  in  regard 
to  the  relation  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Egyptian  set 
of  measures.  It  is  of  considerable  significance  that 
Inuthe  fifteenth  century  b.c.  Babylonian  culture  was 
dominant  in  western  Asia;  on  the  other  hand,  while 
the  Hebrew  may  be  derived  ultimately  from  the 
Babylonian,  the  supposition  is  not  excluded  that 
commerce  ^th  Eg3rpt  introduced  modifications. 

It  Is  possible,  then,  to  equate  the  Hebrew  cubit 
with  that  of  Gudea  (of  495  millimeters,  ut  sup.;  for 
Gudea  see  Babtlonia,  VI.,  3,  §  3),  and  after  such 
a  standard  the  Phenician  owners  of  vessels  seem  to 
have  reckoned  the  tonnage  of  their  ships  (their 
measurements  reduce  to  a  solid  standard  of  121.2, 
and  the  basis  of  a  cubit  of  495  millimeters  gives  aa  a 
result  a  solid  standard  of  121.28,  and  this  can  hardly 
be  accidental).  The  larger  cubit  would  correspond 
to  a  smaller  of  424-425  millimeters,  but  this  is  not 
in  evidence  at  all  elsewhere.  If  it  could  be  as- 
sumed that  Ezekiel's  expression  is  inexact  and  that 
the  small  cubit  is  five-sixths  of  the  larger,  the  latter 
would  then  be  412.5  millimeters  long  (the  size  of  the 
early  Italian  cubit,  which  was  derived  from  the 
Babylonian).  But  this  does  not  fiunish  satisfactory 
proof.  In  modem  times  standards  in  different  places 
do  not  exactly  correspond,  even  with  the  advan- 
tages of  scientific  methods;  still  less  can  exact  cor- 
respondence be  supposed  for  antiquity.  Moreover, 
the  "  royal  "  cubit  may  have  been  precisely  defined, 
yet  not  followed  with  exactness  in  the  provinces, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  the  standards  may  have 
varied  considerably. 

In  ascending  scale  the  Hebrews  have  above  the 
cubit  only  the  reed,  which  in  name  and  proportions 
(six  cubits)  agrees  with  the  Babylonian  reed.  All 
further  designations  for  measures 
5.  Larger  of  distance  indicate  not  measures  in 
Measures  the  strict  sense  of  closely  defined 
of  Length,  length,  but  simple  approximations  like 
our  term  "  hour's  journey  "  (cf .  the  ex- 
pressions Sn  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  xlviii.  7,  which  the  Sep- 
tuagint  renders  by  hippodromoa,  "  post-fitation," 
and  the  Syriac  by  parasang;  owing  to  this  last  the 
expression  has  been  taken  to  be  equivalent  to  para- 
sang, the  Perman  measure,  »  5.67  kilometers  [or 
nearly  three  and  a  half  miles];  others  take  it  as  -» 
6.3  kilometers).  Similarly  the  expression  "  a  day's 
journey  "  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  Bible  has  no 
definite  limits.  The  ordinary  journey  of  a  caravan 
means  travel  during  about  six  to  eight  hours;  He- 
rodotus reckoned  the  day's  march  of  Persians  at 
150  to  200  stadia,  representing  continuous  travel 
for  eight  to  ten  hours,  and  of  Romans  at  160  stadia. 
The  case  is  different  with|respect  to  the  **  Sabbath 
day's  journey  "  (Acts  i.  12;  the  expression  does  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  thouf^  the  rabbis  had 
the  expression  tehum  Iiasahabbath).  From  the  pro- 
hibition to  gather  manna  on  the  Sabbath  or  to  go 
forth  from  the  camp  (Ex.  xvi.  26  sqq.)  and  from  the 
delimitation  of  the  Levitical  cities  (Num.  xxxv.  5) 
the  rabbis  concluded  that  2,000  cubits  was  the  ut- 
most distance  allowed  for  travel  on  the  Sabbath. 
There  was  a  tradition  that  the  distance  of  the 
Tabernacle  from  the  limits  of  the  camp  was  2,000 
cubits.    In  the  case  of  cities  the  6tarting->point  of 
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measurement  for  the  Sabbath  day's  journey  waa 
the  outer  wall;  within,  even  were  the  city  as  large  as 
Nineveh,  it  was  permissible  to  travel  without  limi* 
tation.  There  were  also  casuistic  methods  of  ciiv 
cumventing  the  rabbinic  limitation  to  2,000  cubits 
and  extending  it  to  4,000,  though  the  pinpose  for 
which  this  extension  could  be  sought  was  defined 
within  certain  bounds.  Similarly,  a  Jew  who  on  the 
Sabbath  was  caught  on  a  journey  at  a  distance  from 
a  dwelling  might  travel  more  than  2,000  cubits  to 
Uie  nearest  travelers'  shelter.  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  this  distance  of  2,000  cubits  corresponds  to  an 
early  measurement  or  imit  of  distance;  there  was  an 
Eg3rptian  unit  of  1,000  double  steps,  and  the  Talmud 
mentions  a  tradition  that  the  Sabbath  day's  jour- 
ney was  2,000  steps,  while  in  the  same  collection 
pace  and  cubit  are  practical  equivalents.  With  the 
inrush  of  Greek  civilization  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  the  stadion  became  a  part  of  the 
oriental  system  (cf.  U  Maco.  xi.  5,  xii.  9;  John  vi. 
19,  xi.  18;  Rev.  xiv.  20);  the  Olympic  stadion  meas- 
ured 192.27  meters  [-» 629.7  feet],  the  Attic  stadion, 
177.6  or  197.3  meters,  according  to  the  length  given 
to  the  Attic  foot.  The  Romans  introduced  their 
mile,  with  a  length  of  1,478.7  meters  [—approxi- 
mately 1,600  yards]. 

n.  Measures  of  Sui&ce:  As  a  surface  measure 
there  appears  in  the  Bible  only  the  yoke  (Hebr. 
zemedh)^  a  piece  of  land  which  a  man  might  plow 
in  a  day  with  a  yoke  of  oxen.  It  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  E^gyptian  measure  which  Herodotus 
{Hist.,  ii.  168)  calls  arovray  measuring  100  royal 
cubits  square.  But  this  and  other  comparisons  with 
the  Babylonian  measures  of  surface  are  pure  con- 
jectures. A  similar  S3n3tem  of  measuring  land  ob- 
tains among  the  modem  fellaheen  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine. 

nL  Measares  of  Capacity:    While  the  measures 

for  liquids  (water,  wine,  and  oU)  and  those  for  such 

things  as  meal  and  grain  were  not  the  same  among 

the  Hebrews,   they  belonged   to  the 

I.  Dry  and  same  system.    The  smallest  unit,  the 

Liquid      multiple  of  which  made  up  other  meas- 

Measure.  ures,  was  in  Hebrew  the  log  (Septua- 
gint,  kotyli;  Lev.  xiv.  10,  12,  etc.), 
equivalent  in  volume,  according  to  the  rabbis,  to 
six  medium-sized  hen's  eggs.  In  the  one  passage  in 
the  Old  Testament  where  this  occurs,  it  is  as  a  meas- 
ure for  liquids,  but  this  does  not  exclude  its  use  as 
a  dry  measure.  The  next  measure  in  size  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  cab  (Hebr.  Ipab;  Sep- 
tuagint  kabo8),  named  in  II  Kings  vi  25.  Later 
data  imply  that  this  was  used  as  a  dry  measure 
(Photius  calls  it  a  "  measure  for  grain,"  and  Hesy- 
chius  one  "  for  grain  and  wine  ").  According  to 
Joeephus,  paraphrasing  the  passage,  the  cab  eqiuJed 
4  log,  which  agrees  with  the  Talmud  when  it  makes 
a  cab  equal  one^xth  of  a  seah  and  one-third  of  a 
hin.  The  latter  collection  divides  the  cab  into  halves, 
fourths,  and  eighths,  and  this  in  connection  with 
II  Kings  vi.  25  suggests  that  the  designation  "  log  " 
was  seldom  in  use.  Theomer  (or  homer)  (Hebr.  *omer, 
Septuagint  gomer;  Ex.  xvi.  16)  seems  to  have  been  a 
measure  for  grain,  and  a  gloss  to  the  passage  dted 
makes  it  equal  the  tenth  of  an  ephah;  it  is  then  the 
equivalent  of  the  'iasaron  (Septuagint  dekaion,  Jo« 
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aephus,  asaardn;  Ex.  xxix.  40),  designated  usually 
as  "  a  tenth  "  or  as  the  "  tenth  of  an  ephah."  Jo- 
sephus  gives  the  omer  as  equivalent  to  seven  Attic 
cotyls  (ArU,,  III.,  vi.  6).  The  corresponding  meas- 
ure for  liquids  appears  as  the  tenth  of  a  bath  (see 
below,  and  cf.  Eiek.  xlv.  14),  but  no  proper  name 
is  given  for  it.  For  liquids  the  most  common  meas- 
ure is  the  hin,  corresponding  to  the  ephah  for  dry 
measure.  Consequently  the  parts  or  fractions  are 
often  mentioned  (one-half,  one-third,  one^ourth, 
one-sixth;  Ex.  xxix.  40;  Num.  xv.  4;  Esek.  iv.  11). 
Josephus  (AfU.,  III.,  viii.  3)  and  Jerome  (on  Esek. 
iv.  11)  define  the  hin  as  equal  to  two  Attic  choast 
that  is,  to  a  sixth  of  a  metritis  [that  is  about  one  and 
one-half  gallons];  this  gives  the  equation  1  hin "» 12 
log  «  one-half  seah  »  one-sixth  bath,  and  the  Talmud 
often  defines  the  hin  in  this  way.  The  correspond- 
ing dry  measure  is  designated  in  Eaekiel  (xlv.  13) 
as  one-sixth  of  an  ephah,  and  no  proper  name  for 
this  dry  measure  is  known.  The  seah  (Gen.  xviii. 
6  [A.  v.,  "  measure  "];  Josephus,  Ant.^  IX.,  iv.  5, 
wUm;  Septuagint,  metron)  seems  to  have  been  a 
dry  measure,  though  the  Talmud  knows  of  it  as  also 
used  for  liquids.    From  the  translation  by  the  Sep- 


sages  the  kor  appears  as  a  dry  measure.  Josephus 
regards  the  kor  as  the  equivalent  of  ten  medimne. 
The  ti^le  of  measures  of  capacity  given  herewith 
results  from  the  preceding  discussion. 

From  the  last  series  one  might  easily  receive  the 
impression  that  here  is  not  a  pure  sexagesimal  sys- 
tem, but  a  crossing  with  the  decimal  system.  Espe- 
cially does  the  series  1  homer  =10 
3.  The  Basis  ephahs  ^  100  omers  have  this  appear- 
SexagesimaL  ance.  But  an  examination  of  the  series 
shows  that  the  ephah  or  bath,  the  mid- 
dle factor  of  the  series,  is  in  the  Babylonian  series 
purely  sexagemmal,  consisting  of  seventy-two  units 
(the  mina),  and  exactly  so  the  kor  conasts  of  720 
minas,  its  position  in  the  sexagesimal  system  making 
it  not  ten  times  the  ephah  but  twelve  times  the 
maris f  a  unit  which  fell  out  of  the  Hebrew  system ; 
consequently  the  presence  of  what  looks  like  the 
decimal  ssrstem  is  quite  fortuitous.  The  only  rem- 
nant of  the  decimal  system  left  is  the  issaron,  ut 
sup.;  the  measures  indicated  by  asterisks  in  the 
table  below  and  their  relations  show  that  the  issar 
ron  was  not  an  original  part  of  the  system  and  is 
mentioned  in  P  only,  though  Esekiel  has  the  divt- 


4  log-      1   cab 

*7|Ioc  -    *lt  cab  - 

*1   omer 

12  los  -      3   cab  - 

*li  omer  •-    1  hin 

24   log  -      6  cab  - 

^i  omer  -i    2  bin  —    1  wah 

72   log  -    18   cab  - 

10  omer  —    6  hin  «    3  eeah  *    1  ciihiAi 

[3eO   log  -    90   cab  - 

60   omer  -  30  hin  -  15  seah  -    5  ephah  -  1  lethekh] 

720    log  -  180  cab  - 

100  omer  -  60  hin  -  30  aeah  -  10  ephah  -  2  lethekh  •  1  homer 

tuagint  of  ephah  by  "  three  measures ''  and  of 
''  third  "  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  5  by  the  same  word,  it  appears 
that  the  seah  was  equi^ent  to  one-third  ephah  or 
24  log.  The  dry  measure  most  in  use  was  the  ephah, 
and  it  recdves  correspondingly  frequent  mention 
(Ex.  xvi.  36;  Lev.  v.  11,  etc.).  The  passages  in  the 
Bible  indicate  that  in  early  times  as  in  late  it  was 
in  common  use.  Fractions  of  it  which  appear  in  the 
Old  Testament  are  the  third  (Ps.  Ixxx.  5;  disguised 
in  the  A.  V.  by  the  translation  **  measure  ")  and 
the  sixth  (Ezek.  xlv.  13).  The  liquid  measure  cor- 
responding to  the  ephah  was  the  bath  (e.g.,  I  Kings 
vii.  36;  Septuagint  hatoSf  or  metritis;  Josephus, 
ArU.f  VIII.,  ii.  9,  bados),  and  Josephus  makes  this 
equivalent  to  the  Attic  metritis  (about  nine  gallons), 
while  Ezekiel  equates  bath  and  ephah.  A  tenth  is 
mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlv.  14,  corresponding  to  the 
tenth  of  an  ephah,  ut  sup.  A  lethekh  appears  in  Hos. 
iii.  2  (the  only  place  where  it  is  mentioned)  as  a  dry 
measure  (for  barley),  and  is  the  equivalent  of  half 
a  homer  according  to  tradition  (e.g.,  Septuagint 
himikoros;  Vulg.  conts  dimidius);  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  unit  of  this  capacity  existed;  the 
Vatican  manuscript  has  instead  "  bottle  of  wine,'' 
which  better  suits  the  context.  The  largest  meas- 
ure is  the  homer  (Lev.  xxvii.  16;  Isa.  v.  10);  Esekiel 
(xlv.  11)  makes  it  the  equivalent  of  ten  baths  and 
also  of  ten  ephahs,  a  conclusion  from  which  is  that 
the  homer  served  both  for  liquids  and  for  such  things 
as  seed,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Assyrian  imir. 
According  to  Esek.  xlv.  14,  the  kor  and  the  homer 
were  ide^tical  measures;  and  in  a  number  of  pas- 


sion of  the  bath  into  tenths.  In  Ezekiel  in  the  same 
connection  there  is  met  the  division  of  the  bath  into 
sixths,  but  the  early  division  of  the  ephah-bath  was 
into  thirds.  The  bath  (for  liquids)  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  divided  into  tenths;  P  speaks  of  the 
hin  and  its  parts,  which  are  not  derived  from  the 
decimal  system.  In  dry  measure,  conversely,  the 
sexagesimal  seah  and  cab  disappear  and  in  P  are 
displaced  by  the  tenth  of  an  ephaih;  this  is  probably 
to  be  placed  alongside  of  the  introduction  of  certain 
coin-values  and  weights  in  the  later  period.  For 
the  original  system  both  the  issaron  and  the  lethekh 
are  to  be  stricken  out.  A  distinction  of  the  dry 
measure  from  liquid  measure  results  in  the  tables  on 
page  291,  which  exhibit  purely  sexagesimal  features. 
To  these  the  modem  equivalents  are  added. 

As  an  assistance  toward  finding  the  absolute  value 
of  the  capacity  of  these  measures  Thenius  (in  TSK, 
1846,  pp.  72  sqq.,  297  sqq.)  started  with  the  assertion 

of  the  rabbis  already  noted  that  the  vol- 

3.  Absolute  ume  for  the  log  was  equivalent  to  that 

Values,     of  six  eggs,  from  which  he  deduced  that 

the  modem  equivalent  of  the  log  is 
.2945  liter  and  of  the  bath  20.1215  liters.  But  it  is 
evident  that  such  data  afford  no  sure  conclusion, 
and  neither  for  cubit  nor  bath  are  secure  data  avail- 
able. With  regard  to  the  origins  of  the  Hebrew  8>'s- 
tem,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  not  merely  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  different  measures  but 
the  fundamental  measure  remained  the  same  in  the 
adoption  of  the  system  by  the  Hebrews.  The  Egyp- 
tian system  can  not  be  brought  into  connection  here, 
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for  its  standards  proceed  in  regular  geometrical 
ratio--l,  10,  20,  40,  (80),  160  hin.  The  Babylonian 
system  rests  upon  a  sexagesimal  basis;  even  though 
no  direct  inscriptional  data  confirm  this,  all  that 
is  known  of  Persian,  Phenidan,  and  Syrian-Hebrew 
measures  of  capacity  is  consonant  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  all  these  systems  are  one  in  their  main 
features  with  the  Babylonian,  the  source  of  them  all. 
A  means  of  calculation  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
in  quite  early  times  the  Babylonians  defined  their 
measores  of  capacity  by  the  weight  of  water  or  wine. 


lation  to  spices  (Ex.  xxx.  23),  food  (Esek.  ir.  10), 
and  Absalom's  hair  (II  Sam.  xiv.  26);  always  the 
mention  is  of  the  shekel  or  its  multiple  [or  parts]. 

As  an  instrument  of  weighing  the  bal- 
z.  The  ance  is  named  (Hebr.  mo'zenayim,  Lev. 
Shekel     xix.  36;  Job  vi.  2;   Prov.  xi.  1,  etc.)  also 

the  Hebr.  peUa,  or  kaneh  (Prov.  xvi., 
11 ;  Isa.  xlvi.  6).  The  weights  were  usually  of  stone 
(Lev.  xix.  36;  Deut.  xxxv.  13,  etc.),  which  lost  less 
by  abrasion  and  rust  than  metals,  though  lead  is 
named  in  Zech.  v.  7.   The  standard  of  reference  was 


Dbt  Mbaburb. 

kJg- 

.60eUter[- 

.4  quart! 

4Ioc- 

loab    - 

2.024  litera  [- 

1.8    quarte] 

2410S- 

doab    " 

laeah- 

•  12.148  Utera[- 

11       quarts] 

72  log - 

18  cab    - 

3aeah- 

•  1 

ephah  " 

36.44  litera  [  - 

3     peeka] 

720  log  - 

ISOcab    - 

aoaeah- 

•10 

ephah  « 

1       homer  •- 

364.4  atera  [-  7|  buahds] 

Liquid  Mbabubb. 

log- 

.606  liter  [-      .4  quart] 

41og- 

1         cab 

-    2.024  Uten[- 2.13 

quarts] 

12  log - 

3         oab 

-    1 

hin 

-    6.074  litera  [-    6.78  quarts]                                                          | 

72  log - 

18         cab 

-  e 

hifi 

-    1 

bath    -  36.44  litera  [-  [10.1  caUona]                                | 

7201OS- 

180        cab 

-  60 

hin 

-  10 

bath    -     1 

kor      -364.4  litera  [-  101.4  saUons]      1 

Thus  the  unit  of  the  qratem  was  a  measure  (the 
Persian  maris)  which  would  contain  water  the  equiv- 
alent in  weight  of  a  royal  talent  (which  we  would  fix 
at  30.3  kilograms  [» 66.78  lbs.]  were  it  not  that  the 
temperature  of  water  in  the  East  is  higher  than  the 
temperature  assumed  in  reckoning  the  standard 
liter;  an  approximate  reckoning,  taking  this  into 
account,  places  the  value  at  30.37  liters).  Only  ap- 
proximate and  theoretical  conclusions  may  be 
looked  for  in  this  field.  The  maris  was  probably 
divided  into  six  parts,  resulting  in  the  following 
table. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  look  very  far  in  order  to  see 
that  the  incorporation  of  the  decimal  system  here 
(5  and  10  hin,  10  bath)  is  only  apparent,  and  that 
the  sexagesimal  system  rules;  the  basis  is  seen  in 


the  shekel,  and  in  II  Sam.  xiv.  26  the  royal  shekel 
is  named;  by  this  is  meant  not  a  special  standard 
differing  from  that  in  coounon  use,  but  the  impli- 
cation is  rather  that  of  a  normalised  standard.  The 
priestly  codex  speaks  of  a  "  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  " 
(Ex.  xxx.  13,  24,  and  often).  The  shekel  is  divided 
into  halves  (hel^';  Gen.  xxiv.  22)  and  fourths  (I  Sam. 
ix.  8),  which  are  met  as  pieces  of  silver  money  be- 
longing in  the  system  of  weights,  since  in  those  times 
a  system  of  money  [coins]  had  not  been  worked  out 
as  distinct  from  the  system  of  weights.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  "  third  part  of  a  shekel "  of  Neh.  x.  32 
is  rather  a  value  than  a  definite  weight  in  coounon 
use,  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  connection  with 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  money.  In  Esekiel 
(xiv.  12)  there  is  mention  of  a  gera  (''  grain '')  or 


4  minB  — 

1  kapithe 

12  mina  > 

3  kapithe  -     1  hin 

6  kapithe  —    2  hin  —    1    saton 

16  kapithe  —    5  hin  —    21  aata    »    1    maris 

72inina  — 

18  kapithe  -    6  hin  «    3   saU    -    li  maris  -    1    bath 

120  mina  — 

30  kapithe  -  10  hin  -    5    sata    -    2   maris  -    If  bath  -  1  metretes 

720  mina  - 

180  kapithe  -  60  hin  -  30   sata    -  12    maris  -  10    bath  -  6  metretes  - 1  kor 

the  relations  of  the  mina.  The  identity  with  the 
Hebrew  system  is  clear,  except  that  in  the  latter 
the  measures  of  160  and  120  log  are  missing;  com- 
parison shows  that  one  may  equate  the  Hebrew 
log  with  the  Babylonian  mina.  The  other  possibil- 
ity would  be  to  equate  the  log  with  the  sextarius, 
which  would  make  the  homer  equal  to  393.95  liters; 
but  the  very  complete  agreement  of  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Babylonian  systems  render  departure  from  the 
position  taken  above  iinnecessary. 

IV.  Weights:  In  this  department  also  the  data 
given  by  the  Old  Testament  are  scanty.  Apart  from 
connection  with  the  noble  metals,  which  were 
weighed  out  in  payments,  definition  of  weights  is 
seldom  found.     Incidental  mention  is  found  in  re- 


the  twentieth  of  a  shekel  as  a  money  standard,  be- 
longing therefore  to  a  mintage  system;  wherever  it 
appears  elsewhere,  it  is  as  part  of  a  system  by  which 
payment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  shekel  (not  the 
silver  shekel;  cf.  on  these  matters  Bensinger,  Archd- 
oloffie,  pp.  196  sqq.).  As  multiples  of  the  shekel  are 
named  the  mina  (maneh)  and  the  talent.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  respecting  the  mina  that  before  the 
time  of  Ezekiel  it  is  not  mentioned  (I  Kings  x.  17, 
the  minim  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  to  be  changed  to 
me'othf  **  three  hundred  "  [shekels]),  as  shown  by  the 
figures  in  Judges  viii.  26;  I  Sam.  xvii.  5,  7;  II  Sam. 
xxi.  16,  xiv.  26;  II  Chron.  iii.  9,  where  the  weights 
are  given  in  shekels,  not  in  minas.  So  in  later  times 
when  the  mention  is  of  minas,  the  discussion  is  of 
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money,  not  of  weight  pure  and  simple  (Esek.  xlv. 
12;  Em  ii.  69).  It  may  be  concluded  that  in  the 
earlier  period  the  reckoning  of  weights  by  the  mina 
was  not  the  usual  one.  Of  the  relation  of  the  mina 
to  the  shekel  only  late  data  are  afforded;  in  Ex. 
xxxviii.  25  the  free-will  offerings  for  the  sanctuary 
of  603,550  individuals  at  half  a  shekel  each  amounted 
to  100  talents  and  1,775  shekels,  according  to  which 
the  talent  equaled  3,000  shekels,  that  is,  a  talent  is 
60  minas  and  a  mina  is  50  shekels.  This  is  the  reck- 
oning prescribed  by  Eiekiel  (xlv.  12),  where  the 
connection  with  the  apparently  new  division  of  the 
shekel  into  twenty  gera  and  the  mina  into  50  shekels 
makes  the  impression  that  Ezekiel  is  recommending 
either  a  new  or  a  not-general  method  of  reckoning 
for  imiversal  recognition;  and  this  suspicion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Babylonian  system  of  weights. 

The  talent  (Hebrew  kikkar,  **  round,"  Septuagint 
and  New  Testament,  ialarUon)  is  spoken  of  in  con- 


heavy  talent  is  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  60,600 
grams  [or  133.56  lbs.],  and  the  light  or  small  taJrat 
at  half  that;  the  heavy  mina  at  1,010  grams  [or 
about  2.214  lbs.],  and  the  light  mina  at  half  that; 
and  the  heavy  shekel  at  982.4  grams  [or  a  little  less 
than  2  lbs.].  A  reckoning  is  given  by  Lehmaim 
(Zeitsekrift/iir  Ethnologie,  1889,  p.  372)  which  makes 
the  large  mina  from  ten  to  twenty-two  grams  heav- 
ier. Alongside  of  the  "  royal  "  standard,  then,  was 
current  a  lighter  "  common  "  standard.  From  the 
three  weights  which  are  known  as  coming  from  about 
2000  B.C.  Lehmann  reckons  the  value  of  the  li^t 
mina  at  491.2  grams,  and  of  the  heavy  at  982.4 
grams.  The  smaller  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Ro- 
man pound,  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoning 
the  equivalent  of  327.45  grams.  It  was  this  smaller 
mina  which  passed  over  to  the  people  of  Hither 
Asia  and  therefore  to  the  Hebrews.  Confirmation 
of  the  equivalents  stated  here  is  the  remark  of  Jo- 
sephus  {AtU.f  XIV.,  vii.  1)  that  the  gold  mina 
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1  shekel 
50  shekels 
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nection  with  gold  (Ex.  zxv.  39  and  often),  silver 
(Ex.  xxxviii.  25,  and  often),  copper,  "  brass  "  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  29),  and  iron  (I  Chron.  xxix. 
2.  The      7,  where  all  four  metals  are  mentioned). 
Talent;     The  data  in  the  Old  Testament  are  too 
Absolute    scanty  to  afford  a  secure  basis  for  cal- 
Values,     culating  either  the  relative  or  the  ab- 
solute magnitude  of  Hebrew  weights; 
recourse  must  again  be  had  to  the  Babylonian  sys- 
tem, which  unquestionably  was  at  the  basis  of  the 
Hebrew  system.    In  the  sixteenth  century  B.C.,  long 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine, 
all  Syria  and  Palestine  used  the  Babylonian  weights, 
the  tribute  to  the  Egyptian  overlord  being  so  reck- 
oned.   In  the  inscription  at  Kamak  there  is  evident 
the  transference  from  Babylonian  to  Egyptian  sys- 
tems, with  the  former  as  the  basis.    Originally  in 
the  Babylonian  system  of  weights  the  sexagesimal 
order  prevailed,  and  a  talent  was  3,600  shekels  or 
60  minas.    The  weights,  found  by  Layard,  in  the 
shape  of  a  lion  and  a  duck  (cf .  Benzinger,  ArMologief 
p.  195)  show  that,  as  in  measures  of  length,  two  sys- 
tems obtained,  one  of  them  double  that  of  the  other. 
The  weights  found  in  the  excavations  are  usually 
inscribed  as  so  many  minas  "  of  the  king."    The 


weighed  two  (Roman)  pounds,  the  shekel  therefore 
(one-fiftieth  of  a  mina)  was  16.37  grams,  and  con- 
sequently the  mina  of  avoirdupois  (of  sixty  shekels) 
would  from  this  datum  equal  982.  2  grams,  almost 
that  given  above.  The  Hebrew  shekel  may  there- 
fore be  set  down  as  16.37  grams,  the  avoirdupois 
mina  (if  such  was  in  use)  at  982.2  grams,  and  the 
talent  as  58.944  kilograms  [utsup.,  where  equiva- 
lents in  ounces  and  pounds  are  given]. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  this  S3^stem  underwent 
change.    While  the  talent  of  sixty  minas  remained, 
there  is  found  in  use  among  Greeks,  Persians,  and 
Hebrews  the  division  of  the  mina  into 
3.  Changes  fifty  shekels;  but  while  the  shekel  re- 
Introduced,  tained  its  value,  the  mina  and  the 
talent  were  correspondingly  reduced. 
This  alteration  seems  to  have  come  from  a  mintage 
system,  in  which  reckoning  was  based  u]X)n  the 
^ekel.    Since  this  was  found  more  convenient  in 
use,  3,(XX)  being  an  easier  number  to  reckon  than 
3,600,  the  same  division  passed  over  into  the  sys- 
tem of  weights,  and  there  came  into  use  an  avoirdu- 
pois talent  of  3,000  shekels.    There  is  here  the  be- 
ginning of  that  strife  between  the  decimal  and  the 
sexagesimal  system  which  has  waged  ever  since. 
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Support  for  the  former  came  from  Egypt,  mediated 
by  the  PheniciaDS.  The  influence  of  the  decimal 
system  is  seen  in  the  priest  code,  and  first  near  the 
time  of  the  exile  this  method  made  its  way  among 
the  Israelites.  Inasmuch  as  the  shekel  always  re- 
mained the  same,  it  is  not  with  the  change  just 
spoken  of  that  the  priest  code  has  to  do  when  it 
speaks  of  the  "  shekel  of  the  sanctuary."  It  has 
been  suspected  by  some  that  a  standard  shekel  was 
kept  in  the  Temple.  This  is  possible,  but  in  any 
case  there  is  not  involved  a  **  common ''  weight 
which  was  according  to  the  rabbis  only  half  as  large, 
of  which  there  is  no  other  indication.  Yet  it  is 
known  that  the  sUver  shekel  of  the  coinage  was 
smaller,  weighing  only  14.55  grams.  Since  in  all 
cases  where  the  adjunct "  of  the  sanctuary  "  is  given 
the  discussion  concerns  payment  to  the  sanctuary, 
it  would  be  self-evident,  if  nothing  more  were  said, 
that  the  expression  "  shekel,"  without  reference  to 
the  shekel  of  mintage,  would  not  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  shekel  of  avoirdupois.  According  to 
the  preceding,  the  result  will  be  the  two  tables 
for  Hebrew  weights,  as  given  on  page  292. 

In  both  systems  the  small  mina  (which  was  not 
in  use  by  the  Hebrews)  was  half  as  large. 

For  use  in  conmierce  as  currency,  if  the  same  sys- 
tem applied  to  gold  and  silver,  great  difficulty  arose 
on  aocotmt  of  the  ratio  of  value  (1  :  13)  which  was 
constant  in  antiquity.  This  ratio  was  one  which 
was  unusable  as  reduced  to  weight.  Convenience, 
therefore,  required  another  basis  in  the  reckoning 
of  values  in  silver  and  gold,  a  basis  which  would 
produce  an  easy  subdivision  with  reference  to  the 
gold  unit  and  on  the  other  hand  would  fit  well  into 
the  system  of  weights.  So  for  gold  there  was  in  use 
the  later  proportion  as  given  in  the  last  table.  The 
result  was  twofold. J  There  came  into  being  a  silver 
shekel  which  was  a  tenth  of  the  value  of  the  gold 
shekel;  but  among  Phenicians  the  silver  shekel  was 
one-fifteenth  of  the  value  of  the  gold  shekel.  This 
gives  a  weight  for  the  Babylonian  shekel  (one-six- 
tieth of  the  small  common  mina)  of  10.91  grams  and 
for  the  Jews  of  14.55  grams  (since  they  had  not  the 
small  mina);  the  silver  shekel  of  the  Maccabees 
varies  between  14.50  and  14.65  grams.  The  tables 
for  Jewish  and  Persian  silver  above  will  afford  com- 
parison with  the  tables  of  weights. 

(I.  Benzinger.) 
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THX  BXBLB. 

WEIHBISCHOF:  A  suffragan,  or  assistant  bishop, 
differing  from  a  Coadjutor  (q.v.)  Jin  having  no  power 
of  independent  jurisdiction.  Such  suffragans  first 
arose  in  the  seventh  century,  when,  the  oriental 
bishops  being  driven  from  their  dioceses  by  the 
Saracens,  the  thirty-seventh  canon  of  the  Trullan 
Council  of  692,  supplementing  the  older  canons 
(ConstUiUianea  apostoliaBf  canon  xxxviii. ;  (Douncil  of 
Antioch  [341]  canon  xviii.),  safeguarded  the  rights 
of  these  prelates.  Later,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  their  services  were  utilized  in  Spain  by 
allowing  them  to  assist  in  episcopal  functions,  in 
other  regions,  and  new  bishops  were  also  conse- 
crated for  the  dioceses  which  were  in  the  power  of 
the  unbelievers  (Mansi,  ConciUa,  xviii.  183,  219;  cf. 
Bishop,  Titular).  After  the  abrogation  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Chorepiscopus  (q.v.),  authority  was 
accorded  these  bishops  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
assistants  in  matters  exclusively  episcopal,  thus  do- 
ing away  with  the  difficulty  of  securing  such  assist- 
ants or  representatives,  this  difficulty  arising  from 
the  eighth  canon  of  the  Nicene  Council  of  325,  which 
allowed  but  one  bishop  to  be  consecrated  for  each 
diocese.  The  number  of  these  exiled  bishops  in- 
creased, more  especially  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  Latin  dioceses  founded  in  the  orient  after 
the  Crusades  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  unbe- 
lievers, though  bishops  continued  to  be  consecrated 
for  these  dioceses  rather  as  a  matter  of  principle 
than  from  any  hope  of  soon  regaining  possession  of 
the  sees.  Clement  V.,  on  account  of  the  abuses  which 
grew  out  of  these  conditions,  made  the  nomination 
and  consecration  of  such  bishops  directly  depend- 
ent from  the  papal  chair. 

At  first  the  auxiliary  pomtion  of  the  suffragan 
bishops  was  only  temporary,  and  they  often  changed 
the  dioceses  wherein  they  discharged  their  duties. 
Yet  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  the  suffragans 
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sought  to  obtain  fuller  powers,  and  they  were  suo 
cessful  in  their  efforts  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  they  were  consecrated  either  for  a 
long  term  or  for  life,  with  the  ajssurance  of  a  stated 
revenue. 

These  epiacopi  Htidares  (the  title  officially  given 
them  by  Leo  XIII.  in  1881),  formerly  called  epia- 
copi in  partibua  infiddium  (and  also  ntdlatenseSf  aiv- 
nulares),  are  bishops  consecrated  for  a  diocese  for- 
merly Roman  Catholic,  though  at  the  time  in  the 
hands  of  unbelievers  (though  not  of  Protestants). 
They  are  appointed  solely  by  the  pope,  and  perform 
the  same  ceremonies  and  fulfil  the  same  duties  as  do 
the  regular  bishops,  and,  since  the  Roman  Curia 
holds  strictly  to  the  tradition  that  these  suffragans 
really  possess  a  diocese,  they  receive  with  their  nomi- 
nation a  dispensation  from  residence  in  these  dioceses. 
They  have  a  seat  and  a  vote  in  the  general  council, 
and  are  subject,  like  all  other  bishops,  to  the  pope, 
and  not  to  the  diocesans  in  whose  sees  they  reside. 

The  titular  bishops  are  composed  of  the  following 
classes:  (1)  Those  who  assist  the  diocesan  bishops 
in  the  performance  of  episcopal  functions  (hence 
called  vicarii  in  pontificalibits,  epiacopi  attxUiares,  or 
epiacopi  auffraganei).  The  suffragan  can  not,  how- 
ever, discharge  episcopal  functions  merely  by  the 
direct  nomination  of  the  pope,  for  he  must  also  be 
specifically  commissioned  by  his  diocesan  both  for 
special  cases  and  for  general  assistance.  By  revo- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or 
by  the  latter's  resignation  or  death,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  suffragan  cease,  but  not  his  stipend,  which 
can  be  revoked  only  by  the  pope  or  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Council.  If,  however,  the  new  bishop 
desires  to  retsun  the  suffragan  as  an  assistant,  he  is 
obliged  to  remain.  (2)  The  Greek  bishops  residing 
in  Rome,  San  Benedetto  di  Ullano,  and  Palermo, 
who  ordain  Greek  Uniate  priests  throughout  Italy. 
(3)  The  principal  army  prelates,  when  the  army 
is  exempt  from  ordinary  episcopal  jurisdiction,  as 
is  the  case  in  Austria.  (4)  The  apostolic  vicars  in 
the  missionary  fields.  (5)  Lastly,  the  apostolic 
nuncios  and  some  of  the  Roman  prelates  are  usually 
appointed  titular  bishops  or  archbishops;  and  this 
promotion  is  alao  accorded  to  other  ecclesiastics  as 
an  honorary  distinction.  Since  titular  bishops  can 
draw  no  incomes  from  their  sees,  they  are  often  per- 
mitted by  papal  indult  to  retain  benefices  ordinarily 
incompatible  with  episcopal  consecration. 

The  Hungarian  titular  bishops  differ  from  the 
others  in  that  they  are  priests,  and  receive  the  title 
of  bishop  only  from  the  king.  In  England  the  posi- 
tion of  the  suffragans  was  regulated  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  1534,  but  none  were  nominated  after  1592  until 
1870,  when  a  suffragan  was  appointed.  Since  then 
the  institution  has  been  revived.  [In  the  American 
branch  of  the  Anglican  communion  there  is,  at  the 
present  time,  considerable  agitation  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  suffragan  bishops  as  distinct  from  the 
bishops  coadjutor,  and  such  have  been  created. 
See  Pbotestaio'  Episcopalians,  II.,  1.] 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuogbapht:  L.  Thomaasm,  VHub  H  nova  eccleaia  dig- 
ciplina,  I.,  i..  chaps.  27-28,  Paris,  1728;  A.  H.  Andreuoci, 
De  epiacopo  tittdari  aeu  in  partibua  infiddium^  Rome,  1732; 
P.  HioBchius,  KirchenreefU,  ii.  171  sqq.,  Beriin,  1871; 
Archiv  fUr  katholiacheM  Kirchenrecht,  xlvi.  201  sqq..  U.  146. 


WEINEL,  voi'nel,  HEinRICH:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Vonhausen  (a  village  near  BQdingoi, 
27  m.  n.e.  of  Frankfort),  Hesse,  Apr.  29, 1874.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Giessen  and  Ber- 
lin (Ph.D.,  Gieasen,  1898)  and  at  the  aeminary  for 
preachers  at  Friedberg,  Hesse.  He  became  i»ivat- 
docent  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1899,  in  the 
following  year  went  to  Bonn  as  privat^iooent  and 
inspector  of  the  Evangelical  theological  foundation 
there.  In  1904  he  became  extraordinary  professor 
of  New-Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of 
Jena,  and  ordinary  professor  in  1907.  Besides 
editing  the  collection  loiown  as  Ld)enafragen,  Schrif- 
ten  und  Reden  (Tubingen,  1904  sqq.),  he  has  written 
Die  Wirkungen  dea  Oeiatea  und  der  Geiater  im  nath- 
apoatoliachen  ZeiiaUer  bia  avf  Irendua  (Freiburg, 
1899);  Die  NichUdrchUchen  und  die  freU  Theologie 
(Ttkbingen,  1903);  Jeaua  im  neunzeknten  Jahrhunr 
dert  (1903);  Die  Gleiehniaae  Jeau  (Ldpac,  1904); 
Paidua,  der  Menach  und  aein  Werk:  Die  Entaiekung 
der  Kirche,  dea  Ckriatentuma  und  dea  Dogmaa  (Tu- 
bingen, 1904;  Eng.  transl.  by  G.  A.  Bienemann,  Si. 
Paul,  the  Man  and  hia  Work,  London,  1906);  Die 
tarckriaUiche  und  die  heuHge  Miaaion  (1907);  Die 
SUUung  dea  Urckriatentum  zwn  Stoat  (1906);  Ihaen, 
Bjomaon,  NieUaehe,  Indwidualiamua  tmd  Ckriaten- 
tum  (1908);  lat  daa  liberale  Jeaidnld  tmderU^t 
(1910) ;  and  Bibliache  Theologie  dea  Neuen  TeatamenU 
(1911). 

WEIN6ARTE1T,  vcdn^gOr^'ten,  HERHAHll: 
Church  historian;  b.  at  Berlin  Mar.  12,  1834;  d. 
at  Pdpelwitz  Sanitarium,  near  Breslau,  Apr.  25, 
1892.  His  determination  to  be  a  theologian,  settled 
when  he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  was  in  part  a 
result  of  influences  arising  in  the  family  of  his 
mother,  her  father  being  interested  in  the  Berlin 
controversy  concerning  hymn-books,  and  her  uncle 
being  the  missionary  to  the  Hottentots,  Leonhard 
Ebner,  at  whose  house  Hermann  met  many  returned 
missionaries.  Hermann  received  his  early  education 
in  Berlin,  then  went  in  1853  to  Jena  and  Berlin  for 
his  theological  studies,  at  the  latter  place  taking  his 
licentiate  in  1857.  The  same  year  he  received  per- 
mission to  teach  in  the  theological  faculty  of  Jena, 
and  in  1858  became  teacher  at  the  Joachimsthal 
Gymnasium,  giving  instruction  in  religion,  Hebrew, 
(jrerman,  French,  and  geography,  and  making  a  rep- 
utation as  an  excellent  teaclier;  this  post  he  com- 
bined with  work  as  privat-docent  at  Berlin,  and 
then  became  teacher  at  a  Realschule  in  Berlin,  going 
in  1873  as  ordinary  professor  to  Marburg,  though 
he  had  in  1872  become  subject  to  a  nervous  com- 
plaint from  which  he  never  recovered;  in  1876  he 
was  called  to  Breslau,  where  he  labored  till  in  1886 
he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  whicli  practically 
ended  his  life-work. 

His  literary  work  began  with  his  "  prognsns" 
issued  while  he  was  at  Berlin  in  1861  and  1864.  He 
was  the  author  of  Paacal  ala  Apologet  dea  Chriaten- 
thuma  (Leipsic,  1863);  Daa  Wunder  der  Eracheinvng 
Ckriati  (1867),  a  criticism  of  Strauss'  LAen  JeaujOr 
deutache  VoUc,  which  can  hardly  become  antiquated, 
so  full  is  it  of  historical  knowledge;  Die  RevohUuma- 
kirchen  Englanda  (1868),  in  which  a  beginning  was 
made  of  using  in  Clermany  the  work  of  Carlyle;  and 
especially  of  the  ZeittcffeUen  und  Ud)erbUcke  zvx 
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Kirchengeschiehie  (Berlin,  1870;  6th  ed.  completely 
recast  and  brought  down  to  date  by  Carl  Franklin 
Arnold,  LetpdCi  1905 — [the  standard  work  of  its 
kind  in  Gerznan]) .  His  later  works  will  not  have  the 
permanence  of  his  earlier  productions,  nor  do  they 
merit  it,  for  instance,  his  Ursprung  des  M&nchihunu 
im  nachconskmUniachenZeUalier  (Gotha,  1877)  being 
superseded  by  the  studies  of  Bomemann,  Hamack, 
Grutzmacher,  and  others.  He  was  the  editor  also 
of  Richard  Rothe's  Vorleaunifen  Hber  Kirchenge- 
schichie.  His  lectures  would  probably  richly  repay 
printing,  his  knowledge  of  English  and  French,  his 
sententious  diction,  and  his  clearness  of  treatment 
giving  him  eminence  as  a  writer  and  lecturer. 

(F.  Arnold.) 

WEISMAim,  CHRISnAN  EBERHARD:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Hirschau  (20  m.  w.  of 
Stuttgart),  Wlirttemberg,  Sept.  2,  1677;  d.  at 
Tubingen  May  26, 1747.  He  was  educated  at  Tu- 
bingen, and  was  then  deacon  at  Calw  (1701-04), 
court  chaplain  at  Stuttgart  (1704-07),  and  teacher 
of  church  history  and  philosophy  in  the  gymnasium 
of  the  same  city  (1707-21),  until  in  1721  he  was 
called  to  Tubingen  as  professor  of  theology,  being 
also  provost  of  St.  George's  after  1729.  He  had  a 
marked  tendency  toward  pietism,  and  an  equal 
hostility  toward  the  Collegialism  (q.v.)  of  C.  M. 
Pfaff  (q.v.)  and  the  philosophy  of  G.  W.  Leibnitx 
and  Christian  Wolff  (qq.v.).  He  was  a  distin- 
guished preacher,  and  the  author  of  some  hymns 
much  admired  at  the  time.  His  principal  works 
were  IniroducUo  in  memorabilia  ecdesiastica  his- 
toriag  sacra  Novi  TestamerUi,  maxime  vero  acecvlorum 
primorum  el  novieeimorum  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1718^ 
1719);  OraHones  academiae  de  eausia  cur  tot  eximia 
Dei  dona,  nostra  maxime  cetate,  vt  pLurimum  sine 
fructu  pereant  (Tubingen,  1729);  and  Institutionee 
theologioB  exegeUco-dogmaticx  (1739). 

Bibliographt:  J.  Brueker,  BUd^taol  htuHfftn  Tag—  Icbm- 
dn  SekriftuUlUr,  Augsburg,  1741;  K.  Klttpfd,  G^aekiehU 
der  UniPtrHtM  TUbingen,  pp.  160  sqq.,  TQbingen  1849; 
C.  W«iuftcker,  Fettprogramm  fiir  4»  SdkularftUr  dtf 
UniveraiUU  TUbingtn,  ib.  1877. 

WEISS,  vois,  ADAM:  German  Reformer;  b.  at 
Crailsheim  (48  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  about  1490; 
d.  there  Sept.  25,  1534.  He  came  of  a  distinguished 
family,  and  was  named  after  a  relative  who  was 
canon  at  Ansbach;  he  was  educated  at  Mainz,  and 
taught  there  1512-21 ;  he  was  enthusiastic  in  d^ense 
of  Humanism,  and  combined  with  this  in  his  teaching 
work  lectures  on  Genesis  and  on  the  **  Sentences  " 
of  Peter  Lombard.  At  the  end  of  1521  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  Crailsheim,  which  work  he  un- 
dertook in  an  Evangelical  spirit,  introducing  a  new 
church  order.  He  was  in  correspondence  with 
Zwingli,  whose  advice  he  sought,  and  soon  won  in- 
fluence in  the  margravate  of  Brandenburg;  and 
though  he  was  not  the  clerical  superior,  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  real  leader  in  his  district.  While  the 
Reformation  was  making  headway  in  the  region, 
the  wife  of  the  Margrave  Casimir  was  strongly  Ro- 
man Catholic,  BO  that  there  was  a  reactionary  tend- 
ency against  which  progress  was  to  be  made.  Weiss 
worked  in  accord  with  Johann  Rurer  of  Ansbach; 
and  though  the  latter  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
work  and  flee,  so  strongly  was  the  tide  flowing 


against  reform,  Weiss  determined  to  stay  at  his 
post,  where  he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  work. 

After  the  death  of  Casimir,  Sept.  21,  1527,  Weiss 
stimulated  the  new  ruler,  G^eorg,  to  order  a  thor- 
oughgoing carrying  out  of  the  Reformation,  and 
was  directed  to  perfect  measures  to  that  end,  in  com- 
pany with  Johann  Schopper  of  Heilsbronn  and 
Andreas  Althamer  (q.v.)  of  Ansbach.  The  next 
year  he  made  attempts  at  a  documentary  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  the  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  contributed  the  preliminary  formulation  to 
one  of  the  earliest  confessional  statements  of  the 
period.  Weiss  acted  as  superintendent.  In  1529 
he  accompanied  the  Margrave  Georg  to  the  Diet  of 
Speyer  as  chaplain  and  councilor,  and  his  work  there 
was  so  appreciated  that  the  margrave  took  him, 
with  Brens,  Rurer,  and  others,  to  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg in  1530,  where  his  advice  was  sought  on  the 
wei^tiest  matters;  he  also  preached  there  and  won 
the  regard  even  of  the  most  influential  Roman 
Catholic  theologians. 

In  carrying  out  Reformation  principles,  Weiss 
was  influential  beyond  the  boimdaries  of  the  mar- 
gravate of  Brandenburg-Ansbach.  He  supported 
Johann  Brens  of  Hall  (q.v.)  from  1523  onwud,  and 
Hall  itself  sent  for  his  advice  in  regard  to  important 
matters.  He  was  in  dose  relations  also  with  Erhard 
Schnepf,  Theobald  Billican,  Kaspar  L5ner  (qq.v.), 
and  with  Leonhard  Culmann,  the  poet  and  teacher 
of  Nuremberg;  in  September  of  1524  Johannes 
Poliander  (q.v.)  sought  his  friendship  and  intimacy. 
Carlstadt  tried  to  win  him  over,  in  1525,  but  failed. 
Weiss'  early  tendency  was  rather  in  the  direction  of 
Zwinglian  teaching,  but  in  the  matter  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  he  took  wholly  the  side  of  Luther,  whom  he 
highly  honored.  Indeed,  he  regarded  Luther's  wri- 
tings as  a  great  treasury,  while  Luther  wrote  to  the 
margrave.  May  21, 1527,  extolling  the  worth  of  Weiss 
and  Rurer.  Weiss  was  a  prophet  honored  in  his 
own  country,  and  one  of  his  abiding  labors  was  the 
foimdation  of  the  church  library. 

(G.  BOSSBRT.) 

Bibuograpbt:  G.  Veeaenmeyer,  Kleine  BeUrOge  tur  0&- 
9ehieht6  dea  Reiehttaoa  mu  Avoiturg^  1630^  pp.  116  sqq.. 
Nurambeis,  1830;  Acta  in  Cam%Hi$  Auguaiania  gwadanit 
in  K.  £.  FAntemann,  Urkundenbuch  rar  GewAicAte  daa 
Beiehalaga  in  AvgAurg,  Halle,  1833-35;  J.  Hartmann 
and  C.  Jflc^r,  Johann  Brena,  2  vols.,  Hambuxs,  1840-42; 
O.  Boasert,  in  SchtoObiacKer  Merkur,  1879,  no.  153;  The- 
ologiacha  Stttdian  aiu  WUrUamberg,  1880,  pp.  190  sqq., 
1882,  pp.  183,  314  sqq.,  1883,  pp.  30  sqq.,  1885,  pp.  1  sqq.; 
H.  Westermeyer,  Die  brandanbtirgiaeh-nitimbargiacha 
Kirehentfiaiiation  .  .  .  IBtSSS,  Eriangen,  1894;  Bei- 
trOge  ttar  bayeriachen  Kirchengeaehichte^  v.  226  sqq..  vii.  32 
8qq.,  241  sqq.,  Erlansen,  1898-1900;  K.  Schombaum, 
Die  SteUung  daa  Markgrafen  Kaaimir  von  Brandenburg 
Mur  reformatoriaehen  Bewegung  .  .  .  16B4-^t  NurembexVt 
1900;  idem,  Zur  Politik  dea  Markgrafen  Oeorg  von  Bran- 
denburg .  .  .  1698-SB,  Munich,  1906;  T.  Kolde,  Andreaa 
AUhamer,  Erlancen,  1895;  ADB,  xU.  554. 

WEISS,  CARL  PHILIPP  BERITHARD;  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  KOnigsberg  June  20,  1827.  He 
was  educated  at  the  imiversities  of  KOnigsberg, 
Halle,  and  Berlin  (1844r48);  became  privatniocent 
at  the  university  of  his  native  city  (1852);  associ- 
ate professor  (1857) ;  and  was  divisional  pastor  there 
(1861-63);  was  professor  of  New-Testament  exe- 
gesis at  Kiel  (186^77),  being  also  a  member  of  the 
Kiel  consistory  (1874-77);  since  1877  he  has  been 
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professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  being  also  member  of  the  Berlin  con- 
sistory (1879-^) ;  supreme  consistonal  ooimcilor  and 
cotmcilor  to  the  department  of  public  worship  (1880- 
1899);  president  of  the  Central  Committee  for  the 
Inner  Mission  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church 
(1887-96);  vice-president  since  1896.  Besides  ed- 
iting the  New  Testament  in  Greek  (1 1  parts,  Leipeic, 
1902;  small  edition,  3  vols.,  1902-05)  and  Geiman 
(2  vols.,  1904),  as  well  as  preparing  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  editions  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  commentary  on 
Mark  and  Luke  (Gdttingen,  1878-1901),  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  editions  of  John  (1880-1902),  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  editions  of  Romans  (1881-99),  the 
seventh  to  the  ninth  editions  of  Matthew  (1883- 
1897),  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  editions  of  the  pas- 
toral epistles  (188&-1902),  the  fifth  and  sixth  edi- 
tions of  Hebrews  (1888-97),  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
editions  of  the  Johaimine  epistles  (1888-1900),  he 
has  written  Z)erpe^ni8c^LeAH»e^jf  (Berlin,  1855); 
Der  Philipperbfief  (1859);  Der  johanneiache  Lekih^ 
griff  (1862);  Lehrbuch  der  hibliachen  Theologie  dea 
Neuen  TestamenU  (1868;  Eng.  transl..  Biblical  The- 
ology oj  the  New  Testament,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1882- 
1883);  Daa  Markua-Evangdium  und  aeine  synoptv- 
schen  ParaUelen  (1872);  Daa  MaUMua-Evangdium 
und  seine  Lukaa-ParaUelen  (Halle,  1876);  Das  Leben 
Jesu  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1882;  Eng.  tnmial.,  3  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1883^84);  LekHntch  der  EirdeUung  in 
das  Neue  Testament  (1886;  Eng.  transl..  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament,  2  vols.,  London,  1889); 
Die  Johannesapokalj/pse  (Leipsic,  1891);  Die  katho- 
lischen  Brief e  (1892);  Die  ApostelgeschichU  (1893); 
Das  Neue  Testament,  textkriHsche  Untersuchung  und 
TexthersteUung  (3  vols.,  1894-1900);  Die  paulinv- 
schen  Brief e  im  berichtigten  Text  (1896);  Der  Codex 
D  in  der  Apostelgeschichte  (1897);  Die  vier  Evange- 
lien  im  berichtigten  Text  (1900);  Die  Religion  des 
Neuen  Testaments  (Stuttgart,  1903;  Eng.  transl., 
New  York,  1905);  Die  GeschichdichkeU  des  Mar- 
kus-Evangdiums  (Groes-Lichterfeld,  1905);  DieQuelr 
ten  des  Lukas-Evangdiums  (Stuttgart,  1907); 
Die  QueJlen  der  synoptischen  Ueberlieferung  (Leip- 
sic, 1908);  Morgenandachten  Hber  evangdische 
Texte  (1909);  Abendandachten  Hber  apostolische  Texts 
(1910);  Der  Hdrr&erbrief  in  zeUgeschichOicher  Be- 
leuchtung  (Leipsic,  1910). 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  A.  BxigiES,  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  pas- 
sim, New  York,  1899;  H.  S.  Nash,  Hial,  of  the  Hioher 
CrUiciam  of  the  N,  T.,  ib.  1900. 

WEISS,  JOHANNES:  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Kiel  Dec.  13,  1863.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Marburg,  Berlin,  Gdttingen,  and  Bres- 
lau  (1882-88);  became  privat-docent  at  Grottingen 
(1888),  and  associate  professor  of  New-Testament 
exegesis  (1890);  professor  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
University  of  Marburg  (1895-1908);  since  1908  he 
has  held  the  same  position  at  Heidelberg.  Besides 
editing  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments  neu  Ober- 
setzt  und  far  die  Gegenwart  erkldrt  (2  vols.,  Gottingen, 
1906),  he  has  written  Der  Bamabasbrief  (Berlin, 
1888);  Die  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche  GoUes  (Gdt- 
tingen, 1893);  Kommentar  zum  Lukas-Evangdium 
(1893);  Die  Nachfolge  Christi  und  die  Predigt  der 
Gege7}wnrt  (1895);  BeitrSge  zur  paulinische  Rhetorik 
(1897; ;  I  'tber  die  Abaicht  und  den  literarischen  Char- 


akter  der  Apostelgeschichte  (1S&7);  Die  Idee  des  Reidu 
GoUes  in  der  Theologie  (Giessen,  1900);  Die  chriM- 
liche  Freiheii  und  die  VerkHndigung  des  Apaddi 
Paulus  (Gdttingen,  1902);  Das  dltesie  Evangdium 
(1903);  Die  Offenbarung  des  Johannes  (1904);  Dif 
Aufgaben  der  neutestamenUichen  Wissenschaft  (190S) : 
Ckristus,  die  Anf&nge  des  Dogmas  (1909);  Paulus 
und  Jesus  (Berlin,  1909;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1909, 
New  York,  1910);  Jesus  im  Glavben  des  Urchristen- 
tums  (1910);  Jesus  von  Nazareth,  Mythus  oder  Gt- 
schichtet  (1910);  and  the  volume  on  0>rinthians  in 
the  Kritiseh-exegetischer  Kommentar  Ober  das  Neut 
Testament  (Gdttingen,  1910). 

WEISS,  NATHAN AEL  ElOLE:  French  Re- 
formed; b.  at  La  Croix-aux-Mines,  near  Saint-Di^ 
(45  m.  s.e.  of  Nancy),  Mar.  27,  1845.  He  studied  at 
the  Protestant  Gymnasium  of  Strasburg  (B.D., 
1867);  was  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Count  de  Maupeau 
(1867-69);  pastor  of  the  Reformed  £gUse  de  la 
Glacihre,  Paris  (1869-71);  missionary  agent  to  the 
Paris  Sunday-school  Society  (1871-75);  pastor  at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine  (1875^85).  Since  1885  he  has 
been  Ubrarian  of  the  Stmday-school  Society,  Paris, 
and  is  also  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  History 
of  French  Protestantism.  He  has  been  a  membo' 
of  the  consistory  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Paris 
since  1879,  and  is  an  "  advocate  of  what  is  called 
*  new  theology.'  "  He  puts  his  strength  into  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  History  of  French 
Protestantism,  and  is  the  acknowledged  authority 
in  this  department  of  research.  He  has  written 
Dupiessis-Momay  comme  thSohgien  et  comme  charac- 
the  politique  (Strasburg,  1867);  Le  Nax^rage  de  la 
ViUe  du  Havre  et  du  Loch  Earn  (Paris,  1874);  La 
Sortie  de  France  de  Claude  Brousson  (Orleans,  1885); 
and  La  Chambre  ardente  (Paris,  1889). 

WEISS,  PANTALEON.    See  CAin>iDX7B. 

WEIZSAECKER,  vait8'8ek''ker,  KARL  HEIN- 
RICH  VON:  German  theologian;  b.  at  Oehringen 
(35  m.  n.n.w.  of  Stuttgart)  Dec.  11,  1822;  d.  at 
Tubingen  Aug.  13, 1899.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  seminary  at  Schdntal  and  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen;  became  privat-docent  at  Tubingen, 
1847;  minister  at  Billingsbach,  1848;  preacher  to 
the  court  at  Stuttgart,  1851;  assistant  in  the  Kul- 
tusministerium,  1856;  associate  in  the  consistory, 
1859;  professor  at  Tubingen  as  successor  of  Baur 
in  church  history,  1861 ;  and  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity, 1890.  As  early  as  1856  he  began  contribu- 
tions to  theology  in  his  joint  efforts  in  founding  and 
editing  JahrbOcher  fUr  deutsche  Theologie,  an  activ- 
ity which  he  extended  later  by  contributions  to  such 
journals  as  the  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken 
and  the  Theologische  Litteraturzeitung.  He  was  the 
author  of  Zur  Kritik  des  Bamabas-Briefes  aus  dem 
Codex  Sinaiticus  (Tubingen,  1863) ;  Untersudnmgen 
Ober  die  evangdische  Geschichte  (Gotha,  1864),  a  work 
which  placed  Weizsacker  in  the  front  rank  of  writers 
on  early  Christianity;  and  Die  christliche  Kirche  im 
apostolische  Zeitalter  (Freiburg,  1886,  3d  ed.,  1902; 
Eng.  transl..  The  Apostolic  Age,  2  vols.,  London, 
1894-95),  which  was  preceded  by  a  series  of  special 
studies  that  prepared  the  way  and  appeared  in  va- 
rious journals.    In  this  work  he  turned  the  tide  of 
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criticism  by  insisUiig  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
careful  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  his- 
torical and  the  philosophical  elements,  there  being 
original  apostolic  reminiscences  as  fundamental  as 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  only  in  the  development 
of  these  reminiscences  they  had  become  interwoven 
with  a  sublime  philosophy.  The  hypothesis  of  the 
evolution  of  Christianity  from  a  PauUne-Petrine  op- 
position was  undermined  and  positions  determined 
for  a  new  advance  in  historical  investigation.  But 
the  new  position  taken  by  Weizsficker  was  the  union 
of  a  historico-personal  and  a  mystical-idealistic  ele- 
ment in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  ever  regarded  him- 
self as  related  in  spirit  and  method  to  Baur,  a  thank- 
ful student  of  that  master,  and  in  this  respect  his 
UrUenvchungen  named  above  bears  out  his  diums. 
While  Weixs&cker's  scholarship  is  to  be  recognised, 
his  practical  ability  should  also  receive  acknowledg- 
ment. As  pastor  among  peasants,  in  official  service 
in  the  consistory  and  elsewhere,  as  professor  com- 
ing into  contact  with  students,  as  rector  and  chan- 
oeUor  of  the  university,  he  displayed  ever  a  keen 
aense  of  the  fitness  of  things  and  great  wisdom  in  di- 
recting his  course  of  action.  He  was  no  doctrinaire, 
but  had  an  eye  to  the  practical  in  hfe,  with  a  humor 
and  a  fund  of  anecdote  with  which  he  brightened 
the  intercourse  into  which  he  was  thrown. 

(H.  HOLTZMANNf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  Hegler,  Zur  Erinneruno  an  K,  WeU- 
•Oeker,  Tabingen,  1900;  Q.  Qratimacher.  in  HittoruehM 
Vieiiajaknekrift,  1899.  pp.  566^668;  E.  GxBfe.  Die  cAmf- 
liehe  WtU,  1899.  pp.  749-753;  R.  QOnther.  in  MonaU- 
weKrift  /fir  PadoraUheolooi^f  1907.  pp.  10-32,  64-73. 

WELL  AND,  THOMAS  JAMES:  Anglican  bishop 
of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  Ireland;  b.  in 
Dublin  Mar.  31,  1830;  d.  at  Belfast  July  29,  1907. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A., 
1854),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1854  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  following  year;  was  curate  of  Carlo w 
(1854^56);  perpetual  curate  of  Painstown,  Cotmty 
Carlow  (1856-58);  assistant  chaplain  of  Mariner's 
Church,  Kingstown,  Cotmty  Dublin  (1858-62); 
clerical  secretary  of  the  Jews'  Society  (1862-66); 
assistant  chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  Leeson  Street, 
Dublin  (1866-70);  incumbent  of  St.  Thomas,  Bel- 
fast, and  chaplain  of  Malone  Protestant  Reform- 
atory (1870-92),  and  in  1892  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  the  imited  dioceses  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dro- 
more. 

WELLDOn,  JAMES  EDWARD  COWELL: 
Church  of  England;  b.  at  Tunbridge  (16  m.  s.w.  of 
Rochester),  Kent,  Apr.  25,  1854.  He  was  educated 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1877),  and, 
after  residing  abroad  for  some  years,  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1883  and  ordained  priest  in  1885.  He 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1878;  was  mas- 
ter of  Dulwich  College,  1883-85;  headmaster  of 
Harrow  School,  1885-98;  select  preacher  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1885,  1888,  and  1893,  and  at  Oxford  in 
1886-87;  honorary  chaplain  to  the  queen,  1888-92, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary,  1892-98;  and  Hulsean 
lecturer  at  Cambridge  in  1897.  In  1898  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Calcutta  and  metropoUtan  of 
India,  but  in  1901  resigned  his  see  and  was  canon 
of  Westminster  1901-06,  and  since  1906  dean  of 
Manchester.    Besides  translating  Aristotle's  Polir 


Hc8  (London,  1883);  Rheloric  (1886);  and  Nioh 
machean  Ethics  (1892),  he  has  written  Sermona 
Preached  to  Harrow  Boye  (3  series,  London,  1887- 
1903) ;  The  Spiritual  Life,  and  Other  Sermons  (1888) ; 
The  Future  and  the  Past  (1888);  Gerald  Everdeifs 
Friendship  (1895);  The  Hope  of  Immortality  (1898; 
3d  ed.,  1905);  The  Revdatian  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(1902);  The  School  of  FaUh  {ly^)]  Be  Strong.  Les- 
sons for  Young  Lines  (1907);  and  The  Gospd  in  a 
Great  City  (1910). 

WELLER,  REGINALD  HEBER,  JR.:  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  coadjutor  of  Fond  du  Lac;  b. 
at  Jefferaon  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  6, 1857.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
(1875-77),  and  at  Nashotah  House  (graduated  1884). 
He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1880  and  priested  in  1884, 
and  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
(1884-88),  St.  Matthias,  Waukesha,  Wis.  (1888- 
1890),  and  the  Church  of  the  Intercession,  Stevens 
Point,  Wis.  (1890-1900).  In  1900  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  coadjutor  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

WELLHAUSER,  JULIUS:  (German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Hameln  (25  m.  s.w.  of  Hanover)  May  17, 1844. 
He  studied  at  Gdttingen  (Ph.D.,  1870);  became 
privat-docent  there  (1870)  in  the  theological  faculty ; 
professor  in  the  same  faculty  at  Greifswald  (1872); 
associate  professor  of  Semitics  at  Halle  (1882)  in  the 
philosophical  faculty;  full  professor  of  the  same 
subject  at  Marburg  (1885)  and  at  Gdttingen  (1892). 
He  is  best  known  for  his  elaboration  of  the  theory 
that  the  Pentateuch  is  post-exilic,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, distinctly  Jewish,  rather  than  Hebraic  or 
Lsraelitic.  He  has  written  De  yentibus  et  famHiis 
JudcBis  qua  I  Chron.  it,  4  enumerantur  (Gdttingen, 
1870),  Der  Text  der  BOcher  Samuels  untersuchi 
(1871),  PharisOer  und  SaduzOer  (Greifswald,  1874), 
GeschichU  Israels  (Berlin,  1878;  2d-6th  eds.,  tmder 
the  title  Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels,  1883- 
1905;  Eng.  tr.  by  J.  S.  Smith  and  C.  A.  Menzies, 
Edinburgh,  1885,  3d  ed.,  1891),  Muhammad  in 
Medina  (1882),  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten  (6  vols., 
1884-92),  Abriss  der  GeschichU  Israels  und  Judas; 
Lieder  der  Hudhaiiliten  (1884),  Composition  des  Hexor 
teuchs  (1885;  3d  ed.,  1899),  Rests  arabischen  Heidenr 
tums  (1887;  2d  ed.,  1897),  Medina  vor  dem  Islam; 
Muhammads  Gemeindeordnungen  von  Medina;  seine 
Schreiben  und  die  Gesandischaften  an  ihn  (1887),  and 
EHe  kleinen  Propheten  abersetzt  mU  Noten  (1892;  3d 
ed.,  1898);  Israelitische  und  jvdische  GeschichU 
(1894;  6th  ed.,  1907) ;  Der  arabische  Josippus  (1897) ; 
Die  religi6s-p6litischen  Oppositionsparteien  im  aUen 
Islam  (1901);  Das  arabische  Reich  und  sein  Stun 
(1902);  Das  Evangdium  Marci  vbersetzt  (1903;  2d 
ed.,  1909);  Matthtri  (1904);  Luoa  (1904),  Johannis 
(1908);  and  Einleitung  in  die  drei  ersten  Evangdien 
(1905);  and  he  also  prepared  the  sixth  edition  of 
F.  Bleek's  EinieUung  in  das  AUe  Testament  (Berlin, 
1893),  and  Psahns  for  the  Polychrome  Bible  (New 
York,  1895). 

WELLS,  AMOS  RUSSEL:  Congregationalist- 
Presbyterian  layman;  b.  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
23,  1862.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  and  Antioch  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1883) ;  was  professor  of  Greek  in  his  alma 
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mater,  1883-02,  and  in  1892  asBumed  his  present 
position  of  editorial  secretary  for  the  United  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor.  Has  also  been  numa- 
ging  editor,  since  1802,  of  The  Christian  Endeaoor 
Wcrldf  and  is  associate  editor  of  Peloubet's  Notes  on 
(he  IrUemational  Sunday-School  Leeeone,  His  posi- 
tion theologically  is  that  of  a  conservative  Calvinist. 
He  IB  a  prolific  writer,  having  produced  about  fifty 
volumes  or  booklets,  classified  into  stories,  essays, 
devotional  works,  poems,  books  for  young  people's 
societies,  on  the  Bible,  and  on  the  Sunday-school. 
Of  these  mention  may  be  made  (1)  of  the  essay 
Sermone  in  SUmea  (New  York,  1890);  How  to  Work, 
How  to  Play,  How  to  Study  (3  vols.,  Boston,  1900); 
Into  AU  the  World  (1903) ;  Studies  in  the  Art  of  lUue- 
troHon  (New  York,  1903) ;  Help  for  the  Tempted  (Bos- 
ton, 1903);  and  That  They  AU  may  be  One  (New 
York,  1905).  (2)  Among  devotional  works  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  When  thou  hast  Shut  thy  Door 
(New  York,  1895);  and  The  Cheer  Book  (1901). 
For  young  people's  societies  there  are  The  Junior 
Manual  (Boston,  1895);  and  Prayer  Meeting  Meth- 
ods (1896).  For  the  Sunday-school  there  are  Sun- 
day-School  Problems  (1895);  Sunday^School  Success 
(New  York,  1897);  Three  Years  with  the  Children 
(1900);  Introduction  to  BibU  Study  (Philadelphia, 
1909) ;  and  Why  we  believe  the  Bible  (1910). 

WBLLS,  LEMUBL  HENRY:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Spokane;  b.  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
3, 1841.  He  began  his  coUege  education  at  Trinity, 
Hartford,  but  left  in  1861  to  enter  the  Union  Army, 
in  which  he  served  three  years  as  second  and  first 
lieutenant.  He  was  graduated  from  Hobart  Col- 
lege (1867),  and  Berkeley  Divinity  Sch<lK>l,  Mid- 
dletown,  (jonn.  (1869).  He  was  ordered  deacon  in 
the  same  year  and  priested  in  1871.  Spending  the 
year  1871-72  in  study  in  Europe,  he  was  curate  at 
Trinity  Church,  New  Haven  (1872-73),  and  rector 
at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  (1873-82).  He  then  resided 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  but  in  1884  became  rector  of  St.  Luke's, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  where  he  remained  until  1889.  In 
the  latter  year  he  accepted  the  rectorate  of  Trinity 
Church  in  the  same  dty,  and  in  1892  was  consecrated 
first  missionary  bishop  of  Spokane. 
Bibuogsapht:  W.  S.  Peny,  Episcopate  in  America,  p.  343, 

New  York,  1896. 

WELSH    CALVINISnC     METHODISTS.       See 

PRBSBTrBBIANS,  IV.,  VIII.,  8. 

WELTZ,  velts,  JUSTIITIAN,  FREIHERR  VOR: 

Austrian  pioneer  advocate  of  Protestant  missions  to 
the  heathen  and  missionary;  b.  at  Chenmitz  (38 
m.  S.W.  of  Dresden)  1621;  d.  in  Surinam  (Dutch 
Guiana)  in  1688.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He 
wrote  at  the  age  of  twenty  the  tractate  De  tyran- 
norum  ingenio  et  arcanis  artibiu,  discussing  the  duties 
of  rulers  and  subjects.  In  1663  appeared,  Vom 
Einsiedlerleben,  wie  es  nach  GoUes  Wort  und  der  alten 
heUigen  Einsiedlerleben  amustdlen  sei,  a  work  in- 
spired with  lofty  religious  and  moral  earnestness; 
and  his  Kurzer  BeruM,  wie  ein  neue  GeseUschaft 
unter  den  rechtgl&ubigen  Christen  Augsburgischer 
Konfession  aufgerichied  werden  kOnne  (1663).  His 
three  principal  works  are:  Bine  christUche  und 
treuherzige    Vermahnung     an     aUe    rechtgl&ubigen 


Christen  der  Augsburgischen  Kor^ession,  etc.; 
Einladungstri^  turn  herannahenden  grossen  Abend- 
mahl  und  VorsMag  fu  einer  duristHdien  Jesus 
Oesellsehaft;  and  WiederhoUe  treuhersige  und  emt- 
hqfte  Vermahnung,  die  Bekehrung  ungktubiger  VdU 
her  vonsunehmen,  etc.  (all  1864). 

These  three  works  were  written  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  missions,  to  dispose  of  the  objections  of  op- 
ponents, and  to  give  practical  suggestions  for  the 
realisation  of  his  ideas.  He  presented  the  first  and 
second  of  these  works  to  the  (Dorpus  Evangelicorum 
at  Regensburg,  but  fsuled  to  secure  any  results. 
He  wrote  his  third  work  and  went  to  Holland.  At 
ZwoUe  he  had  himself  solemnly  ordained  apostle  to 
the  heathens  by  the  Lutheran  preacher,  Breckling, 
and  went  out  into  the  field,  where  he  found  a  lonely 
grave.  His  ideas  found  no  appreciative  reception 
until  Spener  took  them  up.        (G.  WARNXCKt.) 

Bibuoosafht:  W.  OrOaiel.  Der  Miuioneweckruf  dee  Baron 
J,  von  WeltM  tn  .  .  .  Wiedergabe  dee  Origimaldntcke  vom 
Jahre  1664,  Leipaio,  1890;  idem,  JyuHwan  «o»  WeUz,  der 
Vorkdmpfer  der  lutKeriechen  Miaeion,  ib.  1891;  G.  War- 
neck,  Ahriee  einer  OeechAchte  der  pnietiantiadien  Mie- 
eianent  pp.  30  sqq.,  41  sqq.,  8th  ed.,  Beiiin,  1905. 

WEHCESLAUS,  ven^ces-laus,  SAIHT:  Sponsor 
for  Christianity  among  the  Csechs;  d.  Sept.  28,  d3o 
(or  929).  The  Csechs  compose  the  branch  of  the 
Slavic  family  which  penetrated  farthest  west.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  they 
were  separated  from  central  Germany  by  a  more 
advanced  Slavic  line  of  Wends.  The  Bohemians 
came  in  contact  with  Christian  territory  only  in  the 
south,  at  the  Bavarian  frontier.  This  circumstance 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Czechs  came  relatively 
late  into  contact  with  Christianity.  According  to 
the  oldest  narrative,  fourteen  Bohemian  lords 
received  baptism  on  Jan.  13,  845,  from  Louis  the 
Fat.  But  the  Prankish  power  was  shattered  in  the 
East  in  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century  and  the 
Czechs  entered  into  relation  with  their  eastern 
neighbors.  The  religious  consequence  was  that 
Methodius  (see  Ctbil  and  MsTHODrus)  or  his 
pupils  extended  their  activity  into  Bohemia.  In  895 
Spitignew  I.  once  more  recognized  the  suzerainty  of 
(Germany,  and  Bohemia  became  part  of  the  bish- 
opric of  Regensburg.  But  the  people  remained 
heathen,  while  the  nobles  were  divided  between 
heathenism  and  Christianity.  Upon  the  death  of 
Spitignew  and  Wratislaw,  Dragomir,  wife  of  Wratis- 
law,  asi^umed  control  of  the  government  and 
opposed  German  Christianizing  influence.  The 
power  was  wrested  from  her  and  given  to  h^  eldest 
son  Wenceslaus.  The  legends  portray  him  as  a 
devout  Christian,  who  invited  priests  into  the  coun- 
try, built  churches,  and  cared  for  all  ecclesiastical 
concerns.  But  he  was  not  able  to  convert  the 
Czechs  or  to  suppress  the  opposition  which  was 
headed  by  his  younger  and  abler  brother  Boleslaw, 
by  whom  he  was  murdered  (Sept.  28,  9357)  at  the 
entrance  to  the  church  at  Bunzlau,  whither  he  had 
gone  as  his  brother's  guest.  Boleslaw  was  chosen 
count  and  the  Czechs  lapsed  from  Christianity, 
nothing  resulting  from  an  interference  by  Henry  I. 
In  950  Boleslaw  again  recognized  the  suzerainty  of 
the  empire,  and  later  Wenzel's  body  was  transferred 
to  the  Veitskirche  which  he  had  built  in  Prague. 
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Smce  then  his  fame  increased  not  only  because  of 
his  services  but  because  of  his  misfortunes,  so  that 
among  the  Cxechs  he  is  to-day,  next  to  St.  Nepomuk 
(see  John  of  Nspomitk),  Uie  best  beloved  of  the 
saints.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bkbuoobapht:  Sources  in  the  shape  of  like  eariy  Vita  by- 
Bishop  Oumpoldua  Mantuanua  (967),  Pa»no,  and  other 
Vita  axe  ooUeoted  in  MGH,  Senpi,,  iv  (1841),  211-223, 
XT.  1  (1887),  672;  MPL,  oiczxv.  923-42;  in  Fontet  re- 
rum  Bohentieantm,  ed.  F.  J.  Zoubek,  i.  125-190,  Pracue, 
1873;  and  with  oommentaiy  in  ASB,  Sept..  vii.  770-844. 
Further  souraes  axe:  F.  Mikloeieh  and  I.  Fiedler,  Slatfi- 
ache  BHaiothek,  n,  270>281.  Vienna.  1857;  Abhandltmoen 
der  phUomphiaehrhisUmachen  OetBdUchaft  in  Bredau,  i 
(1858),  203-240.  Consult:  Dobrowsky,  Wenad  und 
BcUOaw^  Prague,  1819;  F.  Palaoky,  OtaehichU  von  Bdh- 
nun,  i.  195-210.  Pracue,  1836;  E.  H.  Gillett,  Life  and 
Tim€»  of  John  Huaa,  passim  (consult  Index  under  "  Wen- 
ael**).  Philadelphia,  1861;  A.  Frind.  KirchenoaehiehU 
BdAmciu,  L  16-19,  40-41,  Prague,  1862;  H.  Friedjung, 
Kaiaer  Karl  IV.  %md  §ein  AntheU  am  geiatigen  Leben  aeiner 
Zeit,  pp.  150-161,  Vienna,  1876;  W.  Vondrik,  Zur  TTflr- 
diffung  der  aUdoveniachm  WenselaUgende,  ib.  1892;  J. 
lippert,  SonalgaachiehU  Bdhtnena  in  vorhtuaiHaeher  Zeit, 
2  vols.,  Prsgue,  1896-98;  H.  G.  Voigt,  Adalbert  von  Prague, 
pp.  8  sqq.,  Berlin,  1898;  idem.  Die  von  .  .  .  Chriatian 
verfaaale  Biographie  dea  heQigen  Weruelt  Prague,  1907; 
A.  Barhmann,  Oeaehiehte  Biihmena,  i.  121  sqq.,  (3otha, 
1899;  H.  B.  Workman,  Dawn  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii. 
passim  (consult  Index  under  "  Wensel "),  London,  1902; 
J.  Pekir,  Die  WeneeU-  %gnd  LudmiUa-Legenden,  Prague, 
1905;  Hauck,  KD,  iii.  184  sqq.;  Brethols,  in  NA,  xrix. 
480  sqq. 

WENDELIN,  ven'de-lin,  HARKUS  FRIED- 
RICH:  German  Reformed  theologian;  b.  at  Sand- 
hausen  near  Heidelberg  in  1584;  d.  at  Zerbst  (66 
m.  S.W.  of  Berlin)  Aug.  7,  1652.  He  received  his 
education  at  Heidelberg,  following  Ramus  in  his 
philosophy  and  Parens  in  his  theology;  in  1609  he 
served  as  private  tutor  in  Geneva,  and,  after  being 
in  Dessau  in  1610,  was  called  in  1612  as  rector  of  the 
Gymnasium  illustre  at  Zerbst,  a  position  which  he 
retained  till  his  death.  The  period  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  was  not  one  in  which  such  an  insti- 
tution could  be  expected  to  flourish,  but  it  was  main- 
tained at  a  high  level  by  the  new  rector,  who  pro- 
duced a  number  of  works  pedagogical  in  character. 
Theological  in  content  were  his  De  prcBdesHnaUone 
(Frankfort,  1621) ;  ChristiaruE  theologia  libri  ii  (Han- 
over, 1634),  later  translated  into  Dutch  and  Hun- 
garian; Compendium  CkristUma  theologia  (1634); 
Systema  majua  (1656),  a  kind  of  model  Reformed 
dogmatics  which  called  forth  replies  from  Ghristoph 
Franck  and  Johann  Gerhard;  though  this  was  pre- 
ceded by  his  ExerciUUionea  theciogioB  vindicM  (1652). 
There  was  also  a  posthumous  CoUatio  doctriruB 
ChrisUaneB  RtfonruUorum  et  Lutheranarum  (1660). 
Wendelin's  sigoificance  rests  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  first  to  set  forth  in  systematic  form  on  German 
soil  the  Reformed  system  of  teaching,  on  the  basis 
of  Scripture  and  in  an  objective-synthetic  method. 
This  involved  the  setting  forth  of  a  communio  apo^ 
teUsmatum  as  opposed  to  the  CommunicaHo  idio' 
matttm  (q.v.).  (E.  F.  Karl  MttLLBR.) 

Bibuografht:  J.  C.  Beekinann,  Hiat.  dea  FUratenthuma 
AnKaU,  vii.  3S6  sqq.,  Wittenberg,  1710;  F.  Kindsoher, 
Oeaehiehte  dea  .  .  .  Oeaamtgymnaaitana  mu  Zerbat,  2  parts, 
Zeii>st,  1871;  W.  Oass,  Oeaehiehte  der  proteatantiaehen 
Dogmatik,  I  416  sqq.,  Berlin,  1864. 

WENI>S»  CONVSRSIOll  OF  THE:  The  history 
of  Christian  missionary  work  among  the  Wends  is 
closely  bound  up  with  German  political  history,  and 


has  to  do  with  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  eighth 
to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
power  of  resistance  of  these  tribes  to  the  influence 
of  the  Germans  is  an  essential  element  in  the  history. 
The  southern  Wends  on  the  Thuringian  borders  of 
the  German  empire  offered  but  little  resistance  to 
the  advance  of  the  Germans,  but  the  northern 
Wends  of  Brandenburg  and  Mecklenburg  carried 
on  their  struggle  for  liberty  for  centuries  until  the 
surviving  remnants  were  subdued.  The  progress  of 
Christian  missions  in  the  south  and  north  was  cor- 
respondingly different;  in  the  one  case  there  was  a 
gradual  but  steady  advance,  in  the  other  notable 
achievements  followed  by  complete  reverses,  tmtil 
the  survivors  were  compelled  to  submit  to  Chris- 
tianisation.  Three  regions  in  which  the  movement 
was  carried  out  show  striking  diversities  in  the 
course  of  events:  Mecklenburg-Brandenburg,  the 
Sorb  district,  and  Pomerania-Poland.  The  his- 
tory in  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  dramatic. 

Charlemagne  did  not  concern  himself  with  the 
conversion  of  the  Wends.  But  under  Ansgar  (q.v.), 
Wendish  children  were  redeemed  from  slave-dealers 
in  order  to  educate  them  as  missionaries  to  their 
people.  Despite  the  baptism  of  an  Obotrite  prince, 
Sclaomir  (821),  no  further  results  were  obtained,  and 
the  Wends  withdrew  from  their  alliance  with  the 
empire.  Under  Otto  I.  an  attempt  was  made  to 
advance  from  Hamburg  on  the  west  and  Magdeburg 
on  the  east,  under  which  had  been  placed  the  bishop- 
rics of  Havelbeig  and  Brandenburg,  founded  in  938. 
For-  the  western  Wends  a  separate  bishopric  was 
founded  at  Aldenburg  (Oldenburg  in  Holstein)  in 
968.  Conditions  were  more  favorable  in  Oldenburg, 
the  land  of  the  Obotrites,  because  the  district  was 
under  a  unified  government.  Havelberg  and  Bran- 
denburg had  to  do  with  the  fierce  Leutizi.  The 
defeat  of  Otto  II.  at  Ootone  undid  all  the  work. 
The  weakness  of  the  empire  being  shown,  the 
Wends  in  983  destroyed  all  traces  of  Christianity 
from  Brandenburg  to  Oldenburg,  and  the  three 
bishoprics  were  practically  destroyed.  Matters  did 
not  improve  under  the  first  Saxon  king,  Heinrich  II. 
The  series  of  bishops  in  Oldenburg  remained  nomi- 
nally unbroken,  and  the  Obotrite  princes  Uto  and 
Ratibor  consented  to  be  baptized,  but  the  people 
were  unaffected.  A  hermit  named  Gunther  tried 
in  1017  to  work  among  the  Leutizi,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Bohemia. 

This  unproductive  period  was  followed  by  the  re- 
markableepisodein  which  Gottschalk  (q.v.,  2)  figured. 
He  was  the  son  of  Uto,  and  undertook  the  system- 
atic Christianization  of  the  people,  with  the  help 
of  the  Saxon  counts  and  especially  of  Archbishop 
Adalbert  of  Hamburg-Bremen  (q.v.).  His  success 
was  only  superficial.  Upon  the  archbishop's  losing 
the  imperial  favor  and  entering  into  the  diiasensions 
of  the  Saxons,  the  Wends  arose,  caused  a  massacre  of 
Christians  at  Lenz  in  which  Gottschalk  fell  (1066), 
and  destroyed  all  traces  of  Christianity.  Of  the 
three  bishoprics,  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg,  and 
Ratzeburg,  the  names  alone  remained.  A  contrib- 
uting cause  of  this  calamity  was  largely  the  prince's 
own  tactlessness  in  supporting  missionaries  who 
were  foreigners  and  refused  to  leam  the  language  of 
the  people,  so  that  the  prince  himself  had  to  be  their 
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interpreter.  One  result  of  the  uprising  was  that 
the  peaceful  oonveraion  of  the  Wends  ceased  to  be 
thought  of;  annihilation  was  now  the  word.  The 
conditions  were  not  bettered  when,  in  1067,  Bishop 
Burchard  of  Halberstadt  destroyed  the  chief  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Leutizi  and  rode  tiie  sacred  steed  of 
Radigast  into  Halberstadt.  Missionary  activity 
was  resumed  when  Kruto,  the  successor  of  Gott- 
schalk,  was  slain  by  Heinrich,  son  of  Gottschalk,  who 
with  Saxon  assistance  seized  the  rule.  Heinrich 
proceded  more  cautiously  than  his  father,  though  he 
was  a  Christian  and  had  a  church  at  Altliibeck,  the 
only  one  in  Mecklenburg.  Constant  wars  with  ex- 
ternal foes  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his 
plans.  His  assassination  in  1127  caused  missionary 
work  again  to  cease.  Under  the  powerful  Niklot, 
the  Mecklenburg  country  again  relapsed  into  heath- 
enism. The  Wends  fotmd  piracy,  which  they 
learned  from  the  Danes,  a  more  attractive  occupa^ 
tion  than  agricultiu^  or  cattle-raising.  This  again 
showed  that  what  was  required  for  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom  was  either  thoroughgoing  conversion  of 
the  Wends  or  their  annihilation.  This  was  the 
watchword  in  the  Saxon  crusade  of  1147.  Count 
Adolf  of  Holstein-Schauenburg  and  Heinrich  of 
Badewide  succeeded  in  tearing  Wagrien  and  Pola- 
bien  (East  Holstein  and  Lauenburg)  from  the 
Wends,  and  the  former  was  completely  devastated 
and  cleared  of  its  Wendish  population.  German 
settlers  took  their  place,  to  whose  spiritual  welfare 
the  aged  Vicelin  devoted  his  last  days. 

When  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  preaching  a 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Saxons  replied  that 
they  had  heathens  enough  at  home.  Bernard 
thereupon  began  to  preach  with  enthusiasm  the 
crusade  against  the  Wends.  Niklot  had  been  living 
in  peace  with  the  German  princes.  Adolf  of  Hol- 
stein being  reminded  of  the  alliance  between  him 
and  Niklot,  excused  himself,  whereupon  Niklot 
attacked  and  captured  LUbeck.  The  campaign  thus 
inauspicioualy  begun  by  the  crusaders  ended  in 
disaster.  The  German  nobles  were  finally  content 
to  make  a  sorry  peace  with  Niklot,  upon  his  agreeing 
to  let  his  people  be  baptized  if  they  wished.  Henry 
the  Lion  saw  more  profit  to  himself  in  the  Wends  as 
heathens,  for  so  he  received  the  tribute  that  would 
have  gone  to  the  Church.  Upon  his  receiving  the 
right  of  investiture  for  Wendland,  he  changed  his 
poUcy,  and  appointed  the  Provost  Evermod  to 
Ratzeburg,  Ceroid  to  Oldenburg,  Bemo  to  Meck- 
lenburg (1155).  Bemo  became  the  Boniface  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Wend  country.  He  had,  indeed,  little 
success  before  Niklot's  heroic  death  in  1160. 
Niklot's  son  Pribislaw  was  baptized  and  the  Chris- 
tiAnizing  of  the  cotmtry  proceeded  rapidly.  This 
was,  however,  due  to  the  practical  extinction  of  the 
ori^^nal  Wendish  population.  German  colonists 
had  taken  their  place.  The  Mecklenburgian  Wends 
had  defied  conversion  for  four  hundred  years  and 
had  gone  down  without  having  as  a  people  em- 
braced Christianity. 

The  Sorbs  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  German 
empire  had  quite  a  different  history.  As  early  as 
782  a  war  of  the  Sorbs  is  referred  to  as  an  *'  upri- 
sing," showing  their  prior  subjection  to  the  empire. 
They  lived  together  with  Gennans  in  the  valleys  of 


Thuringia  and  were  regarded  as  Christians  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  Advances  across  the  Saaie 
were  begun  by  Count  Otto  of  Saxony  and  energeti- 
caUy  continued  by  his  son  Heinrich  I.  The  Dale- 
minzians,  the  eastern  neighbors  of  the  Sorbs,  were 
subdued  in  928.  Emperor  Otto  I.  undertook  the 
first  missionary  work  among  these  southon  Wends. 
Meissen,  Zeitz,  and  Merseburg  were  made  suffragan 
bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  on  Wendish  soil.  The 
first  bishops,  Burkhard,  Hugo,  and  Boeo,  were  con- 
secrated by  Archbishop  Adalbert  in  968.  These 
southern  Wends  clung  tenaciously  to  their  national 
language  and  religion,  but  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity was  favored  by  the  immigration  of  Germans. 
At  the  end  of  the  century,  there  were  a  number  of 
churches,  the  oldest  being  at  Zeitz  and  Boean.  Id 
the  twelfth  century  the  episcopal  cities  had  become 
German  and  had  dhurches,  so  also  had  a  number  of 
the  fortified  towns,  but  the  mass  of  the  population 
clung  to  heathenism  although  their  sanctuaries  and 
public  idol  worship  had  been  done  away  with.  The 
gradual  diminution  of  the  Wendish  population  and 
the  increasing  immigration  of  Germans  finally 
brought  about  the  assimilation  of  the  remaining 
Wends,  which  was  completed  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  only  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  Poland,  Count  Miseco  accepted  Christianity 
in  the  tenth  century.  A  Poli^  bishopric  vas 
foimded  in  968  (Posen,  under  Magdeburg),  although 
the  Polish  population  for  a  long  time  remained 
more  heathen  than  Christian.  Otto  III.  estab- 
lished the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen,  while  Boleslaw 
Chrabry,  the  conqueror  of  the  Pomeranians,  es- 
tablished the  bishopric  of  Kolberg,  with  a  German 
bishop,  Reinbem.  After  his  death  Pomerania  re- 
lapsed, for  a  time  was  under  Danish  rule,  and  after 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  became  an  inde- 
pendent heathen  kingdom.  In  1119  it  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Poles.  Even  at  that  time 
Prince  Wratislaw,  his  wife,  and  some  of  the  nobles 
were  Christians,  as  were  a  part  of  the  population  in 
the  Pomeranian  cities.  In  1120  heathenism  was 
disintegrating,  which  explains  its  sudden  overthrow 
when  Boleslaw  III.  conquered  the  Pomeranians 
and  made  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace.  (E.  Schafer.) 

BiBLXOoaAPHT:  Souroes  are:  Tliietmar  of  MeiBebais. 
Chranicont  ed.  J.  M.  Lappenberg  in  MOH,  Script,  ui. 
(1839).  733-871,  and  in  Scnpi.  rer.  Oerm.,  Hanover.  1889, 
also  in  MPL,  cxxxix.  1183-1422;  Adam  of  Bremea. 
OeMa  Hammaburgenvu  eccUaim  pontifieum,  ed.  J.  M.  Lap* 
penbexs  in  MOH,  Script.,  vii  (1846).  267-^89,  and  in 
Script,  rer.  Oerm.,  2d  ed,.  Hanover,  1876;  Helmold, 
Chronica  Slavontm,  in  MOH,  Script.,  xzi  (1869),  11-99.  in 
Germ,  transl.  by  J.  C.  Laurent,  2d  ed.  by  W.  Wattenbach. 
Leipaic,  1888;  Amoldus  Lubecenaia.  Chronica  Slacorum, 
in  MOH,  Scnpt.,  xjd  (1869).  11&-250,  and  ed.  J.  M.  Up- 
penberg,  in  Script,  rer.  Oerm.,  Hanover,  1868;  F.  Wisger, 
Mecklenbwgieche  Anrutlen  bia  .  .  .  1006,  Schwerin.  1860; 
Mecklenburffiechee  Urkundenbuch,  vol.  i.,  Schwenn,  1863. 
Consult:  L.  Qiesebrecht.  Wendiache  Geechichien,  3  vob.. 
Berlin.  1843;  Wendiachea  Volksthum  in  Sage,  Bravek, 
und  Situ,  Berlin,  1882;  L.  Nottrott,  Aua  der  Wendenmif 
aion,  HaUe.  1897-98;  Hauck,  KD,  iu.  69-149.  623-65S, 
iv.  554-626;  E.  Kreuach.  KirchenQcachichU  der  Wenden^ 
lande,  Paderbom,  1902;  and  the  artioles  AnaoAB;  Gon^ 
acHALK.  2;  Otto  or  Bambxrq;  and  Vzcblin,  with  the 
literature  under  them. 

WERDT,    vent,     HANS    HIRRICH:     German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Hamburg  June  18, 1853.    He  was 
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educated  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen  (Ph.D., 
1875)  and  Gottingen  Qic.  theoL,  1877);  became 
privat-docent  of  New-Testament  exegesia  at  the  lat- 
ter university  (1877),  and  associate  professor  (1881); 
was  professor  at  Kied  (1883-85) ;  professor  of  system- 
atic theology  at  Heidelberg  (18iS7-93);  and  since 
18d3  has  been  professor  of  the  same  subject  at  Jena. 
Besides  preparing  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  editions  of 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  conmientary  on  Acts  (Gdttingen, 
188Q-99),  he  has  written  Die  Begnffe  Fleuch  und 
Geist  im  biblischen  Spmchgebrauch  (Gotha,  1878); 
Die  chrisUiche  Lekre  von  der  menachlichen  VoUkom-' 
menheU  (Gottingen,  1882) ;  Die  Lekre  Jesu  (2  vols., 
1886-1890;  Eng.  transl.  by  F.  Wilson,  1892);  Die 
Norm  dee  echten  Christentume  (Leipsic,  1893);  Der 
Erfahrungebeweia  Jwr  die  Wahrheil  dee  Christentume 
(Gottingen,  1897);  Dae  Johanneeeoangelium  (1900; 
Eng.  transl.  by  E.  Limmiis,  Edinburgh,  1902); 
The  Idea  and  Reality  qf  ReveUUian  (London,  1904) ; 
System  der  christlichen  Lekre  (Gottingen,  1906) ;  and 
Die  Schichten  im  vierten  Evangelium  (1911). 
Bibljoobapht:   C.  A.  Briggs,  Study  of  Holy  Scripttartt  pp. 

498.  589,  New  York,  1899;  H.  S.  Nash.  Hiat.  of  the  Higher 

CrUiciem  of  the  N.  T.,  ib.,  1900. 

WENRICH  OF  TREVES:    Schoolman  and  con- 
troversialist of  the  eleventh  century.    He  is  cele- 
brated for  his  part  in  the  struggle  between  Gregory 
VII.  and  Henry  IV.,  in  which,  at  the  instigation  and 
under  the  name  of  Bishop  Dietrich  of  Verdun,  he 
wrote  a  brief  but  pungent  tract,  published  probably 
in  1081,  in  the  shape  of  an  open  letter  to  the  pope, 
whose  policies  he  criticized  with  clever  acuteness 
(found  in  MGH,  Lib.  de  lite,  i.,  1890,  pp.  284r-299; 
with  introduction,  pp.  280-284).    The  tract  made 
no  ordinary  stir,  and  moved  Manegold  of  Lauter- 
bach  (q.v.)  to  issue  his  less  able  countertract.  Liber 
ad  G^xhardum  (in  MGH,  Lib.  de  liU,  i.  308-430, 
1890).    Wenrich  contested  the  justice,  force,  and 
validity  of  the  ban  of  1080  against  the  derman  king, 
and  asserted  that  such  imwarranted  ecxommunica- 
tion  segregates  not  the  banned  member,  but  his  tm- 
just  judge.    He  also  vigorously  protested  against 
the  cehbacy  laws  of  Gr^ory  VII.  and  warmly  advo- 
cated royaJ  investiture.    He  also  charged  Gregory 
VII.  with  complicity  in  setting  up  the  rival  kingdom 
in  Germany,  asserting  that  Gregory  did  violence  to 
the  papal  d^ignity  and  used  force  in  attaining  his 
ends.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  introduction  in  MOH,  Lib.  de 
lite,  i  (1890),  280-284,  consult:  C.  Mirfot,  Die  PiAliziatik 
im  ZeitaUer  Oregon  VII.,  passim,  Leipsic,  1894;  idem. 
Die  Wahl  Grtgora  VII.,  Marbuis,  1782;  G.  Meyer  von 
Knonau,  JahrhUcher  dee  deuUchen  Reicha  unter  Heinrich 
IV.  und  v.,  iii.  406-415,  Leipsic,  1900;  O.  Koch.  Maner- 
gold  von  Lautetbach  und  die  Lehre  von  der  VoUceeouverAni- 
tat,  Berlin,  1902;  and  the  literature  imder  Gbkoobt  VII. 

WERDERHAGEN,  vftr^den-ha^-gen,  JOHANR 
ANGELIUS  VOR:  German  layman  and  mystic;  b. 
at  Helmstedt  (lCk2  m.  8.w.  of  Berlin)  Aug.  1,  1581; 
d.  at  Ratzeburg  (31  m.  n.e.  of  Hamburg)  Dec.  26, 
1652.  He  studied  tmder  the  humanists  of  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  town,  to  whom  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  apply  the  term  RaiionieUB  because  of 
their  undue  valuation  and  use  of  the  reasoning 
faculty.  In  1618,  moreover,  he  defended  Daniel 
Hoffmann,  whom  the  humanists  expelled  from 
Helmstedt  on  account  of  his  attacks  on  philosophy. 


On  the  other  hand,  he  assailed  the  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians, whether  of  the  moderate  school  of  Helmstedt, 
or  of  the  stricter  Lutheran  school  of  electoral 
Saxony.  He  was  a  private  lecturer  at  Helmstedt 
(1601-06);  then,  except  for  a  brief  interval  as  asso- 
ciate rector  at  Salzwedel,  served  as  traveling  com- 
panion to  people  of  rank  (1606-10),  visiting  various 
universities;  was  employed  as  diplomatic  agent  by 
the  court  of  Brunswick  (1612-16);  became  pro- 
fessor of  ethics  at  Helmstedt  (1616),  but  soon  had  to 
surrender  this  office  because  of  participation  in  the 
controversies  over  Daniel  Hoffmann.  Thereafter, 
when  he  was  a  syndic  of  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  he 
fell  into  strife  with  the  resident  Lutheran  canons, 
and  lost  his  position  in  1626.  From  that  time  till 
1628,  he  was  employed  on  various  missions  in  be- 
half of  the  administrator.  After  sojourning  several 
years  at  Leyden  and  The  Hague,  where  he  completed 
and  published  his  chief  writings,  he  entered  in  1632 
the  service  of  Archbishop  Johann  Friedrich  of 
Bremen,  and  later,  that  of  the  city  of  Magdeburg 
and  of  Duke  August  of  Brunswick  and  LtUieburg. 
He  spent  his  closing  years,  1637-52,  at  LUbeck, 
acting  as  envoy  for  Emperor  Ferdinand  UI.  to  the 
Hanseatic  towns. 

All  his  writings,  even  those  which  deal  mainly 
with  historical  and  philosophical  problems,  dwell 
upon  the  moral  conditions  of  his  times.  He  insists 
on  the  incompatibility  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
with  the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  demands  a  better 
system  of  education.  In  Leyden  he  wrote  under 
the  pseudonjrm  Angelus  Marianus  a  brief  tract: 
''Open  Gateway  of  the  Heart  to  the  True  Kingdom 
of  Christ "  (1632),  which  arraigns  the  Lutheran 
clergy  for  the  injury  done  to  the  Church  through 
their  scholastic  and  polemical  theology.  In  1648 
he  wrote  against  the  Jesuits  and  in  favor  of  peace, 
and  declared  that  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  trusted 
him  more  than  he  trusted  them.      Carl  Mibbt. 

Bibuographt:  J.  Hdller,  IntroducHo  ad  hiai.  dueatuum 
Sleavieenaia  H  HolaaUci,  ii.  510  sqq..  Leipsic,  1699;  idem, 
Cimbria  litterata,  ii.  966-970,  Copenhageii,  1744;  G.  Arnold, 
Kirchenr  und  KeUerhiatorie,  iii.  88  aqq.,  iv.  468  sqq.,  647 
9qq.,  Frankfort,  1700;  E.  L.  T.  Henke,  Georg  Calixtua  und 
aeine  ZeU,  i.  247  eqq.,  HaUe,  1853;  E.  Schlee,  Der  Streil 
dea  Daniel  Hoffmann  aber  daa  VerhOltnia  der  JPhHoaophie 
aur  Theologie,  pp.  46  iqq.,  llaibuxs,  1862;  ADB,  xli.  759 
eqq. 

WBREniELSy  viUr'en-fels,  PETER:  Swiss  pas- 
tor; b.  at  Liestal  (4  m.  s.w.  of  Basel)  May  20, 1627; 
d.  at  Basel  May  23,  1703.  He  studied  at  Basel,  be- 
came court  preacher  to  Count  Friedrich  Kasimir  of 
Ortenburg,  near  Passau,  and  for  half  a  year  conduct* 
ed  the  Reformed  church  service  at  Strasburg.  From 
1655  till  his  death  he  labored  at  Basel,  being  pastor 
at  the  cathedral,  and  antistes  and  archdean  of  the 
Basel  church.  A  theological  professorship  was  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  antistes,  and  a  result  of  this 
activity  was  a  volume  of  DiaptUationes  theologicas. 
But  his  repute  does  not  rest  upon  his  achievements 
as  a  scholar  or  teacher.  Two  volumes  of  sermons, 
David^e  Peet-Arteney  and  Dominioalia,  and  numer- 
ous single  addresses  exhibit  his  homiletic  ability. 
Werenfels  was  severely  blamed  for  his  attitude  in 
the  fight  of  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Basel  against 
the  oligarchy  and  its  abuses.  He  had  at  first  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  them,  but  changed  his  views 
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when  he  saw  that  the  movement  was  becoming  revo- 
lutionary. When  the  government  executed  three 
of  the  ringteadera  he  preached  a  sermon  admonish- 
ing his  hearers  not  to  become  involved  in  affairs  not 
their  own.  He  was  a  protector  of  Huguenot  ref- 
ugees and  of  Waldenses.     (Eberhabd  Vischeb.) 

BnuooKAPHT:  Tbeone  ntiBfaetoiyaoooimt  of  Weranfeb'a 
life  is  by  A.  von  SaJis,  in  tlia  Batrdgt  gur  vaUHanditehen 
(TcaeAteAte,  published  by  the  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  BaseU  new  aeries.  ▼.  1  sciq.,  Beael.  1901. 


WERBIIFELS,  SAMUEL:  Swiss  theologian:  b. 
at  Basel  Mar.  1, 1657;  d.  there  June  1, 1740.  After 
finiahing  hiB  theological  and  philosophical  studies  at 
Basel,  he  visited  the  univeraities  at  Zurich,  Bern, 
Lausanne,  and  Geneva.  On  his  return  he  held,  for 
a  short  time,  the  professorship  of  logic,  and  in  1685 
became  professor  of  Greek  at  Basel  The  next  year 
he  undertook  an  extensive  journey  through  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  Holland,  one  of  his  companions 
being  Gilbert  Burnet  (q.v.).  In  1687  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  rhetoric,  and  in  1696  became 
a  member  of  the  theological  faculty,  occupying  suc- 
cessively according  to  the  Basel  custom  the  chairs 
of  dogmatics  and  polemics.  Old  Testament,  and 
New  Testament.  He  was  thus  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  manifest  a  many-sided  activity. 

In  his  Z>e  logomackiis  erudUorum  (Amsterdam, 
1688)  Werenfels  shows  how  often  controversieB  that 
divide  even  Christians  are  at  bottom  mere  verbal  dis- 
putes arising  from  moral  deficiencies,  especially  from 
pride.  He  proposed  to  do  away  with  such  disputes 
by  making  a  universal  lexicon  of  all  terms  and  con- 
cepts. In  the  Oraiio  de  vera  et  fdUo  theolofforufn  zdo 
he  admonishes  those  who  fight  professedly  for  purity 
of  doctrine  but  in  reality  for  their  own  system  to 
show  their  seal  where  the  fruits  of  faith  are  want- 
ing and  Christian  love  has  grown  cold.  He  con- 
siders it  the  duty  of  the  polemist  not  to  combat 
antiquated  heresies  and  to  warm  up  dead  issues,  but 
to  overthrow  the  prevalent  enemies  of  true  Chn»- 
tian  living.  His  epigram  on  the  misuse  of  the  Bible 
is  well  known:  "  This  is  the  book  in  which  each 
both  seeks  and  finds  his  own  dogmas."  He  had 
a  high  conception  of  his  duties  as  a  theological  pro- 
fessor, as  shown  in  his  address,  De  soopo  doctoris  in 
academia  sacraa  lUteras  docentis.  He  believed  that 
it  was  more  important  to  care  for  the  piety  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  than  for  their  scholarship.  It 
was  his  belief  that  a  professor  of  practical  theology  ia 
as  necessary  as  a  professor  of  practical  medicine.  He 
represented  a  theology  that  put  doctrinal  quibbles 
in  the  background  and  laid  emphasis  upon  the  pure 
doctrine  which  demands  a  Christian  hfe  of  purity 
and  love.  He  stood  for  the  necessity  of  a  special 
revelation  of  God,  and  defended  the  Biblical  miracles 
as  confirmations  of  the  words  of  the  divine  evan- 
gelists. In  his  CogiUUumea  generaUs  de  ratione  unv- 
endi  eoeiesias  proUstantes,  qua  vulgo  LtUKenmarum 
M  Rtifcrmatorum  nominibus  disiingui  aolerU,  he  sought 
a  wi^  of  reconciling  the  two  branches  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church. 

Werenfels's  writings  went  through  many  editions, 
as  did  the  sermons  he  preached  in  French,  which 
^yt«t»  received  with  great  applause,  and  were  trana- 
lat«i  into  German  and  Dutch.  During  the  last 
Iwcoty  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  retirement  in 


order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  care  of  \^ 
soul's  welfare,  though  his  scJidtude  for  students 
did  not  cease. 

It  is  an  the  more  surprising,  on  this  account,  tb&t 
he  thought  proper  to  issue  from  his  retirement  and 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  against  Johann  Jakob 
Wetstein  (q.v.)  f<nr  heresy,  eepeaaSly  as  he  hsd 
himself  in  1720  expressed  the  opinicm  that  faOible 
man  ought  not  to  decide  upon  the  regularity  of  an- 
other's faith.  He  expressed  regret  afterward  at 
having  become  involved  in  the  affair. 

His  SyQoge  diuertationum  ihuiogieanan  appeared 
first  Basel,  1600;  a  further  collection  of  his  woib 
is  Opuaada  theological  phUologica,  et  pkHoeoj^ 
(Basel,  1718,  new  ed.,  3  vols.,  1782). 

(E^EBHABD  VlSCHSa.) 
BnuooBAPBT:  Letten  by  Weranfele  Are  ia  E.  de  Bode, 
UUrt9  inSdiUa  .  .  .  A  /.  A.  Tvmttim,  voL  iiL,  Paris  vd 
Geneva,  18S7,  and  in  Muaeym  HeiMtiieum,  part  viii.  la- 
rich,  1748.  Consult:  K.  R.  Hacenbaeh.  Die  theoloeuckt 
SekvU  BaedM  wnd  ihre  Lthrtr,  Basel,  1860;  A.  Scbveber. 
Die  proieelantieehen  CeiUnidoomen,  u.  776  sqq.,  Ztizkb, 
1856;  L.  Jttnot.  in  Le  ehrMen  SemtgiUqiie,  id  (1868).  274 
sqg. 

WERKMEISTBR,  vftrk^moi^'ster,  BESEDIXT 
MABIA  von  (LEOHHARD):  German  Rom^ 
CathdUc  reformer;  b.  at  FQssen  (57  m.  s.w.  of 
Munich)  Oct.  22, 1745;  d.  at  Steinbach  (near  StAitt- 
gart)  July  16,  1823.  After  preliminary  educatton, 
by  1764  he  had  decided  to  become  a  monk,  and  that 
year  entered  upon  his  novitiate;  but  becoming  into^ 
eeted  in  secular  literature,  especially  in  the  woiks(^ 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Pope's  Essay  on  Mto^t 
doubts  entered  his  mind.  Nevertheless,  his  first 
inclination  triiunphed  and  in  1765  he  entered  the 
order,  assuming  the  name  of  the  prelate  Benedikt 
Maria.  He  continued  his  studies  in  theology  and 
canon  law  at  Neresheim  and  Benediktbeuren;  was 
ordained  priest  in  1769;  became  master  of  noyices 
and  instructor  of  philosophy  at  Neresheim  in  1770; 
held  a  similar  position  at  the  episcopal  lyceum  of 
Freising,  1772-74;  and  then  returned  to  Neresham 
as  secretary  to  the  abbot,  ke^)er  of  the  archiTes, 
librarian,  and  master  of  novices.  Two  works  bekmg 
to  this  period  in  which  the  reforming  tendencies  of 
Werkmeister  find  expression:  VnmassgehUcher  Vor- 
schlag  gur  RefcrmatUm  des  niederen  kathoUschen 
Klerus  nebsl  Malerialien  gur  Rrformation  des  hdheren 
("  Munich,"  1782);  and  Ueberdiechrisaiche  Toleram 
("  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,"  1784).  Both  works  ap- 
peared anonymously  through  the  mediation  of 
Protestants. 

In  1784  Werkmeister  became  court  chaplain  to 
Karl  Eugen,  count  of  Wtbttemberg.  The  count 
was  fiUed  with  enthusiasm  for  reform  and  his  wishes 
coincided  with  those  of  his  chaplain.  Soon  after 
Werkmeister's  assumption  of  his  office  be  issued 
a  modified  liturgy,  Gesan(/lmck  nebsl  angehangUm 
dffentlichem  Gtbete  turn  Gtbraueh  der  heno^ 
wOrtiemburgischen  HofkapeUe  (1784),  the  hymns  ia 
which  were  borrowed  from  Protestant  sources.  This 
passed  through  several  editions.  The  Latin  ve^ 
service  was  next  altered  to  resemble  the  Protestant 
afternoon  service.  Werkmeister  introduced  the  use 
of  German  in  prayers,  readings  from  the  New  Testa- 
m^it,  and  sermons.  Gradually  he  wcn-ked  into  use 
the  German  mass  and  communion  service.    0°^^ 
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the  ccmon  musa  was  said  in  Latin.  Werkmeister's 
reforms  were  generally  approvedi  but  they  were 
subject  to  an  attack  in  the  Maiiu  MancUschrift  von 
geMichen  Sachen  (1786,  pp.  699  sqq.).  Werk- 
meister  replied  anonjrmoualy  with  Ueber  die  deul- 
schen  Mesa-  und  AbendmahhairutaUen  in  der  katho" 
lischen  UofkapeUe  zu  StuftgaH  (1787).  Further 
criticisms  were  answered  in  the  Beitrdffe  tur  Fer- 
hesservng  der  katholischen  LUurgie  in  DeutKhland 
(Ulm,  1789).  The  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Enlightenment  (q.v.)  on  Werkmeister  is  further 
shown  by  a  collection  of  sermons,  Predigten  in  den 
Jahren  1784-91  (3  vols.,  1812-15).  His  interest  in 
catechetics  appears  in  Ueber  den  neuen  kathoHachen 
Katechismus  bei  Geleffenheii  einer  Mainziechen  PrtM^ 
aufgabe  (Frankfort,  1789);  while  his  fundamental 
religious  views  appeared  in  Thonuu  Freykirch,  oder 
freimiUige  Untersuchungen  vberdie  UnfehlbarkeU  der 
katholischen  Kirche  (1792),  in  which  he  denied  the 
infallibiUty  of  that  church.  His  reforms  seemed 
destined  to  be  widely  accepted.  But  the  successor 
of  Karl,  Count  Ludwig  Eugen,  who  had  disap- 
proved of  Werkmeister's  activity  in  his  brother's 
second  marriage,  did  away  with  the  liturgical  re- 
forms and  retired  Werkmeister  on  a  meager  pension. 
Meanwhile  Werkmeister  had  become  secularized; 
nevertheless,  Abbot  Michael  Dobler  gave  him 
asylum  in  Neresheim.  But  in  1795  he  was  recalled 
by  Count  Friedrich  Eugen,  Karl's  second  brother. 
The  reforms  were  restored,  except  the  German  mass. 
The  services  of  the  court  chapel  became  public  in 
1806,  and  Werkmeister  obtained  the  parish  of 
Steinach.  In  1807,  he  was  appointed  member  of 
the  church  council;  in  1816,  chief  cotmcilor  for 
schook;  and  in  1817,  leading  ecclesiastical  cotmcilor. 

(R.   Gt^MTHER). 

Bxbuoobapht:  I.  von  Loncner,  BeiMloe  tw  Oeaehichte  der 
oberrheinUchen  KirchenjtroviiUt  pp.  291  sqq.,  Tttbingen, 
1863;  H.  BrQck,  Die  raiionaliaUachen  Beetrtbungen  im 
kaUuAiechen  Deulechland,  pp.  21  sqq..  Mains.  1865;  J.  B. 
SiCniQUer,  Die  kirehlichen  Aufkl&runo  am  Hofe  dee  Her- 
Moge  Karl  Bugen  von  WUrUemberg,  Freiburg,  1006;  KL, 
xii.  1331-32. 

WERHER,  ver'ner,  JOHANNES:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Ohrdruf  (9  m.  s.  of  Gotha)  Sept.  30, 
1864.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Hei- 
delberg, Berlin,  Jena  (Ph.D.,  1887),  and  Marburg 
(lie.  theol.,  1889);  became  privat-docent  for  church 
history  and  systematic  theology  at  Marburg  (1889), 
and  professor  of  church  history  in  1894.  Since  1900 
he  has  resided  in  Leipsic  as  a  private  scholar.  In 
theology  he  is  "  liberal.''  Besides  being  a  collabora- 
tor on  the  Theologieche  Rundschau  since  1898  and  on 
the  Theologischer  Jakretberichl  since  1901,  he  has 
written  Hegels  Offenbarungabegriff  (Leipsic,  1887); 
Der  Patdiniemus  dea  IrenoBua  (1889);  Dogmenge- 
achuMiche  TabelUn  (Gotha,  1893;  3d  ed.,  1903); 
and  a  new  edition  of  K.  von  Hase's  HuUerua  Redir 
vivua  (Leipsic,  1907).  Since  1908  he  has  been  one  of 
the  editors  of  Die  Religion  in  Geachichte  und  Gegen- 
wart, 

WERNER,  KARL:  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Haf- 
nerbach,  Lower  Austria,  Mar.  8, 1821;  d.  at  Vienna 
Apr.  4,  1888.  He  was  a  student  at  Melk,  Krems, 
St.  Polten,  and  at  the  priests'  institute  in  Vienna, 
j.942H^,  when  he  gained  his  doctorate  from  Vienna 


University.  He  was  professor  of  moral  theology 
in  the  Episcopal  Seminary  at  St.  Pdlten,  1847-70, 
and  of  New-Testament  theology  in  the  University 
of  Vienna,  1871^1;  and  was  ministerial  and  con- 
sistorial  councilor  at  Vienna,  1880-88.  His  works 
embrace  Syaiem  der  chriaUichen  Ethik  (3  vols., 
Regensburg,  1852);  Orundlinien  der  PkHoaophie 
(1855);  Der  heilige  Thomaa  von  Aquino  (3  vols., 
1858-59);  Franz  Suarez  und  die  Scholaatik der  Uizten 
Jahrhunderte  (2  vols.,  1861);  Geachichte  der  apolo- 
getiachen  und  polemiachen  lAtercUur  der  chriaUichen 
Theologie  (5  vols.,  Schaffhausen,  1861-67);  Gerbert 
von  AuriUac  (Vienna,  1878);  Cfiambattiata  Vico  ala 
Philoaoph  und  gdehrter  Foracher  (1879);  Beda  der 
EhrwUrdige  (new  ed.,  1881);  Die  Scholaatik  dea 
apOteren  MiOelaUera  (7  vols.,  1881-87);  Die  iUilien- 
iache  Philoaophie  dea  XIX.  Jahrhunderta  (6  vols., 

1884r^). 

Bibuoosapht:  J.  Kopallik,  in  Wiener  DideetaMalt,  1897, 
pp.  146  iqq.;  KL,  zii.  1332-34. 

WERNLBy  v&m'Ie,  PAUL:  Swiss  Protestant; 
b.  in  Zurich  May  1, 1872.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Gdttingen,  Berlin,  and  Basel  (lie. 
theol. ,  1896);  became  privat-docent  for  exegesis  at 
Basel  (1896),  associate  professor  (1901),  and  pro- 
fessor of  modem  church  history  (1905).  He  is  an 
advocate  of  "  free  theological  science  and  Christo- 
centric  religion,"  and  has  written  Der  Christ  und  die 
SUnde  bei  Paulua  (Ttlbingen,  1897);  Paulua  ala 
Heidenmiasionar  (1899);  Die  aynoptiache  Frage 
(1899);  Die  Anfdnge  unaerer  Rdiffion  (1901;  Eng. 
transl.  by  G.  A.  Bienemann,  The  Beginninga  of 
ChriatianUy,  2  vols.,  London,  1903-04);  Die 
Reichagotteahoffnung  in  der  (UUeaten  chriaUichen  Dokur 
menienundbeiJe8ua{\^^)\  Waa  haben  urir  heute  an 
Paulua?  (Basel,  1903);  Die  Renaiaaance  dea  Chria- 
terduma  im  aechzehrUen  Jahrhundert  (Tubingen, 
1904);  EinfUhrung  in  daa  theologiache  Studium 
(1908, 2d.  ed.,  1911),  Johann  Hinrich  Wichem  (Basel, 
1908);  and  Renaiaaance  und  Reformation  (1911). 

WERNSDORF,  vftms'dorf,  ERNST  FRIEDRICH: 
German  theologian,  second  son  of  GottUeb  Wems- 
dorf  (q.v.);  b.  at  Wittenborg  Dec.  18, 1718;  d.  there 
May  7, 1782.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic (M.A.,  1742;  D.D.,  1756);  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Christian  archeology  there  (1752);  and  in 
1756  he  went  to  Wittenberg  as  professor  of  theology. 
His  writings  dealt  with  matters  of  Biblical,  anti- 
quarian, and  Reformation  history.  His  name  has 
come  into  new  prominence  as  once  the  owner  of  a 
manuscript  of  Luther's  Tiachreden,  the  document 
mentioned  so  early  as  1769  by  J.  T.  Lingke.  It 
was  doubtless  through  Wemsdorf's  widow,  who 
long  survived  her  husband,  that  this  manuscript 
came  into  the  possession  of  Politz,  with  whose  col- 
lection of  books  it  subsequently  found  its  way  to  the 
city  library  of  Leipsic.  Georg  MI^ller.. 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  Q.  Meuael,  Lexicon  der  .  .  .  teute^en 
SchrifteleUer  xv.  35-37,  Leipaio,  1816;  M.  Hoffmann, 
Pfotiner  Stammbuch  164S-189S,  p.  222,  Berlin,  1893;  E. 
l6x>ker,  LtUhere  Tiechreden  in  der  Matheeiechen  8amm- 
lung,  pp.  17  sqq.,  Leip0ic,  1903;   ADB,  xliL  96-98. 

WERNSDORF,  GOTTLIEB:  German  theolo- 
gian; b.  at  Schdnewalde  (48  m.  s.  of  Berlin)  Feb. 
25, 1668;  d.  at  Wittenberg  July  1, 1729.     He  studied 
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at  Wittenberg  (M.A.,  1689;  D.D.,  1700);  lectured 
with  success  on  logic,  ethics,  and  history  in  the 
philosophical  faculty  of  that  university;  was  trans- 
ferred, in  1608,  as  professor  extraordinary  in  the 
theological  faculty,  his  thesis  treating  De  anctorUaie 
librorum  8unibolicorum;  became  regular  professor  in 
1706;  in  1710  was  appointed  provost  at  the  residen- 
tial church,  and,  shortly  theieafter,  general  superin- 
tendent at  Wittenberg.  He  became,  notably  in  his 
later  years,  imiversally  revered  among  his  theolog- 
ical pupils,  being  affectionately  known  as  "  Father 
Wernsdorf."  While  his  lectures  were  not  always 
distinguished  by  depth,  they  were  marked  by  clear- 
ness, excellence  of  form,  and  especially  by  great 
earnestness  in  the  admonitory  portions. 

His  DiaputaHones  aeademica  were  published  by 
Christian  Heinrich  Zeibich  (2  vols.,  1736).  Special 
mention  may  be  made  of  his  Z>e  'primordiiz  emendaUB 
per  Lutherum  religionis  (new  ed.,  1735),  and  of  his 
most  extensive  production,  OrHndliche  ReformaHofM' 
historie  (Wittenberg,  1717),  which  comes  down  to 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530. 

Consistently  with  his  theological  position,  he  be- 
longed to  the  advocates  of  the  more  lenient  ortho- 
doxy. His  anti-Calvinistic  arguments  appear  in  the 
Demonstratio  quodjiuUa  Cabnni  dodrinam  ReformaH 
nee  nnt  nee  jure  haberi  poasint  aocii  Auguetarue  Corir 
feeeumie.  He  took  part  in  the  contemporary  con- 
troversies with  Pietists  and  Mystics,  as  with  the 
leading  philosophers  of  the  time.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  opposed  the  one-sided  emphasis  of  emotion 
in  religion,  on  the  other  hand  he  strongly  emphasized 
the  element  of  inspiration,  which  he  held  to  be  me- 
diately operative  even  in  the  sjrmbolical  books  of 
Lutheranism.  Gboro  MthJJSR. 

Bxbuoorapht:  G.  Goler,  De  Wem^dorfii  in  rem  eaeram  el 
littnuiam  meriHet  Leipaio,  1 7 19 ;  J.  A.  Gleich,  AnnaUe  eeeU- 
aiaeliei,  L  369,  ii.  pMBtm,  Dnsd«n.  1730;  A.  Tboluck, 
Der  QeiH  der  luiherieehen  TheoloQen  WiUekberg;  pp.  259 
■qq..  Hambuis.  1862;  ADB,  xlii.  9<^-98. 

WERNZ,  FRAIIZ  ZAVER:  General  of  the 
Jesuit  order;  b.  at  Rottweil  (30  m.  s.w.  of  Ttlbingen) 
Dec.  4,  1842.  On  the  completion  of  his  education 
he  became,  in  1862,  a  teacher  at  the  school  of  Stella 
Matutina  in  Feldkirch-im-Breisgau,  whence  he  was 
later  transferred  to  the  seminary  at  Ditton  Hall, 
Lancashire,  as  instructor  in  canon  law.  In  1883  he 
was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  Collegium  Ro- 
manum,  Rome,  of  which  he  was  made  rector  in 
1894,  being  at  the  same  time  a  professor  at  the 
Gregorian  University.  He  was  chosen  general  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  Apr.  18,  1906.  He  has  written 
Jua  decretalium  ad  U8uin  pnelecHontim  (4  vols., 
Rome,  1898-1904;  2d  ed.,  1905  sqq.). 

WERTHEIM  BIBLE.  See  Bibles,  Annotated, 
AND  Bible  Summaries,  I.,  §  4. 

WESEL,  v6'«el,  JOHN  OF:  Reformer  before  the 
Reformation;  b.  at  Ober-Wesel  (26  m.  w.n.w.  of 
MainjB)  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
d.  at  Mainz  after  1479.  His  family  name  is  vari- 
ously written  Ruchrath  or  Richrath  [Ruchard, 
Ruchrad,  Rucherath],  and  the  family  itself  was  na- 
tive to  the  immediate  region  where  John  was  bom. 
He  first  appears  in  history  as  matriculating  at  the 
University  of  Erfurt  (1441-42),  where  he  took  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  1442,  the  master's  in  1445, 


became  licentiate  in  1466  and  the  same  year  doctor 
of  theology.    He  was  rector  of  the  univefsity  in 
1456-57,  and  at  the  end  of  1457  was  vice-rector  for 
a  time.   In  his  work  on  the  couiicils  Luther  declares 
that  John  ruled  the  university  with  his  books,  and 
these  Luther  himself  used  in  preparing  for  his  mas- 
ter's degree.    Bartholonueus  Arnold!  of  Usingen  re- 
ports in  a  work  first  printed  in  1499  Uiat  John's 
reputation  still  lived  at  Erfurt;  he  apologixes  also 
for  differing  in  opinion  from  John,  whose  statementB, 
he  declares,  do  not  always  square  with  the  truth, 
professes  to  give  an  example  of  this  from  John's 
commentary  on  the  Aristotelian  physics,  and  adds 
a  cryptic  remark  to  the  effect  that  everything  is  not 
to  be  told  to  the  public  at  large,  though  they  may 
be  clear  to  the  learned.    This  can  not  be  pressed  so 
far  as  to  mean  that  Amoldi  charged  John  with 
teachings  contrary  to  those  of  the  Church.    Indeed, 
Johann  von  Lutter,  many  years  a  colleague  of  Wesel 
at  Erfurt,  reports  that  Wesel  often  said  from  his 
chair  that  he  would  maintAin  nothing  which  was 
dissonant  from  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church 
or  the  doctrines  of  its  approved  doctors  (N.  Paulus, 
Der  Augustiner  BartholomdtLS  Amoldi  tfon  Usingen,^ 
pp.  8  sqq.,  Strasburg,  1893).    Yet  Wesel  may  have 
given  utterance  to  somewhat  bold  expressions  re- 
garding the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church.    Toward 
the  end  of  1460  Weed  was  canon  at  Worms;   and 
early  in  1461  he  became  professor  at  Basel,  thougb 
only  after  protracted  negotiations.    Here,  too,  his 
stay  was  brief,  for  in  1463  he  was  preacher  at  the 
cathedral  at  Worms.     But  his  sermons  caused 
offense,  now  by  pedantic  and  confusing  speculation, 
now  by  bold  attacks  upon  the  Church,  its  sacrar 
ments,  teachings,  and  tendencies.   Bishop  Reinhaid 
was  compelled  to  depose  him,  after  warning  him  at 
Heidelberg  in  the  presence  of  the  theologians.    Yet 
Diether  von  Isenberg,  archbishop  of  Mains,  called 
him  as  pastor  to  the  cathedral.     Here,  too,  he 
aroused  suspicions  by  relations  with  a  Bohemian 
adventurer  who  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  him 
at  Worms  and  had  followed  him  to  Mains,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  little  treatise  for  his  companions  in  Bo- 
hemia.    This   came  by  a  circuitous  route  into 
the  hands  of  the  archbishop,  and,  after  it  had  been 
submitted   to   the   professors   of   the   university, 
brought  punishment  upon  the  Hussite  and  upon 
Wesel.    The  latter  was  put  upon  his  defense  before 
a  board  of  theologians  from  Cologne  and  Heidel- 
berg; he  was  then  an  old  man  of  dghty,  but  it  was 
reported  that  his  answers  before  the  inqulsitorB  were 
indifferent,  confused,  suspicious,  and  evasive.    On 
Sunday,  Feb.  21, 1479,  he  recanted  in  the  cathedral, 
his    writings  were   burned,   and   he  was  himself 
condemned  to  lifelong  repentance  in  the  Augus- 
tinian  monastery  at  Mainz,  where  soon  afterward 
he  died. 

During  the  trial  Wesel  designated  as  his  own  four 
tracts:  (1)  Super  modo  Migationia  legum  kumanarwn 
ad  quendam  Nicolaum  de  Bohemia;  (2)  De  poUslaie 
eedeeiaetica;  (3)  De  indulgentiis;  and  (4)  Dej^juniis. 
Of  these  only  one  can  now  be  positively  identified; 
the  DispuUUio  advereue  indvlgentiae  is  extant  in  a 
manuscript,  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin,  bearing 
the  date  1478,  and  has  been  printed  both  by  C.  W. 
F.  Walch  in  Monumenia  medii  oevi,  i.  I,  pp,  111-156 
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(Gottiiigen,  1757)  and  by  H.  von  der  Hardt  about 
twenty  years  earlier  in  Septem  coronamerUa  supra 
septem  columnaa  academics  regia  Georgue  AuguatoBf 
qiujB   GoeHngcB  est,  pp.  13-23.    The  central  part  is 
contained  in  the  disputation-theses  (chaps.   3-10), 
which  belong  probably  to  the  year  1475.    The  sec- 
ond  document  acknowledged  by  Wesel  has  been 
sought  in  the  Optiaculum  de  auctoriiate,  officio  et  po- 
testate  pastorum  ecdeaiasiicorumf  which  was  pub- 
lislied  without  place  or  date  (possibly  Zwolle,  1522). 
But  this  is  in  style  fundamentally  different  from  the 
Tvork  on  indulgences,  professes  to  be  by  a  layman, 
and  can  not  be  by  Wesel.   From  the  period  of  Wesel's 
teaching  at  Erfurt  there  has  come  down  in  manu- 
script Quoestionea  de  libris  physicorum  AriatoteliSf  the 
manuscript  being  at  Erfurt,  and  a  commentary  on 
the  "  Sentences ''  of  Peter  Lombard,  this  being  at 
Herlin.    From  his  period  at  Basel  there  is  a  lecture 
on  logic  and  a  commentary  on  Ariatotelis  libros  de 
omnia,  the  manuscripts  having  been  copied  in  1462- 
1463  and  being  found  in  the  Munich  library.    In  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Wiirzburg  there  is  a 
copy  of  an  exchange  of  polemical  writings  between 
Wesel  and  John  of  Lutter,  debating  the  question 
vvhether  the  pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  whether 
pope  or  coimcil  have  authority  in  case  of  deadly  sin; 
in  both  cases  Wesel  took  the  negative. 

As  a  source  for  the  teaching  of  Wesel  only  the 
LHspiUalio  adveraua  indtdgentias  can  be  used.    His 
answers  during  his  examination  would  be  pertinent, 
if  only  they  were  clear  and  consistent.    Wesel  stood 
with  the  general  teaching  of  the  Church  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  with  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  his  doctrines  of  sin,  grace,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
penance.    In  connection  with  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance Wesel  was  a  Scotist  and  nominalist,  holding 
that  the  priest  can  not  prindpalUer  et  effective  forgive 
sin,  but  only  through  divine  assistance,  and  the 
priestly  forgiving  of  sin  is  only  a  sacramental  min- 
istry to  the  penitent  sinner.    The  one  who  alone 
forgives  sin  is  God,  who  has  called  the  priest  to  take 
part  therein;  the  gift  of  grace  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance  is  the  remission  of  guilt  and  punishment  in 
hell,  remission  of  divine  punishment  is  not  an  accom- 
paniment.   Indulgences  are  a  pious  imposture  upon 
the  faithful;  yet  so  far  as  pilgrimages  and  alms  and 
the  like  good  works  are  done  in  love  to  God,  they  are 
in  themselves  useful  and  contribute  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  eternal  life.    Remission  is  serviceable  only  in 
remitting  ecclesiastical  penalties.    Wesel  taught  of 
the  Church  that  it  is  the  aggregate  of  the  faithful 
joined  together  in  love,  known  to  God  alone;  it  is 
the  bride  of  Christ,  is  ruled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
in  matters  essential  to  salvation  can  not  err.    As  to 
Scripture  he  held  that  it  alone  is  to  be  trusted,  and 
neither  Fathers  nor  general  councils.    To  the  test 
of  agreement  with  Scripture  all  ecclesiastical  dog- 
mas and  ceremonies  are  to  be  submitted.    Contrary 
to  Scripture  are  the  Roman  Church's  teachings  re- 
specting indulgences,  original  sin,  transubstantia- 
tion,  the  filioquej  feasts  and  fasts,  long  prayers,  cere- 
monies of  the  mass,  holy  oil,  consecrated  water,  and 
the  like.    A  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  Paradoxa 
siuns  up  the  man:  **  1  despise  pope,  Church,  and 
councils;    I  love  Christ.    Let  the  word  of  Christ 
dwell  in  you  richly."  (Otto  Clemen.) 

XII.— 20 


Bibuographt:  C.  nilmann,  Reformerti  Before  the  Reformat 
fum.  i.  277-374.  Edinbux«h.  1874,  cf.  hia  Johann  Weuel, 
etn  VofvdfHPerLu<Aers.  HambuiiS,  1834  (oomprehezuiive,  in- 
cludes in  the  treatment  the  entire  environment,  and  dis- 
cuases  the  principal  personages  with  whom  Wesel  was  con- 
nected) ;  N.  Serrarius,  in  MogunHarum  rerum  ecriptoreat  ed. 
G.  C.  Joannis,  i.  107  sqq.,  Frankfort,  1722  (for  selection  of 
'*  heretical  *'  declarations  of  Wesel);  Q.  Schad6,  Eaaai  eur 
Jean  de  Weed,  Strasburg,  1856;  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler,  Text- 
Book  on  Church  Hietory,  ed.  H.  B.  Smith,  iii.  461-465. 
New  York,  1868  (quotes  extensively  from  docimients); 
N.  Paulus,  in  Der  Katholik,  1898.  i.  44^7;  idem,  in  ZeU- 
•ehrift  filT  kalhoHeche  Theohgie,  xxiv  (1900).  646-656. 
zxvii  (1903).  601-602;  J.  Falk.  Bibelaiudien,  Bibdhand- 
echriften  und  Bibddrucke  tu  Mainz,  pp.  60  sqq.,  Mains. 
1901;  F.  Kropatsehek.  Dae  Schriftprimip  der  ItUheriachen 
Kirche,  i.  407  sqq..  Leipsio.  1904;  O.  Clemen,  in  Hietorieche 
Viertdjahrechrift,  iii.  521^23;  Deuteche  Zeitechnft  fUr 
Oeechichtsiffieeenechaft,  new  series,  ii.  143-173  (by  O. 
Caemen).  344-348  (by  J.  Haussleiter) ;  Schaff.  Chrietian 
Church,  v.  2.  pp.  681-682;  Hamack,  Dogma,  vi.  170.  199, 
222.  262,  268-269.  vii.  16;  ADB,  ndx.  43&-444;  KL, 
vi.  1786-89. 

For  accounts  of  the  trial  consult:  C.  Du  Plessis  d'Ar- 
gentr6.  CoUectio  de  novie  errortbua,  vol.  i..  Paris.  1728 
(contains  the  Paradoxa — a  collection  of  "  heretical  '*  sen- 
tences abstracted  from  Wesel's  writings,  Examen  magie' 
trale — an  account  of  the  trial,  and  the  author's  survey,  by 
one  of  the  Heidelberg  representatives) ;  this  is  found  also 
in  JEm&as  Sylvius*  Commentariorum  de  eoncilio  BaaQea 
lAri  duo,  n.p..  n.d.;  Ortuinus  Gratius.  Fcuciculue  rerum 
expetendarum  et  fugimidarum,  pp.  dxiii.  sqq.,  O>logne,  1535. 

WESLEY,  CHARLES:  One  of  the  founders  of 
Methodism;  b.  at  Epworth  (23  m.  n.w.  of  Lincohi) 
Dec.  18,  1708,  O.  S.  (Dec.  29,  N.  S.);  d,  in  London 
Mar.  29,  1788.  He  waa  the  son  of  Samuel  Wesley, 
St.,  and  brother  of  Charles  Wesley  (qq.v.).  In  child- 
hood he  declined  an  offer  of  adoption  by  a  wealthy 
namesake  in  Ireland;  and  the  person  taken  in  his 
stead  became  an  earl,  and  grandfather  to  the  duke 
of  Wellington.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  London,  under  his  brother  Samuel,  1716;  at 
St.  Peter's  College,  Westminster,  London,  1721 ;  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1726,  where,  with  his 
brother  John  and  one  or  two  others,  he  received 
the  nickname  of  **  Methodist''  in  consequence  of 
the  method  they  employed  in  prayer  and  daily 
hfe.  In  1735  he  was  ordained,  and  went  with 
John  Wesley  to  Georgia,  returning  1736.  May  21, 
1738,  he  "experienced  the  witness  of  adoption," 
and  at  once  joined  his  brother's  evangelistic  work, 
traveling  much,  and  preaching  with  great  zeal  and 
success.  He  never  held  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
and  bore  his  share  of  the  persecutions  which  beset 
the  early  Methodists.  Apr.  8,  1749,  he  married 
Sarah  Gwynne:  by  her  he  had  eight  children,  two 
of  whom  became  eminent  musicians.  John  Wes- 
ley's expression,  **  his  least  praise  was  his  talent  for 
poetry,"  is  unmeaning:  whatever  his  other  gifts 
and  graces,  it  is  because  he  was  "  the  poet  of  Meth- 
odism "  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  voluminous 
of  English  hymn-writers  that  his  fame  and  influence 
live.  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
as  reprinted  by  the  Wesleyan  (Conference  (London, 
1868-72),  fill  thirteen  voliunes,  or  near  6,000  pages. 
Of  the  original  publications,  the  earlier  ones  bore 
the  names  of  both  brothers,  but  most  were  the  work 
of  Charles  alone.  While  in  the  books  of  joint  author^ 
ship  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  with  ab- 
solute certainty  between  the  two,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  John  wrote  only  the  translations  (almost 
wholly  from  the  German,  some  forty  in  all)  and  a 
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very  few  originals.  Their  style  is  the  same,  save  for 
a  little  more  severity  and  dignity  on  John's  part. 
Their  first  volume  (or  perhaps  John's  alone,  for  it 
bears  no  name),  possibly  also  the  first  English  Col-' 
lection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  appeared  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  1737  (cf.  C.  Evans,  American  BibHog- 
raphy,  vol.  ii.,  no.  4207,  Chicago,  1904;  there  is  a 
copy  in  the  Public  Library,  New  York).  A  single 
copy  was  found  in  London,  1879,  and  reprinted 
1882.  The  original  contains  some  pieces  by  John, 
but  apparently  none  by  Charles,  who  perhaps  had 
not  then  begun  to  write.  Another  small  Collection 
was  published  in  London,  1738;  and  in  1739  began 
the  long  series  of  original  works  in  verse.  The  more 
extensive  of  these  were  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems 
(1739,  1740,  1742;  three  separate  books) ;  the  same 
(2  vols.,  1749);  Hymns  on  God^s  Everlasting  Love 
(1741);  On  the  Lord's  Supper  (1745);  For  those  that 
Seek  and  those  that  have  Redemption  (1747);  Funeral 
Hymns  (174fr-59);  Short  Hymns  on  Select  Passages 
cf  Holy  Scripture  (2  vols.,  1762;  2,348  pieces); 
Hymns  for  Children  (1763);  For  FamUies  (1767); 
On  the  Trinity  (1767).  Besides  these  there  are  some 
twenty  tracts,  minor  in  size,  but  containing  some 
of  Charles  Wesley's  most  effective  Ijrrics,  and  a  few 
elegies  and  epistles.  The  work  of  publication  went 
on,  though  less  vigorously  in  later  years,  till  1785, 
and  that  of  composition  till  his  death,  at  which  he 
left  in  manuscript  a  quantity  of  verse,  chiefly  on 
Bible  texts,  equal  to  one-third  of  that  printed  in  his 
lifetime.  His  huge  fecundity  hinder^  his  fame; 
had  he  written  less,  he  might  be  read  more;  but  he 
had  not  the  gift  of  condensing.  His  thoughts,  or  at 
least  his  feelings,  flowed  more  readily  in  verse  than 
in  prose;  he  wrote  on  horseback,  in  a  stage-coach, 
almost  in  ''  the  article  of  death."  His  fifty-six 
Hymns  for  Christian  Friends,  some  of  them  contin- 
uously and  widely  used,  were  dedicated  to  Miss 
G Wynne;  and  his  last  verse,  taken  down  by  her 
"  when  he  could  scarcely  articulate,"  preserves 
something  of  the  old  fire.  Nearly  every  occasion 
and  condition  of  external  life  are  provided  for  in  the 
vast  range  of  his  productions,  which  have  more 
"  variety  of  matter  and  manner  "  than  critics  have 
commonly  supposed;  and,  as  to  feelings  and  expe- 
riences, "  he  has  celebrated  them  with  an  affluence 
of  diction  and  a  splendor  of  coloring  never  surpassed 
and  rarely  equaled."  Temperament  and  belief  alike 
inclined  him  to  subjective  themes,  and,  guiding  his 
unique  lyrical  talent,  made  him  preeminently  "  the 
poet  of  Methodism."  To  the  wonderful  growth  and 
success  of  that  system  his  hymns  were  no  less  essen- 
tial than  his  brother's  government.  They  are  the 
main  element  in  most  Wesleyan  collections,  both 
English  and  American.  In  the  newest  official 
hymnal  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  no  fewer  than 
121  of  the  748  hymns  are  Charles  Wesley's.  The 
most  widely  used,  in  America  at  least,  are  **  Oh  for 
a  thousand  tongues  to  sing,"  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my 
soul,"  and  "  Love  divine  all  loves  excelling."  Prob- 
ably no  school  or  system  in  any  age  or  land  has 
owned  so  mighty  an  implement  in  the  way  of  sacred 
song,  and  no  other  hymn-writer  has  succeeded  in 
voicing  so  felicitously  the  varied  states  of  religious 
feeling.    His  productions  are  still  esteemed  as  among 


tho  most  choice  and  helpful  devotional  literature, 
and  many  of  them  seem  to  be  wholly  imaffected  by 
the  marked  changes  in  religious  thought  and  in  the 
emphasis  placed   upon   various  doctrines.      Non- 
Methodists  long  suspected  and  shunned  this  poetry, 
and  still  need  to  exercise  discrimination  in  making 
selections  from  it.    Its  author  was  given  not  only 
to  extravagances  of  expression  (which  were  some- 
times pared  down  by  his  brother's  severer  taste), 
but  to  unrestrained  and  often  violent   emotion. 
Withal  he  is  too  flu^it,  too   rhetorical;  his   man- 
nerism  at   times   involves   a   lack  of  simplicity; 
his  "  fatal  facility  of  strong  words "  is  a   fault 
both  literary  and  religious.    Yet  his  intensely  sin- 
cere and  fervent  piety,  his  intellectual  strength  and 
acuteness,  his  unmistakably  high  culture,  and  the 
matchless  spontaneity  of  his  eloquence,  place  him 
easily  near  the  head  of  British  sacred  lyrists.    No  col- 
lection is  complete — ^probably  for  a  century  none 
has  been  formed — ^without  his  hymns;  and  they  are 
now  perhaps  more  generally  and  widely  used  than 
of  old.    He  is  entitled  to  rank  not  merely  as  a  h3rnm- 
writer,  but  among  Christian  poets.    Many  of   his 
pieces  which  are  not  adapted  to  public  worship,  and 
very    little    known,    possess    much   Uterary   and 
human   interest;   his  autobiographic  and  polemic 
verses,  e.g.,  are  probably  unequaled.     He  can  not 
be  adequately  judged  by  his  fragmentary  appear- 
ances in  the  hymnals,  not  even  by  John  Wesley's 
Collection  for  the  Use  of  the  People  called  Methodists 
(1780;  supplement  1830);  though  that  presents  a 
considerable  fraction  of  his  writings,  with  much  les^ 
abridgment   and    alteration  than    any  other,  and 
has  nearly  all  the  qualities  claimed  by  its  editor 
in  his  vigorous  and  memorable  preface. 

[A  somewhat  higher  estimate  than  the  above  of 
the  poetry  and  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley  is  fm-- 
nished  by  Canon  Overton  (Julian,  Hymnologyy  p. 
1258) :  "  As  a  hymn-writer  Charles  Wesley  w£u? 
unique.  He  is  said  to  have  written  .  .  .  6,500 
hymns,  and  though  ...  in  so  vast  a  number  some 
are  of  unequal  merit,  it  is  .  .  .  marveloiis  how  many 
there  are  which  rise  to  the  highest  degree  of  excel- 
lence. His  feelings  on  every  occasion  of  importance 
.  .  .  found  their  best  expression  in  a  hymn.  .  .  . 
Nor  must  we  forget  his  hymns  for  little  children,  a 
branch  of  sacred  poetry  in  which  the  mantle  of  Dr. 
Watts  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  him.  .  .  .  The 
saying  that  a  really  good  h3rmn  is  as  rare  an  appear- 
ance as  that  of  a  comet  is  falsified  by  the  work  of 
Charles  Wesley."] 
(Frederic  M.  BiRnf.)    Revised  by  H.  K.  Carroll. 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  preface  to  John  Wesley's  Col- 
Udion  for  the  Use  of  the  People  Called  MethodiaU,  ut  sup. 
and  The  Early  Journal  of  1736-39,  London.  1910,  consult: 
T.  Jackson,  Life  of  Rev.  Charles  Wedej/t  2  vols.,  London 

«  and  New  York,  1842  (the  authoritative  work) ;  D.  Creamer. 
Melhodiet  Hymnoloffy*  New  York«  1848;  C.  Adams,  Me- 
morials of  Charles  Wesley ^  ib.  1859;  F.  A.  Archibald, 
Methodism  and  Literature,  Cincinnati,  1883;  S.  W.  Duf- 
field,  English  Hymns,  pp.  346-351,  New  York.  1887;  J. 
Telford,  Life  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  enlarged  ed., 
London,  1900;  N.  Smith,  Hymns  hiatorically  Famous,  pp. 
69-83,  Chicago,  1901;  Julian,  Hymnoiogy,  pp.  726-729, 
1255-66;  the  literature  dealing  with  the  early  history  of 
Mbthgdists,  and  that  under  Wesley,  John;  and  R. 
Green.  The  Works  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  A  Bib- 
liography containing  an  exact  Account  of  all  the  Publica- 
tions  issued  by  the  Wesley  Brothers  ...  in  chrondogicfU 
Order,  London,  1896. 
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John  Wesley,  the  father  of  the  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical system  of  Methodism,  was  bom  at  Epworth 
(23  m.  n.w.  of  lincohi)  June  28,  1703,  and  died  in 
London  Mar.  2, 1791.   The  Wesleys  were  of  ancient 
Saxon  lineage,  the  family  history  being 
z.  Youth,   traced  backward  to  the  time  of  Athel- 
stan  the  Saxon,  when  Guy  Wesley,  or 
Wellesley,  was  created  a  thane  or  member  of  parlia- 
ment.   John  Wesley  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Wesley 
(q.v.),  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  had  married  in  1689  Susan- 
nah, the  twenty-fifth  child  of  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley, 
and  herself  became  the  mother  of  nineteen  children; 
in  1696  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Epworth,  where 
John,  the  fifteenth  child,  was  bom.    He  wajs  chris- 
tened John  Benjamin,  but  he  never  used  the  second 
name.    An  incident  of  his  childhood  was  his  rescue, 
at  the  age  of  six,  from  the  burning  rectory.    The 
manner  of  his  escape  made  a  deep  impression  oi)  his 
mind;  and  he  spoke  of  himself  as  a  "  brand  plucked 
from  the  burning,''  and  as  a  child  of  Providence.  The 
early  education  of  all  the  children  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Wesley,  a  woman  of  remarkable  intelligence  and 
deep  piety,  apt  in  teaching,  and  wise  and  firm  in 
governing.   In  1713  John  was  admitted  to  the  Char- 
terhouse School,  London,  where  he  lived  the  studi- 
ous, methodical,  and  (for  a  while)  religious  life  in 
which  he  had  been  trained  at  home.    In  1720  he 
entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford  (M.A.,  1727), 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1725  and  elected  fellow  of 
Lincoln  College  in  the  following  year.    He  served 
his  father  as  curate  two  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Oxford  to  fulfil  his  functions  as  fellow. 

The  year  of  his  return  to  Oxford  (1729)  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  rise  of  Methodism.  The  famous 
"  holy  club  **  was  formed;  and  its  members,  inclu- 
ding John  and  Charles  Wesley,  were  derisively  called 
"  Methodists,"  because  of  their  methodical  habits. 
John  had  enjoyed  during  his  early  years 
2.  In  a  deep  religious  experience.  He  went, 
Oxford  and  says  one  of  his  best  biographers, 
Georgia.  Tyerman,  to  Charterhouse  a  saint;  but 
he  became  negligent  of  his  religious 
duties,  and  left  a  sinner.  In  the  year  of  his  ordina- 
tion he  read  Thomas  k  Kempis  and  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  began  to  grope  after  those  religious  tmths  which 
underlay  the  great  revival  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  reading  of  Law's  Christian  Perfection  and 
Serious  CaU  gave  him,  he  said,  a  sublimer  view,  of 
the  law  of  God;  and  he  resolved  to  keep  it,  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  as  sacredly  as  possible,  believing 
that  in  this  obedience  he  should  find  salvation.  He 
pursued  a  rigidly  methodical  and  abstemious  life; 
studied  the  Scriptures,  and  performed  his  religious 
duties  with  great  diligence;  deprived  himself  that  he 
might  have  alms  to  give;  and  gave  his  heart,  mind, 
and  sold  to  the  effort  to  live  a  godly  life.  When,  in 
1735,  a  clergyman  ''inured  to  contempt  of  the 
ornaments  and  conveniences  of  life,  to  bodily 
austerities;  and  to  serious  thoughts,"  was  wanted 


by  Governor  Oglethorpe  to  go  to  Georgia,  Wes- 
ley responded,  and  remained  in  the  colony  two 
years,  returning  to  England  in  1738,  feeling  that 
his  mission,  which  was  to  convert  the  Indians 
and  deepen  and  regulate  the  religious  life  of  the 
colonists,  had  been  a  failure.  His  High-church 
notions,  his  strict  enforcement  of  the  regulations  of 
the  church,  especially  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  the  holy  communion,  were  not  agreeable  to 
the  colonists;  and  he  left  deorgia  with  several  in- 
dictments pending  against  him  (largely  due  to  mal- 
ice) for  alleged  violation  of  church  law. 

As  Wesley's  spiritual  state  is  the  key  to  his  whole 
career,  an  account  of  his  conversion  in  the  year  of 
his  retiun  from  Georgia  may  not  be  omitted.  For 
ten  years  he  had  fought  against  sin, 
3.  Conver-  striven  to  fulfil  the  law  of  the  Gospel, 
sion;  Open- endeavored  to  manifest  his  righteous- 
air  ness;  but  he  had  not,  he  wrote,  ob- 
Preaching.  tained  freedom  from  ran,  nor  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit,  because  he  sought 
it,  not  by  faith,  but  "  by  the  works  of  the  law."  He 
had  learned  from  the  Moravians  that  tme  faith  was 
inseparably  connected  with  dominion  over  sin  and 
constant  peace  proceeding  from  a  sense  of  forgive- 
ness, and  that  saving  faith  is  given  in  a  moment. 
This  saving  faith  he  obtained  May  24,  1737-^38, 
at  a  Moravian  meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street,  Lon- 
don, while  listening  to  the  reading  of  Luther's 
preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which 
explanation  of  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  is  given.  "  I  felt,"  he  wrote,  "  my 
heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in 
Christ,  Christ  alone,  for  salvation;  and  an  aj»- 
sinance  was  given  me  that  he  had  taken  away  my 
sins."  Two  or  three  weeks  later  he  preached  a  re- 
markable sermon,  enforcing  the  doctrine  of  present 
personal  salvation  by  faith,  which  was  followed  by 
another,  on  God's  grace  ''  free  in  all,  and  free  for 
all."  He  never  ceased  in  his  whole  subsequent  career 
to  preach  this  doctrine  and  that  of  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit.  He  allied  himself  with  the  Moravian 
society  in  Fetter  Lane,  and  in  1738  went  to 
Hermhut,  the  Moravian  headquarters  in  Germany, 
to  learn  more  of  a  people  to  whom  he  felt  deeply 
indebted.  On  his  return  to  England  he  drew  up 
rules  for  the  bands  into  which  the  Fetter  Lane 
Society  was  divided,  and  published  a  collection 
of  hynms  for  them.  He  met  frequently  with  this 
and  other  religious  societies  in  London,  but  did 
not  preach  often  in  1738,  because  most  of  the 
parish  churches  were  closed  to  him.  His  friend, 
George  Whitefield  (q.v.),  the  great  evangelist, 
upon  his  return  from  America,  was  likewise  ex- 
cluded from  the  churches  of  Bristol;  and,  going 
to  the  neighboring  village  of  Kingswood,  he  there 
preached  in  the  open  air,  Feb.,  1739,  to  a  company 
of  miners.  This  wsjs  a  bold  step,  and  Wesley  hesi- 
tated to  accept  Whitefield's  earnest  request  to  follow 
him  in  this  innovation.    But  he  overcame  his  scru- 
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pies,  and  in  April  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the 
open  air,  near  Bristol.  He  said  he  could  hardly 
reconcile  himself  to  field-preaching,  and  would  have 
thought,  **  till  very  lately,''  such  a  method  of  saving 
souls  as  "  almost  a  sin/'  These  open-air  services 
were  very  successful;  and  he  never  again  hesitated 
to  preach  in  any  place  where  an  assembly  could  be 
got  together,  more  than  once  using  his  father's 
tombstone  at  Epworth  as  a  pulpit.  He  spent 
upward  of  fifty  years  in  field-preaching — entering 
chiurches  when  he  was  invited,  taking  his  stand 
in  the  fields,  in  halls,  cottages,  and  chapels,  when 
the  churches  would  not  receive  him.  Late  in  1739 
a  rupture  with  the  Moravians  in  London  occurred. 
Wesley  had  helped  them  organize  in  May,  1738, 
the  Fetter  Lane  Society;  and  the  converts  of 
the  preaching  of  himself,  his  brother,  and  White- 
field,  had  become  members  of  their  bands.  But 
finding,  as  he  said,  that  they  had  fallen  into  here- 
sies, especially  quietism,  a  separation  took  place; 
and  so,  at  the  close  of  1739,  Wesley  was  led  to 
form  his  followers  into  a  separate  society.  "  Thus," 
he  wrote,  "  without  any  previous  plan,  began 
the  Methodist  Society  in  England."  Similar 
societies  were  soon  formed  in  Bristol  and  Kingswood, 
and  wherever  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors  made 
converts. 

From  1739  onward  Wesley  and  the  Methodists 
were  persecuted  by  clergymen  and  magistrates,  at- 
tacked in  sermon,  tract,  and  book, 
4.  Persecu-  mobbed  by  the  populace,  often  in  con- 
tions;  Lay  troversy,  always  at  work  among  the 
Preaching,  neglected  and  needy,  and  ever  increas- 
ing. They  were  denounced  as  promul- 
gators of  strange  doctrines,  fomenters  of  religious 
disturbances;  as  blind  fanatics,  leading  the  people 
astray,  claiming  miraculous  gifts,  inveighing  against 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  reestablish  popery.  Wesley  was  frequently 
mobbed,  and  great  violence  was  done  both  to  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  Methodists.  Seeing,  however, 
that  the  church  failed  in  its  duty  to  call  sinners  to 
repentance,  that  its  clergymen  were  worldly  minded, 
and  that  souls  were  perishing  in  their  sins,  he  re- 
garded himself  as  commissioned  of  God  to  warn  men 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come;  and  no  opposition, 
or  persecution,  or  obstacles  were  permitted  by  him 
to  prevail  against  the  divine  urgency  and  authority 
of  his  commission.  The  prejudices  of  his  High- 
church  training,  his  strict  notions  of  the  methods 
and  proprieties  of  public  worship,  his  views  of  the 
apostoUc  succession  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
priest,  even  his  most  cherished  convictions,  were  not 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  in  which  Providence 
seemed  to  lead.  Unwilling  that  ungodly  men  should 
perish  in  their  sins  and  unable  to  reach  them  from 
the  pulpits  of  the  Church,  he  began  field-preaching. 
Seeing  that  he  and  the  few  clergymen  cooperating 
with  him  could  not  do  the  work  that  needed  to  be 
done,  he  was  led,  as  early  as  1739,  to  approve  tacit- 
ly, soon  after  openly,  of  lay  preaching;  and  men 
who  were  not  episcopaUy  ordained  were  permitted 
to  preach  and  do  pastoral  work.  Thus  one  of  the 
great  features  of  Methodism,  to  which  it  has  largely 
owed  its  success,  was  adopted  by  Wesley  in  answer 
to  a  necessity. 


As  his  societies  must  have  houses  to  worship  in,  he 

began  in  1739  to  provide  chapels,  first  in  Bristol,  and 

then  in  London  and  elsewhere.     The 

5.  Chapels  Bristol  chapel  was  at  first  in  the  haxids 

and  Organ-  of  trustees;   but  as  a  lai^e  d^t  was 

izations.    contracted,  and  Wesley's  friends  uiiged 
him  to  keep  its  pulpit  imder  his  own 
control,  the  deed  was  cancelled,  and  the  trust  be- 
came vested  in  himself.    FoUowing  this  i»^eoedeiit, 
all  Methodist  chapels  were  committed  in  trust  to 
him  until  by  a  ''  deed  of  declaration  "  (see  Meth- 
ODiSTB,  L,  1,  §  6)  all  his  interests  in  them  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  body  of  preachers  called  the  "  Legal  Hun- 
dred."   When  disorderly  persons  began  to  manifest 
themselves  among  the  members  of  the  societies,  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  giving  tickets  to  members,  with 
their  names  written  thereon  by  his  own  hand.  These 
were  renewed  every  three  months.     Those  who 
proved  to  be  unworUiy  did  not  receive  new  tickets, 
and  thus  dropped  out  of  the  society  without  dia- 
turfoanoe.   The  tickets  were  regarded  as  commenda- 
tory letters.    When  the  debt  on  a  chapel  became 
burdensome,  it  was  proposed  that  one  in  eveiy  twelve 
of  the  members  should  collect  offerings  for  it  regu- 
larly from  the  eleven  allotted  to  him.    Out  of  this, 
under  Wesley's  care,  grew,  in  1742,  the  Methodist 
class-meeting  system  (see  Methodibtb,  I.,  1,  §  3). 
In  order  more  effectually  to  keep  the  disorderly  out 
of  the  societies,  he  established  a  probationary  sys- 
tem, and  resolved  to  visit  each  society  once  in  three 
months.     Thus  arose  the  qtiarterly  visitation,  or 
conference.    As  the  societies  increased,  he  could  not 
continue  his  practise  of  oral  instruction;  so  he  drew 
up  in  1743  a  set  of ''  General  Rules  "  for  the  "  United 
Societies,"  which  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Methodist 
Discipline,  and  are  still  pre6ei:ved  intact  and  ob- 
served by  most  Methodist  bodies.    As  the  number 
of  preachers  and  preaching-places  increased,  it  was 
desirable  that  doctrinal  matters  should  be  discussed, 
difficulties  considered,  and  that  an  understanding 
should  be  had  as  to  the  distribution  of  fields;  so  the 
two  Wesleys,  with  four  other  clergymen  and  four 
lay  preachers,  met  for  consultation  in  London  in 
1744.    This  was  the  first  Methodist  conference  (see 
Methodists,  I.,  1,  §  5).    Two  years  later,  in  order 
that  the  preachers  might  work  more  systematically, 
and  the  societies  receive  their  services  more  regu- 
larly, Wesley  appointed  his  "  helpers  "  to  definitive 
circuits,  each  of  which  included  at  least  thirty  ap- 
pointments a  month.    Believing  that  their  usefiil- 
ness  and  efficiency  were  promoted  by  being  changed 
from  one  circuit  to  another  every  year  or  two,  he 
established  the  itinerancy,  and  ever  insisted  that 
his  preachers  should  submit  to  its  rules.    When,  in 
1788,  some  persons  objected  to  the  frequent  changes, 
he  wrote,  "  For  fifty  years  God  has  been  pleased  to 
bless  the  itinerant  plan,  the  last  year  most  of  aU. 
It  must  not  be  altered  till  I  am  removed,  and  I  hope 
it  will  remain  till  our  Lord  comes  to  reign  on  earth." 

As  his  societies  multiplied,  and  all  these  elements 
of  an  ecclesiastical  system  were,  one  after  another, 
adopted,  the  breach  between  Wesley  and  the  Church 
of  England  gradually  widened.  The  question  of 
separation  from  that  church,  urged,  on  the  one  side, 
by  some  of  his  preachers  and  societies,  and  most 
strenuously  opposed  on  the  other  by  his  brother 
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Charles  and  others,   was  constantly  before  him, 

but  was  not  settled.    In  1745  he  wrote  that  he  and 

his  coadjutors  would  make  any  conoes- 

6.  Ordina-  sion    which    their   conscience   would 
tion  of     permit,  in  order  to  live  in  harmony  with 

Ministers,  the  clergy;  but  they  could  not  give  up 
the  doctrine  of  an  inward  and  present 
salvation  by  fiuth  alone,  nor  cease  to  pr^ich  in 
private  houses  and  the  open  air,  nor  dissolve  the 
societies,  nor  suppress  lay  preaching.  Further  than 
this,  however,  he  refused  then  to  go.  ''We  dare 
not,"  he  said,  **  administer  baptism  or  the  Lord's 
Supper  without  a  conmiission  from  a  bishop  in  the 
apostolic  succession."  But  the  next  year  he  read 
Lord  King  on  the  Primitive  Chxuch,  and  was  con- 
vinced by  it  that  apostolic  succession  was  a  figment, 
and  that  he  [Wesley]  was  "  a  scriptural  episcapos  as 
much  as  any  man  in  England."  Some  years  later 
StiUingfleet's  Irenicon  led  him  to  renounce  the  opin- 
ion that  Christ  or  his  apostles  prescribed  any  form 
of  church  government,  and  to  declare  ordination 
valid  when  performed  by  a  presbyter.  It  was  not 
until  about  forty  years  after  this  that  he  ordained 
by  the  imposition  of  hands;  but  he  considered  his 
appointment  of  his  preachers  an  act  of  ordination. 
The  conference  of  1746  declared  that  the  reason 
more  solemnity  in  receiving  new  laborers  was  not 
employed  was  because  it  savored  of  stateUness  and 
of  haste.  "  We  desire  barely  to  follow  Providence 
as  it  gradually  opens."  When,  however,  he  deemed 
that  Providence  had  opened  the  way,  and  the  bishop 
of  London  had  definitely  declined  to  ordain  a  min- 
ister for  the  American  Methodists  who  were  with- 
out the  ordinances,  he  ordained  by  imposition  of 
hands  preachers  for  Scotland  and  Eii^land  and 
America,  with  power  to  administer  the  sacraments. 
He  consecrated,  also,  by  laying  on  of  hands.  Dr. 
Thomas  Coke  (q.v.),  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  be  superintendent  or  bishop  in  America, 
and  a  preacher,  Alexander  Mather,  to  the  same  office 
in  Ei^gland.  He  designed  that  both  Coke  and 
Mather  should  ordain  others.  This  act  alarmed  his 
brother  Charles,  who  besought  him  to  stop  and  con- 
sider before  he  had  "  quite  broken  down  the  bridge," 
and  not  embitter  his  [Charles']  last  moments  on 
earth,  nor  "  leave  an  indelible  blot  on  our  memory." 
Wesley  declared,  in  reply,  that  he  had  not  separated 
from  the  church,  nor  did  he  intend  to,  but  he  must 
and  would  save  as-  many  souls  as  he  could  while 
alive,  "  without  being  careful  about  what  may  pos- 
sibly be  when  I  die."  Thus,  though  he  rejoiced  that 
the  Methodists  in  America  were  freed  from  entan- 
glements with  both  Church  and  State,  he  coun- 
seled his  English  followers  to  remain  in  the  estab- 
lished church;  and  he  himself  died  in  that 
communion. 

Wesley  was  a  strong  controversialist.    The  most 

notable  of  his  controversies  was  that  on  Calvinism. 

His  father  was  of  the  Arminian  school  in  the  church; 

but  John  settled  the  question  for  him- 

7.  Advocacy  self  while  in  college,  and  expressed 
of  Armin-  himself  strongly  against  the  doctrines 

ianism.     of  election  and  reprobation.     White- 
field  inclined  to  Calvinism.    In  his  first 
tour  in  America,  he  embraced  the  views  of  the  New 
England  school  of  Calvinism;    and  when  Wesley 


preached  a  sermon  on  Free  Grace^  attacking  predes- 
tination as  blasphemous,  as  representing  "  God  as 
worse  than  the  devil,"  Whitefield  besought  him 
(1739)  not  to  repeat  or  publish  the  discourse.  He 
deprecated  a  dii^ute  or  discussion.  "  Let  us,"  he 
said,  "  offer  salvation  freely  to  all,"  but  be  silent 
about  election.  Wesley's  sermon  was  published, 
and  among  the  many  replies  to  it  was  one  by  White- 
field.  Separation  followed  in  1741.  Wesley  wrote 
of  it,  that  those  who  held  imiversal  redemption  did 
not  desire  separation,  but ''  those  who  held  particu- 
lar redemption  would  not  hear  of  any  acoommoda^ 
tion."  Whitefield,  Harris,  Cennick,  and  others, 
became  the  founders  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  (see 
Pbesbttbrianb,  IV.,  VIII.,  8).  Whitefield  and 
Wesley,  however,  were  soon  again  on  very  friendly 
terms,  and  their  friendship  remained  thenceforth 
unbroken,  though  they  traveled  different  paths. 
Occasional  publications  appeared  on  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines, by  Wesley  and  others;  but  in  1770  the  con- 
troversy broke  out  anew  with  violence  and  bitter- 
ness. Toplady,  Berridge,  Rowland,  Richard  Hill, 
and  others  were  engaged  on  the  one  side,  and 
Wesley  and  Fletcher  chiefly  on  the  other  side.  Top- 
lady  waa  editor  of  The  Gospel  Magazine^  which  was 
filled  with  the  controversy.  Wesley  in  1778  began 
the  publication  of  The  Arminian  Magazine^  not,  he 
said,  to  convince  Calvinists,  but  to  preserve  Meth- 
odists; not  to  notice  opponents,  but  to  teach  the 
truth  that  "  God  wiUeth  all  men  to  be  saved."  A 
''  lasting  peace  "  he  thought  could  be  secured  in  no 
other  way. 

The  doctrines  which  Wesley  revived,  restated, 
and  emphasised  in  his  sermons  and  writings,  are 
present  personal  salvation  by  faith,  the 
8.  Doctrines,  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  sanctification. 
The  second  he  defined  thus:  "  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Spirit  is  an  inward  impression  on  the 
soul  of  believers,  whereby  the  spirit  of  God  directly 
testifies  to  their  spirit  that  they  are  the  children  of 
God."  Sanctification  he  spoke  of  (1790)  as  the 
**  grand  deposUum  which  God  has  lodged  with  the 
people  called  '  Methodists';  and,  for  the  sake  of 
propagating  this  chiefly,  he  appears  to  have  raised 
them  up."  He  taught  that  sanctification  was  ob- 
tainable instantaneously  by  faith,  between  justifi- 
cation and  death.  It  was  not  **  sinless  perfection  " 
that  he  contended  for;  but  he  believed  that  those 
who  are  "  perfect  in  love  "  feel  no  sin,  feel  nothing 
but  love.  He  was  very  anxious  that  this  doctrine 
should  be  constantly  preached  for  the  S3r8tem  of 
Wesleyan  Arminiamsm,  the  foimdations  of  which 
were  laid  by  Wesley  and  Fletcher  (see  AnMnnns, 
Jacobus,  and  Abminianibm). 

Wesley  was  the  busiest  man  in  England.     He 

traveled  almost  constantly,  generally  on  horseback, 

preaching  twice  or  thrice  a  day.    He 

9.  Person-  formed  societies,  opened  chapels,  ex- 

alityand    amined  and  conmiissioned  preachers. 

Activities,  administered  discipline,  raised  funds 
for  schools,  chapels,  and  charities,  pre- 
scribed for  the  sick,  superintended  schools  and  or- 
phanages, prepared  commentaries  and  a  vast  amount 
of  other  religious  literature,  replied  to  attacks  on 
Methodism,  conducted  controversies,  and  carried 
on  a  prodigious  ooirespondence.    He  is  believed  to 
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have  traveled  in  the  course  of  his  itinerant  ministry 
more  than  250,000  miles,  and  to  have  preached  more 
than  40,000  times.  The  number  of  works  he 
wrote,  translated,  or  edited,  exceeds  200.  The  Ust 
includes  sermons,  conmientaries,  hymns,  a  Chris- 
tian library  of  fifty  volumes,  and  other  religious 
literature — granmiars,  dictionaries,  and  other  text- 
books, as  well  as  political  tracts.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  not  less  than  £20,000.f or  his  publications, 
but  he  used  little  of  it  for  himself.  His  charities  were 
limited  only  by  his  means.  He  died  poor.  He  rose 
at  four  in  the  morning,  lived  simply  and  methodi- 
cally, and  was  never  idle,  unless  by  compulsion.  "^In 
person  he  was  rather  under  the  medium  height,  well 
proportioned,  strong,  with  a  bright  eye,  a  dear  com- 
plexion, and  a  saintly,  intellectual  face.  He  mar- 
ried very  unhappily,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  a 
widow,  and  had  no  children.  He  died,  after  a  short 
illness  in  which  he  had  great  spiritual  peace  and  joy, 
leaving  as  the  result  of  his  life-work  135,000  mem- 
bers, and  541  itinerant  preachers,  owning  the  name 
"  Methodist." 

Wesley's  mind  was  of  a  logical  cast.    His  concep- 
tions were  clear,  his  perceptions  quick.   His  thought 

clothed  itself  easily  and  naturally  in 

10.  Literary  pure,  terse,  vigorous  language.     His 

Work,      logical    acuteness,    self-control,    and 

scholarly  acquirements  made  him  a 
strong  controversialist.  He  wrote  with  a  ready  pen. 
His  written  sermons  are  characterized  by  spiritual 
earnestness  and  by  simplicity.  They  are  doctrinal, 
but  not  dogmatic;  expository,  argumentative,  prac- 
tical. His  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  (1755)  are 
luminous  and  suggestive.  Both  the  Sermons  (of 
which  there  are  about  140}  and  the  Notes  are  in 
the  Methodist  course  of  study,  and  are  doctrinal 
standards  (see  Methodists,  V.,  §§  1-2).  He  was 
a  fluent,  impressive,  persuasive,  powerfiil  preacher, 
producing  striking  effects.  He  preached  generally 
extemporaneously  and  briefly,  though  occasionally 
at  great  length,  using  manuscript  only  for  special 
occasions.  As  an  organizer,  an  ecclesiastical  gen- 
eral, and  a  statesman  he  was  eminent.  He  knew 
well  how  to  marshal  and  control  men,  how  to  achieve 
purposes.  He  had  in  his  hands  the  powers  of  a 
despot;  yet  he  so  used  them  as  not  only  not  to  pro- 
voke rebellion,  but  to  inspire  love.  His  mission  was 
to  spread  ''  Scriptural  holiness  " ;  his  means  and 
plans  were  such  as  Providence  indicated .  The  course 
thus  marked  out  for  him  he  pursued  with  a  deter- 
mination, a  fidelity,  from  which  nothing  could  swerve 
him.  Wesley's  prose  Works  were  first  collected  by 
himself  (32  vols.,  Bristol,  1771-74,  frequently  re- 
printed in  editions  varying  greatly  in  the  number 
of  volumes).  His  chief  prose  works  are  a  standard 
publication  in  seven  octavo  volumes  of  the  Method- 
ist Book  Concern,  New  York.  The  Poetical  Works 
of  John  and  Charles,  ed.  G.  Osbom,  appeared  13 
vols.,  London,  1868-72.  Besides  his  Sermons  and 
Notes  already  referred  to,  are  his  Journals  (originally 
published  in  twenty  parts,  London,  1740-89;  new 
ed.  by  N.  Cumock,  is  to  contain  notes  from  im- 
published  diaries,  6  vols.,  vols,  i.-ii.,  London  and 
New  York,  1909-11,  which  are  of  great  interest; 
The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  (Bristol,  1757;  in 
reply  to  Dr.  John  Taylor  of  Norwich);  an  Appeal 


to  Men  of  Reason  and  Religion  (originally  published 
in  three  parts;  2d  ed.,  Bristol,  1743),  an  elaborate 
defense  of  Methodism,  describing  with  great  vigor 
the  evils  of  the  times  in  society  and  the  diureh;  a 
Plain  Account  of  Christian  PerfecHan  (1766). 

H.  K.  Carroij*. 
BiBuooaAFRT:  A  (xmstderable  amount  oi  peitiDcat  litem- 
ture  will  be  found  under  Mbtboduts,  especially  that  deal- 
ing with  the  early  histoiy  of  the  movement.  For  a  bib- 
liography of  the  works  of  John  and  Charies,  consult  the 
work  of  R.  Qraen  named  under  Wbslbt.  Cbabiab;  also 
note  the  same  author's  Boaka  againti  John  Wedeif,  Lon- 
don, 1902.  The  best  biography  of  John  is  that  by  Luke 
IVerman,  3  vols.,  London,  1870,  often  reissued  (fuU.  im- 
partial); the  earliest,  aside  from  mere  pamphlets,  is  by 
J.  Hampeon,  3  vols,  ib.  1791.  Others  are:  T.  Goke  and 
H.  Moore,  London,  1792  (popular);  J.  Whitehead,  2  vob.. 
ib.  1793-06  (deficient);  R.  Southey.  2  vols.,  ib.  1820.  ed. 
Cuny,  New  York,  1847  (inadequate  and  mislesding); 
Adam  Clarke,  The  Wealey  FarnQy,  London.  1823;  H. 
Moore,  2  vols.,  ib.  1824  (faithful,  trustworthy):  R.  Wat- 
son, ib.  1831  (clear  and  compact,  intended  for  general 
readers);  W.  Jones,  ib.  1833  (from  the  (^alvinistio  point 
of  view):  T.  Jackson,  ib.  1839  (unsatisfactory);  I.  Tay- 
k>r,  Wealey  and  Methodiem,  ib.  1851  (may  be  disregarded); 
R.  Biokenteth,  ib.  1856  (acceptable,  from  the  Anglican 
point  of  view):  M.  Leli^vre.  Paris,  1868,  3d  ed.,  1891, 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  1871  (reliable,  but  lacking  in 
breadth);  Julia  Wedgwood,  London,  1870  (Unitarian); 
R.  D.  Urlin,  ib.  1870;  Q.  J.  Stevenson,  Memorials  of  the 
Wedey  Family,  ib.  1876  (excellent  in  abundance  of  ma- 
terials); J.  H.  Rigg,  The  Churchmanehip  of  John  WeeLey, 
ib.  1879  and  1887;  F.  Bevan.  ib.  1891;  J.  T^oixl.  ib.  1899; 
Q.  H.  Pike,  ib,  1903;  F.  Banfield.  ib.  1900;  R.  Green,  new 
ed.,  ib.  1906;  John  WeOey,  the  Methodiat,  New  York,  1903 
(useful  and  condensed);  W.  H.  Fitchett,  Wedey  and  kia 
Century,  London,  1906  (discriminating,  luminous);  E. 
Miller,  ib.  1906;  C.  T.  Winchester,  New  York,  1906  (im- 
partial and  judicial).  Excellent  sketches  will  be  found  in 
W.  Walker,  Oreateal  Men  of  the  Chriatian  Chtaxh,  Chicago, 
1908;  H.  M.  Butler,  Ten  Great  and  Good  Men,  New  Yoii^. 
1909;  L.  P.  Powell,  Heavenly  Heretiee,  ib.  1909;  A.  Leger. 
UAngleterre  rdigxeuae  et  lea  originea  du  MMhodiame  .  .  . 
Le  Jeuneaae  de  Wealey,  Paris,  1910;  DNB,  Ix.  303-314; 
and  his  work  is  estimated  in  Cambridge  Modem  Hiatory, 
vi.  81  sqq..  1909. 

WESLEY,  SAMUEL,  SR.:  Father  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley;  b.  at  Winterboume-Whitchurch 
(28  m.  w.  of  Southampton)  Nov.  (baptised  Dec.  17), 
1662;  d.  at  Epworth  (23  m.  n.w.  of  Lincoln)  Apr. 
22,  1735.  His  early  education  was  recdved  among 
the  dissenters;  but  in  1683  he  renounced  non-con- 
formity, and  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1688).  He  was  ordained  deacon  that  year,  and 
priest  Feb.  24,  1689-90,  and  held  various  prefer- 
ments, including  a  chaplaincy  on  a  man-of-war,  and 
the  rectory  of  South  Ormsby,  Lincolnshire  (1690), 
until  Queen  Mary  gave  him  the  living  of  Epworth 
in  Lincolnshire  (1695),  in  return  for  the  compliment 
of  his  dedication  to  her  of  his  Life  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
and  Samor,  Jesus  Christ,  an  Heroic  Poem  (1693;  ed. 
T.  Coke,  2  vols.,  1809).  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
benevolence,  devotioxial  habits,  and  liberal  senti- 
ments. He  wrote  largely,  and  by  this  means  eked 
out  his  salary,  which  was  insufficient  to  support  his 
large  family.  He  had  nineteen  children,  of  whom, 
however,  nine  died  in  infancy.  Of  his  poetical  works 
mention  may  be  made  of:  The  History  of  the  New 
Testament  Attempted  in  Verse,  1701 ;  The  History  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  Verse,  1704.  His  learned  Latin 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  Dissertationes  in 
librum  Jobi,  in  which  he  was,  however,  aided  by 
others,  appeared  posthumously  (1736).  Other  prose 
works  are:  The  Pious  Communicant  rightly  Prepared 
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(1700) ;  and  the  poethumous  LeUer  to  a  Curate  (1735; 
an  excellent  statement  of  clerical  duties) .  His  hymn, 
"  Behold  the  Saviour  of  Mankind/'  written  in  1709, 
has  been  widely  used.  H.  K.  Carboll. 

Bibuooraprt:  L.  lyerman.  Life  and  Timet  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Wedey,  London.  1866  (a  painstaking  study;  in- 
cludes lettera.  and  othere  are  given  in  the  same  author's 
life  of  John  Wesley);  A.  k  Wood,  Athena  Oxonxeneea,  ed. 
P.  Bliss,  iv.  603,  and  FaeH,  u.  403,  4  vols.,  ib.  1813- 
20;  J.  Dove.  Biographical  Hiat.  of  the  Wesley  Family,  ib. 
1833;  W.  Beal,  Fathers  of  the  Wesley  Family,  2d  ed., 
ib.  1862;  G.  J.  Stevenson,  Memorials  of  the  Wesley 
Family,  ib.  1876;  S.  W.  Duffield,  English  Hymns,  pp. 
64-65,  New  York,  1886;  Julian,  HymnoLogy,  pp.  1255-l>6; 
and  the  literature  under  the  articles  on  Charles,  John,  and 
Susannah  Wesley. 

WESLEY,  SAMUEL  JR.:  Eldest  son  of  Samuel 
Wesley,  Sr.;  b.  in  London  Feb.  10,  1600;  d.  at 
Tiverton  (55  m.  s.w.  of  Bristol)  Nov.  6,  1739.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1715;  M.A.,  1718);  became 
head  usher  at  Westminster  School,  1713,  and  was 
ordained  soon  after;  became  head  master  of  the 
Free  School  at  Tiverton,  1733.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  great  talent,  high  character, 
and  decidedly  philanthropic  in  diisposition  and  ac- 
tion. As  an  old-fashioned  churchman,  he  had  no 
83rmpathy  with  the  ''  new  faith  "  of  his  brothers,  but 
he  contributed  generously  for  their  education.  His 
Poems  on  Several  Occasions  (1736;  reprinted,  with 
additions  and  L^/ie,  1862)  have  much  merit,  and  in- 
clude one  or  two  of  our  best  epigrams,  besides  hymns 
to  the  Trinity,  for  Sunday,  (jrood  Friday,  and  Easter, 
and  on  the  death  of  a  young  lady.  These  are  of  a 
high  order,  and  show  much  of  Charles  Wesley's 
splendor  of  diction;  they  have  been  largely  used  in 
church  hymn-books. 

F.  M.  BiBDf.    Revised  by  H.  E.  Carboll. 

Bzbuoorapht:  Besides  the  Life  in  the  Poems  (ut  sup.),  and 
the  literature  under  the  articles  on  the  other  Wesleys,  con- 
sult: Julian,  Hymnology,  pp.  1256-57. 

WESLEY,  SUSANNAH:  Mother  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley;  b.  in  London  Jan.  20,  1669;  d. 
there  July  23,  1742.  Her  father,  Samuel  Annesley, 
was  a  prominent  non-conformist  divine,  but  she  re- 
nounced non-conformity  in  her  thirteenth  year,  and 
joined  the  Church  of  England.    In  1689  she  married 


Samuel  Wesley  (q.v.),  and  bore  him  nineteen  chil- 
dren, of  whom  nine,  however,  died  in  infancy.  She 
was  a  remarkable  woman.  Tyerman  gives  this  ac- 
count of  her  home  discipline:  "  When  the  child  was 
one  year  old,  he  was  taught  to  fear  the  rod,  and,  if 
he  cried  at  all,  to  cry  in  softened  tones.  The  chil- 
dren were  limited  to  three  meals  a  day.  Eating  and 
drinking  between  meals  was  strictly  prohibited.  All 
the  children  were  washed  and  put  to  bed  by  eight 
o'clock,  and  on  no  account  was  a  servant  to  sit  by  a 
child  till  it  fell  asleep.  The  children  were  taught 
the  Lord's  Prayer  as  soon  as  they  could  speak,  and 
repeated  it  every  morning  and  every  night.  They 
were  on  no  account  allowed  to  call, each  other  by 
their  proper  name  without  the  addition  of  brother 
or  sister,  as  the  case  might  be.  Six  hours  a  day  were 
spent  at  school,  the  parents  being  the  teachers.  They 
were  not  taught  to  read  till  five  years  old,  and  then 
only  a  single  day  was  allowed  wherein  to  learn  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  great  and  small.  Psalms 
were  sung  every  morning,  when  school  was  opened, 
and  also  every  night,  when  the  duties  of  the  day 
were  ended.  In  addition  to  this,  at  the  commence- 
ment and  close  of  every  day,  each  of  the  elder  chil- 
dren took  one  of  the  younger,  and  read  the  psalms 
appointed  for  the  day,  and  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
after  which  they  severally  went  to  their  private  de- 
votions "  (Life  of  Wesley  J  i.  17-18).  It  would  be  un- 
just to  infer  from  this  statement  that  Mrs.  Wesley 
was  a  martinet.  She  was  methodical  in  her  ways, 
but  she  was  a  woman  of  lovely  character,  a  tender 
mother,  quick  in  perception,  wise  in  judgment,  and 
ever  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  helpfulness.  She 
was  very  influential  with  her  son  John  and  her  im- 
press was  made  on  early  Methodism. 

H.  K.  Carroll. 

Bzbuoorapht:  J.  Kirk,  The  Mother  of  the  Wesleys,  London, 
1872;  Elisa  Clarke,  Susanna  Wesley,  ib.  new  ed.,  1896; 
M.  R.  Brailsford,  Susannah  Wesley,  the  Mother  of  Method- 
ism, ib.  1910. 

WESLEYAN  METHODIST  ASSOCIATION.     See 
Methodists,  I.,  6. 

WESLEYAN    METHODIST    CONNECTION    OR 
CHURCH  OF  AMERICA.    See  Methodists,  IV.,  4. 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTa    See  Methodists,  I. 


WESSEL,  ves'sel,  JOHANN  (WESSEL  HARHENSS  GANSFORT  or  GOESEVOYRDT^. 


Life  (§  1). 

Writings  (§  2). 

Basal  Religious  Principles  (§3). 


Christology  (§  4).  Penance,  Confession,  Absolution  (|.7). 

Doctrine  of  Justification  (§  5).         Indulgences  and  Purgatory  (§  8>. 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  (§  6). 


Johann  Wessel,  or,  better,  Wessel  Harmenss 
Gansfort  or  Goesevoyrdt,  the  pre-Lutheran  Re- 
former and  one  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life, 
was  bom  at  Groningen,  Holland,  about  1419,  and 
died  there  Oct.  4,  1489.  While  his  name  is  a  matter 
of  some  doubt,  it  is  most  probable  that  his  baptis- 
mal name  was  Wessel,  that  he  assumed 
I.  Life,  the  name  of  Johannes  while  living  with 
the  Brethren  at  Zwolle,  that  the  name 
Harmenss  comes  from  the  local  custom  of  carrying 
the  father's  name  (in  this  case  Harmen)  with  the 
addition  meaning  "  son,"  that  he  Latinized  his  name 
Wessel  as  Baailius,  while  Gansfort  is  the  name  of  a 
Westphalian  village.  Wessel's  preparatory  studies 
were  carried  on  at  Zwolle,  and  he  matriculated  at 
Cologne  in  Oct.,  1449.    His  early  days  at  Zwolle 


had  an  abiding  influence  upon  him,  though  that  in- 
fluence was  not  controlling;  his  predilections  for  the 
logical  and  the  philosophical  were  strong,  so  that 
while  the  reverential  tendencies  of  Zwolle  affected 
him,  the  narrowness  of  conception  there  current  re- 
pelled him.  How  far  Wessel  was  influenced  by  the 
teachers  at  Cologne  is  not  determinable,  though  his 
realism  seems  to  have  come  through  the  Thomistio 
traditions  fostered  there.  He  seems  to  have  found 
his  way  to  Bernard,  Augustine,  and  Plato,  and  then 
to  have  been  influenced  by  Humanism  (q.v.).  He 
learned  Hebrew  and  Greek.  His  interests  were  very 
wide,  and  he  journeyed  to  Heidelberg  and  Paris  to 
take  part  in  the  dispute  between  nominalism  and 
realism,  in  the  course  of  which  he  abjured  reaUsm 
for  nominalism,  a  fact  which  may  be  of  significance 
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for  his  later  life,  since  nominalists  were  the  anti- 
papal  party.  It  appears  possible  that  he  lived  at 
Paris  for  sixteen  years,  without  other  definite  pur- 
pose than  to  teach  and  learn.  His  humanistic  inter- 
ests and  his  acquaintance  with  Cardinal  Bessarion 
led  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  found  about  1470. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  influenced 
such  men  as  Reuchlin  and  Agricola,  and  where  he 
won  the  title  of  magisler  contradictionum  by  his 
questioning  spirit.  A  more  restful  place  was  sought 
by  him  in  Basel,  and  he  declined  an  invitation  from 
the  bishop  of  Utrecht  to  go  to  that  place.  By  Apr., 
1479,  he  was  back  in  his  own  home.  He  lived  part 
of  the  time  at  the  Clarissa  cloister  at  Groningen, 
and  part  of  the  time  with  the  Brethren  at  Agneten- 
berg  near  ZwoUe. 

He  frequently  visited  the  flourishing  abbey  of 
Adewert,  and  found  a  friend  and  protector  in  Bishop 
David  of  Utrecht.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  admiring  friends  and  pupils  and  enjoyed  friendly 
intercourse  with  such  older  men  as  the  abbot  of 
Adewert,  Heinrich  von  Rees,  the  philologist  Rudolf 
van  Langen,  and  Paulus  Pelantius.  He  taught  a 
religiously  deepened  and  theologically  directed  Hu- 
manism. After  a  period  of  gloomy  doubting  that 
threatened  to  rob  him  of  his  entire  faith,  he  was  able 
before  his  death  to  say,  "  I  know  nobody  but  Jesus 
crucified."  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
cloister  at  Groningen,  where  a  memorial  stone  was 
laid  in  1637,  replaced  by  another  between  1730  and 
1742. 

The  extant  literary  productions  of  Wessel  date 
from  the  last  decade  of  his  life.  They  are  chiefly 
short  treatises  in  the  form  of  apho- 
3.  Writings,  risms  arranged  under  special  theolog- 
ical topics.  His  intercourse  with  the 
''  religious  "  at  Groningen  and  ZwoUe  led  him  to 
compose  two  books  as  guides  in  practical  rehgion, 
neither  of  them  published,  however,  before  his  death. 
The  one  dealt  with  prayer,  the  other  was  the  Scala 
meditaUonis.  After  his  death  Comehus  Hoen 
(Honius)  of  The  Hague  industriously  collected 
Wessel's  manuscripts.  What  he  found  was  sent  to 
Luther  and  Zwingli,  so  that  a  collection  of  the  tract- 
like treatises  appeared  with  the  title  Farrago  vbet^ 
rima  (Wittenberg,  1522  and  1523).  The  fact  that 
few  of  Wessel's  productions  have  come  down  may 
be  explained  by  the  remark  of  the  book-dealer  Adam 
Petri,  that  the  mendicant  monks  acted  ^th  fiery 
zeal  against  Wessel's  papers. 

Wessel's  basic  religious  principles  are  essentially 

those  of  Augustine,  through  whom  he  reached  the 

Platonic  conclusion  that  God  is  Abso- 

3.  Basal    lute  Being;   he  is  the  necessary  exist- 

Religious  ence,  as  opposed  to  the  finite  and  in- 
Principles.  cidental.  The  end  of  man  is  to  raise 
himself  to  this  stage  of  absolute  being 
by  complete  self-surrender  and  self-denial.  But 
such  elevation  above  everything  earthly  is  impossi- 
ble without  divine  mediation.  God  has  sent  down 
the  fulness  of  his  being  through  the  son,  the  virgin, 
and  the  angels,  who  act  as  intermediaries.  Nature 
is  the  ordinary  expression  of  the  will  of  God,  while 
miracle  is  the  will  of  the  same  God  expressed  in 
what  is  unusual.  As  far  as  his  relations  to  his  im- 
mediate physical  environments  are  conoemed,  man 


is  left  to  his  own  counsel,  wherein  his  personality 
is  recognized  in  its  specific  value  as  agunst  absolute 
being.  Man  is  essentially  in  the  image  of  God,  bear- 
ing the  trinitarian  characteristics  of  mind  or  mem- 
ory, intelligence,  and  will.  The  original  state  of 
man  was  less  p^ect  than  that  of  the  angels,  since 
he  was  on  a  lower  stage.  Hence  the  image  of  God 
required  purification  and  perfection  through  the 
angels.  The  mind  is  to  be  purified  by  wise  knowl- 
edge of  God,  intelligence  is  to  be  illumined  by  the 
sublime  glorification  of  God,  and  the  will  is  to  be 
perfected  through  the  blessed  enjoyment  of  God. 
The  Father  works  on  the  mind,  the  Word  on  the  in- 
telligence, and  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  will.  £vi- 
dently  such  a  foundation,  mingling  together  arbi- 
trarily the  metaphysical  with  the  ethical,  must  have 
its  effect  upon  the  doctrine  of  sin.  Sin  is  defined  as 
an  abiding  below  the  ideal,  remaining  behind  the 
goal  of  accomplishment.  Distinction  is  made  be- 
tween sins  of  commission  and  omission,  and  the 
guilt  which  results  from  breach  of  the  law  which 
requires  man  to  be  perfect  as  God  is  perfect.  Be- 
fore the  fall  there  were  venal  faults  in  a  failure  to 
attain  the  perfection  required;  in  the  fall  there  was 
additional  the  contempt  of  divine  revelation.  Wes- 
sel knew  of  a  fall  not  only  in  the  world  of  man  but 
in  that  of  angels:  the  former  left  an  abiding  degen- 
eration; the  latter  had  also  its  effects  on  man  be- 
cause of  the  intimate  relations  which  existed  be- 
tween men  and  angeb,  the  latter  being  mediaries, 
as  stated  above.  The  fallen  angels  also  worked  upon 
man,  awakening  self-love,  in  which  original  sin 
essentially  consists.  While  man  is  not  in  a  position 
alone  to  reach  perfection,  the  conditions  are  alw^ays 
at  hand  for  attainment  of  this,  and  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  cooperate  to  this  end. 

In  Wessel's  Christology  the  idea  of  completeness 
is  put  in  the  foreground  as  against  the  idea  of  re- 
demption  and   reconciliation.     Since 
4.  Chris-    the  creatine  from  the  beginning  is  in 
tology.      need  of  reconciliation  with  the  absolute 
God,  the  incarnation  was  determined 
upon  and  prepared.    That  apart  from  the  fall  the 
Word  would  have  become  flesh  is  aflirmed.    Why 
God  became  man  is  answered  by  the  statements 
that  it  was  in  order  that  the  community  of  the  tri- 
umphant Church  might  not  be  deprived  of  its  head, 
that  the  building  of  the  holy  temple  might  have  its 
comer  stone,  that  all  creation  might  have  its  media- 
tor, and  that  the  whole  army  and  people  of  God 
might  have  its  king.    The  fall  from  life  in  God  could 
be  remedied  and  a  return  effected  only  through  the 
flesh  raised  above  every  creature  [through  the  in- 
carnation].   The  human  in  Christ  was  only  the  shell 
which  the  divine  rulership  and  completeness  was  to 
fill.    Wessel,  in  following  out  such  a  train  of  thought 
as  the  foregoing,  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  theo- 
retical consequences.    The  individual  character  of 
the  incarnation  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  the  whole  life 
and  particularly  in  the  death  of  Christ  existed  the 
exposition  of  the  content  of  the  eternal  Word.    Thus 
the  himian  side  was  at  the  fore  in  Wessel's  Chris- 
tology.   The  significance  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
was  also  emphasized,  and  in  this  the  self-emptying 
of  the  Word  had  its  part  in  that  as  the  sacrificial 
lamb  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  his  death  were  an 
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ec|uivalent  which  wrought  satisfaction.  There  is 
not  possible  another  victim  for  sin  that  is  past,  for 
^vlien  sin  is  remitted  sin  ceases;  and  when  tiiat  takes 
pl&oe,  righteousness  begins.  WessePs  doctrine  of  the 
sctving  value  of  Christ's  death  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  theories  of  Anselm  and  Luther,  al- 
tbiough  there  are  similarities  of  expression.  The 
saving  value  of  Christ's  death  consists  in  the  abso- 
lute devotion  of  love  which  makes  an  immediate 
impression  not  only  on  sinners  but  upon  all  the  im- 
perfect, awakens  love  in  them,  draws  them  unto 
itself,  and  equips  them  with  the  Spirit,  which  in 
turn  becomes  a  means  of  the  full  knowledge  of  God. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wessel  derived  the 
salvation  of  the  individual  from  a  divine  and  abso- 
lute act  of  grace.    As  Christ  was  the 

5.  Doctrine  first  predestined  one,  so  were  all  the 
of  Justifica-  members  of  the  congregation  of  Christ 

tion.  predestined.  Wessel  follows  the  tradi- 
tion of  Augustine  and  of  other  theo- 
logians before  the  Reformation.  Faith  is  a  gift  of 
God,  inclining  the  mind  to  accept  the  truth  of  the 
Grospel,  and  faith  directs  itself  to  the  crucified  Christ. 
Wessel's  conception  of  justification  is  the  same  as 
Augustine's,  viz.,  an  imparting  of  God's  righteous- 
ness. Penitence  is  essentially  contriteness  of  heart, 
a  readiness  to  surrender  self  to  the  guidance  of  the 
divine  revelation.  It  is  a  step  in  the  process  of  the 
establishment  of  righteousness,  and  at  a  higher  stage 
it  becomes  the  right  valuation  of  sin.  Li  so  far  as 
penitence  is  pain,  it  is  sorrow  accompanying  love 
because  of  iiubbility  to  comprehend  divine  love  in 
its  full  extent.  The  mystic  love,  which  from  the 
beginning  operates  in  faith,  can  find  satisfaction 
only  in  an  ascetic  liberation  from  the  world.  Vic- 
tory over  the  world  does  not  for  Wessel  mean  the 
moral  conquest  and  transformation  of  the  world 
and  of  one's  own  life,  but  rather  mystic  indifference 
to  the  world  as  compared  with  knowledge  and  con- 
templation of  God.  In  this  regard  Wessel  lacked 
the  true  Reformation  spirit.  His  significance  for 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  lies  chiefly 
in  his  criticism  upon  ecclesiastical  Ufe. 

In  the  medieval  view  the  Church  was  a  kind  of 
sanitarium  able  with  its  treasures  of  grace  to  pro- 
vide for  men  eternal  salvation.    This 

6.  Doctrine  view  Wessel  rejected,  and  regarded  the 
of  the      Church  as  a  cammunio  to  which  all 

Church,  belonged  who  were  imited  to  Christ  in 
one  faith,  one  hope,  and  one  love.  He 
did  not  stress,  as  did  Augustine  and  his  followers  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  fact  of  predestination;  he  sub- 
stituted for  **  the  predestined  "  the  phrase  "  the 
saintfl."  The  external  unity  of  the  Church  under 
one  pope  was  not  essential  but  incidental.  In  ex- 
pressing this  opinion  Wessel  shook  the  cornerstone 
of  the  medieval  ecclesiastical  structure.  Regarding 
the  external  form  of  the  Church  as  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, Wessel  saw  no  necessity  for  transform- 
ing it  and  thus  his  position  remained  essentially 
negative.  Wessel  denied  to  the  Church  all  author- 
ity in  matters  of  faith  and  all  capacity  to  impart 
salvation  with  certainty.  Neither  the  pope  nor  the 
Church  is  infallible.  Many  popes  ''  committed  pes- 
tilential errors."  That  Christians  should  submit 
blindly  to  the  mandates  of  ecclesiastics  is  ''irra- 


tional "  and  "  full  of  blasphemy."  Councils  are 
not  infallible  organs  of  the  Spirit,  and  their  findings 
are  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  laity.  Wessel 
anticipated  the  Reformation  in  that  he  baaed  his 
position  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  though  he 
conceded  a  certain  authority  to  the  Church  even 
when  it  did  not  fall  in  with  the  Spirit  as  operative 
in  the  Word.  Alongside  of  the  inner  priesthood  there 
is  an  external,  sacramental  priesthood.  He  grants 
the  rights  of  papal  jurisdiction  and  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  outer  peace  and  safety  of  the  Church; 
but  this  has  the  nature  of  a  contract.  A  transgres- 
sion of  the  common  rights  by  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority might  as  in  the  case  of  civil  superiors  be  met 
with  deposition.  Wessel  refused  any  especial  eflicacy 
to  the  priesthood.  The  claim  that  salvation  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  sacraments  and  that  the  priests 
imparted  the  sacraments,  was  disposed  of  by  dis- 
counting the  value  of  the  latter.  That  Wessel  did 
not  expressly  dispute  the  seven  sacraments  was  be- 
cause he  saw  no  particular  significance  in  them.  He 
did  not  regard  baptism  as  having  power  to  cleanse 
from  sin,  or  participation  in  the  conmiunion  as  a 
means  of  receiving  the  Spirit.  In  the  mass  neither 
the  "  intention  "  of  the  celebrant  nor  the  "  judg- 
ment "  of  him  for  whom  the  mass  was  celebrat«i 
had  any  worth;  everything  depends  upon  the  soul 
within,  on  love  and  internal  character  and  longing, 
on  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst. 

Wessel  sharply  criticized  the  medieval  doctrine 
of  Penance  (q.v.).  He  was  not  able  to  see  how  there 
could  be  punishment  after  forgiveness; 
7.  Penance,  imputation  [of  sin]  comes  to  expression 
Confession,  only  in  puiidshment,  and  when  unpu- 
Absolution.  tation  ceases,  there  can  be  no  pimish- 
ment.  If  God  remits  eternal  punish- 
ment, why  should  he  not  remit  the  temporal  also? 
It  would  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  piety  if  the 
pious  had  to  cairy  constantly  with  them  the  thought 
of  their  own  baseness.  Corporal  "  contrition,  afflic- 
tion, chastisement,  mortification,"  involved  no 
more  than  a  contrite  body,  not  a  contrite  heart. 
The  only  real  ''satisfaction"  (in  the  theological 
sense)  is  conversion.  No  duty  can  be  imposed  upon 
the  converted  other  than  that  he  sin  no  more,  and 
that  he  love  God  with  a  pure  affection.  Similarly, 
confession  is  the  consequence  and  not  the  condition 
of  justification;  it  signifies  hatred  of  sin.  Indeed, 
it  is  better  to  praise  God  than  to  confess  one's  sins. 
Absolution  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  father  con- 
fessor; it  depends  upon  the  inner  disposition,  which 
is  unknown  to  the  priest  in  the  confessional.  Ab- 
solution is  an  accompaniment,  not  the  essence,  of 
justification.  It  comes  with  the  awakening  of  love. 
God  alone  can  act  upon  the  inner  soul  of  man. 
Human  efficacy,  whether  of  priest  or  holy  person,  is 
excluded.  The  reception  of  the  believer  into  the 
community  of  the  saints  is  but  the  recognition  of 
an  already  accomplished  divine  act.  The  activity 
of  the  priest  in  the  sacrament  is  therefore  merely 
ministerial.  Penitence  remains  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
institution,  and  as  such  is  not  rejected  by  Wessel, 
but  it  is  accompanied  by  abuses  that  must  be 
opposed. 

The  most   serious   abuse   associated   with   the 
Church's  doctrine  of  penance  was  that  of  indul- 
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gences.  Wessel  attacked  this  error  from  many  sides. 
The  pope  had  not  the  power  to  separate  sin  from 
punishment,  the  person  from  his  acts. 
8.  Indnl-  There  is  to  be  no  such  distinction  made 
gencsB  and  between  temporal  and  eternal  pun- 
Puxgatoiy.  ishments  as  was  often  made  the  basis 
of  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
indulgence.  Indulgences,  moreover,  introduce  con- 
tradiction into  the  necessary  connection  of  sin  and 
punishment.  Besides  this,  the  pope  can  not  step 
in  between  man  and  God,  nor  has  he  power  over 
the  merits  of  Christ  nor  over  the  efficacy  of  the 
saints'  intercession.  Weesel  declined  also  the  cur- 
rent doctrine  of  purgatorial  fire.  He  believed  in  the 
necessity  of  a  continuous  development  of  Christian 
life  after  death,  and  would  not  hear  of  rendering 
satisfaction  for  sins  in  purgatory.  While  the  sold 
may  in  the  future  be  purified  of  dross  stall  clinging 
to  it  from  its  earthly  existence,  such  a  process  must 
be  spiritual  and  enjoyable  rather  than  one  producing 
misery.  Entrance  into  "  purgatory  "  must  accord- 
ingly be  one  step  in  a  process  of  betterment,  it  must 
lead  to  a  state  of  being  superior  to  the  first  state  of 
Adam,  since  the  possibility  of  temptation  is  ex- 
cluded. If  there  be  '*  pain  "  in  purgatory,  that  pain 
is  sorrow  rather  than  suffering — sorrow  caused  by 
the  sense  of  unworthiness.  It  is  the  purifying  pain 
of  love  of  Christ. 

While  Wessel  has  been  perhaps  too  enthusias- 
tically praised  by  Ullmann  (see  bibliography)  as  a 
"  Reformer  before  the  Reformation,''  it  is  equally 
a  mistake  to  consider  him  an  orthodox  churchman. 
That  he  foreshadowed  the  German  Reformation  is 
evinced  by  his  teachings  as  set  forth  above.  Yet  in 
many  respects  Wessel's  face  was  turned  backward 
toward  Augustine  and  Bernard. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

BiBUoaRAFHT:  The  only  edition  of  the  Opera  wm  published 
at  Qroningen,  1614,  reprint,  Amflterdjun,  1617.  The 
eariieit  "  Life  "  wee  by  A.  Hardenbeis  (A.  Riseua)  and 
was  prefixed  to  the  Opera,  ut  sup.  Consult  further:  H. 
von  der  Hardt,  Memoria  Chryaolorat  ByManHnit  Helm- 
■tadt,  1718:  J*  Wessel,  G.ff.  Qoebei  .  .  .  commerUationem 
.  .  .  de  Joanne  Weaado  .  .  .  tuAitw,  Labeck,  1719; 
J.  M.  Schroeckh,  ChrieUiehe  Kxrchenoeechichte,  xxxiii.  27S- 
205,  45  vols.,  Leipsic,  1768-1812;  W.  Muurling,  Comnun- 
tatio  .  .  ,  de  Weeeeli  Oanefortii  cum  vita,  Utrecht,  1831; 
idem,  Oratio  de  Weaadi  .  .  .  principiia  atque  virtutibuat 
Groningen,  1840;  B.  Bfthring,  Leben  Johann  Weaada, 
2d  ed.,  Bielefeld,  1852;  O.  Jaeger,  J.  Wydiffe  und  aeine 
Bedeutung  fUr  die  ReformaHon,  Halle,  1854;  J.  Friedrich, 
Johann  Weaad,  RegenBburg,  1862;  J.  J.  Doedes,  in  TSK, 
1870;  P.  Ho£Estede  de  Qroot,  Johan  Weaad  Oamevoori, 
Groningen,  1871;  C.  UUmann,  Reformera  before  the  Ref- 
ormaUont  ii.  263-615  (a  critical  account  of  the  literature, 
pp.  610-616,  which  the  earnest  student  should  not  over- 
look), Edinbiugh,  1877,  cf.  lus  Johann  Weaad,  ein  Vorg&no- 
er  Luther  a,  Hamburg,  1834;  S.  Kettlewell,  Thomaa  h  Ken^ 
pia,  and  the  Brothera  of  Comnum  Life,  2  vols.,  London, 
1882,  2d  ed.,  abridged,  chap,  xiv.,  ib.  1885;  Bayle,  Dic- 
tionary, v.  543-^7. 

WESSENBERG,  ves'sen-b&i^,  I6NAZ  HEIH- 
RICH  KARL  VON:  Liberal  Roman  Catholic;  b. 
at  Dresden  Nov.  4,  1774;  d.  at  Constance  Aug.  6, 
1860.  He  began  his  education  in  the  Institut  St. 
Salvator  at  Augsburg,  then  changed  to  Dillingen 
(where  Johann  Michael  Sailer,  q.v.,  was  teaching), 
and  then  to  the  University  of  Wtlrzburg,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Karl  Theodor  von  Dalberg, 
who  was  greatly  to  influence  his  life;  he  next  at- 
tended the  University  of  Vienna,  spending  the  most 


of  his  energies,  however,  in  the  library  and  in  ma- 
king the  acquaintance  of  a  circle  of  men  highly 
plaoisd  in  pditical  position.  In  1798  he  went  to 
Constance,  where  he  had  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral, 
pursuing,  meanwhile,  his  studies  in  history  and 
canon  law.  Here  a  poetical  letter,  (/e&er  den  VerfaQ 
derSiUen  in  DeuUchkmd  (Zurich,  1799),  indicated 
the  general  bent  of  his  thought.  He  held  a  high  eccle- 
siastical position  next  in  Augsburg;  by  this  time 
Dalberg  was  bishop  of  Constance,  and  he  invited 
Wessenberg  to  his  diocese  as  vicar-general.  In  this 
position  he  worked  so  effectively  that  he  soon  gained 
papal  approval  in  a  special  brief.  He  sought  to 
make  conditions  there  higher  and  more  ethical, 
worked  for  the  foundation  of  seminaries  for  the 
priesthood,  inaugurated  ministerial  conferences,  at- 
tempted to  improve  the  sermon  and  catechetical 
exercises,  and  aroused  by  these  measures  great  hos- 
tility and  caused  complaint  to  Rome.  On  the  death 
of  Dalberg  he  was  nominated  as  administrator  of  the 
diocese,  but  the  false  assertion  that  he  denied  the 
deity  of  Christ  and  other  complaints  caused  the 
Curia  to  reject  the  nomination.  At  Rome  the  pope 
refused  him  audience,  and  his  general  reception  was 
unfavorable.  In  1827  he  laid  down  his  office  and 
retired  to  private  life  at  Constance,  though  he  served 
in  the  Baden  house  of  representatives  and  was  hon- 
ored by  high  and  low. 

Two  leading  ideas  controlled  Wessenberg's  life: 
he  desired  to  see  a  national  German  Catholic  Church 
and  the  revival  of  councils,  and  these  purposes 
gained  for  him  the  enmity  of  the  Curia.    He  re- 
garded the  Gallican  Church  with  its  four  articles  of 
1682  as  an  excellent  model;  and  toward  a  church  of 
this  pattern  in  Germany  he  labored  at  the  congress 
at  Vienna  in  1814,  using  his  influence  and  his  pen — 
Die  detdsche  Kirche,  ein  Vorschlag  zu  ihrer  neuen  Be- 
grUndung  und  Einrichtung  (1815) — ^but  in  vain.    In 
his  ecclesiastical  and  theolo^cal  thinking  he  was 
midway  between  Sailer  and  Benedikt  Maria  Werk- 
meister  (q.v.),  excelling  both  in  political  insight  and 
energy.    He  was  especially  anxious  to  see  a  return 
to  the  conditions  of  primitive  Christianity.    In  his 
major  work.  Die  groesen  Kirchenveraamnditngen  ties 
16.  und  16.  Jakrhunderts  (4  vols.,  1840),  in  spite  of 
the  mass  of  materials  which  he  had  read,  there  fail 
the  notes  of  solid  learning  and  scientific  method. 
His   brochures  on  practical  theology  display  little 
depth  of  acuteness.    So  his  GoU  und  die  Welt,  oder 
daa  VerhdUnia  der  Dinge  zueinander  und  zu  GoU  (2 
vols.,  1857)  does  not  transcend  the  limits  of  a  pop- 
ulariy  philosophical  presentation.     He  also  was 
known  as  a  poet  (Sdmtliche  Dichtungen,  7  vols., 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1834-54).     Other  works 
were:  Betrachtungen  Ober  die  VerhdUnisae  der  kaiho- 
liechen  Kirche  in    Umfange  dee  deiUschen  Bundes 
(1816);    DU  chrisaichen  Bilder   (1826-27);    and 
Ueber  Sckwdrmerei  (1832).    Where  he  shines  is  as  a 
Christian  character,  to  which  were  added  the  graces 
of  a  noble  culture.    These  worked  out  into  a  liberal, 
patriotic,  and  broad  Catholicism,  which  was,  how- 
ever, denied  its  fruition  through  the  entrance  into 
his  region  of  a  Jesuitical  and  Romanizing  Catholi- 
cism. (K.  Benrath.) 

Bibuooraprt:  Sketches  of  the  life  have  been  issued  by 
J.  Beck.  FreibunK,  1882;  Kreux.  St.  Gall.  1883;  Friearich. 
in  F.  von  Weech,  Badiache  Biographien,  vol.  ii.,  Darm- 
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Rtadt,  1875;  and  in  ADB,x]n.  147-157.  Conault  further: 
D<iM  Ltben  I.  H.  von  Wesaenberga,  ehemalioen  BtHhumt- 
venoeatf  in  Contiam,  Freibuis.  1860:  O.  Mejer,  Zur 
GeachiehU  der  romUch-deuUehen  Frage,  vol.  i.  passim,  ii. 
1.  pp.  54-86,  iu.  271  sqq..  Rostock,  1871-74;  £.  Fried- 
beiv.  Der  Siaat  tmd  dU  BiuchofwoahUn  in  DmUachland,  2 
vols.,  Leipsio,  1874;  J.  Friedrich,  GeachiehU  dee  vatikani- 
9chmn  KotuOe,  L  179  sqq.,  Bonn,  1877;  F.  Nippoid,  Hand- 
bueh  der  neueeten  KtrchengeeehiehU,  i.  523-531,  u.  543- 
54e,  Berlin,  1901. 

W£SSOBRnNIf,yes'B&-bnm,  PRAYER:  A  poem, 
followed  by  a  prose  prayer,  found  at  the  end  of  the 
second  part  of  a  manuscript  collection,  entitled  De 
poeta,  derived  from  the  cloister  of  Weasobrunn,  south 
of  Munidi.    It  is  probably  of  Bavarian  origin,  and 


was  to  all  appearances  composed  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury.    Possibly  dependent  upon  Ps.  Ixxadx.  2,  it 
pictures  in  nine  alliterative  lines  the  original  chaos 
when  :only  God  and  his  angels  existed.    The  first 
five  lines  have  been  incorrectly  supposed  to  repre- 
sent heathen  cosmological  conceptions,  but  there  is 
no  valid  reason  for  disputing  the  unity  and  Chris- 
tian origin  of  the  entire  poem.      (E.  Steinmeter.) 
Bibuoobapht:  The  text  is  in  K.  MOllenhoff  and  W.  Sohersr, 
DenkmOler  deutetJier  Poeeie  und  Pro$a,  vol.  i.,  3d  ed.,  Ber- 
lin,  1892  (there  are  also  to  be  found  titles  of  earlier  literature 
on  the  subject).    Ckinsult  further:  J.  N.  Kelle,  Oeeehichte 
der  deideehen  Litteratw,  i.  74  sqq.,  Berlin,  1892;  R.  Kdgel, 
Oeeehichte  der  deutechen  LiUenitur,  L  I,  pp.  209  sqq.  «t 
psMim,  Stnwburg,  1894. 
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The  West  Indies  constitute  an  archipelago  ex- 
tending in  an  eastward  curve  from  North  to  South 
America,  and  separating  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  prin- 
cipsA  groups  from  north  to  south  are:  (1)  The  Ba- 
hamas, consisting  of  some  thirteen  low  islands  with 
many  keys  and  reefs;  area,  5,450  sq.  m.;  popula- 
tion, 53,735;  Nassau  is  the  capital  and  chief  port. 
(2)  The  Greater  Antilles,   which  in- 

1.  Geog-    dude  Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  West 
raphy.      Indies,  with  an  area  of  44,164  sq.  m.; 

population,  1,820,239,  most  of  whom 
are  white;  Havana  is  the  capital,  and  the  commer- 
cial center  of  all  the  islands.  Haiti,  the  next  island, 
has  a  total  area  of  28,250  sq.  m.,  and  is  divided  into 
the  two  Republics  of  Haiti;  area,  10,205  sq.  m.; 
population,  960,000,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  ne- 
groes— and  Santo  Domingo;  area,  18,045  sq.  m.; 
population,  610,000,  a  mixed  race  descended  from 
the  aborigines  and  their  Spanish  conquerors.  West 
of  Haiti  lies  Jamaica,  which,  including  its  depend- 
ent islands,  has  an  area  of  4,424  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  716,394,  a  mixture  of  whites,  blacks,  and 
half-breeds;  Kingston  is  the  capital  and  leading 
city.  (3)  The  Lesser  Antilles,  properly  including 
two  groups:  the  Caribbean  and  Venezuelan,  or 
Windward  and  Leeward,  Islands,  of  which  the 
largest  and  best-known  are  the  fVench  island  of 
Martinique,  the  British  island  of  Barbadoes,  and,  in 
the  extreme  south,  Trinidad. 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1492  and  succeed- 
ing years  by  Columbus  in  his  voyages  to  the  New 
World.  The  Spanish  first  settled  at  Haiti,  and  later 
at  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jamaica,  treating  the  na- 
tives with  such  cruelty  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  they  were  practically  extermi- 
nated, and  negro  slaves  were  imported  to  work  on 
the  plantations.    During  the  seventeenth  century 

the   Spanish   were   followed    by   the 

2.  Histoiy  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  who  set- 
and        tied  in  the  Bahamas  and  the  Carib- 

Population.  bean   Islands.     Dttle   by   Httle   the 
islands  were  wrested  from  their  first 
conquerors,  and  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury sees  Cuba  an  independent  republic,  under  the 


protection  of  the  United  States;  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo,  independent  republics;  Porto  Rico,  a 
part  of  the  United  States;  the  Bahamas  and  Ja- 
maica, crown  colonies  of  Great  Britain;  and  the 
remaining  islands  divided  among  Great  Britain, 
France,  Denmark,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Vene- 
zuela. Among  the  population,  the  larger  portion 
of  whom  are  illiterate,  only  a  renmant  of  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants  remain.  It  is  estimated  that  fully 
60  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  are  mulattoes; 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  the  white  race  predominates, 
but  in  the  other  islands  the  colored  race  is  in  the 
majority,  and  in  all  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  Chinese 
and  Hindus.  In  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Spanish  is  the  prevailing  language;  in  Haiti 
it  is  French;  in  the  British  islands  a  Negro-English 
patois  is  spoken;  the  southern  islands  use  a  con- 
glomerate of  Dutch  and  Spanish,  and  in  all  frag- 
ments of  aboriginal  dialects  are  to  be  found;  Roman 
Catholicism  is  the  dominant  religion. 

In  the  journal  of  his  first  voyage  Columbus  states 
that,  "  In  all  those  islands  there  is  no  difference  of 
physiognomy,  of  manners,  or  of  language,  but  they 
all  clearly  understand  each  other — a  circumstance 
very  propitious  for  the  realization  of  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  principal  wish  of  our  Most  Serene 
King,  namely,  the  conversion  of  these  people  to  the 
Holy  Faith  of  Christ.''  In  his  will  he  desired  his 
heirs  "to  spare  no  pains  to  put  in  this  island  of 
Espafiola  four  good  professors  of  theology  ...  to 
convert  to  our  Holy  Faith  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Indies.''  Side  by  side  with  the  passion  for  conquest 
in  material  things  was  that  of  spiritual  conquest  in 
the  minds  of  these  early  Spanish  explorers,  and  c^/i- 
version,  by  any  means,  was  the  order.  Conquest 
was  first;  lands  were  seized,  and  natives  were  en- 
slaved; after  that  came  the  proselytizing.  One  of 
the  first  missionaries  was  Bartolom^  de  Las  Casas 
(q.v.),  who  came  to  Cuba  in  1502  and  began  a 
heroic  struggle,  not  only  with  the  heathenism  of  the 
islanders,  but  with  the  rapacity  of  their  conquerors, 
and  in  this  he  had  many  associates  of  the  Dominican 
order,  though  their  efforts  were  of  little  avail  to  stem 
the  tide.  After  the  death  of  Las  Casas,  who  was 
rightly  called  the  "  Apostle  to  the  West   Indies," 
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conditions  rapidly  became  worse.    Still,  some  efforts 
were  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives, 

and  in  1556  the  Jesuits  established  a 
3.  The  mission  at  Havana,  which  was  contin- 
Spanish  ued  for  six  years,  though  with  indiffer- 
Period.     ent  success;  and  at  last  they,  too,  were 

driven  out  by  the  determined  oppo- 
sition of  the  planters.  During  these  and  ensuing 
years  the  history  of  the  West  Indies  is  a  dark  record 
of  slavery,  piracy,  and  cruelty.  The  Church  and 
the  State  were  one,  and  the  former  had  to  bear  the 
blame  for  both.  No  faith  but  Roman  Catholicism 
was  allowed,  and  the  inquisition  was  introduced  to 
extirpate  heresy.  The  native  population  rapidly 
disappeared,  and  Africans,  Chinese,  and  Hindus 
were  either  captured  or  lured  into  slavery  to  take 
their  place.  Nor  was  the  pall  lifted  with  the  coming 
of  the  other  Christian  nations.  England  made  penal 
colonies  of  her  islands,  and  in  the  early  days  of  her 
occupation  "  Barbadoed  "  became  a  significant  term 
in  London,  for  men  and  women,  as  wdl  as  boys  and 
girls,  were  kidnaped  and  shipped  to  the  idands; 
and  all,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  English, 
vied  with  each  other  in  lust  of  land,  slaves,  and 
gold. 

The  English  conquest  of  1661  was  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Chiurch  of  England  in  1662,  but  in 
its  early  history  in  the  West  Indies  it  did  no  mission- 
ary work,  the  clergymen  devoting  themselves  wholly 
to  the  English  residents  in  the  idands.    In  1703  the 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 

4.  Non-     Gospel  began  to  render  aid  with  books 
Roman     and  money,   but  the  first  organised 

Missions.  Protestant  missionary  effort  in  the 
islands  was  that  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Brethren,  or  Moravians,  in  1732.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  of  England  followed 
in  1786;  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  England 
and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1814;  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  1818; 
the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  in  1824;  the  United 
Presbjrterian  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  1835;  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association  in  1847;  tJie  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  1865;  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion in  1886;  while  during  all  these  years  the 
Roman  Catholic  orders,  including  the  Domi- 
nicans and  Jesuits,  have  been  more  or  less  actively 
working. 

The  first  Moravian  missionaries  to  the  West 
Indies  were  two  artisans,  Leonard  Dober,  a  potter, 
and  David  Nitschmann  (q.v.),  a  carpenter,  who, 
while  with  Zinzendorf  at  Hermhut,  had  met  a  negrQ 
slave,  named  Anthony,  from  St.  Thomas,  and  had 
been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  great  need  of 
the  natives  in  that  idand  for  the  Gospel.  Amid  great 
difficulties  they  made  their  way  to  the  West  Indies 
in  1732,  ready  themselves  to  become  slaves,  if  need 
be,  in  their  enthusiasm  to  help  the  oppressed.  They 
were  followed  the  next  year  by  twenty-nine  others, 
many  of  whom  succumbed  to  the  di- 

5.  Mora-   mate,  while  the  planters  opposed  them 
vians.       on  every  hand.    Nevertheless,  a  few 

slaves  were  baptized,  and  through  one 
of  them  a  great  awakening  spread  over  the  entire 
island  of  St.  Thomas.    The  planters  became  more 


bitter  in  their  opposition,  punishing  slaves  ^-ho  at- 
tended service  and  increasingly  persecuting    th^ 
missionaries,  till,  when  Zinzendorf  visited  the  islan-i 
in  1739,  he  found  several  of  them  in  prison,  under  s 
charge  of  being  dangerous  agitators.     He  secured 
their  release,  but  laws  were  passed  forbidding  work 
among  the  slaves,  and  the  banishment  of  tbe  mis- 
sionaries was  attempted.     Yet  some  few   of   tbe 
planters  became  friendly,  and  by  their  changed  atti- 
tude greatly  helped  the  work.   In  1733  St.  Croix  wa.« 
occupied,  and  subsequently  became  the  principal 
station  of  the  Moravians  in  the  Danish  Islands;   the 
work  was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  other 
islands,  and  St.  John  was  occupied  in  1741,  Jamaica 
in  1754,  Antigua  in  1756,  Barbadoes  in  1767,  St. 
Kitts  in  1777,  and  Tobago  in  1787.    In  the  cente- 
nary jubilee  of  1832,  a  total  of  37,000  persons  who 
had  received  baptism  was  reported.     The  Wc^^r. 
Indies  Mission  of  the  Moravians,  with  its  40,OD3 
Christians,   is  becoming  an  independent    Church 
province.     It  receives  little  outside  financial  sup- 
port, schools  have  native  teachers,  and  many  of  the 
chmrches  possess  native  pastors,  but  the  supervision 
of  the  work  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  European 
missionaries. 

There  were  in  1911  59  churches,  with  16,363  com- 
municants; 51  stations;  39  substations;  50  mi^on- 
aries;  and  854  native  helpers. 

After  the  Moravians,  the  English  Wesleyans  were 
the  next  to  enter  the  field.    A  Mr.  Gilbert,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  at  Antigua,  while  on  a 
visit  in  England,  heard  Wesley  preach  and  was  con- 
verted.   He  returned  to  Antigua  in  1760,  and  at 
once  began  work  among  his  slaves,  some  200  of 
whom  were  converted.    After  his  death  the  work 
was  continued  by  two  slave  women  until  the  arri^-al 
of  John  Baxter,  a  Christian  shipwright,  who  con- 
tinued the  work  alone  for  eight  years,  laboring  in 
the  dockyards  for  his  support.    About  2,000  slaves 
had  become  Christians,  when,  in  1786^  Thomas 
Coke  (q.v.),  on  his  way  to  Nova  Scotia  with  three 
missionaries,  was  driven  by  storm  to 
6.  English  Antigua,    where   he   remained    about 
Wesleyans.  six  weeks,  visiting  several  islands  and 
locating  missionaries  in  the  new  st-a- 
tions.    The  planters  opposed  the  Wesleyans  as  bit- 
terly as  they  did  the  Moravians,  and  in  1792  a  law 
was  passed  prohibiting  all  but  rectors  of  parishes  to 
preach  without  a  license,  which  no  one  who  had  not 
resided  for  twelve  months  on  the  island  could  re- 
ceive;   for  the  first  infringement  of  this  law,  the 
pimishment  was  fine  or  imprisonment;  for  the  sec- 
ond, corporal  punishment  and  banishment;  if  ban- 
ished, the  penalty  for  return  was  death.    This  law 
was  in  force  but  a  short  time  when  it  was  abrogated 
by  the  king,  as  contrary  to  the  British  Constitution, 
and  in  1794  the  missionaries  again  resumed  work,  the 
negroes  responding  joyously.    By  1813  over  11,000 
Christians  were  found  in  the  Wesleyan  missions 
alone.    In  1820  the  entire  West  Indies  field  was  di- 
vided into  four  districts:    Antigua,  St.   Vincent, 
Jamaica,  and  the  Bahamas,  and  the  work  every- 
where progressed  rapidly,  though  not  without  op- 
position.   The  influx  of  immigrants  had  an  unfavor- 
able effect,  those  from  Africa  especially  tending  to 
demoralize  the  people  by  their  heathen  proclivities, 
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-wliile  new  difficulties  were  experienced  through  the 
necessity  of  learning  the  languages  of  the  Hindu 
ccK>lies,  this  problem  bdng  met  in  part  by  the  com- 
ing  in   1852  of  a  missionary  who  understood  the 
Tamil  language,  to  work  specially  among  them.  The 
emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  the  British  Islands  in 
1834,  which  was  completed  in  1838,  was  foUowed  by 
a  similar  proclamation  in  the  Danish  possessions  in 
1848,  and  many  important  changes  followed.    Ed- 
ucation  now   flourished,   the   governments   made 
grants  in  aid  of  land  to  the  missions,  and  for  a  time 
it  seemed  as  if  the  work  of  evangelization  was  to  be 
spieedily  accomplished.    But  with  their  freedom  the 
former  slaves  deteriorated,  and  many  returned  to 
heathen  practises,  while  the  terrible  Obi  supersti- 
tion held  not  a  few  in  its  grip,  and  the  lack  of  moral 
fiber  added  to  the  difficulties  of  building  up  a  Chris- 
tian civilization.    By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (1850),  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission 
had  4  circuits  with  52  stations  and  about  400  preach- 
ing-places; 79  missionaries  and  assistants;  146  na- 
tive helpers;  48,589  church-members;  and  259  Sun- 
day- and  day-schools,  with  18,247  scholars.   In  spite 
of  opposition  from  the  planters,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  superstition  of  the  natives,  the  woric  in- 
creased from  decade  to  decade,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bahamas  District,  the  West  Indies  are 
now  an  independent  church  province,  being  no 
longer  classed  as  a  mission  field. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  England  began 
work  in  Jamaica  in  1813,  building  on  the  founda- 
tions laid  by  a  negro  from  Virginia,  who  had  labored 
in  Kingston  since  1783.    After  his  death  the  work 
was  continued  by  one  of  his  followers,  and  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
7.  English  for  aid.    By  the  advice  of  William  Wil- 
Baptists.    berforoe  (q.v.),  missionaries  were  sent 
out  in  1813;    chapels  were  built  and 
schools  established;    more  missionaries  were  sent 
out;   and  by  1831  there  were  14  English  mission- 
aries in  charge  of  24  churches  and  10,000  conmiuni- 
cants.    This  year  the  slaves  rebelled  against  their 
masters,  and  missionaries  were  charged  with  hav- 
ing instigated  the  insurrection.    They  were  arrested 
and  their  lives  were  threatened,  but  when  brought 
to  trial  they  were  acquitted.    Many  of  their  chapek 
and  schools  had  been  destroyed,  however,  and  two 
of  their  number,  Knibb  and  Burchell,  were  sent  to 
England,  not  only  to  ask  for  assistance,  but  to  enter 
a  vigorous  protest  against  the  traffic  in  slaves.   Their 
mission  was  successful,  the  government  indenmified 
the  mission  for  the  property  which  had  been  des- 
troyed, and  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  their 
possessions  immediately  followed.    The  work  was 
resumed  and  greatly  prospered,  so  that  in  1842  the 
Jamaica  Baptist  Missionary  Union  was  formed,  in- 
cluding 132  almost  entirely  self-supporting  churches. 
Other  stations  were  occupied,  missionaries  were  sent 
to  Trinidad,  the  Turk  Islands,  Santo  Domingo,  and 
the  Bahamas,  and  here  also  the  people  contributed 
largely  to  their  own  support.    The  society  gradu- 
ally discontinued  its  workers,  so  that  by  1900  of  the 
ten  English  missionaries  on  the  field,  aU  but  two 
were  independent  of  its  aid.    At  this  time  there 
were  286  stations  and  substations,  some  600  native 
helpers,  186  churches,  and  38,341  communicants. 


The  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England  en- 
tered the  field  in  1814,  beginning  work  on  Antigua, 
and  opening  stations  on  Jamaica  in 

8.  Church  1826,  and  on  Trinidad  in  1836.    When, 
of  England,  however,  the  Colonial  State  Church  was 

organized  in  1839,  the  C.  M.  S.  with- 
drew from  the  field.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
General  Christopher  Codrington  bequeathed  two  es- 
tates to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
to  provide  instruction  for  the  negroes  in  the  Barba- 
does  and  other  Caribbean  Islands,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  an  institution  be  maintained  where  the 
"  students  shall  be  obliged  to  study  and  practice 
Phisick  and  Chirurgery  as  well  as  Divinity,  that  by 
the  apparent  usefulness  of  the  former  to  all  mankind 
they  may  do  good  to  men's  souls  while  taking  care  of 
their  bodies.''  The  college  was  formally  opened  in 
1745,  and  the  S.  P.  G.  still  administers  the  trust  by 
which  it  is  supported.  In  1818  the  society  sent 
missionaries  to  the  Barbadoes,  and  gradually  ex- 
tended its  work  to  the  other  islands,  but  it  also 
withdrew  from  the  field  in  1839,  only  continuing 
its  trust  of  Codrington  College. 

The  Scottish  Missionary  Society  began  a  work  at 
Jamaica  in  1824,  which  was  rapidly  pushed  to  other 
islands.  In  1835  the  first  missionaries  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  were  sent  out,  and 
Trinidad  was  occupied;  while  in  the  following  year 
the  two  societies  united  in  forming  the  Jamaica 
Presbytery.  Three  new  stations  were  occupied 
1837-40,  and  the  work  greatly  prospered,  until, 

in  1847,  the  Scottish  Society  gave  the 

9.  Scotch   work  over  entirely  to  the  United  Pres- 
Presby-     bjrterian  Church.     During  the  next 

terians  and  decade  the  ill-health  of  the  mission- 
English     aries  and  an  epidemic  of  cholera  among 

Congrega-  the  people  caused  a  time  of  deep  dis- 

tionalists.  tress  and  slow  progress,  but  in  1861  a 
revival  brought  renewed  interest  and  a 
great  accession  to  the  membership  of  the  church.  A 
seminary  was  established,  with  a  department  for 
training  a  native  ministry  which  sends  out  capable 
colored  pastors.  Since  1900  the  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Committee  of  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  at  that  time  there  were  60  churches 
in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  with  a  membership  of 
21,500,  while  the  work  was  largely  self-supporting. 
In  1835  the  desire  of  the  emancipated  edaves  for 
teachers  led  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  send 
missionaries  to  Jamaica,  in  connection  with  their 
mission  in  British  Guiana.  In  1839  the  West  India 
Missionary  Conmiittee,  consisting  of  residents  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  was  formed  to  re- 
ceive and  forward  contributions  for  the  support  of 
these  missionaries;  in  1843  the  Jamaica  Congrega- 
tional Association  was  organized  as  a  local  mission- 
ary agency,  though  in  1847  the  work  passed  into 
the  care  of  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
By  1867  the  churches  became  self-supporting,  and 
in  1876  the  Congregational  Association  of  Jamaica 
assumed  full  control. 

In  1861  James  Theodore  Holly  (q.v.)  obtained 
permission  from  the  Missionary  Conunittee  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  go  to  Haiti  with 
a  missionary  colony;  and  he  there  established  a 
work  which,  in  1865,  was  taken  under  the  control 
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of  the  American  Church  Miadoziary  Society.    The 
mJanonarieB  were  greatly  hampered   by  war   and 
pestilence,  but    nevertheless  were  so 
10.  Protes-  successful  that  in  less  than  a  decade 
tant  Epis-  the  Church  in  Haiti  was  reoog;nized  by 
copalians.   the  General  Convention,  and  Holly  was 
consecrated  its  first  biishop.   In  1883 
the  work  practically  became  independent,  though 
receiving  some  financial  aid  as  one  of  the  chiu*ches 
in    communion    with    the    Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.    In     1911    there    were     11    priests,    2 
deacons,   13   lay   readers,  21  missions,  753  com- 
mimicants,   189  day-school   pupils,  358  Sunday- 
school  pupils,  contributions  $2,076. 

After  the  Cuban  rebellion  of  1880,  Captain  Dias 
of  the  insurrectos  fled  to  New  York  to  escape  the 
Spanish  forces.    While  there  he  was  converted,  and, 
after  some  time  spent  in  study,  returned  to  Cuba  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  his  fellow  countrymen.    He 
persevered  junid  great  persecution,  but 
zi.  Amer-  in  1885  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
ican  Bap-   tion  went  to  his  assistance,  he  was  or- 
tistsand    dained,   and  the  following  year  the 
other       first  F1x>te8tant  church  was  organised 
Protestant  in  Havana.   During  the  next  two  years 
Organiza-  over  1,000  people  were  baptized;  nine 
tions.       native  pastors  were  at  work;  and  day- 
and  SundayHSchooIs  were  established. 
Other  churches  were  organized  in  various  parts  of 
the  island,  and  seventeen  preaching-stations  were 
maintained.    Over  800  persons  applied  for  baptism 
in  one  year,  but  most  of  them  were  totally  ignorant 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  rite.    Over  2,000  children 
were  in  the  Sunday-school  in  Havana  alone,  and 
from  150  to  200  in  each  of  the  other  churches.    The 
work  of  Diaz  is  conspicuous  in  that  it  was  the  only 
organized  Protestant  work  in  Cuba  previous  to  the 
Spanish-American  War.    Other  organizations  work- 
ing in  the  remaining  islands  of  the  group  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  were  the  Danske  Evangelisk-Lutherske 
Statskirke  (1665);  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  (1824);    the  United  Methodist  Free 
Churches  of  England   (1838);    the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  (1869);   the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  (1870);    the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  the  American  Board  of  Conmiis- 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  (1872);  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  (1873);   the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  (1874);  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions  (1876);    the  American  Friends  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  (1883);  the  Seventh  Day  Advent- 
Ists  (1890);   the  (Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
(1891) ;  and  the  National  Baptist  Convention  (1893). 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
(1898-99),  Protestant  missionary  operations  in  the 
West  Indies  had  been  confined  largely  to  the  Ber- 
mudas, Haiti,  Jamaica,  and  the  Leaser  Antilles; 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  being  Spanish  possessions 
which  missionaries  were  forbidden  to 
12.  General  enter.    As  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
Present     various  organizations,  the  Bermudas 
Conditions,  and  the  Lesser  Antilles  may  be  con- 
sidered Christianized,  though  many  of 
the  people  are  weak  and  ignorant,  and  there  is  much 
room  for  future  development  on  every  line.    Haiti 


and  Santo  Domingo  are  outwardly  Roman  Catholir. 
but  underneath  the  form  of  religion  is  a  current  of 
superstition,  and  African  fetishism  still  holds  manj 
in  its  thrall.  Jamaica  is  perhaps  the  most  thor- 
oughly Christian  of  any  island  in  the  group,  owing 
to  the  dominance  of  England  and  the  natural  pos- 
sibilities of  the  island.  While  none  of  these  isIaDda 
are  now  properly  considered  as  mission  fields,  there 
is  large  opportimity  for  building  up  th^  weak 
chureh-members  into  strong  Christian  communi- 
ties, and  this  is  the  present  work  which  is 
engaging  the  miaaonary  oiganisations  of  the  variooe 
churches. 

During  the  years  that  the  missionaries  were  slow- 
ly working  a  transformation  in  these  islands,  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  were  debarred  from  all  progress  by 
the  policy  of  Spain,  even  the  priesthood  being  against 
civic  reform  and  freedom  of  religious  worship.  The 
political  rulers  were  in  the  islands  solely  for  gain, 
and  the  religious  leaders  as  a  class  were  ignorant, 
avaricious,  and  indifferent  to  th^  holy  office. 
Cathedrals  were  built,  and  there  was  a  form  of  r&> 
ligion;  all  ecclesiastical  functi<ma  were 
13.  Cuba,  punctiliously  performed;  but  prac- 
tically nothing  was  done,  during  the 
four  centuries  of  Spanish  dominion,  for  the  better* 
ment  of  the  people.  In  1790  there  were  but  two 
schools,  outside  Havana,  in  the  entire  island  of 
Cuba,  as  the  arehbishop  refused  to  sanction  more 
on  the  ground  that  popular  education  was  unneces- 
sary. In  Porto  Rico  there  was  a  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  cities,  but  there  were  few  schools  of  any 
kind  in  the  rural  districts,  and  fully  87  per  cent  of 
the  people  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  people 
rose  repeatedly  against  their  conquerors,  only  to  be 
the  more  oppressed.  Promises  of  reforms  and  free- 
dom were  niade  only  to  be  broken,  and  at  last  the 
long  history  of  misgovemment  culminated  in  the 
revolution  of  1895,  when  a  four-years'  struggle  en- 
sued. The  conflict  was  terminated  only  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  United  States,  which  sent  an  army 
to  Cuba,  the  result  being  the  withdrawal  of  Spam 
from  the  group,  and  ultimately  the  annexation  of 
Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  and  the  formatioo 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States.  In  1900  the  Constitution  oi  this 
new  republic  guaranteed  that  "  AU  rdigious  be- 
liefs, as  well  as  the  practise  of  all  forms  of  reUf^on, 
are  free,  without  further  restriction  than  that  de- 
manded by  respect  for  Christian  morality  and  pub- 
lic order.''  As  soon  as  this  clause  became  effective 
the  field  was  occupied  by  various  American  mis- 
sionary orgaiiisations.  The  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention had  been  working  in  Cuba  once  1886,  but 
the  missionaries  were  forced  from  the  fidd  by  the 
war,  and  at  its  close  they  found  themselves  with  one 
nominal  chureh,  of  "  forty  scattered  and  unfindable 
members."  Work  was  reopened  with  new  vigor, 
and  so  prospered  that  it  is  said  that  over  one-thud 
of  all  the  Protestants  on  the  island  belong  to  this  one 
church.  There  are  (1911)  2  missionaries,  26  pastors 
and  helpers,  2  stations,  41  substations,  and  18 
churches,  with  1,078  communicants.  Other  societies 
which  have  entered  Cuba  since  1898  are  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South;  the  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Missionary  Society;  the  Congr^ationkl 
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Home  MiBsionary  Society;  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.;  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary 
Society;  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South;  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church;  the  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists;  and  the  Universalist  Church. 

In  Porto  Rico  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  already  in  the  field,  with  a  smaU  chapel  for  the 
English-speaking  residents,  and  they  at  once  ex- 
tended their  work  to  reach  the  other  races  also. 
Other  organizations  are  the  American  Missionary 
Association;  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission- 
ary Society ;  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.A. ; 
the    United    Brethren;     the    General 

14.  Porto   Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Rico.       Church;     the    Methodist    Episcopal 

Church;  the  Christian  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions;  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists;  and  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance.  As  the  work 
developed,  some  plan  of  cooperation  became  neces- 
sary, and  in  1902  representatives  of  the  various 
missionary  organizations  met  at  Cienfuegos  in  Cuba 
to  consider  the  question  of  comity.  The  Episcopal 
Chiuxh  had  already  made  the  island  a  missionary 
diocese  with  a  resident  bishop,  but  the  other  com- 
munions decided  that  cities  of  6,000  or  more  in- 
habitants should  be  open  to  all,  while  the  rest  of  the 
island  was  divided  among  them,  each  denomination 
to  care  for  a  certain  district,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  overlapping  or  friction,  and  give  the  best  result. 
This  division  of  the  field  had  already  been  made  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  in  both  islands  there  was  the  most 
cordial  cooperation  among  the  various  religious  bod- 
ies at  work.  Centuries  of  Roman  Catholic  teaching 
made  the  task  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  most 
difficult.  The  work  was  begun  vigorously,  however, 
largely  along  evangelistic  lines,  though  educational 
and  theological  institutions  for  the  training  of  leaders 
for  the  churches  were  at  once  planned.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  schoob  imder  government  and  inde- 
pendent auspices;  the  establishment  of  hospitals 
and  dispensaries;  and,  above  all,  the  services  of  the 
Christian  minister,  freely  given,  not  only  in  solem- 
nizing marriages  and  in  the  other  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  but  in  all  lines  of  Christian  activities,  are 
slowly  solving  the  problems  of  these  islands.  One 
happy  result  of  the  work  of  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries has  been  to  arouse  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
greater  activity  and  new  methods,  and  the  once 
dormant  though  dominant  church  is  establishing 
schools  and  colleges,  and  doing  its  share  in  the  up- 
lift of  the  people. 

Bahama  Islands:  7  societies;  37  missionaries; 
266  helpers  and  pastors;  10  stations;  134  substa- 
tions; 2  churches;  19,182  communicants;  contri- 
butions, $4,622. 

Cuba:  16  societies;  142  misdonaries;  137  helpers 

and  pastors;    50  stations;    176   substations;    118 

churches;   9,173  communicants;    con- 

15.  Statifl-  tributions,  $22,485. 

tical  Porto  Rico:    15  societies;    167  mis- 

Summary,  sionaries;    200  helpers   and    pastors; 
52    stations;     274    substations;    120 
churches,  and  9,692  commimicants;  contributions, 
$3,777. 

Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo:  9  societies;  17  mis- 
sionaries; 139  helpers  and  pastors;  21  stations;  41 


substations;    4    churches;    2,706    commimicants; 
contributions,  $1,635. 

Junaica:  18  societies;  257  missionaries;  1,852 
helpers  and  pastors;  277  stations;  426  substations; 
384  churches;  138,333  communicants;  contribu- 
tions, $174,057. 

Lesser  Antilles:  14  societies;  186  missionaries; 
977  helpers  and  pastors;  54  stations;  189  substa- 
tions; 104  churches;  80,787  commimicants;  con- 
tributions, $79,193. 

Total  for  the  group:  806  missionaries;  3,571 
helpers  and  pastors;  464  stations;  1,240  substa- 
tions; 732  churches;  259,873  communicants;  con- 
tributions, $285,769. 

Thsodora  Crosbt  Bliss. 

Bzbuoobaprt:  Works  of  a  general  nature  are:  J.  de  Aoosta, 
Natural  and  Moral  Hial.  of  the  Weat  Indies,  London,  1880; 
C.  H.  Eden,  Tke  Weet  Indiea,  ib.  1881;  W.  Moister,  Th€ 
Weet  Indiee,  Endaoed  and  Free,  ib.  1883;  J.  A.  Froude. 
The  Snoliah  in  the  Weat  Indies,  ib.  1888;  C.  E.  Taylor. 
Leafleta  Jrom  the  Danish  Weat  Indies,  ib.  1888;  A.  M.  Kol- 
lewijn,  Oeschiedenia  van  Nederlandach  Weat-IndU,  Amera- 
foot,  1887;  O.  T.  Bulkeley,  The  Leaaer  AniiUea,  London. 
1889;  C.  W.  Eves.  The  West  Indies,  ib.  1889;  H.  V.  P. 
Bronkhunt,  Oeography  of  the  West  India  Islands,  Deme- 
rara,  1890;  L.  Heam,  Tw>\Years  in  the  French  West  Indies, 
London.  1890;  C.  P.  Lucas.  Historical  Oeography  of  the 
British  Colonies,  vol.  ii..  The  West  Indies,  Oxford.  1894; 
J.  Rodway,  The  Weat  Indies,  New  York,  1896;  L.  Pey- 
trand,  UEsdavage  aux  AniOles  francaises  avant  1789, 
Paris.  1897;  R.  T.  Hill,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  with  the 
other  Islands  of  the  West  Indies,  New  York,  1898;  L. 
Llorfins  Torres,  Amirica.  Eatudios  histSricos  y  filol6gioos, 
Madrid,  1898;  A.  K.  Fiske.  The  Wed  Indies:  a  Hist,  of 
the  Idands  of  the  West  Indian  Archipdaoo,  New  York, 
1899;  M.  HaJstead,  Hist,  of  American  Expansion  and  tho 
Story  of  oftr  new  Possessions,  ib.  1899;  M.  A.  Hamm, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  West  Indies,  London.  1899;  C.  S.  Wal- 
ton, The  Civil  Law  in  Spain  and  Spanish-America  indur 
ding  Puerto  Rico,  Washington.  D.  C.  1900;  A  Lid  of 
Books  on  the  Danidi  Wed  Indies,  Congress  Library,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1901;  J.  de  Dampierre,  Essai  sur  les  sources 
de  rhistoire  des  Antilles  francaises,  1499-1664,  Paris.  1904; 

F.  Dodsworth,  The  Book  of  the  Wed  Indies,  London.  1904; 
H.  H.  van  Kol,  Naar  de  Antillen  en  Venesuda,  Lisyden. 
1904;  F.  A.  Ober.  Ow  Wed  Indian  Neighbors,  New  York. 
1904;  idem.  Guide  to  the  Wed  Indies,  ib.  1908;  G.  Weg- 
gener,  Reisen  im  Wedindischen  Mittdmeer,  Berlin.  1904; 
J.  HendeiBon,  The  Wed  Indies,  London.  1905,  new  ed.. 
New  York,  1909. 

On  separate  parts  of  the  West  Indies:  J.  H.  Stark. 
Hid.  and  Guide  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  Boston,  1891;  O. 
Lester.  In  Sunny  Isles:  Chapters  treating  chiefly  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  London.  1897;   T?ie  Bahama  Idands,  ed. 

G.  B.  Shattuck,  New  York.  1905;  N.  D.  Davis.  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads  in  Barbadoea,  ib  1888;  J.  Y.  Edghill, 
About  Barbados,  London,  1890;  J.  H.  Stark,  Hid,  and 
Guide  to  Barbados,  Boston,  1893;  A.  Baohiller  y  Morales, 
Cuba:  Moriografia  historica,  Havana,  1883;  F.  Vidal  y 
Careta,  Edudio  de  las  rcuas  humanas  que  han  ido  po6- 
lando  sucesivamente  la  Ida  de  Cuba,  Madrid,  1897;  I.  E. 
Canini,  Four  Centuries  of  Spanish  Rule  in  Cuba,  Chicago, 
1898;  R.  Davey,  Cuba,  Pad  and  Present,  London.  1898; 
F.  Matthews,  The  New-bom  Cuba,  New  York,  1899;  E. 
Aubert.  Z^es  nouvdles  Ameriques.  Cvba,  etc.,  Paris,  1901 ; 
H.  Gannett,  A  GaseUeer  of  Cuba,  Washington,  D.  C,  1902; 
H.  H.  S.  Aimes,  Hid.  of  Slavery  in  Cuba,  1611-1868,  New 
York.  1907;  I.  A.  Wright,  Cuba,  ib.  1910;  Sir  8.  St.  John, 
Hayti  or  the  Black  Republic,  London,  1889;  E.  M.  Bacon 
and  E.  M.  Aaron,  The  New  Jamaica,  New  York,  1890; 
F.  Cundall,  Bibliotheca  Jamaicenais,  ib.  1895;  J.  H.  Stark. 
Jamaica  Guide,  Boston,  1898;  B.  P.  Buriy,  Jamaica  as 
it  is,  1903,  London,  1903;  F.  Dodsworth,  The  Book  of 
Jamaica,  Kingston,  1904;  W.  J.  Gardner.  Hid.  of  Jamaica, 
new  ed..  New  York,  1909;  A.  D.  Hall.  Porto  Rico,  New 
York,  1898;  A.  G.  Robinson,  Porto  Rico  of  To-^Uiy,  ib. 
1899;  R.  A.  van  Middeldyk,  The  History  of  Puerto  Rico, 
ib.  1903;  S.  Brau,  Historia  de  Puerto  Rico,  ib.  1904;  L.  S. 
Rowe.  The  United  States  and  Porto  Rico,  ib.  1904;  S.  Haa- 
ard,  Santo  Domingo,  Pad  and  Present,  London,  1873;   D. 
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Hort,  Tnnidad,  Historical  and  StaiigUeal,  ib.  1866;  J.  A. 
de  Suse.  Oeography  of  Trinidad  and  Tobaoo,  Trinidad.  1894. 
SpeciiScally  on  the  religioufl  ride  are:  H.  B.  Foster, 
Wedeyan-Methodism  in  Jamaica^  London,  1881 ;  W.  Car- 
lile,  Thirty-eioht  Yeara*  Miction  Life  in  Jamaica,  ib.  1884; 
E.  Nuttall,  The  Chvrehman*a  Manual,  Jamaica,  1803; 
J.  B.  Ellie,  Hiat.  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Jamaica, 
Kinffiton,  1801;  A.  CaldeooU,  The  Church  in  the  Weal  In- 
diea,  London,  1808.  Consult  also  the  more  general  litera- 
ture under  Mxssionb. 

WEST,  SAMUEL:  The  name  of  two  American 
Unitarian  ministerB. 

1.  Of  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  b.  at  Yannouth, 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  Mar.  3,  1730  (O.  S.);  d.  at  Tiver- 
ton, Newport  Co.,  R.  I.,  Sept.  24,  1807.  After  a 
youth  spent  on  his  father's  farm,  he  entered  Har- 
vard College  (B.A.,  1754),  and  after  graduation 
spent  several  years  in  further  study,  much  of  his 
time  being  devoted  to  science,  while  in  later  years 
he  developed  a  very  marked  interest  in  alchemy. 
In  1761  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  which 
he  continued  to  serve,  though  at  times  much  crip- 
pled financially,  until  age  and  impairment  of  mental 
powers  forced  him  to  retire  in  1803.  During  the 
Revolution  he  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  American 
forces  at  Boston,  and  took  an  active  part  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conventions  for  framing  the  constitutioi\ 
of  Massachusetts  and  for  adopting  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  his  personal  influence  over  his 
former  classmate.  Governor  Hancock,  largely  se- 
curing the  adhesion  of  his  state  to  the  American 
Constitution.  Besides  his  addiction  to  alchemy, 
West  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  expected 
fulfilments  of  prophecy,  and  these  traits,  together 
with  an  almost  incredible  absent-mindedness,  give  a 
curious  picture  to  the  present  day.  Although  he 
published  a  number  of  sermons.  West  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  a  polemic  against  Jonathan  Edwards' 
doctrine  of  predestination,  entitled  Essays  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity  (2  parts,  1793-95). 

2.  Of  Boston;  b.  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass., 
Nov.  19, 1738  (O.  S.);  d.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  10, 
1808.  After  a  youth  of  privation,  he  entered  Har- 
vard College  (B.A.,  1761),  and  on  graduation  was 
chosen  chapkdn  to  the  garrison  at  Port  Pownal, 
Penobscot,  Me.,  where  he  spent  a  year.  After  act- 
ing as  an  occasional  supply  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
had  returned  for  further  study,  he  was  ordained  in 
1764  to  the  ministry  of  the  church  at  Needham, 
Mass.,  where  he  remained,  despite  some  friction 
owing  to  the  delay  of  his  congregation  in  paying 
him  his  salary,  until  1789,  when  he  assumed  charge 
of  the  Hollis  Street  Church,  Boston,  where  he  la- 
bored regularly  until  1801,  after  which  increasing 
infirmity  of  age  compelled  him  gradually  to  with- 
draw from  active  life.  Brought  up  as  a  Calvinistic 
Trinitarian,  West  broke  with  Calvinism  at  an  early 
period;  his  precise  views  on  the  Trinity  are  uncer- 
tain, but  he  was  ranked  as  an  opponent  of  the  con- 
servative school.  His  only  publications  were  a 
number  of  sermons. 

Bibuograprt:  W.  B.  Spngue,  Annala  of  the  American  Uniiar- 
rian  Pulpit,  New  York,  1805,  pp.  37-55;  a  biographical 
sketch  of  West  of  Boston  by  T.  Thacher  is  also  appended 
to  the  funeral  sermon  ddivered  by  J.  Lathrop,  Boston.  1808. 

WEST,  STEPHEN:  b.  in  Tolland,  Conn,,  Nov. 
2,  1735;   d.  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  May  15,  1819. 


He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College,  1755;  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies  with  Rev.  Timothy 
Woodbridge  of  Hatfield,  Mass.;  was  called  in  1757 
to  be  the  military  chaplain  at  Hoosac  Fort;  in  1758 
he  was  invited,  by  the  commissioners  for  Indian 
affairs  in  Boston,  to  succeed  Jonathan  Edwards  in 
the  Indian  mission  at  Stockbridge,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Stockbridge  in  1759;  here 
untU  1775  he  preached  to  the  Indians  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  afternoon  to  the  white  settlers;  aft^ 
that  year  he  confined  his  labors  to  the  latter.  Early 
in  this  pastorate  he  adopted  the  views  of  Jonathan 
Edwards;  he  then  preached  a  series  of  sermons, 
which  were  afterward  published  in  the  iarm  of  an 
Essay  on  Moral  Agency  (New  Haven,  1772,  2d  ed., 
1794).  He  next  published  his  Essay  on  the  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (1785;  2d  ed.,  with  ap- 
pendix, 1815).  After  he  had  passed  his  eightieth 
year  he  issued  his  Evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Collected  from  the  Scriptures  (1816).  He 
attracted  to  himself  many  theological  pupils,  who 
resided  in  his  house,  and  uniformly  spoke  of  him  in 
terms  of  the  highest  admiration.  At  least  five  of 
them  became  eminent  as  preachers  and  writers; 
among  them  may  be  noted  Samuel  Spring  (q.v.),  of 
Newburyport,  and  John  Thornton  Kirkland,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  CoU^e. 

West  was  not  only  a  man  of  great  diligence  in 
study,  but  was  also  noted  for  practical  insight  and 
activity.  It  was  partly  in  recognition  of  this  that  in 
1793,  when  Williams  College  was  incorporated,  Dr. 
West  was  named  as  one  of  the  trustees,  and  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  institution.  He  was  one  of  Samud  Spring's 
chief  counselors  in  forming  the  Oeed  and  Associate 
Statutes  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
also  a  pioneer  in  the  organisation  and  operation  of 
various  missionary  and  charitable  institutions. 

Bibuoohapht:  W.  B.  Sprague,  Annala  of  the  American  Pul- 
pit,  i.  648-n556,  New  York,  1859;  W.  Walker,  in  American 
Church  Hiatory  Seriea,  vol.  iii.  passim,  ib.  1894;  F.  H. 
Foster,  New  Entfiand  Theologv,  pp.  204  sqq.,  Cfaicaco,  1907. 

WESTCOTT,  BROOKE  FOSS:  Church  of  Eng- 
land, bishop  of  Durham;  b.  near  Birmingham  Jan. 
12,  1825;  d.  at  The  Castle,  Bishop  Auckland  (9  m. 
s.s.e.  of  Durham),  July  27, 1901.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1848;  fellow, 
1849;  M.A.,  1851;  B.D.,  1864;  D.D.,  1870);  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  (1851);  assKstant  mas- 
ter at  Harrow  School  (1852-69);  examining  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  Peterborough  (1868-83);  canon 
residentiary  (1869-^);  rector  of  Somersham  with 
Pidley  and  Colne,  Hunts  (1870-82);  honorary  chap- 
lain to  the  queen  (1875-79) ;  select  preacher  at  Ox- 
ford (1877-^0) ;  in  1870  became  regius  professor  of 
divinity,  Cambridge;  in  1879,  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  queen;  in  1882,  fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge;  in  1883,  examining  chaplain  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  in  1884,  canon  of  West^- 
minster;  and  in  1890,  bishop  of  Durham.  During 
1881-83  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  royal  com- 
mission on  ecclesiastical  courts;  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Company 
(1870-81).  He  is  one  of  the  brightest  examples  of 
English  scholarship  and  industry,  and  is  as  remark- 
able for  the  fine  quality  of  his  work  as  for  the  num- 
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ber  of  voluines  which  he  produced.  He  will  prob- 
ably be  longest  remembered  for  his  joint  production 
with  Fenton  John  Anthony  Hort  (q.v.)  of  T?ie  New 
Testament  in  the  Original  Greek  (2  vols.,  1881).  But 
the  range  of  his  studies  was  far  wider  than  this, 
covering  the  New  Testament  canon,  contributions 
on  philosophy,  and  exegetical  work  of  the  highest 
rank.  He  was  hardly  less  noted  as  a  preacher  than 
as  a  scholar.  He  was  in  demand  as  a  speaker  on 
topics  of  national,  industrial,  and  social  interest, 
and  in  1892  almost  alone  succeeded  in  securing  set- 
tlement of  a  dispute  between  coal-miners  and  em- 
ployers which  threatened  to  wreck  the  industries 
and  works  of  transportation  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  was  a  valued  contributor  to  William  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (1863)  and  to  the  same  edi- 
tor's and  Dean  Henry  Wace's  Dictionary  of  ChrU- 
tian  Biography  (1877-^7).  His.  independent  publi- 
cations, some  of  which  passed  through  numerous 
editions,  comprise: 

EUmaiU  of  Cfoapd  Harmony  (Cambridge,  1851 ;  Norrisian 
coaay ) ;  A  Oeneral  Survey  of  the  Hilary  of  the  Canon  of  the 
New  TeatamerU  dtaring  the  Firti  Four  Centiariea  (London, 
1855);  CharacterieUca  of  the  Oospel  Miradea  (1859);  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Goepda  (1860);  The  Bible  in  the 
Church  (1804);  The  Goapd  of  the  Reeurrection  (1866);  A 
General  View  of  the  History  of  the  English  BibU  (1868); 
Christian  Life  Manifold  and  One  (sennons;  1872);  Some 
Points  in  the  Rdigious  Office  of  the  Universities  (1873);  The 
Revdation  of  the  Risen  Lord  (London,  1882);  The  Oospd  ac- 
cording to  St.  John  (1882);  The  Historic  Faith  (lectures  on 
the  Apostles'  Creed  (1883);  Epistles  of  St.  John,  Greek  Text, 
Notes,  and  Essays  (1883);  Revdation  of  the  Father:  Titles  of 
the  Lord  (1884);  Christus  Consummator:  Some  Aspects  of  the 
Work  and  Person  of  Christ  in  Relation  to  Modem  TKouq/U 
(seimons;  1886);  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  0887);  Vic- 
tory of  the  Cross:  Sermons  in  Holy  Week  (1888);  Epistle  to 
the  Hdtrews:  Greda  Text,  uith  Notes  (1880);  Gifts  for  the 
Ministry:  From  Strength  to  Strength:  Three  Sermons  (1890); 
Gospd  of  Life:  a  Study  of  Christian  Doctrine  (1892);  Bishop 
Light  foot  (1894);  The  Incarnation  and  Common  Life  (1894, 
2d  ed.,  1908);  Christian  Aspects  of  Life  (1897);  Some  Les- 
sons of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  (1897);  Les- 
sons from  Work  (1901);  and  the  posthumoua  Words  of 
Faith  and  Hope  (1902);  Christian  Social  Union  Addresses 
(1903);  Peterborough  Sermons  (1904);  Village  Sermons 
(1906);  and  The  Two  Empires;  the  Church  and  the  World 
(1909).  ' 

Bzblxoobapht:  A.  Westoott,  Life  and  Letters  of  Brooke  Foes 
Weaieott,  2  vols.,  London.  1903,  abridged  ed.,  1905;  Mrs. 
H.  Porter,  Secrd  of  a  great  Influence:  Notes  on  Bishop 
Weaiootes  Teaching,  ib.  1905;  J.  Clayton,  Bishop  West- 
coU,  in  Leaders  of  the  Churdi,  1880-1900,  ib.  1907;  H.  S. 
Holland,  Brooke  Foes  WedeoU,  ib.  1910. 

WESTEN,  ves^ten,  THOMAS:  Apostle  to  the 
Norwegian  Finns;  b.  in  Trondhjem,  Norway,  Sept. 
13,  1682;  d.  there  Apr.  9,  1727.  The  people  to 
whom  he  went  live  in  the  r^on,  partly  in  Norway, 
north  of  64  degrees  north  latitude;  their  present 
number  is  given  as  about  30,000,  of  whom  21,000 
are  in  Norway;  but  earlier  they  must  have  been 
more  numerous.  By  the  Norwegians  they  are  called 
Finns,  which  name  they  prefer;  but  the  Swedes 
call  them  Lapps,  with  sinister  suggestion.  Their 
speech  shows  them  related  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Finland.  Chiistianity  had  earlier  been  imposed 
upon  them,  but  heathenism  had  remained  their  pre- 
ferred practise.  The  character  of  the  ministrations 
had  not  been  such  as  to  win  them  to  a  regard  for 
Christian  beliefs.  But  before  the  time  of  Westen 
something  had  been  done  for  the  Finns  by  the  Da- 
nish-Norwegian church.  When  Erich  Bredahl, 
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bishop  of  Trondhjem,  had  been  driven  from  his 
diocese  in  1658,  he  became  vicar  of  Trondenfis, 
whence  he  imdertook  several  journeys  to  the  Finns; 
some  he  won  to  Christianity;  in  1703  the  school- 
master Isaac  Olsen  went  to  East  Finnmark,  where 
the  provost  Paus  recognized  his  worth  and  made 
him  teacher  at  Waranger,  where  he  labored  faith- 
fully for  fourteen  years  in  all  sorts  of  perils  and 
dangers.  Under  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  in  1707  a  commission  was  given  to  Paul 
H.  Resen  to  investigate  the  condition  of  schools  and 
churches  in  the  north;  the  direction  following  this 
to  the  bishop  of  Trondhjem  to  better  conditions  was 
disregarded  in  fact.  In  1714  the  king  directed  a 
mission  to  the  Finns  to  be  undertaken,  entrusting 
the  task  to  the  Collegium  de  promovendo  cursu 
Evangelii,  and  the  choice  of  an  agent  fell  on  Westen. 

Preliminary  training  in  the  school  of  poverty  and 
hardship  had  rendered  Westen  fit  for  the  work.  He 
had  studied  medicine  at  his  father's  command,  but 
after  his  father's  death  (just  as  he  was  taking  his 
degree)  he  studied  theology  imder  great  privations; 
Frederick  IV.  appointed  him  a  librarian  without 
pay,  1707,  and  in  1710  he  became  pastor  at  Wed  in 
Romsdalen;  then  in  1716  the  Collegium  made  him 
vicar  and  chief  of  the  mission  to  the  Finns,  and  the 
same  year  he  undertook  his  first  journey  among  his 
people,  while  Bishop  Krog  of  Trondhjem  attempted 
to  nullify  his  work.  Westen  settled  missionaries, 
provided  for  houses  of  worship,  gathered  data,  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  further  work.  On  his  re- 
turn he  founded  a  seminary  for  children  of  the  Finns, 
at  his  own  cost,  and  this  had  much  to  do  with  later 
success.  Bishop  Krog's  hostility  pursued  him,  but 
the  king  and  the  collegium  supported  him,  so  that 
new  helpers  came  to  his  assistance  in  the  persons  of 
Arvid  Bistok,  EUas  Heltberg,  Martin  Lund,  and 
Erasmus  Rachlew.  With  these  in  1718  he  began  a 
new  tour  among  the  Finns,  leaving  his  helpers  set- 
tled in  various  places  to  do  steady  work,  himself 
preaching,  teaching,  overcoming  opposition  wan- 
tonly placed  in  his  way,  and  gaining  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  who  came  to  call  him  ''  the  good  man.'' 
The  reports  of  Westen's  labors  caused  a  desire  to 
hear  from  him  in  person,  and  he  was  called  to  Copen- 
hagen, where  to  the  king  he  related  what  was  being 
done  and  what  was  necessary.  He  gained  new  help- 
ers, and  in  1722  began  his  third  great  missionary 
circuit.  He  foimd  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  for 
the  Gospel  awakened,  and  established  new  schools, 
while  the  assistants  gained  the  complete  confidence 
of  their  people,  who  gave  up  their  idolatry.  On  this 
journey  Westen  entered  virgin  territory,  going 
among  those  who  had  sworn  to  kill  him  and  his  com- 
panions, and  gained  them  for  the  Gospel. 

From  that  time  till  his  death  Westen  was  per- 
mitted to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  hts  people's  faith.  His  travels  and  hiudships 
had  so  undermined  his  health  that  he  was  unable 
to  take  long  journeys,  but  he  continued  to  make 
short  visits  to  the  nearer  points,  while  his  literary 
activities  were  continually  employed  in  furthering 
the  interests  for  which  he  had  worked,  though  his 
story  of  the  missions  was  not  published  and  seems 
to  have  been  lost.  The  opposition  to  which  he  was 
exposed  by  Bishop  Erog  increased  and  aggravated 
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the  illnesB  reBulting  from  his  labon;  in  his  closing 
days  he  suffered  also  from  tempora]  needs,  hAving 
devoted  so  completely  his  income  to  his  work  that 
when  he  died  a  subscription  was  necessary  for  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral.  (J.  BsLSHXiMt.) 

Bibuoobaprt:  H.  Hammond,  Den  norditke  Mitaions  Hi^ 
torie,  Copeahacon,  1787;  Chri9loterpe»  1833,  pp.  290  wqq,; 
G.  Plitt,  Kune  OtachiehU  der  Ivtharischen  Mutton^  pp.  133 
sqq.,  Eriancea,  1871. 

WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY:  A  synod  of  Cal- 
vinisUc  divines  held  in  London  1645-52.  This  synod 
was  the  culminating  act  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Anglican  and  Puritan  parties  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land which  had  been  in  progress  for  more  than  a 
century,  from  the  days  of  William  Tyndale,  and 
had  boNi  warmly  fought  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. It  occupies  the  first  place  among  the  synods 
of  the  Reformed  Church  for  the  distinction  of  the 
men  who  composed  it,  the  character  of  the  docu- 
ments it  sent  forth,  and  the  size  of  the  constituency 
which  accepts  these  documents.  It  was  never  ac- 
cepted, however,  on  the  continent,  where  the  canons 
and  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  proved  to  be  the 
most  widely  accepted  Reformed  symbols. 

In  spite  of  the  attempts  of  Elisabeth  to  crush  all 
Puritan  dissent,  Puritanism  continued  to  be  a  strong 
force  till  the  end  of  her  reign.    Under  Elisabeth's 

successor,  James  I.,  160^25,  and  his 

Summons  son  Charles  I.,  1625-49,  the  repressive 

and  Object  policy  was  continued  and  a  certain 

galling  element  introduced  especially 
through  the  Book  of  Sports  (q.v.),  and  under  the 
regime  of  Archbishop  Laud.  To  the  difference  which 
divided  the  two  parties  in  matters  of  ritual  and 
church  government  was  added  a  wide  difference  in 
the  matter  of  doctrine.  The  theology  of  both  was 
strongly  Calvinistic  down  to  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  as  is  shown  by  the  Lambeth  Articles  (q.v.), 
which  were  issued  in  1595  with  the  signatures  of  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  of  other 
Anglican  prelates.  Arminianism  began  to  infiltrate 
from  Holland  into  England  under  James,  and  was 
adopted  by  Laud  as  a  poh'cy  to  be  carried  out  in 
determining  the  appointinent  of  bishops  and  other 
dergy.  [The  so-called  Arminianism  of  Laud  and 
other  Hi|^-churchmen  was  rather  the  semi-Pelagi- 
anism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a.  h.  n.] 
Through  the  insane  measures  of  Laud  Scotch 
Presbyterians  were  to  be  brought  into  close  alli- 
ance with  the  Ehiglish  Puritans.  Following  in  the 
line  of  James  II. 's  measures  to  crush  out  Presby- 
terianism  and  abolish  permanently  the  General  As- 
sembly, Laud  sought  to  force  episcopacy  and  the 
ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church  upon  Scotland,  and 
in  1633  made  offensive  display  of  the  Anglican  rit- 
ual at  Hol3rrood  House,  Edinburgh.  Laud's  Book 
of  Canons  and  a  new  hturgy  based  upon  the  Book 
<^  Conmion  Prayer  were  to  be  made  obligatory  and 
courts  of  high  commission  were  set  up  in  every  dio- 
cese to  see  that  they  were  observed.  The  attempt 
to  introduce  the  new  order  in  Edinburgh,  July  23, 
1637,  produced  an  uproar  (see  Gbddes,  Jennt), 
and  the  resistance  of  the  people  embodied  itself  in 
the  National  Covenant,  Feb.  28, 1638,  which  bound 
the  people  to  defend  their  ecclesiastical  liberties 
against  papal  corruptions  (see  Covenantebs,  (  3). 


The  crisis  in  England  was  brought  about  by  the 
summons  of  the  long  pariiament  in  1640,  which 
Charles,  because  of  his  financial  straits,  was  foreed 
to  convene.  This  parliament,  although  its  leaders 
were  Anglicans,  was  strongly  Puritan  in  spirit.  Peti- 
tions poured  in  upon  it  to  institute  ecclesiastical 
changes,  including  the  "  Root  and  Branch  Petition  " 
with  15,000  signatures  asking  that  episcopacy  be 
done  away  ''  with  all  its  dependencies,  root<t  and 
branches."  In  1641  the  house  of  oonmions  ordered 
images,  altars,  crudfizes,  and  relics  of  idolatry  re- 
moved from  the  church  buildings.  At  the  invitati^m 
of  London  ministers,  a  delegation  from  the  Scotch 
Assembly  led  by  Alexander  Henderson  (q.v.)  visited 
London  to  set  up  a  presbytery.  In  1642  parliament 
abolished  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy.  The  parlia- 
mentary and  royalist  armies  were  in  the  field.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  political  and  ecclesiastical 
commotion  that  the  Westminster  Assembly  was 
called.  The  "Grand  Remonstrance"  had  been 
sent  up  to  parliament  demanding  such  a  religious 
assembly  to  discuss  and  arrange  matters  eccleaaa- 
tical  within  the  realm.  Two  bills  convening  the 
S3mod  were  suppressed  by  Charles.  The  third  re- 
sulted in  the  gathering  which  held  its  first  meeting 
July  1,  1643.  The  object  of  the  assembly  was  de- 
clared to  be  "  to  settle  the  government  and  liturgy 
of  the  Chtirch  of  England  and  for  the  vindicating 
and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  said  church  from 
false  aspersions  and  vituperations  as  should  be 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  and  most  apt  to 
procure  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church 
at  home  and  bring  it  unto  near  accord  with  the 
Chiu*ch  of  Scotland  and  other  Reformed  churches 
abroad." 

The  membership  was  fixed  by  pariiament  at  121 
clergymen  and  30  la3rmen,  20  laymen  being  chosen 
from  the  house  of  commons  and  10  from  the  house 
of  lords.    The  clergymen  were  taken  two  from  each 
county,  and  two  each  from  Oxford, 
Member-    Cambridge,  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
ship,  Place  one  from  each  county  of  Wales,  and 
of  Meeting,  four  from  London.    To  this  number 
and        was  added  the  delegation  sent  by  the 
Parties.     Scotch  Assembly.   Among  the  eminent 
English  divines  who  had  no  seat  in  the 
assembly  were  Richard  Baxter  and  John  Owen 
(qq.v.).    Three  delegates  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
vited from  New  England,  John  Cotton  of  Boston, 
Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford,  and  John  Davenport 
of  New  Haven  (qq.v.).    The  first  meeting  was  held 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  Dr.  Twisse  preaching  the 
sermon  (not  extant)  from  John  xiv.  18.    Assembling 
at  first  in  the  chapel  of  Heniy  VII.,  the  body  ad- 
journed to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  (q.v.)  in  the 
deanery  of  Westminster,  where  it  continued  to  sit. 
In  matters  of  doctrine,  all  the  members  were  Cal- 
vinists,  although  they  were  divided  between  inf ra- 
lapsarianism  and  supralapsarianism.    The  Minutes 
of  the  assembly  show  that  moderate  Calvinism  was 
represented  by  a  body  of  eminent  and  weighty  men. 
The  leading  difference  was  upon  the  subject  of 
chureh  government.    There  were  five  groups,  rep- 
resenting four  different  types  of  opinion  as  follows: 
(1)  The  Episcopalians,  nuideup  of  foiu*  prelates,  in- 
cluding Archbi^op  Ussher  (q.v.),  and  five  doctors 
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of  divinity.  Only  one  bishop  was  seen  in  the  assem- 
bly and  one  doctor  of  divinity,  Dr.  Daniel  Featley 
(q.v.),  who,  however,  was  expelled  for  offending 
against  the  assembly's  law  forbidding  the  divul- 
gence  of  its  proceedings.  The  prelates  had  been  for- 
bidden by  Charles  to  attend.  (2)  The  Erastians, 
including  the  great  scholars,  John  lightfoot  and 
John  Selden  (qq.v.),  who,  with  Erastus  of  Heidel- 
berg, regarded  the  State  as  the  final  seat  of  author- 
ity in  ecclesiastical  matters.  (3)  The  Independents, 
few  in  number  but  powerful  in  debate,  including 
Philip  Nye  and  Thomas  Goodwin  (q.v.),  later  Crom- 
well's chaplain,'  both  of  them  returned  from  exile 
in  Holland.  This  group,  called  "  the  five  dissenting 
brethren,''  fought  Presbyterianism  with  great  tenac- 
ity and  acumen.  They  withdrew  after  the  Presby- 
terian polity  was  adopted.  (4)  The  Presbyterians, 
who  were  preponderant  from  the  beginning  and 
gained  in  strength.  In  their  number  were  William 
Twisse  (q.v.),  the  prolocutor  of  the  body;  Herbert 
Palmer  (q.v.),  popularly  regarded  as  the  chief 
author  of  the  Shorter  Catechism;  Stephen  Mar- 
shall (q.v.),  a  great  preacher  and  the  chief  go- 
between  for  the  assembly  and  parliament;  and 
Joseph  Caryl  (q.v.),  the  author  of  the  voluminous 
commentary  on  Job.  (5)  The  Scotch  commission- 
ers, including  the  61ite  of  the  Scoteh  clergy,  ap- 
pointed by  tibe  assembly,  namely,  Alexander  Hen- 
derson (q.v.),  rector  of  Edinburgh  University;  Rob- 
ert BaUlie  (q.v.),  the  Boswell  of  the  assembly,  prin- 
cipal of  GUuagow  University;  Samuel  Rutherford 
(q.v.),  professor  at  St.  Andrew's;  and  George  Gilles- 
pie (q.v.),  parish  minister  in  Edinburgh.  Rev. 
Robert  Douglas,  the  fifth  clerical  delegate,  did  not 
attend.  The  two  lay  delegates  were  Lord  Maitland 
and  Sir  Aivhibald  Johnstone.  Of  the  latter,  his 
nephew.  Bishop  Burnet,  said  that  he  often  prayed 
in  his  family  two  hours  at  a  stretch.  The  Scotch 
were  the  most  vigorous  element  in  the  assembly. 
They  acted  in  agreement  and  demanded  a  place  on 
each  of  the  committees,  a  demand  that  was  granted. 
They  had  a  great  advantage  from  the  start.  Parlia- 
ment in  its  struggle  with  Charles  had  turned  to 
Scotland  for  help.  To  the  parliamentary  delegsr 
tion  was  added  a  delegation  from  the  assembly  which 
called  upon  the  Scotch  to  take  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings. In  accepting  the  invitation,  the  Scotch  made 
their  own  terms  which  were  embodied  in  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  This  famous  document, 
drawn  up  by  Alexander  Henderson,  stated  as  its 
object  to  defend  the  Reformed  rehgion  in  Scotland 
in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government, 
and  **  to  secure  a  reformation  of  religion  in  England 
and  Ireland  according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
practise  of  the  best  Reformed  churches,"  and  to 
bring  the  two  countries  "  into  the  nearest  conjunc- 
tion and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith, 
form  of  church  govenmient,  directories  of  worship, 
and  catechizing."  The  aim  of  the  Scotch  was  to 
establish  Presbyterianism  in  England  and  in  its 
work  the  assembly  followed  the  program  laid  down 
in  the  five  particulars  of  the  Solemn  League. 

The  members  were  chosen  by  parliament,  as  were 
also  the  prolocutor  and  the  two  clerks.  The  assem- 
bly met  every  week-day  except  Satiuxlay,  and 
"  commonly  "  sat  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  one 


or  two  in  the  afternoon.  A  table  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  at  which  were  seated  the  prolocutor 
and  the  clerks.     Benches  ran  down  the  room  on 

each  side,  the  Scotch  sitting  in  a  body 
Mode  of    on  the  moderator's  right.    The  mem- 
Procedure,  bers  of  parliament  sat  on  chairs  near 

the  fire.  Usually  sixty  were  present 
No  one  was  admitted  to  the  sittings  without  an 
order  from  parliament.  The  rules  provided  that 
no  question  should  be  brought  to  a  vote  the  day  it 
was  proposed,  and  that  speakers  should  make  their 
statements  good  from  Scripture.  There  was  free- 
dom of  debate  and  the  speakers  spoke  as  long  as 
seemed  to  them  good.  BaUlie  declares  that  they 
"  harangue  long  and  learnedly."  The  body  was 
divided  into  three  committees,  to  one  of  which  each 
member  belonged,  and  through  these  conmuttees 
the  business  was  brought  before  the  main  body. 
Fast-days  were  frequently  appointed  on  which  re- 
ligious services  were  conducted  during  the  day 
without  pause.  Baillie  speaks  of  such  a  day  (May 
17,  1644,  the  devotions  lasting  from  nine  to  five)  as 
the  sweetest  day  he  had  experienced  in  England. 
Up  to  Feb.  22,  1648,  the  assembly  held  1,163  ses- 
sions. The  body  then  seems  to  have  closed  its  ap- 
pointed work,  but  continued  an  irregular  existence 
as  a  board  of  triers  for  examining  ministers  until 
1652,  when  it  seems  to  have  expired  of  inanition. 
Fuller  says  **  it  dwindled  by  degrees  and  vanished 
with  the  parliament." 

The  assembly  produced  five  disciplinary  and  doc- 
trinal statements.  At  the  direction  of  parliament, 
it  first  set  itself  to  revise  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Religion  (q.v.).    When  it  reached  Article  XVI.  it 

was  ordered  by  the  same  body  to  turn 
Its  Work,   aside  and  devote  itself  to  the  prepan^ 

tion  of  a  statement  on  church  govern- 
ment which  the  Scotch  regarded  as  the  key  to  the 
situation.  The  result  was  the  ''  Propositions  con- 
cerning Church  Government  and  Ordination  of 
Ministers,"  which  was  sent  to  parliament  in  com- 
pleted form  Nov.  8,  1644.  Parliament  took  many 
liberties  with  the  document  and  sent  it  back  to  the 
assembly  for  amendment.  It  was  not  finished  till 
1648.  By  order  of  parliament  the  Confession  of 
Faith  was  taken  up  in  Aug.,  1644,  and  presented  to 
the  commons  Dec.  4,  1646.  The  assembly  was  in- 
structed to  add  the  Scripture  proofs  and  the  docu- 
ment was  completed  Apr.  29,  1647.  The  Scotch 
assembly  approved  it  in  1647  and  the  Scotch  par- 
liament in  1649.  The  English  parliament  adopted 
it  with  some  changes  1648.  The  **  Directory  for  the 
Public  Worship  of  God  "  was  completed  at  the  dose 
of  1644  and  approved  by  the  English  parliament 
for  England  and  Wales  Jan.  3,  1645,  and  a  month 
later  by  the  Scotch  general  assembly.  It  gave  pre- 
scriptions for  the  conduct  of  pubUc  worship  and 
other  clerical  functions  and  set  aside  the  prescribed 
liturgical  forms  of  the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer. 
The  two  Westminster  Catechisms,  called  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  were  prepared  simultsi- 
neously  with  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  was  at  first 
proposed  to  prepare  but  a  single  one,  but  the  assem- 
bly, yielding  to  the  feeling  expressed  by  Ruther- 
ford, that  it  is  hard  "  to  dress  up  meat  and  milk  in 
the  same  dish,"  prepared  two.    The  impression  still 
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prevails  that  the  aasembly  succeeded  in  putting 
much  strong  meat  into  botJi  documents. 

At  the  suggestion  of  parliament  the  assembly  also 
adopted  Rous'  version  of  the  psalms,  a  version  which 
¥ras  produced  by  Sir  fVancis  Rous,  himself  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons  (see  HTifNoiiOaT,  IX.,  §  2). 

(1)  Parliament  nominated  the  members,  proposed 
the  business  of  the  assembly,  revised  its  work,  pro- 
vided the  rules  by  which  it  was  to  conduct  business, 
and  appointed  its  officers.  (2)  The  work  of  the  as- 
sembly failed  in  the  land  which  gave 

Things  to   it  birth.    Under  Cromwell,  Independ- 

be  Noted,  ency  ruled,  and,  in  1660,  episcopacy 
was  reestablished  as  the  law  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion  were  again  enforced. 
Puritanism  produced  MUton  and  the  Pilgrim*s  Prog~ 
ress,  but  it  has  never  since  been  an  organized  force 
till  the  last  half-century.  The  Presbyterian  Chiu*ch 
of  England  has  no  historical  kinship  to  the  West- 
minster Assembly  and  is  of  recent  oiganisation. 
(3)  The  four  outstanding  principles  emphasised  by 
the  assembly  are  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  is  set  forth  in  a  noble  form  of  statement,  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  within  its  own 
domain.  The  statement  of  the  last  two  principles 
easily  includes  more  than  the  framers  intended. 
When  the  assembly  insisted  that  "  God  alone  is  the 
Lord  of  the  conscience,"  it  did  not  mean  to  issue  a 
brief  of  religious  toleration.  The  Puritan  churches 
of  America  were  far  from  any  such  idea,  and  Baillie 
declared  **  that  such  a  thing  as  tolerating  all  and 
any  religion  was  so  prodigious  an  impiety  that  this 
relii^ous  parliament  can  not  but  abhor  the  very 
naming  of  it."  The  assembly's  assertion  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  over  its  own  affairs  did 
not  involve  for  the  men  of  that  day  the  idea  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State. 

The  Westminster  symbols  still  remain  the  canon- 
ical books  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  throughout 
the  world  (the  word  *^  Presbsrterian  "  being  taken 
in  a  narrower  sense  than  the  expression  '^  Reformed 
Churches  "),  but  not  without  important  modifica- 
tions not  only  in  the  text  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
but  also  in  the  practical  usages  in  worship  and  church 
government.    The  text  of  the  Catechisms  remains, 


but  the  Larger  Catechism  is  now  sddom  committed 
to  memory  and  little  read.  The  WestmiDster  sym- 
bolical books  are  the  compact  historical  cxpreahiop 
of  the  Puritan  impulse  of  Great  Britain,  which  wss 
Calvinistic  in  doctrine  and  anti-episcopal  in  govern- 
ment. David  S.  ScHAfr. 

Bibuoobapht:  Sources:  The  official  nuuiuwript  recoris 
of  the  WeBtminster  Aaiembly  were  loos  euppoaed  to  ha\e 
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umes,  and  were  edited  in  part  by  A.  F.  Mitchell  and  H. 
Struthers  as  Minvtea  of  tA«  SeBtiona  of  the  Wettm-utmrr 
Auembly  of  Divines,  Edinbursh.  1874.  This  volume  cw.- 
tains  the  doctrinal  debates;  the  minutes  cootaininc  tb^ 
debates  on  church  government  and  discipline  are  not  yd 
published.  J.  Lightfoot,  Journal  of  the  Procoedino*  »f 
the  AnenMy  t^  Divinea  {July  i.  te^S-Doc,  3!,  t6U).  in  bi« 
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Notea  of  the  Debatea  and  Proceedinoa  of  the  Aaaembh  of 
Divinea  a$ul  Other  Commiaaionera  at  Weatminater  {FeS.  S, 
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Laino,  vols,  ii.-iii.,  Edinbuigh.  1841-42;  A.  F.  MitdteU  ani 
J.  Christie,  Recordaofthe  Commiaaiona  of  the  Otneral  As^^^ 
bliea  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  1646-49,  2  vols.,  ib.  1&92. 
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Standarda,  London,  1883,  new  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1S97; 
W.  W.  Heniy,  The  Weatminater  Aaaembly,  New  York, 
1807;  Memorial  Volume  of  the  Weatminaler  Aaaembly, 
1647-1867,  ib.  1807;  Addreaaea  at  the  Cdebratum  of  t^ 
tSOth  Anniveraary  of  the  Weatminater  Aaaembly,  ib.  189S; 
Schaff.  Creeda,  i.  725-811;  B.  B.  Warfield.  in  Preabytrrum 
and  Reformed  Review,  1901,  pp.  226  sqq.;  W.  Beveridge. 
Short  Hiat.  of  the  Weatminater  Aaaembly,  EdinbuTgh  and 
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897,  New  York,  1906.  The  subject  is  iUumined  by  ac- 
counts in  T.  Fuller,  Church  Hiat.  of  Britain,  century  xviii^ 
book  zi.,  London,  1655  and  often;  D.  Neal,  Hiat.  of  thf 
Puritana,  ed.  J.  Toulmin,  5  vols.,  Bath,  1793-97;  J.  B. 
Marsden,  Hiat.  of  the  Early  Puritana,  and  Hiat.  of  tkt 
Later  Puritana,  2  vols.,  London,  1850^2;  A.  P.  Stanley. 
Memoriala  of  Weatminater  Abbey,  ib.  1868;  T.  McCrie. 
Annala  of  Bnaliah  Preabytery,  ib.  1872;  J.  Stoughtoo. 
Hiat.  of  Religion  in  England,  vol.  i.,  new  ed.,  London. 
1881;  T.  Leishman,  The  Weatminater  Directory,  Edin- 
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WESTMINSTER  STANDARDS. 


I.  The  Westminster  Confession. 
Origin  of  the  Confession  (|  1). 
Description  and  Sources  (S  2). 


History  in  England  and  Scotland 

(§3). 
History  in  America  (§  4). 


II.  The  Westminster  Catechisms. 
Histoiy  and  Character  (§  1). 
The  Shorter  Catechism  (f  2). 


The  Westminster  Standards — ^i.e.,  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chisms— are  the  doctrinal  formulas  prepared  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  (1643-49),  and 
have  been  adopted  by  the  churches  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Scotch-Irish  origin  which  follow  the 
Presbyterian  system. 

L  The  Westminster  Confession;  In  its  original 
form,  as  it  left  the  assembly  and  was  presented  to 
parliament,  the  Westminster  Confession  consisted  of 
thirty-three  chapters.  On  giving  up  the  attempt 
to  revise  the  Thhly-nine  Articles  (q.v.),  the  assem- 
bly, at  the  injimction  of  parliament  (Aug.  20, 1644), 


appointed  a  committee  to  "  prepare  a  joint  Con- 
fession of  Faith,''  the  oonmiittee  including  such 
men  as  Thomas  Gataker,  Joshua  Hoyle,  William 
Gouge  (qq.v.),  and  the  Scotch  commissioners  in  a 
body.  Its  progress  was  delayed  by  a  contention 
between  parliament  and  the  assembly  over  the  right 
of  office-bearers  to  withhold  the  communion  from 
those  who  seemed  to  them  to  be  ignorant  or  scandal- 
ous, and  on  July  22,  1646,  an  order  was  sent  to  the 
assembly  ''  dealing  that  it  hasten  the  perfecting  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Catechism  be- 
cause of  the  great  use  they  might  be  for  the  sup- 
pressing of  errors  and  heresies  and  for  informing 
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the  ignoranoe  of  the  people."    Nineteen  heads  were 
completed  and  sent  to  the  house  of  commons  Oct. 
9,  1646,  of  which  500  copies  were  or- 
z.  Origin   dered  printed  by  the  house.    On  Dec. 
of  the      4, 1646,  the  whole  work  was  finished 
Confession,  and  sent  to  the  commons,  and  three 
days  later  to  the  lords,  the  assembly 
being    authorized   to    have    600    copies   printed. 
On  Apr.    29,    1647,  the  house   of  commons   or- 
dered  Scriptiu^  proofs  added,    and    600    copies 
of    these    were    ordered    struck  off.     Finally,  in 

1648,  the  Confession  was  approved  by  parlia- 
ment with  the  exception  of  chapters  xxx.  and 
xxxi.,  and  parts  of  chapters  xx.  and  xxiv.,  these  por- 
tions bearing  on  church  censures,  synods,  marriage 
and  divorce,  and  Uberty  of  conscience.  Thus 
amended,  the  document  was  printed  in  London 
under  the  title  ArticUs  of  ChrUtian  Rdigion  approved 
and  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  after  advice 
had  with  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  In  spite  of  the 
action  of  parliament,  the  Confession  has  been  uni- 
formly printed  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  form  in  which  it  left  the  assembly,  and  in 
this  form  it  was  adopted  by  the  Scotch  assembly  in 
1647,  and  by  the  Scotch  estates  of  parliament  in 

1649,  the  latter  ordering  that  it  and  the  two  cate- 
chisms be  published  and  printed. 

The  Confession  opens  with  a  definition  of  the 
Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practise,  and  with 
the  proofs  by  which  it  attests  its  authority,  and 
doses  with  a  chapter  on  the  last  judgment.  It  is 
the  clearest,  strongest,  most  logical,  and  most  care- 
ful symboUcal  statement  of  the  Calvinistic  scheme 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  represents  the  rigorous 
philosophical  type  of  creedal  statement  as  compared 
with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  Bullinger's  Sec- 
ond Helvetic  Confession,  or  with  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
2.  Descrip-  is  not  so  rigid  as  the  Canons  of  the 

tion  and    Synod  of  Dort.    It  proceeds  from  the 

Sources,  idea  of  God's  sovereignty  and  his  de- 
crees, and  does  not  by  distinct  treat- 
ment give  sufficient  prominence  to  the  fatherhood 
and  love  of  God.  Its  definitions,  starting  with  the 
divine  foreknowledge  and  election,  may  easily  be 
interpreted  to  nullify  the  free  offer  of  the  Gospel 
to  all  men  and  to  deny  the  readiness  of  God  to  re- 
deem all  sinners  willing  to  repent.  These  objec- 
tions have  been  met  by  the  Declaratory  Statements 
of  the  Scotch  Churchq^  and  the  Revision  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church  (North). 

For  a  long  time  it  was  the  received  opinion  that 
the  Westminster  Confession  bore  the  stamp  of 
Dutch  Theology  and  of  Turretini  (q.v.).  Even  the 
younger  McCrie  {ArmaLs  of  English  Presbytery^ 
London,  1872,  p.  177)  took  this  [position,  but 
Mitchell  Westminster  Assembly,  Philaydelphia,  1897, 
pp.  370  sqq.),  Schaff  {Creeds,  i.  762  sqq.),  and  Briggs 
(Presbyterian  Review,  Jan.,  1880)  have  shown  this 
view  to  be  untenable.  The  Confession  is  based 
upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Con- 
tinental Reformed  theology,  the  earlier  English  and 
Scotch  confessions,  and  more  particularly  upon  the 
Irish  Articles  of  Archbishop  Ussher  (q.v.),  several 
sections,  such  as  those  on  the  Scriptures,  the  Trin- 
ity, the  decrees,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  dvil 


magistrate,  being  drawn  largely  from  the  Irish  state- 
ment, as  well  as  such  expressions  as  "  the  man  of 
sin,"  applied  to  the  pope.  It  must  be  also  remem- 
bered that  a  large  nimiber  of  English  catechisms, 
strongly  doctrinal,  had  proceeded  from  Presbyterian 
and  Puritan  sources,  and  that  William  Twisse  (q.v.), 
Gataker,  and  other  members  of  the  Westminster 
assembly  were  trained  theological  disputants  and 
writers.  As  for  subscription  to  the  Confession,  it 
remains  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  Elnglish  sec- 
tion of  the  Westminster  divines  intended  anjrthing 
more  than  that  the  docimient  should  be  a  norm  of 
teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  insisted 
upon  subscription,  a  course  adopted  by  American 
Presbjrterianism,  though  in  a  relaxed  form. 

In  England,  where  parliament  formally  estab- 
lished Presbjrterianism  in  1647,  the  Confession  was 
modified  under  the  Protectorate,  and  was  set  aside 
when  episcopacy,  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  were  restored  under 
Charles  II.,  in  1660.  In  Scotland  the  parUament 
of  1690  again  "  ratified  and  established  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  as  the  public  and  avowed  confession 
of  this  Church,"  and  in  the  Act  of  Union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  in  1706-07  the  Confession  was  declared 
"  forever  confirmed  in  the  Church  of  Scotland," 
even  as  "  the  Presbyterian  government "  was  de- 
clared to  be  "  the  only  government  of  the  Church 
within  the  realm  of  Scotland."  The  Scotch  assem- 
blies of  1690,  1609,  1700,  1704,  etc., 
3.  History  required  all  ministers  and  probationers 
in  England  of  the  Gospel  having  license  to  preach, 
and  and  all  ruling  elders,  to  subscribe  to 
Scotland,  the  Confession  without  amendment; 
and  this  remained  law  in  the  churches 
of  Scotland  till  1879,  when  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  took  the  initiative  in  adopting 
an  explanatory  statement,  or  Declaratory  Act,  in- 
tended to  ''  set  forth  more  fully  and  clearly  "  some 
doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture  in  regard  to  whose 
statement  in  the  Confession  a  demand  had  been 
made  that  they  be  freed  from  certain  real  or  ap- 
parent inconsistencies  with  the  Scriptural  scheme. 
The  act  included  seven  clauses  emphasizing  (1) 
God's  love  to  all  mankind  and  the  free  offer  of  sal- 
vation to  men  without  distinction;  (2)  that  the 
doctrine  of  decrees  is  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  statement  that  God  desires  that  all  men  should 
come  to  repentance,  and  that  ''  he  has  provided  a 
salvation  sufficient  for  all,  adapted  to  all,  and  offered 
to  all  in  the  Gospel  ";  (3)  that  the  doctrine  of  na- 
tive inability  does  not  imply  that  men  in  the  state 
of  nature  are  not  responsible  to  God's  law  and  to  the 
Gospel;  (4)  that  it  is  not  to  be  held  that  God  may 
not  extend  his  grace  to  persons  outside  the  pale  of 
the  preached  Word,  or  that  all  who  die  in  infancy 
may  not  be  saved;  (5)  that  all  intolerant  and  per- 
secuting principles  of  action  within  the  Church  or 
by  magistrates  are  disavowed,  and  that  any  state- 
ment in  the  standards  teaching  such  principles  need 
not  be  approved;  (6)  that  the  Church  is  to  preach 
the  Grospel  to  every  creature;  and  (7)  that  Uberty 
of  opinion  is  to  be  allowed  in  matters  which  are  not 
of  the  substance  of  the  faith,  such  as  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  six  creative  days.  The  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  followed  by  the  Free  Church 
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in  1892,  whioh  passed  a  Declaratory  Act  that  was 
■ubatantially  the  same.  In  1894,  to  remove  objec- 
tions made  by  the  Highlanders,  the  Free-church 
assembly  passed  a  supplementary  act  by  which  it 
was  left  open  to  office-bearers  to  take  the  Confession 
either  witii  the  Declaratory  Act  or  in  its  original 
and  unmodified  form.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
1889  and  1890,  also  modified  the  rigor  of  subscrip- 
tion by  going  back  to  the  formularies  of  subscrip- 
tion enjoined  prior  to  tnat  imposed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1711;  and  on  the  union  of  the  Free 
and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  into  the  United 
Free  Church  in  1900,  the  Declaratory  Acts  of  both 
uniting  bodies  were  approved.  The  English  Pres- 
byterian Church,  through  its  synod  in  1890,  adopted 
twenty-four  Articles  of  the  Faith,  this  result  being 
reached  after  the  attempt  to  prepare  a  Declaratory 
Statement  had  been  abandoned.  To  the  Artides 
of  the  Faith  was  subsequently  added  an  "  Appendix  " 
oi  tax  chapters,  taking  up  matters  which  do  "  not 
enter  into  the  substance  of  the  faith,"  these  being 
questions  of  polity,  worship,  and  administration. 
In  1892  the  Synod  decided  that  acceptance  of  the 
Westminster  standards  by  office-bearers  should  be 
modified  by  reference  to  the  twenty-four  Artides 
of  the  Faithf  the  aim  in  the  preparation  of  which 
was,  while  retaining  the  essential  features  of  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine,  to  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  love  of 
God  in  his  Gospel. 

In  America  Congregational  Churches,  through 
the  Cambridge  Synod  and  Platform  of  1648,  de- 
clared that  the  synod  "  had  perused  and  considered 
with  much  gladness  of  heart  and  thankfulness  to 
God  the  Confession  of  Faith  published  of  late  by 
the  Reverend  Assembly  in  England,  and  do  judge 
it  to  be  very  holy,  orthodox,  and  judicious  in  all 
matters  of  faith,  and  do  therefore  freely  and  fully 
consent  thereunto,  for  the  substance  thereof,"  with 
the  exception  of  matters  of  church  ''  government 
and  discipline  "  as  set  forth  later  on  in  the  platform 
itself.  In  general  these  changes  were  in  accord  with 
the  amendments  made  by  the  Savoy  Declaration 

to  the  disciplinary  sections  of  the  Con- 
4.  History  fession.  The  American  Presbyterian 
in  America.  Churches  early  adopted  the  Confession 

and  the  Westminster  Catechisms.  The 
Ssrnod  of  Philadelphia,  in  its  Adopting  Act  of  Sept. 
19,  1729,  formally  approved  these  standards  by  de- 
manding the  acceptance  of  them,  either  by  subscrip- 
tion or  by  verbal  declaration,  "  as  being,  in  all  essen- 
tial and  necessary  articles,  good  forms  of  sound 
words  and  systems  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  do 
also  adopt  the  said  Confession  and  Catechisms  as 
the  confession  of  our  faith."  In  case  a  candidate 
had  scruples  about  articles  that  the  synod  might 
regard  as  unessential,  they  were  not  to  be  a  bar 
to  his  acceptance,  and  the  same  friendship  and 
brotherly  love  were  to  be  extended  to  such  persons 
as  if  they  had  expressed  no  differences.  This  action 
was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  Pres- 
byterians of  New  England  antecedents  led  by  Jona- 
than Dickinson  (q.v.),  and  those  of  Scotch-Irish 
antecedents,  the  latter  demanding  strict  subscrip- 
tion. In  1736,  the  synod,  returning  to  the  subject, 
affirmed  the  acceptance  of  "  the  good  old  doctrines 
tontained  in  the  Confession  without  the  least  varia- 


tion or  alteration,"  except  in  chapters  xx.  and  xxiii., 
which  bear  on  the  authority  of  the  dvil  ma^stnte, 
since  the  new  American  Constitution  here  required 
some  modifications;  and  the  General  Assembly,  at 
its  first  session  in  1789,  approved  a  revision  of 
articles  xx.,  xxiii.,  and  xxxi.,  and  a  small  amend- 
ment in  the  Larger  Catechism,  while  it  also  prefixed 
to  the  Form  of  Government  a  preamble  in  which 
the  lights  of  conscience  in  religious  matters  were 
pronounced  universal  and  inalienable,  and  declared 
that  all  religious  constitutions  should  have  equal 
protection  from  the  law.  The  assembly  laid  upon 
ministers  the  duty  "  of  adopting  the  confession  as 
containing  tlie  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  approval  of  the  govemmeDt 
and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  these 
United  States."  The  reunion  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Old  School  and  the 
New  School,  in  1869  was  upon  the  basis  of  the  Con- 
fession and  other  standards  of  the  Church  as  inter- 
preted in  their  historic  sense.  The  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  modified  the  Confession  and 
Catechisms  in  1814,  especially  in  the  statement  of 
the  decree  of  predestination,  and  again  subjected 
them  to  revision  in  1883.  The  incorporation  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Cumberland  body  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
1906  was  on  the  basis  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Con- 
fession as  then  authoritatively  held  by  the  mother 
body.  A  movement  toward  revision  of  the  Con- 
fession failed  in  1889-93,  but  a  second  movement 
was  successful,  resulting  in  the  Revision  of  1903,  by 
which  chapters  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  on  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  Love  of  God  and  Misdons  were  added,  as 
well  as  a  Declaratory  Statement  of  250  words  which 
modifies  chapter  iii.  concerning  the  decrees  of  God, 
and  declares  that  "  Christ's  propitiation  was  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,"  and  that  God  is  ready  to 
bestow  saving  grace  on  all  who  seek  it.  With  ref- 
erence to  chapter  x.  it  also  declares  that  all  infants 
dying  in  infancy  are  included  in  the  election  of 
grace.  Changes  were  likewise  introduced  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  works  of  the  unregenerate 
(chap.  xvi.  7),  in  regard  to  oaths  (xxii.  3),  and  in 
the  wording  of  chapter  xxv.  in  regard  to  Christ's 
sole  headship  over  the  Church.  Here  the  epithet 
applied  to  the  pope — "that  man  of  sin" — was 
struck  out.  In  1887,  the  clause  (chap.  xxiv.  4)  for- 
bidding marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  had 
been  struck  out.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States,  commonly  called  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterian Church,  is  now  engaged  in  making  a  small 
number  of  changes. 

n.  The  Westmi!i8ter  Catechisms:  The  West- 
minster Catechisms  are  two  in  number:  a  large 
Catechism  for  ministers,  to  be  explained  from  the 
pulpit  according  to  the  custom  then  prevailing  in 
the  Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent;  and  a 
short  Catechism,  for  the  instruction  of  children. 
Both  were  presented  to  parliament  for  examinatioo 
and  approval  in  the  autunm  of  1647,  and  were 
printed  under  the  title  The  Humble  Advice  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Divinee  now  by  authority  of  PaHiafnerU 
eiUing  at  Westminster,  concerning  a  Laarger  (Shorter) 
Catechism,  etc.  Parliament  approved  the  books,  with 
slight  exceptions,  Sept.  15,  1648;  the  Scotch  'Sik 
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adopted  them  in  July,  1648,  and  again  (after  a 
temporary  repeal  under  Charles  II.)  in  1690.    In 

its  acts  approving  the  Catechism,  the 

X.  History  Scotch  Assembly  declared  the  Larger 

and        (July  2,  1648)  to  be  "  a  directory  for 

Character,  catechizing  such  as  have  made  some 

proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
grounds  of  religion,"  and  the  Shorter  (July  28, 1648) 
"  to  be  a  directory  for  catechizing  such  as  are  of 
weaker  capacity,''  both  being  adopted  as  "being 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  received  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government  of  this  kirk."  Anthony  Tuckney 
(q.v.)  had  the  chief  share  in  framing  the  Larger 
Catechism,  and  Wallis,  the  mathematician,  in  giv- 
ing the  Shorter  Catechism  its  severely  logical  finish. 
Both  Catechisms  contain  an  exposition  of  the  Ten 
Conmiandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  an  in- 
dependent statement  of  the  Christian  system  of 
doctrine  after  the  Calvinistic  type.  The  Apostles' 
Creed  is  not,  as  in  other  CatechLsms,  made  the  basis 
of  the  doctrinal  expositions,  but  is  appended  **  be- 
cause it  is  a  brief  sum  of  the  Christian  faith,  agree- 
able to  the  word  of  God,  and  anciently  received  in 
the  churches  of  Christ." 

The  Shorter  Catechism  has  often  been  regarded 
as  the  ripest  product  of  Puritan  experience  and  the- 
ological thought.  It  closed  the  period  of  greatest 
catechetical  fertility  in  England,  when  Puritan  di- 
vines for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been  issuing 
catechetical  manuals,  as  many  as  twelve  or  perhaps 
fourteen  such  divines,  including  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford and  Herbert  Palmer  (qq.v.),  having  sat  in  the 

Westminster  Assembly.     Of  some  of 

2.  The     these  catechisms  there  are  direct  traces 

Shorter     that  use  was  made,  the  most  influential 

Catechism,  perhaps  being  the  Chief  Grounds  of 

Christian  Religion  set  down  by  the  way 
of  Catechizing  by  Ezekiel  Rogers,  written  before 
1638,  the  date  when  the  author  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica. Back  of  this  series  of  catechisms  were  John 
Craig's  (q.v.)  Scotch  Catechism,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, Calvin's  Catechism,  whose  first  question  de- 
termined the  content  of  the  first  question  and  an- 
swer of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  The  Shorter  Cate- 
chism is,  with  Luther's  Small  Catechism  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  most  extensively  used 
catechism  in  Protestant  Christendom.  It  exceeds 
all  other  catechisms  by  the  terse  brevity  and  pre- 
cision of  the  questions  and  answers,  and  differs  from 
most  by  the  following  peculiarities:  (1)  it  embodies 
the  question  in  the  answer,  so  as  to  make  this  a 
complete  proposition  or  statement;  (2)  it  substi- 
tutes a  new  and  logical  order  of  topics  for  the  old 
historic  order  of  the  Apostles'  Creed;  (3)  it  deals  in 
dogmas  rather  than  facts,  and  addresses  the  intel- 
lect rather  than  the  heart;  (4)  it  puts  the  questions 
in  an  impersonal  form,  instead  of  addressing  the 
learner  directly;  (5)  and  to  this  may  be  added  the 
theological  and  metaphysical  character  of  the  an- 
swers. No  ecclesiastical  attempt  has  been  made  to 
revise  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism.  In 
1908  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (North)  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  catechism  ''  to  be  used  for  home  instruction  and 
in  the  Sabbath-schools,  and  to  be  simpler  in  lan- 


guage than  the  Shorter  Catechism,"  but  it  was  dis- 
tinctly stipulated  that  it  should  not  be  "  od«  of  th« 
standards  of  the  Church." 

Philip  ScHAFPf.     D.  S.  Schaff. 

Bibuoobapht:  Ab  sources  consult:  A.  F.  Mitchell  and  J. 
Struthen,  MinuUa  of  the  Setaiona  of  th€  Weatmifuter  At- 
aembly  of  Divinsa  .  .  .  (Nov.,  1644  to  March,  1649),  Lon* 
don,  1874:  J.  Llghtfoot,  Jotamal  of  the  Proeeedinga  of  the 
Aaaembly  of  Divinea,  from  January  1,  1643,  to  December 
SI,  1644.  in  Whole  Worka.  ed.  J.  R.  Pitman,  vol.  ziii.  I- 
344,  ib.  1825;  G.  Gillespie.  Notea  of  Debatea  and  Proceed- 
inoa  of  the  Aaaembly  of  Divinea  and  <^her  Commiaaionera  ai 
Weatminater,  from  Feb.  1644  to  Jan.  1645,  Edinbuivh, 
1846,  cf.  idem,  Aaron* a  Rod  Bloaaoming,  London,  1646, 
EdiabuTgh,  1843;  Joumala  of  the  house  of  lords  and  Uw 
house  of  commons  from  1643  to  1649;  Stale  Calendare 
(James  I.,  Charles  I.,  Commonwealth,  Charles  II.),  Lon- 
don, 1857  sqq.;  W.  Camden,  The  Annala  .  .  .  of  King 
Jamea  I.,  via.  from  the  Year  160S  to  .  .  .  169S,  in  W. 
Kennet,  The  Complete  Hiatory  of  England,  ii.,  ib.  1706; 
Acta  and  Proeeedinga  of  the  Oeneral  Aaaembliea  of  the  KMt 
of  Scotland  .  .  .  1660-1618,  ed.  T.  Thomson,  3  vols., 
Edinburgh,  183^-45;  B.  Whitelooke,  Memoriala  of  the 
Engliah  Affaira  .  .  .  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of 
Charlea  the  Firat  to  CharUa  the  Second,  London,  1732;  E. 
Sawyer,  MemariaU  of  Affaire  of  State  .  .  .  CoUeeted 
(chiefiy)  from  the  ,  ,  ,  Papera  of  .  ,  .  Sir  R.  Winwood, 
3  vols.,  fol.,  ib.  1725;  W.  Laud,  Diary,  in  vol.  i.  of  Re- 
maina,  ib.  1605,  also  in  Library  of  Anglo-Catholie  Theol- 
ogy, iii.,  7  vols.,  Oxford,  1847-60;  Mrs.  L.  Hutchinson, 
Memoira  of  Colonel  Hutchinaon,  tnth  ...  a  Summary 
Review  of  Public  Affaire,  7th  ed.,  London,  1848;  J.  Rush- 
worth;  Hiatorieal  CoUectiona  .  .  .  from  1616  to  1648,  8 
vols,  fol.,  ib.  1721;  E.  Cardwell,  Documentary  Annala  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England  .  .  .  from  the  Year  1648, 
to  the  Year  1716,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1839;  R.  Baillie.  Lettere 
and  Joumala,  ed.  D.  L^ng,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1841-43; 
A.  F.  Mitchell  and  J.  Christie,  Recorde  of  the  Commiaaiona 
of  the  Oeneral  Aaaembliea  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  2  vols.» 
ib.  1892-96  (covers  the  years  1646  to  1649);  A.  Peterldn, 
Recorde  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  containing  the  Acta  and 
Proeeedinga  of  the  Oeneral  Aaaembliea  .  .  .  with  Notea, 
etc.,  ib.  1838. 

On  the  history  consult:  T.  Fuller,  The  Church  Hiatory 
of  Britain,  from  the  Birth  of  Chriat  untU  the  Year  1648, 
London,  1655,  new  ed.,  vols,  v.-vi.,  Oxford,  1845;  R. 
Baxter,  Narrative  of  hie  Life  and  Timea,  published  as  Re- 
liquia  Baxterianct,  1  vol.  fol.,  London,  1696,  an  abridg- 
ment appearing  later,  ib.  1702,  2  vols.,  ib.  1713,  and  also 
found  in  his  Practical  Worka,  23  vols.,  ib.  1830;  E.  Hyde 
(Clarendon),  The  Hiatory  of  the  Rebellion,  3  vols,  fol., 
Oxford,  1702-04,  new  ed.,  7  vols.,  ib.  1849;  D.  Neal,  His- 
tory of  the  Puritane,  or  Protectant  Noneonformiata,  from 
,  ,  ,  1617  to  ,  .  ,  1688,  4  vols.,  London,  1732-38,  new 
ed.,  2  vols..  New  York,  1858;  J.  Reid,  Memoira  of  the 
Livea  and  Writinga  of  thoae  Eminent  Divinee  who  Con- 
vened in  the  Famoua  Aaaembly  at  Weatminater,  2  vols.. 
Paisley,  1811-15;  W.  M.  Engles,  A  Hiatory  of  the  Weat- 
minater Aaaembly  of  Divinea,  Embracing  an  Account  of  ita 
Principal  Tranaactiona  and  Biographical  Sketchea  of  ita 
moat  Conapieuoua  Membera,  Philadelphia,  1841;  T.  Car- 
lyle.  Life  and  Lettera  of  Cromwell,  2  vols.,  London  and  New 
York,  1845;  H.  Hallam,  Conatitutional  Hiatory  of  Eng- 
land, chap,  vii.-xi.,  5th  ed.,  2  vols.,  London,  1846;  J.  B. 
Maraden,  The  Hiatory  of  the  Early  Puritane,  from  the  Ref- 
ormation to  .  .  .  1648,  ib.  1850;  idem.  The  Hiatory  of  the 
Later  Puritane,  from  .  .  .  the  Civil  War  in  164^  to  .  ,  , 
1668,  ib.  1852;  J.  Stoughton,  Spiritual  Heroea;  or, 
Sketchea  of  the  Puritana,  chap,  vi.,  pp.  120  sqq.,  ib.  1850; 
idem.  Church  and  State  Two  Hundred  Yeara  Ago.  A  Hie- 
tory  of  Eccleai€uHeal  Affaire  in  England  from  1660  to  1663, 
ib.  1862;  idem,  Ecdeeiaatical  Hiatory  of  England,  5  vols., 
ib.  1867-75;  S.  Hopkins.  The  Puritane  during  the  Reigna 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  3  vols.,  Boston,  1859- 
1861;  J.  Tulloch,  Engliah  Puritaniem  and  ita  Leadera: 
CromweU,  Milton,  Baxter,  Bunyan,  London,  1861;  A.  F. 
MitcheU,  The  Weatminater  Confeaaion  of  Faith:  a  Contri- 
bution to  the  Study  of  ita  Hiatorieal  Rdationa  and  to  the 
Defence  of  ita  Teaching,  3d  ed.,  Edinbuigh,  1867,  cf.  his 
introduction  to  Minutea  ...ofthe  Weatminater  Aaaembly, 
ut  sup.;  idem,  The  Weatminater  Aaaembly,  ita  Hiatory  and 
Standarda,  London,  1883,-  2d  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1897; 
idem,  Catechiama  of  the  Second  Reformation:   The  Shorter 
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Cotae&Mm  0/  the  Wtitmimier  Attembly  and  iU  Puritan 
Pnctartorv  RutKerfardCw  and  other  Scottish  Catochima  of 
tho  Same  Epoch,  with  Historical  Introdtustion  and  Bio- 
graphical  NoHcee,  London,  1886;  A.  T.  Innes,  The 
Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland,  ib.  1867;  D.  Maaaon,  The 
Life  of  John  MHUm:  Narrated  in  Connection  with  the  Po- 
litical, Eccleaiaetical,  and  Literary  History  of  his  Times, 
vol.  u  (1871),  BkB.  ni.-IV.,  vol.  iii  (1873).  Bka.  I.-III., 
6  vols.,  ib.  1859^80;  T.  M'Oie.  AnnaU  of  English  Presby- 
tery from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  ib.  1872; 
J.  B.  Bittinger,  The  Reformation  of  Our  Standards,  in  the 
I^eabyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review,  July,  1876, 
pp.  387  sqq.;  W.  M.  Hetherin«ton.  History  of  the  Weet- 
mineter  Assembly  of  Divines,  4tb  eid.,  Edinburgh,  1878; 
C.  A.  Briggs,  Documentary  History  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  in  Presbyterian  Review,  1880,  pp.  127-164;  T. 
Ldshman  in  R.  H.  Stoiy,  The  Church  of  Seodand,  Paet 
and  Present,  v.  307^26,  London,  1890--01;  idem.  The 
Westminster  Directory  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  ib. 
1901;  C.  G.  Mc(7rie,  The  Public  Worship  of  Presbyterian 
Scotland,  i  4,  170-240,  ib.  1892;  idem.  The  Confessions  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland:  their  Evolution  in  History,  Edin- 
buxgh,  1907;  W.  Camithera,  The  Shorter  Catechiem  of  the 
Westminster  Divines  .  .  .  irt(A  Historical  Account  and 
Bibliooraphy,  London,  1897;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church 
in  Enolafui,  u.  107-110,  ib.  1897;  W.  H.  Roberts,  West- 
minster Standards  arui  the  Formation  of  the  American  Re- 
public, Philadelphia,  1898;  W.  Lloyd,  The  Story  of  Prot- 
estant Dissent  and  Enolish  Presbyterians,  London,  1899; 
W.  A.  Shaw,  A  History  of  <Ae  English  Church  during  the 
Civil  Wars  arui  under  the  Commonwealth,  2  vola.,  ib.  1900; 
F.  Pnxster  and  W.  H.  Frere.  A  New  History  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  chap,  vi.,  158-162,  ib.  1901;  B.  B. 
Warfield,  in  The  Presbyterian  arui  Reformed  Review,  1901 
(Apr.,  Oct.),  1902  (Jan.,  Apr.,  July,  Oct.);  W.  Beveridge, 
A  Short  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  Edinburgh, 
1904;  P.  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i.  701-816  (the 
editions  and  translations  of  the  Ck>nfea8ion  are  noted  pp. 
763-754),  iii.  598-704  (text  of  Ck>nfea8ion  and  Shorter 
Cateohism). 

For  exposition  or  doctrinal  diacuasion  consult:  W. 
Parker,  The  Late  Assembly  of  Divinee*  Confession  of  Faith 
Examined  .  .  .  Wherein  many  of  their  Excesses  and  De- 
fects, of  their  Confusions  and  Disorders,  of  their  Errors  and 
Contradictions,  are  presented,  London,  1651;  D.  Dick- 
son, Truth*s  Victory  over  Error;  or,  an  Abridgment  of  the 
Chief  Controversies  in  Rdigion,  etc.,  Edinburgh,  1684, 
Glasgow,  1725  (a  catechetical  exposition  of  the  West- 
minster Confession);  idem,  A  Brief  Sum  of  Christian  Doe- 
trine  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  holden  forth  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, etc.,  Edinburgh,  1693.  Other  notable  discussions 
of  the  Confession  are  by  R.  Shaw,  ib.  1845;  two  by  A.  A. 
Hodge,  Philadelphia.  1869.  New  York,  1888;  J.  Mac- 
pheraon,  Edinburgh,  1881;  F.  Makower,  Verfassung  der 
Kirche  in  England,  Berlm,  1894;  Von  Rudlo£F.  in  ZHT 
(1850),  238-296;  J.  Stark,  The  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  critically  Compared  teith  the  Holy  Scripture  and 
found  Wanting,  London,  1863;  J.  T.  Goodair.  The  West- 
mincer  Confession  of  Faith  Examined  on  the  Basis  of  the 
other  Protestant  Confessions,  ib.  1868;  W.  Marshall.  The 
Principles  of  the  WestminCer  Standards  Persecuting,  Edin- 
burgh, 1873;  B.  B.  Warfield,  Signi/ieance  of  the  West- 
minster Standards  as  a  Creed,  New  York.  1898;  E.  D. 
Morris.  Theology  of  the  WestminCer  Symbols,  Columbus, 
O.,  1901;  J.  Donaldson.  The  WeCminster  Confession  of 
Faith  and  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, London,  1905. 

WESTON,  HENR7  GRIGGS:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Lynn,  Mass.,  Sept.  11,  1820;  d.  at  Crozer  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Upland,  Pa.,  Feb.  6,  1909.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Brown  UniverBity  (B.A., 
1840),  and  Newton  Theological  Institute  (1840- 
1842);  was  pastor  at  Washington  and  Richland, 
HI.,  1843-46;  at  Peoria,  111.,  1846-59;  and  of  the 
Oliver  Street  Church,  New  York  City,  1869-68; 
and  was  president  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary 
after  1868.  He  edited  The  Baptist  Quarterly,  1869- 
1877,  and  wrote  Outline  of  Syatematic  Theology;  and 
of  Eedesiohgy  (Philadelphia,  1895;  in  collaboration 


with  £.  H.  Johnson);  and  MaUhew:  Genesis  qf  the 
New  Testament  (New  York,  1900). 

WESTON,  JOHN  BURNS:  Christian;  b.  at 
Madison,  Me.,  July  6,  1821.  He  was  educated  at 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  O.  (A.B.,  1857), 
after  having  entered  the  ministry  of  his  denomina- 
tion immediately  upon  his  graduation  from  Bloom- 
field  Academy,  Bloomfidd,  Me.,  in  1843.  He 
was  pastor  in  West  Newbcary,  Mass.  (1843-47); 
in  1847-48  was  manwyng  editor  of  The  Herald  of 
Gospel  Liberty  (then  called  The  Christian  Herald)] 
first  head  of  the  preparatory  department  and  lat^ 
professor  of  Greek  in  Antioch  College  (1857-81),  of 
which  he  was  acting  president  (1862-65);  since 
1882  he  has  been  president  and  professor  of  Biblical 
literature  and  theology,  psychology,  and  ethics  in 
Christian  Bibhcal  Institute,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y., 
removed  in  1906  to  Defiance,  O.  While  at  Antioch 
College,  he  was  also  associate  editor  of  The  Herald 
of  Gospel  Liberty,  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Versions  Committee  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
since  1897.  In  theology  he  is  in  sympathy  with 
general  Evangelical  liberal  theology,  and  ''  prefers 
especially  to  state  views  in  Biblical  rather  than 
creedal  or  traditionally  theolo^cal  terms."  He  has 
written  Address  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Horace 
Mann  (New  York,  1886)  and  Pririciples  or  PrineipU 
-—Whicht  (Dayton,  O.,  1894). 

WESTPHAL,  vest'fol,  JOACHIM:  The  name  of 
two  Lutheran  theologians. 

1.  Joachim  Westphal  of  Hamburg:  Polemical 
theologian;  b.  at  Hamburg  1510  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1511;  d.  there  Jan.  16,  1574.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  St.  Nicolai  in  his  native  city, 
then  in  Llineburg,  and  entered  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  Me- 
lanchthon  and  Luther.  In  1532,  on  the  reconmien- 
dation  of  Melanchthon,  he  was  appointed  teacher 
at  the  Johanneum  in  his  native  city.  In  1534  he  re- 
turned to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  in  the 
following  year  removed  with  the  university  to  Jena. 
After  his  return  to  Wittenberg  in  1537  he  lectured 
on  philology.  In  1541  he  became  preacher  of  the 
church  of  St.  Catharine  in  Hamburg;  then  acting 
superintendent  in  1562,  and  was  elected  superin- 
tendent in  1571. 

He  is  best  known  for  his  participation  in  the  theo- 
logical controversies  of  his  time.  He  took  part  in 
that  on  the  descent  into  hell,  also  in  the  discussion 
concerning  the  Leipsic  Interim  (see  Interim)  and 
in  that  over  the  Adiaphora  (q.v.).  More  important 
was  that  over  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  1552  he  pub- 
lished Farrago  confusanearum  et  inter  se  dissidenlium 
opinionum  de  ccena  Domini,  ex  Sacramentariorum 
libris  congesta,  a  warning  against  those  who  deny  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  points 
out  to  the  adherents  of  Luther  the  alarming  progress 
which  the  sacramentarians  had  made  and  tries  to 
prove  the  falsity  of  their  doctrine  by  its  diversity. 
In  1553  he  issued  Recta  fides  de  cana  Domini,  an 
exegetical  discussion  of  I  Cor.  xi.  and  the  words  of 
institution;  in  1555  Collectanea  sententiarum  D. 
Aurelii  Augustini  de  ccena  Domini  and  Fides  Cyrilli 
episcopi  Alexandria  de  proBserdia  corporis  et  sanguinii 
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ChrisH,  Calvm  answered  in  Jan.,  1555,  with  his 
Defensio  sana  et  orthodoxa  doctriruE  de  aacramentis. 
Thus  there  was  opened  a  controversy  which  involved 
on  the  side  of  the  Reformed  Lasco,  BuUinger,  Ochino, 
Valerandus  Polanus,  Beza,  and  Bibhander;  on  the 
side  of  the  Lutherans  Timann,  Paul  von  Eitzen, 
Schnepff,  E.  Alberus,  Callus,  Flacius,  Judex,  Brens, 
and  Andre&.  Westphal  replied  to  Calvin  in  Adver~ 
^us  cuiuadam  sacramentarii  fcdaatn  criminaHonem 
insta  defensiOf  in  qua  et  euchariatuB  cattaa  agUwr 
(1555),  to  which  Calvin  answered  in  Secunda  defensio 
picB  et  orthodoxcB  de  sacramentia  fidei  (1556),  which 
was  an  attempt  to  draw  to  his  side  the  Philippists 
of  Saxony  and  Lower  Germany.  Other  works  of 
Westphal  occasioned  by  this  controversy  are:  Epia- 
tola  Joaehimi  Weatphali,  qua  breviter  reapondet  ad 
comncia  J,  CaJbini  (1556);  Confeaaio  fidei  de  euchor 
riatitE  aacramentOf  in  qua  miniatri  ecdeaiarum  Sa3>- 
anica  .  .  .  aairuunt  corporia  et  aanguinia  D,  n.  J, 
Ckriati  prcaaentiam  in  aena  aancta,  et  de  Itbro  Cahnni 
ipaia  dedicato  reapondent  (Magdeburg,  1557) ;  Juata 
defenaio  adveratia  inaiffnia  mendacia  J,  a  Laaco,  qua 
in  epiatola  ad  PoUmia  regem  contra  Saxonicaa  ecde- 
aiaa  aparait  (1557);  Apologetica  acripta  Johannia 
Weatphali,  quHma  et  aanam  doctrinam  de  etuihariatia 
defendit  et  fcBdiasimaa  cdtumniaa  aacramentariorum 


diluit  (1558);  ConfutaHo  aliquot  enormium  mendor 
ciorum  Johannia  Calvini  (1558);  De  coma  Domini 
confeaaio  Johannia  Weatpfudi  (1558);  Apologia  conr 
feaaionia  de  Casna  Domini  (1558). 

2.  Joachun  Westphal  of  Eisleben:  A  contempo- 
rary of  Joachim  Westphal  of  Hamburg,  with  whom 
he  is  often  confused,  and  belonging  also  to  the 
Gnesio-Lutheran  party.  He  was  ordained  preacher 
at  Nausitz  near  Artem  in  1553,  then  served  as  di- 
aconus  in  Sangerhausen  and  finaJly  as  preacher  in 
(jerbstedt  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  where  he  died 
in  1569.  He  wrote  Faulteufel,  wider  daa  Laaier  dea 
MHaaigganga  (1563);  Wider  den  Hoffahrtateufel 
(1565);  WiUkomm  ChriaH  (1568);  GeiaUiche  Ehe 
Chriati  und  aeiner  Kirche,  aeiner  Braut  (1568). 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Sources  are  the  Bri^faammluno,  ed.  C.  H. 
W.  Sillem»  Hamburgt  1903;  the  letten  of  Mehmchthon 
and  Calvin  in  CRi  vols,  vii.-ix.,  xliii.,  cf.  the  prolegomoia 
to  vol.  zxxvii.,  pp.  ix.  sqq.;  and  the  Oratio  of  J.  Metho- 
dius, Hamburgt  1576.  Ck>n8ult  further:  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
Memoria  Hatnburgensea,  ii.  931  sqq.,  ib.  1710;  A.  Greve, 
MemoriaJ,  Watphali,  ib.  1749;  J.  MoUer,  Cimbria  lUeraia, 
iii.  641  sqq.,  8  vols.,  Hambuis,  1710-46;  K.  Mdnckebexs, 
Joachim  WeatphcU  und  Johann  Calvin^  ib.  1865;  Kruske, 
Johannet  a  Laaco  und  der  Sakramentsatreil,  Leipsio,  1901; 
H.  Dalton,  MiaeeUaneen,  pp.  302  sqq.,  Berlin,  1905;  ADB, 
zlii.  198  sqq. 
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WESTPHALIA,  PEACE  OF. 


Territorial  Awards  (|  4). 
Amnesty  and  Restitution  ((  5). 


Qrievanoes  and  Religious  Rela- 
tions (f  6). 

Political  Readjustments;  Exe- 
cution (S  7). 


The  Peace  of  Westphalia  is  the  treaty  concluded 
in  1648,  in  the'  then  Westphalian  cities  of  MUnster 
and  Osnabrilck,  which  terminated  the  Thirty-Years' 
War  (q.v.).    The  immediate  cause  for  the  war  was 

the  state  of  religious  affairs  in  Bohemia. 

I.  The     Taking  advantage  of  the  discord  be- 

Bohemian  tween  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  and  his 

Succession,  brother    Matthias,    the    Evangelical 

leaders  there  had  secured  from  the 
former  a  letter-patent,  July  9,  1609,  in  which  they 
were  assured  the  free  exercise  of  religion  according 
to  their  submitted  oonfesnon,  and  specially  the 
right  to  build  new  churches  and  schools  in  the  royal 
towns  and  dominions.  After  the  emperor  had  been 
forced  to  cede  the  possession  of  Bohemia  to  his 
brother,  Matthias  solenmly  confirmed  the  liberties 
of  the  estates,  together  with  the  imperial  patent. 
But  the  question  whether  new  churches  and  schools 
were  also  lawfully  to  be  erected  in  the  ecclesiastical 
jiuisdictions  soon  stirred  up  strife;  and  when  the 
imperial  commissioners  decided  against  the  Evan- 
gelical party,  the  anxiety  sprang  up  that  the  em- 
peror was  designing  to  revoke  the  patent.  An  in- 
surrection arose;  the  imperial  counselors.  Martini tz 
and  Slawata,  were  thrown  from  the  window  of  the 
castle  chamber  at  Prague  (May  23,  1618);  and  the 
insurgents  organized  a  national  government  of  their 
own,  expelled  the  Jesuits,  communicated  with  the 
Protestant  estates  in  the  other  Austrian  lands,  and, 
aided  by  the  Union,  even  attacked  Austria.  This 
Union  was  a  defensive  alliance,  formed,  in  1608,  of 
the  Evangelical  estates  of  Electoral  Palatinate, 
Palatinate-Neuburg,  Brandenburg-Ansbach  and 
Bayreuth,  WUrttemberg,  Baden-Durlach,  Electoral 


Brandenburg,  Hesse-Cassel,  Strasburg,  Nuremberg, 
and  Ulm.  Upon  the  death  of  Emperor  Matthias 
(1619),  Ferdinand  II.  became  his  successor.  The 
Bohemians  elected  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  V.  as 
their  king.  To  the  support  of  Ferdinand  rallied 
the  Holy  League  of  Roman  Catholic  estates  organ- 
ized by  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  in  1609.  Under 
his  leadership  Frederick  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
at  Prague  Oct.  29  (Nov.  8),  1620,  unaided  by  the 
Union,  which  had  preferred  to  maintain  peace  with 
its  fellow  estates;  and  the  greater  part  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  were  won  back.  After  Frederick's 
flight  and  his  sentence  under  the  ban  (1621),  the 
Palatinate  was  gradually  subdued  by  the  imperial 
armies.  Upon  the  investiture  of  Maximilian  with 
the  Electorate  Palatine  (1623),  the  court  of  Man»- 
feld  and  Christian  of  Brunswick  undertook  the  war 
in  northwestern  Germany  in  behalf  of  the  Palati- 
nate, thus  drawing  the  lower  Saxon  estates  into  the 
conflict.  These  chose  King  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 
mark (1625)  for  their  joint  commander.  He  allied 
himself  with  England  and  Holland,  but  in  view  of 
the  successful  results  attending  the  armies  of  the 
League  and  the  empire  under  Tilly  and  Wallenstein 
in  1629,  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  LUbeck  with  the 
emperor. 

The  C!k)unter-Reformation  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  military  results.  Specially  from  the  time 
of  their  victory  at  Lutter  (1626),  the  adherents  of  the 
League  began  to  voice  their  demands  for  the  en- 
forced restitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  properties  (see 
Reservation,  Ecclesiastical),  which  the  Evangel- 
icals had  seized,  as  was  alleged,  contrary  to  the  re- 
ligious Peace  of  Augsburg  (q.v.) ;  and  this  was  to  be 
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flffeeted  by  a  general  imperial  decree  instead  of  leg- 
Idatioii  by  the  diet  or  due  prooess  of  law.    Incipient 
aoruples    against    strengthening    the 
a.  The     power  accruing  to  the  membov  of  the 
Counter-    League  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial 
Refoima-  strength    were    gradually    overcome, 
tion.       partly  by  the  presumption  that  some  of 
the  properties  might  possibly  be  applied 
to  strengthen  the  imperial  family  prestige,  and  partly 
by  the  persuasiye  representations  of  such  a  measure 
offered  by   the  imperial  confessor,  Lammermann, 
and  the  papal  nuncio,  Caraffa,  as  a  new  and  imposing 
advance  on  the  side  of  the  Counter-Reformation. 
Ferdinand  II.  issued  the  edict  of  restitution  Mar. 
6,  1629.    Besides  the  provisions  for  the  restoration 
of  the  spiritual  possessions,  it  abrogated  the  dec- 
laration of  Ferdhiand  I.  at  the  religious  peace  of 
1555,  seciuing  to  Protestant  subjects  in  the  eccle- 
siastical provinces  religious  peace,  and  proclaimed, 
in  general,  that  the  religious  peace  was  to  apply 
only  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  adherents  of 
the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  and  that  every 
other  sect  was  prohibited  in  the  empire. 

To  prevent  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  who 
in  1630  had  occupied  the  estuaries  of  the  Oder,  from 
forming  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant  estates,  the 
execution  of  the  edict  was  suspended,  and  a  diet  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Frankfort,  Feb., 
3.  Gustavus  1631,  to  negotiate  a  mutual  understand- 
Adolphus;  ing.  But  the  emperor  revoked  some  of 
the  Peace  his  concessions;  rebuffed  the  League  of 
of  Prague.  Leipmc,  concluded  by  Elector  Johann 
Georg  of  Saxony,  1631,  with  various 
Evangelical  estates  for  the  peace  of  Germany;  and 
even  suffered  Tilly  to  invade  Saxony  (1631),  after 
the  destruction  of  Magdeburg.  The  result  was  an 
alliance  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  remaining 
Protestant  princes  with  Gustavus  Adolphus.  After 
the  victorious  battle  at  Breitenfeld  Sept.  7  (17), 
1631,  the  Swedish  troops  roamed  over  Germany; 
but  in  1632  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  forced  by 
Wallenstein  to  vacate  Bavaria,  and  after  his  fall  at 
LQtsen  (Nov.  6,  1632),  the  allies  dispersed.  When, 
in  1634,  the  main  army  of  the  Swedes  was  defeated 
at  N6rdlingen,  the  elector  of  Saxony  abandoned  the 
alliance  with  the  Swedes,  and  concluded  with  Fer- 
dinand II.  the  Peace  of  Prague,  May  20  (30),  1635. 
By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  all  mediate  foundations, 
cloisters,  and  estates  which  had  been  confiscated  by 
the  Protestants  prior  to  the  Passau  treaty  of  1552 
were  to  remain  in  their  hands;  but  the  immediate 
endowments  and  all  possessions  confiscated  after 
the  said  treaty  were  to  be  left  for  a  term  of  forty 
years,  and,  if  before  the  expiration  of  that  term  no 
other  adjustment  should  be  made,  then  they  were 
to  remain  permanently  in  the  status  in  which  they 
were  Nov.  27,  1627.  Full  anmesty  was  pledged 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Roman  Catholic  es- 
tates on  the  one  hand,  and  electoral  Saxony  and 
the  states  adhering  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  on 
the  other,  from  the  year  1630,  Bohemia,  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  some  princes,  lords,  and  counts  excepted. 
According  to  the  imperial  patent  of  June  12,  1635, 
this  peace  was  to  be  extended  over  all  Germany; 
but  the  restriction  of  the  amnesty,  the  declaration 
of  war  by  France  against  Spain  and  Austria,  and  the 


new  advantages  gained  by  the  Swedes  prevented 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  1640,  Ferd^iand  III. 
siunmoned  another  diet  at  Regensbuig  which  (1641) 
made  no  essential  progress  beyond  the  Treaty  d 
Prague.  Preliminaries  were  signed  at  Hamburg 
Dec.  15  (25),  1641,  providing  that  negotiations  were 
to  be  conducted  at  Mthnster  and  Omabruck.  The 
emperor  and  the  imperial  deputation  hesitated  to 
sign  the  protocol  until  1644,  so  that  negotiations 
were  not  opened  until  Apr.,  1645.  At  Osnabruck 
affairs  were  negotiated  between  the  emperor's  dele^ 
gates,  the  imperial  estates,  and  Sweden;  at  Mun- 
ster,  between  the  emperor,  France,  and  the  other 
foreign  powers.  The  negotiations  at  Osnabruck 
were  concluded  with  the  peace  instrument  of  Aug. 
8,  1648;  at  MUnster,  in  that  of  Sept.  17,  the  same 
year.  The  joint  subscription  occurred  at  Munster 
Oct.  14  (24).  Simultaneously  Spain  and  the  Ger- 
man empire  negotiated  at  MUnster  for  peace  with 
the  United  Netherlands  and  with  France.  While 
the  negotiations  with  France  led  to  no  result,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  the  United  Netherlands, 
on  Jan.  20  (30),  1648,  by  which  the  independence  of 
the  Netheriands  and  their  detachment  from  Ger- 
many were  formally  conceded.  The  independence 
of  the  Swiss  Federation,  as  defined  by  the  Peace  of 
Basel,  Sept.  22,  1409,  was  reconfirmed.  In  both 
treaties,  only  the  emperor  and  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Sweden  are  named  as  contracting  parties,  each 
with  its  constituents,  since  the  imperial  estates  dis- 
claimed having  waged  war  against  the  empire.  Those 
provisions  pertaining  to  church  affairs  only  are  sub- 
ject of  detail  here. 

Fqr  war  indenmities  and  restitution  of  strongholds 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  powers,  the  awards  were  as 
follows:  (1)  Sweden  obtained  all  coastwise  Pome- 
rania  and  RUgen,  together  with  a  portion  of  interior 
Pomerania,  the  town  of  Wismar,  belonging  hitherto 
to  Mecklenburg,  and  the  church  foundations  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,  as  temporal  duch- 

4.  Tern-    ies,  and  all  these  as  hereditary  imp^al 
tonal       tenures,  with  seat  and  vote  at  imperial 

Awards,  and  district  assemblies.  (2)  France  was 
vested,  without  the  privilege  of  inves- 
titure or  imperial  estate,  with  the  sovereignty  over 
the  bishoprics  and  cities  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdim^ 
which  had  been  occupied  from  1552,  yet  under 
guaranty  of  the  three  bishoprics  to  the  archbishop 
of  Treves.  It  received,  further,  the  sovereignty  over 
Pignerol,  the  town  of  Breisach,  the  landgraviat«  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Alsace,  the  district  of  Simtgau, 
and  the  government  of  ten  imperial  towns  in  Alsace. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  other  imperial  estates  in 
Alsace,  in  particular  also  the  bishops  of  Basel  and 
Strasburg,  were  expressly  secured  in  their  immedi- 
ate relation  to  the  empire,  and  their  former  freedom. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  to  be  preserved 
in  the  ceded  possessions  and  all  religious  imiova- 
tions  during  the  war  removed.  (3)  Hesse-Oassel 
was  indenmified  with  the  secularized  abbey  of 
Hersfeld.  Estates  which  lost  territory  by  these 
cessions  or  had  to  forego  their  claims  had  to  be 
recompensed,  which  involved  further  changes  in 
the  ecclesiastical  apportionment,  affecting  specially 
Brandenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  and  LUne- 
burg. 
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The  amnesty  granted  under  the  Peace  of  Prague 
in  1636  was  now  declared  to  be  universal  in  princi- 
ple.   It  was  further  ordered  that,  so 
5.  Amnesty  far  as  possible,  all  spiritual  and  tem- 
and       poral  matters  should  be  restored  to 
Restitution,  thdr  former  status.    Accordingly  the 
state  of  affairs  as  existing  in  1618  ^ould 
have  been  resumed;   but  against  the  overtures  to 
this  effect  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  France,  and  those 
imperial  estates  which  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
them,  the  emperor  and  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
insisted  on  regarding  the  year  1630  as  the  limit ; 
nor  would  they  relent  until  certain  exceptions  from 
this  date  were  stipulated  and  the  appointment  of 
certain  regulative  times,  respectively,  for  specific 
prospective    restitutions  was  conceded.     For    in- 
stance, Bavaria  would  have  had  to  restore  to  the 
descendants  of  Frederick  V.  the  Electoral  Palati- 
nate, thus  taking  away  from  the  Roman  Catholics 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  electoral  college;   it 
would  also  have  raised  a  claim  of  13,000,000  thaler 
in  favor  of  Bavaria  against  Austria  for  war  indem- 
nity.   By  the  limit  of  1618,  Baden-Durlach  lost  the 
Upper  Mark.    Most  unfavorably  did  the  terms  of 
settlement  affect  the  Protestants  in  the  hereditary 
lands  of  Austria.    The  efforts  of  Sweden  in  their  be- 
half, to  make  the  amnesty  apply  on  the  basLs  of  1618, 
remained  fruitless.     Exceptions  were  accorded  only 
to  the  dukes  of  Brieg,  liegnitz,  MUnsterberg  and 
Gels,  and  the  city  of  Breslau.    To  the  other  Silesian 
duchies  was  conceded  merely  the  erection  of  three 
new  Evangelical  churches,  the  so-called   "peace 
churches''  near  Schweidnitz,  Jauer,  and  Glogau. 
Besides,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Silesian  domains  and 
the  nobles  of  Lower  Austria  were  not  subject,  on 
account  of  their  adherence  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, to  confiscation  of  possessions  or  to  banish- 
ment, and  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
Evangelical  worship  outside  their  territory  in  neigh- 
boring places.    In  the  event  of  a  voluntary  emigra- 
tion, they  were  allowed  freely  to  visit  their  unsold 
real  estate  for  supervision  and  attention  to  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  peace  negotiations  also  vitally  turned  on  the 
point  of  eliminating  the  confusions  and  grievances 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  previous  relations  of  the 
religious  parties,  or  of  forestalling  a  recurrence  of 
the  same.    The  imperial  and  the  Swedish  envoys 
negotiated  the  Evangelical  grievances 
6.  Griev-    in  general;  pertaining  to  the  relations 
ancesand  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed, 
Religious    Sweden  conducted  the  transactions  for 
Relations,  the  former;   and  for  the  latter,  Bran- 
denburg, seconded  by  the  Dutch  and 
the  Swiss.    (1)  The  religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  and 
the  Passau  treaty  were  confirmed  anew.     (2)  The 
peace  instrument  of  Osnabrtlck  expressly  recognized 
the  parity  of  the  Reformed  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
However,  the  proviso  in  §  17  of  the  religious  peace 
was  reaffirmed,  that  no  other  religions  than  those 
mentioned  were  to  be  tolerated.     (3)  The  legal 
equaUty  of  the  two  religious  parties  in  the  empire 
was  expressly  declared;   and  in  application  of  this 
prinriple,  it  was  ordered  that  a  quota  of  members 
from  both  confessions  should  be  chosen  for  the  reg- 


ular imperial  deputations  and  for  the  imperial  courts 
of  justice.  In  matters  affecting  religion,  or  in  a  di- 
vision of  opinion  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  estates,  the  usual  parliamentary  vote 
by  majority  was  to  make  way  for  an  amicable  ad- 
justment among  the  estates  of  both  religious  parties. 
The  terms  thus  stated,  especially  the  principle  of 
equal  legal  status  for  both  rehgious  parties,  was  to 
become  practically  applicable  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the  con- 
sistent provisions  of  the  treaty  itself.  Their  execu- 
tion was  dependent  on  various  actual  antecedent 
conditions,  subsisting  in  the  diversity  of  relations 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and, 
within  the  latter,  between  Lutherans  and  Reformed. 
This  led  to  the  adoption  of  measures  intended  to 
regulate  their  mutual  relations  with  reference  to 
the  standard  principles  first  adopted.  (1)  With 
reference  to  ecclesiastical  properties  and  institutions, 
Jan.  1, 1624,  was  agreed  upon  as  the  regulative  day. 
The  religious  party  having  possession  on  that  date 
were  permanently  to  retain  it,  and  all  possessions  of 
that  date  of  whidi  it  was  later  deprived  were  to  be 
restored.  The  advantages  obtained  through  this 
measure  by  the  Protestants  were  inconsiderable. 
Similar  arrangements  were  made  regarding  the 
mediate  foundations  and  cloisters.  (2)  On  the 
"  right  of  reformation,''  the  religious  Peace  of  Augs- 
burg had  sanctioned  the  right  of  temporal  estates 
of  the  realm  both  to  go  over  to  the  Evangelical  re- 
ligion and  to  allow  the  same  to  their  subjects.  This 
right  had  not  been  conceded  to  the  subjects  indi- 
vidually; but,  at  that  time,  tijie  principle  was  recog- 
nized that  the  territorial  lord  was  to  decide  on  the 
religious  confession  of  his  domain  inclusive  of  that 
of  his  subjects.  Now  the  following  extensions  were 
added:  (a)  Evangelical  subjects  under  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Roman  Catholic  subjects  under  Evan- 
gelical sovereignty  were  to  be  left  free  to  exercise 
what  manner  of  religion  they  had  practised  until 
some  time  in  1624,  and  in  this  they  were  to  be  left 
unmolested  in  the  future. 

From  this  it  followed  that  Evangelical  subjects 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  territory  or  Roman  Catholics 
in  an  Evangelical  territory  who  had  exercised  relig- 
ion neither  publicly  nor  privately  in  1624,  now  re- 
mained amenable  to  the  jus  reformandi;  and  the 
same  pertained  to  any  who,  after  the  publication  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  would  be  converts  to  any  other 
religion  than  that  of  the  territorial  sovereign.  In 
both  instances  the  latter  had  the  alternative  right  of 
tolerance  or  enforcing  emigration .  In  the  former  in- 
stance, the  subjects  were  to  be  allowed  freedom  of 
conscience,  the  right  of  household  worship,  and  of 
attending  worship  abroad,  as  well  as  legal  equality 
with  the  adherents  of  the  authorized  confessions. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  territorial  sovereign  should 
command,  or  the  subjects  voluntarily  choose,  emi- 
gration, then  all  molestation  was  forbidden,  and  a 
five  years'  respite  (or  three  years  in  case  of  a 
change  of  religion  after  the  publication  of  the  terms 
of  peace)  for  emigration  was  conceded;  neither 
should  the  testimonials  of  position  and  character  be 
denied  nor  unusual  reversions  be  demanded  or  emi- 
gration taxes  be  imposed,  (b)  With  reference  to  the 
relation  between  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  the  status 
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at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  subject  to 
the  treaties  and  privileges  in  power  was  to  be  pre- 
scriptive. In  the  future,  if  a  territorial  sovereign 
changed  from  the  Evangelical  state  religion  to  an- 
other Evangelical  confession,  or  succeeded  to  an 
Evangelical  state  having  a  different  conf eaaion  from 
his  own,  he  was  to  have  the  right  only  to  institute 
his  court  worship,  and  irrevocably  to  grant  possible 
churches  of  his  faith  free  religious  exercise;  but  all 
this  without  altering  the  existing  church  order,  and 
without  disturbing  the  previous  religious  practise, 
church  estates,  and  institutions.  The  congrega- 
tions of  the  Evangelical  state  religion  were  to  retain 
the  appointment  of  their  church  and  school  officers, 
who  should  be  subject  to  examination  and  ordina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  a  church  board,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  sovereign,  without  obstruction. 
(3)  The  diocesan  right  and  the  spiritual  jiuisdic- 
tion  of  Roman  Catholic  officials,  in  cases  of  dispute 
among  Protestants  and  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  were  suspended,  excepting  (a) 
where  Roman  Catholics  had  been  in  obvious  pos- 
session of  the  ecclesiastical  jiuisdiction  in  1624,  this 
might  continue  to  be  exercised  in  collecting  rev- 
enues, tithes,  and  pensions;  and  (b)  where  the 
Protestant  subjects  of  Roman  Catholic  estates  in 
1624  had  acknowledged  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, the  same  should  continue,  without  prejudice 
to  confessional  freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  of  Evangelical  estates,  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  was  to  continue  intact,  according  to  the 
peaceable  exercise  of  it  in  1624,  provided,  however, 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  given  territory 
maintained  public  exercise  of  religion  in  the  year 
stated.  The  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  Evangel- 
icals in  Evangelical  territories  received  no  mention; 
it  was  presumed  to  be  a  privilege  of  the  territorial 
government. 

The  interest  of  the  foreign  powers  in  securing  for 
the  estates  of  the  realm  the  largest  possible  status 
independent  of  the  emperor  coincided  with  the  simi- 
lar aspirations  of  the  estates,  and  the  difference  in 
religion  did  not  so  separate  the  estates  as  to  induce 
them  to  work  at  cross  purposes  in  this 
7.  Political  common  object.     The  original  abso- 
Readjust-   lute  sovereignty  of  the  emperor  had 
ments;      long  ceased  to  be  unquestioned,  and 
Execution,  the  rights  acquired  by  the  estates  in 
the  course  of  time  no  longer  submitted 
to  be  defined  as  mere  feudal  investitures.    Yet  a 
distinct  definition  was  not  then  attempted;  under 
the  adopted  term  jus  territorialis  the  treaty  expressly 
assured  this  right  to  the  estates  of  the  realm.  In  par- 
ticular they  were  guaranteed  the  right  of  voting  on 
all  parliamentary  deliberations  concerning  the  affairs 
of  the  realm,  and  in  concluding  alliances  with  one 
another  and  with  foreign  powers  for  their  self-pres- 
ervation and  security,  reserving  the  rights  of  the 
emperor,  the  empire,  and  the  peace  of  the  land. 
The  foregoing  ri^ts  were  also  accredited  in  detail 
to  the  imperifld  cities.  Likewise,  the  immediate  impe- 
rial knighthood  in  point  of  religion  was  placed  on  a 
par  with  the  estates  of  the  realm.    The  peace  was 
declared  to  be  a  permanent,  universal  law  of  the  em- 


pire; so  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  embodied  in  the 
next  imperial  decree,  as  also  in  the  imperial  **  elec^ 
tion  capitulation,"  and  every  objection  to  and  ooo- 
tradiction  of  it  was  nullified.  \^olation  of  the  treaty 
was  made  subject  to  the  penalty  for  breach  of  tbe 
peace.  If  any  one  was  to  suffer  injury  througji  the 
violation  of  another,  and  this  should  not  be  repaired 
within  three  years,  whether  amicably  or  legally,  be 
was  authorized  to  resort  to  arms  and  lay  daim  to 
the  help  of  all  parties  to  the  treaty.  The  formal 
exchange  of  ratifications  did  not  take  place  till  F^. 
8,  1649;  and  the  terms  of  execution  were  agreed 
upon  by  a  joint  deputation  of  the  three  electoral 
colleges  at  Nuremberg,  June  16,  1650.  The  inclu* 
sion  in  the  decree  followed,  Regensburg,  1654,  and 
in  the  "  election  capitulations,"  as  late  as  Francis 
II.,  pledging  the  muntenance  of  the  treaty.  Al- 
ready at  Mtlnster,  the  papal  legate,  Cardinal  Fabius 
Chigi,  had  protested  against  the  treaty,  Oct.  14  and 
26,  1648;  and  Nov.  26  Pope  Innocent  X.  promul- 
gated the  bull,  Zelo  domus  det,  in  which  the  meaa^ 
ures  of  the  treaty  were  declared  null  and  void,  be- 
cause adopted  without  the  approval  of  the  papal 
see.  This  protestation,  however,  had  no  practical 
consequences.  On  the  contrary,  the  treaty  was  re- 
peatedly confirmed  on  subsequent  occasions,  al- 
though its  execution  was  delayed  by  controveraes 
on  individual  points.  Its  provisions  on  the  relatiooa 
of  the  rehgious  parties  were  not  abrogated  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire  in  1806;  but  rather,  in  view 
of  parity  and  tolerance,  they  were  enlarged  and  am- 
plified by  the  national  legislation.      E.  Sehung. 

Bxblioobapht:  Sources  are:  J.  Q.  von  Meieni.  Acta  paci* 
ptAlica,  Oder  tpettph&lUche  Friedenahandlunoen  und  G«- 
tchichU,  6  vols..  Hanover,  1734-36,  with  Register,  Got- 
tingen,  1740;  idem,  Ada  pacia  exendionia  puMiea,  oder 
nUrnberffieche  Friedene-Executions-Handlunoen,  2  parts, 
ib.  1736;  idem.  Acta  comitialia  RatiAanenaia  pvbltca  de 
less  et  1664,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1738;  the  documeata  re- 
produced in  InatrumeiUa  pacta  Caa.  Suae,  et  C<Ba.  GaiHe^ 
with  preface  by  Meiem,  Gdttineen,  1738,  and  Die  Vr- 
kunden  der  FriedenaaehHiaae  mu  MOnater  und  OamdfrQck, 
Zurich,  1848.  Consult:  Cambridoe  Modem  Hiatory,  iv. 
395-433,  and  very  notable  bibliography,  pp.  865-869. 
New  York,  1906;  J.  S.  P Otter.  Geiat  dea  weatjtholiac/un 
Friedena,  Gdttingen,  1795;  G.  H.  Bougeant,  Hiat,  du  traUi 
de  Weatphalie,  2  vols..  Paris.  1744;  R.  K.  Frettierr  von 
Senkenberg,  DaratelltttHf  dea  tDeatpfUUiachen  Friedens, 
Frankfort,  1804;  K.  L.  von  Woltmann,  GeaehidUe  da 
weatphAliachen  Friedena,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1808;  M.  Bernard. 
Four  Lecturea  on  Subjeda  Connected  with  Diplomacy,  lec- 
ture 1,  London,  1868;  G.  Bardot,  Quomodo  erp/anamlufn 
ait  inatrumenti  pacia  Monaaler.  cap.  86,  Lyons,  1899. 

WETTE,   d«  vet'te,  WILHELM  liARTIN  LEBE- 
RECHT  DE:   German  exegete  and  theologian;  b. 
at  Ulla  (3  m.  w.    of  Weimar)  Jan.  12,  1780;   d. 
at  Baflel  June  16,  1849.     He  entered  Jena  in  1799, 
and   obtained   the   doctorate   in    1805,    becoming 
privat-docent  the  same  year.     His  earliest  publica- 
tions,   a    critical    dissertation    upon 
Life  at     Deuteronomy  (Jena,  1805,  republished 
Jena  and    in  his  Opuscula  theological  Berlin,  1830), 
Heidel-     and  his  Beitrdge  star  Einleitung  in  das 
berg.        AlU  Testament  1806-07)    proved    his 
originality     and     independence.    He 
was  called   to   Heidelberg   as  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor  in   exegesis,    1807,    and   became   ordinary 
professor  in  theology»  1809.    While  there  he  made, 
at     first  in  conjunction  with  Augusti,   but  later 
alone,    a    translation  of  the  entire  Bible    (Hei- 
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delberg,  1809-14,  4th  ed.,  1858),  and  wrote  his 
Commentary  on  the  Psahns  (181 1,  5th  ed.,  ed.  G. 
Baur,  1856),  which  is  so  exclusively  critical  that  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  add  an  appendix  "  On  the  Devo- 
tional Use  of  the  Psahns  "  (1837).  He  denies  the 
Oavidic  origin  of  many  psalms,  and  also  that  the 
historical  Christ  is  prophesied  anywhere  in  the  col- 
lection, referring  the  so-called  Messianic  incidents 
and  allusions  to  nearer  historical  events. 

In  1810  he  was  called  to  the  newly  founded 
university  at  Berlin,  where  he  came  into  touch  with 
Schleiermacher,  and  the  two  labored  for  that 
"  better  day "  in  theology  when  the  demands 
of  faith  and  science  should  alike  be  met.  In  1815 
£>e  Wette  published  his  Cammentatio  de  morte  Jeau 
Christi  exjkatoria  (Berlin),  in  1814  his  Lehrbuch  der 
hebrdischrjudischen  Archdologie  (4th 
At  Berlin,  ed.  by  R&biger,  1864),  in  1817  His- 
torUch-krUiack  Einleitung  tn  .  .  .  da8 
Alie  Testament  (seven  editions  during  his  life- 
tune;  8th  ed.  by  E.  Schrader,  Beriin,  1869,  Eng. 
transl.  by  T.  Parker,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1843;  A 
CrUiccd  and  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  2d  ed.  1850); 
in  1826  his  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament 
(6th  ed.,  1860,  Eng.  transl.,  by  F.  Frothingham, 
1858). 

His  entrance  into  the  sphere  of  dogmatic 
theology  was  made  in  the  volimie  on  the  death  of 
Christ.  He  foDowed  this  up  by  Lehrbuch  der  christ- 
lichen  Dogmatik  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1813-16,  3d  ed., 
1831-40),  Ueber  Religion  und  Theologie  (1815,  2d 
ed.  1821),  and  Christliche  Sittenlehre  (3  vols.,  1819- 
23;  Eng.  transl..  Human  Life;  or.  Practical  Ethics, 
by  S.  Osgood,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1838,  reprint,  1856). 
This  period  was  made  bright  with  the  friend- 
ship of  Schleiermacher,  Lticke,  F.  W.  Knmmiacher, 
and  Spitta.  But  he  was  opposed  by  Marheineke, 
who  had  followed  him  to  Berlin  and  had  lectured 
against  him.  De  Wette's  reply  was  in  the  anony- 
mous Die  neue  Kirche  und  Glauben  in  Bunde  (1815). 
The  last  work  composed  by  him  in  Berlin  was  Krit- 
ischer  Versuch  Hber  die  Schriften  des  Lukas  (1817). 

Taking  a  great  interest  in  public  affairs,  he  wrote 

a  letter  to  the  mother  of  an  Erlangen  student,  Karl 

Ludwig  Sand  (who  murdered  August 

Dismissal    von  Kotzebue),  in  which,  while  ex- 

f  rem  Ber-  pressing  deep  abhorrence  at  the  crime, 
lin,  Call  to  he  still  cleared  Sand's  motives  of  sus- 
Basd.  picion  on  the  ground  that  the  deed 
was  prompted  by  pure  patriotism. 
For  this  bold  defense  he  was  sununarily  dismissed 
from  the  imiversity  by  the  king  (Oct.  2,  1819). 
He  betook  himself  to  Weimar,  and  there  employed 
his  enforced  leisure  in  preparing  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Luther's  Briefe  (1825-28,  5  vols.,  sup- 
plemental volume  by  Seidemann,  1856),  by  which, 
had  he  done  nothing  else,  he  would  have  proved 
himself  a  scholar.  In  1822  he  issued  his  first 
romance,  Theodor,  oder  des  ZweifUrs  Weihe  (1822, 
2d  ed.,  1828;  Eng.  transl.  by  J.  F.  Clarke, 
Theodore,  or  the  Skeptic*s  Conversion,  2  vols., 
Boston,  1849),  to  which  Tholuck  replied  in  Die 
wahre  Weihe  des  Ztoeiflers  (Hamburg,  1823);  and 
his  second,  Heinrieh  Mekhthal,  in  1829,  2  vols.  In 
1822,  quite  unexpectedly,  he  was  called  to  Basel, 


where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  did  ex- 
cellent service  in  advancing  the  university,  and 
won  the  hearts  of  many  who  had  bitterly  opposed 
his  coming.  There  he  composed  his  Vorlesungen 
Ober  die  SiUenlehre  (Berlin,  1823-24,  2  vols.),  and 
Ueber  die  Religion,  ihr  Wesen,  ihre  Erscheinungs- 
formen  und  ihren  Einfluss  auf  das  Leben  (1827). 
He  also  preached  to  a  highly  appreciative  audi- 
ence, and  published  five  collections  of  sermons 
(Basel,  1825-29).  Another  series  was  published 
after  his  death  (1849).  In  1846  he  issued  the  first 
part  of  his  unfinished  Biblische  Geschichte,  and  in 
1836  he  began,  and  in  1848  he  finished,  his  Kurzge- 
fasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament 
(3  vols.,  Leipsic),  a  work  marked  by  brevity  and 
precision  and  accurate  scholarship. 

The  numerous  works  already  mentioned  make 
up  only  a  partial  list  of  De  Wette's  writings.    Re- 
views,  criticisms,   essays,   encyclope- 
VariedAc-  dia  and  newspaper  articles,  sermons, 
tivities.     addresses,  pamphlets,  works  upon  art 
(Berlin,  1846),  even  a  drama  Die  Bnt- 
sagung  (Berlin,    1823),  and  poems,  came  from  his 
gifted  pen.    He  was  fond  of  society,  and  hospita- 
bly inclined;   and,  although  deemed  a  rationalist 
and   "  heretic,"  he  took  a  leading  part  in  philan- 
thropic movements.     He  founded  (1825)  a  society 
in  Basel  to  help  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  against 
Turkish  tyranny,  to  send  missionaries  to  Greece, 
and  to  educate   their  children,    and   adopted   a 
little  Greek  boy  into  his  own  family.    He  also 
founded  the  Basel  branch  of   the  Gustav-Adolf- 
Verein  (q.  v.). 

The  theism  of  the  Kantian  criticism  forms  the 
basis  of  De  Wette's  doctrinal  system;  but  he  leans 
visibly  toward  Jacobi's  theory  of  religion  as  feeling. 
He  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  knowledge 
and  faith.    The  former  has  to  do  only  with  finite 
things;  while  the  infinite  must  be  grasped  by  faith 
under  the  form  of  feeling.    The  infinite  is  revealed 
by  the  finite  in  a  symbohcal  manner. 
His  Phi-    The  whole  historical  revelation  is  a 
loBophy  and  symbol  in  which  eternal  and  super- 
Theology,   sensuous  ideas  have  found  their  ex- 
pression.   The  miracle  is  a  cross  to  the 
understanding,  but  as  a  symbol  it  shows  its  meaning. 
The  dogma  is  inaccessible  to  the  understanding, 
but  opens  itself  to  the  intuition;  for  intuition  is  the 
only  means  of  conception  when  the  object  is  a 
symbol.    All  religious  conception  is  consequently 
esthetic,  and  this  esthetic  elevation  above  the  mere- 
ly intelligible  is  to  De  Wette  the  only  tenable  form 
of  supematiuralism.    De  Wette  closely  connected 
dogma  with  ethics,  made  ethical  considerations  de- 
cisive in  judging  other  systems,  and  held  fast  to 
the  personality  of  Christ.  (G.  FnANKf.) 

Bxblioorapht:  K.  R.  Haeenbach,  LeuJ^enrede,  Basel,  1849; 
idem,  Akademiidu  0«tdchtniurede,  Leipsio.  1860;  D. 
Sohenkel,  W,  M.  L.  \de  Wette  und  die  Bedeutung  eeiner 
Theologie  fUr  uneere  Zeit,  Sohaffhauaen,  1849;  F.  LQcke, 
W.  Af.  L.  de  Wette,  Hamburg.  I860:  A.  Wiegand.  W. 
M.  L.  de  Wette,  Erfurt.  1879;  R.  StAhelin,  W.  M,  L.  de 
Wette  nach  eei/nter  theolooiechen  WirkeamkeU  und  Bedm*~ 
funa,  Basel,  1880. 

WETTSTEIK,  wet'stoin  or  vet'stoin  (WBTSTE- 
HIUS,  WETSTEIN),  JOHANN  JAKOB:  New-Tee- 
tament  scholar;  b.  at  Basel  Mar.  5,  1693  (old  style); 
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d.  at  Amsterdam  Mar.  9,  1754.  In  1706  he  began 
to  study  phikMophy  at  Baael;  then,  in  1709,  he 
changed  to  the  study  of  theology.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Johann  Ludwig  Frey,  he  began  work  on  the  criti- 
cism of  the  New-Testament  text.  In  1714  he  un- 
dertook a  journey  by  way  of  ZQrich,  Bern,  Geneva, 
and  Lyons  to  Paris  and  thence,  in  Aug.,  1715,  to 
EngUnd.  searching  for  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  Cambridge  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Richard  Bentley,  who  aided  him  in  his 
researches  and  secured  for  him  a  position  as  field- 
chaplain  in  a  regiment  of  Swiss  soldiers  on  service  in 
England;  in  1716  Wettstein  removed  to  Holland, 
where  his  regiment  had  gone  in  the  mean  time,  and 
in  1717  was  called  back  to  Basel  as  assistant  preach- 
er. After  three  years  he  became  diaconus  at  St. 
Leonhard  and  thus  colleague  and  successor  of  his 
father,  who  shortly  before  had  become  preacher  in 
the  same  church.  He  soon  became  exceedingly  pop- 
ular as  a  preacher.  During  this  period  he  continued 
his  studies  and  resolved  to  publish  a  critical  edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  During  his  prepara- 
tory work  on  this  edition  the  report  gained  currency 
that  he  intended  to  use  the  work  to  assail  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  in  1730  he  was 
in  consequence  dismissed  from  his  office.  Wettstein 
then  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  Johann  Heinrich 
Wettstein,  a  brother  of  his  uncle,  had  founded  a 
bookseller's  shop.  Here  he  published  [anonymouslyl 
a  separate  edition  of  the  Prolegomena,  which  he  had 
intended  to  add  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  under  the  title.  Prolegomena  ad  Novi 
Testamenti  graci  editumem  accuratisHmam,  e  vetuB' 
tieeimia  codd,  maa,  denuo  procwrandam,  in  quibua 
agittur  de  codd,  mse,  Novi  Teetamenti,  acripUnibua 
groscia,  qui  Novo  Teatamento  ttai  aunt,  veraionibua 
veteribua,  ediHontbua  prioribua  et  daria  interpretibua; 
et  proponurUur  animadveraionea  et  cautionea  ad  ex- 
amen  variorum  lectUmum  Novi  Teatamenti  neceaaaruB 
(Amsterdam,  1730).  In  1731  Wettstein  was  offered 
the  position  of  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  col- 
lege of  Remonstrants  in  Amsterdam  under  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  clear  himself  of  the  suspicion 
of  holding  heterodox  views.  He  therefore  went  back 
in  the  same  year  to  Basel,  where  his  case  was  again 
investigated  with  the  result  that  the  government 
on  Mar.  22,  1732,  rejected  its  former  judgment,  ad- 
mitting Wettstein  **  to  the  office  of  preaching  and 
the  administration  of  all  spiritual  functions."  But 
his  foes  still  pressed  their  case  against  him,  and  he 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  allowed  to 
teach  Hebrew  and  philosophy,  but  only  under  the 
conditions  of  not  expressing  Socinian  views,  not 
publishing  his  New  Testament,  of  submitting  such 
works  as  he  desired  to  publish  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Remonstrants,  and  of  printing  no  apology  for 
his  cause.  Wettstein  submitted  to  these  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  ap- 
peared in  two  volimies  at  Amsterdam,  1751-52, 
under  the  title,  Novum  Teatamenium  groBcum  edi- 
tiania  receptas  cum  lectionibua  variantibua  codicum 
maa.,  ediHonum  aliarum,  veraionum  et  paJtrum  necnon 
eommentario  pleniore  ex  acriptortbua  veteribua  h»- 
brcBia,  gnBcia  et  latinia  historiam  et  vim  verhorum  tttus- 
trarUe  opera  et  atudio  Joanma  Jacobi  Wetateniu  It 
is  in  very  beautiful,  but  not  always  conect,  print. 


The  text  chosen  was  (for  reasons  of  expediency] 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Elsevir  edition  of 
1624  or  1633.  The  readings  preferred  by  Wett- 
stein stand  between  the  text  and  the  list  of  vaiiant 
readings.  The  principal  value  of  the  edition  lies  in 
the  extensive  prolegomena  and  in  the  commentaiy 
which  in  consequence  of  its  comparisons  from  clas- 
sical and  Jewish  literature  is  stiU  a  rich  treasuiy. 
At  the  same  time  they  reveal  Wettstein's  incHrofc- 
tion  to  rationalistic  explanations  so  that  TregeOes 
justly  said  of  them,  "  While  some  parts  are  useful, 
others  are  such  as  only  excite  surprise  at  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  same  page  as  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament "  (Account  of  the  Pnnted  Text,  p.  76, 
London,  1854).  Wettstein  himself  compared  more 
than  a  hundred  manuscripts,  others  compared  othen 

for  him.  (Cabl  BsBTHSAct.) 

BiBuoomAFHT:  The  funeral  sennon  by  J.  Kricbtout  wis 
printed  at  Amsterdam.  1754.  ConBalt:  J.  Q.  de  Cbaulle- 
pi6,  Nouveau  Didionnairt,  iv.  688  aqq.,  Amsterdam,  1756; 
Athenm  Rattnem,  pp.  379  sqq..  Basel,  1778;  J.  D.  Ifjchariw, 
EinUiiuno  in  die  gdUUehen  Schri/ten  dn  neutn  Bw^da^  L 
805  sqq.,  Gditingen.  1788;  K.  R.  Hacenbacfa,  Die  tke- 
olooiaehe  SchuU  BamU  und  ihre  Lekrer,  p.  65,  Basel.  1800; 
S.  P.  Treeelles,  Aecouni  of  th«  PrinUd  Text  of  the  Greek 
N,  7*.,  pp.  73  sqq.,  London,  1854;  E.  G.  E.  Reoss.  G^ 
echichte  der  heUigen  Schriften  dee  Neuem  TeetamentSy  ii* 
145, 5th  ed.,  Brunswick,  1874;  C.  R.  Gregoiy,  ProlegomtnA. 
iii.  1,  243  sqq.,  Leipeie,  1884;  idem.  Canon  and  Text  of 
the  N.  7*.,  pp.  447--448,  New  York.  1907;  P.  Sehaff.  Comi- 
panion  to  the  Greek  Teetament  and  the  Ent^ieh  Vereion,  pp. 
82,  247-249.  ib.  1883;  O.  Salmon,  Introduction  to  .  .  . 
N.  T.,  pp.  488-544,  London,  1892;  F.  H.  Scrivener,  Piain 
Introduction  to  the  Critidem  of  the  N.  T.,  pp.  213-216  et 
p«Him.  ib.  1894;  ADB,  zliL  251. 

WETZER,  vet'ser,  HEINRICH  JOSEPH:  Joint 
editor,  with  Wdte,  of  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
theological  encyclopedia;  b.  at  Ansefahr,  Hessia, 
Mar.  19,  1801;  d.  m  Freiburg  (40  m.  s.  of  Stras- 
burg),  Gennany,  Nov.  5,  1853.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Marburg,  also  attending  lectures  on  oriental 
philology,  1820-23,  at  Tubingen,  and  at  Freiburg, 

1824,  where  he  obtained  his  doctorate;  and,  1824- 

1825,  he  studied  under  De  Sacy  at  Paris,  where  he 
discovered  in  the  royal  library  a  manuscript  of  the 
history  of  the  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt,  which 
he  later  translated  and  published.  He  became  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  oriental  philology  in  Frei- 
burg University,  1828,  and  ordkiary,  1830.  He 
joined  Van  Ess  in  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Sulxbach,  1840.  In  1846  he  began  the  issue 
of  the  Kirchenlexihm  (see  this  work,  vol.  i.,  p.  xv.), 
with  which  his  name  and  that  of  the  coeditor.  Bene- 
dikt  Welte,  are  indissolubly  connected.  Wetter 
put  all  his  time,  strength,  and  learning  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  work.  The  encyclopedia  was  authori- 
tative, fair-minded,  and  impartial  to  a  singular 
degree.  He  was  the  author  of  ReatUuiio  vera  ckrono- 
logia  rerum  ex  coniroveraiia  Ariania  inde  ab  anno  S25 
uaque  ad  annum  S60  exhortarum  contra  chronologiam 
hodie  receptam  exhibita  (Frankfort,  1827). 
Bibuographt:  KL,  laL  1419-1421. 

WEYERMUELLER,  vai'er-mQl^'er,  FRIEDRICH: 
German  Lutheran  hymnist;  b.  at  Niederbronn  (26 
m.  n.w.  of  Strasburg)  Sept.  21,  1810;  d.  there  May 
24,  1877.  He  received  his  education  at  the  school 
of  his  native  town  and  at  the  hands  of  the  pastor, 
gaining  an  excellent  knowledge  of  German  poetiy. 
He  began  early  to  compose,  and  from  1838  dedicated 
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taleat  to  the  service  of  God  and  his  Church, 
though  lome  of  his  poems  were  polemical  and  had 
reference  to  the  controversies  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  1852  he  became  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  conostory  of  Niederbronn,  and  his  efforts 
greatly  aided  the  cause  of  Lutheranism,  he  being  a 
strong  and  strict  follower  of  that  type  of  religious 
activity  and  thought.  His  poems  reflected  this 
tendency,  and  were  often  aimed  against  Baptists, 
liberals,  and  the  like.  Those  which  were  adapted  to 
^rorship  found  entrance  over  a  wide  range  of  church 
hymnals.  (A.  Lienhabd.) 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Homing,  LAendnld  von  F.  T,  Horn- 
ina*  pp.  325-^1.  4th  ed.,  Strasbuxs.  1885;  EvanodUch- 
ltttAmi9cher  Friedeiubote,  1877.  nos.  £2-64. 

WETMOUTfl,  RICHARD  FRANCIS:  English 
Baptist  layman  and  New-Testament  translator;  b. 
at  Plymouth  Dock  (now  Devonport,  2  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Plymouth),  Devonshire,  Oct.  26,  1822;  d.  at  Brent- 
wood (17  m.  e.n.e.  of  London),  Essex,  Dec.  27, 1902. 
He  was  educated  at  University  College,  London 
(B.A.,  1845;  D.Iit.,  1868),  and  after  spending  two 
years  in  France  he  was  an  assistant  master  in  a  pri- 
vate school  at  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  later  founding 
a  successful  school  for  boys  at  Plymouth.  In  1869 
he  was  chosen  head  master  of  a  non-conformist 
school  for  boys  at  Mill  Hill,  London,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1886,  then  retiring  from  active  life  to 
devote  himself  to  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  idiomatic  modem  English,  his  residence 
being  successively  at  Acton  (until  1891)  and  at 
Brentwood  (until  his  death).  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Philological  Society,  and  to  its  jour- 
nal and  other  technical  periodicals  he  contributed 
a  number  of  studies  on  philological  and  theological 
subjects.  Besides  an  edition  of  Grosseteste's  Cas- 
tell  off  hove  for  this  society  (London,  1864)  and  a 
translation  of  Cynewulf's  EUsne  (1888),  as  well  as  a 
work  On  Early  Engliah  PronuncuUion  with  Special 
Reference  to  Chaucer  (1874),  he  is  especially  note- 
worthy for  his  Reaidtant  Greek  Testament  (1886),  ex- 
hibiting the  text  on  which  the  majority  of  modem 
editors  are  agreed,  and  containing  the  variant  read- 
ings of  the  more  important  of  these  editors.  He  will 
be  remembered,  above  all,  for  his  New  Testament  in 
Modem  Speech  (1903).  This  work  he  had  practi- 
cally completed  in  the  rough  draft  before  his  death, 
but  failing  health  compelled  him  to  entrust  the  final 
revision  and  correction  to  E.  Hampden-Cook  (q.v.). 

WEZBLSBll,  WILHELM  ANDREAS:  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  dergjrman,  educator,  and  states- 
man; b.  at  Elabu  (a  village  near  Trondhjem)  June 
5,  1849;  d.  at  Trondhjem  July  19,  1909.  He  waa 
educated  at  the  Cathedral  School  in  Trondhjem 
(B.A.,  1867)  and  the  University  of  Christiania 
(cand.  theol.,  1872),  and  was  then  curate  in  Sparbu 
(1873-76)  and  Trondhjem  (1876-77)  and  pastor 
in  Kolverejd  (1877-84)  and  Overhalden  (1884-91). 
His  efficiency  as  an  administrator  of  municipal 
affairs  led  to  his  election  to  the  Norwegian  Stor- 
tlling  in  1882,  and  in  1891  he  was  appointed  coun- 
cilor of  state  and  chief  of  the  department  for  eccle- 
siastical affairs  and  public  instruction.  In  1892-93 
he  was  connected  with  the  Stockholm  division  of 
the  council,  and  in  1896-97  was  director  of  schools 


in  Trondhjem,  being  the  same  dty's  representative 
to  the  Storthing  in  1896,  while  in  189^1903  he  was 
again  chief  of  the  department  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  public  instmction,  succeeding  Jakob 
Sverdmp  (q.v.).  From  1905  until  his  deati^  he  was 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Trondhjem. 

Wexdsen  rendered  important  services  to  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  Norway,  doing  much  to  foster 
the  growth  of  the  national  spirit,  and,  through  legis- 
lation, to  ameliorate  the  conditions  under  which 
the  teachers  and  clergy  were  obliged  to  work;  and 
he  also  advocated  noteworthy  measures  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  and  for  modifying  the  laws  relating 
to  maniage.  John  O.  Evjbn. 

WHATELY,  RICHARD:  Archbishop  of  Dublin; 
b.  in  London  Feb.  1, 1787;  d.  in  Dublin  Oct.  1, 1863. 
He  matriculated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1805, 
was  graduated  B.A.  in  1808,  and  took  orders  in  due 
course.  He  was  fellow  of  Oriel  from  1811  till  his 
marriage  in  1821,  and  then  held  the  living  of  Hales- 
worth,  Suffolk,  till  1825,  when  he  re- 
Life  and  turned  to  Oxford  as  principal  of  St. 
Character.  Alban's  HaU.  In  1829  he  was  ap- 
pointed Drmnmond  professor  of  po- 
litical economy  at  Oxford,  but  resigned  two  years 
later  to  become  archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  was  con- 
secrated Oct.  23, 1831,  and  enthroned  the  same  day. 
As  a  child  Whately  was  delicate  and  precocious, 
exhibiting  phenomenal  powers  of  arithmetical  com- 
putation. Attendance  at  a  school  near  Bristol  from 
the  age  of  ten  strengthened  his  body  and  gave  him 
widei  intellectual  interests  than  he  had  found  pre- 
viousJly  in  his  father's  library  and  garden,  so  that 
he  entered  Oxford  with  nothing  strildngly  abnormal 
about  him.  He  made  a  few  friends  at  Oxford,  but 
only  a  few,  and  set  conventions  at  scorn  to  a  degree 
that  made  him  notorious.  So  he  went  through  life 
singularly  independent  and  self-contained,  rough 
and  brudc  in  manner,  outspoken,  rashly  regardless 
of  popular  opinions  or  prejudices.  His  biting  wit 
spiu^  neither  friend  nor  foe,  and  his  great  powers 
of  argumentation  were  exercised  with  more  assi- 
duity than  judgment.  He  was  master  of  a  lucid 
expression,  and  as  a  thinker  and  scholar  was  acute 
and  versatile,  though  not  profound,  and  hampered 
by  striking  limitations.  It  is  said  he  read  a  few 
favorite  authors — ^Aristotle,  Thucydides,  Bacon, 
Shakespeare,  Butler,  Warburton,  Adam  Smith, 
Crabbe,  Scott — and  no  others.  For  nature,  music, 
and  art,  as  well  as  for  historic  antiquity,  he  had  no 
sense  whatever.  Consequently  he  found  only  fatigue 
in  travel,  and  avoided  it  as  far  as  possible.  He  never 
learned  German,  and  read  French  with  difficulty. 
Yet,  if  he  thus  exemplified  Enghsh  insularity,  it 
should  be  added  that  he  represented  the  type  in  no 
unworthy  manner.  As  duties  came  to  him  he  per- 
formed them  well.  At  Oxford  he  proved  himself  a 
good  teacher,  knowing  how  to  discover  and  develop 
the  dormant  capacities  of  his  pupils,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  raised  St.  Alban's  Hall  from  very  low  estate 
and  made  it  a  chosen  home  of  reading  men.  He 
was  a  faithful  parish  priest.  As  archbishop  he  was 
scrupulously  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his 
ordinary  duties,  and  he  grappled  courageously  and 
with  fair  success  with  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of 
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his  position.    Penonally  unpopular,  not  liked  as  a 

preacher,  harassed  by  political  considerations  and 

racial  dififerences,  he  yet  won  his  way 

Career  as  by  his  impartial  and  kindly  spirit  to- 
Archbishop.  ward  the  Roman  Catholics  by  vigorous 
efforts  continued  for  twenty  years  in 
behalf  of  popular  education  and  the  higher  educa- 
tion at  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  was  ex  officio 
visitor,  by  his  services  in  stemming  the  tide  toward 
Rome,  and  by  his  interest  in  and  self-sacrificing 
labor  for  all  that  tended  to  make  Ireland  better  in 
body  and  soul.  As  primate  of  Ireland  he  sat  in  the 
house  of  lords  and  made  many  speeches  noticeable 
for  their  independence,  advocating  a  revision  of  the 
liturgy  and  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible, 
the  abrogation  of  the  prohibition  to  marry  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  and  the  emancipation  of  Jews  and  Ro- 
man Cathotics.  His  study  of  political  economy  led 
him  to  oppose  the  extension  of  the  English  system 
of  outdoor  relief  to  Ireland,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
potato  famine,  in  which  extremity  he  worked  man- 
fully to  alleviate  distress.  He  favored  a  gradual 
rather  than  a  sudden  emancipation  of  slaves,  and 
in  advocating  the  aboUtion  of  all  legal  punishment 
except  such  as  was  unmistakably  deterrent  in  charac- 
ter, he  showed  himself  in  advance  even  of  the  early 
twentieth  century.  His  efforts  in  this  direction  con- 
tributed much  to  the  abolition  of  transportation. 

His  theology,  always  more  or  less  under  suspicion 
of  heterodoxy,  has  been  characterized  as  rational 
supematiu*alism.  He  started  with  the  assumption 
of  a  special  revelation  which  makes  known  what 
reason  can  not  discover,  and  it  is  then  the  function 
of  reason  to  interpret  revelation.  The  incarnation 
was  a  fact  and  an  extraordinary  act  of  revelation  to 
make  divinity  more  intelligible  and  to  give  a  pat- 
tern of  human  perfection.  The  death  of  Christ 
was  sacrificial,  but  was  not  necessary. 

Theology   though  it  is  the  only  ground  of  our 
and        salvation.    The  kingdom  of  Christ  is 

Writings,  a  society,  whose  members  may  at  the 
same  time  belong  to  other  societies. 
Thus  the  problem  of  Church  and  State  is  solved. 
Christ  has  himself  given  the  plan  for  the  society's 
government,  but  the  execution  of  the  plan  lies  with 
the  society.  The  essentials  of  Christianity  are  of 
universal  importance;  the  minor  matters  are  only 
relatively  important.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
apostolic  succession  in  the  sense  of  its  securing  the 
transmission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments;  the  true  apostolic  succession  is  the 
-maintenance  of  apostolic  principles.  He  was  strong- 
ly opposed  to  Calvinism,  and  in  his  writings  ever 
quietly  fought  against  tractarianism.  The  Sabbath, 
he  taught,  was  done  away  with  by  the  abrogation 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  for  Christ  himself  broke  the  Sab- 
bath and  left  it  to  the  Church  to  fix  the  day  and  its 
observance,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  other  festivals. 

Whately  wrote  much,  but  nothing  of  permanent 
value,  and  little  that  outlived  himself.  His  first 
book  was  Hiatoric  DovbU  Relative  to  Napoleon  Buonr 
aparle  (London,  1819),  in  which  he  aimed  to  reduce 
to  absurdity  Hume's  doctrine  concerning  miracles. 
It  is  witty  and  brilliant  rather  than  sound,  and  is 
not  free  from  suspicion  of  unfairness,  since  Himie 
had  expressly  put  outside  of  his  general  principles 


cases  in  which  greater  improbability  is  involved  in 
skepticism  than  in  belief.  For  once  Whateiy  had 
popular  prejudice  on  his  side,  and  the  book  went 
through  more  than  twelve  editions  during  his  life- 
time, being  reprinted  as  late  as  1886  in  Henry  Mor- 
ley's  Unioersal  Library  (vol.  xliii.,  London,  1886). 
The  Uee  and  AbvM  of  Party  Feeling  in  MaUere  of 
Rdiffion  (Oxford,  1822)  was  the  Hampton  lectures 
for  1822.  The  Elements  cj  Loyic  (London,  1828). 
and  ElemenU  of  Rhetoric  (1828),  originally  written 
as  articles  for  the  Encydopcedia  Metropolitana,  were 
for  a  time  much  used  as  text-books  (9th  ed.  of  the 
Loi^c,  1850;  7th  ed.  of  the  Rhetoric,  1840).  Neither 
work  can  be  called  original  or  epoch-making,  but 
both  were  admirably  arranged  and  expressed,  and  the 
Logic  revived  the  study  of  the  discipline  at  Oxford. 
The  Oxford  lectures  on  political  economy  were  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1831.  Other  noteworthy  books 
were  The  Errors  of  Romanism  Traced  to  Uieir  Origin 
in  Human  Nature  (1830;  5th  ed.,  1856;  abridged 
edition  by  his  daughter,  E.  J.  Whately,  London, 
1878)  and  an  edition  of  Bacon's  Essays  with  notes 
(1856). 

Bibuoobapht:  Mim  E.  J.  Whately,  Life  and  ComapomUnc^ 
of  Richard  Whatdy,  2  vols,  London,  1866.  new  ed..  lS7o; 
W.  J.  Fitspatriok,  Memoin  of  Richard  Whately,  2  vols., 
ib.  1864;  £.  W.  Whately,  Pereonal  and  Family  Glimpsee 
of  Remarkable  People,  ib.  1889;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Chwrh 
in  Snoland,  U.  311-312,  ib.  1897;  E.  Stock.  The  Enfflisk 
Church  in  the  19th  Century,  ib.  1910;  DNB,  Ix.  423-429, 
where  referanoe  is  made  to  aoatterinc  notices. 

WHEDON,  DAIOEL  DENXSON:   Methodist  Cpis- 
pal;  b.  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  20,  1808;   d.  at 
Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J.,  June  8,  1885.    He  was 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
1828;  studied  law  at  Rochester  and  Rome,  N.  Y.; 
became  a  teacher  in  Ondda  (N.  Y.)  Conference 
Seminary;  a  tutor  in  Hamilton  College,  1831;    pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  and  literature  in  We»- 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  1833;  Meth- 
odist pastor,  1843;  professor  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
history  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
1845;  again  entered  the  pastorate  at  Jamaica,  Li.  I., 
N.  Y.,  1855;   was  elected,  editor  of  The  Methodist 
Quarterly  Rariew,  1856,  and  reelected  quadrennially 
until  May,  1884,  when  his  health,  which  had  lon^ 
been  feeble,  forbade  his  continuing  in  the  position. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning,  literary  ability,  and  great 
industry.    He  was  the  author  of  Public  Addresses, 
CoUegiaU  and  Popular  (Boston,  1856);  The  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  as  a  Basis  of  Human  Responsibility,  Elu- 
cidated and  Maintained  in  its  Issue  with  the  Necessi- 
tarian Theories  of  Hcbbes,  Edwards,  the  Princeton 
Essayists,  and  other  Leading  Advocates  (1864);  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament  (5  vols.,  1860-75); 
Essays,  Reviews  and  Discourses,  wUh  a  Biographical 
Sketch  (1887);   Statements  Theological  and  Critical 
(1887) ;  and  edited  the  first  seven  volumes  of  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament  (9  vols.,  1880-1907). 

Bibuogbapht:  Besides  the  sketch  in  Beeaye,  Remmae,  and 
Dieeoume,  ut  sup.,  consult  J.  M.  Buckley,  in  American 
Chwreh  HiUory  Series,  v.  386.  49S,  600.  New  York.  1896. 

WHERRY,  ELWOOD  MORRIS:  Fliesbyterian 
missionary  to  India;  b.  at  South  Bend,  Pa.,  Mar. 
26,  1843.  He  studied  at  Jefferson  (now  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson)  College  (B.A.,  1862;  M.A.,  1875), 
and  Ptinoeton  Theological  Seminary  (graduated. 
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1867),  having  meanwhile  engaged  in  teaching,  1862- 
1864;  was  ordained  an  evangelist  and  went  to  India 
in  1867,  b^g  stationed  at  Rawal  Pindi,  1868-69, 
and  at  Lodiana,  1869-83;  was  professor  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Saharanpur,  1883-88;  returned 
to  America  and  was  district  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society  in  Chicago,  1889-96,  for  two 
years  managing  the  bookstore  of  the  society;  in 
18d8  he  resumed  his  work  in  Lodiana.  He  is  the 
founder  of  the  Nur  Afahan  "  light  Disseminator  ** 
(1872),  a  weekly  paper  in  the  EUndu  language,  of 
ivhich  he  was  editor  for  twenty-one  years.  He  also 
edited,  in  his  capacity  of  secretary  of  the  World's 
Congress  of  Missions  at  Chicago,  1893:  Missions 
at  Home  and  Abroad:  Papers  and  Addresses  presented 
at  the  World's  Congress  of  Missions  ,  .  .  (New 
York,  1895),  as  well  as  Woman  in  Missions:  Papers 
and  Addresses  Presented  at  the  Woman's  Congress  of 
Missions  .  .  .  1893  (1894).  He  is  the  author  of 
The  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Qurdn  (4 
vols.,  London,  1882-86);  Zainab  the  Panjabi  (1893); 
Islam,  or,  the  Religion  of  the  Turk  (1894);  The  Mos- 
lem Controversy  (1905),  and  a  number  of  lesser  works 
on  related  subjects.  He  has  also  translated  a  niun- 
ber  of  works  in  English  on  religious  subjects  into  the 
native  languages  of  North  India. 

WmCHCOTE  (WHITCHCOTE,  WHICHCOT), 
BENJAHIll:  One  of  the  leaders  among  the  Cam- 
bridge Platonists  (q.v.);  b.  at  Stoke  (11  m.  n.e.  of 
Shrewsbury),  Shropshire,  May  4,  1609;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge May,  1683.  He  was  admitted  a  pensioner 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1626  (B.A., 
1629;  M.A.  and  fellow,  1633),  and  was  ordained  in 
1636.  He  was  appointed  Sunday  afternoon  lec- 
turer at  Trinity  College,  a  post  which  he  held  for 
twenty  years,  and  through  the  work  done  there  was 
best  known  to  his  contemporaries.  In  1643  he  was 
preferred  to  the  college  living  of  North  Cadbury  in 
Somersetshire,  but  in  the  following  year  was  re- 
called to  Cambridge  as  provost  of  King's.  The  date 
of  this  appointment  may  be  said  to  mark  the  rise 
of  the  new  movement,  of  a  type  distinct  from  either 
the  Puritan  or  the  High-church,  and  one  which  gave 
alarm  to  the  Puritan  leaders.  There  was  all  the 
more  cause  for  this  alarm  in  that  Whichcote  spoke 
not  for  himself  alone,  but  represented,  as  he  molded, 
the  thought  of  a  younger  and  more  progressive  gen- 
eration. In  fact,  it  was  as  a  teacher  that  he  showed 
his  power.  Though  Smith  and  Cudworth  and  More 
looked  back  to  him  as  their  intellectual  master, 
he  never  appeared  as  an  author  in  his  lifetime.  In 
1649  he  resigned  the  living  of  North  Cadbury,  and 
was  presented  to  that  of  Milton  in  Cambridgeshire, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  ejected  from  his  headship,  but  adhered 
to  the  church  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (see  Uni- 
FORMmr,  Act  of)  was  passed,  held  the  cure  of  St. 
Anne's,  Blackfriars,  from  1662  until  the  church  was 
burned  in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  that  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Jewry,  from  1668.  Four  volmnes  of  his 
sermons  were  published  at  Aberdeen  in  1751,  and 
his  Moral  and  Religious  Aphorisms,  London,  1753. 
Throughout  these  his  conceptions  of  hmnan  nature, 
of  religion,  and  of  the  Church  are  seen  to  be  in  dis- 
tinct contrast  to  the  modes  of  thought  prevailing 
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when  he  first  formulated  them;  a  broader  and  more 
philosophical  spirit  is  evident  in  them.  "  God  hath 
set  up  two  lights  to  enlighten  us  in  our  way:  the 
light  of  reason,  which  is  the  light  of  his  creation; 
and  the  light  of  Scripture,  which  is  after-revelation 
from  him.  Let  us  make  use  of  these  two  lights;  and 
suffer  neither  to  be  put  out."  In  this  one  phrase  he 
takes  a  higher  range  of  thought  than  had  been 
reached  by  any  earlier  English  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, with  possibly  the  single  exception  of  Hooker. 
His  Platonic  temper  is  shown  in  the  way  in  which 
he  took  up  the  idea  of  religion  in  its  full  breadth, 
moral  and  philosophical,  and  brought  it  into  affin- 
ity with  all  the  powers  of  humanity,  showing  that 
Christianity  was  unique,  not  in  rejecting  and  cast- 
ing aside,  but  in  interpreting  and  completing  what 
is  otherwise  good  in  man.  It  is  in  this  realization 
of  the  unity  of  aU  the  moral  forces  which  govern 
civilization,  this  expansion  and  elevation  of  the 
whole  conception  of  religion  and  of  the  moral  rights 
of  human  nature,  that  Whichcote's  great  service 
to  his  age  lay. 

BxBu6aRAPHT:  The  funeral  sennon  by  Archbishop  Tillot- 
aon  was  published  Londoa,  1683.  Consult  further:  The 
literature  under  Cambridge  Platonxstb,  especially  the 
works  of  J.  Tulloch  and  E.  T.  Campa«nao;  B.  F.  West- 
cott,  in  A.  Barry,  Master*  of  Theoloffy*  London,  1877; 
E.  Qeoxge,  Seventeenth  CerUury  Men  of  lAUitude,  New 
York,  1908;   DNB,  Ixi.  1-3. 

WHIPPLE,  HENRY  BENJAMIN:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Adams,  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  15,  1822;  d.  at  Faribault,  Mum.,  Sept. 
16,  1901.  He  was  educated  at  private  schools,  but, 
prevented  by  ill-health  from  entering  college,  en- 
gaged in  business  and  in  politics  for  several  years; 
took  a  theological  course  under  W.  D.  Williams; 
became  deacon,  1849;  priest,  1850;  was  rector  of 
Zion  Church,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  1850-57;  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  Chicago,  111.,  1857-59; 
and  became  bishop,  1859.  He  was  a  foimder  of 
Seabury  Divinity  School,  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and 
Shattuck  Military  School,  at  Faribault,  Minn.  He 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  the  In- 
dians, and  was  an  authority  on  all  Indian  problems, 
often  being  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  government. 
He  was  the  author  of  Five  Sermons  (New  York, 
1890) ;  and  Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long  Episcopate 
(1899,  new  ed.,  1902). 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  autobiographic  Lighta  and 
Shadow,  ut  sup.,  consult:  W.  S.  Perry,  The  Epiecopate 
in  America,  p.  145,  New  York,  1895. 

WHISTON,  WILLIAM:  Mathematician  and  Arian 
theologian;  best  known  to-day  as  the  translator  of 
Josephus;  b.  at  Norton  (16  m.  w.  of  Leicester), 
Leicestershire,  Dec.  9,  1667;  d.  at  Lyndon  (20  m. 
e.  of  Leicester),  Rutland,  Aug.  22,  1752.  He  was 
educated  by  his  father  (a  clergyman  who  had  been 
converted  from  Presbyterianism),  at  a  school  at 
Tamworth  and  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1690).  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1693,  and  then 
gave  private  lessons  at  Cambridge;  but  because  of 
ill-health  he  exchanged  teaching  for  the  position  of 
chaplain  to  John  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
later  (1698)  received  from  Moore  the  vicarage  of 
Lowestoft-cum-Kissingland,  Suffolk,  where  he 
proved  himself  faithful  and  energetic  in  the  per- 
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f  oraumce  of  clerical  duties.  In  1701  he  was  appointed 
deputy  to  Newton's  Lucasian  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1703  succeeded  Newton 
Early      as  prof essor  and  gave  up  his  living.    As 
Life  and    professor,  Whiston  lectured  on  mathe- 
Cambridge  matics  and  natural  philosophy^,  besides 
Career,     engaging  in  scientific  experimentation 
and  being  one  of  the  first  to  popu- 
larise the  theories  of  Newton.    He  advocated  va- 
rious reforms,  both  academic  and  general,  perhaps 
with  more  seal  than  judgment;  and,  making  theo- 
logical as  well  as  scientific  investigations,  he  became 
convinced  that  Arianism  was  the  dominant  faith 
of  the  first  two  centuries  and  that  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (see  Apostouc  CoNBTrrunoNS  and 
Canons)  was  "  the  most  sacred  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  New  Testament."    This  view  he  ex- 
pounded in  an  essay  (1708)  which  the  Cambridge 
vice-chancellor  refused  to  license,  though  it  was 
printed  later  in  his  PrimUioe  ChrisHanity  Revived, 
Remonstrances  of  friends  only  served  to  prove  the 
depth  of  Whiston's  conviction — or  his  stubbornness 
— and  in  Oct.,  1710,  he  was  deprived  of  his  profes- 
sorship.   Proceedings  for  his  prosecution,  instigated 
by  convocation,  dragged  along  for  four  or  five  years, 
but  were  finally  dropped  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne. 

^  Thenceforth  Whiston  lived  in  London.  He  had  a 
small  property  and  received  many  gifts  from  friends 
and  public  personages,  which,  he  states,  "with 
eclipses,  comets,  and  lectures,"  provided  him  "  such 
a  competency  as  greatly  contented  him."  His  lec- 
tures were  on  various  topics,  e.g.,  meteors,  eclipses, 
earthquakes,  and  the  like  (in  which  he  genially 
saw  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy),  the  tabernacle  of 
Moses  and  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (illustrated  by 
models),  and  the  return  of  the  Jews  to 
Life  in  Palestine  (which  he  believed  to  be  im- 
London.  minent).  He  was  one  of  the  first  (per- 
haps the  first)  to  present  scientific  ex- 
periments before  popular  audiences  in  London.  He 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  win  a  reward  offered  by  par- 
liament for  the  discovery  of  a  means  of  determining 
longitude.  A  fund  of  £500  raised  for  him  by  sub- 
scription about  1740  he  used  for  making  a  survey  of 
the  coasts.  In  1715  he  organized  a  society  for  pro- 
moting "  primitive  Christianity,"  which  for  two 
years  held  weekly  meetings  in  his  house  in  London 
and  numbered  among  its  members  John  Gale  (a 
Baptist),  Arthur  Onslow,  Thomas  Emlyn  (Uni- 
tarian), Thomas  Rundle  (afterward  bishop  of  Deny), 
and  Thomas  Chubb  (q.v.).  Until  1747  he  main- 
tained communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
but  then  he  joined  the  Baptists  so  that  he  might  no 
longer  hear  the  Athanasian  Creed  repeated.  Among 
certain  "  new  discoveries  "  of  his  later  years  were 
that  anointing  the  sick  with  oil  is  a  Christian  duty, 
that  the  Tatars  are  the  lost  tribes,  and  that  the 
millennium  would  begin  in  1766. 

In  spite  of  his  vagaries,  Whiston  was  well  liked 
by  a  large  circle,  including  such  men  as  Samuel 
Clarke,  the  philosopher,  and  Bishop  Benjamin 
Hoadly  (qq.v.;  both  of  whom  privately  shared 
some  of  his  views),  as  well  as  Addison  and  Steele, 
whom  he  knew  well.  His  integrity  and  simple- 
(ninded  honesty  won  respect,  and  so  consistent  was 


his  practise  of  these  virtues  that  a  somewhat  bhmt 
manner  of  commending  them  to  others  ^vaa  geoer- 
ally  received  with  good-nature.  The  chief  of  his 
many  publications  (for  a  list  of  fifty-two  titles, 
"  omitting  a  few  occasional  papen,"  cf .  DNB^  IxL 
13-14)  was  his  Primitive  Ckrietianiiy  Revived  (4 
vols.,  London,  1711),  which  contains  the  Epistles 
of  Ignatius,  Uie  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  dis- 
sertations, a  fifth  volume,  containing 
Writings,  the  "  Recognitions  "  of  Clement,  bdng 
added  in  1712.  His  first  book,  A  Sew 
Theory  of  the  Earth  (1696;  5th  ed.,  with  appendix 
1736),  was  the  result  of  studies  in  the  CartesiaD 
philosophy  and  Newton's  Prindpia,  confirming  the 
narrative  of  Genesis  on  Newtonian  grounds  and 
explaining  the  deluge  by  collision  with  a  oomet. 
The  AccompliehmerU  of  Scriplitre  Prophecies  (1708; 
was  the  Boyle  lectures  for  1707  (cf.  The  Liieral  Ac- 
compliekmerU  of  Scripture  Prophecies  ^  1724,  an  an- 
swer to  Collins'  Grounds  and  Reasons).  The  Gen- 
uine Works  of  Flavius  Josepkus,  the  Jewish  Historian, 
in  English^  with  dissertations,  appeared  in  1737. 
That  this  has  been  reprinted  innumerable  times  (as 
late  as  1906,  ed.  D.  S.  Margoliouth)  and  is  still  the 
standard  English  translation  of  Josephus  is  due  to 
other  causes  than  the  merits  of  the  translator,  for 
Whiston's  scholarship  was  defective  for  the  ta^ 
even  in  his  time,  and  the  advance  of  knowledge 
since  the  early  eighteenth  century,  as  well  as  the 
better  text  now  available,  make  a  new  translation 
much  to  be  desired.  Other  of  Whiston's  more  note- 
worthy works  are:  A  Short  View  of  the  Chronology 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Evangelists  (London,  1702);  An  Essay  on  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John  (1706);  Prcdectiones  pkysico-inaiht- 
maticee  sive  philosophia  darissimi  Newtoni  mathe- 
maiica  illustrata  (1710;  English,  1716);  Athanasi^j^ 
Convicted  of  Forgery  (1712);  An  Argument  to  Proit 
that  AU  Persons  Sdemrdy  though  Irreguicarly  Sfi 
Apart  for  the  Ministry  Are  Real  Clergymen  (1714;; 
The  True  Origin  of  the  Sabellian  and  Athanasian  Doc- 
trine of  the  Tnnity  (1720);  A  Chronologioal  Taldt 
Containing  the  Hdyrew,  PhcmieUm^  Egyptian,  and 
Cfuddaan  Antiquities  (1721);  Athanasian  Forgeries, 
Impositions^  and  Interpellations  (by  a  "  Lover  of 
Truth,"  1736);  The  Primitive  New  Testament,  a 
translation  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  from  the  Codej 
BezeBf  of  the  Pauline  epistles  from  the  Clermont 
manuscripts,  and  of  the  catholic  epistles  from  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  (1745);  and  Memjoirs  of  Wiil- 
iam  Whiston,  Written  by  Himself  (1749;  2d  ed., 
1763). 

Bibxjoobaphy:  Besides  the  autobiosrsphio  Memoin,  ut  sup., 
consult:  J.  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  18th  CewUvry, 
t.  494-606,  London.  1812;  L.  Stephen,  Hi$L  of  English 
ThotKfht  in  the  18th  Century,  2  vols..  New  York.  ISSl; 
J.  H.  Overton  and  F.  Relton,  The  Enoliah  Church  (171^ 
1800),  London,  1906;  DNB,  bd.  10-14. 

WHTTAKER,  OZI  WILLIAM:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian bishop  of  Pennsylvania;  b.  at  New  Salem, 
Mass.,  May  10,  1830;  d.  at  Philadelphia  Fe^.  9, 
1911.  He  was  graduated  from  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vt.  (A.B.,  1856),  and  from  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City  (1863).  He  went 
as  a  missionary  to  Nevada  and  was  rector  of  St. 
John's,  Gold  Hill  (1863-65);  of  St.  Paul's,  Engle> 
wood,  N.  J.  (1865-67);  and  of  St.  Paul's,  Viiginia 
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City  (1867-69).  In  1869  he  was  oonsecrated  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  Nevada,  serving  until  he  be- 
came bishop  coadjutor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1886. 
A  year  later  (1887),  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Ste- 
phens, he  became  bishop  of  the  dioceee. 

Bibuoobapht:  W.  S.  Peny,  The  Bpiaeopate  in  America, 
p.  201.  New  York.  1806. 

WHTTAKER,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Holme  (19  m.  n.  of  Manchester),  England, 
1548;  d.  at  Cambridge  Dec.  4,  1595.  He  studied 
at  St.  Paul's  school  in  London,  and  at  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1568;  M.A.,  1571;  minor  fellow,  1569;  major 
fellow,  1571;  B.D.,  Oxford,  1578);  became  canon 
of  Norwich  Cathedral,  1578;  regius  professor  of  di- 
vinity, 1580;  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
1580;  masterof  St.  John's  College,  1586;  and  canon 
of  Canterbury,  1595.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, stanch  in  his  Protestantism  and  Calvinism. 
Most  of  his  works  were  polemical,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  DiaptdoHo  de  sacra  scripttara  (Cam- 
bridge, 1588;  Eng.  transl.,  A  DispuJUUion  on  Holy 
JScriptwre  against  the  PapistSf  espodaUy  BeUarmine 
and  StapUton,  ed.  for  Parker  Society,  1849);  Re- 
sponsionis  ad  decern  tUas  rationes,  qutbus  fretvo  E, 
Catnpianus  certamen  ecdesia  Anglicana  ministrio 
obtulil  in  causa  fidei  .  .  .  (London,  1583;  Eng. 
transl..  An  Answers  to  the  Ten  Reasons  of  Edward 
Campian,  the  Jeeuit,  1606).  His  Opera  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  2  vols.,  Geneva,  1610.  See 
Lambsth  Abticles. 

Bibuoorapht:  A  Viia  by  A.  Aahton  with  other  biographic 
material  is  in  the  Opera,  ut  sup.,  i.  608-716;  there  ia  alao 
An  Account  of  tke  Life  and  Death  ...  in  Whitaker'a 
Cygnaa  Cantio,  London,  1772.  Conault  further:  The 
Life  by  Gataker  in  FuUer's  Abd  RedivivuB,  pp.  401^08, 
London,  1651;  R.  Churton,  Life  of  A.  NowcU,  pp.  325- 
334,  Oxford,  1800;  C.  H.  and  T.  Cooper,  Athena  Cantor 
bricieneeet  vol.  ii.,  London,  1861;  T.  Baker,  Hiat.  of  the 
CoUege  of  St,  John,  .  .  .  Cambridge,  ed.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor, 
2  vola.,  Cambridge,  1869;  W.  H.  Frere,  The  Bnglieh 
Church  il6S8-te»6),  pp.  282-283,  342,  London,  1904; 
DNB,  Izi.  21-23. 

WHITBY,  SYNOD  OF:  An  assembly  convened 
by  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  in  the  spring  of  664 
to  settle  the  differences  between  the  Irish  and  Ro- 
man ecclesiastics  in  his  realm  concerning  the  date 
of  Easter,  the  shape  of  the  tonsure,  and  the  like 
(see  Csiync  Chxtbch  in  Brftain  and  Ireland). 
Oswy's  marriage  with  Eansfled,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Kent,  had  brought  the  dispute  to  a  crisis,  as  the 
king  adhered  to  the  Celtic  usages  brought  to  North 
England  from  lona,  while  the  southern  princess, 
coming  from  the  region  of  Canterbury,  followed 
Roman  custom  and  brought  with  her  to  the  north 
a  Catholic  chaplain.  The  assembly  met  at  Hilda's 
convent  at  Streanseshalch  (Whitby,  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  40  m.  n.n.e.  of  York).  Oswy  presided, 
and  among  those  present  were  Alchfrid,  king  of 
Ddra,  Oswy's  son;  Agilbert,  bishop  of  the  West 
Saxons  (a  native  of  Gaul) ;  Wilfrid,  afterward  bishop 
of  York;  Colman,  bishop  of  lindisfame;  Cedd, 
bishop  of  Hie  East  Saxons;  and  Hilda.  Wilfrid 
spoke  for  the  Roman  party  and  Colman  for  the 
British.  The  latter  claimed  to  follow  St.  John  and 
Columba,  whereupon  Wilfrid  asserted  the  suprem- 
acy of  St.  Peter  and  quoted  Matt.  xvi.  18,  thereby 
r-onvincing  the  king.  In  consequence  of  his  defeat 
(.'olman  and  the  Irish  monks,  with  about  thirty  of 


the  Angles,  left  Northumbria.  His  successor,  Tuda, 
died  in  a  ^ort  time  of  the  plague  and  Wilfrid  was 
then  chosen  bishop  and  the  see  was  removed  to 
York. 

Bibuoobapbt:  Bede,  Hitt,  eed.,  iii.  25,  in  Plummer^s  ed., 
i.  183-189.  ii.  189-102;  Haddan  and  Stubba,  CouneUe, 
iii.  100-106;  W.  Bright,  Early  Englieh  Church  Hietory,  pp. 
222-232,  3d  ed.,  Oxford.  1897;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church 
in  England,  i.  69-03,  73  et  passim,  London,  1897;  W. 
Hunt,  The  Ent^ieh  Church  (397-1006),  pp.  109-116, 128.  ib. 
1899. 

WHITBY,  DANIEL:  Controversial  writer  and 
commentator;  b.  at  Rushden  (14  m.  n.e.  of  North- 
ampton), Northamptonshire,  Mar.  24,  1638;  d.  at 
Salisbury  Mar.  24,  1725.  He  entered  Oxford  as  a 
commoner  of  Trinity  College  in  1653  (B.A.,  1657) 
and  was  elected  fellow  in  1664.  Four  years  later  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  who  almost  immediately  made  him  pre- 
bendary of  Yatesbury  and  Husbom-Tarrant,  and 
in  1669  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Thomas'  and  rector 
of  St.  Edmund's,  Salisbury.  He  was  installed  pre- 
centor at  Salisbury  in  1672,  and  in  1696  was  ^ven 
the  prebend  of  Taunton-R^^.  His  first  book  was 
Romish  Doctrines  not  from  the  Beginning  (London, 
1664),  and  it  was  followed  during  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  by  ten  or  a  dozen  similar  works  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  first  his  writings 
were  well  received,  but  in  1682,  in  The  Protestant  * 
Reconciler  Humbly  Pleading  for  Condescension  to  DiS' 
senting  Brethren  in  Things  Immaterial,  he  expressed 
opinions  concerning  "  things  immaterial,*'  which 
were  accounted  too  liberal  by  the  EUgh-church 
party,  and  the  University  of  Oxford  ordered  the 
book  to  be  burned  in  the  quadrangle,  while  Bishop 
Ward  compelled  the  author  to  retract.  A  "  second 
^>art "  was  then  issued  urging  dissenters  to  conform. 
Whitby  also  wrote  on  Christian  evidences,  against 
Calvinism,  on  the  Fathers,  and  on  the  Trinity.  On 
the  topic  last  named,  he  began  with  the  orthodox 
doctrine  (cf .  Tractatus  de  vera  Christi  deitate  adversus 
Arii  ei  Socini  hareses  [Oxford,  1691]),  but  his  view 
changed,  and  his  Last  Thoughts  (published  posthu- 
mously by  his  direction,  ed.  A.  A.  Sykes,  London, 
1727;  reprinted  by  the  Unitarian  Association,  1841) 
reveals  bim  as  a  convinced  Unitarian.  His  magnum 
opus  was  a  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  (2  vols.,  London,  1703),  the  fruit  of  fif- 
teen years'  labor,  which,  combined  with  the  work 
of  Simon  Patrick  (q.v.),  Richard  Arnold,  William 
Lowth  (q.v.),  and  Moses  Lowman  in  the  popular 
Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
and  Apocrypha  (London,  1809),  has  had  a  longer 
life  than  it  deserved  (reprinted  1857).  He  is  de- 
scribed as  small  and  very  thin  physically,  affable 
in  manner,  sincerely  pious  and  unselfish,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  remarkable  memory,  which,  with  his 
other  faculties  (except  eyesight),  he  retained  unim- 
paired to  the  end  of  his  life.  On  the  day  before  his 
death  he  preached  extemporaneously  in  church.  He 
spent  his  life  in  his  study,  indulging  in  but  one  re- 
laxation (tobacco),  and  was  a  child  in  all  business 
matters. 

Bibuoobapbt:  A  Short  Account  of  the  Life,  etc.,  was  pro- 
fixed  by  Sykes  to  the  Laet  Thoughts,  ut  sup.  CSonsult: 
A.  i  Wood,  Athenm  Oxonieneee,  ed.  P.  Bliss*  iv.  671.  and 
Fasti,  ii.  198.  223.  332-333.  4  vols.,  London,  1813-20; 
DNB,  Ixi.  28-30, 
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WHIXBy  HSmiT  JULIAN:  Church  of  England; 
b.  in  London  Aug.  27,  1859.  He  reoaved  hia  edu- 
cation at  Christ  (Church,  Oxford  (B  A.,  1882;  MA., 
1885);  was  made  deacon,  1885,  and  priest,  1886; 
was  curate  of  Oxted,  Surrey,  1885-^;  nuasioner 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Sarum,  1886-95;  chaplain  and 
theological  lecturer  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
1896-1905;  and  became  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  in  King's  College,  London,  1905.  He 
also  filled  the  offices  of  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  1887;  fellow  of  Merton  College 
and  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford, 
1897-1905;  and  examiner  in  theology  at  Oxford, 
1903-05.  He  has  collaborated  with  J.  Wordsworth, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  W.  Sanday  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Old  Latin  Biblical  Texts  (Oxford,  1883  sqq.); 
of  Novum  Tegtamentum  Latine  (1889  sqq.;  the 
critical  edition  of  the  Vulgate) ;  contributed  "  The 
Codex  Amatianus  and  its  Birthplace ''  to  Studia 
Biblia  et  Ecdeaiastiea  (1890);  has  issued  also  Ada 
Apostohrum  (1890),  and  iderUm  Cotteffe  in  College 
Monographa  (1906). 

WHIXBy  JOHH  HAZEN:  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Michigan  dJity;  b.  at  Cincinnati  Mar.  10, 
1849.  He  was  graduated  from  Kenyon  College, 
(A.B.,  1872)  and  from  Berkeley  Divinity  School 
(1875).  He  was  ordered  deacon  (1875),  and  priest 
(1876);  he  was  curate  at  St.  Andrew's,  Meriden, 
Conn.  (1875-77);  curate  at  St.  John's,  Waterbury, 
Conn.  (1877-78),  as  well  as  vice-rector  and  instruc- 
tor of  Latin  in  St.  Margaret's  School,  in  the  same 
city;  he  then  held  the  rectorship  at  the  following 
churches:  Grace  Church,  Old  Saybrook,  Conn. 
(1878-81);  Christ  Church,  Joliet,  111.  (1881-89); 
St.  John's,  St.  Paul's,  Minn.  (1889-91);  was  warden 
of  the  Seabury  Divinity  School  (1891-95),  and  in 
1895  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Indiana.  When 
the  diocese  was  divided  in  1899,  he  took  the 
northern  portion  of  the  former  see,  with  the  title  of 
bishop  of  Michigan  City. 

Bzbuoorapat:    W.  S.  Perry,  The  Episcopate  in  Ameriea, 
p.  367,  New  York,  18Q5. 

WHITE,  NEWPORT  JOHN  DAVIS:  CJhurch  of 
England;  b.  at  Dublin  Feb.  16,  1860.  He  received 
his  education  at  Rathmines  School  and  Trinity  (Col- 
lege, Dublin  (B.A.,  1883;  M.A.,  B.D.,  1887;  D.D., 
1904);  he  was  made  deacon  in  1885,  and  priest  in 
1886;  was  curate  of  Bowdon,  Cheshire,  1885-^7, 
and  of  St.  John's,  Birkenhead,  1888-90;  private 
teacher  of  divinity  in  Trinity  (College,  Dublin,  1890- 
1897;  assistant  lecturer  in  divinity  and  Hebrew  in 
the  same  institution,  1897-1907;  librarian  of  Arch- 
bishop Marsh's  Library,  DubUn,  1898;  professor 
of  Biblical  Greek  in  Trinity  (DoUege,  Dublin,  since 
1906;  and  deputy  for  the  regius  professor  of  divin- 
ity, Dublin  University,  1907.  He  has  also  been 
canon  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  since  1906. 
He  has  edited  The  Latin  Writings  of  St.  Patrick  (in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dub- 
lin, 1905);  and  G.  Salmon's  Human  Element  in  th$ 
Gospels.  A  Commentary  of  the  Synoptic  Narrative 
(London,  1907) ;  contributed  to  The  Psalms  of  Israel: 
Lectures  delivered  in  St.  Patrick^s  Cathedral,  Dublinj 
190S  (1904);  Elias  Bouh^eau  of  La  RocheUe  (in 
Proceedings  of  the  Hoyal  Irish  Academy,  1908) ;  and 


the  commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Eptstles  in  the  Ex- 
positor's Greek  Testament  (1909);  together  with 
artldes  in  Hastings,  DB  and  DCG. 

WHITE,  THOMAS:  English  Roman  Catholic, 
oontrovendal  writer  under  various  peeadonyms 
(Thomas  An^us,  Albius,  Bianchi,  Blacklow,  Can- 
didus);  b.  probably  at  HutUui  (20  m.  eJLe.  of  Lon- 
don), Essex,  1593;  d.  in  London  July  6,  1676.  He 
studied  at  the  English  College  at  St.  Omer,  at  Val- 
ladoUd  (altered  1609),  and  at  Douai;  was  ordained 
priest  at  Arras  1617,  tauj^t  at  Douai  at  different 
times  (vice-presid^it  in  1650),  was  president  of  the 
1«^gligh  college  at  Lisbon  1633,  and  also  lived  in 
Paris  and  Rome.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  Eng- 
land in  literazy  work.  He  wrote  much  upon  philo- 
sophical and  theological  questions,  and  developed 
a  system  of  his  own  and  applied  it  to  religious  doc- 
trines, especially  freedom,  grace,  and  predestina- 
tion, with  an  independence  that  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  those  of  his  own  faith;  his  works  were 
put  upon  the  index.  At  the  same  time  he  saw  no 
way  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  except  by 
permanent  authority,  and  hence  fell  into  contro- 
versy with  Protestants.  He  ultimately  submitted 
unreservedly  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He 
edited  WUlhun  Rushworth's  Dialogues  or  the  Judg- 
ment  of  Common  Sense  in  the  Choice  of  Bdigion  (Paris, 
1654),  adding  a  dialogue  of  his  own,  and  published 
An  Apology  for  Rushworth*s  Dialogues  (2  ptarts, 
1654),  wherein  his  views  are  best  set  forth.  Other 
works  include  Institutiones  peripateticce  (Lyons, 
1646),  and  Institutiones  sacne  (1652),  from  which 
twenty-two  propositions  were  censured  by  the  L^ni- 
versity  of  Douai  in  1660;  De  medio  anifnamm 
statu  (Paris,  1653;  Eng.,  1659);  The  Grounds  of 
Obedience  and  Government  (London,  1655),  in  w^hich, 
it  was  charged,  he  tried  to  flatter  (Cromwell  to  gain 
his  favor  for  the  Roman  Catholics;  InstittUumi^ 
ethiccB  sive  statene  morum  (2  vols.,  1660). 

Bibuoobapht:  [P.  TalbotI,  BlaekloamB  hmreaia  hiaU  et  etm- 
futatio,  Ghent,  1675;  C.  Plowden,  Remarke  on  a  Book 
Entitled  "  Memoira  of  Gregorio  Pcuuani,"  pp.  255-273. 
London.  1794;  G.  Dodd,  Church  Hiat.  of  England,  iii 
286,  350-360.  6  vola..  London.  1830-13;  F.  H.  Reuseii. 
Der  Indez  der  verbotenen  BUcher,  ii.  384.  411.  Bonn.  1885; 
J.  Gillow,  Bioffraphical  Dictionary  of  BngUah  Catholica,  v. 
678-681.  London,  n.d.;  Bayle.  Dictionary,  i.  338-340; 
DNB,  IzL  79-«l;  KL,  i.  853-854. 

WHITE,  WILBERT  WEBSTER:    United  Pres- 
byterian;  b.  at  Ashland,  O.,  Jan.  16,  1863.     He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Wooster  (B.A.,  1881; 
M.A.,  1884),  Xenia  Theological  Seminary  (gradu- 
ated 1885),  and  Yale  University  (Ph.D.,   1891); 
was  pastor  at  Peotone,  111.,  1885-86;   professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old-Testament  literature  in  the  Xenia 
Theological    Seminary,   1890-95;    taught    in    the 
Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  1895-97;  engaged 
in  Bible  work  in  India  and  England,  1897-1900; 
and  became  president  of  the  Bible  Teachers'  Train- 
ing School,  New  York  City,  1900.    He  has  written 
Inductive  Studies  in  the  Twelve  Miner  Prophets  (Chi- 
cago, 1894) ;    Thirty  Studies  in  the  Gospd  by  John 
(New  York,  1895);    Thirty    Studies    in  Jeremiah 
(1895);    Thirty  Studies  in  the  Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  John  (1898) ;  Studies  in  Old  Testament  Char- 
acters (1900);   and  Thirty  Studies  in  the  Gospd  by 
Matthew  (1903). 
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WHITE,  WILLIAM:  Protestant  Episcopal  bish- 
op; b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  4,  1748;  d.  there 
July  17, 1836.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  and 
CoUege  of  Philadelphia,  graduating  in  1765;  soon 
began  his  theological  studies,  completed  in  1770, 
when  he  sailed  for  England  to  receive  orders;  was 
ordered  deacon  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Westminster, 
1770,  and  ordained  priest  1772;  became  assistant 
minister  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's,  Phila^ 
delphia,  1772,  and  soon  after  rector  of  the  imited 
parishes  of  Christ,  St.  Peter's,  and  St.  James'.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  sided  with  the 
colonies,  and  was  chaplain  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, 1787-1801.  He  was  active  during  the  war  in 
trying  to  sustain  the  life  of  the  church,  and  later  in 
obtaining  the  episcopate  essential  to  reorganiza- 
tion. In  1785  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  gen- 
eral convention  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1786  its  first 
bishop,  being  consecrated  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  Eng^d,  1787.  He  exercised  the  episcopal 
office  imtil  his  death,  being  in  orders  more  than  sixty- 
five  years,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  American 
Church  nearly  half  a  century,  and  consecrating 
about  twenty-six  bishops.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
and  comprehensive  views,  and  of  wisdom  in  his  ad- 
ministration. His  works  embrace  Comparative  View 
of  the  Controversy  between  the  CahinisU  and  the  Ar- 
miniane  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1817);  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  (1820;  2d  ed.,  with  continuation.  New 

York,  1835). 

Bibuoobafht:  W.  B.  Spncue,  AnndU  of  the  American 
PvlpU,  V.  280-292,  New  York,  1859;  W.  8.  Perry.  Hiat. 
of  du  American  Epiacopal  Churchy  2  vols.,  Boston,  1885; 
idem,  Bpiecopate  in  Americat  pp.  xxii.  sqq.,  5-7,  New 
York,  1895;  C.  C.  Tiffany,  in  American  Church  Hiatory 
Seriea,  rii.  217,  289  et  passim,  564  sqq..  New  York,  1895; 
S.  D.  McConnell,  Hiat.  of  the  American  Epiacopal  Church, 
7th  ed..  New  York,  1897;  and  in  general  the  literature 
under  Protestant  Episcopalians  dealing  with  the  early 
history  of  that  church. 

WHITEFIELD,  GEORGE:  Calvmistic  Methodist; 
b.  in  Gloucester,  England,  Dec.  27,  1714;  d.  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  1770.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  innkeeper.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
placed  in  the  school  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt  at  Glouces- 
ter, and  in  1732,  after  a  year's  intermission  of 
his  studies  so  that  he  might  be  drawer  of  liquor 
in  the  inn  (kept  by  his  mother  since  his  father's 
death  in  1716),  he  entered  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford. The  religious  impressions  which  he  had  felt 
on  different  occasions  had  been  deepened  while  he 
was  at  school  the  second  time,  and  at  Oxford  he 
fell  in  with  the  Wesleys,  jomed  the  "  Holy  Club," 
and  observed  its  rules  rigorously,  being  the  first  of 
the  Oxford  ''Methodists"  to  profess  conversion 
(1735).  His  health  being  impaired,  he  left  Oxford 
for  a  year,  returning  in  Mar.,  1736,  and  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  the  following  Jime,  taking  his 
B.A.  in  the  same  year.  He  now  spent  much  time 
among  the  prisoners  in  Oxford,  preached  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  and  speedily  rose  to  great  prominence 
as  a  pulpit  orator. 

Whitd&eld  had  been  requested  by  the  Wesleys 
to  oome  to  them  in  Georgia,  and  he  finally  resolved 
to  go,  though  he  did  not  sail  until  the  beginning  of 
1738.  He  spent  several  months  in  Georgia,  preach- 
ing with  great  acceptance,  but  in  the  same  year  re- 


turned to  England  to  be  ordained  priest.  Here  he 
f oimd  many  London  churches  closed  to  him  be- 
cause he  was  considered  erratic  and  fanatical,  but 
he  preached  in  such  as  would  receive  him,  and  also 
visited  and  worked  among  the  Moravians  and  other 
religious  societies  in  London.  Early  in  1739  he  held 
a  conference  with  the  Wesleys  and  other  Oxford 
Methodists,  and  in  February  went  to  Bristol.  Be- 
ing excluded  from  the  churches,  he  preached  in  the 
open  air,  and  induced  Wesley  to  take  a  similar  step, 
thus  establishing  an  innovation  which  gave  oppo> 
tunity  to  the  Methodist  movement.  At  Kingswood, 
near  Bristol,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Kings- 
wood  School,  which  became  so  important  to 
Methodism. 

Whitefield  now  began  his  career  as  an  itinerant 
evangelist.  He  visited  Wales,  and  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  revival  movement  already  begun  by  Howel 
Harris  (q.v.);  and  he  next  traveled  through  Scot- 
land, and  then  went  through  England,  attracting 
extraordinary  attention  everywhere.  But  his  ar- 
raignment of  the  clergy  as  "  blind  guides  "  roused 
many  to  oppose  him,  and  this  hostile  feeling  pre- 
ceded him  to  America,  where  some  of  the  Anglican 
churches  refused  him  their  pidpits,  though  other 
churches  were  open  to  him.  He  preached  in  Phila^ 
delphia  and  New  York,  and  on  his  way  to  Georgia; 
while  during  a  visit  to  New  England  the  revival 
which  had  begun  in  Northampton  in  1736  was  re- 
newed. (See  RBVIVAI8,  III.,  1.)  Whitefield  paid 
seven  visits  to  America,  the  results  of  his  evangel- 
istic tours  being  shared  by  Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians,  and  Baptists  from  Massachusetts  to 
Georgia;  and  when  he  was  not  in  America  he  was 
addressing  inmiense  audiences  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales. 

He  early  became  Calvinistic  in  his  views,  and  his 
association  with  Calvinistic  divines  in  America 
deepened  them.  He  complained  to  Wesley  because 
he  attacked  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  there  was 
a  sharp  controversy  between  them  which  led  to  a 
temporary  alienation,  though  the  imwillingness  of 
either  to  offend  the  other  soon  brought  about  a 
reconciliation,  and  the  two  were  henceforth  firm 
friends  despite  the  fact  that  their  paths  were  differ- 
ent. Whitefield  was  nominally  the  head  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic Methodists,  but  he  left  to  others  the  work 
of  organization.  His  time  was  divided  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and  he  preached  among 
all  denominations.  He  continued  in  active  service 
until  the  end,  preaching  for  two  hours  at  Exeter, 
Mass.,  the  day  before  his  death,  while  it  was  his 
regular  custom  to  preach  every  day  in  the  week, 
often  three  and  four  times  daily. 

[The  Works  of  Whitefield  were  edited  in  seven 
voliunes  by  J.  Gillies  (London,  1771-72),  but  this 
edition  contains  only  selected  sermons,  letters,  and 
tracts,  with  a  few  pieces  which  had  not  yet  been 
published.  It  does  not,  indeed,  include  some  of  the 
writings  of  most  interest  in  connection  with  White- 
field's  life,  such  as  his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  Lonr 
don  to  Savannah  in  Qeorgia  (London,  1738;  six  other 
Jovmals  of  kindred  content  were  published  between 
173S  and  1741;  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  several 
of  the  Journals,  as  well  as  some  of  the  following 
books,  were  reprinted,  not  only  in  Boston,  but  also 
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by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Philadelphia);  A  Short 
AecourUofGod^sDealingawUh  ...  0.17.  ..  .  from 
hU  Inffxncy  to  the  Time  aj  his  EnUring  into  Holy 
Orden  (1740);  The  FuQ  Account,  etc*.  (1747)  and 
A  Further  Account,  etc.  (1747);  The  Christian  His- 
tory; or,  A  General  Account  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Oospd  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  America, 
so  far  as  Mr,  W»,  his  FeUouhLabourers,  and  Assistants 
are  Concerned  (1747);  and  The  Two  First  Parts  of 
his  Life,  with  his  Journals,  Reoised,  Corrected,  and 
Abridged  (1756).  The  Journals,  Short  Account,  and 
Further  Account  were  relasued  at  London,  1905. 
Whitefield  also  compiled  a  Collection  of  Hymns  for 
Social  Worship,  which  by  1790  had  run  through 
thirty-three  editions  (revised  by  M.  Wilks,  Lon- 
don, 1798,  and  again  by  J.  CampbeU,  London,  1837), 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  hymns  ascribed 
to  him  are  reaUy  original,  while  his  alterations  of 
the  hymns  of  the  Wesleys  were  such  as  to  cause 
John  Wesley  to  speak  of  them  in  somewhat  biting 
terms.  He  preached  his  sermons  over  and  over 
again.  Much  of  his  success  depended  upon  his 
dramatic  delivery,  for  the  sermons  which  have 
come  down  seem  somewhat  tame  and  not  to  rise 
above  the  commonpLioe.]  H.  K.  Cabboll. 

Bzbuoobafht:  The  principal  Bouroes  are  his  own  JotamaU, 
Short  Account,  Fvll  Account,  Furthrr  Account,  etc.  The 
fuUeat  and  moat  neariy  exhaustive  life  is  that  by  L.  Tyei^ 
man,  2  vols.,  London,  1876-77;  a  good  one  for  general 
use  is  J.  P.  Gladstone's  Life  and  Travels  of  George  White- 
field,  ib.  1871;  of.  his  George  Whitefield,  .  .  .  Fidd 
Preaeker,  ib.  1901;  excellent  in  its  original  fonn  is  J. 
QiUies,  Memoira  of  .  .  ,  G,  Whitefield,  ib.  1772,  often  le- 
edited  and  republished.  Consult  further:  R.  Philip, 
Life  and  Timee  of  .  ,  ,  G.  Whitefield,  London,  1832;  D. 
Newell.  Life  of  Rev.  G.  Whitefield,  New  York.  1846;  J. 
Stoughton,  The  Pen,  the  Palm,  and  the  PtUpit,  London, 
1868;  D.  A.  Harsha,  Life  of  Rev.  G.  Whitefield,  Albany, 
1866;  J.  C.  Ryle,  Chrietian  Leadere  of  the  Laet  Century, 
London,  1868;  J.  B.  Wakeley.  Anecdolea  of  Rev.  G.  White- 
field,  ib.  187Q,  new  ed.,  1900;  J.  Macaulay.  Whitefield 
Aneodotea,  ib.  1886;  Camhridge  Modem  Hiatory,  vi.  82 
sqq..  New  York,  1909;  DNB,  Ixi.  85-42;  and  the  Uteia- 
ture  under  Mktbooistb  dealing  with  the  history  of  that 
movement.  See  also  under  RavivAiii,  and  the  literature 
on  the  Wetleys. 

WHITEHEAD^  CORTLANDT:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Pittsburg;  b.  in  New  York  (^ty 
Oct.  30,  1842.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  Col- 
lege (A.B.,  1863)  and  the  Philadelphia  Divinity 
School  (1867);  was  ordered  deacon  (1867),  and  o> 
dained  priest  (1868);  he  served  as  missionary  at 
Bkckhawk,  Central  City,  and  Georgetown  (1867- 
1870) ;  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  (1870-82),  and  in  1882  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Pittsburg.  He  has  edited  Bishop 
A.  C.  Coxe's  Thoughts  on  the  Services  (New  York, 
1899). 

WHITEHOUSEy  OWEN  CHARLES:  English 
Congregationalist;  b.  at  Palamkotta  (5  m.  s.e.  of 
Tinnevelli),  Tinnevelli,  Madras  Presidency,  India, 
Nov.  15,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  University 
College,  London  (B.A.,  University  of  London, 
1870),  Cheshunt  College,  Herts  (1872-74),  and  the 
University  of  Bonn  (1876-77);  was  professor  of 
dassics  and  Hebrew  in  Cheshunt  College,  Herts 
(1877-95);  principal  and  professor  of  Biblical  exe- 
flesis  and  theology  there  (1895-1905).  Since  1905, 
when  Cheshunt  College  was  removed  to  Cambridge, 
he  has  been  its  senior  theological  tutor.    He  was  a 


member  of  the  board  of  theological  studiee  and  of 
oriental  languages  in  London  Univenity  in  1901- 
1906«  and  examiner  on  H^rew  in  the  same  institii- 
tion  in  1903-07.  ''  In  Old-Testament  criticiBm  he 
accepts  the  main  conclusions  of  Kuenen  and  Well- 
hausen  as  definitely  established,  but  adopts  an  at- 
titude of  reserve  toward  more  recent  theories  of 
Cheyne,  Marti,  and  others;  in  dogmatic  theology 
he  regards  with  sympathy  the  views  of  Ritachl  and 
Hermann;  in  New-Testament  criticism  he  a^piees  in 
the  main  with  Hamack,  although  adopting  a  some- 
what conservative  attitude,  regaixling  with  disfavor 
the  conclusions  of  Schmiedel  and  Van  Manen." 
Besides  contributing  the  commentary  on  Isaiah  to 
The  Century  Bible  (1902)  and  on  Eiekiel  to  The  Tern- 
pU  BibU  (1905),  he  has  translated  E.  Schrader^s 
Cuneiform  InscripUons  and  the  Old  Testament  (Lon- 
don, 1889)  and  ha<^  written  Primer  of  Hebrew  Antiq- 
uiHes  (1895). 

WHITFIELD,  EDWARD  ELIHU:  Plymouth 
Brother;  b.  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Nov.  5,  1848. 
He  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1874),  and  the  University  of  Heiddberg,  and  after 
being  a  private  tutor  at  Oxford,  was  modem  lan- 
guage master  at  Sir  Joseph  Williamson's  School, 
Rochester  (1889-99),  lecturer  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce at  University  College,  Liverpool  (1899-1901), 
and  modem  language  master  at  Rutlish  School, 
Merton,  Surrey  (1901-04)  and  King  Edward  VU.'s 
School,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  (1904-05).  In  1905 
he  retired  from  active  life.  Besides  editing  J.  N. 
Darby's  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament  (4 
parts,  London,  188^-89)  and  W.  KeDy's  expos- 
tions  of  Mark  and  John  (2  vols.,  1907-08),  he  has 
written  Outlines  of  Old  Testament  Study,  Historical 
and  Critical  (1883). 

WHTTGIFT,  JOHN:    Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
b.  at  Great  Grimsby  (30  m.  n.e.  61  Lincoln),  Eng- 
huid,  in  1530  (15337);  d.  at  Lambeth  (2  m.  a.  of 
Charing  Cross,  London)  Feb.  29,  1604.    He  studied 
at  Queen's  College  and  at  Pembroke  Hall,   Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1553-54;   M.A.,  1557;  B.D.,  1563); 
was  fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  1555-67 ;  took 
holy  orders,  1560;  was  rector  of  Teveraham,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 1560-72;  became  chaplain  to  the  biahop 
of  Ely,  1560;  was  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  di- 
vinity, 1563-67;   master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  1567; 
master  of  Trinity  College,  1567-77;  regius  profes- 
sor of  divinity,  1567-69;  became  prebendary  of  £ly, 
1568;  dean  of  Lincoln,  1571;   prebendary  of  Nas- 
sington  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  and  rector  of 
Laceby,  Lincolnshire,  1572;   bishop  of  Worcester, 
1577;  and  in  1583  was  raised  to  the  primacy.     He 
headed  the  prelatical  party,  and  for  years  carried 
on  a  controversy  with  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  great 
champion  of  Puritanism.    When  raised  to  the  i»t- 
macy,  Whitgift  was  in  position  to  carry  out  repres- 
sive measures  against  the  Puritan  party.    Agreeing 
to  identify  himself  absolutely  with  the  cause  of  uni- 
formity, he  obtained  a  free  hand  from  Elisabeth. 
In  the  stifling  of  Puritanism  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  coercive  policy  he  was  determined.   In  1583 
he  drew  up  a  series  of  stringent  articles  which, 
among  other  things,  required,  for  the  exerdse  of 
ecclesiastical  functions,  a  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the 
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Sook  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  acceptance  of  the 
T*hirty-nme  Articles.    In  1584  he  drew  up  his  in- 
terrogations, to  be  administered  to  any  of  the  clergy 
mrhom  the  amended  court  of  high  commission  saw 
fit  to  question.    Although  this  evoked  strong  pro- 
tjeet  and  remonstrance,  Whitgift  refused  to  show 
Sweater  moderation,  and  followed  up  his  policy  with 
t;he  Staivchamber  decree  of  1586,  prohibiting  any 
manuscript  from  being  set  up  in  type  until  it  had 
been  read  and  licensed  by  the  archbishop  or  the 
bishop  of  London.    He  was  the  object,  later,  of  a 
series  of  attacks  printed  secretly  by  the  Puritans. 
In  1595  he  drew  up  the  Lambeth  Articles  (q.v.), 
inrhich  adopted  imqualifyingly  the  Calvinist  views 
of  predestination  and  election.    These  were  the  re- 
sult of  a  request,  from  the  Calvinist  leaders  of  Cam- 
bridge, for  him  to  pronounce  authoritatively  in  their 
favor  at  Cambridge.    He  won  the  favor  of  James 
YI.  of  Scotland  (James  I.  of   England)  and  the 
confidence    of    the   officers  of  State.      Whitgift's 
character  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  contem- 
poraries;   he  was  not  self-indulgent,  despite  the 
pomp  of  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  he  was  said 
to  be  pious  and  earnest  in  his  labors.    But  the  ani- 
mosities aroused  by  his  policy  of  coercion  lived  long 
after  him,  causing  his  better  qualities  to  be  over- 
looked.   His  Works  appeared,  edited  for  the  Parker 
Society  by  John  Ayre  (3  vols.,  Cambridge,  1851-54). 
Bibuoobapbt:    Illuatrative  documents  are  reproduced  in 
Gee  and  Hardy,  DoeumerUSt  pp.  481  eqq.    Consult:    J. 
Stiype,  Life  and  AcU  of  John  Whitoift,  2  parts,  Oxford, 
1718,  new  ed.,  1822;  O.  Paule.  Life  .  .  .  of  John  Whitgift, 
London,  1612;    Life  of  John  Whitgift,  added  to  D.  W. 
Garrow,  Hi$t.  and  Antiquities  of  Croyden,  Croyden,  1818; 
W.  Maskell,  Hiat.  of  the  Marprdate  Controversy,  London, 
1845;    C.  Wordsworth,  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  4  vols., 
London,  1853;    W.  F.  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishopa  of 
Canterbury,  vol.  v.,  12  vols.,  London,  18(K)-76;  C.  H.  and 
T.  Cooper,  Athen€s  Cantahrigienses,  vol.  ii.,  Lcmdon,  1861; 
E.  Arber,  Introductory  Sketch  to  the  Martin  Marprdate 
Controversy,  London,  1870;   W.  dark.  The  Anglican  Ref- 
armation.  New  York,  1879;    J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church 
in  England,  i.  467,  472-475  et  passim,  vol.  ii.  passim, 
London,  1897;   W.  H.  Frera,  The  English  Church  {1668- 
1626),  London,  1904;   Cambridge  Modem  History*  ii.  161, 
592,  597,  New  York,  1904;   DNB,  bd.  129-137. 

WHITMAN,  MARCUS:  Congregational  mis- 
sionary and  pioneer;  b.  at  RushviUe,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
4,  1802;  d.  at  Waiilatpu,  Ore.,  Nov.  29,  1847.  He 
was  educated  privately  and  then  studied  medicine 
at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  after  which  he  practised  as  a 
physician  in  Canada  for  four  years,  removing  in 
1828  to  Wheeler,  N.  Y.  In  1835  he  went,  with  a 
missionary  named  Samuel  Parker,  to  study  Amen- 
ican  Indian  conditions  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  view  to  introducing 
Christianity  among  them;  and  so  favorable  were 
the  prospects  among  Flathead  and  Nez  Perces  tribes 
in  what  is  now  Wyoming  that  Whitman  returned  to 
New  York  to  organize  a  mission,  while  Parker  con- 
tinued his  way  in  search  of  sites  for  missionary  sta- 
tions. Early  in  1836  Whitman  and  his  companions 
set  out,  reaching  Walla  Walla  in  September,  and 
making  his  first  center  at  Waiilatpu,  near  that  post. 
In  1842  he  was  transferred  by  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  to  a  mis- 
sionary station  near  Fort  ColviUe,  but  he  almost 
immediately  started  on  a  return  journey  to  the  east, 
wishing  to  obtain  helpers  in  view  of  the  rapid  immi- 
gration into  Oregon  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


missionary  activity  among  the  Indians.  He  gained 
the  retention  of  the  posts  at  Waiilatpu  and  Clear- 
water, but  had  not  enough  time  to  secure  the  assist- 
ants he  desired.  During  his  return  journey  he 
acted  as  guide  and  physician  to  a  large  emigrant 
caravan,  and  on  reaching  Waiilatpu  he  resumed  his 
misfionary  labors.  In  1847,  however,  an  epidemic 
of  measles  among  the  Cayuse  caused  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  fatalities  that  Whitman  and  the  other  mis- 
sionaries were  beUeved  to  be  using  black  magic 
against  them;  and  the  Indians  accordingly  attacked 
the  mission  and  killed  him  and  fifteen  others. 

Apart  from  his  importance  as  a  missionary,  Whit- 
man was  the  man  who,  above  all  others,  roused  pop- 
ular interest  in  Oregon  and  thus  largely  promoted 
its  settlement.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to 
be  little  evidence  for  the  common  belief  that  he  dis- 
covered a  plot  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  ob- 
tain Oregon  for  England  by  colonizing  it  from  Can- 
ada, and  that  his  trip  of  1842  was  to  secure  Amer- 
ican immigrants  to  forestall  such  action.  Equally 
fictitious  is  the  story  that,  when  reaching  Wai^iing- 
ton  to  expose  this  plot,  he  found  the  United  States 
about  to  exchange  Oregon  for  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland, and  that  his  representations  prevented 
this  exchange  and  thus  secured  the  retention  of  the 
territory. 

Bibuography:  W.  Barrows,  Oregon;  the  Struggle  for  Po- 
ssesion, Boston,  1884;  J.  G.  Craighead,  The  Story  of  A»  ir- 
ens  Whitman,  PhUadelphia,  1895;  O.  W.  Nixon,  hovs 
Marcus  Whitman  eased  Oregon,  ChieaKO,  1896;  idsn*.. 
Whitman's  Rids  through  Sasage  Lands,  ib.  1905;  W.  A. 
Mowry,  Marcus  Whitman  and  the  Early  Days  of  Oregon, 
New  York,  1901;  W.  I.  MarshaU,  History  vs.  ths  **  Whii- 
man  saved  Oregon  "  Story,  privately  printed,  Chieaco,  1904; 
C.  W.  Smith,  A  Contribution  toward  a  Bibliography  of 
Marcus  Whitman,  Seattle,  1908;  M.  Eeils,  Marcus  TTAO- 
man:  Pathfinder  and  Patriot,  ib.  1909. 

WmrON,  JAMES  MORRIS:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  11,  1833.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  College  (A.B.,  1853),  and,  after  being 
rector  of  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New  Haven, 
Ck>nn.  (1854r-64),  was  pastor  of  the  First  Ck>ngre- 
gational  Church,  Lynn,  Mass.  (1865-69),  and  of  the 
North  Congregational  Church  in  the  same  city 
(1869-75);  principal  of  Williston  Seminary,  East- 
hampton,  Mass.  (1876-78);  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  (1879-85),  and 
of  Trinity  Congregational  Church,  New  York  City 
(1886-91);  acting  professor  of  ethics  in  the  Mead- 
ville  Theological  School  (1893-94),  and  acting  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Haworth,  N.  J. 
(1898-1901).  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  The  Outlook  since  1897.  He  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Religions  since  1899.  In 
theology  he  is  a  "  conservative-liberal "  with  a 
"  monistic  basis."  He  is  the  author  of  Latin  Lessons 
(Boston,  1860);  Greek  Lessons  (New  York,  1861); 
Select  Orations  of  Lysias  (Boston,  1875);  Is  Eternal 
Punishment  Endless?  (New  York,  1876;  maintain- 
ing that  endless  punishment  is  not  decisively 
revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  thus  raising  a 
question  as  to  his  further  fellowship  in  the  Congre- 
gational body,  which  was  decided  in  his  favor  by 
a  council  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1879);  Six  Weeks' 
Preparation  for  Reading  Ccssar  (Boston,  1877); 
Essay  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Idatthew  (1880); 
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Beyond  the  Shadow,  or  the  Goepel  of  the  Resurrection 
(New  York,  1881);  The  EvUtUion  of  RevdaHon 
(1885);  Three  Months*  Preparation  for  Reading 
Xenophon  (in  collaboration  with  his  daughter,  1885); 
The  Divine  Satisfaction  (1886);  Turning  Paints  of 
Thought  and  Conduct  (1887);  The  Law  of  Liberty 
(1888);  New  Paints  to  Old  Texts  (1889);  What  of 
Samudf  (1890) ;  Gloria  Patn,  or  Talks  on  the  THn- 
ity  (1892);  Reconsiderations  and  Reenfarcements 
(1896);  Mirades  and  Supernatural  Religion 
(1903);  and  Interludes,  Ethical,  Social  and  Theo- 
logical (1910). 

WHTTSITT,  WILLIAM  HETH:  Baptist;  b. 
near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  25,  1841;  d.  at  Rich- 
mond Jan.  20,  1911.  He  was  educated  at  Union 
University  (1857-60),  dropping  his  studies  during 
the  Civil  War  to  become  private,  later  chaplain,  in 
the  Confederate  Army  (1861-65).  He  then  studied 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  (1866-67),  later  taking 
a  course  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Seininary  (1867- 
1869),  as  well  as  at  Leipsic  (1869-70)  and  at  Ber- 
lin (1870-71);  he  was  pastor  at  the  Mill  Creek 
Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (1865-^),  and  for  part 
of  the  year  1872  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  chim;h  at 
Albany,  Ga.,  when  he  received  an  appointment  as 
professor  of  BibUcal  introduction  and  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, of  which  he  was  president  from  1895  to  1899. 
About  1880  he  saw  for  the  first  time  materials  which 
led  him  to  believe  that  among  English  antipedobap- 
tists  immersion  was  not  in  use  till  1641.  Publican 
tion  of  statements  embodjring  these  materials  educed 
assaults  upon  him  as  not  supporting  his  denomina- 
tion, and  these  were  intensified  by  the  publication 
of  his  Question  in  Baptist  History  (Louisville,  1896). 
Feeling  it  best  for  the  institution  over  which  he  had 
presided  that  he  should  retire,  he  did  so  and  for 
two  years  held  no  office.  The  publication  of  his 
articles  and  his  book  occasioned  a  sharp  controversy 
respecting  the  right  and  duty  of  a  historian  in  a  de- 
nominational school  to  exercise  an  untranuneled 
freedom  in  the  expression  of  conclusions  as  to  his- 
torical facts.  After  1901  he  was  professor  of  philoso- 
phy in  Richmond  College,  Va.  Besides  being  an  as- 
sociate editor  of  Johnson's  Universal  Cydopcedia 
(1894),  he  wrote  History  of  the  Rise  of  Infant  Baptism 
(Louisville,  Ky.,  1878);  History  of  Communion 
Among  Baptists  (1880);  Origin  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  (New  York,  1888);  Life  and  Times  of  Judge 
Caleb  Wallace  (Louisville,  1888);  Annals  of  a  Scotch- 
Irish  FamUy--ihe  Whitsitts  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
(1904);  and  Genealogy  of  Jefferson  Davis  (1908). 

WHITSUNDAY.    See  Pentecost,  II. 

WHITTmGHAM,  WILLIAM.  See  Sternhold, 
Thomas. 

WHYTE,  ALEXANDER:  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land; b.  at  Kirriemuir  (14  m.  n.  of  Dundee),  For- 
farshire, Jan.  13,  1837.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  (M.A.,  1862)  and  at  New 
College,  Edinburgh  (1862-66);  was  assistant  min- 
ister of  Free  St.  John's,  Glasgow  (1866-70);  then 
assistant  minister,  and,  later  (1873),  minister  of 
Free  St.  (George's,  Edinburgh;  and,  in  1909,  be- 
came professor  of  New-Testament  literature  and 


principal  of  New  College,  EdinbuiiE^  He  has  writ^ 
ten  Commentary  an  the  Shorter  Catechism  (Edin- 
burgh, 1882);  Bunyan  Characters  (4  series,  1893- 
1908);  Samud  Rutherford  and  some  of  his  Corrt- 
sponderUs  (1894);  Jaodb  Behmen:  An  Appreciation 
(1894);  Lancelot  Andrewes  and  his  Private  Devotions 
(1895);  Four  Temperaments  (London,  1895,  rassue, 
1910);  Bible  Characters  (6  vols.,  Edinburgji,  1896- 
1902);  Santa  Teresa:  An  Appreciation  (1897,  re- 
issue, 1910);  Father  John  of  the  Greek  Church  (189S}; 
Sir  Thomas  Browne:  An  Appreciation  (1898;: 
Characters  and  Characteristics  of  WiRiam  Law  (1898) ; 
Newman:  An  Appreciation  (1901);  Bishop  BtUler: 
An  Appreciation  (1903);  The  Apostle  Paul  (1903); 
Walk,  Conversation,  Character  of  Jesus  Christ  Our 
Lard  (1905);  and  Thomas  Shepard,  Pilgrim  Fathtr 
and  Founder  of  Harvard  (1909). 

WIBEL,  vil)el,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN:  German 
theolo^an;  b.  at  Emsbach  near  Oehring«i  (35  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  May  3,  1711;  d.  at  Langenbuig 
(48  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  May  10,  1772.  He  pre- 
pared for  the  imiversity  at  Oehringen,  and  studied 
at  Jena  under  Buddeus  and  Johann  Geozig  Walch 
(qq.v.),  1728-32,  especially  busying  himself  with 
church  history;  he  became  chaplain  at  Wilherm»- 
dorf  near  Nuremberg  in  1732,  where  he  began  to 
write  history;  in  1746  he  was  called  as  teacher  and 
assistant  preacher  to  the  gymnasium  at  Oehringen, 
where  he  undertook  extensive  researches  in  the 
archives;  he  went  as  court  preacher  to  Langenburg 
in  1749,  where  he  remained,  exercising  a  wholesome 
and  extended  influence.  His  literary  activity  began 
as  early  as  1733  with  a  collection  of  poems  on  the 
Order  of  Salvation  (q.v.).  In  Wilhermsdorf  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  Jews,  planned  a  new  edition 
of  the  Masorah  parva  and  collected  material  for  a 
Codex  diplomaticus  on  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and 
came  into  connection  with  Johann  Heinrich  (Dlal- 
lenberg  (q.v.).  His  later  work  resulted  in  the 
production  of  his  chief  writing,  Hohenlohische 
Kirchen-  und  Reformaiionshistorie  (4  vols.,  Ansbach, 
1752-55),  an  impartial  and  worthy  compilation 
which,  with  the  adjunct  Codex  diplomaticus,  con- 
tained much  original  material  and  is  indispensable 
as  a  source.  On  his  reUgious  side  Wlbel  was 
an  orthodox  Lutheran  and  somewhat  pietistic, 
and  his  activities  were  worthy  and  far-reaching. 

(G.  BOSSEBT.) 
Bibuoorapbt:    E.  F.  Neubauer,  Naehriehi  von  den  jetst- 
Ubenden  .  .  .  TheoloQen  in  .  .  .  DevUMand,  pp.    10,  20 
sqq.,  ZQlIichau,  1743;  ADB,  xlii.  300-301. 

WIBALD  OF  STABLO:  Statesman  and  abbot 
of  Corvey  (q.v.);  b.  near  the  abbey  of  CJorvey  in 
1098;  d.  at  Butellia  m  Macedonia  July  19,  1158. 
He  received  his  education  in  various  cloister  schools, 
including  that  of  (Ik>rvey;  took  vows  in  the  abbey 
of  Waussor  after  being  head  of  the  school  there;  in 
1118  he  went  to  the  abbey  of  Stablo-Malmedy  (25 
m.  s.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle),  and  in  1130  became  its 
head;  he  undertook  the  reformation  of  the  abbey 
with  success;  under  Lothair  (1125-37)  he  was  called 
to  the  court  and  employed  in  diplomatic  miRsiona 
between  king  and  pope;  in  1137  he  accompanied 
the  king  to  Italy,  and  was  chosen  abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  retire.  His  in- 
fluence increased  under  Oonrad  III.,  and  his  advice 
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was  sought  on  all  important  matters.  After  1146 
he  purposed  to  devote  himself  to  his  cloister,  but  in 
October  of  the  same  year  was  made  abbot  of  Corvey. 
When  Conrad  entered  upon  a  crusadei  he  had  his 
son  Heinrich  made  king  and  placed  him  under  the 
tutelage  of  Wibald.  His  appointment  to  Corvey 
caused  opposition  there,  and  even  an  attempt  to 
murder  Mm.  In  1149  he  was  again  sent  to  Rome, 
this  time  with  Arnold  of  Wied;  and  he  was  also  en- 
gaged deeply  in  the  imperial  controversies  of  the 
time,  being  part  of  the  time  in  the  field  with  the 
army,  and  often  engaged  in  diplomatic  missions  to 
Rome.  After  the  death  of  Conrad  in  1152,  Wibald 
became  adviser  to  Frederick  Barbarossa,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  the  Italian  expedition.  He  was  by 
him  sent  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  1154r-55, 
and  a  second  time  in  1157-58;  it  was  on  his  return 
from  this  second  mission  that  he  met  sudden  death, 
though  whether  by  poison  is  not  made  out.  In  1159 
his  remains  were  taken  to  Corvey. 

His  principal  and  most  praiseworthy  activities 
were  exercised  as  the  mediator  between  the  Church 
and  the  Empire,  and  his  death  was  followed  by  ad- 
versity to  both. 
BiBUOORAPHY:  A  pATt  of  a  eoUeetion  of  letter*  ie  preeervcd 

and  published  in  the  Bibliotksea  rtmm  G^rmanorum,  i. 

76  eqq.,  Berlin,  1864.     Consult:    J.  Janssen,  Wibald  9on 

Stablo  und  Con^y,  Manster,  1864;  ADB,  zUL  298  sqq. 

WIBERT  OF  RAVENNA.    See  Guibebt. 

WICHERN,  vt'c&rn,  JOHANN  HINRICH: 
Founder  of  the  Innere  Mission  (q.v.);  b.  at  Ham- 
burg Apr.  21,  1808;  d.  there  Apr.  7,  1881.  He 
studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city  and  at 
Gottingen  and  Berlin.  In  Berlin  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  philanthropists  Baron  von  Kott- 
witz  and  Dr.  Julius,  the  latter  a  physician  who  ad- 
vocated prison  reform.  After  his  return  to  Hambiirg 
Wichem  immediately  plunged  into  Sunday-school 
work,  which  had  been  founded  upon  the  English 
model  by  Pastor  Rautenberg.  In  this  way  he  gained 
the  deepest  insight  into  the  desolate  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  became  convinced  that  the  most  aban- 
doned children  could  be  helped  only  by  the  erection 
of  an  asylum.  With  this  his  life-work  may  be  sud 
to  have  begun.  His  ideal  of  such  an  asylum  was  to 
have  it  resemble  a  village  with  small  houses  in  which 
every  child  should  be  recognized  and  educated  ac- 
cording to  his  individuality;  it  should  harbor  a 
family  in  different  groups,  the  members  of  which 
shared  life  and  work  as  sisters  and  brothers,  each 
group  being  guided  by  an  assistant.  A  respected 
syndic  of  Hamburg,  Sieveking,  offered  him  a  small 
house  with  garden  and  field,  the  so-called  Rauhe 
Haus  in  Horn,  a  suburb  of  Hamburg.  Hither  Wich- 
em removed  in  1833  with  his  mother  and  his  sister 
Therese,  taking  into  the  establishment  twelve  most 
unpromising  boys.  In  the  day  time  they  were  in- 
structed in  practical  employments,  such  as  tailor- 
ing, cleaning,  and  gardening,  and  in  the  evening 
Wichem  taught  them  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
singing,  and  Biblical  history.  In  the  course  of  time 
one  family  house  was  erected  after  another;  girls 
were  also  received  in  special  houses.  Still  more  im- 
portant than  his  work  in  behalf  of  children  was  his 
epoch-making  education  of  helpers  not  only  for  the 
education  of  children,  but  also  for  service  among  the 


people  in  newly  opened  fields  of  labor.  From  year 
to  year  the  Rauhe  Haus  became  more  widely  known, 
more  frequently  visited,  and  imitated  as  a  model, 
and  its  founder  was  asked  to  supply  workers.  As 
his  personal  connections  and  correspondence  be- 
came more  extended,  he  edited  after  1844  Die  Flie- 
genden  BllUer  aus  dem  Rauhen  Hause.  It  became 
the  organ  of  that  entire  charitable  work  in  the  dif- 
ferent German  EvangeUcal  state  chiu*ches  which 
received  the  collective  name  of  Innere  Mission  (q.v.) 
in  distinction  from  the  mission  to  the  heathen.  A 
famine  caused  by  failures  of  crops  and  destructive 
floods  in  Upper  Silesia  in  1848  induced  Wichem  to 
extend  his  charitable  activity  to  that  region.  With 
eleven  brethren  he  superintended  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  especially  gathered  together  destitute  chil- 
dren. The  lasting  fruit  of  his  efforts  there  was  the 
orphans'  home  at  Warschowitz.  Long  before  the 
revolution  of  1848  Wichem  had  pointed  out  the 
dangers  which  threatened  to  arise  from  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  masses  and  the  need  of  the  work  of 
home  missions,  but  had  preached  to  deaf  ears.  Only 
after  the  catastrophe  wajs  it  possible  for  him  to  bring 
the  associations  serving  the  different  purposes  of 
home  missions  into  an  organic  connection.  He  took 
the  most  prominent  part  in  the  first  German  Evan- 
gelical church  diet  (Sept.  21-23, 1848),  which  power- 
fully aroused  the  spirit  of  repentance  and  faith  and 
awakened  hundreds  of  brave  Evangelicals  to  new 
efforts  in  the  renewal  of  Christian  life  among  the 
people.  In  1852  King  Frederic  William  IV.  granted 
the  brethren  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  the  privilege  of 
acting  as  overseers  in  the  Prussian  prison  service; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Prussian  government 
commissioned  Wichem  to  visit  the  prisons  through- 
out the  monarchy,  to  investigate  their  conditions, 
and  to  suggest  means  of  correcting  existing  defects. 
In  this  connection  he  was  appointed  coimcilor  in  the 
ministry  of  the  interior  and  a  supreme  church  coun- 
cilor. In  Berlin  Wichem  founded  in  1858  a  second 
institution,  the  EvangeUsches  Johannisstif t,  its  work 
to  be  along  the  same  general  lines  as  those  of  the 
Rauhe  Haus. 

Among  his  most  noted  writings  were  Die  Innere 
Mission  der  detUschen  eoangeliachen  Kirche  (Ham- 
burg, 1849);  Die  Behandlung  der  Verbrecher  und 
enUasaenen  Strdflinge  (1853) ;  Der  Dienst  der  Frauen 
in  der  Kirche  (1858).  His  OeeammeUe  Schrifien  ap- 
peared in  6  vols.,  Hamburg,  1901-08. 

(H.  Rahlenbeck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Biographies  have  been  written  by  F.  Olden- 
bezs.  2  vols.,  Hambuig,  1882^7;  O.  Schnixer,  Calw,  1904; 
£.  Knodt,  Heibom.  1908;  and  H.  Petrich,  Hamburg. 
1908.  Consult  also  the  literature  under  Innerb  MzasiON; 
Sch&fer,  in  Monat—chriSt  fikr  Innere  Mission,  1882,  pp. 
443  sqq.,  1894,  pp.  489  sqq.,  1898,  pp.  313  sqq.;  P.  Schaff, 
Oermany;  iU  Univeraitiea,  Theology*  and  Rdioion,  chap, 
xxxviii..  PhUadelphia,  1857;  M.  Hennig.  J.  H.  Wichema 
Lebennoerk  in  seiner  Btdeutung  fQr  das  deutsehe  Volk^ 
Hamburg,  1908. 

WICKED  BIBLE.  See  Biblb  Vebsions,  B,  IV., 
5  9. 

WICKEDNESS:  A  term  which  has  varied  con- 
notations in  dogmatics  according  to  its  general  o» 
individual  application.  In  the  former  sense  it  im^ 
plies  the  destruction  caused  by  sin  in  its  active  as« 
pect  (Gen.  vi.  5;  Ps.  zdv.  23;  Isa.  ziii.  11;  Jer.  ii. 
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10)  and  merits  condemnation  and  death  (Jer.  xviii. 
8;  zxxY.  17;  Esek.  zviU.  26;  ndii.  13).  Wicked- 
ness is  essentially  the  active  aspect  of  shi,  and  con- 
notes a  false  tendency  of  the  reason  and  the  will 
which  is  pendstent  sjid  determined  in  its  course 
(Jer.  ix.  3;  Rom.  i.  29).  It  is  the  self-centered  pride 
in  which  the  natural  man  identifies  himself  with  his 
sinful  impulses  (Jer.  viii.  6;  I  Cor.  v.  8),  and  despite 
its  reprehensibility  and  condemnation  (Ps.  xdv.  23; 
Isa.  xiii.  11),  it  is  ineradicable  (Jer.  vi.  7;  viii.  6,  ix. 
3;  Nah.  iii.  19).  Naturally  the  term  "  wickedness  " 
can  be  applied  in  this  sense  to  individuals,  since  the 
sinfulness  of  each  man  may  be  regarded  either  as 
particular  or  general,  according  as  preeminence  is 
given  to  personal  responsibility  or  to  the  universal 
corruption  of  sin  (Wisd.  d  Sol.,  ii.  21;  I  Pet.  ii.  1). 

As  applied  to  the  individual,  wickedness  connotes 
unholy  delight  in  the  intentional  infliction  of  injury 
on  others  (Esther  viii.  3;  Ps.  Uv.  5),  as  well  as  pride 
at  success  in  working  harm  (Matt.  xxii.  18;  Eph. 
iv.  31;  Col,  iii.  8).  Ferocity,  cruelty,  revenge,  and 
calimmy  are  forms  in  which  wickedness  is  mani- 
fested, while  destructiveness  and  malice  often  re- 
ceive modifications  from  it. 

The  ancient  classification  of  sins  as  those  of  ig- 
norance, weakness,  and  malice,  current  since  St. 
Augustine,  finds  its  justification  in  the  general  con- 
cept of  wickedness,  though  it  is  inadequate.  Jo- 
hium  Gerhard  divided  sins  into  involuntary,  or 
those  committed  from  ignorance  and  weakness,  and 
voluntary,  or  those  done  with  malice  prepense. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  ethical  religion,  a  dLstino- 
tion  may  be  drawn  between  sins  of  ignorance  and 
those  committed  knowingly,  the  latter  being  di- 
visible into  sins  of  weakness  and  of  malice,  and  it  is 
also  permissible  to  distinguish  between  conscious 
and  unconscious  sins  as  well  as  between  those  which 
are  voluntary  and  such  as  are  involuntary. 

(L.  Lbmmb.) 

WICKHAH,  EDWARD  CHARLES:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Hammersmith  (7  m.  w.  of  St.  Paul's, 
London)  Dec.  7,  1834.  He  received  his  education 
at  Winchester  College,  and  at  New  (College,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1856;  M.A.,  1859;  D.D.,  1894);  was  made 
deacon  in  1857,  and  priest  in  1859;  fellow  and  tutor 
of  New  College,  1859-73;  Whitehall  preacher,  1872- 
1873;  headmaster  of  Wellington  College,  1873-93; 
dean  of  Lincoln  since  1894;  honorary  fellow  of  New 
College,  1894  to  the  present  time;  and  select  preacher 
at  Oxford,  1866-67, 1883-85, 189&-97,  and  1901-03. 
He  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  Horace, 
his  labors  resulting  in  Horace,  Works  with  Comment 
tary  and  Notes  (2  vols.,  London,  1874  sqq.),  Opera 
(1901),  and  Horace  for  English  Readers.  Translation 
(1903).  He  is  the  author  also  of  WeUingUm  College 
Sermons  (1887);  Notes  and  Questions  on  the  Cate- 
chism (1892,  latest  ed.,  1899);  Notes  on  the  Prayer 
Book  (1895,  latest  ed.,  1902);  and  Questions  to  He- 
brews (1910). 

WICKSTBEDy  PHILIP  HENRY:  English  Uni- 
tarian; b.  at  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  25,  1844.  He 
was  educated  at  University  College  and  at  Man- 
chester New  College,  London  (A.B.,  University  of 
London,  1864),  and  in  1867  entered  the  ministry; 
he  held  pastorates  at  Taunton  (1867-70),  Dukin- 


field,  near  Manchester  (1870-74),  and  Portland 
Street  Chapel,  London  (1874-87).  In  1897  he  re- 
tired from  the  ministry,  but  since  1887  has  been  a 
lecturer  in  the  University  Extension  movement. 
He  has  written  Dante  (six  sermons;  London,  1879); 
Alphabet  of  Economic  Science,  i.  (1888);  Hendrik 
Ibsen  (lectures;  1891);  The  Religion  of  Time  and 
the  Religion  of  Eternity  (1899);  Dante  and  Oiovanni 
dd  VirgUio  (in  collaboration  with  E.  G.  Gardner; 
1901);  Studies  in  Theology  (in  collaboration  with 
E.  Carpenter;  1903);  and  The  Common  Sense  qf 
Political  Economy  (1910). 

WIDOWS  m  THE  EARLY  CHURCH.  See 
Deaconess,  I.-II. 

WIDUKIND,  wid'a-kind:  Monk  of  Corvey,  his- 
torian of  the  Saxons;  d.  after  973.  Of  his  life  it  is 
known  only  that  he  was  of  Saxon  origin,  that  about 
940  he  entered  the  famous  Saxon  Benedictine  mon- 
astery of  (Dorvey,  and  that  he  wrote  there  his  Saxon 
history.  Before  he  undertook  this  work,  he  worked 
over  existing  lives  of  saints,  partly  in  rime,  partly 
in  prose,  among  them  P<issio  Theda  virginis  and 
Vita  Pavli  primi  eremita,  but  these  compilations  are 
lost.  'V^dukind  began  his  Rerum  gestarum  Soxomt 
carum  libri  tree  after  962,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
abbess  of  Quedlinburg  Machthild  (Matilda),  the 
youthful  daughter  of  Emperor  Otto  I.  The  fijist 
book  begins  with  the  origin  of  the  Saxons,  teUa  of 
their  landing  in  the  country  called  after  them 
"  Saxon-land,"  their  battles  with  the  Thuringians 
as  allies  of  the  Franks,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  Although  the  author  used  some  sources 
as,  for  instance,  Bede's  "  Church  History,"  he 
followed  almost  entirely  the  popular  accounts 
which,  he  learned  from  epic  songs.  His  account  is 
fragmentary  rather  than  continuous  and  detailed. 
The  first  book  closes  with  the  death  of  Keary 
I.,  king  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons  (936).  The 
second  and  third  book  treat  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  King  Otto  I.  (936-973).  For  the  eariier 
period,  including  the  history  of  Henry  I.,  the  work 
has  only  secondary  value;  for  the  time  of  Otto  I. 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  the  author 
knows  only  the  events  that  happened  in  Saxony  and 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Si^ns. 
Though  a  monk,  he  was  little  interested  in  the  church 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  he  hardly  mentions. 
Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  the  book  is  that  it  por- 
trays vividly  the  views  of  a  sound  and  sturdy  Low 
Saxon  of  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 

(O.  HOLDEBrEkMSSBf.) 

Bzbuoobaprt:  The  editions  of  Widukind'a  work  to  be 
noted  are  M.  Freeh t,  Basel.  1532  (valuable  because  it 
prints  a  lost  manuscript);  Q.  Waits,  in  MOH,  Script., 
iii  <183Q),  408-467;  and  K.  A.  Kehr,  in  ScripL  rer.  Gtrm., 
1904  (contains  Uteratuie  on  Widukind).  Oonsultr  A. 
Gloel,  in  Fortdiungen  mr  deuUcKen  OeackidUe,  iv.  197- 
240,  GAttingen,  1864;  R.  Kdpke,  Widukind  wm  Korvei, 
Berlin,  1867;  O.  Grund,  in  Fonchyngen  gur  deuUcktn 
GeBchiehU,  zi  (1871),  663-692;  J.  Raase.  Widukimi  von 
Korvei,  Rostock,  1880;  C.  Bruckner,  Studien  Mur  Ge- 
wehichU  der  sOehaiachen  Kaiaer,  Basel.  1889:  A.  Ebert, 
OeadnehU  der  Literatur  dea  MiUdaUera  im  Abemdlandt, 
iii.  428-434,  Leipeic.  1889;  1889;  B.  Simson.  in  NA,  icv 
(1890),  666-676;  Wattenbach.  DOQ,  i  (1904).  363-368; 
M.  Herrmann,  Die  LatiniUU  Widvkinde  von  Korvei,  Grafs- 
wald,1907. 

WIED,  HERKAH  von.     SeeHsBHAN  of  Wisd. 
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WIEGAND,  vi'gant,  FRIEDRICH  LUDWIG 
LEONHARD:  Qennan  Protestant;  b.  at  Hanau 
(12  m.  e.  of  Frankfort)  Oct.  14, 1860.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universitieB  of  Marburg,  Leipeio  (Ph.D., 
1886),  Erlangen,  and  GOttingen  (187^-83);  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Lutheran  missionary 
seminary  in  Leipsic,  1883-^7;  in  1891  he  became 
privatrdocent  for  church  history  and  Christian  arche- 
ology at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  and  associate 
professor  in  1899;  in  1902  he  was  called  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  Marburg,  and  since  1907  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  at  Greifswald.  He  has 
written  Der  Erzengd  Michad  in  der  hildenden  Kunat 
(Stuttgart,  1886);  De  ecdesuB  noHane  quid  Widif 
docuerU  (Leipsic,  1891) ;  Eine  Wanderung  durch  die 
r&mUchen  Kaiakomben  (Erlangen,  1893);  Das  Homir 
larium  Karls  des  Gra88en  auf  seine  ureprHngliehe  Ge- 
8taU  hin  untermuM  (Leipsic,  1897);  Enlrieehof  Odilr 
bertwmMailandvberdieTavfe(19^);  DieSteUung 
des  apoeioliechen  S^mboU  im  kirchlMen  Leben  des 
MiiidaUers,  i.  (1899);  Agdbeii  von  Lyon  und  die  Jmt 
denfrage  (Erlangen,  1901);  MaShiain  Veyssikre  La 
Croze  als  Verfasser  der  ersten  deuUfchen  Missionsge^ 
schichU  (Gttteraloh,  1902);  Philipp  der  GrossmUHge 
als  evangelischer  Christ  (Marburg,  1904);  and  Das 
apostolische  Symbol  im  MiUdaUetf  eine  Skizze 
(Giessen,  1904);  and  is  the  editor  of  Kirchliche 
Bewegungen  der  Gegenwart. 

WIENER,  HAROLD  MARCUS:  English  Jew; 
b.  in  London  Oct.  28,  1875.  He  was  educated  at 
(jronville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1897), 
and  in  1901  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Honorable 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  "  defends  the  Mosaic 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  and 
attacks  the  docimientary  and  evolutionary  theories 
of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch."  Besides  many 
briefer  contributions  to  Miarray^s  lUustrcUed  Bible 
Dictionary  (London,  1908)  and  to  theological  peri- 
odicals, among  which  his  "  Legislations  of  Israel 
and  Babylonia  "  (in  the  Journal  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Victoria  Institute,  xli.)  deserves  special  men- 
tion, he  has  written  Studies  in  Biblical  Law  (London, 
(1904),  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism  (Oberlin, 
1909),  and  The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch  (1910). 

WIESELER,  vi'sel-er,  S:ARL:  German  Lutheran 
theologian;  b.  at  Altenzelle,  near  Celle  in  Hanover, 
Feb.  28,  1813;  d.  at  Greifswald  Mar.  11,  1883.  In 
1826  he  entered  the  gymnasium  at  Salswedel,  in 
1831  the  University  of  Grottingen,  where  in  1836  he 
became  repetenty  in  1839  licentiate  of  theology,  lec- 
turing on  Old-  and  New-Testament  exegesis,  and 
1843  associate  professor;  in  1861  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Old-  and  New-Testament  exegesis  at  Kiel; 
and  in  1863  professor  of  the  New  Testament  at 
Greifswald.  In  1870  he  assimied  the  position  also  of 
consistorial  coimdlor  at  Stettin.  Beginning  his  pub- 
lications with  a  prize  essay  published  at  Gdttingen, 
1835,  he  next  wrote  Auxlegung  und  Kriiik  der  apoka^ 
lyptischen  LOeratur  des  A,  und  N.  T.  (1839).  His 
first  principal  work  is  Chnmologische  Synopsis  der  vier 
Evangdien;  ein  Beitrag  zwr  Apologie  der  Evangelien 
und  eoangelischen  Oeschichte  vom  Standpvnkte  der 
Voraussetnmgslosigkeit  (Hamburg,  1843;  Eng. 
transl.,  Chronology  of  the  Forwr  OospdSf  London, 
1864).    Other  works  which  followed  are:   Chrono- 


logie  des  apostoUsehen  Zeitalters  (Hamburg,  1848); 
Kommentar  Hber  den  Brief  Paiidi  an  die  Galaier 
(1859);  Untersvchung  iiber  den  Hefjrderbritf,  nament^ 
lich  seinen  Verfasser  und  seine  Leser  (2  parts,  Kiel, 
1860-61);  BeitrOge  zwr  richtigen  WCrdigung  der 
Evangdien  und  der  evangdischen  Geschichte  (Gotha, 
1869);  Oeschichte  des  Bekenntnisstandes  der  luther^ 
ischen  Kirehe  Pommems  bis  zur  EinfUhrung  der 
Union  (Stettin,  1870);  Ud>er  Rdmer  vii,  7-26  (Greifs- 
wald, 1875);  Die  Christenverfolgungen  der  Cdsaren 
bis  zum  5.  Jahrhundert  (1878);  and  Zur  Oeschichte 
der  neutestamentlichen  Schrift  und  des  Urchristen- 
turns  (Leipsic,  1880).  (O.  ZdCKLBBf.) 

WIFE-HATER  BIBLK  See  Bible  Versions, 
B,  IV.,  I  9. 

WIGAND,  vt'gant,  JOHANN:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Mansfeld  (60  m.  s.e.  of  Brunswick) 
1523;  d.  at  liebemtthl  (63  m.  s.e.  of  Danzig)  Oct. 
21, 1587.  He  studied  theology  at  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  where  he  heard  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
and  Oudger.  In  1541  he  became  teacher  in  the 
school  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Nuremberg,  but  in  1544 
returned  to  Wittenberg  in  order  to  complete  his 
studies.  In  1546  he  became  preacher  in  Mansfeld, 
and  in  1553  at  St.  Ulrich  in  Magdeburg,  where  he 
was  also  town  superintendent,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the  time. 
With  his  younger  colleague  Judex  he  became  one 
of  the  most  zealous  companions  of  Flacius  in  his 
struggle  against  adiaphorism  (see  Adiaphora.), 
Majorism  (see  Majob,  Gbobg;  Majoristic  Con- 
tbovebst),  and  Synergism  (q.v.).  In  1560  he 
went  as  professor  of  theology  to  Jena,  where,  with 
Flacius,  Judex,  and  Musseus,  he  assisted  in  uphold- 
ing Lutheran  orthodoxy.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  he  was  active  as  one  of  the  recorders  in  the 
colloquy  between  Flacius  and  Strigel.  Though  not 
in  entire  accord  with  Flacius,  on  Nov.  25, 1561,  both 
he  and  Flacius  were  deposed  because  of  their  an- 
tagonism to  the  Philippists  (q.v.) .  Wigand  returned 
to  Magdeburg  until,  in  1562,  John  Albrecht  and 
Ulrich  of  Mecklenburg  called  him  as  superintendent 
to  Wismar,  but  he  was  recalled  by  Duke  Johannes 
Wilhelm  to  Jena  in  1568.  He  again  became  involved 
with  Flacius  in  the  controversy  on  hereditary  sin  and 
rupture  between  Flacius  and  the  theologians  of  Jena 
followed.  Meanwhile  Wigand  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
the  duke,  at  whose  request  he  undertook  a  church 
and  school  visitation  in  Thuringia  and  accompanied 
him  in  1570  to  the  Diet  of  Speyer,  but  on  the  death 
of  the  duke  in  1573,  Wigand  and  Hesshusen  were  de- 
posed by  Elector  Augustus.  They  went  to  Bruns- 
wick, where  they  were  received  by  Duke  Julius  and 
Martin  Chemnitz,  and  Wigand  became  professor 
of  theology  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg.  In 
1575  he  was  elected  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Pome- 
sania.  But  a  controversy  soon  broke  out  between 
Hesshusen  and  Wigand  because  of  Hesshusen's 
statement  that  Christ  is  omnipotent,  omniscient, 
etc.,  not  only  concretely,  but  also  that  the  humanity 
possesses  the  same  attributes.  Hesshusen  was  de- 
posed on  May  5,  1577,  and  Wigand  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  his  bishopric  so  that  he 
administered  two  bishoprics  imtil  his  death.  In 
Prussia  not  until  1581  were  the  followers  of  Hess- 
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huaen  and  those  of  Wigand  reconciled,  "^^igandhad 
an  important  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Mag- 
deburg Centuries.  At  first  he  assisted  Fladus  in 
his  great  work  and  then  continued  It  at  'V^^smar  in 
Mecklenburg  together  with  Judex,  Andreas  Cor- 
vinus,  Thomas  Holshttter,  and  Andreas  Schoppen, 
completing  it  from  the  seventh  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  his  mmierous  other  works  may  be 
mentioned:  Caiechiami  majorU  Sidonii  r^vJUUio 
(Magdeburg,  1550);  Argumenia  sacramentariortim 
rrfiUaia  (1557);  Syntagma  «eu  corpus  doctrinot  ex 
Novo  TetlamerUo  (1558;  in  collaboration  with  Judex) ; 
De  adiaphorisHcU  eorrupUlis  (1559);  Ceruura  de 
Victorini  dedaratione  sive  poHus  occuUatione  errorum 
(1502);  De  libera  arbitrio  (1562);  Errores  Majoris 
(1503);  Syntagma  seu  corpus  doetrina  ex  VeUri  Tes- 
tamerUo  coUeetum  (1564);  Argumenta  de  necessitate 
bonorum  operum  r^utoto  (1565) ;  De  communicaUone 
idiomaJtum  (1568);  Von  der  Eihsunde  (1571);  Sep- 
tern  spedra  Manichaorum  (1571);  De  dido  Joannis: 
peccattan  est  anomia  (1574);  Analysis  exegeseos  sao- 
ramentariae  sparsas  in  sede  Lutheri  (1574) ;  In  Evanr 
gdium  Johannis  expHcaOones  (1575);  De  Servetior 
nismo  (1575) ;  De  sacramentarismo  (1584) ;  De  Osian- 
drismo  (1586);  De  SchwenckfddUmo  (1586  and  1587); 
De  ManiehoBismo  renovato  (1587).  Most  of  these 
have  now  only  a  historical  interest. 

(G.  Kawsbau.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  Hia  autobiogmphy  was  printed  in  the  Fort- 
O^MUte  SamnUung,  1738,  pp.  001-020.  The  funeral  ser- 
mon by  C.  SchlOsselbuis  was  issued,  Frankfort,  1591. 
Other  material  sources  are  SchlOaaelbuiv's  Eputola  darU' 
nmorum  thnlogonan,  1624;  J.  Westphal's  BriefaamnUuno* 
ed.  C.  H.  W.  Sillem,  Hambuiv,  1903.  Consult:  M. 
Adam,  Vilm  Oermanortan  theUofforum,  pp.  60  sqq.,  Heidel- 
beiv,  1620;  C.  A.  Salig,  HiatorU  der  avQtiburoxachen  C<m- 
feation,  i.  639  sqq.,  iii.  279  sqq.,  Halle,  1733-35;  J.  O. 
Waloh,  RdigicnsMtreitiokeUen  der  evaTiQeliach-lutheriachen 
Kirehe,  i.  57  sqq.,  iv.  100  sqq.,  Jena,  1733  sqq.;  J.  Q. 
Planck,  OeaehuJUe  de$  jnvteatantiechen  LehrbeoTiff»t  iv.  195 
sqq.,  5  vols.,  Hanover,  1803-09;  J.  W.  Schulte,  BeitrOoe 
Mur  Entttehunoveachichte  der  Ma{fdeb.  CefUvrien,  Neisse, 
1877;  F.  X.  von  Wegele.  OeachichU  der  deutachen  Hie- 
toriographie,  pp.  328  sqq.,  Munich,  1885;  ADB,  sdii.  452 
sqq.;   and  Uie  literature  imder  Maodbbubo  Csntubibs. 

WIGBERT:  First  abbot  of  Fritzlar  (32  m.  n.e. 
of  Marburg);  d.  about  746.  What  little  is  known 
of  Wigbert's  life  is  largely  derived  from  the  account 
by  Servatus  Lupus  of  Ferri^res,  who  compiled  his 
biography  at  the  desire  of  Abbot  Bun  of  Hersfeld, 
but  seems  to  have  possessed  only  meager  informal 
tion  as  he  furnishes  hardly  more  than  the  outlines 
of  the  life  of  his  hero.  [Wigbert  received  his  educa- 
tion in  England  at  the  monasteries  of  Winbrun 
and  Glaston.]  Boniface  induced  Wigbert  to  come 
from  England  to  Grermany  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  charge  of  the  abbey  of  Fritzlar,  and  at  a  later 
time  transferred  him  to  Ordruff,  whence  he  returned 
to  Fritzlar  after  a  few  years  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days.  During  an  invasion  of  the  Saxons  his  corpse 
was  taken  to  Buraburg  and  some  years  afterward 
Lullus  of  Mainz  (q.v.)  transported  it  to  Hersfeld. 
Besides  these  few  facts,  the  biography  contains  only 
the  xisual  valueless  eulogies  of  Uie  saint,  and  a  niun- 
ber  of  miraculous  stories.  The  letters  of  Boniface 
contain  hardly  any  more  information  than  the  biog- 
raphy, there  being  mentioned  a  number  of  persons 
named  Wigbert,  who  can  not  always  be  differenti- 
ated. (A.  Hauck.) 


Bibuoobapbt:  The  Viia  is  by  Senratus  Lupus  (q.v.  for 
editioDs  of  the  "  woria  "),  reproduced  in  ASB,  A.iic.  iiL 
133-137,  ASM,  iii.  1,  pp.  671-682,  MOH,  Script.,  xv.  1 
(1887),  37-43.  and  MPL,  exix.  67SMIM  (other  mMtenaL 
pp.  OM-700).  The  Miraeula  are  in  MGH,  Script^  iv 
(1841),  224-228.  Consult:  F.  Schauert6,  Der  keOi^ 
Wigbert,  Paderhom,  1895;  J.  C.  F.  Bfthr.  GeeekiekU  der 
rdmieehen  Literaiur  im  karoUngieehen  ZeiidUer,  pp.  228. 
456-461,  Cartonihe,  1840;  F.  Sprotte,  Biographie  det  .  .  . 
Servatua  Lupua,  pp.  161  sqq.,  ReKeoabuis,  1880;  A.  Ebert, 
Oeaehie/Oe  der  Literatw  dea  MiUdaUera,  ii.  206,  Leipsic, 
1880;  Rettbeiv,  KD,  i.  593-WW4;  Hauck,  £D.  L  489-490. 

WIGGLESWORTH,  MICHAEL:  New  England 
divine;  b.  probably  in  Yoricshire,  England,  Oct.  28; 
1631;  d.  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  June  10,  1705.  He  was 
brought  to  New  England,  1638;  was  graduated  from 
Harvard,  1651 ;  was  tutor  there,  1652-^54;  studied 
theology,  and  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Charieston  for 
the  winter  of  1653-54;  began  to  preach  at  Maiden 
in  1655,  and  was  pastor  there,  1657-1705.  He  was 
kept  from  officiating  personally  in  the  pulpit  for 
about  twenty  years  because  of  ill-health;  during 
this  time  he  studied  medicine  and  became  a  skilful 
physician.  In  1686  he  resumed  his  pulpit  labors, 
but  continued  to  practise  as  a  physician.  He  was 
the  author  of  The  Day  (^  Doom,  A  Poem  (Cam- 
bridge, 1662,  and  often;  printed  again,  New  York, 
1867;  contains  the  famous  (unsuccessful)  "  Repro- 
bate Infants'  Plea"  against  being  eternally  pun- 
ished); A  Poem  on  the  SancHficaiwn  of  Afflictions 
(1669) ;  and  Meat  out  of  the  Eater  (1670). 

Bibuoobapht:    W.  B.  Sprague,  A  finals  of  the  AmerieoM 
Pulpit,  I  143-146.  New  Yoric.  1859. 

WI6RAM,  GEORGE  VICESIMUS:  Plymouth 
Brother;  b.  at  Walthamstow  (5  m.  n.e.  of  London) 
in  1805;  d.  in  London  Jan.  1,  1879.  He  was  the 
twentieth  child  of  Sir  Robert  Wigram,  one  of  whose 
sons  became  vice-chancellor  in  the  old  court  of  chan- 
cery, and  another  bishop  of  Rochester.  George 
in  1826  entered  at  Queen's  (Ik>llege,  Oxford,  with  the 
view  of  taking  orders.  As  an  undergraduate  he 
came  in  contact  with  James  Harris  and  Benjamin 
Wills  Newton,  both  of  Exeter  (College;  the  three 
were  in  1830  associated  with  J.  N.  Darby  (q.v.)  in 
the  formation  of  a  company  of  Christians  at  Plym- 
outh, who  separated  from  the  organised  churches 
for  "  testimony  "  to  the  unity  of  the  dHiurch,  and 
to  its  direction  by  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  without 
official  rule,  while  awaiting  the  Second  Advent  (see 
Pltmouth  Brethren)  .  Between  1830  and  1838 
Wigram  was  active  in  initiation  of  like  *'  gatherings  " 
at  London;  also  in  superintendence  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  Bible  Concordances,  produced  at  his  expense: 
The  Englishman's  Greek  and  English  Concordance  to 
the  New  Testament  appeared  in  1839,  and  The  Eng- 
lishman's Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance  in  1863. 

In  the  years  1845-50  Wigram  was  prominently 
concerned  in  an  upheaval  which  affected  Bristol  in 
particular.  For  several  years  thenceforth  he  con- 
ducted a  periodical  entitled  The  Present  Testimony. 
In  1856  he  produced  a  hymnal  under  the  title  of 
Hymns  for  the  Little  Flock.  In  1866,  at  another 
critical  juncture,  he  gave  his  support  to  Darby 
when  the  leader's  doctrine  introduced  further 
dissension.  Wigram  will  rank  as  a  devotional 
writer.  E.  E.  Whitfield. 

Bibuogeapiit:     E.  D[eimett],  Memorials  pf  ike  Minietrw 
of  G.  V.  W.,  2d  ed.,  London,  1881. 
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WILBERFORCE,  ERUEST  ROLAND:  Church 
of  Kngland,  bishop  of  Chichester;  b.  at  Brightstone, 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Jan.  22,  1840;  d.  at  Bem- 
biidge  (9  m.  e.  of  Newport),  Isle  of  Wight,  Sept. 
9, 1907.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  Ck>llege,  Ox- 
ford (B.A.,  1864);  was  ordered  deacon  (1864)  and 
ordained  priest  (1865);  was  curate  of  Cuddesdon 
(1864-66),  and  of  Lea,  Lincolnshire  (1866);  rector 
of  Middleton-Stony,  Oxfordshire  (1866-69);  vicar 
of  Seaforth,  Lancastershire  (1872^78);  canon  of 
Winchester  and  warden  of  the  Wilberforce  Mission- 
ary College,  V^chester  (1878-^).  He  was  chap- 
lain to  his  father  while  bishop  of  Oxford  (1864-69), 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  same  prelate  wldle  bishop 
of  Winchester  (1869-73),  and  sub-almoner  to  the 
queen  (1871-82) .  In  1882  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Newcastle,  whence  he  was  translated,  in  1895,  to 
the  see  of  Chichester. 

WILBERFORCE,   SAMUEL:     Church  of  Eng- 
land,   bishop   of   Winchester,    father    of    Ernest 
Roland  Wilberforce  (q.  v.);  b.  at  Clapham,  Lon- 
don, Sept.  7, 1805;  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  at 
Abinger  (30  m.  s.w.  of  London),  Surrey,  July  19, 
1873.    He  was  a  son  of  the  philanthropist  William 
Wilberforce  (q.v.),  studied  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1826;   M.A.,  1829;   D.D.,  1845),  and  took 
deacon's  orders  in  1828.    After  serving  for  a  year 
and  a  half  as  curate-in-charge  of  Checkendon,  Ox- 
fordshire, he  became  rector  of  Brightstone,  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  Jan.,  1840.    In  1839  he  was  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  in  1840  was  collated 
canon  of  Winchester.    At  the  close  of  1840  he  re- 
signed Brightstone  and  accepted  the  living  of  Al- 
verstoke,  Hampshire.    He  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  prince  consort  in  1841,  sub-almoner  to  the 
queen  in  1843,  dean  of  Westminster  in  Mar.,  1845, 
and  bishop  of  Oxford  the  following  October.   With- 
in a  few  months  he  had  completely  reorganized  his 
diocese  and  overcome  the  unusual  difficidties  offered 
by  the  Oxford  movement.    He  was  an  indefatigable 
preacher  and  a  tireless  worker  in  devising  and  carry- 
ing out  plans  to  render  the  Church  more  efficient. 
He  established  a  theological  college  at  Cuddesdon 
and  a  training-college  for  schoolmasters  at  Culham; 
was  for  a  time  chaplain  to  the  house  of  lords,  and 
lord  high  almoner  to  the  queen,  1847-69.   He  signed 
the  remonstrance  against  the  appointment  of  Renn 
Dickson  Hampden  (q.v.)  to  the  see  of  Hereford, 
drew  up  the  address  of  the  bishops  calling  on  John 
Colenso  (q.v.)  to  resign  his  bishopric,  started  the 
agitation  against  Essays  and  Reviews^  and  seciured 
a  synodical  condemnation  of  the  volume.    It  was 
in  connection  with  the  famous  controversy  that  he 
won  the  nickname  of  ''  Soapy  Sam ''  (see  Essays 
AND  Reviews).    Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopate  he  became  recognized  as  a  power  in  the 
house  of  lords,  where  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
discussions  on  social  and  ecclesiastical  matters.    It 
was  he  who  brought  about  the  revival  of  Convoca- 
tion (q.v.).   In  1869  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Winchester.    By  a  resolution  offered  in  the  upper 
house  of  the  convocation  of  Canterbiuy  Feb.  10, 
1870,  he  started  the  movement  for  the  revision  of 
the  Authorized  Version,  and  imtil  his  death  he  pre- 
sided over  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament. 


Though  a  leader  of  the  Highrchuxch  party  he  strong* 
ly  opposed  ritualistic  innovations  savoring  of  Ro- 
manism. In  collaboration  with  his  brother,  Robert 
I.  Wilberforce,  he  wrote  The  Life  of  WiUiam  Wilr 
betforce  (5  vols.,  London,  1838;  abridged,  1  vol., 
1868),  and  edited  The  Correspondence  of  WiUiam 
WHberforce  (2  vols.,  1840).  Other  works  are:  Ser- 
mons  Preached  before  the  UnwersUy  of  Ozford  (3  vols., 
1839-71);  Agathos,  and  other  Sunday  Stories  (1840); 
The  Rocky  Idand,  and  other  Parables  (1840);  Hie- 
tory  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
(New  York,  1844);  Heroes  of  Hdirew  History  (Lon- 
don, 1870);  Speeches  on  Missions  (ed.  H.  Rowley, 
1874);  and  Sermons  Preached  on  Various  Occasions 
(ed.  J.  R.  Woodford,  1877). 

Bibuogbaprt:  The  Life  was  written  by  A  R.  Ash  well, 
vol.  i.,  and  R.  G.  Wilbeiforce  (hia  son),  vols,  ii.-iii.,  Lon- 
don, 1879,  reviMd  from  the  preceding  by  R.  Q.  Wilbel^ 
force,  1888,  who  also  wrote  the  account  in  Leaden  of  the 
Church,  1800-1900,  ib.  1907.  Consult  also  the  Reminia- 
eencea  of  Thomas  Moaley,  London,  1882;  J.  B.  Moiley's 
Letters,  ib.  1885;  J.  W.  Burgon,  Livea  of  Twdve  Oood  Men, 
2  vols.,  ib.  1888;  H.  P.  Liddon's  Life  of  B.  B,  Puaey,  4 
vols.,  ib.  1893-97;  Mary  C.  Church.  Life  and  Lettera  of 
Dean  Church,  ib.  1894;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in 
Bngland,  vol.  ii.  passim,  ib.  1897;  F.  W.  Cornish.  The 
Engliah  Church  in  the  10th  Century,  2  paaiB,  passim,  ib. 
1910;  E.  Stock,  Bnglieh  Church  in  the  19th  Century,  pas- 
sim, ib.  1910;  DNB,  Ld.  204-208. 

WILBERFORCE,  WILLIAM:  Statesman  and 
philanthropist,  father  of  the  preceding,  and 
leader  of  En^and  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade;  b.  at  Hull  Aug.  24,  1759;  d.  at  London 
July  29,  1833.  He  was  of  an  old  and  wealthy 
Yorkshire  family,  and  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  prominent  citizens  of  Hull.  He  was  a  delicate 
child,  lost  his  father  at  the  early  age  of  ten,  and 
then  went  to  live  with  an  uncle,  whose  wife  was  deep- 
ly imbued  with  piety  of  the  Whitefieldian  type. 
Fearing  that  the  boy  would  be  made  a  Methodist, 
his  mother  removed  him  from  the  aunt's  influence 
after  two  years,  but  his  religious  nature  had  already 
received  a  permanent  impress,  and  the  tendency 
thus  induced  was  strengthened  later  by  association 
with  Isaac  Milner  (q.v.),  who  had  been  one  of  his 
first  teachers  at  the  Hidl  grammarnschool  and  was 
always  an  intimate  friend.  For  fifty  years  Wilber- 
force was  accounted  the  lay  leader  of  the  evangelical 
branch  of  the  English  Church.  He  entered  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1776.  Being  rich, 
witty,  and  fond  of  society,  courted  by  his  fellows 
and  clever  enough  to  pass  examinations  with  slight 
effort,  he  mingled  in  the  world  of  fashion  and  made 
study  a  secondary  thing.  On  reaching  his  majority 
he  left  college,  renounced  the  mercantile  career  and 
large  business  interests  which  were  his  by  inheri- 
tance from  father  and  grandfather,  and  determined 
to  enter  public  life.  He  was  elected  to  parliament 
from  Hull  (after  the  expenditure  of  £8,000)  in  1780, 
and  thenceforth  sat  continuously  in  the  house  of 
commons  till  1825,  when  failing  strength  and  illness 
induced  his  retirement. 

When  Wilberforce  entered  parliament  the  minis- 
try of  Lord  North  had  been  in  power  for  ten  years, 
serving  virtually  as  a  mere  cloak  for  the  direction 
of  public  affairs  by  the  king  (George  III.).  Rebel- 
lion had  been  instigated  in  the  American  colonies, 
then  combated  stubbornly  and  inefilciently;   th^ 
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oountiy  had  been  involved  in  war  with  Holland  and 
France;  public  expendituree  had  risen  alarmingly. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  of  the  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  repealed,  and  Clive  had 
founded  the  English  dominion  in  India,  while  War- 
ren Hastings  was  following  brilliantly  in  his  foot- 
steps. Though  professedly  opposed  to  the  North 
ministry,  at  first  Wilberf  oroe  voted  with  it  on  certain 
seoondaiy  measures.  In  1782  the  younger  Pitt  came 
into  power,  and  thenceforth,  with  but  brief  inter- 
vals, stood  at  the  head  of  affairs  till  his  death  in 
1806.  Pitt  and  Wilberforce  were  contemporaries 
at  Cambridge,  they  became  friendly  during  the  pai^ 
liamentary  election  of  1780,  and  soon  after  they 
became  close  and  intimate  friends.  In  general  Wil- 
berforce supported  heartily  the  liberal  and  reforma- 
tory policy  of  the  minister,  especially  during  the 
prerevolutionary  period.  Yet  he  was  never  a  blind 
partisan,  and  at  times  worked  and  voted  against 
his  friend — ^notably,  he  opposed  English  participa- 
tion in  the  war  with  France  in  1793  and  succeeding 
years,  and  in  1805  supported  the  impeachment  of 
Lord  Melville  for  financial  irregularities  as  treas- 
urer of  the  navy.  Measures  which  interested  him 
personally  in  his  earlier  parliamentary  career  con- 
cerned reforms  in  the  criminal  law  and  the  conduct 
of  elections. 

After  the  session  of  1786  Wilberforce  retired  to 
the  country  to  meditate  and  form  plans.  One  out- 
come was  a  society  for  the  reformation  of  manners, 
known  popularly  as  the  "  Proclamation  Society  " 
from  a  royal  proclamation  against  vice  which  the 
founder  secured  in  June,  1787.  The  society  insti- 
tuted proceedings  against  blasphemous  and  inde- 
cent publications,  and  Wilberforce  was  long  active 
in  its  affairs.  At  this  time,  furthermore,  he  enlisted 
against  slavery.  It  is  true  that  his  interest  had  been 
aroused  earlier;  and  the  agitation  against  the  slave- 
trade,  started  by  Quakers  and  others,  had  already 
made  progress.  But  the  greatest  advance  yet  at- 
tained was  made  when,  in  1787,  Wilberforce  came 
forward  as  the  parliamentary  leader  of  the  cause. 
Probably  no  other  man  in  England  was  so  fit  for  the 
post.  In  the  struggle  which  followed  and  lasted  for 
twenty  years  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Pitt,  Burke, 
and  Fox.  One  measure  after  another  aiming  at  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  (of  which  England  had 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1713)  failed  to  become  law  because  of  the  opposition 
of  the  planters,  the  West  India  mercluuits,  and 
many  good  people  (including  the  king)  who  looked 
upon  slavery  as  a  natural  and  Scriptural  institution, 
not  to  be  Ughtly  interfered  with.  The  questions 
forced  to  the  front  by  the  French  Revolution,  with 
the  slave  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo  in  1791,  in- 
terposed obstacles  during  the  nineties.  But  in  1802 
a  parUament  was  elected  which  reflected  new  condi- 
tions and  an  aroused  public  opinion.  A  bill  abol- 
ishing the  slave-trade  was  passed  by  both  houses  of 
parliament  in  Feb.,  1806,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  on  Mar.  25  of  the  same  year.  The  "  African 
Institution ''  was  then  founded  to  see  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  and  work  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade  in  other  countries.  Tlm)ugh  it, 
by  further  measures  in  parliament,  by  personal  ap- 
peals and  exertions  and  the  expenditure  of  money. 


Wilberforce  continued  to  work  for  the  negro  race 
He  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ooloiiy  ai 
Sierra  Leone  in  1791.  In  1823  he  issued  an  Appear 
to  the  Rdigion,  Justice^  and  Humanity  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  BriHsh  Empire  on  Behalf  of  the  \egro 
Slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  which  was  followed  by  ihft 
formation  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society.  Three  da>-9 
before  his  death  he  had  the  satisfaction  nf 
learning  that  slavery  was  abolished  in  BriU^h 
dominion. 

He  supported  Catholic  emancipation  and  spokf 
in  its  favor  in  parliament  in  1813.  In  the  renew&l 
of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
same  year,  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  "  introduce 
Christian  light  into  India";  the  foimdation  of  th^ 
bishopric  of  Calcutta  was  the  result.  In  1815  h^ 
spoke  for  the  com  bill.  Among  the  sodeties  which 
he  helped  to  foimd,  support,  and  direct  were  one  for 
"  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  "  (1796),  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  (1798),  and  the  Bible 
Society  (1803).  In  1798  he  granted  an  annuity  of 
£400  to  ff<^fiTin^h  More  (whom  he  had  known  since 
1787)  as  a  help  in  her  good  works.  He  was  a  con- 
spicuous member  of  the  ''  Clapham  Sect  "  of  E\'an- 
gelicals.  He  was  ever  generous  (and  not  alwa>*s 
wise)  in  the  dispensation  of  charity,  and  by  his  gifts 
and  lavish  hospitality  even  impaired  his  fortune. 
The  position  which  he  won  and  retained,  however, 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  countrymen  was  com- 
pensation. Personally  attractive  and  winning, 
broad  and  quick  in  sympathy,  kindly  and  siniple 
in  life,  free  from  the  grossness  which  disfigured  so 
many  public  men  of  his  time,  he  lived  respected  by 
friends  and  foes  alike,  and  at  his  death  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
was  regarded  as  "  the  authorised  interpreter  of  the 
national  conscience."  Besides  the  Appeal  already 
mentioned,  he  published  a  few  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses, a  book  on  the  slave-trade  (1806),  and  .4 
Practical  View  of  the  Prevailing  Rdigious  System  of 
Professed  Christians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes 
of  this  Country  Contrasted  vnth  Real  Chrislianiiy 
(1797).  Seventy-five  hundred  copies  of  the  work 
last  mentioned  were  sold  in  six  months,  and  there 
were  fifteen  editions  in  England  by  1824  and  twenty- 
five  in  America.  It  was  translated  into  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  German.  His  Family 
Prayers  were  edited  by  his  son  Robert  in  1834;  his 
Correspondence  by  R.  I.  and  S.  Wilberforce  (2  vols., 
1840),  and  his  Private  Papers  by  A.  M.  Wilberforce 
(1897). 

Bibuoorapbt:  Besides  the  Comapondenee  and  Private 
Papera  noted  above,  the  principal  souroe  is  the  Life  by  his 
sons  Robert  Isaao  and  Samuel,  5  vols.,  Ixmdon.  183S. 
Consult  further:  J.  J.  Oumey,  FamUiar  Sketch  of  Wilber- 
force, London,  1S38;  Memoira  of  tKe  Life  of  Sir  Samutl 
RomiUy,  passim,  especially  iii.  1-178,  3  vols.,  ib.  1840; 
C.  Buxton,  Memoira  of  Sir  Thomaa  Powell  Buxton,  pp. 
117-136  et  passim,  ib.  1848;  H.  M.  Wheeler.  The  Slatts' 
Champion,  ib.  1860;  J.  C.  Colquhoun.  WiUiam  Wilber- 
foree,  hia  Frienda  and  Timet,  ib.  1867;  Sir  J.  Stephen. 
Eaaaya  in  Bedeaiaatical  Biogmphy,  ib.  1867;  F.  Piper. 
Livea  of  the  Leadera  of  our  Church  Univeraal,  ed.  H.  M. 
Maccracken,  pp.  525-^533,  Philadelphia,  1870;  J.  Stough- 
ton,  Wmiam  Wilberforce,  London,  1880  (a cood summary); 
P.  Bayne,  Six  Chriatian  Biographiea,  ib.  1887;  C.  D. 
Michael,  The  Slave  and  hia  Championa,  ib.  1891;  J.  Tel- 
ford. A  Sect  that  moved  the  World,  ib.  1907;  H.  li.  Butler. 
Ten  Great  and  Good  Men,  New  York,  1900;  and  much  of 
the  literature  on  slavezy. 
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WILBUR,  JOHH:  A  noted  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends;  b.  at  Hopkinton,  R.  L,  July  17, 
1774;  d.  there  May  1,  1856.  He  came  into  prom- 
inence in  1838,  by  opposing  Joseph  J.  Gumey  (q.v.), 
an  y^ngliah  minister,  who,  he  claimed,  was  exalting 
the  letter  of  the  Bible  as  against  the  inward  light. 
His  own  Meeting  sustained  him,  but  the  New  Eng- 
land Yearly  Meeting  was  opposed  to  him  and,  to 
depose  him  from  the  ministry,  joined  his  Monthly 
Meeting  to  another  which  had  a  majority  against 
him.  In  this  manner  he  was  disowned  by  Friends; 
but  a  considerable  niunber  of  his  sympathizers  sep- 
arated from  the  main  body  and  formed  a  separate 
Yearly  Meeting  which  still  exists.  A  number  of 
Meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
which  held  similar  views  became  separated  from  the 
larger  bodies  of  Friends  about  the  same  time,  and 
have  been  designated  by  the  name  "  Wilburite  " 
(see  Fbibnds,  Society  of,  I.,  {  7).  John  Wilbur 
published  certain  polemical  pamphlets  during  his 
life,  and  his  Journal  and  Correspondence  appeared 
after  his  death  (Providence,  1859). 

Biblioobapht:  F.  S.  Turner,  The  Quaken,  pp.  247,  300, 
302,  London,  1889;  American  Church  Hiatary  Seriea,  xli. 
264-272,  New  York,  1894. 

WILDEBOER,  vilMe-bOr,  GERRIT:  Dutch 
Protestant,  Old-Testament  scholar;  b.  at  Amster- 
dam Sept.  9,  1855;  d.  at  Leyden  Sept.  4,  1911. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Leyden  (D. 
D.,  1880);  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Churdi  at  Heiloo,  near  Alkmaar  (1881-84);  be- 
came professor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis,  litera- 
ture, and  religion  at  the  University  of  Groningen 
(1884),  where  he  was  rector  (1897-^8);  went  to 
Leyden  in  a  similar  capacity  (1907).  In  theology 
he  was  "  historico-critical,  believing  in  (jod's  par- 
ticular revelation  given  to  Israel.''  He  wrote 
De  waarde  der  syrieche  Evangdiin  van  Cttreton 
(Leyden,  1880);  De  profeet  Micha  en  zijne  beteekenis 
voor  het  verstand  der  profetie  onder  Israel  (1884);  De 
profetie  onder  Israel  in  hare  ffrondbeteekenis  voor 
Christendom  en  theologie  (1884) ;  Het  ontstaan  van  den 
kanon  des  Ouden  Verbonds  (CSroningen,  1889;  4th 
ed.,  1908;  Eng.  transl.  by  B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Origin 
of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  London,  1895); 
De  leiterkunde  des  Ouden  Verbonds  naar  de  tijdsorde 
van  hoar  ontstaan  (1893,  3d.  ed.,  1903);  Karakter 
en  beginselen  van  het  historisch-kritisch  onderzoek  des 
Ouden  Verbonds  (Utrecht,  1897);  the  volumes  on 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther  in  K.  Marti's 
Kurzer  Handkommentar  turn  AUen  testament  (Frei- 
burg, 1897-1908);  and  Jahvedienst  en  Volksreliffie 
(Groningen,  1898). 

WILDENSPUCH,  vilMen-«p(lH,  CRUCIFIXION, 
THE:  An  event  which  took  place  in  the  hamlet 
of  Wildenspuch  (about  6  m.  s.  of  Schaffhausen), 
canton  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  Mar.  15,  1823.  The 
deed  is  partially  explicable  from  the  religious  fer- 
ment caused  quite  widely  in  Europe  by  several 
series  of  events,  such  as  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the 
German  wars  for  freedom,  the  lingering  effects  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  famine  yeans  of  1816- 
1817,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Reformation,  which 
in  the  region  named  took  place  in  1819.  A  sort  of 
revival,  attended  by  violent  physical  convulsions 
and  other  like  phenomena;  involved  the  district  and 


induced  singular  experiences  and  led  to  singular  be- 
lief s  in  numbers  of  cases. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Wildenspuch,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  houses,  lived  a  well-to-do  family  named 
Peter  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  which  there  were 
one  son  and  five  daughters,  one  of  the  latter  married 
to  a  shoemaker  and  farmer  named  Johannes  Moser, 
of  the  neighboring  village  of  Oerlingen.  The  young- 
est daughter  was  Margareta,  bom  in  1794,  unusually 
gifted  mentally  and  spiritually,  and  from  an  early 
age  very  precocious.  She  became  the  favorite  of 
the  family  and  neighborhood,  and  was  expected  to 
develop  into  something  extraordinary.  She,  how- 
ever, developed  chronic  phthisis,  and  seemed  des- 
tined to  an  early  death.  But  one  day  at  noon  dur- 
ing her  illness,  while  in  her  father's  vineyard,  she 
had  a  vision  of  an  angel  who  showed  her  a  herb  in 
a  place  about  an  hour  distant  from  her  home  which 
was  to  cure  her.  She  found  the  herb,  distilled  from 
it  a  tea  which  she  drank,  and  found  herself  restored. 
In  thankfulness  she  dedicated  herself  to  God,  be- 
came associated  with  pious  persons,  attended  with 
her  brother-in-law  Moser  the  assemblies  of  the 
Hermhut  Brethren,  began  to  preach,  and  conceived 
that  she  had  battles  with  the  devil  and  evil  spirits. 
She  came  into  connection  with  Barbara  Juliana  von 
Kruedener  (q.v.),  being  accompanied  by  her  brother^ 
in-law  and  her  sisters  Elizabeth  and  Susanna,  and 
she  came  to  have  the  opinion  that  the  events  of  the 
period  presaged  the  imminent  end  of  the  worid. 

A  new  influence  upon  her  at  this  time  was  the 
personality  and  opinions  of  Jakob  Ganx,  a  man  of 
lowly  birtii  and  moderate  equipment,  vicar  of  £m- 
brach  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  a  preacher  of  re- 
vival type.  He  had  developed  the  theory  that  in 
order  to  attain  blessedness  no  real  change  was  nec- 
essary in  man's  life,  but  that  there  was  needed 
simply  a  development  of  the  good  in  man  which  had 
been  latent  but  not  lost.  His  watchword  was:  Not 
Christ  for  us,  but  Christ  in  us.  The  Chureh  was 
Antichrist  since  Christ  had  not  arisen  in  it.  In  each 
Christian  Christ  must  fight  Satan,  suffer,  die,  and 
risejagain.  Under  this  influence  Margareta  deserted 
the  association  of  the  Brethren  and  preached  at 
home.  In  a  vision  she  found  herself  before  the 
throne  of  God,  saw  there  the  Father  and  the  Spirit 
surroimded  by  angels,  patriarchs,  Elijah,  and  the 
apostles;  but  the  Son  was  not  there,  and  (jod  told 
her  that  the  Son  was  to  live,  suffer,  die,  and  abide 
in  her;  she  also  looked  into  hell,  where  she  saw 
thousands  of  poor  souls  whom  she  was  to  save. 
Through  Gsns  a  certain  melancholic  shoemaker 
named  Morf ,  a  married  man  and  a  father,  was  sum- 
moned to  receive  in  his  house  Margareta  and  her 
sister  Elizabeth,  where  they  remained  inactive  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  while  to  Morf  was  revealed  that 
with  Margareta  he  was  to  enjoy  a  spiritual  love  and 
was  to  be  transported  to  heaven.  The  two  sisters 
returned  home  Jan.  11,  1823,  after  Margareta  had 
given  birth  the  night  before  to  a  daughter  by  Morf 
— as  Margareta  stated,  altogether  unexpectedly  to 
her,  therefore  by  God's  doing.  She  declared  that 
she  must  prepare  for  the  great  event  which  was  to 
happen,  and  therefore  undertook  no  more  visits  and 
remained  at  home  inactive.  On  Mar.  13,  she  as- 
sembled her  relations  to  fight  against  the  devil  for 
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the  ealvation  of  many  lost  souls.  From  morning 
till  night  they  beat  the  walls  and  the  floor  of  the 
house,  ciying  out  epithets  against  the  devil;  the 
next  day  the  same  was  done,  until  the  house  was 
weakened,  parts  of  partitions  fell,  and  the  pohce 
interfered.  The  next  day  Margareta  declared  that 
to  complete  the  victory  blood  must  flow,  obtained 
from  her  sister  a  statement  of  willingness  to  die, 
and  then  smote  her  sister  to  death.  She  told  the 
maid  that  on  the  third  day  she  would  raise  her  sis- 
ter from  the  dead.  The  final  revelation  was  to  the 
effect  that  Margareta  must  herself  die,  and  she  com- 
manded the  maid  to  strike  her,  which  was  done  with 
a  knife  on  neck  and  forehead;  Margareta  had  the 
blood  received  in  a  basin  with  the  words:  Now  will 
souls  be  saved  and  Satan  be  overpowered.  She  then 
commanded  the  maid  to  crucify  her,  and,  when  the 
latter  demurred,  asked  whether  she  was  unwilling 
to  do  God's  work  in  order  to  prevent  souls  from  re- 
maining unsaved.  She  threw  herself  on  the  bed 
while  the  maid  drove  nails  through  feet,  hands, 
elbows,  and  breast,  Margareta  giving  no  sign  of 
suffering  and  promising  to  rise  on  the  third  day. 
The  end  came  when  a  knife  was  driven  through  her 
head.  Until  the  following  Tuesday  all  awaited  the 
predicted  resurrection,  when  the  father  reported  the 
death,  and  all  concerned  were  taken  into  custody. 
The  authorities  made  a  thorough  investigation, 
punished  the  participants  with  terms  of  imprison- 
ment ranging  from  six  months  to  sixteen  years,  and 
had  the  house  torn  down  with  the  command  that 
the  spot  remain  uninhabited. 

This  strange  occurrence  has  been  widely  debated 
and  attributed  to  various  causes,  including  vain- 
glory, spiritual  pride,  and  the  like.  But  the  case  is 
better  understood  as  that  of  a  weak  and  hysterical 
girl  with  an  extraordinarily  active  mind,  which  the 
religious  excitability  of  the  times  aroused  to  unusual 
conceptions;  the  effect  of  the  mingling  of  her  own 
experiences  with  the  doctrine  of  Ganz,  together  with 
the  effect  of  her  preaching  and  the  leadership  yielded 
to  her  by  the  circle  which  heard  her  suflBdently  ex- 
plain the  processes  by  which  Margareta  Peter  was 
led  to  her  astounding  course.  It  is  to  be  added  that 
the  participants  in  the  events  received  their  sen- 
tences and  punishment  in  the  sense  of  a  martyrdom. 

(Carl  PESTALOZzif.) 

Bibuoohapht:  J.  L.  Meyer,  Schtp&rmerische  Grevdacenen 
.  .  .  tn  WUdenspucK  2d  ed.,  Zurich,  1824;  C.  E.  Jarcke, 
in  J.  E.  Hitzig's  Annalen  der  .  .  .  CriminalrechUpflege, 
Berlin,  1330,  also  in  Jarcke'a  Vermischte  Schrifien^  vol. 
ii.,  Munich,  1839;  J.  F.  von  Meyer,  in  Blatter  far  h6here 
Wahrheit,  v  (1824),  282  sqq.,  vi  (1825),  377  aqq.;  Evan- 
gdiache  KirchemeitunQ,  viii  (183i),  nos.  20-23;  and  J. 
Scherr'8  novel.  Die  Gekreuzigte  .  .  .  von  Wilditbuchf  St. 
GaU,  1860. 

WILFRID  (WILFRITH),  SAINT:  Bishop  of 
York;  b.  634;  d.  at  Oundle  (70  m.  n.n.w.  of  Lon- 
don), Northamptonshire,  Oct.  3  (or  12;  cf.  Plum- 
mer's  Bedcy  ii.  328),  709.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Northumbrian  thane,  and  was  educated  at  Lindis- 
fame,  where  he  won  esteem  by  his  diligence  and 
manly  qualities;  after  spending  a  year  at  Canter- 
bury, he  accompanied  Benedict  Biscop  to  Rome 
in  653.  He  was  at  Lyons,  655-658,  and  received  the 
Roman  tonsure  there  from  Archbishop  Aunemund. 
Returning  to  Northumbria  about  660,  Alchfrid,  king 


of  Deira  (son  of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria),  made 
him  head  of  the  monastery  at  Ripon  in  661.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  663.  In  664  he  spoke  for  the 
Roman  party  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby  (q.v)  against 
Colman  and  the  Celtic  party,  and  prevailed.  Alch- 
frid  then  secured  Wilfrid's  election  as  bishoi^,  with 
his  see  at  York,  where  there  had  been  no  bishop 
since  the  departure  of  Paulinus  (q.v.)  in  663.  He 
went  to  Gaul  to  be  consecrated  late  in  664  or  early 
in  665,  and  when  he  returned,  in  666,  finding  that 
Oswy  had  installed  Ceadda  (q.v.)  in  his  place, 
retired  to  Ripon.  He  performed  episcopal  func- 
tions in  Mercia  and  Kent.  In  669  Theodore,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (see  Theodore  of  Tabsus), 
instated  him  in  his  bishopric.  By  upholding  Ethel- 
dred,  queen  of  Northumbrian  in  her  desire  to  become 
a  nun,  he  gained  the  ill-will  of  King  Egfrid  (see 
Etheldred,  Saint).  In  678  Egfrid  and  Theodore 
imdertook  to  divide  his  bishopric  without  consulting 
him.  Wilfrid  resisted,  and  made  the  first  appeal  by 
an  Englishman  to  Rome.  On  his  way  thither  he 
spent  the  winter  (678-679)  in  Frisia,  where  he 
preached  to  the  heathen  and  baptized  many.  At 
Rome  he  attended  the  synod  held  in  March,  680, 
against  the  Monothelite  heresy.  His  appeal  was  suc- 
cessful; but,  when  he  came  back  to  Eki^and,  Egfrid 
put  him  in  prison  for  nine  months,  then  forced  him 
to  flee  to  Mercia,  Wessex,  and  finally  to  Sussex  (681), 
the  one  English  kingdom  whose  people  were  still 
heathen.  He  converted  them,  after  he  had  relieved 
their  need  in  a  severe  famine  by  teaching  them  to 
fish.  Later  he  introduced  the  (Gospel  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  thus  completing  the  christianization  of  the 
EngUsh.  Meanwhile  his  rights  and  claims  were 
wholly  ignored  in  Northumbria.  In  686  he  was 
reconciled  with  Theodore  and  returned  to  York. 
But  he  quarreled  again  with  the  king  in  691  and 
went  to  Etheldred  of  Mercia,  who  made  him  bishop 
of  Leicester.  Again  he  pleaded  his  cause  at  Rome 
in  704,  making  the  journey  thither  on  foot,  not- 
withstanding his  seventy  years.  He  returned  to 
England  in  705,  and  was  restored  to  the  bishopric 
of  Hexham  and  the  monastery  of  Ripon. 

Wilfrid's  energy  in  introducing  the  civilization  of 
the  continent  caused  opposition  among  the  rude 
Angles  and  Saxons,  while  his  appeals  to  Rome 
aroused  political  animosities.  He  was  wealthy  and 
Uved  magnificently,  as  befitted  his  station,  and  thus 
he  incurred  envy.  His  life  was  troubled,  and  he  has 
been  called  haughty  and  worldly;  but  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  his  character  was  lovable.  He  is 
described  as  a  singularly  attractive  youth,  and  he 
made  warm  friends  everywhere  in  his  travels;  at 
home  his  monks  and  clergy  stood  by  him  devotedly, 
while  his  missionary  zeal,  proven  in  Frisia  and  South 
England,  is  noteworthy.  His  services  to  his  country 
and  church  were  great,  and  he  is  justly  classed 
among  the  foremost  of  English  churchmen.  He 
perceived  that  what  was  most  needful  was  to  intro- 
duce the  arts  and  learning;  and  to  this  end  he 
labored  at  the  cost  of  much  personal  suffering.  He 
had  constantly  in  his  retinue  masons,  glaziers,  and 
other  artizans,  whom  he  employed  in  building 
churches  and  monasteries.  He  gave  his  cathedral 
church  at  York  a  new  roof  covered  with  lead,  put 
glass  in  its  windows,  plastered  its  waUs,  and  oma- 
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xnented  the  altar.  He  built  a  baailica  at  Ripon  with 
columns  and  porches,  and  a  grand  church  at  Hex- 
bam.  For  the  former  he  provided  a  copy  of  the 
Ooepels  in  letters  of  gold  on  purple  vellum,  and 
placed  it  in  a  richly  adorned  case.  He  made  the 
church  service  more  seemly  and  dignified,  and 
reestablished,  if  he  did  not  introduce,  the  Bene- 
dictine rule  in  the  English  monasteries. 

Sibuoobapht:  A  series  of  lives  of  Wilfrid  are  collected  with 
comment  in  TA«  Hiatoriana  of  the  Chvareh  of  York  and  iU 
ArchbiMKop»,  vol.  i.,  pp.  xxxi.-xliv.,  1-500,  ed.  J.  Raine 
in  RolU  SerieB,  no.  73.  London,  1870  (these  include  the  life 
by  his  friend  and  disciple,  Ekidius  Stephanus,  and  the  one 
by  Eadmer,  q.v.,  who  died  1124,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
leaser  productions) ;  cf .  the  discussion  of  Bkidius'  work  by 
B.  W.  Wells,  in  The  Engliah  Hiaiorical  Review,  vi  (1801), 
635-560.  Some  facts  not  given  in  Eddius  are  to  be  found 
in  Bede,  Hiat.  eod.,  v.  10  (use  Plummer's  ed.  of  Bede,  Ox- 
ford, 1806,  and  consult  the  notes).  C!onsuIt  Faeti  Ebora- 
eenaee,  ed.  W.  H.  Dixon  and  J.  Raine,  i.  55-83,  London, 
1863;  T.  Wright,  Buvnphia  Briiannica  liieraria,  i.  164- 
184,  220,  432-434,  London,  1842;  F.  W.  Faber,  Livee  of 
the  Snglieh  Sainta:  Wilfrid,  Biahop  of  York,  ib.  1844; 
H.  Soames,  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  pp.  68-^,  3d.  ed.,  ib. 
1856;  C.  F.  de  T.  Montalembert,  Lea  Moinea  d^oeeiderU, 
iv.  137-300,  5  vols.,  P  ris,  1860-67.  Eng.  transl.,  7  vols., 
Ixmdoa,  1861-70;  W.  F.  Hook,  Livee  of  theAnMnahopa 
of  Canterbury,  vol.  i.,  chap.  4,  London,  1860;  K.  Obeer, 
Wafnd  der  dUere,  Heidelberg,  1884;  W.  Bright,  Bariv 
Engliah  Chtarch  Hiatory,  passim,  Oxford,  1807  (impoi^ 
tont);  G.  F.  Browne,  Theodore  and  WQ frith,  London, 
1807;  A.  Streeter,  St.  Wilfrid,  Arehbiahop  of  Canterbury, 
ib.  1807;  W.  Hunt,  The  EnuHiih  Church  .  .  {697-1066), 
paarim,  ib.  1800  (also  of  importance);  DNB,  Ixi.  238- 
242  (gives  a  discriminating  bibliography);  DCB,  iv. 
1170-85  (valuable);  Milman,  Latin  Chriatianity,  book  iv., 
chaps.  3-4. 

WILKINSy  GEORGE:  Church  of  Ireland;  b.  at 
Dublin  July  27, 1858.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1880;  M.A.,  1884),  and  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1891  and  ordained  priest  in  1894; 
he  was  made  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1891,  junior 
dean  in  1892,  and  tutor  and  junior  proctor  in  1893. 
Since  19(X)  he  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  classical  lecturer 
and  examiner  in  1892,  divinity  lecturer  in  1893,  and 
university  preacher  in  1895.  He  has  written  The 
Growth  of  the  Homeric  Poenu  (London,  1885) ;  has 
contributed  the  volume  on  Deuteronomy  to  The 
Temple  Bible  (1902) ;  and  has  edited  part  of  the  book 
of  Genesis  (chaps,  i.-iv.,  xii.-xv.)  in  unpointed  He- 
brew (1909). 

WILKINSON,  GEORGE  HOWARD:  Primus  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dimblane;  b.  at  Oswald 
House,  Durham,  England,  May  12,  1833;  d.  at 
Edinburgh  Dec.  11,  1907.  He  was  educated  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1855),  and  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1857  and  ordained  priest  in  1858.  He  was 
curate  of  Kensington  (1857-59),  perpetual  curate  of 
Seaham  Harbour  (1859-63),  of  Auckland,  Durham 
(1863-67),  and  of  St.  Peter's,  Great  Windmill  Street, 
Westminster  (1867-70),  and  vicar  of  St.  Peter's, 
Pimlico  (1870-83);  honorary  canon  of  St.  Petroc  in 
Truro  Cathedral  (1878-83),  select  preacher  at  Ox- 
ford (1879-81),  and  proctor  of  the  diocese  of  London 
(1880-63).  In  1883  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Truro,  whence  he  was  translated,  in  1893,  to  the 
diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane.  In 
1904  he  was  chosen  primus  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland.  Among  his  publications  soeoial  men- 
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tion  may  be  made  of  his  Instructions  in  the  DevO" 

tional  Life  (London,  1871);  Inetnictiona  in  the  Way 

of  Salvation  (1872);    Lent  Lectvrea  (1873);     Hin^ 

drancee  and  Helpa  to  the  Deepening  of  the  Spiritual 

Life  among  Clergy  and  People  (1880) ;  Holy  Week  and 

Eaeter  (1880) ;  "  The  Chastening  of  the  Lord*'  (1883) ; 

The  Communion  of  Saints:  A  Hdp  to  the  Higher  Life 

of  Communicants  (ISSS);  Some  Laws  in  God's  Spiri- 

tiud  Kingdom  (1886);   The  Heavenly  Vision  (1909); 

and  Invisible  Glory,  Selected  Sermons  (1909). 

Bibuograpbt:    A.  J.  Mason,  Memoir  of  Georga  Howard 
WUkinaon,  2  vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1900. 

WILKINSON,  THOMAS  EDWARD:  Anglican 
bishop  for  Northern  and  Central  Europe;  b.  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  Dec.  26,  1837.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Jesus  (Ik>llege,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1859);  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1861  and  ordained  priest  in  1862; 
was  curate  at  Cavendish,  Suffolk  (1861-64),  and 
RickinghaU,  Suffolk  (1864-70);  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Zululand  in  the  latter  year.  He  traveled 
extensively  in  South  Africa,  and  in  1874  visited  the 
Transvaal,  his  tour  resulting  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
African  diocese.  He  resigned  his  see  of  Zululand  in 
1876;  was  rector  of  Caerhayes,  Cornwall  (1878-82), 
was  chosen  in  1886  to  be  bishop-coadjutor  of  London 
for  North  and  Central  Europe,  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tending over  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  Glermany,  Austria, 
and  Russia.  He  has  also  been  rector  of  St.  Cather- 
ine Coleman,  London,  since  1886.  In  addition  to 
preparing  a  Zulu  translation  of  selections  from 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  (Natal,  1874),  he  has 
written  A  Suffolk  Boy  in  East  Africa  (London,  1875) ; 
A  Lady's  Life  in  Zululand  and  the  Transvaal  (the 
journal  of 'his  late  wife  ;  1876);  Does  England  wish 
her  Boys  and  Girls  to  grow  up  Atheists  and  Anarchistsf 
(1894);  Emigration  the  true  Solution  of  the  Social 
Question  (1894) ;  Saat,  the  Slave  Boy  of  Khartoum 
(1898);  and  Tu^enty  Years  of  Continental  Work  and 
Travel  (1906). 

WILKINSON,  WILLIAM  CLEAVER:  Baptist; 
b.  at  Westford,  Vt.,  Oct.  19, 1833.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Rochester  (A.B.,  1857)  and 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1859;  in  the  same  year  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry;  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church,  New  Haven,  Coon.  (1859-61);  acting  pro- 
fessor of  modem  languages  in  the  University  of 
Rochester  (186^-64);  pastor  of  Mount  Auburn 
Baptist  Church,  Cincinnati  (1865-66),  but  was  com- 
pelled by  failing  health  to  retire  from  the  ministry, 
and  opened  a  school  at  Tanytown,  N.  Y.;  he  was 
professor  of  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology  in 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary  (1872-81).  He  was 
then  engaged  in  Uterary  work  until  1892,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  professor  of 
poetry  and  criticism  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  Chautauqua  movement, 
being  one  of  the  coimselors  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  and  dean  of  the  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  art  in  the  Chautauqua  School 
of  Theology.  He  lectured  at  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary  and  Drew  Theological  Seminary  in  1903, 
and  at  Baylor  University  in  the  following  year. 
Among  his  writingSi  which  include  numerous  text- 
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books  for  Chautauqua  counes,  special  mention  may 
be  made  of  The  Dance  of  Modem  Society  (New 
York,  1868);  A  Free  Lance  in  the  Field  of  Life  and 
Letferf  (1874);  TAe  Baptist  Pr»nap2e  (Philadelphia, 
1881) ;  Edwin  Arnold  as  Poetiier  and  Paganuer  (New 
YQric,1885);  TheEpicofSaul  (ISBQ);  The  Epic  of 


Paul  (1897);  The  Epic  of  Mosea  (1905);  and  Modem 
Maelere  of  PtdpU  Diecouree  (1905) ;  Good  of  Life  and 
Oiher  Little  Eesays  (1910);  and  Daniel  Websier;  a 
Vindioationj  and  other  hietorical  Essays  (1911).  His 
poems  have  been  collected  in  five  volumes  (New 
Yoric,  1909). 


I.  BiblieaL 
H.  Historieal. 

ClaaBical  Antiquity  (i  1). 
Qxeek  Patratics  (i  2). 
Latin  Patratics;  Pdaciaa  Coatio- 
▼eny  (f  3). 

L  Biblical:  The  Old  Testament  as  a  Biblical 
theological  basis  is  favorable  to  the  assumption  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  The  will  of  God 
always  appeals  to  the  autonomy  of  man.  Nothing 
hi4)pens  without  the  divine  will  (Job  vii.  17-21; 
Isa.  xhr.  17-21;  Jer.  x.  23,  xxxi.  18);  on  the  other 
hand,  the  autonomous  decision  of  the  human  will, 
whether  in  relation  to  enticing  sin  (Gen.  iv.  7)  or 
to  grace  (Jer.  xxix.  13-14),  is  asserted  more  fre- 
quently and  positively.  The  law  makes  its  appeal 
to  free  choice  (Deut.  xxx.  15  sqq.);  the  relation  of 
man  and  (xod  adapts  itself  to  the  free  inclination  of 
the  human  heart  (Ps.  xviii.  26-29).  In  view  of  this 
parallelism  striking  antitheses  and  paradoxical  sym- 
bolisms are  inevitable  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6-7;  Hos.  xiii.;  cf. 
Deut.  XXX.,  xxxi.;  Jer.  xviii.).  The  tradition  of  the 
Mosaic  idea  of  hereditary  guilt  gives  way  to  that  of 
personal  accountability  (Jer.  xxxi.;  Ezek.  xviii.).  A 
distinction  between  hereditary  guilt  and  original  sin 
would  not  resolve  the  contradiction:  because  (1)  it 
would  exceed  the  simple  Old-Testament  represen- 
tation; (2)  the  same  figures  applied  to  ordinary 
human  weaJcnesses  are  also  referred  to  man's  prone- 
ness  to  sin;  (3)  a  development  of  the  idea  of  freedom 
appears  in  prophecy  (Isa.  xxix.,  xlv.;  Jer.  xviii.). 
Western  thought  first  laid  open  the  logical  alter- 
native between  these  two  trains  of  religious  and 
ethical  thought  series,  which  lie  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  embryo:  Is  the  good  such  because  God 
wills  it  or  vice  versa  t  (Plato.)  Must  man  will  the 
good  because  God  works  within  him  to  do  so? 
(Augustine.)  Or,  is  the  willing  of  man  good  because 
of  voluntary  adaptation  to  the  divine  will  ?  (Duns 
Scotus.)  This  dilemma  gave  rise  to  a  theological 
antinomy  and  became  the  principal  point  of  con- 
troversy between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants;  and  the  cleavage  was  present  already 
between  the  free-will  Sadducees,  the  deterministic 
Essence,  and  the  Pharisees  holding  to  a  general  de- 
pendence upon  divine  omnipotence,  with  free  choice 
to  the  individual.  The  synopticiEd  discourses  of 
Jesus  emphasize  sometimes  the  moral  freedom  of  the 
individual  (Matt.  vii.  24,  xii.  27,  37,  xix.  14,  xxiii. 
37);  at  other  times  the  causal  connection  of  diarao- 
ter  with  education,  heredity,  or  divine  descent 
(Matt.  xii.  34,  xv.  13,  xviii.  7,  xxiii.  32).  Paul,  too, 
emphasizes  the  idea  of  freedom.  Although  every- 
thing good,  especially  forgiveness,  is  a  gift  <rf  God 
and  sanctification  the  work  of  God,  yet  there  is  the 
direct  appeal  (Bom.  vi.  12);  damnation  is  just  (iii. 
7'-8),  and  evety  one  is  accountable  (II  Cor.  v.  10). 
To  the  contrary  is  the  fact  of  experience  that  con- 
duct does  not  result  from  perception  of  the  good 


Medieval  CathoUdsm  (i  4). 
The  Reformation  Period  (i  6). 
Modem  Phfloeophy  (|  6). 
The  Nineteenth  Century  (i  7). 
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m.  Analysia  of  the  Problem. 

The  Nature  of  Freedom  (|  1). 

The  Avoidability  of  Sin  (|  2). 

Omniscienoe    and    Freedom 
(13). 
IV.  Supplement. 

and  corresponding  willing  (Rom.  vii.  20;  GaL  v.  IT); 
much  less  may  the  natural  man  sold  under  sin  (Rom. 
vii.  14)  be  called  free  (vii.  23,  viii.  7).  Grace  has 
broken  the  bond  of  sin  (vi.  18),  but  the  new  state  ij' 
another  servitude  (vi.  19),  and  (jod  performed  the 
act  of  transformation  (iii.  21  sqq.;  Eph.  ii.  8).  TV 
descent  of  sin  according  to  the  law  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  progenitor  of  the  race  (Rom.  v.  12  sqq.  >, 
and  the  growth  of  sin  falls  into  unison  with  the  pur- 
pose of  grace  (v.  20-21).  Formal  freedom  may  seem 
implied  at  least  for  the  reason  (vii.  16);  but  free  de- 
liberation is  expressly  denied  the  arbitrament  (iii.  19, 
ix.  20;  II  Cor.  x.  5);  and  beside  the  duality  d 
"mind"  and  "flesh,"  is  pictured  the  monism  of  the 
absolute  dependence  on  God  (Rom.  xi.  32).  The 
contrast  is  yet  sharper  in  the  Johannine  writings^ 
The  knowledge  of  truth  and  the  reception  of  eternal 
life  depend  on  the  will  of  the  individual  (John  v.  4Q» 
vii.  17;  cf.  viii.  45-46).  I  John  betrajra  a  strong 
undertone  soimding  an  appeal  to  faithfulness  and 
brotherly  love,  and  casually  calls  for  the  duty  of 
selfHsacrifice  (iii.  16).  On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
Christian  state  of  grace  appears  so  exclusively  tbe 
work  of  divine  omnipot^ce  that  the  believer  is 
designated  as  the  offspring  of  God,  as  the  product  of 
a  divine  "seed,"  even  incapable  of  mnTiing  (ifj.  9, 
iv.  4r-5).  The  (jospel,  too,  teaches  this  dualiszo 
(viii.  34,  44,  47).  (jod  wills  the  salvation  of  all 
men  (II  Pet.  iii.  9),  and  voluntary  surrender  to 
corruption  results  in  the  inevitable  doom  (ii.  9). 
On  the  other  side,  unbelievers  are  i^pointed  to 
stumble  (I  Pet.  ii.  8).  The  New-Testament  doe- 
trine  teaches  freedom  as  well  as  constraint.  There  is 
no  theoretical  contradiction,  since  there  is  no  the- 
matic discussion,  but  a  multiplicity  of  particular  ex- 
pressions bear  upon  the  various  sides  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  vivid.  Oriental  symbolical  fashion.  The 
individual  is  now  (jod's  planting,  offspring,  elect, 
and  now  self-determining:  partly  fundamentally  one 
with  God,  and  partly  distinct  and  different.  Dual- 
ism applies  now  to  the  antithesis  of  Cxod  and  man. 
now  of  God  and  Satan,  and  again  of  good  and  evil. 
The  only  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments is  that  in  the  latter  the  duty  of  moral  voh'tion 
and  the  sense  of  natural  impotence  have  been  inten- 
sified (Mark  xiii.  37;  I  Cor.  xvi.  13;  Gal.  v.;  Rom. 
vu.). 

XL  HistDrical:  The  Old  Hellenic  theory  of  the 
will  was  predominantly  deterministic,  partly  in  the 
metaphysical,  religious  sense  of  fate  (Heraditus,  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  the  Eleatics),  and  partly  in  the 
psychological,  ethical  sense  that  the  will  is  governed 
by  the  degree  of  understanding  (the  Socratic  school). 
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SpicuniSy  in  spite  of  his  atomic  philosophy  and  his 
doctrine  of  blind  fortuity,  advocated  the  sense  of 
freedom,  perhaps  as  a  postulate  of  hap- 
z.  Classical  piness;  and  Aristotle  consented  to  the 
Antiquity,  preponderance  of  free  moral  practise 
to    mere    understanding.     The    doc- 
trine of  the  Sophists  that  man  ia  the  measure  of  all 
things  favored  freedom.    The  Stoics  emphasized  the 
independence  of  man  from  external  influences,  but 
at  the  same  time  held  to  the  fixedness  of  the  basic 
character.    The  problem  how  to  reconcile  freedom 
and  necessity  they  tried  to  solve  by  the  use  of  the 
Socratic  conception  of  providence  and  by  moral  edu- 
cation for  voluntary  submission  to  the  cosmic  pur- 
p>oae.     The  Neoplatonists  distinguished  between  the 
servitude  of  the  sensuous  life  with  its  imagined  free- 
dom and  the  contemplative  transport  of  the  soul  to 
participation  in  the  divine  life.    Plato  taught  that 
virtue  uncoerced  was  free  to  every  one.     Whoever 
chooses  it,  chooses  life,  to  which  he  then  is  attached 
of  necessity;   and  not  God  but  the  individual  is  re- 
sponsible for  an  evil  destiny.    This  became  the 
basis  for  the  predeterminism  of  Origen.    Interest- 
ing were  the  distinctions  of  Aristotle:    (1)  between 
the  free  and  the  necessary;  (2)  the  indifferent  mean, 
not  perceived  as  necessity  and  not  taking  place  by 
design;    (3)  the  free  act  under  involuntary  circum- 
stances; (4)  the  purpose  ripening  from  rational  pre- 
meditation;    (5)  the  futiu^  subject  to  decision  in 
contrast  with  the  past  as  apparently  the  result  of 
necessity;  and  (6)  in  double  contrast  with  necessity 
the  contingent  and  the  free  volitional,  both  involving 
alternative   possibilities.    An   ascending   series   is 
thus  formed  as  follows:   (1)  necessity  to  natiu^,  (2) 
partial  freedom,  (3)  entire  freedom  but  with  unripe 
judgment,  and  (4)  deliberate  design  with  ripened 
judgment.    Enlightened  freedom  is  a  goal,  only  to 
be  reached  by  practise,  and  every  man  is  respon- 
sible for  his  own  acts.    Plato  and  Aristotle  coined 
the  terminology  for  the  future.    From  the  time  of 
Boethius  the  Christian  influence  prevails  in  specula- 
tive philosophy.    Only  the  personal  God  is  free; 
man's  reason  thinks  in  terms  of  time  and  the  human 
will  is  complicated  with  temporal  change. 

According  to  the  Greek  Fathers  freedom  of  will 
formed   the  central  characteristic   of   the   divine 
image  in  man.    But  between  this  divine  gift  of  the 
good  and  human  independence  there  is  only  a  formal 
difference:   on  the  one  hand,  the  incipient  freedom 
of  choice  is  to  be  considered  a  gift  of  God  by  crea- 
tion, and  the  goal  or  complete  conscious  conformity 
with  the  divine  will,  as  a  purposive 
a.  Greek    human  object;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Patristics.   beginning  in  moral  development  seems 
more  a  matter  of  human  freedom,  and 
the  providential  consequence  more  a  matter  of 
divine  concern.    The  human  subject,  exercising  the 
primal  gift  of  God  in  choosing  the  good,  happens  to 
choose,  at  the  same  time,  in  conformity  with  the  will 
of  the  giver,  God.    According  to  Chrysostom  (q.v.), 
choice  and  decision  belong  to  man,  the  fulfilment  to 
God.    According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  (q.v.) 
Adam  was  only  '* adapted  for  virtue,"  not  *' per- 
fect";   without  free  consent  there  is  no  salvation; 
self-determination  is  the  nature  of  the  soul.    Cjrril  of 
Jerusalem  (q.v.)  remarks  that  grace  needs  a  willing- 


ness to  believe  as  the  stylus  requires  the  hand  that 
writes.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (q.v.)  comments  on 
Rom.  ix.  16,  stating  that  ''not  merely  human  will- 
ing" was  of  more  importance  than  ''willing  and 
running."  The  Antiochians  (see  Antioch,  School 
of)  taught  that  faith  and  faithfulness  were  wholly 
matters  of  self-resolution,  in  spite  of  the  grace  of 
providence.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  strongly  empha- 
sizes objective  purpose  as  independent  volition. 
Origen's  predeterminism,  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
temporal  fall,  only  offers  a  peculiar  expression  to  the 
conviction  of  individual  self-determination.  The 
typical  representative  of  extreme  indeterminism  was 
Isaac  of  Antioch  (c.  450).  According  to  him  the 
whole  struggle  of  life  rests  upon  freedom;  even  re- 
generation is  the  personal  act  of  man.  Man  in  his 
freedom  ranks  higher  than  the  angels  and  is  more 
free  than  Satan  who  lacks  the  power  of  execution, 
although  his  will  is  capable  of  taking  up  every 
concept  of  evil.  On  the  contrary  man,  by  moral 
dietetics,  may  intensify  his  moral  power  to  a  godlike 
perfection.  However,  this  virtue  of  moral  independ- 
ence, by  which  man  resembles  God,  is  not  by  nature 
but  grace.  The  Greek  position  transmits  itself 
to  the  Pelagian  controversy,  except  that  it  blunts  the 
assertion  of  freedom  by  emphasis  on  grace.  The 
analogy  of  the  physician  and  the  free  acceptance  of 
his  remedies  by  Origen  and  Clement  returns  in  Semi- 
Pelagianism  (q.v.). 

In  the  West  other  motives  enter  with  the  Biblical, 

corresponding  to  the  stem  sense  of  Roman  law,  the 

Stoic  basic  necessity,  and  the  Platonic-Manichean 

dualism  with  the  consequence  of  the 

3.  Latin  doctrine  of  the  hereditary  corruption  of 
Patristrics;  man,  of  the  exclusiveness  of  grace,  and 

Pelagian  the  necessity  of  a  vicarious  atonement. 
Controversy.  The  line  of  thought  becomes  more  so- 
teriological  than  anthropological.  Ter- 
tullian  (q.v.)  admits,  beside  the  omnipotent  freedom 
of  God,  limited  human  freedom;  but  holds  that 
human  volition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  good,  is  the  work  of 
God.  C3rprian  (q.v.)  accedes  that  grace  is  received 
in  proportion  to  the  "capacity  of  faith"  offered  by 
man,  but  presupposes  everything,  even  the  latter,  as 
determined  in  God's  will.  Ambrose  perceived  that 
the  idea  of  freedom  lies  in  the  conception  of  obedi- 
ence as  well  as  in  that  of  transgression,  but  empha- 
sized that  the  efficient  work  of  redemption  demands 
the  initiative  of  God.  The  first  scientific  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  the  will  within  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  Christian  dogma  was  occasioned 
by  the  Pelagian  controversy  (see  Pelaoius,  Pela- 
gian Controversies)  .  Pelagius  and  Celestius  were 
offended  by  Augustine's  formula  of  prayer:  "Give 
what  thou  commandest  and  command  what  thou 
wilt";  because  of  the  apparent  elimination  of  all 
human  freedom.  The  Council  at  Ephesus  (431)  con- 
sented to  the  rejection  of  the  Pelagian  doctrine  ac- 
cording to  which  man  also  after  the  fall  retained  the 
capacity  to  choose  the  good,  since  man  has  kept  some 
commandments  while  Adam  kept  none;  and  without 
the  freedom  of  good  or  evil  there  can  be  no  impu- 
tation of  guilt.  Conscience,  it  maintained,  shows  a 
certain  sanctity  of  the  nature  made  by  God,  from 
which  issues  responsibility.  Sin  is  not  natiu«,  for 
man  shall  do  the  good;  therefore  he  can:  but  it  is  a 
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oontiDgency/'  which  caMequent^  may  diai^ypear 
according  as  the  will  decides.  Man  has  a  free  will, 
which  Pelagius  estimated  merely  as  a  divine  gift, 
not  an  ideal  factor  of  the  good.  In  the  judgment  of 
Pelagianism,  in  its  first  stage,  the  excess  of  Augus- 
tine should  be  borne  in  mind  which  served  as  an  irri- 
tant and  was  the  product  of  three  imsound  motives; 
namely,  survivab  of  Pktonism  and  Stoicism,  Mani- 
cheistic  views,  and  the  overmastering  interest  of  the 
Church  upon  his  mind.  While  Pelagius  dwells  upon 
the  logical  side  of  formal  freedom,  Augustine  natu- 
rally takes  the  religious  side  of  real  freedom  (power 
to  do  good),  without,  however,  keeping  clear  of  the 
other.  Semi-PelagianiHm  distinguished  between  the 
acts,  more  or  leas  free,  of  the  inclination  toward  the 
good;  one  person  seizes  with  conscious  longing  the 
grace  not  yet  effective  in  him,  another  is  suddenly 
overtaken  and  possessed  by  prevem'ent  grace  without 
his  own  action.  Each  lb  free  to  resist  grace;  and 
no  one  is  (according  to  Augustine)  morally  d«id,  no 
one  (according  to  Pelagius)  morally  sound,  but  all 
are  morally  diseased,  and  as  the  diseased  must  turn 
to  the  physician,  the  sinner  must,  of  his  own  free 
will,  offer  himself  to  grace. 

Medieval  theology  on  the  whole  did  not  mate- 
rially advance  beyond  the  patristic  state  of  the  prob- 
lem. According  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (q.v.), 
free  will  remains  also  after  the  fall,  wretched,  to  be 
sure,  but  intact.  Only  with  volition  itself  its  free- 
dom would  cease.  "Remove  grace,  and  you  have 
nothing  whereby  to  be  saved;  remove 
4.  Medieval  free  will  and  you  have  nothing  that 
Catholicism,  could  be  saved."  Anselm  (q.v.)  re- 
jects the  judgment  that  the  depraved 
are  free  only  to  do  evil  (Augustine),  but  censures 
also  the  presumption  that  the  freedom  to  do  good 
was  OS  unbiased  as  that  to  do  evil.  True  freedom  is 
a  divinely  given  power  to  preserve  divinely  given 
virtue.  Prevenient  grace  gives  the  power,  subse- 
quent grace  aids  the  will  to  keep  it;  but  also  this 
will  is  a  gift.  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.v.),  in  an  anti- 
Pelagian  manner,  declares,  that  not  only  the  per- 
fection, but  the  very  beginning  of  virtue  is  the  work 
of  God.  Duns  Scotus  (q.v.)  reverts  decidedly  to 
the  Pelagian  mode  of  thought.  As  God  the  type  is 
free,  so  also  man,  his  image;  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Creator  that  man  as  will  should  be  absolutely 
free;  that  the  deed  only,  not  the  volition,  should  be 
subject  to  external  necessity.  Willing  is  the  original 
essence,  he  teaches,  like  Schelling  and  Schopenhauer; 
to  go  back  further  to  a  causality  beyond  will,  would 
be  absurd.  Albert  the  Great  (see  Albertus  Mag- 
nus) held  that  by  grace  virtue  is  established  in  the 
believer,  but  the  decision  whether  to  follow  virtue  or 
its  opposite,  belongs  to  the  hegemony  of  the  will. 
The  greatest  opponent  of  the  nominalistic  doctrine 
of  freedom  by  Duns  was  the  wholly  deterministic 
Thomas  Bradwardine  (q.v.),  seconded  by  Albert  of 
Halberstadt.  The  mystics  produced  the  dual  con- 
sequences, the  logical  result  of  such  a  determinism; 
namely,  that  sin  is  willed  of  God  and  therefore  not 
really  sin;  and  that  the  will  of  man  and  the  will  of 
God  merge  into  a  mystic  unity.  A  revolutionising 
influence  on  the  doctrine  was  the  secular  philosophy 
since  Descartes,  especially  of  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and 
Kant.     In  spite  of  its  new  points  of  view,  the  pre- 


Kantian  phikeophy  does  not  eet  beyond  the  akin 

forms  of  c(moq>tual  oonstnictiaa  and  taoaiymm  d 

problema.    The  contentioiis  of  LiitL«f 

5.  TheRcf-and  Erasmus  (q.v.),  the   agnieigi&ti- 

onnatkm    oontrovefBies  (see  SrMEBGiaif ),  and  tLf 
Pwiod.      variance  between  Luther  and  MeJanch- 
thon,  did  not  move  the  probfem,  inas- 
much as  the  intoest  was  soteriologicaL     Vital  for 
Luther  was  it,  in  throwing  all  weight  upon  trust  ir 
divine  grace,  to  emphasize  the  impotence  of  xhf- 
natural  will.    Salvation  depends  wholly  upon  the 
will  of  God.    Although  this  prcmounoement  of  tht 
death  of  free  will  prevailed  even  until  the  adoptimi 
of  the  Formula   of  Concord  (q.v.),  yet  the  open 
problem  revived  from  time  to  time,  and  in  reaction 
against  the  hyper-Lutherans,  Matthias  Flacius  and 
NikolauB  von  Amsdorf  (qq.v.),  the  orthodox  Lu- 
therans put  forth  the  doctrine  of  the ''  f<»«knowledge 
of  faith,"  mediating  between  the  demands  of  faith 
and  the  moral   consciousness,  which  if  not  prooi 
against  logical  meti^ihysical  dejections  was  yet  psy- 
chologicaUy  true.    God  predestinated  for  satvatioD 
those  whose  faith  he  foresaw.    All  salvation  is  of 
God,  but  faith  conditions  its  api»opriation,  and  in 
faith  the  submission  of  the  will  is  more  esaential  than 
the  knowledge  of  grace  and  of  being  passively  appre- 
hended by  it.    The  Socinians  (see  Socinxts,  Faus- 
TU8,  Socinianb)  presented  such  a  combination  of 
omniscience  and  human  freedom,  that  God  seemed 
like  a  wise  pedagogue  not  willing  to  scrutiniae  free 
human  activity  too  cloeely.    According  to  Calvin, 
omnipotence  is  absolute.    Adam  had  to  succumb  to 
the ''  hidden  decree  " ;  he  was  free  only  from  externa] 
constraint.    Also  in  evil  men  God  effects  to  will  and 
to  do  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  it  is  inherent  in 
this  universal  purpose  that  the  large  majority  should 
perish  to  glorify  his  justice.    Li  order  not  to  make 
God  the  author  of  evil,  the  Augsburg  ConfessioD 
(q.v.)  removed  the  cause  of  sins  into  the  "will  of  e\al 
men,  which,  if  God  will  not  aid,  turns  from  God." 
The  question,  why  God,  by  not  aiding  the  will,  pier- 
mits  the  victory  of  the  evil  propensities,  remained 
unanswered.    A  certain  freedom  to  do  good  was, 
however,  submitted  by  postulating  "civil  justice" 
over  against  "spiritual  justice."    The  sjmergistic 
controversy  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  will 
might  contribute  a  minimum  to  salvation.     In  the 
later  editions  of  his  Loci  Melanchthon  had  declared 
that  three  causes  cooperate  in  conversion;  the  Word, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  human  will,  in  so  far  as  it  doeF 
not  resist,  but  assent.    The  Formula  of  Concord 
concluded  with  a  mediating  position,  that  will  has  a 
certain  "locomotive  power"  such  as  going  to  church 
to  hear  the  Gospel,  but  in  the  reception  of  grace  it  is 
absolutely  inactive,  since  in  consequence  of  univ»^ 
sal  sinfulness  there  is  left  "not  even  a  spark  of  spir- 
itual powers,"  BO  that  man  from  himself  and  by  him- 
self can  not  even  take  the  offered  grace.    The  only 
thing  that  he  can  do  is  reject  grace. 

Ren^  Descartes  (q.v.)  declared  that  nothing  is  so 
evident  as  the  certainty  that  human  thought  and 
action  rest  upon  free  will,  and  that  freedom  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  the  will,  since  will  is  nothing  else 
but  freedom  of  choice.  This  freedom  means  the 
non-determination  by  external  [secondary]  causes; 
from  the  view-point  of  God,  everything  must  be  de- 
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pendent  upon  him.  Human  reason  is  influenced  by 
will;  its  judgments  are  muflled  acts  of  will.    Error 

of  reason  must  be  ascribed  to  the  vol- 
6.  Modem  untary  aflirmation  of  ideas  which  are 
Philosophy,  as  yet  problematical.    The  capacity  to 

affirm  or  deny^  however,  is  merely  cate- 
gorical; the  will  amenable  to  reasons  is  higher.  The 
former,  or  merely  unbiased  vacillation  between  mo- 
tives, is  really  lack  of  freedom  since  it  rests  upon  de- 
ficient power  of  judgment.  Clear  insight  into  the 
practical  enables  weaker  subjects  to  independence 
from  passions.  Nicolas  Malebranche  (q.v.)  called 
will  the  natural  inclination  of  the  mind  toward  the 
good;  it  is  always  without  compulsion,  spontaneous, 
but  not  always  capable  of  indifferently  taking  the 
alternative.  Impression  and  motive,  receptivity 
and  spontaneity,  are  respectively  identified.  Spinoza 
(q.v.)  represented  absolute  determinism;  free  will  is 
a  delusion  due  to  a  f ailiu«  to  comprehend  the  abso- 
lute cause.  Leibnitz  (q.v.)  defines  freedom  as  self- 
determination  in  accordance  with  understanding, 
the  product  of  which  is  inclination,  not  necessity. 
Free  will  is  to  be  compared  to  the  magnetic  needle 
obeying  its  own  inherent  laws.  A  freedom  of  neu- 
trahty  would  not  be  free  will  but  wilfulness.  To 
apply  the  law  of  causation  to  the  will  would  be  to 
insert  in  volitional  subjectivity  a  retrogressive  infin- 
ity. The  English  and  French  empiricism  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  culminated  in 
absolute  materialism,  most  pronounced  in  the  De  la 
nature  (1744)  of  J.  B.  R.  Robinet.  David  Hume, 
theoretically  concerned  with  a  destructive  criticism 
of  the  idea  of  causation,  acknowledged  an  antipathy 
against  the  judgment  that  human  willing  is  deter- 
mined. On  the  other  hand,  conduct  can  not  be  the 
necessary  resultant  of  the  ego,  since  the  unity  of  the 
ego  is  only  concluded  from  a  series  of  reciprocal 
functions.  The  solution  is  resolved  in  skepticism: 
if  accidental,  then  conduct  is  irrational;  if  causally 
determined,  then  it  is  not  one's  own  but  another's, 
a  thesis  which  is  untenable.  Joseph  Priestley  (q.v.), 
following  David  Hartley,  represented  the  physio- 
logical determinism,  deriving  all  psychical  phenom- 
ena from  physiological  neural  antecedents;  yet  in- 
consistently he  maintained  the  immortality  of  the 
Boul.  According  to  Kant,  causal  necessity  issues  a 
priori  from  pure  reason,  which  legislates  upon  na- 
ture. In  his  practical  philosophy,  he  proceeds  to 
demonstrate  that  what  was  before  considered  free- 
dom, the  capability  on  the  part  of  the  empirical  ego 
of  alternative  choice,  was  only  an  apparent  freedom. 
Empirically,  as  sensual  beings  belonging  to  the 
world  of  phenomena,  men  are  determined  in  their 
future  actions  the  same  as  everything  that  is  causally 
determined,  because  the  empirical  ego  belongs  not  to 
the  world  of  reality  but  of  phenomena,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  a  priori  law  of  causation.  This  is  predi- 
cated of  the  transcendental  ego  or  soul  noimienon, 
which  also  affords  in  practical  ethical  deductions,  by 
synthetic  judgment,  the  categorical  imperative 
"thou  shalt."  With  this  also  freedom  is  absolutely 
given;  "thou  canst,  for  thou  shalt.''  Logically  the 
conscience  or  moral  law  is  primarily  given;  but  ethi- 
cally and  metaphysically  this  freedom  is  the  first 
implication,  since  by  a  ''practical  syllogism"  it  is 
deduced  as  the  adequate  ground  of  the  moral  impera- 


tive. Since  the  time  of  Kant  there  is  therefore  no 
longer  any  contradiction  between  identification 
with  the  causal  complexity  of  nature  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  ethical,  religious  freedom;  and  the 
value  and  instructiveness  of  later  treatments  depend 
upon  their  attitude  positively  or  negatively  toward 
Kant's  system. 

In  the  philosophical  development  of  the  idea  of 
freedom  after  Kant  four  different  types  may  be  dis- 
tinguished: (1)  According  to  F.  W.  J.  Schelling 
(q.v.);  Ueber  das  Weaen  der  menschlichen  Freiheitf 
1809;  1834),  freedom  of  the  will  proceeds  from  the 
separable  coexistence  of  light  and  darkness,  i.e., 
from  the  possibility  of  good  and  evil,  in  distinction 
from  the  inseparable  divine  identity. 

7.  The  From  it  results  the  contradiction  be- 
IVineteenth  tween  necessity  and  freedom,  as  well  as 

Century,  their  unity,  which  is  the  subordination 
of  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  and  which 
will  resolve  the  despair  of  the  practical  reason  by 
personal  recourse  in  the  divine,  or  the  incarnation  of 
God.  (2)  J.  F.  Herbart  strictly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  metaphysical  ''fiction"  of  freedom  which 
he  denies,  and  the  idea  of  "inner  freedom."  Schleier- 
macher's  position  approximates  that  of  Herbart, 
making  the  will  a  mode  of  thought,  and  freedom 
independence  over  against  causality  as  collectivity, 
without  the  subordination  of  effect  to  cause.  (3) 
The  HegeUan  school  maintained  that  freedom  is 
implied  in  the  rational  will.  But  more  important 
than  formal  free  will  is  moral  freedom,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  its  development  and  per- 
fection, is  determined  by  the  truth  of  its  content; 
and  in  its  last  stage,  where  it,  as  the  absolute  rational 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  rational  purpose,  is  iden- 
tical with  the  will  of  God;  where  will  and  its  object, 
volition  and  duty  are  one,  freedom  and  necessity 
are  no  longer  distinct.  (4)  Arthur  Schopenhauer 
taught  that  "necessity  is  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
freedom  the  kingdom  of  grace."  Grace  comes  im- 
mediately from  outside  and  has  not  the  least  in 
common  with  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  The  em- 
pirical man  can  do  what  he  would,  but  he  can  not  will 
what  he  would;  he  can  not  change  himself;  he  is 
determined.  Only  by  the  total,  radical  negation  of 
the  will  to  live,  salvation  may  be  attained.  This 
negation,  however,  does  not  result  from  philosophi- 
cal reflection,  but,  momentarily,  upon  an  intuitive 
technical  vision;  permanently,  only  upon  the  mir- 
acle of  the  rupture  of  the  intellect  from  its  root  in  the 
will,  by  means  of  a  transcendental  process  of  super- 
mundane passivity.  Refined  by  Eduard  von  Hart- 
mann  (q.v.)  and  his  adherents,  and  subjected  to 
thorough  criticism  by  others,  Schopenhauer's  doc- 
trine has  remained  the  most  remarkable  type  after 
the  time  of  Hegel.  Positivistic  naturalism  and 
materialistic  historiography  have  found  a  psycho- 
logical counterpart  in  the  deterministic  mechaniza- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  will  and  the  denial  of  will  itself. 
More  recently  individual  apologists,  ushering  in  a 
new  appreciation  of  the  Fichtian  egoism  (Lieb- 
mann),  have  revived  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  with  an  unsurpassed  intensity;  while  the  school 
of  the  consciousness  theory  and  the  psychomonism, 
directly  or  indirectly,  reassert  the  verity  of  the  sense 
of  freedom.    liebmann  teaches  that  the  man  is  fret 
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who  is  not  diverted  by  other  motives  to  act  contrary 
to  valid  maxims,  which  reminds  of  Goethe's  dic- 
tum: "Freedom  is  the  possibility  to  perform  the 
rational  imder  all  circumstances."  Such  freedom 
may  be  proved  only  individually,  by  the  voice  of 
conscience,  repentance,  and  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. A.  BoUiger  teaches  that  the  rational  will  is  a 
potency  transcending  time;  it  is  accordingly  a  re- 
flection and  image  of  the  divine  freedom.  Tlie  free 
act  consists  in  the  original  act  of  the  representative 
power  of  the  subject  in  representing  a  consequent 
and  antecedent  in  their  causal  relation.  C.  E. 
Luthardt  teaches  a  formal  freedom,  consisting  in  the 
capability  of  alternative  choice  and  a  real  material 
freedom  of  the  power  to  execute.  Real  experience 
of  necessity  comes  first  with  the  consciousness  of  sin. 
All  persons  begin  morally  determined  in  a  respective 
degree  and  real  freedom  results  with  the  self-deter- 
mination of  man  according  to  his  divinely  patterned 
nature. 

in.  Analysis  of  the  Problem:  The  theological  in- 
terest has  as  its  object  how  to  reconcile  with  religious 
faith  in  the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  divine 
providence  the  moral  duty  to  shun  evil  and  the  con- 
scious capability  to  fulfil  moral  obligation.  Cosmic 
necessity,  or  divine  omnipotence,  is  apparently  in 
conflict  with  individual  responsibility.  God  being 
good  and  not  coercing  the  ego  to  sin;  therefore  man 
must  be  free.  God  being  perfectly  good,  omniscient, 
and  almighty,  the  origin  of  sin  becomes  inexplicable, 
but  if  placed  in  free  human  will,  the  omnipotence 
and  omniscience  are  jeopardized.  The  plan  of  sal- 
vation presupposes  the  moral  reality  and  possibility 
of  sinning  and  at  the  same  time  contradicts  with  the 
possibility  also  its  reality.  If  everything  depends 
upon  human  responsibility,  man  is  too  weak  to  bear 
the  responsibility  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  If  everything  depends  upon  the  sole  effect  of 
prevenient  grace,  man's  most  positive  feeling  and 
most  sacred  certainty,  that  he  is  free  and  that 
naught  is  good  in  the  world  but  to  will  the  good,  is 
delusion.  Above  all,  the  sense  of  guilt  would  be  self- 
deception.  Not  only  would  the  origin  of  evil  be  an 
insoluble  riddle,  but  evil  itself  would  be  an  illusion. 
While  bias  lay  with  the  opposite  tendency  from 
Augustine  to  Schopenhauer,  the  interest  of  modem 
psychology,  introduced  by  the  methods  of  Kant  and 
Fichte,  swings  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  defense  of 
the  internal  validity  of  the  consciousness  of  free- 
dom. 

In  all  human  action  there  is  an  incalculable  and 
incontrollable  element  that  awakens  the  impression 
that  the  action  was  exempt  from  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect.  This  impression  is  created  by  the  belief 
in  freedom,  which  is  merely  negative;  but  more  im- 
portant is  the  comparison  of  different  representa- 
tions of  possibilities  of  conduct  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  agent.  '  This  capacity  of  choice  subsisting  in 
the  sense  of  spiritual  ability  and  accom- 
z.  The      panied  by  the  representation  of  the 

Nature  of   alternative  possibility,  is  called  formal 

Freedom,  freedom  or  decision.  The  moral  char- 
acter is  sensible  of  the  impulse  to  do 
good  by  inner  necessity,  especially  when  nimierous 
and  strong  external  inducements  urge  it  to  the  con- 
tzaiy.    The  more  the  character  is  ordered  morally, 


i.e.,  the  more  the  individually  necessary  is  in  acooid 
with  the  universal  objective  good,  the  more  urge&t 
the  bidding  of  the  conscience  to  pursue  the  law  of  ths 
good.  The  precept  "I  can"  completes  and  lifts  it- 
self with,  "  I  will  what  I  shall."  This  power  to  per- 
form the  morally  necessary  that  has  beoi  willed  b 
called  real  freedom.  The  moral  will  feels  free  even 
if  it  is  capable  only  of  the  good;  i.e.,  if  the  alterna- 
tive possibihty  is  merely  hypothetical.  The  appar- 
ent limitation  to  the  necessary  good  is  aznply  com- 
pensated for  by  the  consciousness  of  mastery. 
Exemption  from,  or  superiority  over,  the  law  of 
causality,  at  first  but  seeming,  is  now  positive  real- 
ity; the  mightiest  and  most  irresistible  of  all  causes 
is  the  wholly  ethicized.will  in  its  constancy.  Time 
may  be  discounted  by  a  pledge  for  the  future  abso- 
lutely certain  of  fulfilment.  This  oonsciousnesB  of 
freedom  is  a  reality  of  psychological  esqierienee 
which  can  not  be  encroached  upon  by  any  meta- 
physical law  of  causality,  which  itself  is  a  mere 
product  of  the  nominative  understanding.  From 
this  law  it  only  follows  that  also  the  human  will  is 
part  of  the  universe;  man  did  not  create  himself; 
over  him  rules  eternal  necessity.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  everything  that  is,  this  part  of  the  universe 
is  the  freest.  Only  the  world-ruling  and  world- 
creating  power  has  greater  freedom  than  human  will, 
which  is  not  only  most  efficient,  but  feels  most  free 
when  harmoniously  obedient  to  the  divine  will.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  in  consequence  of  natural  imper- 
fection and,  still  more,  in  consequence  of  the  propor- 
tionate growth  of  sin  and  its  gross  effects,  the  stand- 
point of  that  perfect  and  conscious  self-adaptatioii 
to  God's  universal  will  and  his  plan  of  salvation  is 
not  attained  by  all,  nobody  has  a  right  to  take  to 
account  the  wisdom  and  omnipotence  of  God,  for 
defects  which  proceed  from  sin.  Sin  should  and 
could  be  avoided;  otherwise  the  consciousness  of 
God  would  disappear  to  make  way  for  a  debased 
sense  of  causal,  l^;al  necessity.  Its  avoida^leneas 
follows  immediately  from  the  moral  conaciousnes 
and  the  ethically  qualified  faith  in  God;  and  ita 
unconditioned  presupposition  is  the  elementary  con- 
sciousness of  freedom.  In  explaining  the  morally 
evil,  there  must  be  no  crossing  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  conception  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
This  derivation,  however,  suffices,  making  the  idea 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will  of  the  utmost  significance 
for  dogmatic  theology.  The  question  of  the  origin 
of  sin  is  no  easier  of  explanation  in  the  time  of  Adam 
than  now,  but  is  more  important  within  the  later 
ethical,  psychological  field.  The  old  Evangelical 
resort  of  referring  it  to  self-love  is  scarcely  tenable, 
for  Christ  places  this  as  the  measure  of  love  of  neigh- 
bor, and  it  is  the  basic  function  of  the  neutral  will, 
developing  later  into  ethical  bloom  even  to  love  of 
God.  Will  in  its  freedom  is  itself  the  possibility  of 
sin;  what  is  stiU  necessary  to  its  realization  lies 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  that  which  can  be  explained 
by  cause  and  effect.  For  actual  facts  of  the  will  the 
law  of  sufficient  reason  appl3ring  to  thin^  never  suf- 
fices, because  the  innermost  value  of  the  personality 
of  one  can  not  be  observed  by  another,  not  even  by 
self.  The  best  explanation  of  sin  proves  to  be  the 
psychologically  true  description  after  the  actual  fact 
Fundamentally  the  problem  of  solution  is  an  indi- 
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vidual  one  in  the  history  of  each  person,  and  a  uni- 
versal generalization  is  impracticable. 

The  orthodox  anti-Pelagian  doctrine  regards  man 
not  only  in  need  of  salvation,  but  also  the  saved  one 
as  being  so  addicted  to  original  sin  that  it  is  per- 
manently inherent  throughout  the  whole  life.    This 
doctrine  is  objectively  sustained  by  the  observance 
of  the  actual  transmission  and  progress- 
2.  The      ive  propagation  of  sinful  propensities 
Avoidabil-  and  tendencies  and  subjectively  by  the 
ity  of  Sin.   consciousness  of  the  servitude  of  sin 
and  the  exclusive  effectiveness  of  grace. 
The  doctrine  is  supplemented  by  the  faith  confirmed 
in  experience  that  God  is  able  to  utilize  also  the  evil 
for  his  purposes.    A  correlate  of  this  faith  is  the 
ineradicable  peculiarity  of  mind  to   think  under 
the  category  of  cause  and  effect.    It  apparently 
foUowB  that  the  individual  sin  is   neither   avoid- 
able nor  condemnable.    On  the  contrary,   Kant 
taught  a  "causality  by  freedom"  which  must  be 
thought  as  quite  different  from  mechanical  causality. 
The  will  of  man,  as  self-conscious,  self-determining 
being,  is  determined  by  no  external  power.    The 
Church,  too,  teaches  that  God  from  the  beginning 
gave  man  freedom  and  returned  it  to  those  who  are 
saved  in  Christ;  and  that  the  servant  of  sin,  and  still 
more  the  believer,  chooses  what  line  of  conduct  he 
will  follow,  so  as  to  attain  to  respectable  character, 
at  least  in  civil  virtues.    This  doctrine  is  supplemen- 
ted by  the  ideal  of  a  high  degree  of  sterling  solidity 
and  godlike  eminence,  to  be  emulated  by  identifica- 
tion with  lofty  virtues  (cf.  Schleiermacher's  "per- 
severance," and  Calvin's  "gift  of  perseverance"). 
The  deterministic  theology  answers  that  the  man  in 
sin  "was  able  if  he  willed,"  but  he  "could  not  will  to 
be  able."    This  objection  may  be  answered  that  the 
divine  law  is  addressed  to  this  very  ability,  and  its 
truth  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  presupposition 
ol  the  real  possibihty  that  man  can  fulfil  the  will  of 
God.    Only  thus  can  individual  responsibihty  stand. 
Therefore  every  past  sin,   because  condemnable, 
might  have  been  altogether  avoided;    and  every 
future  sin  must  be  judged  as  condemnable  because 
it  is  avoidable.    Sins  not  avoidable  are  at  most  the 
''imconscious  faults,"  which,  however,  do  not  escape 
aggregate  condemnation.     It  may  next  be  asked 
whether  specific  sinful  acts  apparently  having  their 
setting  in  the  complexity  of  life  were  unavoidable, 
and  to  what  limit  the  sinful  state,  which  gave  rise 
to  specific  sins,  is  condemnable;    or  more  properly 
whether  the  antithesis  between  the  avoidable  and 
unavoidable,  between  responsibihty  and  causal  in- 
fluence, is  religious  and  ethical,  psychological  and 
metaphysical,  or  only  philological,  esthetic,  and  ped- 
agogical. The  problem  affects  the  theory  of  * '  natural 
selection,"  and  is  pertinent  to  the  consequences  of 
the  theory  of  heredity,  but  is  vital  to  penology  and 
pedagogy,  and  is  determinative  in  palliation  and 
criticism.        From  an  analysis  of  social  ethics,  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  freedom,  i.e.,  avoid- 
ableness  of  individual  conduct,  must  be  defended  on 
two  grounds;  because  it  is  a  moral  duty  to  respect 
the  independent  decision  of  the  will  in  a  fellow  man 
as  a  particular  good,  which  is  preempted  from  the 
causal  mechanism  of  nature,  and  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prove  the  unavoidableness  by  the  practical 


calculation  of  future  actions.  Experience  attests 
the  comparison  of  different  representations  of  ti^e 
possibility  of  .an  action  of  which  the  one  executed 
was  in  no  way  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of 
singularity. 

The  reconciliation  of  omniscience  and  freedom  is 
vital  to  theology;  namely,  the  fact  of  being  eternally 
known  of  God,  or  how  in  the  creation  of  the  indi- 
vidual he  appoints  its  conditions  of  development, 
preforms  its  character,  and  imparts  a  potential  self- 
determination  which  may  divert  to  hostile  conduct 
and  in  the  aggregate  with  others  challenge  his  uni- 
versal plan.  The  fundamental  harmony  in  the 
divine  will  of  grace  and  the  aspiration  to  redemption 
do  not  provide  a  solution;  in  part,  because  such  aspi- 
ration is  the  work  of  grace — ^in  part,  because  grace 
has  a  preference,  amidst  natural  differences,  for  the 
most  fitted  for  improvement.  There  thus  results  a 
reciprocation  between  divine  determination,  which 
at  the  same  time  produces  the  differences  of  the  tend- 
encies of  will  and  penetrates  them  in 
3.  Omnia-  their  attitude  by  omniscience  (Isa.  xliii. 
cience  and  1,  xlv.  3-4),  and  responsible  human 
Freedom,  self-activity.  If  this  free  attitude  it- 
self were  a  work  of  omnipotence,  the 
value  of  human  personaUty  might  be  considered 
problematical.  On  the  threshold  of  free  personality 
determining  omnipotence  voluntarily  resigns;  but 
not  omniscience,  the  all-effective  justice  and  wisdom. 
Of  extreme  theories,  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
annihilates  human  freedom;  the  doctrine  of  total  de- 
pravity, also  of  the  spiritual  nature,  deprives  the 
pedagogical  effect  of  providence  of  its  starting-point. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  theories  which  favor  the  idea 
of  freedom,  at  the  expense  of  omniscience,  also  eir; 
like  that  of  the  Socinians,  R.  Rothe,  and  C.  F.  CaUi- 
sen,  who  maintained  that  God  foresees  the  various 
conditions  and  circumstances  subject  to  which  man 
must  act,  and  he  adapts  his  counsels  to  man's  various 
possible  transactions.  J.  A.  L.  Wegscheider  (q.v.) 
proposed  that  the  human  spirit  rising  above  the  order 
of  things  is  led  to  secure  its  freedom  by  colliding  with 
the  limits  of  nature  divinely  appointed.  Heinrich 
Lang  (q.v.)  maintained  that,  God  being  the  imma- 
nent ground  of  all  being,  to  be  determined  by  him 
means  to  be  determined  by  one's  own  being,  thus 
representing  pantheism  of  personality.  Johann 
Gerhard  (q.v.)  correctly  says:  "God  is  not  the 
author  of  the  evil  tendency  of  will,  but  he  orders 
it  in  harmony  with  his  universal  purpose."  The 
fewness  of  the  elect  able  to  perceive  this  theodicy 
might  bring  the  plan  of  providence  into  question; 
but  the  Biblical  bssis  of  faith  in  the  final  victory  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  realization  of  the  univer- 
sal plan  of  redemption,  is  indisputable.  While  the 
thought  of  predestination  is  repugnant  to  the  feeling 
of  freedom,  faith,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  fact  of  be- 
ing eternally  known  by  God  is  not  at  all  disturbing, 
if  only  beforehand  the  truth  of  the  microcosmic  feel- 
ing of  independence  is  securely  implied.  As  re- 
gards the  total  organism  of  humanity,  providential 
determination  is  unaasailable.  Empirical  statistics 
rises  only  to  a  generalization  revealing  that  order 
prevails  in  freedom,  law  amidst  free  choice,  and 
reason  in  the  causal;  it  imposes  no  law  of  nature 
or  tdeological  law  of  reason  inevitably  upon  the 
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individual  will.  The  problem  defies  solution.  Ethics 
as  well  as  logic  evades  a  pQrcfaological  deduction,  for 
it  is  not  possible  by  observation  and  experiment  to 
dismember  the  &ee  subject,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  active  unanalysable  principle  in  every 
act  of  ethical  volition  or  attentive  cognition,  be- 
coming the  more  mysterious  the  more  intensively 
the  reflecting  subject  is  itself  made  the  object  of  in- 
spection. An  intellectual  perception  is  precluded. 
In  the  free  self-disclosure  of  the  soul  the  individual 
ego,  in  and  with  its  freest  special  existence,  knows 
itself  absolutely  conditioned  by  the  imiversal  su- 
preme Ego;  and  no  less  the  fascination  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  freedom  will  always  remain  precisely 
for  the  pious  heart.  (G.  Runze.) 

IV.  Supplement:  The  problem  of  freedom  is  com- 
plicated by  two  other  interests:  (1)  theological,  de- 
rived from  early  Christian  thought,  involving  the 
reconciliation  of  omniscience  and  onmipotence  with 
moral  acts;  and  (2)  moral,  arising  from  the  conflict 
of  ethical  presuppositions  with  psychology  and  sci- 
entific notions  of  mechanical  causation.  For  two 
centuries  and  a  half  (1600-1850)  m  England  and 
America  the  discussion  continued  along  lines  traced 
above  in  continental  thought.  Indetenninism  was 
advocated  by  S.  Clarke  (q.v.)  in  A  Collection  of 
Papers  which  passed  between  Dr,  Clarke  and  Mr. 
Leibnitz  (London,  1717),  by  T.  Reid,  who  claimed 
that  free  will  was  proved  by  universal  conscious- 
ness of  active  power  and  of  accountability  {Essays 
on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  1788),  and  tlids  general 
position  has  been  characteristic  of  Socinian  and 
Arminian  writers  since  that  date.  The  most  recent 
upholder  of  free  will  in  the  interest  of  a  pluralistic 
universe  asserts  that  **  free  will  means  nothing  but 
real  novelty;  so  pluralism  accepts  the  notion  of 
free  will  "  (W.  James,  Some  Problems  of  Philosophy, 
New  York,  1911 ;  cf.  idem.  The  WiU  to  Believe,  '*  The 
Dilemma  of  Determinism,"  pp.  145  sqq.,  ib.  1897). 

Until  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century 
deterministic  theories  of  the  will  were  influenced  by 
Locke,  who  provided  the  mold  in  which  the  theo- 
logical considerations  of  Calvinism  as  related  to  the 
will  were  run.  According  to  him,  the  will  is  always 
moved  by  the  greatest  present  imeasiness.  Jona- 
than Edwards  held  that  although  the  will  is  guided 
by  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  yet  this 
dictate  depends  upon  the  prevailing  inclinations, 
these  upon  the  moral  necessity  of  habits  and  dis- 
positions, while  habits  and  dispositions  in  turn  are 
caused  by  the  providential  disposing  of  the  sovereign 
will  of  God  {Works,  vol.  ii..  New  York,  1830;  cf. 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Calvinism,  Pure  and  Mixed,  ib. 
1893).  This  doctrine  received  its  first  serious  mod- 
ification at  the  hand  of  N.  W.  Taylor  (q.v.),  who 
sought  to  guard  both  divine  f oreordination  and  abil- 
ity to  obey  (jiod  by  the  formula  that  moral  action 
is  characterised  by  **  certainty  with  power  to  the 
contrary."  The  sinner  can,  if  he  will,  and  "  he  can 
if  he  won'tl  "  (cf.  G.  P.  Fisher,  Discussions  in  HiS" 
lory  and  Theology,  p.  313,  ib.  1880). 

Determinism  has  received  support  from  a  mate- 
rialistic basis  of  the  mind  (cf.  J.  Priestley,  A  Free 
Discussion  of  the  Doctrine  of  Materialism,  Birming- 
ham, 1782;  H.  Maudsley,  Body  and  WiU,  New  York, 
1884;  A.  Bain,  Mind  and  Body,  ib.  1887). 


Two  other  forms  of  detenniniam  have  leoeived 
wide  attention,  the  first  of  which  has  been  aaso- 
dated  with  T.  H.  Green:  one  is  &ee  in  bis  clicRioes 
so  far  as  his  action  is  detennined  by  nothing  but 
himself.    The  man  himself  and  his  drcumstances 
being  what  they  are  at  a  stated  juncture,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  will  is  already  given — a  different 
determination    would    require    a    different    man. 
Choice  expresses  one's  character,  interest,  attention, 
motive;  action  has  its  roots  in  character  {WorkSy  ii. 
318  sqq.,  London,  1893;  cf.  J.  S.  Mackensie,  Man- 
ual of  Ethics,  p.  94,  New  York,  1901).    Hie  second 
of  these  views,  in  the  interest  of  mcmistic  personal 
idealism,  maintAins  that  every  individual  will  is  free 
so  far  as  its  life  is  unique,  in  some  respect  unde- 
rivable  from  all  other  wills,  or  so  far  as  it  is  a  self 
and  not  mere  tonporal  phenomenon  and  dififerent 
from  the  Absolute.    It  is  conceived  as  an  act  of  at- 
tention,  occurring  only  at  the  moment,  never  be- 
fore, never  afterward,  individual,  yet  incapable  of 
complete  causal  explanation  (J.  Royce,  The  World 
and  the  Individual,  ii.  337  sqq..  New  York,  1901 ;  M . 
W.  Calkins,  Persistent  Problems  of  Philosophy,  ib. 
1911).  C.  A.  Beckwith. 
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G.  Cimbali,  La  vdonth  umana,  2d  ed..  Rome.  1897;  W. 
James,  The  WiU  to  Believe,  New  York,  1897;  A.  Lovell, 
Volo;  or  the  WiU,  London,  1897;  P.  Moriaud,  La  Queetion 
de  la  liberti  el  la  conduUe  humaine,  Paris.  1897;  E.  W. 
Scripture.  Thinking,  Feding,  Doing,  London.  1897;  E. 
NaviUe.  Le  libre  arbUre,  Paris.  1890.  2d  ed..  1898;  C. 
Biuso,  Del  libera  arintrio,  Florence,  1899;  L.  Nofil,  La 
Coneeience  du  libre  arbUre,  Paris,  1899;  J.  Rehmke.  Trieb 
und  WUle  im  meneehlichen  Handdn,  Langensalsa.  1899; 
D.  J.  Snider.  The  WiU  and  ite  World,  St.  Louis,  1899; 
T.  Gollwitser.  Plotine  Lehre  von  dm  WiUenefireiheU,  Kemp- 
ten,  1900;  J.  Royoe,  The  World  and  the  Individual,  New 
York,  1900-01;  M.  Wentscher.  Dae  Problem  dm  WiUene- 
freiheU bei  LotMe,  Halle.  1901;  P.  Lapie.  Logique  de  la 
volonU,  Paris.  1902;  F.  Paulhan,  La  VolonU,  Paris,  1902; 
A.  Seits,  WiUenefireiheU  und  modemm  peyeholociechm  De- 
terminiemue,  Cologne,  1902;  A.  Marueci,  La  Volonth 
eeeondo  i  progreeei  Adla  biologia  e  deUa  fUoeofia,  Rome, 
1903;  K.  Fahrion,  Dos  Problem  dm  WiUenefireiheU,  Heidel- 
berg. 1904;  G.  Graue.  Selbelbewueeteein  und  WiUenefreiheU, 
Berlin.  1904;  O.  Pfister.  Die  WiUenefreiheU,  ib..  1904; 
G.  Torres,  JFUlenefreiheU  und  toahre  FreiheU,  Mtmieh, 
1904;   W.  Windelband,  Uebm  WiUenefirwihrni,  TObinflan. 


1904;  K.  Joti,  Dmfireie  WiUe.  Eine  Bntwidawio  inOe- 
eprdehen,  Munieh,  1908;  L.  Poohhammer,  Zum  Problem 
dm  WiUenefireiheU,  Stuttgart,  1908;  R.  Besohoren,  Dae 
Problem  dm  WiUenefireiheU  in  theoretiechm  und  praktieehm 
Beeiehung,  Hanover.  1910;  E.  Pfennigsdorf,  Dm  religidee 
WiUe.  Ein  Beitrag  eur  Peyehologie  und  Praxie  dm  Re- 
ligion, Leipsic.  1910;  E.  Wentscher,  Dm  WiUe.  Ver- 
euch  einm  peychologieehen  Analyee,  Leipsic,  1910;  A. 
Measer.  Dae  Problem  dm  WiUenefireiheU,  Gftttingen,  1911; 
C.  Surbled,  La  VolonU,  Fteris,  1911;  the  article  on  Pr»- 
DBBTiNATioN  and  the  literature  under  it,  as  also  the  articles 
and  bibliographies  there  referred  to;  and  the  works  of 
Windelband,  Erdmann,  and  Ueberweg- Heinse  on  the 
history  of  philosophy. 

WILLEHAD:  Bishop  of  Bremen;  b.  in  North- 
umberland, probably  in  the  third  decade  of  the  eighth 
century;  d.  at  Blexen  (about  60  m.  w.  of  Hamburg) 
Nov.  8, 789.  Of  Anglo-Saxon  descent  [and  educat^ 
at  York  under  Alcuin],  after  having  been  consecrated 
presbyter  he  left  his  native  country  c.  770  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  Frisians.  He  began  his  missionary 
activity  at  Dokkum,  the  place  where  Boniface  was 
slain  on  June  5,  754,  where  the  population  was  al- 
ready half  Christian.  He  preferred  to  break  new 
ground,  however;  but  on  entering  the  county  of  Hug- 
merke  in  East  Frisia,  his  sermons  so  aroused  the  rage 
of  the  people  that  he  hardly  escaped  death.  In  780 
Charlemagne  entrusted  him  with  the  promulgation 
of  Christianity  and  the  organisation  of  the  Church  in 
the  extensive  territory  of  Wigmodia  on  the  Lower 
Weser  where  the  diocese  of  Bremen  later  originated. 
Willehad  was  successful,  but  an  insurrection  of 
Widukind,  duke  of  the  Saxons,  in  782,  halted  his 
progress.  Willehad  escaped  to  Frisia,  but  several  of 
his  assistants  and  friends  were  killed,  while  the  con- 
verts were  forced  to  relinquish  the  Christian  faith. 
Then  Willehad,  together  with  St.  Liudger  (q.v.), 
who  until  that  time  had  labored  in  Dokkum,  under- 
took a  journey  to  Rome.  After  his  return  to  Ger- 
many, Willehad  settled  at  Ekshtemach  near  Treves, 
where  he  lived  the  life  of  a  monk,  occupied  with  liter- 
ary works.  After  the  baptism  of  Widukind  in  785 
Willehad  resumed  his  missionary  activity  at  the 
Lower  Wesel.  On  July  13,  787,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop,  and  Bremen  became  the  seat  of  the  bishop- 
ric. During  his  life  Willehad  was  credited  with  do- 
ing miracles,  and  after  his  death  his  remains  were 
believed  still  to  be  efficacious  in  that  direction. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bxbuoobafht:  The  Vita  et  miracula  by  Ansgar  was  first 
published,  ed.  P.  Casar,  at  Cologne,  1642,  is  abbreviated 
in  ASM,  iu.  2.  pp.  404-418.  and  in  MPL,  exviU.  1013-32, 
better  in  MOH.,  Script,,  ii  (1829).  378-390  (Qerm.  transl.. 
Lebend>eechreibungen  dee  heUigen  .  .  .  WiUehade,  Leip- 
sic. 1888);  cf.  MOH,  Script,  vii  (1846),  267  sqq.  Con- 
sult: A.  Tappehom.  Dtie  Leben  dee  heiligen  Willehad, 
DOhnen,  1901;  W.  Wright.  Biographia  Britannia,  i.  345- 
349.  London.  1842;  G.  H.  Khppel.  LAentbeechreSbung  dee 
Bnbiechofe  Anegar,  Bremen.  1845;  G.  Dehio,  Oeechichte 
dee  Erdfiethume  Hamburg-Bremen,  i.  51.  63.  55  sqq.,  vol. 
iii..  Berlin,  1877;  A.  Ebert.  Qeechichte  dm  LUeratur  dee 
Mittdaltme,  ii.  340-341.  Leipsic.  1880;  W.  von  Bippen, 
Aue  Bremene  VorteU,  pp.  1-14,  Bremen,  1885;  J.  F.  Wolf, 
Sanet  WiUehad,  BresUu,  1889;  Rettbexg,  KD,  ii.  450- 
455,  537;   Hauck,  KD,  ii.  350  sqq. 

WILLIAM  OF  CHAMPEAUX:  Schoolman  and 
bishop  of  Chdlons;  b.  at  Champeaux  (near  Melun, 
26  m.  s.e.  of  Paris)  1070;  d.  1121.  He  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  the  philosopher  Manegold,  of  Ansellus 
of  Laon,  and  of  Roscellin;  became  teacher  of  dialeo- 
tics  and  rhetoric  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris;  enjoyed 
the  esteem  of  Louis  VI.,  and  became  archdeaeon  of 
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the  diocese  of  Paria.  Abelard  (q.v.i  I.,  §  1)  was  for 
a  time  his  pupil,  but  later  causeid  him  no  little  an- 
noyance. He  attacked  one  of  the  main  theses  of  Will- 
iam and  forced  him  to  give  it  up  and  attack  it  even 
himself.  By  this  WiUiam,  if  the  account  of  Abelard  is 
to  be  credited,  lost  his  reputation  among  the  school- 
men so  that  almost  all  his  pupils  left  him  and  he 
retired  altogether  from  hb  activity  as  teacher.  He 
then  joined  the  communion  of  the  regulars  of  St. 
Victor  who  beside  their  principal  seat  in  Marseilles 
possessed  a  small  settlement  in  Paris.  Here  Will- 
iam resumed  his  activity  as  teacher,  swayed  by  the 
requests  of  students,  and  lectured  especiidly  on  the- 
ology from  1110  to  1113.  In  1113  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Ch^ons. 

It  was  to  the  first  period  of  his  life  that  the  few 
literary  remains  of  this  author  belong.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  De  origine  aninuB  and  DicUogua  .  .  . 
cuiuadam  CkriHianietJudai  defide  Catholica  {MPL, 
cbdii.  1039-1040,  1043-1045)  are  not  his.  Forty- 
seven  fragments  of  his  are  collected  in  Lef dvre  (see 
bibliography).  These  deal  with  theological  ques- 
tions only,  so  that  nothing  is  given  of  the  philosophi- 
cal views  connected  with  William's  name,  for  which 
Abelard  is  the  authority.  William,  according  to 
Abelard,  had  asserted  that  the  same  thing  in  its 
entirety  could  be  essentially  in  different  individ- 
uab,  there  being  no  diversity  in  essence  but  variety 
only  in  the  multitude  of  accidents;  but  Abelard 
had  objected  that  if  the  whole  humanity  were  in 
Socrates  and  in  the  same  way  also  in  Plato,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Socrates  to  be  in  Rome  and 
Plato  in  Greece.  From  William's  change  of  opinion  it 
is  evident  that  he  had  not  the  ability  to  discuss  diffi- 
cult questions  in  a  thorough  and  convincing  manner. 
The  same  appears  in  the  theological  fragments.  Here, 
too,  he  avoids  the  discussion  of  difficult  questions  and 
appeals  to  faith  or  to  the  superior  knowledge  of  God. 
Yet  some  ability  must  be  granted  him  in  oider  to  ex- 
plain the  demands  of  his  pupils  that  he  continue  his 
work  as  a  teacher.  (S.  M.  DEurscHf.) 

Bxbuoqrapht:  Hitt.  littimin  d»  la  Franct,  x.  307-316; 
G.  A.  Patni,  WUhdmi  CampaUeruia  dt  natura  el  d«  orioiru 
rerum  placita,  Paria,  1847;  C.  PrantI,  Oeaehichte  der  Logik 
im  Abendland,  ii.  128-131.  Leipeio  1861;  E.  Michaud, 
OuMaume  de  C?uimpea%tx  et  lea  icolea  de  Paria,  2d  ed.,  Paris, 
1868;  B.  Haur6au,  Hiat,  da  la  phUoaophie  acolaaiiqua,  i. 
320-^44,  ib.,  1872;  Q.  Lefbvre.  in  Travaux  el  mhnoireade 
VuniveratU  de  LQle,  1898;  A.  Babatier,  in  Reoua  chrHiennet 
XV.  721  aqq.;  Licbtenberger,  ESR,  v.  786-788;  KL»  xii. 
1599. 

WILLIAM  OF  CONCHES:  Philosopher  of  the 
twelfth  century;  b.  at  Conches  (64  m.  w.  of  Paris) 
toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century;  d.  at  Paris 
about  1154.  He  taught  at  Chartres  in  the  school  of 
Bemhard  Sylvester,  where  one  of  his  pupils  was 
John  of  Salisbury  (q.v.),  who  calls  him  a  gramma- 
rian. His  works,  however,  show  that  he  was  inter- 
ested especially  in  questions  of  natural  philosophy. 
He  was  not  a  theologian.  He  held  to  the  older 
Platonic  views  of  the  universe,  applying  these  to  the 
problems  of  natural  philosophy.  William  of 
Thierry  denounced  him  before  St.  Bemhard  for 
holding  certain  heresies — ^the  assumption  of  a  world 
soul,  the  Sabellian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  doc- 
trine of  demons,  and  the  creation  of  Eve.  William 
thereupon  wrote  his  Dragmaticon,  clothing  his  earlier 
views  in  the  dress  of  a  dialogue. 


The  school  of  Chartres  pursued  a  tendency  aths 
than  Abelard's;  it  was  not  concerned  with  the  di^ 
lectical  reconciliation  of  reason  and  faith,  but  witk 
the  increase  of  human  knowledge  and  the  peroeptiot 
of  verity.  Bemhard  Sylvester's  De  mundi  vmrerr.- 
taU  breathes  the  same  spirit,  and  William  of  Conebe^ 
foUowed  this  path.  Philosophy,  aocordxD^  to  him. 
comprehends  everything.  Like  Plato,  he  trie  to 
understand  the  universe  from  God  down  to  man  by 
way  of  pure  knowledge,  foUowing  not  the  Church 
Fathers  but  the  philosophers  and  physicists.  Likp 
Abelard,  he  submits  to  the  authority  of  Scriptun*, 
but  finds  no  contradiction  with  Scripture,  if  od€ 
expounds  what  the  Bible  affirms.  According  to  hi^ 
system,  the  basis  of  the  world  is  God  as  creath-e 
power,  wisdom,  and  will.  The  saints  s^ply  ihs^ 
three  terms  to  three  persons,  designating  powo*  a? 
God  the  Father,  wisdom  as  Clod  the  Son,  and  wiH  as 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  divine  power  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  deliver  man  from  the  power  of  Satan,  but 
God  willed  that  his  wisdom  ^ould  become  man, 
since  in  this  way  the  divinity  was  concealed  from 
the  devil,  and  he  laid  hands  on  it,  thus  forfeiting  his 
power  over  man.  In  connection  with  the  universe 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  are  revealed,  but  its 
origin  and  continuance  William  explains  as  purely 
natural  processes.  The  corporeal  world  is  compoeed 
of  the  elements  which  are  in  all  things,  but  according 
to  the  preponderance  of  certain  elements  there  orig- 
inates matter  or  the  elementary  bodies,  earth,  water. 
air,  and  fire.  The  fiery  bodies  of  the  stars  moved 
and  warmed  the  air  and  through  it  the  water.  From 
the  heated  water  proceeded  the  birds  and  fishes. 
Land  originated  from  the  absorption  of  humidity  by 
the  heat.  From  the  heated  mud  of  the  earth  pro- 
ceeded the  animals  and  man.  The  bodies  of  the 
universe  are  in  constant  movement,  the  firmament, 
i.e.,  the  sky  with  its  fixed  stars,  moving  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  of  the  planets,  since  otherwise  the 
movement  of  the  latter  would  be  too  violent.  The 
earth  is  a  sphere,  since  otherwise  the  time  of  the  day 
would  be  the  same  everywhere  and  the  same  stars 
ought  to  be  visible  everywhere.  The  relation  of  the 
earth  to  the  sun  causes  the  change  in  seasons.  Man 
consists  of  body  and  soul.  The  soul  is  the  purely 
spiritual  capacity  of  discerning  and  reasoning  which 
is  peculiar  to  man.  From  this  spiritual  soul  are  to 
be  distinguished  the  natural  powers,  the  spiritual 
and  animal  powers  which  move  up  and  down  in  the 
arteries  and  nerves.  The  proper-  seat  of  the  spir- 
itual power  is  the  heart,  while  the  animal  power  is 
located  in  the  brain.  In  general,  W^illiam  follows 
the  TinuBua  of  Plato,  but  he  amplifies  and  modifies 
the  views  of  Plato  according  to  the  learned  tradition 
of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  makes  use  also  of  the 
works  of  Constantine  the  African. 

The  following  works  of  William  are  extant:  Qmo- 
tuor  libri  de  elemerUis  pkilosopkuB  or  De  pkUosophia 
mundi  (printed  in  Bede's  Operas  ii.  311-^343,  Basel, 
1563;  in  the  Maxima  hibliotheca  patrum,  xx.  995- 
1020,  as  the  work  of  Honorius  Augustodunensis;  and 
as  the  work  of  William  of  Hirschau  under  the  title, 
PkilaeopkicaTum  et  aatronomicarum  insHtiUionum 
GuiUelmi  Hiregauiensis  olim  abhatiSf  Basel,  1531); 
Dragmaticon  pkilosophuBy  printed  with  the  title, 
Diaiogua  de  sitb^ntiU  pkysicia  canf  edits  a  Wilhebno 
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Aneponymo  phUosopho  (Strasburgi  1567);  glossary 
on  the  Timctua  of  Plato,  preserved  in  manuscript; 
a  commentary  on  the  De  coruoUUione  philoaophia  oi 
Boetius,  preserved  only  in  manuscript.  The  authen- 
ticity of  other  works  attributed  to  William  is  not 
beyond  question.  (R.  Sebberq.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Hiti.  litUrain  de  la  France,  vol.  zii.;  A. 
Ciuuma,  OuOlaume  de  Conehee,  Paiis,  1857;  B.  Haorfou, 
SinoularUSe  hiatonquea  el  liUhairee,  ib.  1861;  C.  Ptsntl, 
Oeaehiehte  der  Logik  im  Abendland,  ii.  127  aqq.,  Leipsio, 
1861;  C.  Werner,  Die  Koemoloffie  .  ,  .  dee  MiUOaltere 
mii  .  .  .  BeeiehunQ  anf  WWidm  von  Conehet,  in  the 
Sitaungeberichte  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  philooophioal- 
historical  claai.  Ixxv  (1873),  30»-403;  H.  Reuter,  Ge- 
achidUe  der  AuJklAnmo  im  MittdaUer,  ii.  6  sqq.,  Beriin, 
1877;  O.  ZOokler,  Oeeehichte  der  Beziehwigen  twiechen 
Theaiogie  vnd  Naturwieeenechaft,  i.  411-412,  Gateraloh, 
1877;  R.  L.  Poole,  lUtu/trOtione  of  the  Hiet.  of  Medieval 
Thought,  pp.  124  aqq..  London,  1884;  DNB,  hd.  355-356; 
KL,  ziL  1590-1602. 

WILLIAM  OF  HIRSCHAn.    See  Hibschau. 

WILLIAM  OF  MALMBSBURY:  English  his- 
torian; b.  in  the  south  or  the  west  of  England  about 
1090;  d.  at  Malmesbury  (38  m.  n.w.  of  Salisbury) 
after  1142.  He  was  brought  up  from  childhood  in 
Malmesbury  Abbey,  became  a  monk  there,  also  li- 
brarian and  precentor,  and  in  all  probability  spent 
his  whole  life  in  that  abbey  except  for  a  possible 
brief  period  during  which  he  may  have  lived  at 
Glastonbury.  He  became  interested  at  an  early  age 
in  the  study  of  history;  the  perusal  of  the  story  of 
other  nations  made  him  dissatisfied  with  what  was 
accessible  on  his  own,  and  so  he  was  led  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  works  on  the  history  of  England  which 
have  made  his  name  famous.  His  principal  works 
are  Gesta  regum  Anglorum,  with  its  sequel  Historia 
novella,  and  Gesia  parUificum  Anglorum,  The  first 
writing  of  the  first  and  third  of  these  was  finished  by 
1125,  but  between  1135  and  1140  he  twice  revised 
the  first.  The  Gesta  regum  Anglorum  begins  at  the 
beginning  of  English  history,  and  in  the  revised  form 
comes  down  to  1127-28.  Tlie  materials  have  value 
from  two  points  of  view — as  a  "step  forward  in  the 
working  out  of  historiography,"  and  in  the  ''illus- 
trations of  character  and  of  the  foreign  relations" 
of  the  period.  Much  of  anecdote  is  interspersed, 
showing  the  writer's  power  as  a  narrator,  but  not 
adding  to  the  historical  worth  of  his  work.  The 
Historia  novella  continues  the  work  just  character- 
ized, bringing  it  down  to  1142,  and  holds  a  high  place 
as  a  source  for  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
The  Gesta  pontificum  Anglorum  is  also  of  high  impor- 
tance, being  a  basis  for  the  early  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  En^and.  Other  works  are:  Vita  S,  Dun- 
gUxni;  Vita  S.  WvJJeiani;  De  antiquUaie  Glanstoni-' 
enais  ecdeaia;  and  collections  of  historical  and  legal 

material  still  extant  in  manuscript. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  two  editions  of  the  Oeaia  regtan  Ang^ 
lortan  and  Hietoria  novdla  which  are  of  importance  are 
by  W.  Stubbs,  in  the  RoUe  Seriea,  2  vols.,  London,  1887- 
1880,  and  by  T.  D.  Haxdy,  for  the  Englieh  Historical  So- 
ciety, 2  vols.,  London.  1840;  the  prefaces  and  prolegom- 
ena to  both  these  editions  are  of  value  for  the  Life,  and 
that  of  Stubbs  for  the  inclusion  of  minor  works  or  of  se- 
lections from  minor  works  of  William.  English  transla- 
tions of  the  Oeela  are  by  J.  Sharpe,  The  Hietory  of  the  Kings 
of  England  .  .  .  ,  London,  1815;  J.  A.  Giles,  in  Bohn*a 
Antiqvarian  Library,  ib.  1847;  and  by  J.  Stevenson, 
Church  Hiaioriane  of  England,  vol.  iii.,  part  1,  ib.  1854. 
Of  the  Oeeta  porUifieum  the  best  ed.  is  that  by  N.  E.  S.  A. 
Hamilt^wi  in  the  R<Me  Series,  London,  1870,  baaed  on  the 


author's  autoi^raph.  The  VHa  3.  Dimstoni,  ed.  W.  Stubbs, 
is  in  Menuniale  of  St,  Dunetan,  Roiie  Series,  London,  1874. 
For  the  life  and  estimate  oi  the  works  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred first  of  all  to  the  prefaces  of  the  editions  named 
above.  Consult  further:  W.  de  Gray  Biroh.  Life  and 
Writings  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  London,  1874;  T. 
Wright,  Biographia  BrUanniea  literaria,  ii.  134-142,  ib. 
1M6;  Kate  Norgate,  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings, 
i.  183-193,  ib.  1887;  DNB,  bd.  351-354;  Gross,  Sources, 
consult  Index;  Potthast.  Wcgvfeiser,  pp.  557-558;  Lidi- 
tenberger,  ESR,  v.  788-789;   KL,  xii.  1611-12. 

WILLIAM  OF  HE WBUR6H:  English  historian; 
b.  at  Bridlington  (37  m.  n.e.  of  York)  between  Deo. 
26,  1135,  and  Dec.  25,  1136;  d.  at  Newburgh  (near 
Ck)xwold,  16  m.  n.  of  York)  after  May,  1198.  He 
was  educated  as  an  Augustinian  oblate  at  Newburgh, 
where  he  ultimately  became  canon  and  spent  his 
life.  He  was  the  author  of  a  conmientary  on  the 
Song  of  Solomon  (preserved  in  manuscript  at  Cam- 
bridge), three  sermons  (ed.  with  the  following  by  T. 
Heame,  Oxford,  1719),  and  especially  of  Historia 
rerum  Anglicarum  (ed.  T.  Heame,  3  vols.,  Oxford, 
1719;  H.  C.  Hamilton,  for  the  English  Historical 
Society,  2  vols.,  London,  1856;  and  R.  Howlett,  in 
Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  II.,  and 
Richard  /.,  i.  1-408,  ii.  409-583,  in  RoOs  Series,  2 
vols.,  London,  1884-85;  Eng.  transl.  by  J.  Steven- 
son, in  Church  Historians  qf  England,  vol.  iv.,  part  2, 
297-672,  London,  1856).  The  latter  work,  which 
has  established  William's  fame  as  the  first  critical 
historian  of  Europe,  was  begun  probably  in  1196. 
It  depends  for  its  material  upon  Simeon  of  Durham, 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  other  earUer  chroniclers, 
but  displays  excellence  of  judgment,  good  taste,  and 
force  and  elegance  of  style.  The  period  covered  is 
1066-1198.  While  the  work  is  not  exact  either  in 
dates  or  in  statements  of  fact,  it  is  noteworthy  as 
being  philosophical,  and  especially  as  so  leading  in 
criticism  as  to  warrant  Freeman's  calling  the  author 
the  ''father  of  historical  criticism."  This  last  char- 
acteristic is  exemplified  by  the  criticism  of  Geoffry 
of  Monmouth.  (H.  BOhmer.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Consult  the  prolegomena  or  prefaces  to  the 
editions  named  above,  particularly  that  of  Howlett; 
T.  Wright,  Biographia  Britannica  literaria,  ii.  407-410, 
London,  1846;  DNB,  bd.  360-303  (excellent);  Gross, 
Sources,  p.  208;  Potthast,  Wegweiser,  p.  559;  KL,  zii. 
1613-14. 

WILLIAM  OF  NORWICH:  According  to  tradi- 
tion, the  victim  of  a  ritual  murder  committed  by 
Jews;  b.  probably  at  Haveringland  (9  m.  n.  of  Nor- 
wich), Norfolk,  Feb.  2,  1132  or  1133;  murdered  in 
Norwich  Mar.,  1144.  When  eight  years  old,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  skinner  at  Norwich  who  came  in 
frequent  commercial  relations  with  local  Jews.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  child  was  enticed  away 
Mar.  20, 1144  (the  Monday  in  Holy  Week)  by  a  man 
alleging  himself  to  be  the  cook  of  the  archdeacon  of 
Norwich,  was  seen  to  enter  the  house  of  a  Jew,  and 
was  there  murdered,  the  body  being  kept  in  the 
house,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  Passover  tide, 
until  Good  Friday,  when  it  was  hung  by  stealth  on 
a  tree  near  the  city.  The  corpse  was  foimd  on 
Easter  Eve,  and  was  buried  the  following  Monday 
without  religious  rites.  On  Tuesday  it  was  identi- 
fied, and  a  priest  of  the  city  accused  the  Jews  of  the 
murder.  The  belief  of  both  clergy  and  laity  was 
long  divided  on  the  question,  but  ultimately, 
through  the  influence  of  William  Turbe,  who  became 
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biahop  of  Norwich  in  1146,  the  fact  of  the  child's 
martyrdom  became  an  eetablishsd  belief.  His  body 
was  translated  to  the  monastery  cemetery,  and 
finally  to  the  cathedral,  where  it  ultimately  had  a 
special  altar,  forming  a  center  of  pilgrimage  until  the 
iniddle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  traditions  connected  with  William  of  Nor- 
wich, considerably  amplified  in  course  of  time,  are 
particularly  interesting  as  being,  whatever  their  true 
basis  may  be,  the  earliest  known  instance  of  the 
blood  accusation  against  the  Jews  for  ritual  murder. 
Bibuoorapht:  The  one  authority  is  Thomas  of  Monmouth, 
Th»  Life  and  Miraelet  of  St.  WiUiam  of  Norwich,  ed.  with 
tnmsl.  by  A.  Jessopp  and  M.  R.  James,  Oambridge,  1896 
(compiled  by  a  monk  of  Norwich,  1173-73;  it  is  valuable 
otherwise  for  the  licht  it  throws  on  ^«^c'*«*«  religious  life 
n  those  times).    Consult  also  J.  Jacobs,  /«ios  of  Angevin 
Bnoland,  pp.  19-21.  206-268,  Lo&doQ,  1893;   DNB,  Ld. 
864-866;  JB,  zii  624. 

WILLIAM  OF  OCCAM.  See  Occam  (Ockham), 
William  of. 

WILLIAM  OF  SAINT  AMOUR:  Prof essor  at  the 
Sorbonne,  opponent  of  the  mendicant  orders;  b.  pos- 
sibly at  St.  Amour  (200  m.  s.e.  of  Paris)  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century;  d.  at  Paris  about 
1272.  About  1250  he  was  teacher  of  theology  at  the 
Uniyersity  of  Paris,  which  he  defended  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans. 
The  university  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  fame, 
numbered  thousands  of  students,  and  was  a  power 
in  the  state.  It  was  therefore  coveted  by  the  monks 
who  were  aided  by  the  pope;  but  the  university,  the 
existence  of  which  was  threatened,  issued  an  ener- 
getic appeal  to  all  bishops.  Innocent  IV.  was  con- 
vinced that  he  ought  to  interfere,  and  in  a  bull  of 
1254  guarded  the  privileges  of  the  secular  clergy  and 
the  bishops.  He  died,  however,  fourteen  days  after- 
ward, and  the  friars  avenged  themselves  by  repre- 
senting this  sudden  death  as*  a  judgment  of  God. 
They  were  protected  by  Alexander  IV.,  the  successor 
of  Innocent,  and  also  by  King  Louis  IX.;  but  the 
university  was  in  no  way  willing  to  give  up  the 
struggle,  finding  a  brilliant  protagonist  in  William 
of  St.  Amour.  With  caustic  satire  he  opened  his 
campaign  against  the  ''pappelards,"  as  he  called  the 
monks.  His  wit  and  humorous  style  won  him  the 
favor  of  the  public;  the  bishops,  whose  privileges 
were  also  in  danger,  secretly  took  his  side.  In  1256 
William  wrote  his  witty  and  biting  TracUUuB  brevis 
de  perieulis  novisnmorum  temporum^  Opera  Const. 
(Paris,  1632),  in  which  he  applied  the  utterances  of 
Christ  against  the  Pharisees  to  the  monks,  the  effects 
of  which  lasted  for  300  years.  But  he  had  powerful 
opponents  in  the  Dominican  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
the  Franciscan  Bonaventiira  (qq.v.).  His  cause 
was  tried  before  the  pope  in  Anagni;  the  mendicant 
friars  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  William's  wri- 
ting was  burned.  The  opposition  of  the  university 
was  broken  for  a  long  time.  Only  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  IV.,  in  1263,  was  William  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Paris  and  resume  his  lectures.  Besides  the 
work  mentioned  above  he  wrote  Liber  de  ArUichrieto 
et  ejuedem  miniatris,  (C.  Ppendbr). 

BxBUooBAPHT!  Htet,  lUtiraire  de  ta  France^  six.  197  sqq., 
xxi,  468  sqq.;  C.  E.  Du  Boulay,  Hieioria  wUvertitatie 
Parieieneia,  vol.  ill.,  Parii,  1666;  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont, 
Vie  de  St,  Louie,  vi.  143  sqq.,  ib.  1851;  Comeaie  St.  Mara, 
£tudo  eur  OuUlawne  de  8»  Amour,  Ixmi-la-Saiinier,  1896; 


H.  Denifla,  ChaHtdariwH  univereitatie  Pmriaionaie,  toL  u 
Paris.  1889;  Neaoder,  ChriMtian  Church,  ir.  282-283  M 
passim:  Liehteabeiger,  ESB,  v.  786-788;  JCL,  xiL  15B>- 
1686.  The  raader  may  also  consult  the  Optcseiili 
impygfumiee  dei  euUum  et  relM/ionoin  of  Tliotnas 
aod  Bonaventura's  LibeUue  apologeticue  in  moo  ^m 
firutnan  minorum  adveriantur,  and  hia  Do 
Chrieti. 

WILLIAM  n.  OF  TTRE:  Archbishop  of  that 
city;  b.  in  Jerusalem  c.  1128;  d.  at  Tyre  between 
Oct.  17  and  21,  1186.  His  earlier  education  w» 
received  in  Jerusalem;  but  when  he  was  thirty  yeais 
of  age  or  older  he  studied  in  France  (probably)  and 
very  likely  in  Paris,  then  the  seat  of  learning  in  the 
West  (see  William  of  St.  Amour).  After  his  re- 
turn to  the  Holy  Land  in  1163  he  became  leading 
cleric  in  the  cathedral  at  Tyre,  and  in  1 167  was  arch- 
deacon.  In  1168  he  went  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
for  King  Amahic  to  the  Emperor  Manuel,  and  the 
next  year  was  in  Rome.  On  his  return  he  had  chaise 
of  the  education  of  Amalric's  son  and  heir,  who  suc^ 
ceeded  his  father  in  1173,  and  the  next  year  made 
William  his  chancellor,  while  in  1175  William  be- 
came archbishop  of  Tyre,  thus  being  in  charge  of  the 
weightiest  matters  in  Church  and  State.  In  1179  he 
attended  the  Lateran  Council  and  was  then  engaged 
in  diplomatic  matters  with  the  emperor,  returning 
home  in  1180.  His  importance  ceased  with  the 
accession  of  Baldwin  IV.  in  1185. 

William  himself  reports  that  he  wrote  an  account 
of  the  Lateran  Council  which  he  attended,  also  a 
Hieioria  or  Geeta  orientalium  prindpum  dealing.with 
the  times  after  Mohanmied  till  1184;  both  these  are 
lost.  His  great  work  is  a  Hieioria  rerum  in  partihu 
tranemarinis  geetarum  in  twenty-three  books  (edi- 
tions published  at  Basel,  1564,  1583;  in  Bongar, 
Geeta  Dei  per  Francoe,  i.  625-1046,  Hanover,  1611; 
and  in  Recueil  dee  kieioriens  dee  croieadee,  Hietariem 
oceidentaux,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1844),  but  of  the  last  book 
he  finished  only  the  first  chapter,  coming  down  to 
1184;  indeed  he  had  not  completed  all  of  the  pre- 
ceding books.  The  work  begins  with  the  conquest 
of  Sjrria  by  Omar,  but  passes  in  eleven  chapters 
of  the  first  books  to  the  events  which  brought  about 
the  first  crusade.  The  first  fifteen  books  rest  upon 
Latin  sources  which  the  author  does  not  name;  the 
other  books  have  considerable  value  as  a  souroe. 
The  work  gained  great  repute,  and  was  widely  dif- 
fused through  an  early  French  translation,  of  which 
various  continuations  were  made,  partly  anonymous 
and  partly  under  the  name  of  Ernoul,  and  of  othcra. 
A  part  circulated  also  in  Latin  translation. 

(O.   HoLDEH-EoOERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Hiet.  litUraire  de  la  France,  xiv.  587-S96; 
J.  F.  Mlohaud,  BiMiotMque  dee  croieadee,  ii.  555-682.  Paxis, 
1829;  B.  Kusler,  Oeeehiehte  dee  noeitene  Kreuzxugts, 
pp.  21  sqq.,  Stuttsart,  1866;  H.  Hacenmcyer.  Peler  dtf 
Eremite,  pp.  4-7,  10,  et  paasim,  Leipaie,  1879;  H.  roa 
Sybel,  Oeeehiehte  dee  erelen  Krtuavgee,  pp.  108  sqq..  Lop- 
sic,  1881;  H.  PruU,  Rtdtwrgeochichte  der  KretusHae,  pp^ 
458-469.  Berlin,  1883;  idem,  in  NA,  vui  (1883).  91-132: 
R.  Rdhrieht,  Oeeehiehte  dee  k&nigereiche  Jeruealem,  lant- 
bruck.  1898.  Cf.  the  extended  bibliognphy  in  PotthasV 
Wegteeieer,  pp.  560^502. 

WILLIAM  OF  WTKEHAM  (WICKWAHE, 
WYCKEHAM) :  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  b.  at  Wyke^ 
ham  (13  m.  s.e.  of  Winchester),  England,  in  the  soiih 
mer  of  1324;  d.  at  South  Waltham  Sept.  24,  140i 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester;   and  in  1356  wm 
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surveyor  al  King  Edward  III.'s  works  at  Windsori 
and  was  rowaided  for  his  merit  by  the  gift  of  the 
rectory  of  Palham,  Norfolk,  1357,  by  a  prebendarjr's 
stall  at  Liohfiekl,  1359,  and  by  the  deanery  of  St. 
Martin-le-Grand,  1360.  He  was  ordained  aooljrte, 
1361,  and  priest,  1362,  and  held  a  great  number  of 
prebends  1361-62.  Resigning  Pulham  in  1361,  he 
exchanged  the  canonry  of  Lichfield  for  that  at  South- 
well. In  1364  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal; 
secretary  to  the  king,  1365;  bishop  of  Winchester, 
1367;  and  was  chancellor,  1367-71.  In  1369  he  be- 
gan the  work  which  developed  into  New  College  at 
Oxford,  completed,  1386;  and  in  1378  was  engaged 
in  founding  St.  Mary  College  of  Winchester,  com- 
pleted 1394.  In  1376  he  was  accused  of  malfea- 
sance in  office,  and  deprived  of  the  tonporalities  of 
his  see.  But  his  rectitude  was  subsequently  estab- 
lished, and  Richard  II.  restored  him  to  his  offices  and 
dignities,  1379,  and  he  was  again  chancellor,  1389- 
1391,  but  from  1391  kept  aloof  from  politics.  He 
rebuilt  Wmchester  Cathedral,  1395-1405.  He  was 
the  author  of  W.  de  Wucumba  libri  duo  de  vita  R, 
Betun  epUcopi  Herefarderuu,  with  Vita  by  T. 
Chaundler,  published  in  H.  Wharton's  An(^ia 
Sacra  (London,  1691). 

Bzbuoobapbt:  Lives  have  been  written  by  R.  Lowth, 
London,  1758,  dd  ed.,  Oxfotd,  1777;  J.  Chandler,  ib. 
1842;  and  Q.  H.  Moberiy,  2d  ed..  London,  1883.  Con- 
sult further:  M.  E.  C.  Walcott,  William  of  Wyk^iam  and 
Aw  CctUo^,  London,  1852;  The  Three  ChaneeOore:  .  ,  . 
Lioee  of  William  of  Wykeham  .  .  .  and  Sir  T.  More, 
London,  1860;  8.  R.  Oazdiner,  Studente  History  of  Bno- 
lotid,  pp.  260-262,  London,  1895;  J.  H.  Overton,  The 
Chwreh  in  England,  i.  287-292,  315,  London,  1897;  W.  W. 
Capes,  Bnolieh  Church  in  the  14ih  and  15th  Centuriee,  pp. 
93  sqq.,  ib.,  1900;  W.  A.  Spooner,  in  Typical  Bniflieh 
Chvartkman,  ib.,  1909;  DNB,  bd.  178-179;  W.  L.  Fox, 
WiUiam  of  Wykeham,  the  CompleU  Life  and  Pitgrimaae, 
2  pMti,  London,  1909. 

I     WILLIAMITES:    The  name  of  two  orders. 

1.  Benedictine  Hermits  of  Monte  Vergine  (a  high 
mountain  near  Avellino  upon  which  in  1123  William 
of  Veroelli  in  Piedmont—d.  1142 — erected  a  con- 
vent) .    The  order  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander 

III.  under  the  Benedictine  rule,  spread  in  numerous 
monasteries  and  convents  over  Italy,  and  was  re- 
formed by  Peter  Leonaidi  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  It  has  now  only  the  parent  convent 
on  Monte  Vergine. 

2.  The  FoUoweiB  of  Saint  WOliam  of  ICaleval  (d. 
Feb.  10,  1157).  He  was  a  hermit  who  in  1153  set- 
tled on  the  island  of  Lupocavio  near  Pisa,  and  in 
1155  in  the  territory  of  Siena,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Grosseto  in  a  stony  valley  later  called  Malavalle. 
There  he  found  an  associate  in  a  certain  Albert,  who 
became  his  biographer.  The  congregation  that 
formed  about  him  followed  his  rule  and  spread  over 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Flanders.  In  1229 
Gregory  IX.  moderated  the  severity  of  the  rule, 
giving  the  order  the  rule  of  Benedict,  and  Innocent 

IV.  enlarged  their  privileges.  In  1256  Pope  Alexan- 
der IV.  attempted  to  incorporate  the  order  within  the 
mendicant  Augustinians  and  to  prescribe  for  them 
the  rule  of  Augustine,  but  they  opposed  this  measure 
and  preserved  their  independence.  The  order  was 
divided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Tuscany,  Ger- 
many, and  Flanders.  In  1435  the  council  of  Basel 
confirmed  their  privileges.  In  the  course  of  time 
most  of  the  monasteries  went  over  into  other  orders 


until  they  entirely  disappeared  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  (G.  GRt)TZMACHBR.) 

BiBuooBAnrr:  On  1  oonsult:  Q.  JonUno,  Chroniche  di 
MonU  Vergine,  Naples.  1581;  T.  Costo,  leloria  delF  origine 
dd  e,  luogi  di  Montevergine,  Venioe,  1091;  H^ot,  Or^ree 
monaaHquee,  vi.  122  sqq.;  KL,  ziL  1828  sqq.  On  2  oon- 
sult: ASB,  Feb.,  ii.  433-472,  of.  AnaUela  BoUand»ana, 
i  (1882),  525-527;  ASB,  ut  sup.,  oontains  seleetions  from 
the  Vita  by  Albert,  wbieh  was  published  at  Siena,  1770; 
H61yot,  Ordree  monaeUquee,  vi.  142  sqq.;  Heimbudier, 
Orden  und  Kongregationen,  ii.  180-181. 

WILLIAMS,  ARTHUR  LLEWELLTH:  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Nebraska;  b.  at  Owen 
Sound,  Ont.,  Jan.  30,  1850.  He  received  a  high- 
school  education,  and  in  1888  was  graduated  from 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.  He 
was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year  and  priested  in 
1889.  After  being  a  missionary  in  White  River 
Valley,  Col.,  in  1888-89,  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Paul's,  Denver,  Col.,  in  1891,  and  was  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Woodlawn  Park,  Chicago,  1892- 
1899.  In  1899  he  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor 
of  Nebraska,  becoming  bishop  in  1906. 

WILUAMS,  CHANNinO  MOORE:  Protestant 
Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  Yeddo,  Japan  (re- 
tired); b.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  July  18,  1829;  d.  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1910.  He  was  educated  at 
William  and  Mary  College  (A.B.,  1853)  and  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia  (graduated  1855). 
He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1853  and  priested  in  1857, 
in  which  year  he  was  appointed  missionary  in  China, 
where  he  served  until  1866.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Yeddo,  which 
bishopric  he  held  until  1889,  when  he  retired.  He 
continued,  however,  his  missionary  labors  under  his 
successor. 

Bibuogbapbt:  W.  8.  Peny,  The  Bpiecopate  in  America, 
p.  171,  New  York.  1805. 

WILLIAMS,  CHARLSS  DAVID:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Michigan;  b.  at  Bellevue,  O., 
July  30, 1860.  He  was  educated  at  Kenyon  CoUege, 
Gambier,  O.  (A.B.,  1880),  and  Bexly  Hall,  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  the  same  institution  (graduated 
1883).  He  was  a  tutor  in  Kenyon  College  (1881- 
1884),  and  also  curate  of  Trinity,  Columbus,  O. 
(1883-84) ;  rector  of  the  Chureh  of  the  Resurrection, 
Fembank,  O.,  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Atonement, 
Riverside,  Cincinnati  (1884-i89),  and  of  St.  Paul's, 
SteubenviUe,  O.  (188^-93);  dean  of  Trinity  Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland,  O.  (1893-1906);  and  in  1906  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Michigan.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  Board  in 
1902-06,  and  of  Hbram  House  (a  social  settle- 
ment), Cleveland,  in  1894.  In  theology  he  is  a 
Broad-churchman.  He  has  written  A  Valid 
Chriatianity  far  To-Day  (New  Orleans,  1905,  new 
ed.,  1909). 

WILLIAMS,  DAHIEL:  English  Presbyterian;  b. 
in  Wales,  at  (or  near)  Wrexham  (25  m.  s.  of  Liver- 
pool), about  1643;  d.  at  Hoxton  Jan.  26, 1716.  He 
began  to  preach  1663;  became  chaplain  to  the 
Countess  of  Meath,  1664;  preached  to  an  independ- 
ent congregation  at  Droc^eda,  1664-67;  was  pastor 
of  Wood  Street  congregation,  Dublin,  1667-87;  of 
Hand  Alley,  Bishopsgate,  London,  1688  till  his 
death.  He  held  the  Pinners'  Hall  lectureship,  1691- 
1694.    He  acquired  a  large  estate,  a  great  part  of 
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which  he  devoted  to   charitable  uses.    By  will  he 

founded  the  Red  Croes  Street  Library,  originally 

embracing  his  own  library  and  that  of  William  Bates. 

He  was  the  author  of  Goapel  Truth  Stated  and  Vindi' 

eaUd  (2d  ed.,  London,  1602);  Man  Made  Righteous 

by  Chritt'a  Obedience  .  .  .  Sermam  (1694);      The 

Minieterial  Office.    S  parU  (1708);    The  VanUy  of 

Childhood  and  Youlh  .  .  .  Sermone  (3rd  ed.,  1729); 

Select  Semuma  and  Tracts  (2  vols.,  1832);  and  there 

appeared,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  his  Practical 

Discourses  (5  vols.,  1738-50). 

Bibuoorafbt:  The  funeral  sermon  by  John  Evans  wu 
printed  London,  1716.  Besides  the  Life  prefixed  to  the 
Praelicai  DucotcrMc,  ut  sup.,  consult:  Tnie  Copy  of  |A« 
Ltut  Will  and  TutametU  of  Daniel  WiUiame,  London.  1717; 
reprint  with  additions,  1804;  D.  Defoe,  Memoin  of  lAs 
Life  of  ,  ,  .  Danid  WitUame,  ib.  1718;  Papere  RetaUng 
to  Daniel  WiUiame,  ib.  1816:  DNB,  Ixi.  385-388. 

WILLIAMS,  DAVID:  English  deist;  b.  at  Wat- 
ford, Glamorganshire,  Wales,  1738;  d.  in  London 
June  29,  1816.  He  was  educated  at  Carmarthen 
Academy  (1753--57),  and  in  1758  was  ordained  to  a 
dissenting  congregation  at  Frome,  Somerset,  though 
three  years  later  his  lax  theological  views  compelled 
him  to  leave  Frome  for  the  Mint  meeting-house  in 
Exeter,  where  he  was  reordained,  while  from  about 
1769  to  1773  he  was  in  charge  of  a  dwindling  con- 
gregation in  Highgate,  Middlesex.  In  1773  he  re- 
moved to  Chelsea,  and  there  opened  a  school  which 
was  conducted  successfully  for  two  or  three  years, 
when  his  wife's  death  so  unnerved  him  that  he 
abruptly  abandoned  his  teaching.  In  Apr.,  1776, 
he  opened  a  chapel,  where  he  conducted  services  on 
the  basis  of  his  Liturgy  on  the  Universal  Principles 
of  Religion  and  Morality  (London,  1776),  in  the 
compilation  of  which  he  had  been  assisted  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  He  continued  these  services,  with 
at  least  one  change  of  location,  until  about  1780, 
the  year  in  which  he  first  formed  the  idea  of  found- 
ing a  '^  Literary  Fund  "  for  the  aid  of  unrecognized 
men  of  genius,  this  project  not  being  incorporated 
until  after  Williams'  death  (1818),  though  it  ulti- 
mately became  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  (1842). 
After  the  failure  of  his  services,  Williams  supported 
himself  chiefly  by  private  teaching,  until,  in  1792, 
he  was  invited  to  write  a  history  of  Monmouth- 
shire, the  result,  his  History  of  Monmouthshire  (Lon- 
don, 1796),  being  still  the  standard  on  its  subject. 
In  1792  and  in  1802  he  paid  brief  visits  to  Fnmce, 
being  made  a  French  citizen  on  his  first  trip.  In  his 
closing  years  his  finances  ran  very  low,  and  after 
1811  he  resided  in  the  house  of  the  Literary  Fund, 
which  had  been  able  to  commence  its  benefactions 
in  1790. 

The  principal  wriUngs  of  Williams  were  The  Phi- 
losopherf  in  Three  Conversations  (London,  1771); 
Essays  on  Public  Worship^  Patriotism,  and  Projects 
of  Reformation  (1773);  Sermons,  Chiefly  upon  Rdig- 
ious  Hypocrisy  (1774) ;  Treatise  on  Education  (1774) ; 
Letter  to  the  Body  of  Protestant  Dissenters  (1777); 
Lectures  on  the  Universal  Principles  and  Duties  of 
Religion  and  Morality  (2  vols.,  1779);  Nature  and 
Extent  of  Intellectual  Liberty  (1779);  Letters  on  Po- 
litical Liberty  (1782) ;  LeUers  Concerning  Education 
(1785);  Lectures  on  Political  PHndpUs  (1789);  Lec- 
tures on  Education  (3  vols.,  1789);  Claims  of  Lilerar 
twre  (1802);  and  Egerid;  or,  Elementary  Studies  on 


the  Progress  of  Nations  in  PoliHeal  Seonamy^  Legist 

lotion,  and  Oooemment  (1803). 
Bibuoorapht:  DNB^  IxL  390-993. 

WILLIAMS,  SIR  GEORGE:  Founder  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  b.  at  Dulverton 
(45  m.  s.w.  of  Bath),  Somersetshire,  Oct.  11,  1821; 
d.  at  Torquay  Nov.  6,  1905.  As  youthful  appren- 
tice in  a  business  house  at  Bridgewater  he  was  the 
subject  of  the  religious  impressions  which  molded 
his  subsequent  career.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Loo- 
don,  ent^ing  the  drapery  house  of  Hitdioock  and 
Ro^rs;  married  Helen  Hitchcock,  and  upon  the 
death  of  her  father  in  1863  became  head  of  the  es- 
tablishment. Immediatdy  upon  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don his  keen  interest  in  the  well-being  of  his  fellow 
employees  began.  Through  his  personal  efforts  and 
leadership  there  was  formed  within  the  establish- 
ment a  society  to  help  forward  foreign  mission  worL 
But  the  work  of  his  life  commenced  in  June,  1844, 
when  he  led  in  forming  the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian 
Association  (q.v.).  Originally  planned  to  benefit 
young  men  engaged  in  the  drapery  and  other  trades, 
this  institution  developed  rapidly.  Branch  aaso- 
ciations  were  fonned  in  different  parts  of  London, 
Britun,  and  Ireland,  and  later  in  Australia,  India, 
and  South  Africa,  and  by  his  personal  initiative  also 
in  Paris,  Switserland,  and  other  parts  of  Ehirope, 
and  the  work  took  root  also  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  1855  he  had  a  leading  part  in  the 
first  world's  conference  which  met  in  Paris.  In  the 
extension  of  the  organisation  he  was  actively  in- 
terested, wisely  distributing  his  gifts  where  the  as- 
sociations had  most  need  of  help  from  abroad.  In 
1880  he  was  the  first  to  give  a  contribution  of  £5,000 
toward  the  purchase  of  Exeter  Hall  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  English  work.  In  1882  he  led  in 
forming  the  National  Union  of  English  Associations, 
over  which  he  presided  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In 
1885,  upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
who  for  thirty  years  had  filled  the  office,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  president. 

In  1894  the  London  Association  jubilee  was  ode* 
brated  by  a  world's  conference  of  2,000  delegates 
from  all  the  continents,  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
religious  demonstrations  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  London  Christian  organisations.  The 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London  then  conferred 
upon  Williams  the  honorary  freedom  of  the  city 
because  ''  coming  to  the  city  as  a  young  man  he 
had  for  fifty  years  made  it  his  principal  business 
imselfishly  and  efficiently  to  promote  the  best  wel- 
fare of  the  young  men  of  the  city,"  and  foUowing 
this  Queen  Victoria  bestowed  upon  him  the  honor 
of  knighthood. 

Sir  George  also  maintained  a  relation  of  stxx>ng 
and  generous  leadership  to  the  work  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  London  City*  Mis- 
sion, the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Band  of 
Hope  Union,  and  many  kindred  organisations — ^in 
a  large  nimiber  of  which  he  filled  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, evincing  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  posses- 
sion of  great  public  spirit,  of  broad  Christian  sym- 
pathy, and  of  the  highest  and  truest  philanthropy. 

RlCHABD  C.  MOBSE. 
Bibuoorapht:  J.  E.  H.  '\^n]liam8.  Life  of  Sir  George  Witt- 
iame,  London  «nd  New  York,  1906;  «nd  literature  under 
.  Young  MSN's  Cbbutian  Asboclltion. 
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WILLIAMS,  6ERSH0M  MOTT:  Protestant 
Bpisoopal  bishop  of  Marquette,  Mich.;  b.  at  Fort 
Hamilton,  New  York  Harbor,  Feb.  11,  1857.  He 
studied  at  Cornell  (1875-77),  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Michigan  bar  in  1879.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  he  was  ordered  deacon,  and,  after  being 
curate  of  St.  John's,  Detroit  (1880-82),  he  was  reo- 
tor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Hamtramck  (now 
part  of  Detroit),  Mich.  (188^-84),  and  of  St. 
George's,  Detroit  (1885-89),  also  bdng  in  charge  of 
St.  Matthew's  churoh  for  colored  people  in  the  same 
city  (1880^85) ;  he  was  dean  of  All  Saints'  Cathedral, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  (1889-96),  as  well  as  archdeacon 
of  northern  Michigan  (1891-96),  and  rector  of  St. 
Paul's,  Marquette,  Mich.  (1891-93).  In  1896  he 
y^Hs  consecrated  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Mar- 
quette. He  is  the  author  of  The  Church  of  Sweden 
and  the  Anglican  Communion  (Milwaukee,  1910). 

WILLIAMS,  GRIFFITH:    Church  of  England 
bishop  of  Ossory;  b.  at  Treveilian  (a  hamlet  near 
Carnarvon),  Wales,  1589  or  1590;  d.  at  Kilkenny 
(62  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin),  Ireland,  Mar.  29,  1672.    He 
was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  160M)6).    After  ordinar 
lion  he  served  as  a  curate  at  Hanwell,  Middlesex, 
became  rector  of  Foxoott,   Buckinghamshire,   in 
1608,  which  he  resigned  for  St.  Bennet  Sherdiog, 
London,  in  1611-12,  and  was  also  lecturer  in  St. 
Peter's,  Cheapside,  and  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  for 
a  niunber  of  years.  A  High-churchman,  he  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  Puritans,  and  in  1616  the  bishop 
of  London  was  compelled  by  them  to  suspend  Will- 
iams for  his  ResoluHon  of  PUate,  just  then  published. 
He  then  spent  a  short  time  in  Cambridge,  and,  re- 
turning to  London,  gained  the  friendship  of  the  ex- 
treme Puritan,  Archbishop  George  Abbot  (q.v.), 
and  through  Abbot's  chancellor  obtained  the  rectory 
of  lianllechid,  Carnarvonshiro.    Here,  however,  he 
came  in  conflict  with  his  strongly  Puritan  diocesan, 
who,  when  Williams  refused  to  resign  his  living  for 
another,  preferred  charges  against  him,  only  to  be 
reprimanded  by  Abbot,  who  licensed  Williams  to 
preach  in  several  dioceses  of  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury.    Foiir  years  later  T^lliams  returned  to 
London,  and  after  a  year  as  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Montgomery,  became,  in  1626,  rector  of  Trefdraeth, 
Anglesey,  while  in  1628  he  was  appointed  a  preben- 
dary in  Westminster,  and  in  1634  was  instituted 
dean  of  Bangor.    In  1641  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Ossoiy,  but  within  a  month  was  driven  back  to 
England  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Irish  rebellion.    In 
England  he  was  arrested  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
but  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  safe-conduct  and  joined 
King  Charles  as  chaplain.    He  incurred  fresh  hos- 
tility from  the  enemies  of  the  king  by  publishing  his 
Vindici4B  regum,  or.  The  Grand  Rebellion  (Oxford, 
1643),  whidi  the  Parliamentarians  ordered  to  be 
publicly  burned;  and  he  followed  this,  within  the 
year,  by  his  Discovery  of  Mysteries,  or,  The  Plots  and 
Practices  of  a  prevalent  Faction  in  this  present  Parlior 
ment  to  overthrow  the  established  Religion  .  .  .  and 
to  subvert  thefundamentall  Laweeof  this  famous  King- 
dome.    In  revenge  the  Parliamentuians  drove  his 
family  from  their  temporary  home  at  Apethorpe, 
Northamptonshiro,  and  confiscated  his  property, 


but  undauntedly  he  issued  against  them  a  third 
work.  Jura  majestalis;  The  Rights  of  Kings  both  in 
Church  and  State  .  .  .  and  the  Wickedness  of  the 
Faction  of  this  pretended  Parliament  at  Westminster 
(Oxford,  1644). 

After  another  narrow  escape  from  arrest  while  in 
London  on  the  king's  business,  Williams  contrived  to 
make  his  way  again  to  Ireland,  but  was  back  in  Eng- 
land in  1645,  when  he  vainly  urged  the  Royalists  to 
make  firm  stand  against  the  Parliamentarian  gen- 
eral, Thomas  Mytton,  in  Anglesey.  He  later  suc- 
ceeded in  returning  to  Ireland,  whero  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  Bathfarnham,  County  Dublin,  in 
1647.  Before  the  year  was  out,  he  had  been  driven 
out  by  the  surrender  of  Dublin  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, and  after  much  hardship  he  managed  to 
reach  Llanllechid  again,  where  he  lived  in  abject 
poverty,  refusing  to  accept  either  a  rich  living  or  a 
pension  in  return  for  submission  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian party.  In  1651  his  loyalty  to  the  king  again 
nearly  cost  him  at  least  his  liberty,  but  with  the 
Restoration  in  1660,  when  he  was  the  first  in  Ire- 
land to  pray  publicly  for  the  king,  his  position  nat- 
xirally  became  secure,  and  he  was  now  able  to 
publish  his  *0  'Avrixpurrd^,  the  Qheat  Antichrist 
revealed  (London,  1660),  in  which  he  proved  that 
Antichrist  was  the  Westminster  Assembly  (q.v.). 

Returning  to  his  diocese,  which  was  in  sorry  con- 
dition as  a  result  of  the  war,  he  set  about  repairing 
the  damage  and  restoring  the  cathedral  which  the 
Parliamentarians  had  injured,  and  it  was  at  this 
same  time  that  he  published  a  gua«i-autobiography, 
The  Persecution  and  Oppression  of  John  Bale,  Bishop 
of  Ossory y  .  .  .  and  of  Griffith  Williams  (London, 
1664).  Besides  hid  bishopric,  he  held  for  several 
years  the  prebendary  of  Mayne,  in  his  own  see. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned  and 
many  sermons,  etc.,  Williams  wrote:  The  Delights  of 
the  Saints  (London,  1622),  Seven  Golden  Candlesticks^ 
holding  the  Seven  Greatest  Lights  of  Christian  Religion 
(1627),  The  True  Church,  shewed  to  all  Men  that  De- 
sire to  be  Members  of  the  same  (1629),  The  Right  Way 
to  the  best  Religion  (1636),  and,  perhaps,  An  Exam- 
ination of  sitch  Particulars  in  the  Solemne  League  and 
Covenant  as  concern  the  Law;  proving  it  to  be  destruo- 
live  of  the  Lawes  of  England,  both  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ems (Oxford,  1644). 
Biblxooraphy:  A.  k  Wood,  Ath9na  Oxonien»$8,  ed.  P.  Bliai, 

ill.  962-966,  4  vols.,  London,  1818-20;    DNB,  IzL  401- 

408;  and  his  own  works. 

WILLIAMS,  HELEN  MARIA:  English  Uni- 
tarian; b.  in  London  1762;  d.  in  Paris  Dec.  15, 
1827,  where'she  lived  from  1788,  becoming  natural- 
Lsed  in  1817.  She  gained  reputation  by  her  letters 
from  France  (published  in  several  volumes  from 
1790  to  1819)  and  other  political  writings,  which, 
written  in  ardent  S3rmpatiiy  with  the  idea  of  the 
French  Revolution,  are  prejudiced  and  inaccurate; 
and  by  her  translations  (including  Paid  and  Fir- 
ginia,  1795,  and  Humboldt's  travds,  7  vols.,  1814- 
1829).  She  wrote  the  hymn  "  While  tiiee  I  seek,  pro- 
tecting power"  (publii^ed  in  Poems, 2  vols.,  1786; 
with  addition,  1  vol.,  1823).  She  was  aunt  of 
Athanase  Laurent  Charles  Coquerel  (q.v.). 

Bibxjoorapht:  8.  W.  Du£Beld,  BngliA  Hirnm,  pp.  61(M$12, 
New  York,  1886;    DNB,  bd.  404-405;    &  A.  AUibonfl^ 
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CriHeal  DietUmary  of  SfH^iah  LiUntw,  Bi.  2780.  Phila- 
delphia, 1881;  Julian,  HymnoloQy,  pp.  1281-«2. 

WILLIAMS,  HUGH:  Wekh  Preebyterian;  b.  at 
Menai  Bridge  (6  m.  n.  of  Carnarvon),  Carnarvon- 
shire,  Sept.  17,  1843.  He  was  educated  at  Calvin- 
istic  Methodist  College,  Bala,  Wales,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  (B.A.,  1870;  M.A.,  1871),  and, 
after  being  master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Menai 
Bridge  (1871-73),  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
1873;  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Bala 
College  (1874-91),  and  when  the  college  was  made 
a  theological  institution  (1891)  his  appointment 
was  changed  to  his  present  chair  of  church  history. 
In  theology  he  **  welcomes  the  progress  and  expan- 
sion due  to  all  modem  research  "  and  "  retains  in 
the  main  a  position  of  faithful  adherence  "  to  the 
standards  of  his  church.  He  has  prepared  a  Welsh 
"Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians" 
(Carnarvon,  1892)  and  "  Handbook  on  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church''  (Bala,  1894)  and  edited 
Gildas's  De  excidio  Briiannia  (London,  1901). 

WILLIAMSi  ISAAC:  Church  of  England,  poet 
and  harmonist;  b.  at  Cwmcynfeyln,  near  Aberyst- 
with  (40  m.  n.n.e.  of  Carmarthen),  Wales,  Dec.  12, 
1802;  d.  at  Stinchcombe  (12  m.  s.w.  of  Gloucester) 
May  1,  1865.  He  studied  with  Polehampton  of 
Eton  and  King's  College,  and  at  Harrow,  and  then 
at  Trinity  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1826;  M.A.,  1831; 
fellow,  1831;  and  B.D.,  1839);  was  ordained  dea- 
con, 1829,  and  became  curate  of  Windrush-cum- 
Sherbome;  was  ordained  priest,  1832,  and  became 
tutor  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  philosophy  lec- 
turer, 1832,  and  dean  of  the  college,  1833;  was 
rhetoric  lecturer,  1834-40;  and  vice-president, 
1840-42.  Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege he  became  curate  to  John  H.  Newman  at  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  and  later  had  charge  of  the  church 
at  Littlemore.  He  was  curate  to  Thomas  Keble  at 
Bisley,  1842-48;  and  at  Stinchcombe,  near  Durs- 
ley,  1848-65.  He  was  associated  with  Newman  and 
Keble  in  Lyra  Apottolica  and  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
writing  Tracts  80,  86,  and  87.  His  literary  industry 
was  great,  and  his  works  embrace  commentaries 
on  the  Psialms,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse; 
The  Cathedral,  or  the  Cathdic  and  the  Apostolic  Church 
of  England,  In  Verse  (Oxford,  1838);  A  Harmony 
of  the  Four  Evangelists  (London,  1850);  A  Short 
Memoir  of  R.  A,  Suckling,  with  Correspondence  and 
Sermons  (1852) ;  and  many  sermons,  individual  and 
in  series.  He  was  also  a  writer  of  hymns,  but  none 
of  them  had  great  ciurency. 

Bibuoorapht:  His  AvttAiography,  ed.  Sir  G.  Provost,  ap- 
peared London.  1892.  Consult  also:  8.  W.  DufBeld,  Bng- 
liah  Hymna,  pp.  329-330,  New  York,  1886;  R.  W.  Churoh, 
The  Oxford  Movement,  pp.  57-69,  London,  1891;  W.  R. 
W.  Stephens,  Life  of  Edward  Freeman,  i.  43-60,  ib.  1896; 
DNB,  lad.  408-411;  Julian,  BymnoUtoy,  pp.  1282-1284. 

WILLIAMS,  JOHN:  Name  of  two  important 
workers  in  the  religious  field. 

1.  ''The  apostle  of  Polynesia,"  missionary;  b. 
in  London  June  29,  1796;  d.  at  Erromanga,  New 
Hebrides  Islands,  Nov.  20,  1839.  After  a  commer^ 
dal  education  he  was  apprenticed  to  be  an  iron- 
monger, but  in  1816  was  led  to  give  himself  to 
missionajry  labor,  and  was  sent  by  the  London  Mis- 


sionary Society  to  the  Society  Islands,  1816.  First 
at  Papetoai,  then  at  Huahine,  in  1818  he  settled 
in  the  Island  of  Raiatea,  the  largest  of  the  Leeward 
group.  From  there  as  a  center  he  carried  on  his 
work  of  educating  and  developing  the  natives  not 
only  ill  religion  but  in  industry  and  economic  living. 
In  1821  he  bought  a  schooner  and  used  her  as  a 
missionary  ship;  with  her  he  discovered  the  Island 
of  Rarotonga  in  1823,  ^ere  he  later  translated  parts 
of  the  Bible  and  other  books  into  the  native  lan- 
guage.   " 

Williams  was  in  England,  1838-44,  where  the 
fame  of  his  adventures  made  him  a  center  of  inter- 
est. He  left  England  with  sixteen  other  mission- 
aries, in  a  newly  equipped  ship  and  some  funds  for 
the  continuance  of  his  work,  all  the  result  of  his 
labor  and  energy.  On  reaching  the  Pacific  he  made 
a  tour  of  the  Society  Islands  and  then  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  a  new  field  for  him,  where  he  was  killed 
by  natives.  His  work  was  eminently  successful  and 
extensive,  and  his  adventures  truly  unique,  and 
both  displayed  his  practical  sagacity  and  his  initia- 
tive. He  was  the  author  of  A  Narratioe  of  Mission- 
ary Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  with  Re- 
marks upon  the  natural  History  of  the  Islands,  Origin, 
Languages,  Tradition,  and  Usages  of  the  Inhabitants 
(London,  1837),  one  of  the  most  important  works 
on  the  subject. 

9.  Protestant  Episcopal,  bishop  of  Coimecticut; 
b.  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  30, 1817;  d.  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  Feb.  7,  1899.  He  studied  in  Harvard 
Ck)llege,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1831-33,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1835; 
was  tutor  in  the  college,  1837-40;  ordained,  1838; 
assistant  in  Christ  Church,  Middletown,  Conn., 
1841-42;  rector  of  St.  George's,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
1842-48;  president  of  Trinity  CoUege  and  professor 
of  history  and  literature,  184^^53;  assistant  bishop 
of  Connecticut,  1851-65;  and  bishop  from  1865. 
From  1854  he  was  dean,  and  principal  instructor  in 
doctrinal  theology,  history  of  the  Reformation,  and 
in  the  prayer-book,  at  Middletown.  He  also  con> 
tinned  to  lecture  in  history  at  Trinity  College,  of 
which  he  became  vice-chancellor,  1851,  and  chan- 
cellor, 1865.  He  was  appointed  first  lecturer  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1881; 
and  the  same  year  delivered  the  Bedell  lectures  at 
the  seminary  and  college  in  Gambler,  O.  He  was 
a  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  later  became  presidiiig  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churdi.  His  works  embrace 
Ancient  Hymns  of  Holy  Church  (Hartford,  1S45) 
Thoughts  on  the  Gospel  Miracles  (New  York,  1848) 
Paddock  lectures  on  The  English  ReformaHon  (1881) 
Bedell  lectures  on  The  WorUTs  Witness  to  Jesus 
Christ  (1882);  and  he  edited  an  American  edition 
of  Bi^op  Harold  Browne's  Exposition  of  the 
Thirly^ine  Artides  (1870). 

Bxbuoorapht:  On  1,  betides  Williams'  Mieeionarv  Enter- 
prieee  in  the  South  Sea,  new  ed..  Philadelphia,  1880,  oon- 
sult:  the  biographies  by  J.  Campbell,  The  Mart^  of 
Erromanga,  London.  1843;  E.  Prout.  ib..  4th  ed..  1847; 
W.  F.  Besser.  Berlin.  1847;  also  A.  Buiaoott.  Miesiim 
Lif9  in  the  Idande  of  the  Pacific,  London.  1866;  R.  Lovett. 
Story  of  the  London  Mieeienarv  Society,  vol.  i..  ib.  1899: 
DNB,  bd.  423-425. 

On  2  consult:  W.  8.  Perry,  The  Spieoopate  in  America, 
p.  117.  New  York.  1895. 
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^WILLIAMS,  ROGER:     Separatist  An^o-Amer- 
ican  theologiaa,  advocate  of  liberty  of  oonadeiioe, 
and  founder  of  Rhode  Island;  b.  probably  in  Lon- 
don about  1600  (the  date  is  uncertain;   Enowles 
Sives  1599;    Waters,  1599-1602;    Guild,  Dec.  21, 
1602;  Straus,  1607);  d.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  1684. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Edward 
Early  Life;  Coke,  the  famous  jurist,  he  was  edu- 
Removal  to  cated  at  Sutton's  Hospital  and  at  the 
America.    University  of  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1627). 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  gift  for  lan- 
g^uages,  and  early  acquired  familiarity  with  Latin, 
Greek,  Dutch,  and  French,  and,  during  his  early 
years  in  New  England,  mastered  the  language  of  the 
natives  to  a  remarkable  degree.    At  an  earlier  date 
lie  gave  John  Milton  lessons  in  Dutch  in  exchange 
for  lessons  in  Hebrew.    Some  time  before  the  end 
of  1630  he  adopted  separatist  views  and  reached  the 
conviction  that  he  could  not  labor  in  England  under 
Laud's  rigorous  administration.    He  turned  aside 
from  offers  of  preferment  in  the  imiversity  and  in  the 
Church,  and  resolved  to  seek  in  New  England  the 
liberty  of  conscience  denied  him  at  home.    Arriving 
at  Boston  (Feb.,  1631),  he  was  almost  immediately 
invited  to  supply  the  place  of  the  pastor,  who  was 
returning  to  England.    But  he  had  found  that  it 
was  "  an  unseparated  church  "  and  he  "  durst  not 
officiate  to  "  it.    He  was  prompted  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  conviction,  formed  no  doubt  before  he 
left  England,  that  the  magistrate  may  not  punish 
any  sort  of  "  breach  of  the  first  table,"  such  as 
idolatry,    SabbathrbreaJdng,    false    worship,    and 
blasphemy;   and  that  every  individual  should  be 
free  to  follow  his  own  convictions  in  religious  mat- 
ters.   The  Salem  church,  which  through  intercourse 
with  the  Plymouth  colonists  had  imbibed  separatist 
sentiments,  invited  Williams  to  become  its  teacher; 
but  his  settlement  was  prevented  by  a  remonstrance 
addressed  to  Governor  Endicott  by  six  of  the  Bos- 
ton leaders.    The  Pl^outh  colony  received  him 
gladly  as  teacher  or  associate  pastor.    Here  he  re- 
mained about  two  years,  and,  according  to  Gover- 
nor Bradford,  "  his  teaching  was  well  approved." 
While  there  he  spent  much  time  among  the  Indians, 
his  "  soul's  desire  "  being  "  to  do  the  natives  good." 
"God  was  pleased  to  gjve  me  a  painful,  patient 
spirit,  to  lodge  with  them  in  their  filthy,  smoky 
holes  .  .  .  to  gain  their  tongue."   Toward  the  dose 
of  his  mimstry  at  Plymouth,  according  to  Brewster, 
he  began  to  **  vent  .  .  .  divers  of  his  own  singular 
opinions"  and  to  ''seek  to  impose  them  upon 
others." 

Meeting  with  opposition,  Williams  removed  to 
Salem  (summer  of  1633)  and  became  unofficial  assist- 
ant to  Pastor  Skelton.    In  Aug.,  1634  (Skelton  hav- 
ing died),  he  became  acting  pastor  and  entered  al- 
most immediately   upon    controversies   with   the 
Massachusetts  authorities  that  in  a  few  months 
were  to  lead  to  his  banishment.    He 
Life  at      was  formally  set  apart  as  pastor  of  the 
Salem;     church  about  May,  1635,  in  the  midst 
Distinctive  of  the  controversies  and  against  the 
Views,      remonstrance   of   the    Massachusetts 
authorities.    An  outline  of  the  issues 
raised  by  Williams  and  uncompromisingly  pressed 
includes  the  following:  (1)  He  regarded  the  Church 
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of  England  as  apostate,  and  any  kind  of  fellowship 
with  it  as  grievous  sin.  He  accordingly  renounced 
communion  not  only  with  this  church  but  with  all 
who  would  not  join  with  him  in  repudiating  it. 
(2)  He  denounced  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts 
Ck)mpany  because  it  falsely  represented  the  king 
of  England  as  a  Christian,  and  assumed  that  he  had 
the  right  to  give  to  his  own  subjects  the  land  of  the 
native  Indians.  He  disapproved  of  "  the  unchria. 
tian  oaths  swallowed  down  "  by  the  colonists  **  at 
their  coming  forth  from  Old  England,  especially  in 
the  superstitious  Laud's  time  and  domineering." 
He  drew  up  a  letter  addressed  to  the  king  express- 
ing his  dissatisfaction  with  the  charter  and  sought 
to  secure  for  it  the  endorsement  of  prominent  col- 
onists. In  this  letter  he  is  said  to  have  charged  King 
James  I.  with  blasphemy  for  calling  Europe  "  Chris- 
tendom "  and  to  have  applied  to  the  reigning  king 
some  of  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse. (3)  Equally  disquieting  was  Williams'  op- 
position to  the  "  dtisens'  oath,"  which  magistrates 
sought  to  force  upon  the  colonists  in  order  to  be 
assured  of  their  loyalty.  Williams  maintained  that 
it  was  Christ's  sole  prerogative  to  have  his  office 
established  by  oath,  and  that  unregenerate  men 
ought  not  in  any  case  to  be  invited  to  perform  any 
religious  act.  In  opposing  the  oath  Williams  gained 
so  much  popular  support  that  the  measure  had  to 
be  abandoned.  (4)  In  a  dispute  between  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  court  and  the  Salem  colony  regarding 
the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land  (Marblehead) 
claimed  by  the  latter,  the  court  offered  to  accede  to 
the  claims  of  Salem  on  condition  that  the  Salem 
church  make  amends  for  its  insolent  conduct  in  in- 
stalling Williams  as  pastor  in  defiance  of  the  court 
and  ministers.  This  demand  involved  the  removal 
of  the  pastor.  Williams  regarded  this  proposal  as 
an  outrageous  attempt  at  bribery  and  had  the  Salem 
chim^  send  to  the  other  Massachusetts  churches 
a  denunciation  of  the  proceeding  and  demand  that 
the  chimshes  exclude  the  magistrates  from  membei^ 
ship.  This  act  was  sharply  resented  by  magistrates 
and  chtuxshes,  and  such  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Salem  church  as  led  a  majority  to 
consent  to  the  removal  of  their  pastor.  He  never 
entered  the  chapel  again,  but  held  religious  services 
in  his  own  house  with  his  faithful  adherents. 

The  decree  of  banishment  (Oct.  19,  1635,  carried 
into  effect  Jan.,  1636)  was  grounded  on  his  aggres- 
sive and  imcompromising  hostility  to  the  charter 

and  the  theocracy,  and  was  the  imme- 
Banishment;  diate  result  of  the  controversy  about 
Settlement  at  the  Marblehead  land.  His  radical 
Providence,  tenets,  involving  complete  separation 

of  Church  and  State  and  absolute 
voluntarjdsm  in  matters  of  religion,  and  his  refusal 
to  have  conunxmion  with  any  who  gave  counte- 
nance or  support  to  the  existing  order,  made  his 
banishment  seem  necessary  to  the  theocratic  lead- 
ers of  Massachusetts.  He  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  a  severe  iUness  contracted  during  his  trial, 
when  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  the  authorities 
were  arranging  to  send  him  back  to  England  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Laudian  government.  Accom- 
panied or  followed  by  a  few  devoted  adherents,  he 
plunged  into  the  wilderness  and  made  his  way  to 
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his  Indian  friends,  who  gave  him  such  entertain- 
ment as  they  could.  "  I  was  sorely  tossed  for  one 
fourteen  weeka,  in  a  bitter  winter  season,  not  know- 
ing what  bread  or  bed  did  mean/'  In  Jime  he  arrived 
at  the  present  site  of  Providence  and,  having  se- 
cured land  from  the  natives,  he  admitted  to  equal 
rights  with  himself  twelve  "loving  friends  and 
neighbors ''  (several  had  come  to  him  from  Massa- 
chusetts since  the  opening  of  spring).  It  was  pro- 
vided that  "such  others  as  the  niajor  part  of  us 
shall  admit  into  the  same  fellowship  of  vote  with  us  " 
from  time  to  time  should  become  members  of  their 
commonwealth.  Obedience  to  the  majority  was 
promised  by  all,  but "  only  in  civil  things.''  In  1640 
another  agreement  was  signed  by  thirty-nine  free- 
men, in  which  they  express  their  determination 
"  still  to  hold  forth  liberty  of  conscience."  In  1643 
WiUiams  was  sent  to  England  by  his  fellow  citizens 
to  secure  a  charter  for  the  colony.  The  Puritans 
were  then  in  power,  and  through  the  good  offices  of 
Sir  Henry  Vane  a  thoroughly  democratic  charter 
was  readily  obtained.  In  1647  a  somewhat  similar 
but  larger  colony  having  been  planted  on  Rhode 
Island  by  WiUiam  Coddington,  John  Clarke,  and 
others.  Providence  was  united  with  the  Rhode 
Island  towns  under  a  single  government,  and  liberty 
of  conscience  was  again  proclaimed.  Disagreement 
having  arisen  between  Providence  and  Warwick  on 
the  mainland  and  the  towns  on  the  island  and  be- 
tween the  followers  of  Clarke  on  the  island  and 
those  of  Coddington,  Coddington  had  gone  to  Eng- 
land and  in  1651  had  secured  from  the  council  of 
state  a  commission  to  rule  the  islands  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Conanicut.  This  arrangement  left 
Providence  and  Warwick  to  themselves.  Codding- 
ton's  scheme  was  strongly  disapproved  by  Williams 
and  Clarke  and  their  followers,  especially  as  it 
seemed  to  involve  a  federation  of  Coddington's  do- 
main with  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and  a 
consequent  imperiling  of  liberty  of  conscience  not 
only  on  the  islands  but  also  in  Providence  and  War- 
wick, which  would  be  left  unprotected.  Many  of 
the  opponents  of  Coddington  were  by  this  time 
Baptists.  Later  in  the  same  year  Williams  and 
Clarke  went  to  England  on  behalf  of  their  friends 
to  secure  from  Cromwell's  government  the  annul- 
ling of  Coddington's  charter  and  the  recognition 
of  the  colony  as  a  republic  dependent  only  on  Eng- 
land. This  they  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  and 
Williams  soon  returned  to  Providence.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  he  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
public  affairs. 

In  1638  several  Massachusetts  Christians  who 
had  been  led  to  adopt  antipedobaptist  views  and 
found  themselves  subject  to  persecution  removed 
to  Providence.    Most  of  these  had  probably  been 
imder  Williams'  influence  while  he  was 
Relations   in  Massachusetts,  and  some  of  them 
with  the    may  have  been  influenced  by  English 
Baptists,    antipedobaptists  before  they  left  Eng- 
land.   Williams  himself  probably  knew 
of  the  Arminian  antipedobaptist  party  of  which 
John  Smyth,  Thomas  Helwys,  and  John  Miuton 
were  founders  (1609)  and  of  the  rich  literature  in 
advocacy  of  liberty  of  conscience  produced  by  this 
party  after  its  return  to  England  (see  Baptists,  I., 


1,  ii  1-0).  He  could  hardly  have  failed  to  learn 
something  of  the  Calvinistic  antipedobaptist  party 
that  arose  in  London  in  1633,  a  short  time  after 
his  departure,  led  by  Spilsbury,  Eaton,  and  others. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Williams  adopted  antipedo- 
baptist views  before  his  banishment  from  Massa- 
chusette,  for  antipedobaptism  was  not  hud  to  his 
account  by  his  opponents.  Winthrop  attributes 
Williams'  '*  Anabaptist "  views  to  the  influence  of 
Mrs.  Scott,  a  sister  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  the  Anti- 
nomian  (see  Antinomianism  and  Amtinomiak  Con- 
troversies, II.,  2).  It  is  probable  that  Ecekiel 
HoUiman  came  to  Providence  as  an  antipedobaptist 
and  joined  with  Mrs.  Scott  in  impressing  upon 
Williams  the  importance  of  believeis'  baptism. 
About  Mar.,  1639,  Williams  was  baptised  by  HoUi- 
man and  immediately  proceeded  to  baptize  HoUi- 
man and  eleven  others.  Thus  was  constituted  the 
first  Baptist  church  in  America,  which  stiU  survives. 
Williams  remained  with  the  Uttle  church  only  a  few 
months.  He  became  convinced  that  the  ordinances 
having  been  lost  in  the  apostasy  could  not  be  validly 
restored  without  a  special  divine  commission.  He 
assumed  the  attitude  of  a  "  Seeker  "  or  "  Come- 
outer,"  always  deeply  religious  and  active  in  the 
propagation  of  Christian  truth,  yet  not  feeling  satis- 
fied that  any  body  of  Christians  had  aU  of  the  marks 
of  the  true  Church.  He  continued  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  Baptists,  being  in  agree- 
ment with  them  in  their  rejection  of  infant  baptif^m 
as  in  most  other  matters.  Williams'  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  attitude  is  weU  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  (1643):  "  The  two  first  principles 
and  foundations  of  true  reUgion,(or  worship  of  the 
true  God  in  Christ}are  repentance  from  dead  works 
and  faith  towaid  God,  bdfore  the  doctrines  of  bap- 
tism|or  washin^^and  the  la^ying  on  of  hands,  which 
contmue  the  ordinances  and  practises  ci  worship; 
the  want  of  which  I  conceive  is  the  bane  of  millions 
of  souls  in  England  and  aU  other  nations  pro- 
fessing to  be  Christian  nations,  who  are  brought 
by  pubUc  authority  to  baptism  and  feUowship 
with  God  in  ordinances  of  worship,  before 
the  saving  work  of  repentance  and  a  true  turning 
to  God." 

WiUiams'  career  as  an  author  began  with  A  Key 
into  the  Language  of  America  (London,  1643),  writ- 
ten during  his  first  voyage  to  England.  His  next 
pubUcation  was  Mr,  Cotlon*8  Letter  lately  Printed^ 
Examined  and  Answered  (London,  1644;  reprinted, 
with  Cotton's  letter,  which  it  answered,  in  Publica' 
lions  of  the  Narragansett  Club,  vol.  ii.).  Soon  after 
WilUams'  banishment  he  had  written  to  John  Cotton 
of  Boston,  bitterly  complaining  of  the  treatment  he 
had  received  from  the  Massachusetts  authorities. 
Cotton  had  written  a  long  letter  in  reply,  in  which  he 
sought  to  win  him  from  the  error  of  his  way  and  at 
the  same  time  to  justify  his  banishment.  Cotton 
expressed  the  opinion  in  this  letter  that  if  WilUams 
had  perished  in  the  wUdemess  his  blood  would  have 
been  upon  his  own  head.  Williams  examines  mi- 
nutely Cotton's  argument,  elaborately  states  his 
own  position,  and  defends  his  attitude  toward  the 
Massachusetts  authorities.  The  Bloudy  Tenent  of 
PersecuHonf  for  Cause  of  Conscience  soon  f oOowed 
(London,  1644).   This  is  his  most  famous  work,  and 
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'wsa  the  ablest  statement  and  defense  of  the  princi- 
ple of  absolute  liberty  of  oonscience  that  had  ap- 
peared in  any  language.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  Truth  and  Peace,  and  well  iUustrates 
the  vigor  of  his  style.    During  the  same  year  ap- 
peared in  London  an  anonymous  pamphlet  which 
lias  been  oonmionly  ascribed  to  Williams,  entitled: 
Queries  of  Highest  Consideration  Proposed  to  Mr.  Tho, 
Goodwin,  Mr,  PhiUip  Nye,  Mr,  Wil,  Bridges,  Mr, 
Jer.  Btmroughs,  Mr.  Sidr,  Simpson,  all  Independents, 
etc.     These  Independents  were  members  of  the 
Westminster     Assembly    and    their    ApdLogetical 
Narration,  in  which  they  plead  for  toleration,  fell 
very  far  short  of  Williams'  doctrine  of  liberty  of 
conscience.     In  1652,  during  his  second  visit  to 
England,  Williams  published  The  Bloody  Tenent  yet 
TFtore  Bloody:   by  Mr.  Cotion*s  Endeavor  to  wash  it 
jvhile  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb;   of  whose  precums 
Blood,  spilt  in  the  Blood  of  his  Servants;  and  of  the 
Blood  of  Millions  spilt  in  former  and  later  Wars  for 
Conscience  sake,  that  most  Bloody  Tenent  of  Persecur 
lion  for  cause  of  Conscience,  upon  a  second  Tryal  is 
found  more  apparently  and  more  notoriously  guilty, 
etc.   (London,  1652).     This  work  traverses  anew 
much  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  Bloudy  Tenent; 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  written  in  answer 
to  Cotton's  elaborate  defense  of  New  England  per- 
secution, A  Reply  to  Mr.  WiUiams  his  Examination 
{PuMications  of  the  Narragansett  Club,   vol.   ii.). 
Other  works  by  Williams  are  The  Hireling  Ministry 
None  of  Christ's  (London,  1652);    Experiments  of 
Spiritual  Life  and  Health,  and  their  Preservatives 
(London,  1652;   reprinted.  Providence,  1863),  and 
George  Fox  Digged  out  of  his  Burrowes  (Boston,  1676). 
A  volume  of  his  letters  is  included  in  the  Narra- 
gansett Club  edition  of  Williams'  Works  (7  vols.. 
Providence,  1866-74),  and  a  volume  was  edited  by 
J.  R.  Bartlett  (1882).  A.  H.  Newman. 

Bxbuoorapbt:  Beaides  the  Narrasanaett  ed.  of  the  Work* 
noted  above  (which  contains  abo  John  Cotton's  writings 
against  liberty  of  conscience).  The  Bloudy  Tenent  was  re- 
printed, with  introduction  by  E.  B.  Underbill,  by  the 
Hanserd  Knollys  Society,  London,  1848;  A  Key  into  the 
Lanoyaget  etc.,  is  in  CMeetione  of  the  Maaaaehuaette  Hie- 
torioal  Society,  vols,  iv.-v.,  and  in  CoUectiona  of  the  Rhode 
Idand  Hiatorical  Sodety,  vol.  i.;  Experimenta  of  Spiritual 
Life  and  Health,  and  their  Preaervativea  was  reprinted  in 
facsimile.  Providence.  1863;  and  his  Chriateninga  Make 
not  Chriatiana  was  published  at  the  same  place,  no.  14  of 
Rhode  Idand  Hiatorical  Traeta,  1881. 

On  his  life  and  work  consult:  O.  S.  Straus,  Roger  WiU- 
iama,  the  Pioneer  of  Religiotta  Liberty^  New  York,  1894; 
J.  D.  Knowles,  Memoir  of  Roger  WiUiamat  Boston,  1834; 
W.  Gammell,  Life  of  Roger  WiUiama,  Boston.  1845;  J. 
Duifee.  Worka,  ed.  by  his  son,  pp.  1-178,  Providence, 
1849;  R.  Elton,  Life  of  Roger  Williama,  Providence,  1853; 
S.  G.  Arnold.  Hiat.  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Idand,  vol.  i.. 
New  York,  1859;  D.  C.  Eddy.  Roger  Williama  and  the 
BaptiaU,  Boston.  1861;  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hiat.  oftheRiae 
of  the  Spirit  of  Rationaliam  in  Europe,  ii.  70-84,  London* 
1865;  R.  A.  Guild.  Biographical  Introduction  to  the  Wri- 
Hnga  of  Roger  Williama,  Providence.  1866;  C.  Deane, 
Roger  Williama  and  the  Maaaachuadtta  Charier,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1873;  H.  M.  Dexter,  Aa  to  Roger  Williama  and  hie 
**  Baniahment"  from  the  Maaactchiuetta  Plantation,  Boa- 
ton,  1876;  T.  M.  Merriman,  The  Pilgrima,  PurUana,  and 
Roger  Williama  Vindicated,  Boston.  1892;  A.  H.  Newman. 
American  Church  Hiatory  Seriea,  ii.  passim.  New  York, 
1894;  W.  H.  Whitaitt,  A  Quedion  in  Baptid  Hiatory. 
LouiBville,  1896;  H.  M.  King,  The  Baptiam  of  Roger 
Williama,  Providence,  1897;  E.  J.  Carpenter,  A  Study  of 
Roger  WiUiama,  New  York,  1909;  DNB,  bd.  445-460; 
and  worka  on  the  history  of  New  England,  eapeoially  of 
Rhode  laland. 


WILLIAMS,  ROWLAND:  English  Broad-church 
theologian;  b.  at  Halkyn  (12  m.  e.8.e.  of  St.  Asaph), 
Wales,  Aug.  16,  1817;  d.  at  Broad  Chalke  (7  m. 
W.B.W.  of  Salisbury),  Wiltshire,  Jan.  18,  1870.  He 
studied  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1841;  M.A.,  1844;  B.D.,  1851;  D.D.,  1867), 
where  he  was  fellow  1839-59,  and  classieal  tutor 
1842-50.  During  1843-46  he  was  instrumental  in 
averting  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  sees  of 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  publishing  in  the  press  a 
number  of  remonstrances  against  the  measure.  In 
1848  he  won  the  Muir  priise  for  a  preliminary  essay 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  Christianity  and  Hin- 
duism. From  1850  until  1862  he  was  vice-principal 
and  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  theological  college  of 
St.  David's,  Lampeter,  Wales.  Despite  the  most  un- 
compromising opposition  on  account  of  his  liberal 
views  regarding  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  his 
administration  of  the  college  was  aggressive  and 
successful.  In  Dec.,  1854,  he  was  appointed  select 
preacher  at  Cambridge,  though  his  sermons  there 
were  quickly  interrupted  by  his  father's  death.  In 
1858  he  accepted  the  living  of  Broad  Chalke,  whither 
he  removed  in  1862.  In  1860  he  contributed  Bun- 
sen*s  Biblical  Researches  to  the  famous  Essays  and 
Reviews,  which  resulted  in  his  trial  for  heterodoxy 
before  the  Court  of  Arches  (see  Essatb  and  Re- 
views). His  principal  works  were,  Rational  Godlir 
ness  (London,  1855),  sermons  preached  at  Cam- 
bridge and  at  St.  David's  College;  Christianity  and 
Hinduism  Compared  (1856),  his  greatest  work;  The 
Hebrew  Prophets  Translated  .  .  .  vnth  IniroducHon 
and  Notes  (2  parts,  1865-71);  Broad  Chalke  Sermon- 
Essays  (1867);  Owen  Glendower:  a  Dramatic  Biog^ 
raphy  .  .  .  aiid  Other  Poems  (1870);  and  Psalms 
and  Litanies  (1872). 

Bibuoorapbt:  Hia  Life  and  Lettera  waa  publiahed  by  hia 
widow,  2  vob.,  London,  1874.  Conault:  John  Owen,  in 
Contemporary  Review,  Apr.,  1870;  C.  K.  Paul,  Biograph- 
ical Skelchea,  London.  1883;  DNB,  bd.  450-453;  literature 
under  EaaAra  and  RsviBwa.  The  Judgment  of  S.  Luah- 
ington  in  the  Court  of  Archea  waa  publiahed,  London,  1862. 

WILLIAMS,  SAMUEL  WELLS:  Congregational 
layman  and  sinologue;  b.  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22, 
1812;  d.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  16,  1884.  In 
1831  he  entered  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.;  went  to  Canton,  China,  in  1833  as 
a  printer  for  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions;  there  he  was  editor,  con- 
tributor to,  and  printer  of  The  Chinese  Repository, 
1838-^51 ;  removed  to  Macao,  1835,  to  complete  the 
printing  of  Medhurst's  HokkeSn  Dictionary,  1835; 
visited  Japan,  1837,  and  translated  into  Japanese 
Genesis  and  Matthew;  began  to  print  Bridgman's 
Chinese  Christomaihyf  to  which  he  contributed  one- 
half,  1837-38;  he  was  away  from  China,  1844-48, 
spending  three  years  in  America,  where  he  was  in- 
strumental in  raising  funds  for  a  full  font  of  Chinese 
type;  was  interpreter  to  Commodore  Perry's  Japan 
expeditions,  1853-54;  became  secretary  and  inter- 
preter of  the  U.  S.  Legation,  Peking,  1855;  assisted 
Minister  Reed  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  China, 
1858.  He  made  two  more  visits  to  America,  and  in 
1877  he  returned  to  become  professor  of  the  Chinese 
language  and  literature  at  Yale  University.  He  had 
been  charge  d'affaires  nine  times  during  his  term  aa 
secretary  and  interpreter  in  China.    His  great  work 
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was  A  SyUabie  Didumary  qf  the  Chinese  Languof/e 
(Shanghai,  1874);  it  was  a  quarto  volume  of  1,336 
pages,  contaiBing  12,627  characters,  and  their  pro- 
nunciation in  four  dialects.  He  was  the  author  also 
of  Eaey  Leaaana  in  Chineee  (Macao,  1842) ;  English 
and  Chineee  Vocabulary  (1843);  Chineee  Topography 
(1844);  A  Chinese  Commercial  Guide  (1844);  The 
Middle  Kingdom:  a  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Goih 
emmeni,  EducaJtionj  Social  Life  .  .  ,  of  China  and  ite 
Inhabitants  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1848;  new  ed.  rev., 
2  vols.,  1883;  a  standard  work);  Tonic  Dictionary 
of  the  Chinese  Language  (Canton,  1856);  and,  in 
collaboration  with  F.  K.  Dobbins,  False  Gods;  or 
the  Idol  Worship  of  the  World  (Philadelphia,  1881). 

Bibuoorapht:   F.  W.  Williams  (bis  son),  Lif§  and  Ltittra 
of  a.  WdU  WiUictma,  New  York.  1888. 

Wn^LIAMS,  Wn^LIAM:  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  and  hymn-writer;  b.  at  Cefn-y-Ck)ed  (a 
hamlet  near  Llandovery),  Carmarthenshire,  Wales, 
1717;  d.  at  Pant  y  Celyn  (near  the  same  city)  Jan. 
11,  1791.  His  father  was  a  Calvinist,  who  intended 
his  son  for  the  medical  profession,  but  the  young 
man,  chancing  to  hear  Howel  Harris  (q.v.)  preach, 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  religion.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  deaoonate  in  1740  and  appointed 
curate  of  the  Established  parishes  of  Llan  Wrtyd 
and  lian  Ddewi  Aber  Gwesin,  but  his  interest  be- 
came centered  in  Methodism,  and  in  three  years, 
without  having  been  priested,  he  ceased  to  hold 
any  position  in  the  Church  of  England,  though  he 
still  alleged  himself  one  of  her  clergy.  From  1749 
his  home  was  at  Pant  y  Celyn,  though  he  preached 
regularly  at  several  small  stations  and  devoted  some 
weeks  each  year  to  evangelistic  tours  in  Wales. 

Williams  wrote  some  800  hymns,  both  in  English 
and  in  Welsh,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  hymn- 
writers  that  liis  country  has  ever  produced.  Among 
the  more  noteworthy  of  his  collections,  hymns  from 
which  still  form  the  staple  of  Welsh  hymnals,  may 
be  mentioned  Alduia  (Carmarthen,  1744;  com- 
plete ed.,  Bristol,  1758),  Golwg  or  Deymas  Crist  ("  A 
Prospect  of  Christ's  Kingdom,"  a  long  religious 
poem,  Bristol,  1756;  6th  ed.,  Newcastle  Emlyn, 
1845),  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  Damd  (Bristol,  1759), 
Caniadau  y  rhai  sydd  or  y  m&r  o  wydr  ("  Songs  of 
those  who  are  on  the  Sea  of  Glass,"  Carmarthen, 
1762;  repeatedly  reprinted),  Aleluia  Drachcfn 
(1785[7];  a  collection  of  three  former  hymnals), 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  (liandovexy  and  Carmarthen, 
1771-72;  Eng.  ed.,  Carmarthen,  1772),  and  Rhai 
Hymnau  Newyddion  (3  parts,  Brecon,  1871-87). 
Of  his  hymns  by  far  the  best  known  are  his  "  Guide 
me,  O  Thou  great  Jehovah"  and  "O'er  those 
gloomy  hills  of  darkness,"  while  some  others  still 
in  use  are  "  Jesus,  my  Saviour  is  enough,"  "  My{God, 
my  God,  Who  art  my  all,"  "  Beneath  Thy  Cross  I 
lay  me  down,"  and  "  Jesus,  lead  us  with  Thy 
power." 

Among  the  other  writings  of  Williams  the  more 
noteworthy  are  Pantheologia  (a  Welsh  dialogue  his- 
tory of  the  religions  of  the  world;  Carmarthen  and 
Brecon,  1762-74),  "  Life  and  Death  of  Theomem- 
phus  "  (a  Welsh  allegorical  poem  in  dialogue,  some- 
what analogous  to  Pilgrim's  Progress;  Carmarthen, 
1774;  7th  ed.,  Newcastle  Emlyn,  1845),  Crocodil 
Afon  yr  Aipht  (Carmarthen,  1767),  Hones  Bywyd  a 


Marwolaeth  y  Tn  Wyr  o  Sodom  (1768;  3d  ed, 
Swansea,  1852;  dialogues  on  envy  and  the  un  of 
riches  respectively),  Aurora  BoreaUe  (Brecon,  1774; 
3d  ed.,  Ruthin,  1832;  a  Welsh  letter  on  the  revi- 
vals in  the  north  of  Wales),  Templum  ExperienHs 
Apertum  (Brecon,  1777;  a  Welsh  essay  in  dialogue 
on  "  experience  "  meetings),  and  Dudor  Nuptiarttm 
(1777;  a  like  essay  on  the  marriage  of  believas). 

A  complete  edition  of  Williams'  hymns  was  ed- 
ited  by  his  son  John  at  Carmarthen  in  1811;  and 
editions  of  his  collected  writings  have  been  pir^iared 
by  J.  R.  Jones  (Glasgow,  1867)  and  by  N.  C.  Jones 
(Holywell  and  Newport,  1887-91). 

BfBUOGEAPHT:  E.  Moiian,  Mtnuterial  BeeoiJi;  .  .  .  Ac 
eowU  of  Ihe  Pro0r$aa  of  Relioion  under  .  .  .  the  Re9.  W. 
Wiaiama,  LondoD,  1847;  S.  W.  Duffield.  BnoUah  Hyma. 
pp.  107-109,  New  York.  1886;  DJVB.  bd.  402-404;  Jolaa. 
Hymnofaw,  pp.  1284-1285, 1251. 

WILLIAKS,  WILLIAM  R:  Baptist;  b.  in  New 
York  Oct.  14,  1804;  d.  there  Apr.  1,  1885.  He 
was  graduated  from  Ck>lumbia  College,  New  York, 
1822;  studied  law  for  three  years  in  the  office  of 
Peter  A.  Jay,  whose  partner  he  became;  but  because 
of  religious  convictions  he  abandoned  law  and 
turned  to  theology.  He  was  ordained  and  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Amity  Baptist  Church  in  1832, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  was  a  man  ol 
great  learning  and  famous  for  his  eloquence.  He 
was  the  author  of  Miscellanies  (New  York,  1850); 
Religious  Progress:  Discourses  on  the  Deoelopmeni  of 
Christian  Character  (Boston,  1850);  Discourses  and 
Essays  (New  York,  1850);  Lectures  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer  (Boston,  1851);  God^s  Rescues;  or,  the  Lost 
Sheep,  M6  Lost  Coin,  and  the  Lost  Son  (New  York, 
1871);  Lectures  on  Baptist  History  (Philadelphia, 
1877);  and  Eras  and  Characters  of  History  (New 
York,  1882). 

WILLIE ALD:  First  bishop  of  Eichstftdt;  b.  ia 
England  700;  d.  at  Eichstadt  probably  July  7, 
787.  He  came  of  a  noble  Angjo-Saxon  family,  to 
which  Boniface  was  related.  Later  accounts  call  his 
father  Itichard  and  erroneously  give  him  the  title  of 
king.  In  consequence  of  a  sickness  when  Willibald 
was  three  years  old,  his  parents  vowed  that  if  he 
recovered  he  should  enter  a  monastery.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  vow,  he  was  sent  in  his  sixth  year 
to  the  Abbot  Egwald  of  Waltham  for  his  education. 
There  he  renoimced  not  only  worldly  position  but 
also  his  native  land  in  his  desire  to  carry  out  fully 
his  idea  of  complete  monastic  devotion.  In  this  he 
persuaded  his  father,  after  considerable  pleading, 
and  a  brother  Wunebald  (Winebald),  who  was  a 
year  younger,  to  accompany  him;  and  the  three, 
with  a  considerable  retinue,  left  England  in  720 
and  traveled  through  France,  visiting  the  tombs  of 
the  saints,  and  went  to  Italy,  where  the  father  died 
and  was  buried  at  Lucca.  The  brothers  went  on  to 
Rome,  where  they  stayed  two  years,  keeping  mo- 
nastic discipline,  although  suffering  from  fever 
much  of  the  time.  After  Easter  of  722  the  brothers 
separated,  and  Willibald  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land  by  way  of  Naples,  Reggio,  Syracuse, 
Cos,  Samoa,  Ephesus,  Asia  Minor,  and  Damascus 
to  Jerusalem,  he  and  two  companions  arriving  theie 
in  724.  From  727  to  720  he  was  in  Constantinople, 
whence  he  went  by  way  of  Sicily  to  Monte  Canino, 
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where  he  stayed  till  Easter  of  739.  Meanwhile 
Wunebald  stayed  in  Rome  till  727,  when  he  returned 
home  and  persuaded  another  brother  to  go  with  him 
to  Rome,  where  they  lived  as  monks  till  739,  when 
Boniface  persuaded  Wunebald  to  go  to  Germany, 
receive  priestly  orders,  and  take  up  work  in 
Thuringia.  ^ 

When  Willibald  returned  to  Rome  in  739,  Greg- 
ory m.  persuaded  him  to  follow  his  brother  to  Ger- 
many, whither  he  went  in  740,  first  to  Ck>unt  Odilo 
of  Bavaria  and  then  to  Suitgar  of  Nordgau,  who  had 
recently  made  over  to  Boniface  the  region  about 
Eichst&dt^  where  in  740  Willibald  was  raised  to 
the  priesthood,  and  the  next  year  was  made  bishop, 
b^inning  his  episcopal  activities  by  the  erection  of 
a  monastery.  He  is  known  to  have  taken  part  in 
synods  in  742  and  762.  Of  Willibald's  work  as  a 
bishop  his  biography  says  littlel  Wunebald's  biog- 
raphy tells  of  WiUibald's  part  in  foimding  the 
monastery  at  Heidenheim.  The  former  labored  in 
Thuringia  at  least  till  741,  and  after  that  as  a  wan- 
dering preacher  in  Bavaria,  and  then  assisted  his 
brother  at  Heidenheim.  He  died  on  a  journey  to 
Monte  Cassino  Dec.  19,  761,  having  been  abbot  at 
Heidenheim  more  than  ten  years,  over  the  nuns  of 
which  his  surviving  sister  Walpurgis  presided. 
Willibald  outlived  all  the  pupils  and  associates  of 
Boniface,  and  the  reports  which  place  his  death  in 
777  or  781  are  to  be  rejected  in  favor  of  that  given 
above.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  For  infonnatioii  about  souroes  cf.  T.  H. 
Hardy,  Descriptive  CataioQue  of  MaUriaU,  i.  2,  p.  490, 
no8.  1049,  1050,  in  RoUm  Series,  no.  26,  London,  1862. 
The  earliest  lives  with  commentary  are  in  ASB,  July,  ii. 
483-n519,  and  exoerpts  aie  in  MGH,  Script.,  zv.  1  (1887), 
86-106.  cf .  T.  Meyriclc,  Life  of  St,  WaJbwoe  xriik  the  IHfir 
erary  of  SL  WiUibatd,  pp.  39-76,  London,  1873.  Consult 
further:  T.  Wright,  Bioffrnphia  Britannica,  i.  335-345, 
London,  1842;  The  Family  of  St,  Richard,  the  Saxon  St. 
Richard,  King;  St.  Willibald,  Buihop,  London,  1844;  H. 
Hahn.  Die  Reiae  dee  heUigen  WiUibald,  Berlin,  1856;  W. 
A.  Neumann,  in  TQ,  1874,  pp.  524--526;  Rettbexg,  KD,  ii. 
348;  Hauck,  KD,  i.  534;  DNB,  Ixii.  1^13;  KL,  adi.  1669. 

Wn^LIBRORD  (WILBRORD) :  Apostle  of  Frisia 
and  archbishop  of  Utrecht;  b.  in  Northumberland, 
England,  in  65iS;  d.  in  the  monastery  at  Echtemach 
(19  m.  n.e.  of  Luxemburg)  Nov.  6,  739.  His  father, 
Wilgils,  had  built  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  where  he  dwelt  as  a 
hermit;  later  royal  gifts  and  donations  from  the 
nobles  made  possible  the  foundation  of  a  fine  mon- 
astery, over  which  later  Alcuin  presided.  He  im- 
bued his  son  Willibrord  with  the  monastic  spirit, 
and  sent  him  to  the  monastery  at  Ripon  for  his  edu- 
c^ation,  where  he  early  received  the  tonsure.  He 
went  in  678  to  Ireland  to  prosecute  his  studies  under 
St.  Egbert  (q.v.),  this  being  the  year  when  Wilfrid 
of  York  (q.v.)  was  deposed  and  exiled  by  King  Eg- 
frid.  After  twelve  years  of  this  life  he  desired  higher 
service  in  the  shape  of  preaching  to  the  heathen,  and 
Egbert  sent  him  to  Frisia.  The  Frisians  were  the 
northern  neighbors  of  the  Franks,  inhabiting  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Weser  and  the 
Sinkfal,  an  arm  of  the  Schelde,  as  well  as  the  adja- 
cent islands.  At  this  period  the  southern  part  of 
Frifisland  belonged  to  tiie  Prankish  kingdom.  At- 
tempts to  intrmluoe  Christianity  had  been  made 
under  Lothair  H.  and  Dagobert  I.  (i.e.,  c.  620-639), 


while  a  mission  had  been  imdertaken  also  from 
Ck>logne,  to  the  bishop  of  which  the  charge  had  been 
committed.  St.  Eligius  (q.v.)  had  also  worked  here. 
Results  had  not  been  large.  When  the  Franks  grew 
weak,  the  Frisians  relapsed  into  paganism.  Wil- 
frid (q.v.)  had  gained  the  favor  of  the  Frisians  dur- 
ing a  winter's  himting,  and  had  preached  and  bap- 
tized. His  friend  Egbert  had  also  been  interested 
in  the  land  and  had  sent  laborers.  But  the  new 
prince,  Radbod,  who  succeeded  Wilfrid's  friend  Aid- 
gild,  was  unfriendly  to  Christianity  as  leading  to 
the  subjection  of  his  people  to  the  Franks.  In  689 
Radbod  was  compelled  to  see  the  southern  part  of 
his  land  fall  under  Frankish  control,  in  which  part 
a  door  for  the  Gospel  seemed  to  WilHbrord  to  open. 
Willibrord  sought  the  protection  and  aid  of  Pippin, 
whose  own  desires  were  in  that  direction,  but  wished 
to  work  only  under  an  understanding  with  the 
Frankish  majordomos  and  with  Rome.  He  there- 
fore visited  Rome  to  obtain  fuU  power,  a  blessing, 
and  relics  to  put  in  the  churches  he  hoped  to  found. 
The  success  of  Willibrord  and  his  companions  was 
so  great  that  in  692-693  it  seemed  fitting  to  select 
a  bishop  from  their  number  to  govern  the  territory, 
and  the  choice  fell  on  Suidbert.  But  Pippin's  con- 
sent had  not  been  gained,  and  Suidbert  could  not 
take  possession  of  the  office.  After  some  delay, 
while  the  companions  took  no  further  step,  Pippin 
took  the  matter  in  his  own  hands,  designated  Willi- 
brord for  the  office  and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  receive 
consecration.  By  Bede  and  Alcuin  and  in  two  dip^ 
lomata  of  Charles  Martel,  Willibrord  is  called  arch- 
bishop; he  received  consecration  Nov.  22,  695,  and 
Pippin  designated  Wiltaburg  (Utrecht)  as  his  seat. 
During  Uie  next  few  years  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  went  on  rapidly,  while  churches  and 
monasteries  arose  and  were  richly  endowed  by  Pip- 
pin. Yet  among  the  free  Friesians  Willibrord  had 
no  success,  though  he  labored  among  them  and 
Radbod  was  friendly  to  Willibrord  himself.  Willi- 
brord carried  his  mission  to  the  Danes,  but  with  no 
results.  But  he  brought  back  thirty  Danish  lads  in 
order  to  instruct  them  and  send  them  back  as  mis- 
sionaries. On  his  return  to  Friesland  he  endeavored 
to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  founded  the 
monastery  of  Echtemach  in  the  diocese  of  Treves 
(706)  and  that  of  Silstem  in  the  diocese  of  Mas- 
tricht  (714).  After  the  death  of  Pippin  (714)  Rad- 
bod saw  his  chance  to  gain  his  territory  back,  and 
took  the  field  against  Charles  Martel,  and  recov- 
ered his  dominions.  The  priests  were  hunted  out, 
the  churches  destroyed,  and  the  entire  work  of  Willi- 
brord seemed  lost,  while  he  abode  at  Echtemach. 
But  in  the  new  war  which  broke  out  in  718  Charles 
was  victorious,  Radbod  died  the  next  year,  and  his 
successor,  the  younger  Aldgild,  made  peace,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  a  free  road  for  the  Gospel. 
Willibrord  returned  to  Utrecht  and  completed  the 
Christianization  of  the  country  so  far  as  it  was  in 
Frankish  hands,  with  the  fuU  assistance  of  Charles. 
The  further  steps  that  were  taken  are  not  trace- 
able. It  is  known,  however,  that  for  three  yean 
Willibrord  had  an  aadstant  in  Boniface. 

(A.  Havok.) 

Bxbuoobapbt:    Soaroas  are:   Bede,  RiiL  eod.,  ill.  18,  t. 
10-11,  19— note  eBpecially  Plummer's  ed.,  with  notei, 
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Oxford,  1896;  the  eariieit  extant  life,  by  Alcuin.  based 
on  a  lost  work  by  an  Ixiah  monk,  in  ASM,  iii.  1,  pp.  603- 
620.  and  partly  in  MQH,  PoH,  Lot,  mi  Carol.,  i  (1881), 
207-220;  other  early  matter  in  ASM,  ut  Rup.,  pp.  629- 
630;  MPh,  civil.  405-412;  MOH,  Scnpl.,  xxiii  (1874), 
23  eqq.  Consult  further:  A.  he  Mire,  Corl  Verhad  van 
Mt  Leoen  van  den  H.  WiUibrordtu,  Antwerp.  1613;  T. 
Wricht,  Biographia  Britanniea,  1.  250-262.  London,  1842; 
A.  Dederich,  Beitrdge  avr  rOmitch-deuUehtn  OeaehiehU  am 
Niedarrhein,  appendix,  Emmerich,  1850;  P.  Heber,  Die 
vcrkaroli$Hfi9eKen  chriatlidun  Olaid>entboten  am  Rhein  vnd 
derm  Zeit^  pp.  193-212,  Frankfort,  1858;  A.  Thym,  Der 
heaioe  WtUOnvrd,  Mflnster,  1863;  J.  Enclin«,  ApoetoUU 
dee  keUigen  WiUibrord  im  Lande  der  Luxemburger,  Luxem- 
buri,  1863;  W.  Moll,  Kerl^eaehiedenu  van  Nederland,  pp. 
95-118,  Utrecht,  1864;  J.  MOllendorff,  Leben  dee  Keiligen 
Clemene  WiUibrord,  Weunar,  1868;  J.  B.  Krier.  La  Pro- 
eeeeion  daneante  .  .  .  au  tombeau  de  St.  Willibrord,  Luxem- 
buri,  1870;  Life  of  St.  WiUibrord,  London.  1877;  J.  B. 
Btamminger,  Franeonia  eanda,  pp.  145  sqq..  WQnburKf 
1881;  G.  F.  Maclear,  Apoellee  of  Medueval  Europe,  Lon- 
don, 1888;  Ponoelet,  in  Analeeta  BoUandiana,  xxii  (1903), 
419  sqq.,  xxvi  (1907),  73  sqq.;  Friedrich.  KD,  vol.  ii..  pt. 
1;  Rettberg.  /CD,  ii.  517  sqq.;  Hauck.  KD,  i.  433  sqq.; 
Levison,  in  NA,  xxxiii  (1908),  1  sqq.;  DNB,  bdi.  13-15; 
KL,  xii.  1669-71. 

WILLIGIS,  wil1!-gis:  Archbishop  of  Mainz  975- 
1011;  d.  [at  Mainz  Feb.  [23,  1011.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Of  his  origin  all  that  is  known  is  that  he 
came  of  a  poor  family,  and  that  he  received  a  good 
education  under  Wolcold,  later  bishop  of  Meissen, 
who  recommended  him  to  Otto  I.  Otto  II.  made 
him  archbishop  of  Mainz  and  chancellor  of  Germany, 
positions  which  he  long  held,  and  in  them  rendered 
great  services  to  his  royal  masters.  He  was  able  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  archdiocese  over  which 
he  presided  so  as  to  take  rank  after  the  pope  over 
all  the  prelates  in  Germany  and  France,  while  his 
cathedral  acquired  vast  wealth  through  imperial 
gifts  in  Bingen  and  the  vicinity.  St.  Martin's  at 
Mainz  was  built  by  him,  also  St.  Stephen's,  and  he 
extended  St.  Victor's;  he  built  also  the  church  at 
Brunnen  in  Nassau  and  rebuilt  the  monastery  of 
Bleidenstadt,  founded  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Jechaburg,  restored  that  of  Disibodenburg  and  en- 
dowed it  richly,  and  to  a  great  number  of  institu- 
tions either  secured  great  gifts  or  extended  their 
privileges,  in  which  activity  he  did  not  Umit  himself 
to  his  own  diocese.  That  he  was  a  disciplinarian  is 
shown  by  the  case  of  Gozmar,  a  cantor  in  the  insti- 
tution of  St.  Peter  at  Aschaffenburg,  who  in  a  con- 
tention with  a  teacher  of  the  institution  killed  a  boy, 
while  his  opponent  was  besieged  in  a  tower  by  Goz- 
mar's  adherents.  Willigis  tried  Gozmar  b^ore  a 
synod  at  Mainz  and  condemned  him  to  solitary  con- 
finement at  Neustadt,  and  regulated  the  appoint- 
ments of  church  and  school. 

Of  general  importance  was  Willigis'  contest  over 
the  monastery  of  Gandersheim,  a  very  important 
foundation  in  Lower  Saxony,  founded  by  liudolf , 
grandfather  of  Otto  the  Great,  lying  on  the  border 
of  the  dioceses  of  Mainz  and  Hildesheim.  Its  orig- 
inal site  was  Brunhausen,  which  was  in  the  diocese 
of  Hildesheim,  while  Gandersheim  belonged  to 
Mainz,  which  claimed  it  when  Sophia,  the  daughter 
of  Otto  II.,  became  abbess.  Through  pride  Sophia 
wished  to  be  consecrated  by  an  archbishop  and 
asked  Willigis  to  perform  the  ceremony.  But  Osdag 
of  Hildesheim  claimed  the  prerogative,  and  the 
Empress  Theophano  commanded  the  two  prelates 


to  unite  in  the  function.  The  contest  between  the 
dioceses  was  carried  on  by  Osdag's  suooesBor,  Bercr 
ward,  and  the  presence  of  Willigis  at  a  synod  ove; 
which  Bemward  presided  was  construed  b j  HiUe^ 
heim  as  granting  the  latter's  claims  to  Ganderdieun. 
In  1000,  when  the  new  building  was  to  be  dedicated, 
Sophia  invited  Willigis  to  officiate;  he  invited  Berc- 
ward  to  assbt  and  appointed  Sept.  14-21  as  the 
time.  Bemward  appeared  on  Sept.  14  and  was  pre^ 
vented  from  officiating  alone  by  Sophia,  and  the 
protest  entered  by  Bemward  was  allowed  by  WilE- 
gis  when  he  came  on  the  20th,  so  that  the  coos^e- 
cration  did  not  take  place.  He  called  a  synod  for 
Nov.  28  to  settle  the  affair,  at  which  Bemward  was 
not  present,  having  carried  his  protest  to  Ronie  and 
left  his  case  with  Bishop  Eckhard  of  Sleswick,  whom 
Willigis  did  not  recognize  as  a  member  of  the  synod. 
Eckhard  and  his  adherents  then  left  the  aaaemblage, 
while  the  rest  acknowledged  Willigis*  claim  to  Gan- 
dersheim. But  a  synod  called  by  Pope  Sylvester 
II.  annulled  this  action  and  confirmed  the  claims  of 
Hildesheim  to  Gandersheim,  warning  Willigis  to  take 
care  in  his  actions.  A  further  synod  imder  Cardinal 
Friedrich  as  papal  legate  was  set  for  June  21,  which 
a  tumult  of  the  popular  supporters  disturbed  at  its 
first  session,  while  at  the  second  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced on  Willigis,  who  had  abe^ited  himself,  the 
legate  appointing  a  further  synod  for  Christmas. 
A  synod  called  by  Willigis  at  Frankfort  Aug.  15, 
1001,  was  resultless  through  the  absence  of  Bern- 
ward,  and  another  synod  was  held  at  Todi  in  the 
presence  of  Otto  lU.,  was  postponed  to  a  later  dat«, 
and  then  indefinitely,  since  pope  and  king  both 
died  early  the  next  year.  At  first  Henry  IV.  recog- 
nized the  rights  of  Mainz,  and  Willigis  consecrated 
Sophia  as  abbess  Aug.  10,  1002.  The  consecration 
of  the  church  was  postponed  till  Christmas  of  1006, 
and  the  contest  rested  till  Bemward's  successor, 
Godehard,  reopened  it. 

The  bishopric  of  Merseburg  had  been  founded  by 
Otto  the  Great,  but  imder  the  second  bishop  Giseler 
had  been  dissolved  to  enable  the  ambitious  prelate 
to  go  to  Magdeburg,  a  proceeding  frowned  upon  by 
Gregory  V.  At  a  synod  the  restoration  of  the  see 
was  resolved  upon,  and  Giseler  was  offered  the  choice 
between  Magdeburg  and  Merseburg,  with  his  depo- 
sition in  view.  The  archbishop  was  meanwhile  on 
guard  to  maintain  his  rights.  The  death  of  Giseler  in 
1004  cleared  the  way,  Henry's  court  chaplain  Tagino 
was  appointed  to  Magdeburg,  and  his  consent  to 
the  restoration  of  Merseburg  opened  the  road  for 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop  for  the  diocese  in  1004. 
The  erection  of  the  bi^opric  of  Bamberg  was 
possible  only  in  case  the  bishops  of  Wdrzburg  and 
Eichstatt  would  give  up  part  of  their  dioceses.  The 
negotiations  were  successfully  carried  through  by 
Willigis  in  two  synods  held  in  1007,  and  Willigis 
consecrated  Eberhard,  Henry's  chancellor,  bishop 
at  Frankfort.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  earlier  lives  are  ooUeoted  and  edited  hj 
F.  Falk  in  Der  Kalholik,  1869,  1.  224-230,  1873,  ii.  729- 
731,  and  Theoloffieehe  LitterattuhlaU,  18S9.  no.  22,  p.  819 
(cf.  Der  Katholik,  1869,  i.  219-231,  1871,  i.  499  sqq., 
1881,  ii.  273-290,  383-405):  and  by  Q.  Waito,  in  MGH, 
Script.,  zvi.  2  (1887),  729-731,  746-748.  Consult:  H. 
Boehmer,  WiUiifie  von  Maine,  Leipsio,  1895;  Feller,  in 
Buder's  Samrfduna  vnoedruckter  S^riften  und  UrkundtH, 
pp.   473   sqq.,   ib.    1735;    R.   Wilmans,  JahfbHeher  dm 
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deuUchen  Reieha  unUr  Otto  III.,  Berlin,  1840;  C.  Euler, 
ErAiaehof  WiUiffia  van  Maim,  Naumbui«.  1860;  S.  Hiiach, 
JtthrbQefur  dea  deuUehen  Reie/u  unter  Heinrieh  II.,  vols, 
i.-ii..  Berlin.  1802-64;  F.  Qehle.  2>«  8.  Bemwardi  .  .  . 
viia  el  rebut  geatia,  Bonn,  1866;  C.  Will,  in  D«r  Katholik, 
1873,  ii.  715-734;  idem,  RegatUn  mw  OtaehichU  der  Mairir 
mer  Erdriaehdfe,  i.  pp.  xxzvii.-xliii.,  117-144,  Innsbruck, 
1877;  W.  Qiesebreoht,  GeaehiefUe  der  deutaehen  Kaiaeneii, 
vols.  i.-ii..  Brunswick,  1874;  Hauck,  KD,  vol.  iii. 

WILLIRAM  (WILTRAM,  WALTRAM) :  Ger- 
man Benedictine  and  translator  of  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon; b.  in  the  regjon  of  Worms;  d.  at  Ebersberg 
(18  m.  e.s.e.  of  Munich)  Jan.  5,  1085.  After  study- 
ing for  a  time  at  Paris,  he  was  attached  to  the  cathe- 
dral at  Bamberg,  but  later  retired  to  Fulda,  which 
he  left  in  1048  to  become  abbot  of  Ebersbei^.  His 
efforts  to  raise  the  tone  of  his  monastery  seem  not 
to  have  been  unopposed,  and  he  frequently  lamented 
the  neglect  of  study  as  compared  with  the  zeal  for 
learning  at  Fulda.  Williram  is  remembered  for  his 
Old  High  German  paraphrase  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, for  which  he  availed  himself  entirely  of  pa- 
tristic exegesis,  adding  nothing  of  his  own.  His 
method  of  int^retation  was  allegoristic,  the  Song 
referring  to  the  love  of  Christ  for  the  Church.  His 
work  was  in  three  columns,  the  first  containing  a 
paraphrase  of  the  Vulgate  (which  occupied  the  mid- 
dle column)  in  Latin  leonine  hexameters,  and  the 
third  bdng  devoted  to  his  exegesis  in  vernacular 
prose.  The  popularity  of  his  production  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  within  a  century  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Dutch,  while  between  1147  and  1196  it 
was  revised  for  use  in  another  monastery,  either  by 
Rilindis  and  Herrat,  abbesses  of  Hohenburg  in  Al- 
'saoe,  for  nuns,  or  by  some  monk  for  a  male  order. 
The  first  edition  of  Williram's  work  was  by  Menrad 
Molther  (Hagenau,  1528),  and  among  more  recent 
editions  may  be  mentioned  those  of  H.  Hoffmann 
(on  the  basis  of  the  Breslau  and  Leyden  manu- 
scripts; Breslau,  1827),  J.  Haupt  {Das  Hohe  Lied, 
vbersetzt  wm  WiUeram,  erkldti  von  RilindU  und  Her- 
rat,  AMiannen  zu  Hohenburg  im  EUaaSj  Vienna, 
1864),  and  J.  Seemtlller  (Strasburg,  1878). 

Bibuographt:  H.  R.  S.  Rieehau,  WtKtram,  AU  au  Ebera- 
berg  in  Obarbaiem,  Magdeburg,  1877;  J.  SeemlUler,  Die 
Handaehriften  und  QuaUan  ton  WiUirama  dautaehar  Para- 
phraaa  daa  Hokan  Liadaa,  Strssburg,  1877;  F.  Jnnghsns, 
Die  Miackproaa  WiQirama,  Berlin,  1898;  Hayner,  "  Das  St. 
Trudperter  [Hohenburger]  Hohe  Lied,"  in  H.  Paul  and 
W.  Braune,  BeUrdga  zur  GaatkidiU  dar  dautadtan  Spraeha 
und  LiUratw,  iii  (1876),  491  sqq. 

WILLSON,  DAVID  BURT:  Reformed  Presby- 
terian; b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1842.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(A.B.,  1860),  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia (graduated,  1863),  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburg,  Pa  (1865-60),  and 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(1869-70).  From  1862  to  1865  he  was  in  the  med- 
ical service  of  the  Union  Army,  and  in  1866-68,  while 
pursuing  his  theological  studiies,  was  a  teacher  at 
the  Newell  Institute,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  was  pastor 
in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  (1870-75),  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  literature  in  the  seminary  of  his  de- 
nomination in  the  same  city  (1875),  which  position 
he  still  holds.  He  edited  the  monthly  Rearmed 
Presbyterian  and  Covenanter  (1874-95),  and  is  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  Christian  Nation  (New  York). 


WILSNACK:  A  town  67  miles  n.w.  of  Beriin, 
at  present  unimportant,  but  from  1383  to  1552  one 
of  the  most  noted  places  of  pilgrimage  in  C]iermany, 
in  the  contest  over  which  the  varied  tendencies  of 
the  theology  of  the  fifteenth  century  came  to  light, 
while  ecclesiastical,  territorial,  and  financial  inter- 
ests clashed  violently.  In  a  strife  between  a  certain 
Von  Bdlow  and  the  bishop  of  Havelberg  the  town 
and  church  of  Wilsnack  were  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
stoiy  goes  that  three  sacred  wafers  were  rescued 
from  the  ruins  singed  only  on  the  edges,  and  in  the 
middle  of  each  was  what  looked  like  a  drop  of  blood; 
that  when  these  were  taken  to  the  neighboring 
church  of  Gross-Ltlben  a  new  wonder  appeared,  the 
wafers  becoming  luminous  and  fiery  yet  not  being 
destroyed.  The  wonder  drew  pilgrims,  and  Bishop 
Dietrich  II.  (1370-85)  conducted  an  investigation; 
new  miracles  resolved  every  ^oubt,  and  the  pil- 
grimage grew  greater.  The  bishop  began  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  and  stately  church,  for  which  Pope 
Urban  VI.  granted  the  customary  bull,  but  without 
mentioning  the  "  blood-wonder  *';  in  the  episcopal 
permission,  however,  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg 
duly  exploited  it.  Bishop  Johann  Wopelits  of  EEavd- 
berg  secured  for  himself  the  rights  of  the  place, 
obtained  from  Boniface  IX.  in  1395  a  bull  to  incor- 
porate the  new  church  with  the  obligation  to  main- 
tain a  perpetual  vicar  there.  He  took  a  third  of  the 
income  from  the  offerings  of  pilgrims  and  the  sale 
of  leaden  models  of  the  blood-bearing  wafers.  The 
pilgrimage  became  extensive  and  from  all  quarters; 
the  place  grew  into  a  city.  But  opposition  began 
to  be  heard,  especially  from  Prague,  and  an  inves- 
tigation showed  priestly  contrivance.  A  synod  at 
Prague  of  1405  forbade  pilgrimage  to  the  place,  and 
Huss  wrote  on  the  subject  his  De  omni  sanguine 
ChrisH  glarificato.  In  1412  a  S3mod  at  Magdeburg 
took  up  the  matter,  proposed  to  the  bishop  of  Havel^ 
berg  a  series  of  questions  which  elicited  a  fimdar 
mental  report  charging  fraud  on  the  clergy,  with- 
holding credence  from  the  discoverer  of  the  miracle, 
and  asserting  that  there  was  neither  blood  nor  any- 
thing like  it.  Evasion  was  attempted  at  EEavelberg 
by  asserting  that  it  was  the  sacrament  and  not  the 
blood  which  was  honored,  but  left  the  pilgrims  to 
venerate  the  miracle;  a  fourth  newly  consecrated 
wafer  was  added  to  the  three.  The  literary  polemic 
continued,  and  was  carried  forward  by  Heinrieh 
Tocke,  professor  of  theology  in  Erfurt,  a  man  of 
reformatory  spirit;  but  his  representations  had  no 
effect  upon  the  Ck>uncil  of  Basel,  to  which  he  accom- 
panied the  arohbishop;  but  his  plea  was  effective 
with  the  bishop  of  Havelberg  so  far  that  the  latter 
forbade  his  clergy  to  spread  questionable  tales  of 
miracles  performed.  Aii  inspection  of  the  wafers 
showed  that  they  were  practically  consumed,  only 
the  form  being  l^t,  with  no  signs  of  blood.  Yet  his 
zeal  for  reform  broke  against  the  varied  interests 
involved;  the  arehbishop  turned  the  battle  against 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  advantage  of  his  diocese;  the 
bishop  of  Havelberg  enlisted  in  the  aid  of  his  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  affair  the  political  interests  of 
the  local  lord  of  the  manor,  whose  ecclesiastical 
patronage  was  of  value.  In  1445  the  new  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg,  Count  Friedrich  von  Bdch- 
lingen,  took  the  position  of  Tocke,  while  Frederick 
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n.  took  into  his  Bervioe  in  defense  of  the  Wilsnack 
minde  Matthias  Ddring,  the  Franciscan  provincial. 
The  bishop  of  Havelbeiis  evaded  the  attempts  of 
the  archbishop  to  treat  with  him  personally^  and 
the  matter  went  to  Rome  for  a  dedaon  at  a  time 
when  the  recognition  of  Frederick  was  needed  for 
Pope  Eugene  IV.,  with  the  result  of  a  guarded  and 
evasive  pronouncement  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the 
sacrament  which  was  honored,  and  not  the  bloody 
wafers.  An  attack  had  been  made  upon  Tocke  by 
D6ring  charging  the  former  with  being  a  Hussite; 
the  Erfurt  theologians  disallowed  this,  but  it  be- 
came the  question  before  a  provincial  synod.  Fred- 
erick complained  to  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg 
against  Tocke  and  others,  and  then  secured  the  re- 
newal of  the  bull  of  Eugene  IV.  by  Nicholas  V. 
(1447),  protecting  the  rights  of  Havelberg,  the 
bishop  of  which  now  offered  passive  resistance 
to  the  archbishop.  At  a  synod  in  1451  the  papal 
legate  (Nicholas  of  Cusa)  forbade  the  exhibition  of 
alleged  bloody  wafers  and  of  the  leaden  models,  thus 
discouraging  the  pilgrimage.  In  turn  the  Havel- 
bergers  secured  the  exoonmiunication  of  the  arch- 
bishop, while  bands  plundered  his  territory.  In  1453 
Nicholas  issued  a  buU  relieving  both  sides  from  the 
censures  to  which  they  were  subject,  forbade  them 
to  occasion  new  strife,  and  awarded  the  archbishop 
damages  for  the  brigandage  committed;  the  result 
was  on  the  whole  favorable  to  Havelbeig,  the  arch- 
bishop being  obstructed  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Havdbergers,  while  the  latter  were  in  a  manner 
protected. 

The  literary  assault  continued,  the  Carthusian 
Jacob  of  Jueterbog  and  the  Augustinian  Johann 
von  Doraten  of  Erfurt  leading.  The  object  of  at- 
tack now  was  not  the  priestly  trickery,  but  the 
mania  for  pilgrimage,  which  was  likened  to  a  plague. 
When  the  Reformation  began,  Wilsnack  was  stiU 
most  popular  as  a  goal  of  pilgrimage.  No  effective 
steps  were  taken  tiU  1548,  the  ecclesiastical  and  dvil 
powers  being  faithful  to  Rome.  In  that  year  Joa- 
chim EUefeld,  an  Evangelical  preacher,  was  installed, 
but  enjoined  by  the  chapter  to  leave  ceremonial  un- 
touched. But  Johann  Agricola  urged  Ellefeld 
to  cast  out  the  idolatry,  and  he  entered  the 
church  and  burned  the  wafers.  In  indignation 
the  chapter  had  Ellefeld  imprisoned.  But  it 
happened  that  the  latter  had  not  burned  the 
freshly  consecrated  host,  and  he  was  set  free 
by  the  elector  on  Nov.  11,  1552.  The  church 
from  that  time  was  Evangelical,  though  pilgrims 
from  distant  regions  continued  to  visit  the  church 
for  some  decades.  The  bloody  host  of  Wilsnack, 
however,  furnished  a  pattern  which  other  places 
employed.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Biblxogbapbt:  Dot  y»  dy  Erfindunge  und  Wundenoerke  dea 
hiUiQen  Sakramentea  tho  der  WiUnagk,  Masdebuis.  1609, 
reprinted  in  P.  Heits  und  W.  L.  Schieiber,  Drueke  und 
Hol99chn%tt€  .  .  .  ,  pp.  8-11,  Stmsburs,  1904;  Hiatoria 
inoarUionia  el  oatenaionia  vivifici  aaeramenti  in  Wilanaok, 
LObeck,  1520;  M.  Ludecua,  Hial.  von  der  Erfindung  .  .  . 
dea  vermeinten  heUigen  Bluia  tur  WHanagk,  Wittenbeis, 
1686;  £.  Braest,  in  M&rkiaehe  Foraehungen,  xvi  (1881), 
133  sqq.;  idem,  in  Magbeburger  QeaehiehtablOUer,  1883, 
43  aqq.,  97  sqq.;  idem,  in  BUUter  fUr  Handd,  Oeweibe, 
etc.,  1882,  pp.  167  sqq.;  Wattenbach,  in  SB  A,  1882,  pp. 
603  eqq.;  B*  Hennig,  in  Foraehwnoen  aur  brandenb.  und 
preuaaiachtn  OeaehichU,  ziz  (1906),  891  eqq.;  KL,  v.  1729- 
1784. 


WILSON,  DANIEL:  Bishop  of  Calcutta;  b.  in 
Spitalfields,  London,  July  2,  1778;  d.  in  Calcutta 
Jan.  2, 1858.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1802;  M.A.,  1804;  D.D.,  1832);  was 
ordained,  and  became  curate  of  Richard  Cecil  at 
Chobham  and  Bisley  in  Surrey,  where  he  developed 
into  a  strong  Evangelical  preacher;  was  tutor  or 
vioe-prindpal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
minister  of  Worton,  Oxfordshire,  1807-12;  assist- 
ant curate  at  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford  Row, 
Bloomsbury,  1808-12;  sole  minister  there,  1812- 
1824;  and  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Islington,  1824^32, 
when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Calcutta,  and 
metropolitan  of  India.  He  founded  an  English 
church  at  Rangoon,  Ceylon,  1855,  and  the  cathe- 
dral church,  St.  Paul's,  consecrated  at  Calcutta, 
1847.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  as 
bishop  was  noted  for  fidelity  and  firmness.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  sermons  published  sepa- 
rately and  in  collections,  and  of  Tfie  Evidences  of 
Christianityy  ...  a  Cowree  of  Lectures  (2  vols., 
London,  1828-30);  and  of  Bishop  Wilson's  Journal 
Letters  f  addressed  to  his  Family  the  first  Nine  Years  of 
his  Indian  Episcopacy  (1863;  ed.  his  son  Daniel). 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  Besides  the  Journal  LeUera,  ut  sup.,  ooosult 
the  Life  by  J.  Bateman,  2  ▼ols.,  London,  1860;  E.  Stoek* 
HiaL  of  the  Church  Miaaionary  Society,  pesBim,  ib.  1809. 

WILSON,  HENR7  BRISTOW:    Chureh  of  Eng- 
land;  b.  in  London  Jime  10,  1803;  d.  there  Aug. 
10,  1888.    He  studied  at  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  London,  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1825;    M.A.,  1829;    B.D.,  1834),  and  was 
fellow  of  St.  John's  1825-^,  tutor  1833-^,  and 
Rawlinson  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  1839-44.    He 
opposed  the  Oxford  movement,  and  in  Mar.,  1841, 
joined  A.  C.  Campbell,  T.  T.  Churton,  and  John 
Griffiths  in  the  memorable  protest  against  New- 
man's Tract  XC,    In  1850  he  was  presented  to  the 
college  living  of  Great  Staughton,  Htmtingdonshire, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.    He  is  memorable 
as  the  projector  and  editor  of  the  volume  of  Essays 
and  Reviews  (q.v.)  which  started  a  great  cont-ro- 
versy  in  1860  and  subjected  him  to  a  trial  for  her- 
esy.   He  published  The  Communion  of  Saints  (Ox- 
ford, 1851),  Bampton  lectures  for  1851;   A  Letter 
.  ,  ,  on  University  and  CoUege  Reform  (London, 
1854);  Schemes  of  Christian  Comprehension  (in  Ox- 
ford Essays,  1857);  The  National  Church  (in  Essays 
and  Reviews,  I860);  A  Brief  Examination  of  Preva- 
lent Opinions  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  (1861);  and  Three  Sermons  (1861). 
BiBUoaRAPHT:    Life  and  Lettera  of  Rotund  WiUiama,  by 
Mrs.  Williama,  vol.  i..  London.  1874;  G.  C.  Biodrick  and 
W.  H.  Fiemantle,  Judgmenta  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  PHvy  CouncQ,  pp.  247-290,  ib.  1805;    R.  E.  Pro- 
Uiero,  Life  and  Correapondence  of  Dean  Stanley,  ii.  30-44. 
167-158,  ib.  1893;  E.  Abbott  and  L.  Campbell,  Life  and 
Lettera  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  passim,  ib.  1897;  H.  P.  Liddoo. 
Life  of  Edward  Bouverie  Puaey,  ii.  167,  iv.  38-68,  ib.  1897; 
DNB,  bdi.  97;   literature  under  Esbatb  and  Retxbwb. 

WILSON,  JOHN:    The  name  of  two   divines. 

1.  Puritan;  b.  at  Windsor  (21  m.  w.  by  s.  of 
London),  Berkshire,  1588;  d.  in  Boston,  Msss., 
Aug.  7,  1667.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, graduating  from  the  university  about  1606, 
after  which  he  not  only  studied  law  for  three  years, 
but  also  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  He 
preached  at  Mortlake,  Henley,  Bumstead,  Stoke, 
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Clare,  and  Candish,  and  was  for  several  years  rec- 
tor of  Sudbury,  Sussex.  He  was,  however,  a  Puri- 
tan rather  than  a  churchman,  and  on  Apr.  8,  1630, 
he  sailed  for  Massachusetts  with  John  Winthrop 
(q.y.).  Landing  at  Salem,  he  soon  removed  to 
Charlestown,  where  within  a  few  months  he  organ- 
ized what  was  to  become  the  First  Church  in  Boston. 
He  was  ordained  its  teacher  by  his  own  communi- 
cants, but  in  1631-32  he  was  in  E2ngland,  where  he 
was  ordained  pastor.  He  was  again  in  England  in 
1634r^,  and  soon  after  he  had  returned  to  America 
the  Antinomian  Controversy  (see  Antinomianibm 
AND  Antinomian  Controvbrsibs,  II.,  2)  invaded 
his  congregation.  With  Winthrop  Wilson  became 
one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  the  movement 
and  of  its  leader,  Anne  Hutchinson;  but  before  it 
was  settled  Wilson  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
expedition  against  the  Pequots.  Later  he  was  a 
companion  of  John  Eliot  (q.v.)  in  his  labors  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians.  His  two  colleagues,  both 
of  whom  he  outlived,  were  John  Cotton  and  John 
Norton  (qq.v.). 

The  principal  writings  of  Wilson  were  Some  Hdps 
io  Faith  (London,  1625);  A  Song  of  Deliverance  for 
the  Lasting  Remembrance  of  God's  Wonderftd  Worke 
(1626;  new  ed.,  Boston,  1680);  The  Day  Breaking, 
if  not  the  Sun  Rising,  of  the  Gospel  with  the  Indians 
in  New  England  (1647;  new  ed..  New  York,  1865); 
and  A  Seasonable  WatchrWord  unto  Christians  against 
the  Dreams  and  Dreamers  of  this  Generation  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1677;  the  last  sermon  of  Wilson, 
preached  Nov.  16, 1665). 

BiBUOORAPHT:  W.  B.  Spngue,  Annaia  of  th§  Amtriean 
Pulpit,  i.  12t-16,  New  York,  1869;  A.  W.  Maeaun,  Utn 
of  tk4  ChUf  Fathw  of  Now  England,  H,  Boston,  1870. 

2.  Presbyterian  missionary  to  India  and  edu- 
cator; b.  at  Lauder  (18  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh) 
Dec.  11,  1804;  d.  at  Bombay,  India,  Dec.  1, 
1875.  From  early  childhood  he  knew  what  per- 
sonal religion  was.  During  his  college  course  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  through  tutoring  some 
Anglo-Indian  boys  his  mind  was  turned  toward 
India.  He  was  a  diligent  student  of  natural  science 
as  well  as  of  languages,  and  besides  taking  his  theo- 
logical course  he  further  qualified  himself  before 
going  out  by  attending  medical  classes.  He  sailed  in 
the  service  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  but 
shortly  afterward  the  Church  of  Scotland  awoke  to 
missionary  enterprise  and  took  over  the  society's 
work.  Wilson  became  head  of  the  mission  college 
in  Bombay,  and  in  that  city,  where  he  is  stiU  re- 
membered as  perhaps  the  greatest  of  her  citizens, 
he  spent  his  long,  laborious,  and  influential  life. 
He  rapidly  acquired  a  wide  and  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  Indian  languages  and  literature,  knowl- 
edge which  he  tinned  to  use  in  multifarious  contro- 
versial writings  and  public  disputations  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity  and  in  research  into  the  ob- 
scure field  of  Indian  antiquities.  While  on  cordial 
terms  with  Dr.  Duff,  he  laid  greater  stress  on  work 
among  the  common  people,  on  their  own  ground, 
in  the  vernacular.  His  fiiist  wife,  who  went  out 
with  him,  did  much  in  her  brief  six  years  for  the 
cause  of  female  education.  In  1843,  like  all  the 
Church  of  Scotland  missionaries,  he  adhered  to  the 
Free  Church.    He  visited  the  Holy  Land,  publish- 


ing in  1845  Lands  of  the  BtbZe,  and  stirring  up  inter- 
est in  Syrian  missions.  In  1846,  on  a  visit  home,  be 
manied  again,  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  his 
wife  evinced  unusual  interest  and  attained  great 
success  in  mission  work  among  Indian  women  of 
all  ranks.  He  himself  became  vice-chancellor  of 
Bombay  University,  a  position  of  vast  educational 
importance,  and  president  of  the  Bombay  branch  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  His  relations  with  the 
governor,  Sir  William  Elphinstone,  were  close  and 
intimate.  In  1870  he  was  called  to  the  modera- 
tor's chair  of  the  Free  Church  General  Assembly, 
taking  his  place  among  the  leaders  on  the  progress- 
ive side  and  afterward  returning  to  end  his  days 
in  Bombay. 

Bibuooeapht:  WDwm  was  the  author  of  An  Expoatare  of 
the  Hindu  Rdioion,  and  A  Second  Ezpoture  (Bombay, 
1832-34);  Mmnoin  of  Mrs.  WUoon  (Edinbuish.  1838); 
Lando  of  iU  BMo  Viatted  and  Deaenbed  (2  vob.,  1847); 
Hiatory  of  iha  Suppreaaion  of  Infanticide  in  Weatem  India 
(Bombay,  1856);  India  Three  Thouaand  Yeara  Ago  (1858); 
and  Indian  Caata,  ed.  P.  Peterson  (2  vob.,  1877).  For  his 
life  oonault:  Q.  £hnlth.  Life  of  John  TFi2son,  London,  1878; 
R.  Hmiter,  HiaL  of  Free  Church  Miaaiona  in  India  and 
Africa,  ib.  1873;  Q.  Smith,  Life  of  Alexander  Duff,  iZ». 
1881;  J.  Marrat,  Two  Standard  Bearera  in  the  Eaat,  ib. 
1882;   DNB,  IxiL  113-116. 

WILSON,  JOHN  A:  United  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  PleasantviUe,  Pa.»  Oct.  4,  1839.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Westminster  College,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1864), 
and,  after  studying  law  and  practising  for  two  years, 
from  Alleghany  Theological  Seminary  (1872);  he 
then  held  pastorates  at  Beaver,  Pa.  (1872-76),  St. 
Louis  (1876-86),  and  Wooster,  O.  (1886-93),  and 
since  1893  has  been  professor  of  church  history  and 
pastoral  theology  at  Alleghany  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Pittsburg. 

WILSON,  JOHN  LEI6HT0N:  Presbyterian, 
Southern  Qiurch;  b.  in  Sumter  Cotmty,  S.  C.,  Mar. 
25,  1809;  d.  near  Mayesville,  S.  C,  July  13,  1886. 
He  was  graduated  from  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  1829,  and  from  Columbia  Theolo^cal  Semi- 
nary, S.  C,  1833;  was  foreign  missionary  in  West- 
em  Africa,  1834r-53;  secretary  of  Foreign  Missions 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  185^-61; 
for  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  Columbia, 
S.  C,  1861-85,  and  secretaxy  emeritus,  1885-86. 
He  was  instrumental  in  breaking  up  the  slave-trade 
in  Africa.  He  made  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
the  Grebo  and  Mpongwe  languages,  and  translated 
parts  of  the  Bible.  He  edited  The  Foreign  Record, 
New  York,  1853-61,  and  The  Missionary,  Balti- 
more, 1861-86.  He  wrote  Western  Africa:  Its  His- 
tory, Condition,  and  Prospects  (New  York,  1857). 

WILSON,  JOSEPH  DAWSON:  Reformed  Epis- 
copolian;  b.  in  New  York  City  July  9,  1840.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (then  called  the  Free  Academy),  St.  Stephen's 
College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.  (B.A.,  1863),  and  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  (graduated,  1866); 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church;  he  was  curate  of  St.  Luke's,  New 
York  City  (1866-67),  and  rector  of  Calvary,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  (1867-74).  He  then  left  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  for  Reformed  Episcopalianism, 
and  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Peoria,  111.  (1874- 
1879);  St.  John's,  Chicago  (1879-95);  acting  rec- 
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tor  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lord,  ^ctoria,  B.  C.  (180&- 
1901);  and  since  1901  has  been  profeaaor  of  history 
and  apologetics  at  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Philadelphia.  In  theology  he  is  a 
moderate  Calvinist  and  a  conservative,  and  has  writ- 
ten Words  from  the  Cross  (sermons,  Chicago,  1881) 
and  Did  Danid  Write  Danid  t  (New  York,  1906). 

WILSON,  LUTHER  BARTON:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  14,  1856. 
He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College  (A.B.,  1875) 
and  at  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  (M.D.,  1877).  In  1878  he  entered  the 
Baltimore  Annual  Conference  of  his  denomination 
and  held  pastorates  at  Hancock,  Woodberry,  and 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was 
presiding  elder  of  the  Washington  District  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1894-1900  and  of  the  West 
Baltimore  District  in  1903-04,  and  was  elected 
bishop  in  1904. 

WILSON,  MARGARET:  One  of  the  two  "  mar- 
tyrs of  the  Solway";  b.  at  Glenvemock  (65  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Glasgow),  Scotland,  1667;  drowned  near 
Wigtown  (75  m.  s.  of  Glasgow)  May  11,  1685.  For 
refusing  to  conform  to  episcopacy,  she,  together 
with  her  yoimger  sister  Agnes,  and  Margaret  Mac- 
Lachlan,  a  woman  of  sixty-three,  was  tried  at  the 
Wigtown  assize  and  condemned  to  death  by  drown- 
ing in  the  Bladenoch.  The  younger  sister  was  bailed 
out,  but  on  May  11,  1685,  the  two  other  women 
were  tied  to  stakes  within  the  flood-mark  of  the 
water  of  the  Bladenoch  and  were  drowned  by  the 
incoming  tide.  The  incident  furnished  the  subject 
of  Millais'  picture,  "  The  Martyr  of  the  Solway  " 
(1871),  now  in  Liverpool.  An  obelisk  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  martyrs  was  erected  on  Windy  Hill,  Wig- 
town, in  1861  j  and  there  is  another  well-known 
monimient  at  Stirling.    See  Covenanters,  §  6. 

Bibuookapbt:  A.  Stewart,  Hutory  Vindicated  in  the  Ctue 
of  the  Wigtown  Martyrs,  EdinburKh,  1869;  R.  Wodrow, 
Hitt,  of  the  Sufferinga  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ib.  1829- 
1830;  J.  Andenon,  Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  Glasgow,  1860, 
New  York,  1880;  W.  M.  Hetherinston,  Hiet.  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  pp.  281-282,  New  York,  1881;  DNB,  Ixii. 
118-119;  and  literature  under  Cotbnantbrb. 

WILSON,  THOMAS:  Church  of  England,  bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man;  b.  at  Burton  (10  m.  s.  of  liver- 
pool),  England,  Dec.  20,  1663;  d.  on  the  Isle  of 
Man  Mar.  7,  1755.  He  was  graduated  from  Trin- 
ity Ck>llege,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1686;  M.A.,  1696);  was 
ordained  deacon,  1686;  became  curate  in  the 
chapelry  of  Newchurch  Kenyon,  Lancashire,  1687; 
was  orduned  priest,  1689,  and  remained  in  charge 
of  Newchurch  till  1692,  when  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who,  in  1697,  ap- 
pointed him  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  he 
was  consecrated,  1698.  He  accomplished  two 
great  reforms  in  his  diocese:  the  first,  of  1703,  re- 
lating to  the  tenures  of  landed  property,  which 
had  been  very  uncertain;  and  the  second,  accom- 
plished by  his  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions,  to  the 
rules  and  discipline  of  the  church  there.  He  had 
remarkable  qualities  as  an  administrator,  and  was, 
from  his  position,  compelled  to  take  a  great  share 
in  secular  affairs.  He  wrote  comparatively  little. 
In  1707  he  issued  at  London  his  Principles  and 
Duties  of  Christianity,  commonly  called  the 
"  Manx  Catechism,"  in  English  and  Manx;  this 


was  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  Manx.  In 
1735  he  showed  his  interest  in  the  missioiiary  as- 
pects of  General  Oglethorpe's  Geoi^gia  plantatk>L 
scheme,  by  writing  his  Essay  toioards  an  InstmcU^.^* 
for  the  Indians,  Explaining  the  most  Essential  Doc- 
trines of  Christianity  .  .  .  vnth  Directions  and  Prajf- 
ers.  Tlie  Essay,  which  was  translated  into  Frendi 
and  Italian,  and  met  with  great  favor,  was  publisi^ 
in  1740  at  London.  In  1749  he  accepted  from  the 
Unity  of  the  Brethren  (q.v.)  the  office  oi  hon<»^ary 
president  of  the  reformed  section  of  the  Mora\'ian 
Church.  His  age  at  the  time  debarred  him  from 
active  service,  but  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  publicly  testifying  to  his  interest  in  that  p>eople. 
His  life  was  marked  by  rare  unselfishness  and  devo- 
tion to  duty.  His  works  embrace  devotional  wri- 
tings of  extended  private  and  public  use,  numeroie 
sermons,  and  Short  and  Plain  Instructions  for  the 
Better  Understanding  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  (2d  ed., 
London,  1736;  and  often);  Parochialia,  or  Instruc- 
turns  to  the  Clergy  (Bath,  1821);  and  The  Holy  BibU, 
vnth  Notes,  by  Thomas  Wilson  .  .  .  and  varioai 
Renderings,  by  ...  C.  CruttweU  (3  vols.,  London, 
1785);  His  Works  were  first  published  in  a  col- 
lected edition,  with  his  Ltfe,  by  C.  CruttweU  (2  vols.. 
Bath,  1781;  4th  ed.,  4  vols.,  1796-97;  and  best  ed., 
with  his  Life  by  J.  Keble,  7  vols.,  Oxford,  1847-6:5  k 

Bxbuoorapht:  BeadoB  the  aeoounts  of  the  life  in  the  col- 
lected Works,  ut  sup.,  there  are  biographies  by  H.  StoweU. 
licmdon,  1819;  R.  B.  Hone,  in  Lives  of  Eminenl  Chris- 
tians, vol.  i.,  ib.  1833;  W.  H.  Teale.  in  Lives  of  Eminerj 
Divines,  ib.  1846.  Consult  furUier:  J.  Rosse.  Hist,  of 
WesUyan  Methodism  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Douclas.  1S49; 
M.  Arnold,  Culture  and  Anarchy,  prefaoe,  London,  1869; 
J.  H.  Overton  and  F.  Belton,  The  English  Church  (,1714- 
1800),  pp.  125-136 et  passim,  ib.  1906;  DNB,  Ixil.  139-142. 

WmPFELING,    vimp'fd-ling    (WIMPHELIHG), 
JAKOB:    Humanistic  theologian;    b.  at  Schlett- 
stadt  (29  m.  s.w.  of  Strasburg)  July  25,  1450;   d. 
there  Nov.  17,  1528.    He  entered  in  1464  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg,  and  in  1468  removed  to  the 
University  of  £}rfurt;  in  the  following  year  he  went 
to  Heidelberg  where  he  became  master  of  philoso- 
phy in  1471.    In  1483  he  was  called  as  cathedral 
preacher  to  Speyer,  where  he  remained  fourteen 
years,  though  the  pulpit  work  was  done  by  others 
because  of  the  vocal  weakness  of  Wimpfding;  but 
as  prebendary  he  wrote  and  worked  in  the  intere^ 
of  the  church  of  Speyer  and  its  clergy.     His  efiforts 
were  aimed  at  a  better  discipline  of  the  clergy,  a 
more  frequent  convocation  of  synods,  and  a  devoted 
adoration  of  Mary.    After  1487  he  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  parish  in  Subs  near  Molsheim  as  an 
inheritance  from  a  paternal  uncle.    He  refused  pre- 
bends in  the  chapter  of  St.  Thomas  in  Strasburg 
and  at  the  cathedral  in  Mainz  as  hindrances  to 
study  in  science  and  to  contemplation.    In  1498  he 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  poetics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  and  in  1501  his  friend  Geiler 
von  Kaisersberg  induced  him  to  remove  to  Stras- 
burg, where  he,  Sebastian  Brant,  and  Geiler  were 
active  in  the  interest  of  church  and  school  and  ex- 
ercised a  decisive  influence  upon  the  spiritual  life 
of  Strasburg  which  lasted  imtU  the  days  of  Butzer. 
Capito,  and  Sturm.    In  1503  Wimpfeling  followed 
his  friend  Bishop  Christoph  von  Utenheim  to  Basel, 
and  soon  went  to  the  University  of  Freiburg,  whenct* 
he  had  to  remove  because  of  his  invectives  against 
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the  monks,  while  a  flood  of  literature  poured  forth 
in  poetry  and  prose.  Wimpfeling  was  accused  at 
Rome  and  cited  before  the  pope;  but  the  popular 
voice  was  in  his  favor,  and  the  two  bishops  of  Stras- 
burg  and  Basel  defended  him.  Between  1508  and 
1512  Wimpfeling  frequently  changed  his  home,  and 
in  1513  Christoph  von  Utenheim,  bishop  of  Basel, 
requested  him  "  to  assume  the  leadership  of  a  new- 
ly reformed  convent,"  the  locality  of  which  is  not 
known.  In  1515  he  left  this  office  and  removed  to 
Schlettstadt,  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  As  in  Strasburg,  so  here  he  gathered  a  circle 
of  disciples  and  admirers  who  about  1518  seem  to 
have  organized  in  a  literary  society  which  fell  to 
pieces  before  Luther's  movement. 

Wimpfeling  planned  great  things,  but  accom- 
plished little.  He  was  overshadowed  by  Erasmus 
and  left  no  generally  diffused  influence;  in  his  nar- 
rower circle  he  unintentionally  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Reformation.  His  numerous  works  are  con- 
cerned with  politics,  philology,  theology,  history, 
and  poetry.  Worthy  of  special  mention  are  his 
pedagogical  treatises  Isidoneus  germanicua  (1496) 
and  AdoieacerUia,  which  are  distinguished  by  sotmd 
thoughts  on  education.  In  his  Germania  (1501)  he 
showed  himself  an  enthusiastic  German  patriot;  in 
the  first  part  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  left 
border  of  the  Rhine  never  belonged  to  Gaul.  In 
EpiUmie  rerum  Germanicarum  (1505)  Wimpfeling 
presented  a  concise  history  of  the  Germans. 

(H.  Hermeunk.) 

Bibuographt:  The  autobiographic  Expurgaiio  is  repro- 
duced in  J.  A.  Riegger's  Amoenitatia  liUeraria  Friburger^ 
«e*,  Ulm,  1776.  Cooflult  further:  J.  Knepper,  in  ErlAu- 
Unmotn  .  .  .  mu  Janagena  OeachicfUe^  vol.  iti.,  parts  2-4, 
Freiburg,  1902;  Zeitachrifi  fUr  Geachichte  dea  Oberrheina, 
1903,  pp.  46  sqq.,  1906,  pp.  40  sqq..  262  sqq.,  1907,  pp. 
478  sqq.;  also  C.  Schmidt,  Hiat.  littiraire  de  VAlaaca^ 
Paris,  1879;  and  J.  Janssen,  Hiat.  of  the  Oerman  People, 
iu.  1-8.  St.  Louis,  1900;  KL,  zii.  1676-82  (gives  titles  of 
the  earlier  biographies,  which  are  reviewed  ably  in  Knep- 
per's  work  referred  to  above). 

WI]IIPINA,vim-pi'na(KOCH),KONRAD:  Cath- 
olic theologian;  b.  at  Buchen  (29  m.  e.n.e.  of  Hei- 
delberg) about  1465;  d.  at  Amorbach  (44  m.  s.s.e. 
of  Frankfort)  May  17, 1531.  The  family  name  was 
Koch,  but  Konrad  called  himself  Wimpina,  prob- 
ably because  his  family  originally  had  their  home 
in  the  neighboring  Wimpfen-on-the-Neckar.  In 
1479  he  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic,  became  a 
Thomist  in  philosophy;  in  1491  he  was  received 
into  the  council  of  the  philosophical  faculty;  in 
1494  was  rector,  and  the  same  year  dean  of  his  fac- 
ulty, at  a  later  time  vice-chancellor  for  three  years. 
After  1486  he  devoted  himself  also  to  the  study  of 
theology,  and  in  1495  became  subdeacon.  In  1500 
he  became  involved  with  his  former  teacher  and 
friend  Polich  in  a  passionate  dispute  concerning 
Humanism  and  Scholasticism,  or,  as  the  opponents 
formulated  it,  over  the  question  whether  the  art  of 
poetry  is  the  source  of  theology.  In  assigning  a 
very  low  place  to  poetry,  Wimpina  aroused  the 
Humanists  against  himself,  while  Polich  became 
one  of  their  stanchest  defenders.  In  1505  Joachim 
I.  and  his  brother  Albrecht  called  Wimpina  to  the 
newly  established  University  of  Frankfort  as  its 
first  rector.  In  1518  he  became  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute with  Luther  concerning  indulgences,  and  into 


this  dispute  Tetzd  was  drawn,  participating  on  Jan. 
20,  1518,  in  Frankfort  in  a  disputation  concerning 
theses  which  had  been  formulated  by  Wimpina  in 
opposition  to  Luther.  Wimpina  thus  appears  as 
one  of  the  earliest  literary  opponents  of  Luther,  and 
he  devoted  the  following  years  to  an  intensive  refu- 
tation of  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  at  first  only  in  dis^ 
putations,  then,  in  1528,  he  published  his  great  work 
of  refutation  AnacepIudoBosiSy  a  production  of  in- 
tense intellectual  labor.  It  represents  Lutheranism 
as  the  rallying-point  of  the  sects  and  hereues  of  all 
times.  All  heresy,  Wimpina  states,  is  directed  fun- 
damentally against  the  Church  as  a  divine  founda- 
tion. Wyclif  is  the  father  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Hussites,  and  that  is  the  source  of  the  Lutheran 
heresy.  By  a  necessity  of  nature  the  pope,  Wim- 
pina argues,  stands  above  the  emperor  and  possesses 
not  only  doctrinal  power,  but  also  executive  and  dis^ 
ciplinary  power.  Wimpina  went  to  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  as  the  theologian  of  Joachim  I.  When 
at  the  beginning  of  the  diet  without  the  knowledge 
of  Luther  the  Articles  of  Schwabach  (see  Schwa- 
bach  Articlbs)  had  been  printed  and  conmiuni- 
cated  to  Joachim,  Wimpina  together  with  his  Bran- 
denburg colleagues  Mensing,  Redorfer,  and  Elgers- 
ma  published  as  refutation  Chriatlicher  UrUerricht 
gegen  die  BekanrUnua  M.  Luthers,  He  was  also  one 
of  the  circle  of  theologians  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  confutation  of  the  Augsburg  Ck>nfession,  but 
Wimpina's  part  was  evidently  small.  After  the 
diet  he  accompanied  his  elector  to  Ck>logne.  Then 
he  returned  to  his  native  state  and  lived  thereafter 
in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Amorbach.  Besides 
his  great  work  Anacephakeoaia  (1528)  he  published 
Prctcepta  coaugmerUandcB  RethoriccB  orationiSf  or  Ara 
epiatdandi  (c.  1486);  Alma  unweraitatia  atudii  Lip- 
zenaia  et  iirbia  LdpUg  deacriptio  (1488,  newly  edited 
by  C.  F.  Eberhard,  Leipsic,  1802);  Tractatua  de 
erroribua  pkiloaophorum  (1493);  CangeaHo  teztua 
nova  proprieUUum  logicalium  cum  commerUaUone 
(1498);  Apologeticua  in  aacrw  thedogice  defenaianem 
(1500);  De  D.  Anna  tnnubio  (1518);  De  aignia  et 
inaamniia  (1529);  Farrago  miaceUaneorum  (1531; 
contains  his  Leipsic  writings);  his  anti-Luther  wri- 
tings are  in  Sectarum,  errorum  .  .  .  librorum  partea 
trea  (Frankfort,  1528).  (G.  Kawbrau.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  J.  C.  Beckmann,  Notiiia  Univeraitatia  Fran- 
eofvrtana,  Frankfort,  1707;  J.  Gropp,  Mtaa  miUe  annomm 
.  .  .  monaalerii  ...  in  Amorbtich,  Frankfort,  1736;  G. 
Bauch,  in  Zeitachrift  dea  Vereina  fUr  Oeachichte  und  Alter- 
thwn  Schleaiena,  xxx  (1896),  133  sqq.;  idem  in  Neuea 
Archiv  fUr  aOchiache  OeaeUachaft,  xviii  (1897),  293  sqq.; 
idem,  Geachicht^  dea  Leipaiger  FrQhhumaniamuat  Leipsic, 
1899;  idem,  Die  Anfange  der  UniveraiUU  Frankfurt,  Frei- 
burg, 1903;  E.  Friedlfinder,  Matrikd  der  UniveraitOl 
Frankfurt,  pp.  1-2,  48,  Leipsic.  1887;  N.  MOUer,  in  TSK, 
1893,  pp.  83  sqq.,  1894,  pp.  389  sqq.;  G.  Erler,  Die  Mai- 
rikd  der  UniveraiUU  Leipzig,  Leipsic,  1896-97;  N.  Paulus, 
in  Der  Kalholik,  1900,  ii.  281  sqq.;  idem,  Die  deutachen 
Dominikaner  im  Kampfe  gegen  LuJther,  pp.  134  sqq.,  Frei- 
burg, 1903;  J.  Negwer,  Konrad  Wimpina,  Breslau,  1907- 
1909;  ADB,  xliu.  330  sqq.;  KL,  zu.  1682-85. 

WINCHESTER,  CALEB  THOMAS:  Methodist 
Episcopal  layman;  b.  at  Montville,  Conn.,  Jan.  18, 
1847.  He  was  educated  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.  (A.B.,  1869),  with  which  he  hajs 
been  connected  ever  since,  being  librarian  (1869- 
1879),  associate  professor  of  EngUsh  (1872-78),  and 
full  professor  of  the  same  subject  since  1878.    He 
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was  a  member  of  the  joint  committee  d  the  Meth- 
odiat  Epiaoopal  Church,  and  the  Methodiat  Epia- 
copal  Church,  South,  to  prepare  the  hymnal, 
which  waa  publiahed  in  1905.  He  haa  written  Ths 
Life  a!  John  WuUy  (New  York,  1906);  and  A 
Qroup  cf  EngliBh  EuayisU  (1910). 

WmCHESTBR,  BLHANAN:  Universaliat;  b. 
in  Brooldine,  Maaa.,  Sept.  30, 1761;  d.  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Apr.  18,  1797.  In  1709  he  began  to  preach, 
and  waa  ordained  paator  of  an  open-communion 
chiut^  at  Rehoboth,  Maas.,  1771;  about  a  year 
later  he  became  a  cloee-communionist,  and  waa  ex- 
conmiunicated;  reaiding  in  CJharleston,  S.  C,  1774- 

1780,  he  then  became  paator  in  Philadelphia  of  the 
Firat  Baptist  Church,  and  founded  with  a  majority 
of  hia  congregation  a  UniverBalist  church  there  in 

1781.  From  1787  to  1794  he  preached  Reetoration- 

ism  in  England.    Hia  works  embrace  a  CoUectum  of 

Psalms,  Hymns  and  Poems  (Boston,  1772);  A  New 

Book  of  Poems,  on  Several  Occasions  (1773);    The 

Univenal  Restoration  (London,  1788,  and  often); 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  that  Remain  to 

beFii^/UM  (4  vols.,  1789-90);  and  Progress  and  Emr 

pire  of  Christ  (1793). 

Bibuoorapbt:  Sketches  of  the  Life  are  hy  W.  Vidler,  Lon- 
don, 1797;  and  E.  M.  Stone,  Boeton,  1836.  Gonsult 
further  R.  Eddy,  in  American  Chvreh  Hietory  Seriee,  z. 
408-413  et  xmasim.  New  York,  1804;  and  the  literature 
under  UitrrBBBAiiaTa. 

WmCKLER,  vink^er,  HUGO:  German  Proi^ 
estant,  orientalist;  b.  at  Grfifenhainichen  (12  m. 
8.W.  of  Wittenberg)  July  4,  1863.  He  waa  educated 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  became  privat- 
docent  for  Semitic  philology  in  the  philoeophical 
faculty,  and  since  1904  he  has  been  professor  of  the 
same  subject.  Besides  editing  Mitteilungen  der 
vorderasiatischen  Oesellschaft,  Dm  aUe  Orient,  and  Ex 
Oriente  Lux,  he  has  written:  Die  KeHstiuifttexte 
Sargons  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1889);  Unlersuchungen  zur 
altorientalischen  Geschichte  (1889);  Der  Thontafel- 
fund  wm  Tell  d-Amama  (1889);  Geschichte  Baby- 
loniens  und  Assyriens  (1892);  Alttestamentliche 
Unlersuchungen  (1892);  Sammlung  wm  Keilsckriftr 
texten  (3  parts;  1893-95);  Altorientalische  Porschr 
ungen  (21  parte,  1893-1906);  Geschichte  Israels 
(2  vols.,  1895-1900);  Die  Thoniafdn  von  TelUl^ 
Amama  (Berlin,  1896);  KrUische  Schriften  (6  vols., 
1901-08);  Die  Gesetze  Hammurabis  (Leipsic,  1904); 
KriHsche  Schriften  (Berlin,  1906);  Die  habyUm- 
ische  Oeisteskultur  in  ihren  Beziehungen  tur 
Kulturentwicklung  der  Menschheit  (1907);  Die  Pan- 
habylonisten  (Leipsic,  1907);  Die  im  Sommer  '06 
in  Klein-Asien  ausgrfUhrten  Ausgrabungen  (1907); 
and  edited  with  H.  Zimmem  the  dd  ed.  of 
E.  Schrader's  KeUinschriften  und  das  A.  T.  (Berlin, 
1903). 

WmCKLERy  JOHANH:  German  Lutheran  and 
defender  of  PhiUpp  Jakob  Spener  (q.v.);  b.  at  G6l- 
aem,  near  Grimma  (17  m.  s.e.  of  Leipsic)  July  13, 
1642;  d.  at  Hamburg  Apr.  5,  1705.  His  parente, 
who  were  poor  peasante,  selfHsacrifidngly  had  him 
educated  at  the  school  in  Grimma  and  at  St.  Thomaa' 
in  Leipaio,  and  at  the  University  of  Leipdo;  but  hia 
poverty  interrupted  hia  university  studies,  and  he 
became  private  tutor  in  Grimma,  then  in  1664  mas- 


ter in  Jena,  and  he  delivered  private  lectures  at 
Leipaic.  He  waa  with  a  aon  €i  Duke  Philipp  Lud- 
wig  of  Holstein-Sonderburg  at  Ttibingen,  1668-71, 
when  began  that  acquaintance  with  Philipp  Jakob 
Spoier  which  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  his  life. 
In  1671  he  was  called  to  hia  first  ministerial  office  in 
Homburg  vor  der  Hdhe;  in  the  following  year  he 
became  superintendent  in  Braubach,  and  in  1676 
court  preacher  in  Darmstadt,  in  1678  pastor  in 
Mannheim,  and  in  1679  superintendent  in  Wert^ 
heim.  In  1684  he  waa  appointed  chief  preachor  of 
St.  Michael's  in  Hambuig,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  According  to  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries  Wznckler  had  few  equals  as 
preacher,  though  his  printed  sermons  make  difficult 
reading  because  of  the  inserted  excursuses.  In  sev- 
eral works  he  appears  as  a  decided  r^resentative 
of  the  principles  of  Spener;  but  while  defending  in 
a  bitter  controversy  at  Hamburg  Spener's  private 
conventicles,  Winckler  was  not  a  blind  follower,  and 
maintained  an  independent  position.  He  rendered 
great  services  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  several 
schools  were  on  his  initiative  enlarged  or  newly 
founded.  About  1688  he  conceived  the  plan  of  a 
Bible  society  and  himself  took  an  active  part  in  it 
by  editing  several  editions  of  the  Bible.  Among  hia 
works  mention  may  be  made  of:  Bedenken  Ober 
Kriegsmanns  Symphonesis  oder  BOchlein  von  einzet- 
nen  ZusammenkHnften  der  Christen  (Hanau,  1679); 
Antwort  auf  Dilfelds  GrUndliche  ErdrUrung  der  Frage 
von  den  PrvoalzusammenkHnften  (1681);  Sendschrei' 
hen  an  D.  Hannekenium  (Hamburg,  1690);  Schrift- 
mdssiges  und  wohlgemeintes  Bedenken  (1693). 

(CaBL  BERTHEAUtO 
Bibuograpvt:  J.  A.  FabrieiuSt  Memories  HamburgtHeea^ 
iii.  351,  Hambuis,  1711;  J.  Holler*  Cimbria  Uierata,  u. 
MO  sqq..  Sleswick,  1687;  J.  Qeffekea.  /oAaitn  Wtnek- 
ler  und  die  haTuburffiache  KircKe  in  eeiner  Zeit,  Hamburs* 
1861;  K.  J.  W.  Wolten,  in  Oeeammdte  VortrOge,  ed.  T. 
Bohnuler,  pp.  143-216,  ib.  1892;  ADB,  zliiL  36&-373. 

WmDESHEIM  (WnfDESBM),  MONASTERY 
OF:  A  celebrated  establishment  situated  at  Windes- 
heim  (4  m.  s.  of  Zwolle),  the  mother-house  of  a  num- 
ber of  reformed  cloisters  of  regular  canons  which 
flourished  in  the  be^^nning  and  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Its  history  affords  a  glimpse  into 
the  reforming  movement  which  in  Holland,  (Ger- 
many, England,  France,  Bohemia,  and  even  in  Italy 
was  a  promise  of  the  real  Reformation.  It  stands 
in  the  closest  relations  with  the  Brethren  of  the 
(Dommon  life  (see  Common  Life,  Brethren  of 
the),  an  organisation  which  embodied  in  itself  the 
impulses  received  from  Geert  Groote  (q.v.).  Jan 
BuiBch  (q.v.),  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  Windes- 
hemense,  relates  that  Groote  stated  as  his  wish  and 
counsel  to  his  pupil  and  follower  Florens  Radewijns 
and  his  associates  that  they  should  seek  to  obtain 
in  the  founding  of  a  monastery  a  center  for  the 
brethren  and  sisters  who  felt  attracted  by  his 
(Groote's)  personality.  He  also  recommended  the 
order  of  regular  canons  as  that  most  suitable  for 
their  purposes.  This  choice  is  explicable  from  two 
standpoints.  The  times  were  not  ripe  for  an  asso- 
ciation not  founded  on  the  rules  and  patterns  then 
in  ezistenoe.  The  Evangelical  spirit  was  not  then 
strong  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  the  Church 
furnished  sUll  the  legal  spirit  and  forms.    Further, 
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the  Carthuaan  rules  would  take  the  brethren  out  of 
the  world,  the  Cistercian  rules  were  too  severe.  The 
basis  was  to  be  simply  the  three  vows  of  celibacy, 
poverty,  and  obedience;  and  the  regular  canons 
worked  in  Groote's  own  lines  of  preaching  and  the 
saving  of  souls. 

A  beginning  was  made  when  Berthold  ten  Hove 
(Have),  a  dtisen  of  Zwolle  in  Salland,  donated  his 
patrimony  "  de  hof  to  Windesem,"  for  the  future 
cloister.  Hendrik  van  Wilsem,  formerly  assessor  at 
Kampen,  gave  a  piece  of  land.  Other  donations 
came  in,  and  in  1386  it  was  decided  to  erect  the 
monastery,  in  which  Floris  van  Wevelinkhoven,  the 
worthy  bic^op  of  Utrecht,  showed  interest.  The  six 
associates  in  the  work  were  the  two  named  above  as 
making  donations,  Hendrik  Klingebijl,  Werner 
Keynkamp,  Johannes  van  Kempen  (Kempis), 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  li  Kempis  (q.v.), 
and  Hendrik  de  Wilde,  all  of  them  coming  from  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  Buildings  for  the 
purpose  did  not  exist  and  must  therefore  be  erected. 
The  structures  were  begun  in  Mar.,  1387,  and  the 
church  was  consecrated  and  the  brethren  were 
hooded  on  Nov.  17,  of  the  same  year.  The  vow  of 
obedience  was  spedfically  made  not  to  the  bishop 
(of  Utrecht)  but  to  the  superior  who  was  to  be 
chosen.  At  first  Klingebijl,  with  the  title  of  rector, 
assumed  the  direction;  a  year  later  Keynkamp  be- 
came the  leader  with  the  title  of  prior.  After  about 
three  years  he  resigned  the  position  to  Johannes 
CiOBwini  Vos,  who  stamped  his  influence  upon  the 
order  and  gave  it  its  unique  significance. 

Equally  remarkable  are  the  growth  in  wealth  and 
the  number  of  monasteries  affiliated  with  Windes- 
heim,  while  nunneries  were  founded  which  were 
governed  by  the  same  spirit.  Among  these  may  be 
named  Marienbom  near  Amhem  (1392),  Nieuw- 
lidit  near  Hoom  in  West  Frisia  (13d2),  while  Eem- 
stein  was  in  close  relations.  These  four  combined 
in  1394  and  formed  a  chapter,  with  Windesheim 
at  the  head  and  its  prior  the  prior-superior  of  the 
order,  and  a  yearly  assemblage,  approved  by  Boni- 
face IX.,  May  16, 1396.  By  1402  seven  institutions 
were  affiliated,  by  1423  there  were  twenty-nine, 
twenty-^our  for  men  and  five  for  women.  In  1464 
the  chronicler  speaks  of  an  odogenariua  numeruay 
twenty-eight  imder  the  priorate  of  Johannes  Vos 
(cf .  Acquoy,  iii.  1-232,  for  the  list).  The  congrega- 
tion won  its  first  triumph  at  the  Synod  of  Ck>stnit2, 
where  Prior  Vos  gained  recognition  as  well  as  the 
favor  of  Martin  V.  by  his  defense  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life  against  the  attack  of  the  Domin- 
ican Grabow.  A  second  was  that  of  the  year  1435 
in  bringing  about  a  reformation  of  the  Augustinian 
cloisters  in  Ciermany.  Epochal  was  the  visit  of 
Nicholas  of  Cusa  (see  Cuba)  in  celebrating  his  jubi- 
lee (1451).  The  cardinal's  legation  had  as  its  pur- 
pose the  initiation  of  a  new  religious-ethical  life  in 
Germany,  especially  in  relation  to  the  religious 
orders.  Cuba  appointed  Jan  Busch  and  Dr.  Paulus, 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Mauritius  at  Halle,  to  visit 
the  regular  monasteries  of  Saxony,  Thuringia,  and 
Meissen,  and  to  reform  them  in  accordance  with 
the  statutes  of  the  Windesheim  congregation.  The 
movement  spread  to  the  cloisters  of  other  orders 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  region  where  it  was 


initiated.  A  further  result  was  the  increase  of  In- 
stitutions aflliliated  with  Windesheim.  But  the  Ref- 
ormation brought  to  an  end  the  significance  of  this 
monastery,  though  it  lived  on  till  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  while  the  last  prior-general,  Con- 
stantinus  Belling  of  Grauhoff  near  Godar,  died  Jan. 
17,  1807,  and  the  last  monastery  (Frenswegen  near 
Nordhom)  closed  in  1809. 

A  point  of  importance  is  the  connection  with  the 
Brethren  of  the  (Dommon  Life,  out  of  which  Windes- 
heim proceeded,  with  the  spirit  of  which  association 
it  was  in  intimate  sjrmpathy.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  the  Brethren  and  of  Windes- 
heim was  that  the  hitter's  reform  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  modem  "  devotion,"  the  former  rejected 
monastic  rules  and  vows  in  order  to  a  renewal  of  life 
in  the  common  association  of  its  members.  The 
manner  of  living  of  the  Brethren  was  often  a  door 
by  which  men  entered  the  regular  orders.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  extension  of  the  Windesheim  con- 
gregation affected  the  Brethren  by  stimulating  their 
seal.  Yet  the  Windesheim  purpose  was  by  no  means 
indulgence  in  ascetic  practises  to  an  unhealthy  de- 
gree. While  personal  freedom  in  this  direction  was 
not  disallowed,  it  is  significant  that  the  members 
did  not  recount  the  miracles  of  their  associates.  Yet 
there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  emphasize  asceti- 
cism, a  characteristic  which  comes  out  in  Busch's 
accoimt  of  such  externals  as  the  habit,  method  of 
singing,  and  the  like  to  the  exclusion  of  more  im- 
portant matters.  A  still  further  point  of  connection 
between  the  two  orders  is  that  the  Windesheim  peo- 
ple busied  themselves  in  the  making  of  books  for 
their  common  use  (not  usually  for  commercial  pur- 
poses). These  activities  were  concerned  with  a  cor- 
rect text  of  the  Bible,  and  with  correct  copies  of  the 
Fathers,  especially  of  Augustine's  writings;  some  of 
the  membm  were  celebrated  for  their  work  in  this 
direction.  But  while  the  Brethren  developed  an  in- 
dependent literary  purpose,  in  the  monasteries  an 
increasingly  ascetic  purpose  robbed  the  results  of 
much  of  their  value,  though  they  still  rendered  great 
service  to  following  generations.  Handicrafts,  how- 
ever, and  to  the  extent  of  mercantile  significance, 
were  not  unknown  among  them.  The  schools  which 
they  here  and  there  conducted  were  of  limited  value 
because  of  their  ecclesiastical  character. 

The  reform  of  Windesheim  did  not  contemplate  a 
break  with  Rome;  its  direction  was  controlled  by 
the  forms  and  ideals  of  the  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  it  would  befriend  ethical  purposes  and  con- 
trol asceticism  within  sufferable  bounds.  So  far  as 
these  failed  in  producing  real  reform,  it  was  shown 
that  the  Church  was  awaiting  and  expecting  migh- 
tier reformers.  The  Windesheim  congregation  for- 
bade the  possession  and  the  reading  of  Lutheran 
books,  and  till  its  end  remained  true  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  (S.  D.  van  Vbbn.) 

BiBUOoRAnrr:  BeddflB  the  Uteimtun  under  Busch,  Jan, 
and  Common  Lira,  Bbetbren  of  thb,  especially  the  works 
named  there  of  Buaoh,  Delprat,  and  Aoquoy,  conaiilt: 
J.  C.  van  Slee,  D«  KUHMtervereenigino  U  Windesheim, 
Leyden,  1874;  J.  H.  Hofman,  in  Archie/  voor  de  Geechie- 
deme  van  hd  Aartdnadom  Utrecht,  vols,  ii.,  v.;  K.  Qrube, 
Die  liUerarieehe  Thaii4^uU  der  Windeeheimer  Conorega- 
Han,  in  Der  Katholik,  1881;  W.  Becker,  in  De  Katholiek, 
1884;  D.  J.  M.  WOstenhoff,  in  Arehief  voor  Nederiandeche 
Kerkgeeehiedmiie,  v  (1896),  326-335;  KL,  zii.  1686-1094, 
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WINE,     HEBREW. 

Making  of  Wine  (|  3). 
Dried  Oimpee  (|  4). 


Uae  of  Wine  (f  5). 
Artifieiel  Wines  (|  «). 


The  usual  dengnation  for  fennented  grape  juice 
is  yayin,  a  loan-word  in  the  Hebrew,  oorresponding 
to  Greek  oinaa  and  Latin  vinum;  ttrosh  is  uaed  to 
denote  the  newly  extracted  grape  juice 
I.  Names  (Lat.  muBtum;  cf.  Mic.  vi.  15)  and  also 
the  juice  yet  contained  in  the  cluster 
(Isa.  Ixv.  8).  There  is,  however,  no  special  emphasis 
herein  upon  the  distinction  "  not  yet  fermented*" 
since  in  the  orient  fermentation  beg^  very  quickly 
after  the  pressing,  and  even  the  tiraak  is  accredited 
with  intoxicating  effects  (Hos.  iv.  11;  cf.  Deut.  xii. 
17,  xviii.  4).  Less  frequent  terms  are  fiemer  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14),  aram,  fiemra  (Ezra  vi.  9,  etc.).  Poetical 
forms  are  'oaw,  so6A«,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
muekh  and  mirMokh  denote  mixed  wine  (see  below); 
while  ihekhar  comprehensively  applies  to  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks  (cf.  skikariy  in  ^e  Amama  Tablets). 

Both  by  climate  and  by  the  character  of  its  soil 
Palestine  is  adapted  to  vine-growing.  Indeed  the 
vine  has  been  cultivated  there  from 
3.  Cultiva-  high  antiquity  (Gen.  xiv.  18,  xix.  32 
tion  of  the  sqq.,  xxxvii.  25).  In  the  Old  Testar 
Vine.  ment,  vineyards  and  the  vine  invaria- 
bly betoken  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
promised  land  (Deut.  vi.  11,  viii.  8,  xi.  14,  etc.). 
And  the  vine  is  nearly  everywhere  grown,  both  on 
the  hills  and  in  the  plains,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (I  Kings  xxi.  1;  Cant.  i.  14,  viii.  11;  Hos. 
xiv.  7;  Isa.  v.  1;  Jer.  xxxi.  5;  Josephus,  War,  III., 
X.  8).  Eastward  of  the  Jordan  the  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, Amorites,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Auranitis 
had  vineyards  in  early  times  (Num.  xxi.  22,  xxxii. 
24;  Judges  xi.  33;  Isa,  xvi.  8).  In  the  later  Jew- 
ish period  the  vine  appears  as  an  emblem  on  coins. 
For  the  messianic  times,  in  turn,  the  prophet  an- 
nounces that  the  mountains  shall  flow  with  new 
wine  (Amos  ix.  13;  Joel  iii.  18,  etc.).  After  the 
Moslem  conquest  the  culture  of  the  vine  was  some- 
what retarded,  but  it  is  once  again  assuming  im- 
portance. The  vine  largely  runs  wild  in  the  ridges 
of  central  and  northern  Syria,  and  in  Palestine  the 
wild  vine  was  known,  bearing  sourly  astringent 
grapes  (Isa.  v.  2;  Jer.  ii.  21).  The  species  now  in 
cultivation  bear  mostly  white  oblong  fruit.  Clus- 
ters from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long  and  weighing 
from  two  to  three  pounds  are  no  rarity.  While  the 
species  of  vines  planted  in  antiquity  can  not  be  posi- 
tively identified,  generally  they  appear  to  have  been 
the  black  and  purplish  sorts  whose  juice  is  described 
as  red  "  blood  of  the  grape  "  and  also  tsrpifies  the 
blood,  as  in  the  Eucharist  (Gen.  xlix.  11;  Deut. 
xxxii.  14;  Isa.  bdii.  2  sqq.;  I  Mace.  vi.  34;  Matt, 
xxvi.  27  sqq.;  Rev.  xiv.  19  sqq.,  etc.).  The  vine 
termed  aoreit  appears  to  have  been  a  noble  variety 
(Isa.  V.  2,  xvi.  8;  Jer.  ii.  21),  according  to  Kimchi 
a  grape  with  small,  seedless,  white  fruit.  The  Israel- 
ites borrowed  viticulture  from  the  Canaanites.  Ldke 
the  cultivation  of  figs  and  olives  (see  Fruit-Trees 
IN  THE  Old  Testament),  it  is  everywhere  the  token 
of  a  higher  civilization;  hence  the  Greeks  manifest 
much  discernment  in  referring  the  intellectual  and 
material  culture  of  their  country  to  the  introduc- 


tion of  vine-  and  olive-growing.  Conversdy,  as 
among  the  Rechabites,  antagonism  to  viticulture 
found  expression  in  the  particular  fact  that  they 
abstained  as  a  matter  of  principle  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wine.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  requires 
much  labor  (Isa.  v.  1  sqq.);  and  whoever  plsiits  a 
vineyard  is  to  be  sure  that  the  field  remain  even  for 
decades  in  the  family  possession,  because  only  then 
is  the  cultivation  remimerative.  The  preparation 
of  the  land  exacted  much  toil.  Along  hillsides,  the 
land  had  to  be  reclaimed  by  wearisome  terrace  cul- 
tivation, and  the  soil  secured  from  erosion.  Then 
the  ground  was  to  be  cleared  of  stones,  the  plot  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  or  hedge  (Ex.  xxii.  5;  Ps. 
Ixxx.  14;  Jer.  xii.  10;  Cant.  ii.  15,  etc.),  and  stone 
watch-towers,  together  with  a  booth  or  hut,  had  to 
be  built  for  the  vintners  at  the  ripening  season  (Isa. 
i.  8,  V.  1  sqq.).  Lastly,  a  wine-press  had  to  be  hewn 
out  in  the  rock  (see  below).  Equally  wearisome  was 
the  work  of  maintenance  (Prov.  xxiv.  30  sqq.); 
twice  or  thrice  a  year  the  vineyard  needed  to  be 
plowed  or  hoed,  that  the  soil  might  stay  constantly 
mellow  (Isa.  v.  2,  6,  vii.  25) ;  weeds  were  to  be  re- 
moved, and  large  stones  picked  out  again  and  again. 
The  vines  were  carefully  pruned,  and  rank  shoots 
cut  away  (Lev.  xxv.  3  sqq.;  Isa.  ii.  4).  The  plants 
were  eiUier  allowed  to  trail  along  the  ground  (Isa. 
xvi.  8;  Esek.  xvii.  6),  or  trained  up  to  stakes  or  trees 
(Isa.  vii.  23;  Ps.  Ixxx.  11),  whence  the  phrase  ''dwell- 
ing  beneath  the  vine  "  (I  Kings  iv.  25;  Mic.  iv.  4). 

The  time  when  grapes  ripen  varies  with  local 

conditions;   in  the  district  of  Tiberias  and  in  the 

valley  of  the  Jordan,  some  kinds  are  ripe  in  June; 

in  the  coast  plain,  the  vintage  season 

3.  Making  occurs  about  themiddle  of  August;  in 

of  Wine,  the  mountainous  country,  during  Sep- 
tember. This  was  ever  a  joyful  season 
(Isa.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30).  Then  it  was  that  the 
Canaanites  celebrated  their  great  harvest  festival 
(Judges  ix.  27),  the  Israelites  their  Feast  of  Tabei^ 
nacles;  and  both  these  feasts,  besides  their  special 
features,  bear  the  stamp  of  a  harvest  thanksgiving 
(cf.  I  Sam.  i.  1-18;  the  threatened  curses  in  Deut. 
xxviii.  30,  51;  Amos  v.  21).  The  wine-press  (^oM) 
was  hewn  from  the  rock  in  the  vineyard  itself.  It 
consisted  of  two  round  or  angular  basins.  The 
upper  one  was  as  much  as  thirteen  feet  wide,  but 
only  from  seven  to  twelve  inches  deep.  In  this  the 
grapes  were  trodden  or  pressed  with  stones  (cf .  Isa. 
xvi.  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30).  The  second,  rather  lower 
basin,  was  of  smaller  area,  but  about  three  feet  in 
depth.  This  was  the  receiving  basin  (yekebh;  Num. 
xviii.  27;  Deut.  xv.  14).  Sometimes  there  was  still 
a  third  basin,  receiving  the  flow  of  partially  clarified 
new  wine  from  the  vat  (for  drawings  of  existing 
wine-presses  cf.  ZDPVt  vol.  x.,  plates  5  and  7). 
From  the  vats  the  wine  was  dipped  into  leather 
bottles  or  earthen  jars  (Josh.  ix.  13;  Jer.  xiii.  12). 
There  it  was  allowed  to  ferment,  and  this  process 
began  within  from  six  to  twelve  hours  after  the 
pressing.  Next  the  wine  remained  settling  for  some 
time  on  the  lees  (Isa.  xxv.  6;  Jer.  zlviii.  11;  Zeph. 
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i.  12);  and  afterward  it  was  transferred  to  other 
vessds.  Before  drinking^  it  had  stiU  to  be  strained 
through  a  cloth  for  purification  (Isa.  xzv.  6;  Matt, 
zxiii.  24). 

Besides  the  wine,  the  dried  grapes  were  and  still 

are  much  esteemed  (Num.  vi.  3).     The  so-called 

raisin  cakes  (tsimmulpim)  of  the  Old  Testament  are 

not  a  product  of  the  baker's  art,  but 

4.  Dried    dried  grapes  pressed  in  the  form  of  a 
Grapes,     cake  (I  Sam.  xxv.  18,  xxx.  12;  I  Chron. 

xii.  40);  with  these  may  be  compared 
the  modem  apricot  cakes  of  Damascus,  thin  cakes 
of  the  crushed  and  sun-dried  mass  of  apricots,  that 
can  be  rolled  like  flexible  leather.  The  other  word 
for  raisin  cakes,  aahiafiah,  probably  denotes  baked 
cakes  of  dough,  containing  raisins  (II  Sam.  vi.  19; 
I  Chron.  xvi.  3). 

The  use  of  wine  was  quite  general;  it  belonged  to 
the  list  of  indispensable  provisions  (Judges  xix.  19; 
I  Sam.  xvi.  20,  xxv.  18).    It  rejoices  the  heart  of 

man,  even  of  God  (Judges  ix.  13;  Ps. 

5.  Use  of  dv.  15;  Ecclus.  xxxi.  27,  28).  Hence 
Wine.  it  was  not  to  be  lacking  as  a  drink  offer- 
ing on  Ood's  table.  The  vice  of  drunk- 
enness was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Israelites, 
as  is  shown  by  the  often  quite  caustic  descriptions  of 
the  prophets  (Isa.  xix.  14,  xxviii.  7  sqq.).  Only  the 
Rechabites  and  Nazirites  drank  no  wine,  and  it  was 
forbidden  the  priests  during  the  time  of  ministra- 
tion (Lev.  X.  8  sqq.).  It  was  drunk  undiluted;  addi- 
tion of  water  was  deemed  a  deterioration  (Isa.  i.  22). 
It  was  only  in  later  times,  under  the  influence  of 
Greek  and  Ronum  manners,  that  the  usage  of  mix- 
ing it  with  water  came  into  vogue  (II  Mace.  xv. 
39).  Yet  the  addition  of  spices  was  favored  (Ps. 
Ixxv.  8;  Cant.  viii.  2;  Isa.  Ixv.  11),  such  as  myrrh, 
honey,  frankincense  (cf.  Ill  Mace.  v.  2),  oil  of  roses, 
wormwood,  pepper,  etc.  Wine  mingled  with  myrrh 
was  employed  as  a  narcotic  (Mark  xv.  23);  while 
as  a  milder  sort  of  intoxicant  it  was  a  favorite  bever- 
age of  women  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
use  of  such  spiced  wine  in  the  sanctuary  service  was 
not  allowed. 

Artificial  wines  {shekhar^  see  below;  cf.  Deut. 
xxix.  6;  Judges  xiii.  4  sqq.;  I  Sam.  i.  15),  which 
were  drunk  among  the  ancient  Israel- 
6.  Artificial  ites,  are  not  to  be  defined  with  much 
Wines,  certainty  apart  from  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  word  shekhoTf  "  intoxicating 
drinks."  Even  Jerome  was  not  sure  what  drinks 
were  indicated  by  the  term.  In  Cant.  viii.  2,  a  drink 
from  pomegranates  is  mentioned  along  with  spiced 
wine.  The  rabbis  use  the  term  to  designate  Egyp- 
tian beer  (zythoa),  brewed  of  barley,  saffron,  and 
salt,  and  also  the  Median  barley  liquor.  They  also 
mention  cider  and  mead.  Owing  to  the  active  com- 
merce with  Egypt,  possibly  zythoa  was  known  even 
in  ancient  times;  at  all  events,  this  is  true  of  palm 
wine,  which  was  pressed  from  the  pulp  of  ripe  dates, 
and  so  drunk  throughout  the  early  orient.  Artificial 
wine  was  forbidden  in  the  sanctuary  service. 

From  wine  and  shekhoTf  vinegar  {fyomez)  was  pre- 
pared; and  this  was  also  forbidden  to  the  Nazirites 
(Num.  vi.  3),  though  else  enjoyed,  when  diluted 
with  water,  as  a  refreshing  and  thirst-quenching 
drink,  at  least  by  the  humbler  people  (Ruth  ii.  14; 


Mark  xv.  36;  on  the  other  hand,  cf.  Pa.  box.  21). 
The  same  was  true  among  the  Romans,  where  estica 
was  the  usual  beverage  of  slaves  and  soldiers,  just 
as  it  still  nowadays  is  in  the  East. 

I.  Benzingbb. 

BzBuoaRArHT:  A.  Hendonon,  Hiti.  ofAnqierU  and  Modem 
Wiiu»Z>^ndan,  1824;  A.  M.  WilMm,  The  Winet  of  the 
Bible,  ib.  1877;  C.  H.  Fowler,  The  Wine  of  the  BibU, 
New  York,  1878;  H.  B.  Tristram.  Natural  Hiat.  of  the 
BibU,  6tb  ed.,  London,  1880;  Anderlind.  in  ZDPV,  xi 
(1888),  160  flqq.;  Bensmger,  ArchHoloffie,  pp.  71-72,  143 
et  paoBixn;  Q.  M.  Maolde,  Bible  Mannen  and  Cuatome, 
Edinbuigh,  1808;  V.  Hehn.  KvUurpflaneen  vnd  Haue- 
tiere,  7th  ed..  Berlin,  1902;  W.  Ebetein,  Die  Medizin  im 
Neuen  Teatament  vnd  im  Taimud,  i.  36,  167,  ii.  260.  Stutt- 
Cart,  1903;  DB,  ii.  33-34;  iv,  86&-870;  BB,  iv.  5306-22; 
JB,  zU.  532-^635. 

WINEBRENIIBR,  JOHN,  WINEBRENNERIANS. 
See  Church  (Chxtbchbs)  of  God,  I. 

WINER,  vt'ner,  JOHANN  GEORG  BENEDIKT: 
Orientalist  and  New-Testament  grammarian;  b.  at 
Leipsic  Apr.  13,  1789;  d.  there  May  12,  1858.    He 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  and  the  university 
of  his  native  city,  zealously  studying  not  only  the- 
ology but  classical  philology  and  oriental  languages. 
In  1817  he  became  privat-docent  at  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  and  in  1819  extraordinary  professor  of 
theology;   in  1823  professor  at  Erlangen;   but  re- 
turned in  1832  to  Leipsic,  where  he  remained  imtil 
his  death,  being  also  a  canon  of  Meissen  after  1845. 
His  literary  activity  was  directed  mainly  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  single  books  or  passages  of  the  Bible, 
to  Biblical  linguistics,  and  to  l:dstorical  studies.    He 
published  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  (1821;   4th  ed.,  1859),  with  dissertations  on 
questions  of  Biblical  history  and  antiquities.    His 
Biblisches  ReoLwdrterbuch  (1820;  2d  ed.,  revised  and 
enlarged,  2  vols.,  1833-38;  3d  ed.,  conaderably  en- 
larged, 1847}  is  a  comprehensive  handbook  of  Bib- 
lical subjects  arranged  alphabetically,  a  work  of  ex- 
traordinary industry  and  a  thesaurus  of  historical, 
geographical,  archeological,  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge.   Of  still  greater  importance  were  Winer's  va- 
rious labors  in  the  linguistic  sphere.    He  published 
a  Grammaiik  des  hiUiachen  und  tcargumischen  Chal- 
daiwnua  (1824;  2d  ed.,  1842;  Eng.  transl.,  A  Gram- 
mar of  the  Ckaldee  LanffuagCf  Andover,  1845),  and 
to  supplement  it  a  Chalddiiche9  Leadnxh  (1825). 
His  masterwork  in  Biblical  science  is  his  Grammatik 
des    neuteetamentlichen    Sprackidioms    ah    nchere 
Grundlage  der  neutestamenUichen  Exegese  bearbeitet 
(1822;  frequent  Eng.  transls..  Grammar  of  the  Idioms 
of  the  New  Testament,  Andover,  1825,  Edinburgh, 
1859,  1877),  [which  remained  the  standard  work  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century,  but  has  been 
superseded  largely  through  the  discoveries  of  the 
last  two  decades  (see  Hellenistic  Greek)].     It 
was  a  path-breaking  achievement,  and  in  producing 
it  Winer  rendered  immortal  services  by  doing  away 
with  vague  presuppositions  respecting  the  Hebrai- 
zing character  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
and  by  thus  leaving  less  reason  for  arbitrariness  in 
interpretation.    He  showed  the  laws  of  linguistics 
applying  in  the  New-Testament  language,  employ- 
ing the  same  principles  that  (jottfried  Hermann 
had  developed  for  classical  Greek.    While  apparent- 
ly merely  a  scientific  work,  there  was  at  its  basis  a 
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truly  moral  and  reli^ouB  motive— a  oonsoientioua 
•amestneas  in  aeeking  the  truth,  and  a  {nous  rever- 
ence for  Holy  Scripture.  Winer  publiahed  alK>  Bep- 
trag  tur  Verbesservng  der  neutesUiinerUlichen  Lexir 
kograpkie  (1823),  and  gathered  materials  for  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  New  Testament,  but  died  before  its 
elaboration.  Worthy  of  mention,  though  in  another 
department,  is  his  CompanUive  DaraUUung  dea  Lehr* 
begriffs  der  verachiedenen  Kirchenparteien  (1824; 
Eng.  transl.,  Comparative  View  of  the  Doctrines  and 
Confeeeione  of  Clurietendom,  Edinburgh,  1873;  new 
ed.,  1887);  while  notice  should  not  be  omitted  of 
his  Handbuch  der  theologiechen  Literatur  (1821;  2 
vols.,  1838-40,  and  supplement,  1842),  giving  not 
merely  titles  of  books  but  brief  notices  of  the  authors. 

(G.  LacHUBBt-) 
WmFRID  (WYHFRITH).   See  Bonifacb,  Saint. 

WmKELER,  vin'ke-ler:  A  designation  of  the 
Waldensians  (q.v.)  and  then  of  the  Waldensian  itin- 
erant preachers,  employed  espedaUy  in  Strasburg 
and  perhaps  also  in  neighboring  regions.  It  is  trans- 
mitted through  a  document  discovered  about  1840 
in  old  church  archives  in  Strasburg.  The  document 
contains  the  records  of  a  Waldensian  trial  held  about 
1400  and  bears  the  superscription  Secta  hereticorum, 
beside  which  has  been  written  by  a  later  hand  "  Die 
Winkeler."  At  first  it  was  thou^t  that  they  formed 
a  separate  sect  whose  views  agreed  with  those  of 
the  Waldenses;  but  since  the  discovery  of  further 
sources  it  has  been  proved  that  they  are  identical 
with  the  Waldenses.  The  term  may  have  been  a 
nickname.  Thirty-two  adherents  of  the  Walden- 
sian preachers  in  Strasburg  were  captured  and  ban- 
ished about  1400  on  char^  of  heresy.  But  there 
remained  in  Strasburg  a  Waldensian  congregation 
to  which  at  a  later  time  belonged  Friedrich  Reiser 
(b.  1401  in  Deutach  near  Donauwdrth,  and  because  of 
that  named  Tunawer  or  Danuvius),  one  of  the  best- 
known  Waldensian  preachers  of  those  days,  whose 
aim  was  to  unite  Hussites  and  Waldensians.  In  1468 
Reiser  together  with  many  male  and  female  adher- 
ents was  burned  (among  whom  was  Anna  or  Barbara 
Weiler)  under  the  Strasburg  inquisitor  Johannes 
Wegrauf.  (Ferdinand  Cohbs.) 

Bibuoorapht:  T.  W.  R6hrich,  in  ZHT,  z  (1840),  118  sqq.; 
idem,  Mittheilungen  atu  der  OtmJtichU  der  evanodim^ien 
Kirche  de»  AUom,  i.  38  sqq.,  Stnsbuiv.  1855;  K.  Schmidt* 
in  ZHT,  3,  z  (1840),  31  sqq.;  Q.  F.  Oohsenbein,  Am  dem 
tehweigeriachen  VoUuUben  det  IS.  Jcihrhunderts,  Bern, 
1881;  H.  Haupt,  Die  rdigiraen  Sekien  in  Franken  vor  der 
Reformation,  Warsbuii,  1882;  idem,  Waldeneertwn  und 
inqiaaUion  im  auddaaiehen  Deutecfdand,  Freiburg,  1890; 
idem,  in  Hiatoriachee  Taaehenbuch  for  1888;  L.  Keller,  Die 
Reformation  und  die  dUere  Reformparteien,  Leipsio,  1885; 
idem,  Johann  von  Staupita  und  die  AnfAnge  der  Re  for  ma- 
Hon,  ib.  1888;  K.  M Oiler.  Die  Waldenaer  und  ihre  eineet- 
nen  Oruppen,  Gk>tha,  1886;  W.  B5hm,  Friedrich  Reiaera 
Reformation  dea  Kaiaera  Siomund,  ib.  1876;  and  the  litem- 
ture  under  Waldbnbbb. 

WmSLOW,  MIRON  (MTRON):,  Congregational 
missionary;  b.  at  Williston,  Vt.,  Deo.  11,  1789;  d. 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Oct.  22,  1864.  He  was 
graduated  from  Middlebury  Ck>llege,  1815,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1818.  In  Jime,  1819, 
he  sailed  as  missionary  to  Ceylon,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  mission,  laboring  for  seventeen  years  at 
Jaffna  and  OodoviUe,  where  he  founded  a  seminary; 
he  established  the  mission  at  Madras,  1836,  and 


spent  the  rest  of  hia  fife  there,  establishing  anative 
college  and  a  number  d  vernacular  schools.  He  ba- 
came  president  of  the  Madras  College  about  1840. 
He  was  the  author  d  Sketch  of  the  Miseione  (An- 
dover, 1819);  Memoir  of  Harriel  Wadeworth  WiM- 
low,  of  Qya  Ceylon  Mieeion  (New  York,  1835;  repub- 
lished in  London,  France,  and  Turkey);  Hinie  on 
Mieaions  to  India  (1856);  and  A  Comprehenme 
Tamil  and  English  DtdionaTy,  of  High  and  Low 
Tamil  (Madras,  1862).  The  Dictionary,  his  great 
work,  on  which  he  spent  three  hours  a  day  for  over 
twenty  years,  was  based  partly  upon  manuscript 
materials  left  by  Joseph  Knight,  and  oonflisted  of 
68,000  words  and  definitions.  He  was  assisted  in 
this  by  native  schoUrs.  Winslow  also  translated 
the  Bible  into  Tamil  (Madras,  1855). 

WniSLOW,  Wn^LIAM  COPLEY:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1840. 
He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  (A.B., 
1862)  and  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City  (1865).  He  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1867;  was  rector  of  St.  George's,  Lee,  Mass. 
(1867-70);  chaplain  of  St.  Luke's  Home,  Boston 
(1878-82),  having  temporary  charge  of  various 
parishes,  particularly  at  Wejrmouth,  Mass.,  and 
Taunton,  Mass.,  in  the  interim.  In  1883  he 
established  the  Free  Church  Association  in  Bos- 
ton, and  likewise  founded  the  American  branch 
of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  (q.v.),  of  which 
he  was  the  chief  offidal  until  1902,  securing 
large  funds  for  its  use  and  being  the  pioneer  in 
America  in  creating  a  popular  interest  in  explo- 
rations in  Egypt.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Greco-Roman  branch  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  and  was  one  dt  the  chief 
distributors  of  the  antiquities  thus  discovered  among 
the  various  American  institutions  which  had  con- 
tributed to  the  society's  support.  Theologically  he 
describes  himself  as  "of  evangelical  belief;  thor- 
oughly progressive  in  all  forms  of  educational  and 
religious  work;  a  believer  in  all  that  is  essential  to 
faith  in  the  Old  Testament."  In  1860-62  he  was 
editor  of  The  University  Qttarterly;  in  1862-63,  as- 
sistant editor  of  TheNew  York  World,  and  in  1864-65 
of  The  Christian  Times.  He  is  the  associate  editor 
of  The  American  Antiquarian  and  of  The  American 
Historical  Register.  He  has  of  late  done  much  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Egyptian  Research  Account 
(q.v.). 

WIHTUROP,  JOHN:  Puritan  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; b.  at  Edwardston  (15  m.  8.e.  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds),  Suffolk,  Jan.  22, 1588;  d.  in  Boston. 
Mass.,  Mar.  26,  1649.  In  the  latter  part  of  1602 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  his  imi- 
versity  career  came  to  an  abrupt  close  in  Apr.,  1605, 
when  he  married.  Although  reared  as  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Winthrop  early  mani- 
fested marked  sjrmpathies  with  Puritanism,  while 
the  death  of  his  first  wife  in  1615,  followed  by  the 
death  of  his  second  in  the  3rear  following,  heightoied 
a  tendency,  already  present,  to  gloomy  introspec- 
tion. During  this  time  he  evidentiy  thought  of 
taking  orders,  but  a  third  marriage,  in  Apr.,  1618, 
changed  in  great  measure  the  morbid  trend  of  his 
thou^ts,  and,  following  hia  father's  advice,  he  de- 
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voted  himself  to  his  duties  as  justice  of  the  peace 
and  lord  of  Groton  manor,  and  was  probably  ad- 
mitted to  the  Inner  Temple  in  Nov.,  1628. 

But  to  one  of  Winthrop's  type  of  mind  the 
England  of  Charles  I.  was  not  pleasant,  and 
by  May,  1629,  he  was  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  leaving  his  native  coimtry.  Late  in  Au- 
gust he  had  formally  agreed  to  sail,  and  on  Oct. 
20  he  was  chosen  to  be  governor  of  the  colony 
Massachusetts  for  the  year  following.  With  his 
expedition  he  sailed  from  Southampton  in  Mar., 
1630,  and,  after  landing  at  Salem,  soon  was 
led  to  choose  Charleetown  as  a  residence,  only  to 
leave  it  before  long  for  the  present  site  of  Boston. 
Winthrop  was  repeatedly  elected  governor  of  the 
colony,  annually  until  1634,  and  then  in  1637-40, 
in  1642-44,  and  from  1646  until  his  death,  having 
also  been  chosen  one  of  the  two  councilors  of  the 
colony  for  life  in  1636.  In  1635  he  defended  the 
banishment  of  Roger  Wilhams  (q.v.),  and  in  return 
was  accused  of  excess  of  leniency  in  his  administra^ 
tion  of  justice.  He  humbly  acknowledged  the  jus- 
tice of  the  charge  and  promised  to  endeavor  to  be 
less  remiss  in  future.  Of  more  importance  for  the 
colony  was  his  opposition  to  the  Antinomian  Con- 
troversy (see  Antinomianism  and  Antinomian 
CoNTROVEBSiES,  II.,  2)  headed  by  Anne  Hutchin- 
son and  defended  by  Sir  Heniy  Vane  (q.v.).    The 


result  was  Vane's  supersession  by  Winthrop  in  the 
gubernatorial  election  of  1637,  followed  by  the  ban- 
ishment of  Anne  Hutchinson  and  the  punishment 
of  a  large  number  of  her  adherents.  The  only  other 
event  of  special  interest  was  his  arraignment  in  1645 
on  a  charge  of  exercising  arbitrary  authority,  of 
which  he  was  acquitted.  In  the  following  year  cer- 
tain persons  in  the  colony  presented  to  the  court  a 
petition  setting  forth  that  they  were  forbidden  the 
civil  privileges  of  Englishmen  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  church-members;  but  the  authority 
of  Winthrop  was  such  that  the  remonstrants  were 
imprisoned  and  heavily  fined. 

Winthrop  wrote  Journal  of  the  Transadions  and 
Occurrences  in  the  SeUlement  of  Maesachuaetta  and 
the  other  New  England  Colonies  from  the  Year  1630 
to  1644  (Hartford,  1790),  the  complete  journal  being 
later  edited  by  J.  Savage,  T?ie  History  of  New  Eng- 
land from  1630  to  1649  (2  vols.,  1825-26;  new  ed., 
by  J.  K.  Hosmer,  New  York,  1908),  and  Model  of 
Christian  Charity  (ed.  in  Collections  of  the  Massachur 
setts  Historical  Society,  3d  series,  vol.  vii.,  Boston, 
1838).  His  letters  to  his  third  wife  have  been  edited 
by  J.  H.  Twichell  under  the  title  Some  old  Puritan 
Looe-Letters  (London,  1893). 

Bibuography:    R.  C.  Winthrop,  L</«  and  LeUtn  of  John 
Winthrop,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1864-67;   DNB,  IxU.  226-281. 
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I.  The  Term:  The  Hebrew  word  for  wisdom, 
iokmah,  as  is  shown  by  a  comparison  with  the  Ara- 
bic, has  the  fundamental  meaning  of  **  fasten  "  or 
"  hold  fast."  The  Septuagint,  with  few  exceptions, 
translates  sophia.  In  secular  Greek  sophia  means, 
on  the  one  hand,  capabihty,  skill,  experience,  and, 
on  the  other,  a  prof  oimd  insight  into  the  significance 
and  the  tasks  of  life.  In  the  Bible,  wisdom  is,  firstly, 
an  attribute  of  God,  more  especially  a  divine  organ 
of  revelation;  and,  secondly,  a  quality  of  man. 
Theoretically,  human  wisdom  is  cognition,  in  a  re- 
ligious and  ethical  sense  it  is  conduct  based  on  the 
fear  of  God  and  tending  to  shape  life  to  satisfactory 
residts;  it  may  also  signify  practical  skill  and  pro- 
ficiency. Divine  wisdom  is  regarded  as  the  original 
principle  of  all  divine  activity  and  rule,  and  from  it 
are  derived  the  concepts  of  teleology  and  divine 
providence. 

n.  Wisdom  in  the  Old  Testament:     In  the  his- 
torical and  prophetical  books  wisdom  is  generaUy 
understood  to  be  that  talent  and  knowl- 
z.  In  the    edge   which  surpass  the   average  in- 
Historical   tellectual  endowment.    He  is  wise  who 
and        is  clever  in  artistic  work,  who  is  his 
Prophetical  own  counselor,  who  is  able  to  judge 
Books,      things  rightly  as  well  as  to  comprehend 
their  essence   (cf.   Gen.   xli.  8;    Ex. 
xxviii.  3,  zxxi.  6,  xxxv.  25,  35;    Deut.  i.  13,  15; 
Judges  V.  29;   I  Kings  v.  12).    To  recognize  this 
quality  of  the  divine  being  many  religious  experi- 
ences were  necessary,  and  also  a  conception  of  wis- 
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dom  based  on  faith;  only  gradually  could  the  di- 
vine wisdom  have  revealed  itself  to  the  prophets. 
They  imderstood  it  to  be  a  quality  in  accordance 
with  which  God  establishes  and  realizes  his  aims. 
According  to  Isa.  xxxi.  2,  God  alone  is  wise,  and  in 
xi.  2  it  is  said  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom  will  rest  upon 
the  Messiah.  In  Isa.  iii.  3  wisdom  signifies  artistic 
capacity  in  handiwork  and  in  xxix.  14  it  denotes  po- 
litical skill  and  prudence.  In  Deutero-Isaiah  hu- 
man intelligence  is  pronoimced  to  be  nothing  as 
compared  with  the  infinite  wisdom  (xl.  28).  Jere- 
miah says  that  creation  is  the  work  of  God's  might 
and  wisdom  (x.  12). 

In  the  "  Wisdom  literature,"  principally  com- 
posed by  those  belonging  to  the  class  of  **  wise  men," 
the  concept  of  wisdom  became  much 
2.  In       more  prominent.   This  class  arose  after 
Canonical   the  cessation  of  prophecy  and  was  of 
Wisdom     the  greatest  importance  for  the  devel- 
Literature.  opment  of  Judaism.    These  wise  men 
had  foimd  that  the  religious  doctrines 
contradicted  the  experiences  of  daily  life,  and  they 
felt  the  necessity  of  investigating  the  source  of  this 
contradiction.    They  made  no  boast  of  divine  in- 
spiration, but  strove  through  reflection  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  world  and  of  life.    Like  the  priests, 
they  started  with  the  assumption  that  the  law  is  the 
way  which  leads  to  God.    iS^ustical  ethics  was  their 
principal  field,  and  the  results  of  their  reflections 
were  usually  formulated  in  maxims,  parables,  and 
fables.    In  the  Book  of  Job  (q.v.),  the  religious  and 
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philosophical  problem  of  how  to  reconcile  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  pious  with  the  justice  of  God  occupies 
a  prominent  place.  Wisdom  is  impenetrable ;  no  one 
knows  where  to  find  it;  only  God  knows  it  and  poe- 
sesses  it.  In  xxviii.  12,  when  the  dialogue  reaches 
its  culmination,  wisdom  is  described  in  highly  poetic 
language.  The  writer  also  speaks  of  human  wisdom 
and  looks  upon  it  as  the  essence  of  all  morality  and 
prudence.  Naturally,  it  can  be  attained  only 
through  the  fear  of  God  (v.  13,  xxviii.  28),  even 
though  it  be  transmitted  by  tradition  (xv.  18).  The 
Psalms  do  not  often  allude  to  wisdom.  In  creation 
and  the  order  of  nature,  the  divine  wisdom  appears 
(dv.  24,  cxxxvi.  5).  God  communicates  wisdom  to 
men  (li.  6,  cv.  22) ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom  (cxi.  10).  Proverbs  being  a  com- 
posite book  (see  Proverbs  of  Solomon),  wisdom 
is  variously  defined.  In  the  earliest  portions  (x.  1- 
xxii.  16,  xxii.  17-xxiv.  22,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.),  wisdom  is 
treated  only  as  a  quality,  the  abstract  conception 
is  not  prominent;  in  the  latest  collection  (i.-ix.), 
however,  the  origin  of  wisdom  is  considered  and  to 
it  great  importance  assigned.  As  elsewhere  justice, 
so  hero  wisdom  is  the  highest  ethical  conception. 
Wisdom  and  piety  aro  closely  related  (i.  29,  ii.  5, 
xiv.  16),  but  not  identical;  man  can  attain  piety  by 
his  own  efforts,  but  not  wisdom.  In  its  essence  hu- 
man wisdom  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  divine  (ii. 
6).  In  the  latter  aro  combined  God's  onmiscience, 
onmipotence,  and  goodness,  and  he  roveals  himself 
theroby.  Wisdom  is  a  creation  of  God,  it  stood  by 
his  side  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  ever  ac- 
tive in  human  life  (viii.  22-31).  In  Ecclesiastes 
(q.v.)  a  philosophical  writer  puts  his  teachings  into 
the  mouth  of  Solomon,  the  prototype  of  the  seekers 
after  wisdom.  All  throu^  his  book,  wisdom  is 
spoken  of  as  the  practical  art  of  how  to  live  rightly. 
The  author  is  persuaded  that  all  striving  after  wis- 
dom is  vanity;  that  it  is  vain  to  seek  to  discover  the 
eternal  in  the  ever-changing  aspects  of  life.  Never- 
theless, the  writer  gives  in  eloquent  words  the  re- 
sult of  his  search  for  wisdom :  resignation,  the  fear  of 
God,  and  an  assurance  of  an  eternal  living  God  and 
of  his  judgment  (ii.  13,  v.  ii.  11-12,  ix.  13). 

In  the  polemic  and  apologetic  diatribe  against 
paganism  called  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (see  Apoc- 
rypha, IV.,  13),  all  moral  and  religious  convictions 
aro  referred  to  wisdom.  For  the  author 
3.  In  wisdom  is  the  chief  emanation  from  the 
Apocryphal  absolute  being  of  God,  a  radiation  of 

Wisdom  his  eternal  li^t  (vii.  22-29).  It  ap- 
Literature.  pears  as  a  half-celeetial,  half-terrestrial 
being,  a  mediatress  between  God  and 
man.  The  whole  book  gives  the  impression  that 
wisdom  is  definitely  distinguished  from  God  and  in- 
dependent of  him,  and  effects  aro  attributed  to  it 
which  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  are  referred 
to  God  (vii.  27,  ix.  4,  x.  10).  Spirit  and  wisdom  are 
identical  for  the  author;  both  manifest  the  divine 
power  and  activity  in  the  physical  as  well  as  in  the 
moral  world  (cf.  i.  4,  5,  7,  ix.  17),  but  wisdom  and 
the  word  (logos)  are  nowhere  identical.  In  xvi.  12, 
the  word  is  the  will  of  God;  in  xviii.  15,  it  is  a  poet- 
ical personification  of  the  divine  will  and  action. 
In  Ecclesiasticus  (see  Apocrypha,  IV.,  12)  wisdom 
is  identical  with  ancestral  faith  and  is  the  criterion 


of  moral  action  and  the  essence  of  Ufe.  The  funda- 
mental conception  is  the  same  as  in  the  above-men- 
tioned books.  Israel  is  the  abiding-place  of  true 
wisdom  and  the  law  is  pronounced  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  wisdom  and  its  imparter  (cf.  xxiv.  16,  i.  16, 
xlii.  21).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  author  hypos- 
tatized  wisdom,  although  this  has  often  been  as- 
sumed from  chap.  xxiv.  Here  wisdom  appears  as 
the  first  of  all  spirits  and  boasts  that  she  was  created 
from  the  beginning  (verse  3),  an  independent  en- 
tity, creating  and  ordering  the  world.  However,  all 
this  is  probably  only  a  poetic  personification  just  as 
God's  activity  is  frequently  represented  by  personi- 
fying his  various  powers.  Certain  of  the  ideas  of 
Jesus  ben  Sirach  regarding  wisdom  are  again  en- 
countered in  the  Book  of  Baruch.  The  author  dis- 
tinguishes wisdom  from  God  and  personifies  it  poet- 
ically. He  writes  that  wisdom  lived  with  God,  was 
bestowed  upon  Israel,  and  dwelt  among  mankind 
(iii.  32-^7).  The  peoples  of  the  earth  did 
not  find  wisdom,  Israel  alone  attained  it  throu^ 
the  Law. 

WL  Wisdom  in  the  Hew  Testament:     In  order 
to  understand  the  conoeption  of  wisdom  in  the  New 

Testament,  study  is  necessary  of  the 

z.  The     form  which  it  assumed  among  the  Jews 

Current     of  the  first  century  before  and  after 

Conception.  Christ.   Among  the  rabbis  wisdom  was 

confined  to  the  Law,  and  the  scribes 
were  called  wise  men  simply  because  they  expounded 
it  (cf.  F.  Weber,  JUdische  Theoloffie  avf  Orund  des 
Talmud,  pp.  95-98,  125-126,  Ldpeic,  1897).  The 
Book  of  E^och  (see  Psbttdbpiorapha,  III.)  is  typ- 
ical in  this  respect.  The  author  endeavors  to  offer 
an  exclusively  Biblical  system  of  world-philosophy 
and  wisdom.  God  is  the  possessor  of  wisdom  which 
dwells  in  heaven  and  is  bestowed  upon  the  just  in 
the  time  of  the  Messiah.  The  Messiah  is  the  incar- 
nation of  wisdom  who  reveals  all  the  mysteries  of 
justice  (xxxviii.  3,  xlvi.  3;  cf.  A.  Dillmann,  Das  Buck 
Henoch,  Leipsic,  1853).  The  concept  of  wisdom 
occupies  a  more  important  place  in  Uie  Hellenistic 
writings.  Here  wisdom  bridges  the  chasm  between 
the  hidden  God  and  the  world  and  is  identical  with 
the  concept  of  religion.  Moses  is  not  only  a  foimder 
of  religion,  he  is  also  a  teacher  of  wisdom.  Wisdom 
leads  to  virtue  (so  Philo,  the  epistle  of  Aristeas, 
IV  Maccabees,  and  Josephus). 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  word  {sopkia)  ap- 
pears six  times  in  Luke,  but  once  in^Mark,  and  three 

times  in   Matthew.     It  is  variously 
2.  In       used:   (1)  Without  any  religious  con- 
Gospels     nection  whatever  and  only  in  the  sense 
and  Acts,    of  intellectual   capability    (cf .    Matt. 

xii.  42;  Luke  xi.  31,  xxi.  15).  In  Matt, 
xi.  25,  xxiii.  34,  the  learned  in  the  Law  are  called 
wise  men  (cf.  Luke  x.  21).  (2)  In  the  religious  sense 
of  an  understanding  of  the  will  and  ways  of  God, 
as  well  as  the  capacity  to  give  testimony  thereto) 
(cf.  Matt.  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  2;  Luke  ii.  40).  (3)  In 
Matt.  xi.  19  and  Luke  vii.  34-35,  Jesus  appears  as 
the  divine  representative  of  wisdom.  The  idea  is 
that  God's  wisdom  manifests  and  justifies  itself  in 
Christ's  hfe,  and  those  who  order  their  lives  accord- 
ingly will  recognize  the  truth  of  this  wisdom  ("  wis- 
dom is  justified  of  all  her  children  ").    (4)  The  wis- 
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dom  of  God  is  mentioned  in  Luke  xi.  49.  Here  Luke 
probably  reproduces  a  Jewish-Christian  tradition; 
the  form  in  Matt,  xxiii.  34  is  not  the  original  one. 
The  phrase  "  Therefore  also  said  the  wisdom  of 
Crod  "  is  somewhat  obscure.  Some  think  that  Luke 
refers  to  Jesus,  who  designates  himself  as  the  wis- 
dom of  God;  while  others  believe  that  the  decree 
of  the  divine  wisdom  is  meant.  It  is,  however,  evi- 
dent that  Jesus  here  cites  some  lost  Jewish  pro- 
phetic apocalyptic  writing  in  which  the  wisdom  of 
God  was  the  speaker,  or  which  was  entitled  *'  The 
wisdom  of  God."  It  is  singular  that  this  concept 
of  wisdom  is  lacking  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  although 
from  the  range  of  the  writer's  thought  one  would 
expect  to  find  it  there.  This  has  been  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  Gospel  was  composed  at  a  time 
ivhen  the  Gnostic  heresies  were  rife  and  that,  as  the 
Gnostics  employed  the  word  sophia  in  a  dualistic 
sense,  the  author  of  the  Gospel  avoided  its  use  (cf . 
J.  Grill,  Untersuchungen  aber  die  Entatehung  dea  vier- 
ten  Evangdiuma,  i.  199-200,  Ttlbingen,  1902).  This 
view,  however.  Lays  undue  stress  on  the  employment 
of  the  word  in  Gnostic  speculations.  The  idea  of 
the  word  (logos)  is  not  identical  with  that  of  wis- 
dom {sophia);  indeed  nowhere  in  early  Christian 
writings  are  aophia  and  logos  confounded  with  each 
other  as  they  are  in  Philo.  In  the  Acts,  aophia  is 
sometimes  religious  knowledge  and  discourse,  an 
emanation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (cf.  vi.  3,  10);  at  other 
times  prudence  in  the  practical  conduct  of  life  (cf . 
vii.  10,  22). 

Paul  speaks  of  wisdom  in  his  principal  epistles, 
especially  in  I  Corinthians.    Circumstances  forced 
him  to  do  this;  since  it  had  been  doubted  whether 
he  could  preach  wisdom,  he  showed  that  it  was  not 
unfamiliar  to  him.     Paul  conceives  wisdom  as  a 
force  which  manifested  itself  in  Christ; 
3.  In  the    in  him  all  the  treasures  of  God's  wisdom 
Epistles,     were  mcluded  (cf.  I  Cor.  i.  21,  24). 
God,  the  only  wise  one,  did  not  save 
the  world  by  human  wisdom  because  the  world  did 
not  recognize  the  divine  wisdom  in  the  natural  rev- 
elation.    Through  Christ  as  well  as  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  divine  plan 
of  salvation  and  of  heavenly  things,  was  made  pos- 
sible (I  Cor.  ii.  9  sqq.).    Paul  in  this  epistle  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the  divine  wisdom  is  not  to  be 
presented  to  believers  shortly  after  their  conversion 
(iii.  1,  2;  "  babes  in  Christ ").    Such  wisdom  is  only 
for  the  perfect  (ii.  &-7) ;  this  does  not  signify  a  con- 
dition of  absolute  perfection,  only  attainable  for  a 
few,  but  rather  a  relative  and  normal  excellence. 
The  exposition  in  Ephesians  of  the  relation  of  wis- 
dom to  the  Church  is  characteristic.    The  Church 
is  organically  connected  with  Christ;    in  it  God's 
purpose  for  the  world  begins  to  be  realized,  and 
through  it  the  divine  wisdom  is  manifested  more 
and  more  clearly.    Even  the  angels  learn  through 
the  Church  a  better  imderstanding  of  wisdom  (Eph. 
iii.  10).     In  the  Catholic  Epistles  the  concept  of 
wisdom  appears  only  in  James.    Sophia  is  a  gift  (i. 
5),  the  primary  ethical  virtue,  the  foundation  of 
moral  life.    In  wisdom  the  faithful  possess  the  new 
principle  of  life  through  which  law  and  freedom 
are  revealed.    And  revelation  teaches  that  wisdom 
gives  the  key  to  all  apocalyptic  problems. 


IV.  Summary:  Wisdom  is  the  epitome  of  God's 
perfection.  Because  of  his  wisdom,  which  is  insep- 
arable from  love,  God  knows  and  works  all  things. 
Wisdom,  however,  is  also  objective  for  God;  it  is 
the  world-thought,  produced,  created,  and  ordered 
by  God,  and  it  serves  for  the  realization  of  his  de- 
crees. The  true  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
world,  which  had  been  rendered  doubtful  through 
sin,  was  revealed  and  explained  by  the  salvation  of 
Christ.  Through  his  son,  God  has  given  expression 
to  his  thoughts  and  incarnated  the  divine  wisdom. 
Only  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  idea  of  wisdom 
especially  referred  to  the  scheme  of  salvation  and  to 
its  realization  in  history.  Human  wisdom  is  a  re- 
flex of  the  divine.  Through  the  spirit  alone  is  man 
disposed  to  recognize  this  divine  wisdom.  Knowl- 
edge consists  in  the  conformity  of  the  human  mind 
with  the  divine  wisdom  and  the  works  it  has  created. 
This  refers  to  the  revelation  of  God,  both  in  nature 
and  history.  God  is  knowable  only  in  so  far  as  he 
reveals  himself;  only  revelation  can  give  the  knowl- 
edge of  God.  (G.  HOENNIGKB.) 
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WISDOM  OF  SOLOMOn.  See  Apogbtpha,  A, 
IV.,  13. 

WISE,  ISAAC  MAYER:  American  Reformed 
rabbi;  b.  at  Steingrub,  BohemiEi  Mar.  20, 1819;  d. 
at  Cincimiati,  O.,  Mar.  26,  1900.  He  received  his 
education  at  Prague,  and  from  1843  to  1845  was 
rabbi  at  Radnitz,  Bohemia.  In  the  following  year 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  was  soon 
appointed  rabbi  of  Congregation  Beth-El  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  when,  in  1850,  a  split  occurred  in  tMsi 
congregation.  Wise  was  chosen  to  be  the  head  of 
the  new  Congregation  Anahe  Emeth.  Here  he 
remained  until  1854,  when  he  accepted  the  position 
which  he  was  to  occupy  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  the  rabbinate  of  Congregation  Bene  Yeshurun, 
Cincinnati. 

Wise  took  a  foremost  place  among  the  Reformed 
Jews  of  America  almost  from  his  first  arrival  in 
America,  beginning  with  his  work  in  the  Congrega- 
tion Beth-El.  As  early  as  1847  he  sought  to  end  the 
lack  of  uniform  services  in  the  American  Jewish 
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oongregatioiis  by  his  Minhag  America^  though  it 
was  not  until  1856  that  his  ^orts  were  sucoeBaful. 
The  Minhag  which  then  appeared  was  practiodly 
all  prepared  by  Wise,  who  himself  withdrew  it  on 
the  issuance  oif  the  Union  Prayer  Book  in  1894. 
In  1848  he  began  the  agitation  which,  in  1873,  re- 
sulted in  the  organisation  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations;  and  to  him  is  also  due,  after 
the  short-lived  Zion  Collegiate  Association  (1855), 
the  foundation,  in  1875,  of  the  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege (see  Thbological  Seminabixb,  VI.,  1),  of 
which  he  was  preddent  until  his  death;  while  he 
was  likewise  the  ultimate  inspirer  of  the  Coitral 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided from  its  inception  in  1889  until  his  death. 

Besides  editing  the  American  Itradite  and  Deborah, 
and  in  addition  to  a  number  of  novels  in  German 
and  English  (first  appearing  as  serials  in  Uie  two 
periodicals  just  mentioned),  and  even  a  couple  of 
German  plays,  Wise  wrote  Hisiory  of  the  luradiHah 
NaJtUm  from  Abraham  to  the  Present  Time  (Albany, 
ISM,  EseenceqfJudaiem  (Cincinnati,  1S61),  Origin 
cf  CkrieHanHy,  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Acta  of  the 
AposOea  (1868),  Judaiem,  iU  Doctrinee  and  Duties 
(1872),  The  Martyrdom  cf  Jeeue  of  Naeareth  (1874), 
The  Coemie  Ood  (1876),  Hieiory  of  the  Hebrews'  Sec- 
ond Commonwealih  (1880),  Jtukdsm  and  Christian' 
ity,  their  Agreements  and  Disagreements  (1883),  De- 
fense of  Judaism  vs.  Prosdytieing  Christianity  (1889), 
and  Pronaos  to  Holy  WrU  (1891). 

WISE,  JOHN:  Congregationaiist;  baptised  at 
Roxbury,  Maas.,  Aug.  15, 1652;  d.  at  Essex,  Mass., 
Apr.  8,  1725.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard, 
1673;  studied  theology,  and  in  1683  became  pastor 
of  Chebacoo  parish  in  Ipswich,  now  Essex,  and  so 
continued  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1688  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  Boston  jail,  fined,  and  deprived  of  his 
ministerial  office  by  Governor  Androe  because  he 
had  led  the  citisens  of  Ipswich  in  refusing  to  pay 
certain  taxes  which  they  declared  had  been  arbi- 
trarily imposed.  The  town  paid  his  fine,  and  the 
next  year  sent  him  to  Boston  as  its  representative 
at  the  convention  to  reorganize  the  colonial  govern- 
ment. In  1710  he  issued  a  satuical  pamphlet.  The 
Churches  Quarrel  Espoused  (Boston,  3d  ed.,  1717), 
vigorously  attacking  **  The  Proposals  of  1705,"  ad- 
vocated by  the  Mathers  and  approved  by  many 
Massachusetts  and  (Donnecticut  ministers,  to  give 
associations  of  ministers  authority  over  individual 
churches.  In  1717  he  issued  another  pamphlet  to 
the  same  intent,  A  Vindication  of  the  Government  of 
New  England  Churches,  These  tracts  made  a  pro- 
found impression  and  powerfully  contributed  to 
block  the  scheme.  "They  are  certainly,"  says 
Walker,  "the  most  able  exposition  of  the  demo- 
cratic principles  which  modem  Congregationalism 
has  come  to  claim  as  its  own  that  the  eighteenth 
century  produced  "  (Creeds  and  Pk^orms  of  Con- 
gregationalism, p.  492).  The  two  pamphlets  were  re- 
printed with  an  introduction  by  J.  S.  Clark  (Bos- 
ton, 1860);  and  a  portion  of  the  second  as  OMiSou<A 
Leaflet  No.  166  (Boston,  1908),  with  the  title.  The 
Law  of  Nature  in  Government, 
Bibuoorapbt:    W.  B.  Spngue,  Annal$  of  the  American 

Pulpit,  i.  18S-189,  New  York,  1859;  A.  E.  Dunning,  Con- 
in  America,  pp.  197.  207,  31S-219,  270,  ib. 


1S94;  W.  Wftlksr.  Creede  and  PUdferma  of  Carnqngaekmai- 
iem,  pp.  470.  490-494,  ib.  1893;  idem,  in  Awurieam,  ChmA 
Hietory  Seriee,  iiL  209-212.  307.  ib.  1894;  F.  F.  Wsteo, 
Ipemeh  im  Ae  MaaaaehuaelU  Ba^  Cotomit,  Ipswieb.  190& 

WISBMAH,   HICHOLAS  PATRICK  STEPHEH: 
First  Roman  archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  canli- 
nal;  b.  at  Seville  Aug.  2, 1802;  d.  at  London  Feb. 
15, 1865.   His  father,  an  Irish  merchant  who  had  set- 
tled in  Spain,  died  in  1804,  when  the  family  returned 
to  Ireland.   The  future  cardinal  studied  at  St.  Cutb- 
bert's  College,  Ushaw  (near  Durham),  Rngl^nH, 
1810-18,  and  then  at  the  En^ish  College,  Rome; 
and  though  he  states  that  at  St.  Cuthbert's  he  was 
"  dull  and  stupid,  and  never  said  a  clever  or  witty 
thing,"  he  was  a  diligent  and  good  student,  and  in 
Rome  his  career  was  brilliant  in  scholarship.     He 
received  minor  orders  before  leaving  England,  be- 
came doctor  in  divinity  in  Rome,  1824,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  Mar.,  1825.    He  asmsted  the  Abbate 
Molsa  in  the  compilation  of  a  Syriac  grammar  and 
lexicon  and  pursued  independent  studies  in  oriental 
languages,  became  vice-rector  of  the  English  Col- 
lege, Nov.,  1827,  was  nominated  professor  super- 
numerary of  Hebrew  and  Syro-Chaldaic  in  the 
archigymnasium  of  the  Sapienza,  Oct.,  1828,  and 
became  rector  of  the  English  College  the  same  year. 
In  1840  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  appointed  him  coad- 
jutor to  Dr.  Walsh,  vicar-apostoUc  in  England,  and 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Melipotamus  in  parti- 
buSf  and  made  president  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Os- 
cott  (in  Staffordshire,  4  m.  n.  of  Birmingham).    In 
1847  he  visited  Rome,  returning  to  England  the 
next  year  as  the  pope's  diplomatic  envoy  to  Lord 
Palmerston.    In  1849  he  succeeded  Walsh  as  vicar- 
apostolic.    On  Sept.  20,  1850,  Pius  IX.  issued  an 
apostolic  letter  announcing  the  restoration  of  the 
hierarchy  in  England,  and  by  a  brief  at  the  same  time 
he  elevated  Wiseman  (who  had  been  summoned  to 
Rome)  to  the  archbishopric  of  Westminster.     He 
was  created  cardinal  the  next  day  with  the  title  of 
St.  Pudentiana.    The  news  was  not  acceptable  in 
Eng^d,  and  feeling  ran  so  high  that  in  1851  par- 
liament forbade  Roman  Catholics  to  assume  the  title 
of  bishop  in  the  country,  but  the  law  remained  in- 
operative and  was  repealed  in  1872.    Wiseman  pos- 
sessed undoubted  scholarly  and  intellectual  abili- 
ties (his  linguistic  attainments  were  remarkable), 
and  he  was  gifted  with  a  suave  manner  and,  in  gen- 
eral, with  good  judgment.    By  the  end  of  his  four- 
teen years'  archiepiscopate  he  had  in  large  measure 
lived  down  the  prejudices  and  passion  of  its  begin- 
ning, as  he  also  ultimately  overcame  opposition 
which  at  times  developed  on  the  part  of  his  bishops 
and  others  of  his  own  communion.    He  won  a  hi^ 
reputation  as  a  preacher  early  in  his  career  in  Rmne, 
and  later,  in  England,  he  was  much  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  on  literary,  artistic,  and  social  questions. 

Besides  sermons,  pastoral  letters,  addresses,  etc, 
he  published:  Hone  Syriaca^  seu  eommentationee  et 
anecdota  res  vd  litteras  Syriacas  spedantia  (Rome, 
1828);  On  the  Connection  between  Science  <md  Re- 
vealed Religion  (2  vols.,  London,  1836),  twelve  lec- 
tures, dealing  chiefly  with  geology,  originally  deliv- 
ered in  the  drawing-room  of  Cardinal  Thomas  Weld 
in  Rome  during  Lent,  1835;  Twelve  Lectures  on  the 
Principal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
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olie  Church  (1836),  first  delivered  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Sardinian  embassy  in  London;  Eight  Lectures 
on  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Bleeeed 
Eucharist  (1836);  Pour  LecHares  an  the  Offices  and 
Cerenumiee  of  Hdy  Week  as  Performed  in  the  Papal 
Chapel  (1837);  High  Chtareh  Claims  (1841),  articles 
from  The  DtMin  Review  relating  to  the  Oxford  move- 
ment (at  its  height  at  the  time;  Wiseman's  writings 
had  much  influence  in  its  development;  John  Henry 
Newman  and  Richard  Hurrell  Froude  [qq.v.]  had 
been  in  consultation  with  him  in  Rome  as  early  as 
1833,  and  from  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Eng- 
land), and  a  public  letter  to  Newman  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Tract  XC;  Three  Lectures  on  the  CatluH 
lie  Hierarchy  Deltoered  in  St,  George*8,  Southuoark 
(1851),  explanatory  of  his  new  position  as  arch- 
bishop of  Westminster;  Essays  on  Various  Subjects 
(3  vols.,  1853;  new  ed.  with  biographical  introduc- 
tion by  J.  Murphy,  1888),  chiefly  from  The  DMin 
Review;  Pabioktf  or  the  Church  of  the  Catacombs 
(1854),  a  story  of  the  third  century,  widely  trans- 
lated, and  a  Roman  Catholic  classic;  RecoUections 
of  the  Last  Pour  Popes  (1858);  The  Hidden  Gem 
(1858),  a  two-act  drama;  a  volume  of  sermons,  leo- 
tures,  and  addresses  delivered  on  a  pubUo  tour 
through  Ireland  in  1858  (1859) ;  and  Sermons  on  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Dublm,  1864).  With  Daniel 
O'Connell  and  Michael  Joseph  Quin  he  founded 
The  DMin  Retriew  in  May,  1836. 
Bibuoobafbt:  W.  Ward.  Lt/«  and  Timea  of  Cardinal  Tfia*- 
man^  2  vols.,  Londcm,  1897;  Q.  White.  Memoir  of  ,  .  . 
Cardinal  Wiionutn,  ib.  1865;  W.  P.  Ward,  Ten  Pereonal 
Stvdiee,  New  York,  1006;  DNB,  bd.  243-246;  E.  Stoek, 
Bnoluh  Church  in  the  19th  Century,  pp.  36-^6.  42.  Londan. 
1910;  F.  W.  Coiniah,  Bngtieh  Church  in  the  19th  Century 
i.  274.  337-342.  ib.  1910. 

WISHART,  6E0R6E:  Name  of  two  Scotch 
notables. 

1.  Scotch  Reformer;  b.  1513  (7);  burned  at  the 
stake  at  St.  Andrews  Mar.  1,  1546.  He  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Wishart  of  Fittarrow  (near  Mont- 
rose), but  little  or  nothing  is  known  with  certainty 
as  to  his  early  history.  In  1538,  while  master  of  the 
grammar-school  in  Montrose,  he  was  summoned 
by  John  Hepburn,  bishop  of  Brechin,  for  teaching 
his  scholars  the  Greek  New  Testament  (Greek  be- 
ing at  this  period  almost  unknown  in  Scotland), 
and  to  save  his  life  was  obliged  to  flee  to  England. 
In  1539  he  again  got  into  trouble  in  Bristol  for 
preaching — according  to  the  contemporary  testi- 
mony of  the  Mayor  of  BristoTs  Calendar  (Camden 
Society  PMications,  new  ser.,  v.,  p.  55,  London, 
1872)--that  there  is  no  imputation  of  the  "  merit  ** 
of  Christ  to  men.  His  teaching  was  pronounced  to 
be  heretical  by  Thomas  Cranmer  (q.v.)  and  other 
prelates,  and  he  made  a  public  recantation  at  Can- 
terbury. He  seems  to  have  Uved  abroad,  chiefly  in 
Grermany  and  Switzerland,  from  1539  to  1542.  In 
1543  he  was  again  in  Eng^d  and  a  member  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  The  next  year, 
probably,  he  ventured  back  to  his  native  country 
and  began  to  preach  what  he  regarded  as  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity  in  Montrose, 
Dundee,  Ayra^bire,  Leith,  and  elsewhere.  East 
Lothian  was  the  scene  of  his  last  labors,  and  the 
crowning  result  of  his  evangelistic  work  was  the 


conversion  of  John  Knox,  who  at  the  time  was  still 
a  Roman  priest  but  already  prepossessed  in  favor  of 
the  new  doctrines,  and  was  tutor  to  the  families  of 
two  of  the  landed  gentry  of  that  county. 

Early  in  Jan.,  1546,  after  preaching  in  Hadding- 
ton, Wishart,  at  the  instigation  of  Cardinal  David 
Beaton  (q.v.),  was  apprehended  at  Ormiston  House 
by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who,  after  promising  to 
protect  him  from  violence,  surrendered  him  to  the 
regent,  Arran,  and  to  the  cardinal.  The  latter  im- 
prisoned him  in  his  castle  at  St.  Andrews.  On  Feb. 
28  Wishart  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  the  next 
day  was  iUegally  burned  without  the  sanction  of 
the  regent.  He  died  with  unflinching  courage  and 
with  the  prasrer  to  his  Lord  to  **  forgive  them  that 
have  condemned  me  to  death  this  day  ignorantly." 
His  alleged  prophecy  that  "  he  who  feedeth  his  eyes 
with  my  torments  [Beaton]  shaU,  within  few  days, 
be  hanged  out  at  the  same  window  to  be  seen  with 
as  much  ignominy  as  he  now  leaneth  there  in  pride  " 
is  not  contained  in  the  earUest  account  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom (1547),  in  Knox's  History,  or  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Foxe's  Acts,  The  earliest  reference  occurs 
in  a  reprint  of  Foxe's  work  (1570),  which  has  a 
marginal  note  **  Mr.  George  Wishart  prophesieth  of 
the  death  of  the  cardinal."  George  Buchanan  {Re- 
rum  Scoticarum  historia,  p.  178,  Edinburgh,  1582) 
expands  this  alleged  prophecy  into  a  saying  similar 
to  the  traditional  utterance,  which  first  occurs  in 
David  Buchanan's  edition  of  Knox's  History  (1644), 
p.  171.  The  tradition  of  the  prophecy  grew,  pre- 
sumably, out  of  Wishart's  warning  to  the  prelates 
that  if  they  would  not  convert  themselves  from  their 
wicked  error  there  should  hastily  come  upon  them 
the  wrath  of  God  (Knox,  History ,  ut  sup.,  p.  170). 
The  imauthenticity  of  Wishart's  alleged  prophecy 
of  Beaton's  death  **  within  few  days  "  removes  one 
foundation  of  the  charge  that  he  was  implicated  in 
the  assassination  of  the  cardinal — a  charge  first 
made  by  Thomas  Dempster  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury (HisL  ecd.  gentis  Scotorum,  Bannatyne  Club 
ed.,  ii.  599,  Edinburgh,  1829).  Other  alleged  groimds 
are  mere  conjectures,  and  the  cardinal  can  have 
had  no  suspicion  of  Wishart's  complicity  or  he  would 
have  brought  it  forward  to  secure  the  regent's  sanc- 
tion of  the  execution.  No  contemporary  writer  sug- 
gests such  complicity,  and  it  is  hardly  compatible 
with  Wishart's  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
judges. 

S.  Bishop  of  Edmburgh;  b.inEastLothiand599; 
d.  in  Edmburgh  July  25  (7),  1671.  He  belonged  to 
the  Wisharts  of  Logie  in  Forfarshire,  and  was  edu- 
cated, at  least  in  part,  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh for  the  Scottish  Church  during  the  period 
when  Presbyterianism  was  being  superseded  by 
episcopacy,  to  which,  both  from  family  connections 
and  personal  predilections,  he  was  inclined.  He 
was  minister  of  Monifieth,  Forfarshire,  1625-26, 
whence  he  was  translated  to  the  second  charge  of 
St.  Andrews.  When  the  general  assembly  of  1638 
renounced  episcopacy,  deposed  the  bishops,  and 
imposed  the  Covenant  (see  Henderson,  Alexan- 
der), ^^^shart,  who  would  not  sign  the  covenant, 
withdrew  to  England  and  was  deposed  in  1639  for 
desertion  of  his  parish.  As  compensation  he  was 
appointed  to  two  lectureships  in  Newcastle  churehes. 
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but,  when  the  town  was  captured  by  General  Leslie 
in  1644,  his  house  was  plundered  and  he  was  sent  a 
captive  to  Edinburgh.  In  1645,  having  been  sent  to 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  then  everywhere  victo- 
rious, with  other  royalist  prisoners  to  plead  for  royal 
clemency,  he  appears  to  have  joined  the  family  of 
Montrose  as  chaplain.  He  continued  with  him  to 
the  dose  of  the  campaign,  and  then  accompanied 
him  abroad.  After  the  fall  of  Montrose  (1650),  he 
received  protection  and  favor  from  Elizabeth,  queen 
of  Bohemia,  sister  of  Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration 
he  retiumed  to  England,  obtained  the  rectory  of 
Newcastle,  and  in  1662  was  promoted  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Edinburgh. 

Wishart's  character  is  very  differently  repre- 
sented by  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians. 
Robert  Wodrow  says  he  was  notoriously  profane,  a 
drunkard,  and  the  author  of  **  lascivious  poems  " 
which  "gave  scandal  to  all  the  world."  Bishop 
Keith  calls  him  "  a  person  of  great  religion,"  and 
says  that,  when  the  unfortunate  rising  at  Pentland 
failed,  he  interested  himself  to  obtain  mercy  for  the 
taptive  insurgents;  and,  "  having  been  a  prisoner 
himself,  he  was  always  careful  at  ^ich  dinner  to  send 
away  the  first  mess  to  the  prisoners."  The  "  lasci- 
vious poems  "  referred  to  by  Wodrow,  have  never 
been  discovered.  The  bishop  was  an  elegant  Latin- 
ist  and  a  man  of  general  literary  ability.  His  dtdd 
writing  was  a  Latin  history  of  a  campaign  in  Soot- 


land  under  Montrose  (composed  at  the  Hague; 
Amsterdam  [?],  1647).  He  also  ieit  in  manuscript  a 
second  part  completing  the  life  of  his  patron.  Tht 
work  has  often  been  translated  and  reprinted  (text, 
transl.,  and  notes,  by  A.  D.  Murdoch  and  H.  F.  M. 
Simpson,  London,  1893). 

W.  Lsst*    Revised  by  Henrt  Cowan. 

Bibuoobafbt:  On  1  ooosult:  John  Knox,  Work;  ed.  D 
Lainc.  vol.  i.  paarim,  Edinbttish.  1864;  T.  MeCrie,  Lift 
of  John  Knox,  Edinbuish,  1841;  P.  Lorimer,  SeatH^ 
B^formaHont  pp.  90-165,  London,  1860;  D.  Hay  Flem- 
inc.  MaHifn  and  Confeuars  of  St.  Andrew,  1887;  DSB, 
bdl.  248-261.  For  and  acainat  Wishart's  complicity  in 
tlie  aaaasBination  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  oonault:  P.  F. 
Tyttor,  ffiat.  of  SeoUand,  vol.  v.,  chap,  v.,  EdinbuTBh. 
1834;  Wdr,  in  North  Britiah  Review,  1868;  J.  H.  ButIdd. 
Hui.  of  BeoUand,  vol.  iii.,  chap,  xzxvi.,  Ixxidaa.  1873; 
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WITCHCRAFT  AND  WITCH  TRIALS. 


I.  General  HIatoiy. 

Official  Deliveranoea  Prior  to  the 

Refoimation  (S  1). 
Official  Responsibility  and  Private 

Discussion  (S  2). 
Individual  Opposition  (S  3). 
Buperatation  Al)oiished;  Survivals 

(J  4). 


XI.  Jn  Great  Britain  and  the  American 
Colonies. 

Legal  Provisicms  against  'Witch- 
craft (S  1). 

Classes  Affected  by  the  Belief  (S  2). 

Prosecutions  in  Great  Britain  (S  3). 


L  Oenenl  Hlftory:    In  primitive  belief  the  witch 
is  a  peFBon  who  by  supernatural  means  injures  the 
possessions  of  her  neighbors  or  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  district,  directing  her  destructive  activity  particu- 
larly against  the  com  and  wine  and  cattle  and  what 
nourishes  the  cattle.    Witchcraft  is  in  general  the 
accomplishment  of  some  purpose  throu^  the  help 
of   supernatural   means,    particularly 
X.  Official  through    subordinated    spirits    with 
Deliver-     which  alliance  is  made.     It  involves 
ances  Prior  belirf  in  such  spirits  and  in  the  possi- 
to  the  Ref-  bility  of  entering  into  association  with 
ormation.   them  and  in  a  practical  philosophy  of 
magic  (see  Magic).  But  these  deatings 
may  upon  such  grounds  as  the  injury  done  to  others 
be  regarded  as  punishable  oflfenses,  especially  under 
the  control  of  a  religion  of  revelation.     But  the 
better  ground  for  interdiction  of  these  practises  lies 
in  the  essential  impiety  and  idolatry  which  witch- 
craft involves.    On  this  ground  witchcraft  was  for- 
>  bidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xviii.  10  sqq.), 
and  also  by  the  early  Christian  Church  either  on 
the  ground  of  the  emptiness  of  the  practise  or  of 
its  positive  godlessness  and  commerce  with  the  devil. 
A  less  strenuous  opposition  was  begun  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  as,  for  example,  at  the  Synod  of  Reis- 
bach  (799  a.d.),  where  rules  of  penance  were  made 
for  women  convicted  of  witchcraft,  but  capital  pun- 


Eariy  Prosecutions  in  the 

(J  4). 
Hie  Salem  Episode;    Eariy  Stai^ 

(S5). 
The  Later  Staces  and  End  (I  6). 
The  Financial  and  Moral  "EBeeta 

($7). 
Psychological  Problems  (i  8). 

ishment  was  prohibited  (Hefele,  ConciliengesckichUf 
iii.  730).  John  of  Damascus  occupied  a  similar 
standpoint  in  his  writing  **  Concerning  Dragons  and 
Witches  "  (MPG,  xciv.  1699-1604),  in  treating  of 
the  superstitions  among  Jews  and  Saracens;  and  to 
the  same  purport  may  be  cited  Agobard  of  Lyon  (d. 
840  A.D.)  and  John  of  Salisbury  (d.  1180  a.d.),  all 
holding  witchcraft  to  be  a  delusion.  At  the  be^pn- 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  the  erection  of  the 
Inquisition  the  use  of  magic  and  heresy  were  re- 
ganied  as  two  sides  of  the  same  offense  and  as  the 
desertion  of  God  for  the  service  of  evil  spirits.  Yet 
this  very  action  of  the  Inquisition  diffused  and 
strengthened  the  superstition.  Gr^oiy  IX.,  draw- 
ing his  information  from  Conrad  of  Marburg,  in  a 
bull  of  the  year  1231  invoked  the  use  of  civil  pun- 
ishment against  heretical  associations  at  the  meet- 
ings of  which  the  devil  appeared  as  a  toad  or  a  ghost 
or  a  black  cat.  Dominican  theologians  were,  how- 
ever, the  principal  diffusers  of  belief  in  these  meet- 
ings with  the  devil  and  of  the  superstitions  of  incvbi 
and  succubi,  going  back  to  Augustine,  "  City  of 
God,''  XV.  23.  The  Dominican  inquisitor  Nicolas 
Eymericus  wrote  in  1376  his  Directorium  inquisiio- 
riumf  setting  forth  the  use  of  magic  as  heretical,  and 
stigmatizing  those  who  used  it  as  infiddea,  supersti- 
iioaif  apostaUEf  and  subject  to  the  Inquisition.  In- 
nocent VIII.  in  his  bull  of  1484  renewed  the  provi- 
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fiionB  which  brought  witches  under  the  judgment  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  in- 
quisitors upon  the  basis  of  the  close  relationship 
between  witchcraft  and  heresy  (the  text  of  the  bull 
Ib  in  G.  RoskoCF,  Getchichte  dea  TevfeU,  Leipsic,  1869, 
li.  222-225).  Supplementing  these  directions  there 
was  put  forth  under  the  Dominican  inquisitors 
Jacob  Sprenger  and  Heinrich  Krfimer  a  great  work 
directing  the  process  of  inquiry  into  witchcraft, 
vis.,  the  celebrated  MaUeua  mdleficarum  (Cologne, 
1489,  and  very  frequently  thereafter),  the  title  of 
which  notes  as  a  peculiarity  that  the  practise  of  lea- 
guing with  the  devil  was  charged  principally  upon 
women.  The  first  book  shows  the  proof  of  the  oc- 
currence of  the  offense  and  its  detestability  accord- 
ing to  Deut.  xviii.  and  Lev.  xix.~xx.,  and  cites  Au- 
gustine, St.  Thomas,  and  experience.  The  second 
book  continues  along  the  line  of  experience  and  di- 
rects in  the  methods  of  detecting,  dismissing,  and 
curing  the  evUs.  The  third  book  introduces  the 
matter  of  tdals  and  punishments.  While  the  or- 
dinary tribunals  are  competent,  the  union  of  heresy 
and  witchcraft  makes  the  inquisitors'  duty  plain, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  wait  for  an  accuser;  the  wit- 
nesses need  not  be  named;  a  counsel  for  defense 
was  not  necessary,  indeed  if  such  a  one  were  too  seal- 
ouB  he  might  be  suspected  of  complicity  in  the 
offense;  instruments  of  torture  are  suggested.  The 
authority  most  quoted  by  this  book  is  the  Formir 
caritu  of  Johann  Nider  (d.  1438),  dependent  upon 
Wisd.  Sol.,  vi.  6. 

Thus  a  few  centuries  before  the  Reformation,  in 
I>art  under  direct  stimulus  from  the  popes,  there  was 
a  great  increase  of  belief  in  witches  and  of  prosecu- 
tion of  those  charged  with  the  offense. 
3.  Official  Modem  apologies  for  the  bull  of  Inno- 
Responsi-   cent  VIII.  miss  the  mark  altogether  in 
bility  and   view  of  the  chain  of  deliverances  from 
Private     the  papal  chair,   including  those  of 
Discussion.  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  and 
Hadrian  VI.     That  the  sponsors  for 
the  Reformation  made  no  point  of  opposing  specifi- 
cally the  attack  upon  witchcraft  even  in  the  coun- 
tries evangelised  rests  upon  the  general  background 
of  conception  of  such  pos^bilities  as  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  ministry  during  the  last  two  centuries 
prior  to  the  Reformation.    The  Elector  August  of 
Saxony  included  in  his  criminal  code  of  1572  as  a 
capital  offense  "  that  anyone  should  forget  his  Chris- 
tian faith  and  make  an  agreement  with  the  devil." 
W&chter  speaks  of  the  epidemic  of  witchcraft  which 
broke  out  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  resulted  in  the  prosecution  of  thou- 
sands of  unfortunates;  and  when  the  spread  of  the 
epidemic  into  France,  Italy,  Spain,  the  Ne^erlands, 
and  England  is  taken  into  accoimt,  the  victims  com- 
ing not  only  out  of  the  Catholic  but  out  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church,  the  estimate  of  many  thousands  is 
not  beyond  boimds.    Not  the  least  guilty  part  of 
the  process  was  the  secularizing  of  the  trials,  i.e.,  the 
turning  of  the  trials  over  to  the  civil  power,  which 
took  place  in  Protestant  coimtries  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.    The  earlier  dependence  upon 
"  Italian  habit  and  teaching  "  continued,  and  the 
conception  was  fostered  by  the  makers  of  the  con- 
fessions as  a  part  of  orthodox  belief,  while  among 


the  masses  of  the  people  the  superstition  had  the 
strongest  hold.  Among  the  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
rists who  sought  to  justify  the  experiences  of  the 
witch  trials  by  philosophical  principles  were  Jean 
Bodin  (Magorum  dcBmanomaniaf  Basel,  1579),  Peter 
Binsfdd,  the  suffragan  bishop  of  Treves,  the  Jesuit 
Martin  del  Rio  of  Antwerp  {DiaquiaiHonea  vuigica, 
Louvain,  1599),  and  Georg  Stengel  of  Ingolstadt 
(d.  1651,  De  judiciis).  On  the  F^testant  side  the 
subject  was  discussed  by  the  Heidelberg  physician 
Thomas  Erastus  (RepeHtio  diaputationia  de  lamiia 
aeu  atrigUmaf  Basel,  1578);  James  I.  of  England 
(DcBmonologie,  Edinburgh,  1597),  and  especially 
Benedict  Carpzov  (Practicas  novca  .  .  .  rerum  erimr 
inaliunif  Leipsic,  1635). 

In  recent  times  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  joined  in  showing  the  imreality  at  the  basis  of 
this  series  of  conceptions.    It  is  due  to  the  work  of 

a  Bonn  professor  of  medicine,  C.  Bins, 

3.  Individual  that  a  series  of  Protestant  opposera  of 

Opposition,  witch  trials  have  become  known  as  in 

past  centuries  exerting  their  powers  in 
this  direction.  Thus  the  Lutheran  Joluum  Weier 
(d.  1588)  wrote  the  oldest  Latin  treatise  against  the 
practise  of  trjring  witches  (De  proBatiffiia  damonum, 
Frankfort,  1566),  and  he  had  several  doughty  follow- 
ers during  the  sixteenth  century.  Similarly  the  Gei^ 
man  Protestant  John  Ewich,  physician  at  Bremen 
(1584),  Johann  Georg  Ckkielmann,  professor  of  law 
at  Rostock,  and  Augustin  Lerchheimer,  professor  at 
Heidelberg  {Ckriatlich  Bedencken  und  Erinnerung 
von  Zavberei,  Heidelberg,  1585,  new  ed.,  Strasburg, 
1888),  as  well  as  the  En^ish  Reginald  Scot  (d.  1599; 
The  Diacovery  of  Witchcraft,  London,  1584,  reprint, 
1886),  energeti(^y  opposed  the  burning  of  witches. 
The  Arminian  preacher  J.  Greve,  of  Amheim  in 
Holland  (Tribunal  r^ormaium,  1622),  was  another 
forerunner  of  the  Jesuits  Tanner  and  Spee.  Tan- 
ner's Theclogia  achohatica  appeared  in  4  vols.,  In- 
golstadt, 1626,  and  Spec's  book  was  five  years 
later,  both  protesting  against  the  prosecution  of  the 
witches.  The  same  cause  was  espoused  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Balthasar  Bekker 
(De  Betoverde  WerM,  Leeuwarden,  1691),  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  by  Christian  Thomasius 
(Thaaea  de  crimine  tnagia,  Halle,  1701). 

The  century  of  the  Aufkldrung  was  not  quite  free 
from  official  execution  of  witches  on  Gcnnan  or 
German-Swiss  territory.  In  WUrzburg  in  1749 
occurred  the  burning  of  the  nun  Marie  Renate 

Singer,  in  Menmiingen  in  1775  the  be- 

4.  Super-   heading  of  Anna  Maria  Schwfigelin, 

stition      and  in  1782  that  of  the  serving-maid 

Abolished;  Anna  Gdldi  at  Glarus.    Since  then  the 

Survivals,   dreadful  epidemic  seems  to  have  died 

out,  at  least  from  European  lands. 
But  in  Roman  Catholic  Middle  and  South  America 
prosecution  for  witchcraft  has  survived  almost  to 
the  present.  Execution  by  burning  for  the  alleged 
crime  was  visited  upon  a  woman  at  Camargo  in 
Mexico  in  1860,  upon  a  woman  and  her  son  in  San 
Juan  de  Jacobo  in  the  Mexican  state  of  Sinaloa  in 
1874,  and  upon  a  woman,  after  frequent  castigation, 
in  the  market-place  of  a  city  of  Peru  in  1888.  That 
this  should  be  the  case  under  Roman  Catholic  dom- 
ination is  not  surprising  when  it  is  recalled  that  a 
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I  basis  is  laid  for  it  in  the  Thomistic  theology,  which 
is  practically  the  officially  recogniced  and  normative 
system  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church. 

(O.  ZQcKumf.) 

IL  In  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Colonies: 
The  betief  in  witchcraft  was  one  of  the  earUest  de- 
lusions entertained  by  man  under  the  primitive 
dualism  which  events  in  the  sphere  of  nature  made 
to  appear  so  much  a  matter  of  course 

X.  Legal    (see  Comparative  Reuoion,  VI.,  1, 

Provisions  a,  §§  4-5).    That  legislation  under  the 
t  against     earlier  civilizations  should  take  cog- 

Witchcraft  nizance  of  it  was  equally  a  matter  of 
course.  Thus  Hammurabi  (see  Ham- 
MUBABi  AND  His  CoDB,  XL,  §  2;  cf.  DB,  extra  vol.; 
p.  599)  began  his  codified  legislation  with  two  sec- 
tions dealing  with  the  subject,  and  the  Brahman 
and  Zoroastrian  legislation  has  much  to  say  on  it. 
Under  Christianity  the  basis  of  the  synodical,  papal, 
and  scholastic  pronouncements  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  was  found  in  the  Mosaic  and  pro- 
phetic denunciations  (e.g.,  Ex.  xxii.  18;  Deut.  xviii. 
10-11;  Micah  v.  12).  The  Biblical  interdiction  to- 
gether with  the  renmants  of  heathen  superstition 
aided  in  perpetuating  the  belief;  and  this  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  educated,  especially  the  clergy, 
were  so  prominent  in  the  actual  outbreaks  which 
occiured  like  epidemics.  In  Western  Europe  the 
seventeenth  century  may  be  described  as  the  era  of 
the  witchcraft  delusions,  exemplified  by  the  execu- 
tion of  seventy  persons  in  Sweden  in  1670,  while 
1,000  are  reported  to  have  been  executed  in  a  single 
province  in  Italy  in  one  year.  This  epidemic  period 
was  anticipated  by  sporadic  prosecutions  of  witches 
in  the  previous  century.  In  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  North  American  colonies  the  actual  prosecu- 
tions were  based  on  legal  provisions  which  were  pro- 
vided from  time  to  time,  beginning  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  England  witchcraft,  defined  as  a  com- 
pact made  by  man  or  woman  wilii  Satan,  was  made 
a  felony  in  1541  under  King  Henry  VIII.  (33  Henry 
VIII.,  chap.  8),  and  this  act  was  extended  imder 
Elizabeth  in  1562.  The  volume  of  James  I.  referred 
to  above  was  partly  the  occasion  of  the  new  act  of 
parliament  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (1603;  1 
James  I.,  chap.  12)  exactly  defining  the  crime.  A 
well-known  legal  authority  (M.  Dalton,  The  Coun^ 
trey  Justice^  London,  1618,  latest  ed.,  1746)  had  a 
chapter  on  witchcraft  aiming  to  define  exactly  the 
marks  on  the  body  of  a  witch.  In  Scotland  the  first 
act  on  the  subject  was  dated  1563,  amended  1649, 
under  which  the  clergy  were  often  the  instruments 
of  justice  and  presbyteries  frequently  the  petition- 
ers for  the  same.  The  repeal  of  the  laws  in  England 
and  Scotland  in  1735  evoked  many  and  persistent 
protests  from  high  and  low.  Massachusetts  in  1641 
made  witchcraft  a  capital  offense;  Connecticut  fol- 
lowed in  December,  1642;  and  in  1655  New  Haven 
Colony  based  a  similar  law  explicitly  upon  Ex.  xxii. 
18;  Lev.  xx.  27;  and  Deut.  xviii.  10-11. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  witchcraft 
prosecutions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, due  in  part  to  the  Biblical  basis,  is  the  emi- 
nence of  those  in  Chiu'ch,  State,  science,  and  society, 
who  supported  by  voice  and  act  the  idea  itself 
and  the   civil   procedure   against  witches.     Thus 


Cranmer,  in  1549  {Articles  of  VisUation),  enjoined 

the  clergy  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  practise 

of  witchcraft.     Bishop  Jewel  in  a  ser- 

2.  Classes  mon  before  Queen  Elisabeth  in  1558 
Affected     lamented  the  multiplication  of  witches. 

by         Richard     Baxter's    Certainty    of    the 
the  Belief.   Worlda  ofSpirite  (London,  1691)  place? 

him  on  record  to  the  same  effect.  Cot- 
ton Mather  in  New  England,  who  served  on  a  com- 
mission to  advise  the  special  court  which  tried  the 
cases  and  suggested  caution  in  accepting  certain 
lines  of  evidence  offered  (though  on  grounds  which 
emphasise  the  extravagance  of  the  superstition), 
approved  after  six  executions  at  Salem  the  evidence 
and  the  convictions  which  resulted  so  fatally  {Dis- 
course  on  the  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  Boston, 
1693).  The  offense  was  understood  as  cognizable 
in  courts  of  justice  by  great  Engli.sh  jurists  like  Sir 
Edward  Coke  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  while  Lord 
Bacon  and  Sir  Henry  More  gave  utterance  to  their 
belief  in  the  reality  of  compacts  made  between  hu- 
man beings  and  Satan.  WiUiam  Penn  is  reported 
to  have  sat  as  justice  at  the  trial  of  two  Swedish 
women  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  they  escaped 
only  through  a  technicality  in  the  proceedings. 
Physicians  diagnosed  cases  as  due  to  witchcraft 
The  pronouncement  of  Dr.  Griggs,  the  Salem  village 
physician  in  the  case  of  the  "  afflicted  "  children  of 
that  place,  is  responsible  in  large  part  for  the  prosecu- 
tions which  made  it  notorious,  in  which,  between 
Mar.  and  Sept.,  1692,  nineteen  were  hanged  and 
one  was  pressed  to  death.  While  among  the  people 
the  opinions  of  the  educated  were  reflected  with  a 
thousand  weird  and  fantastic  enlargements. 

Under  the  Scotch  statutes  in  Aberdeen  in  1597 
twenty-four  persons  were  btuned  at  the  stake  for 
this  offense.     At  Prestonpans  (?)  Isobel  Grierson 

met  the  same  fate  in  1607,  a  part  of 

3.  Prose-    the  evidence  being  that  she  had  ap- 
cutions  in  peared  in  the  form  of  a  cat  to  work 

Great  her  evil  deeds.  In  1617  twenty-seven 
Britain,  persons  were  executed  in  Aberdeen  or 
the  vicinity;  in  1622  Margaret  Wallace 
suffered  death,  her  accuser  being  the  minister  at 
Garmunnock;  and  an  intimate  of  hers,  Alexander 
Hunter  or  Hatteraic,  shortly  after  suffered  death; 
Alice  Nisbet  was  executed  at  Hilton  in  1632.  In  the 
same  vicinity  the  year  1643  saw  several  executions, 
some  of  them  by  mobs,  one  by  the  awful  penalty  of 
pressing  to  death.  Ninety  women  are  reported  to 
have  been  hanged  in  Scotland  in  1645,  and  120  in 
1661.  Possibly  the  last  execution  for  this  cause  in 
that  country  was  that  of  Little  Dean  at  Dornoch 
in  1722.  In  England  the  authority  of  King  James 
I.  gave  increased  currency  to  the  belief  in  witches. 
In  1645-47  the  infamous  witch-finder,  Matthew 
Hopkins,  ran  his  horrible  course,  and  in  that  time 
in  Suffolk  and  Essex  200  witches  were  tried  and 
most  of  them  executed  (J.  Howell,  FamUiar  Letters, 
1645,  10th  ed.,  Aberdeen,  1753).  In  1664  two 
women  were  tried  in  Suffolk  before  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  who  then  affirmed  the  certainty  of  the  fact  of 
witchcraft. 

When  in  the  mother  country  there  was  mani- 
fested among  all  classes  so  lively  a  sense  of  the  sup- 
posedly supernatural,  reenforced  by  offidal  prose- 
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cution  and  executions,  it  is  not  surpming  that 

the  infection  should  have  found  lodgment  in  the 

colonies  where  contact  with  Indian  su- 

4.  Barly    perstition  was  so  close.    The  legal  pro- 

Prosacn-  visions  already  dted  are  an  index  of 
tions  in  the  pubUc  official  opinion.    The  first  victim 

Colonies,  in  the  colonies,  so  far  as  extant  testi- 
mony goes,  was  Alse  Young  (not  Mary 
Johnson)  in  Windsor,  Conn,  (in  all  probability  tlra 
case  referred  to  by  J.  Winthrop,  History  of  New 
England,  ed.  J.  Savage,  ii.  374,  Boston,  1853).  Mar- 
garet (or  Martha)  Jones,  against  whom  suspicion 
was  raised  in  part  by  her  skill  in  the  use  of  healing 
herbs,  was  hanged  in  Boston  in  1648;  and  Ann 
Hibbins,  widow  of  a  reputable  merchant  of  the  same 
city,  was  executed  June  19,  1656.  Mrs.  Bassett 
suffered  the  death  penalty  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  in 
1651,  Mrs.  Enapp  at  Fairfield  in  the  same  colony  in 
1653  (this  was  a  particularly  malignant  case); 
Nathaniel  and  Rebecca  Greensmith  were  hanged  at 
Hartford  in  Jan.,  1662,  the  wife  after  a  "  confession  " 
in  which  she  implicated  her  husband.  The  most 
important  case,  however,  not  in  itself  but  because 
it  was  in  great  part  the  inciting  cause  of  the  Salem 
outbreak,  was  that  of  Mrs.  Glover,  executed  in  Bos- 
ton Nov.  16,  1688,  for  bewitching  the  four  children, 
aged,  respectively,  thirteen,  eleven,  seven,  and  five, 
of  a  Boston  mason  named  Goodwin.  The  account 
of  the  antics  of  these  children,  and  of  part  of  the 
legal  proceedings  which  followed,  given  by  Cotton 
Mather  (Memorable  Providences  Rdating  to  Wilchr 
craji  and  Poeseesion,  Boston,  1689)  illustrates  the 
hold  which  this  beUef  had  among  the  intelligent,  as 
well  as  the  credulity  which  could  induce  belief  in 
impossible  happenings.  These  children,  according 
to  Mather,  barked  like  dogs  and  purred  or  mewed 
like  cats;  they  fell  into  strange  contortions;  one 
of  them  cried  out  that  she  was  being  strangled,  or 
that  a  chain  bound  her  leg,  or  that  she  was  in  an 
oven,  while  the  phjrsical  manifestations  of  choking, 
lameness,  or  perspiration  were  evident  to  bear  out 
the  statements.  "  Yea,  they  would  fly  like  Geeae; 
and  be  carried  with  an  incredible  Swiftness  thro' 
the  a/ir,  having  but  just  their  Toes  now  and  then 
upon  the  ground,  their  Arms  waved  like  the  Wings 
of  a  Bird  " — so  reports  Mr.  Matherl  One  of  the 
children  manifested  an  unnatural  precocity  and 
pertness  in  her  intercourse  with  Mr.  Mather,  who 
undertook  to  exorcise  her,  playing  upon  his  antipa- 
thies with  astounding  cunning.  The  children  ao- 
cused  Mrs.  Glover,  a  woman  of  violent  temper,  and 
the  result  was  her  conviction  and  execution.  Be- 
tween 1646  and  1688  twelve  persons  were  executed 
for  this  offense  in  New  England  (W.  F.  Poole,  in 
J.  WmBOT*B  Memorial  Hist,  of  Boston,  ii.  133,  Bos- 
ton, 1881),  and  this  i^  only  a  small  proportion  of 
prosecutions  some  of  which  resulted  in  acquittal, 
though  in  all  cases  a  stigma  was  attached  which 
probably  remained  for  life. 

The  Goodwin  case  was  naturally  much  discussed, 
and  application  of  the  laws  of  psychology  suggests 
its  relationship  to  the  Salem  episode.  This  subtle 
influence  was  enforced  by  the  expUcit  statements 
of  men  in  high  esteem  to  the  effect  that  Satan  was 
making,  in  the  situation  so  favorable  to  him  in 
New  Eng^d  because  of  the  newness  and  wildness 


of  the  country,  a  strenuous  assault  on  mankind. 
The  manifestations  around  which  the  Salem  perse- 
cutions centered  began  in  the  home  of 
5.  The  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  minister  of  the 
Salem  village  since  1689.  He  had  in  his  fam- 
Episode;  ily  his  daughter  Elisabeth  (nine  years 
Eariy  Stage,  of  age;  she  was  early  removed  to  an- 
other place),  his  niece  Abigail  Williams 
(eleven  years),  and  a  slave  called  Tituba.  With 
these  there  used  to  meet  in  the  afternoons  of  the 
winter  of  1691-92  a  circle  composed  as  follows:  Ann 
Putnam  (twelve),  Mary  Walcott,  Mercy  Lewis, 
and  EHisabeth  Hubbard  (seventeen),  Elisabeth 
Booth  and  Susannah  Sheldon  (eighteen),  Mary 
Warren  and  Sarah  Churchill  (twenty),  all  unmar- 
ried, and  Mrs.  Putnam,  Mrs.  Pope,  and  a  woman 
named  Wenham,  all  of  middle  age.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  the  practise  of  palmistry,  fortune- 
telling,  magic,  and  spiritualism.  Before  the  winter 
was  over  these  persons  began  to  display  before 
others  certain  curious  actions,  crawling  under  chairs, 
assuming  queer  postures,  making  strange  outcries, 
falling  into  fits,  and  writhing  as  though  in  great 
agony.  The  village  physician  already  named.  Dr. 
Griggs,  being  called  in  diagnosed  the  case  as  one  of 
witchcraft.  It  seems  at  least  credible  that  this  gave 
the  circle  its  cue.  The  news  spread  concerning  the 
doings,  witnesses  increased  in  numbers,  and  the  ex- 
citement moimted.  The  exhibitions  were  no  longer 
confined  to  the  houses  of  the  minister  and  the  families 
to  which  the  members  of  the  circle  belonged,  but 
took  place  in  pubUc,  even  in  the  church,  the  serv- 
ices of  which  were  interrupted  by  the  "  afl9icted  " 
with  outcry  or  assertion  of  the  occurrence  of  some- 
thing unseen  by  the  congregation.  Under  the  as- 
sumption that  Satan  was  at  work,  the  children  went 
unrebuked,  and  their  impudence  grew.  Some  mem- 
bers who  seem  to  have  retained  their  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  were  incensed  and  stayed  away 
from  church,  thereby  becoming  marked  characters 
and  some  of  them  figuring  in  the  subsequent  prose- 
cutions as  defendants.  Mr.  Parris  called  in  for  con- 
sultation the  neighboring  ministers,  who  witnessed 
some  of  the  performances  and  accepted  Dr.  Griggs' 
diagnosis.  The  littie  world  was  now  aflame,  and 
the  question  naturally  arose,  who  was  accountable 
for  the  behavior  of  the  circle.  Questioning  educed 
the  statement  from  the  girls  that  the  witches  were 
Sarah  Crood,  Sarah  Osbum,  and  Tituba.  The  mag- 
istrates entered  upon  their  duties,  the  accused  were 
examined,  the  assumption  of  guilt  being  at  the  basis 
of  the  examination.  Tituba  "  confessed,"  while  the 
others  strenuously  maintained  their  innocence. 
During  these  and  the  following  trials  the  girls  ap- 
peared to  suffer  whenever  the  accused  looked  toward 
them.  Soon  new  culprits  were  sought,  Martha 
Corey  was  accused,  and  in  her  examination  and  all 
her  subsequent  acts  was  manifested  as  a  woman  of 
unusual  ability  and  strong  conmion  sense.  Her 
husband  was  put  on  the  stand  and  adduced  some 
trivial  circumstances  which  were  interpreted  as  sub- 
stantiating the  charge,  but  were  clearly  the  result 
of  the  current  ferment.  So  it  went,  and  person  after 
person  was  accused  imtil  it  seemed  that  no  station, 
calling,  or  character  was  exempt  from  peril  of 
accusation. 
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The  ftttention  of  studentB  has  beea  called  to  the 
fact  that  thoee  first  ohaiged  with  active  agency  in 
the  Satanic  pefsecution  of  the  giris  were  peEBona  of 
little  standing  in  the  community,  or  even  of  disre- 
pute; that  the  next  stage  was  accusa- 
6.  The  tion  of  those  who  f im*  property  or  other 
Later  Stages  reasons  were  perwna  rum  graUB  either 

and  End.  in  the  community  or  to  the  girls.  Then 
the  accusers  became  bolder;  thoee  who 
under  other  circumstances  could  not  have  been 
thought  of  were  ohaiged  with  this  guilt,  and  of 
especial  significance  is  the  fact  that  those  who  op- 
posed or  denounced  the  proceedings  were  noted  and 
pursued  with  vindictiveness  by  the  band  of  giris. 
Particularly  noteworthy  in  this  last  relation  was  the 
case  of  John  Proctor,  whose  entire  family,  including 
his  wife's  relations,  were  brought  into  the  scope  of 
the  proceedings  and  suffered  great  personal  and 
property  damage.  Among  thoee  who  were  assailed  by 
these  terrible  experiences  were  Dorcas  Good,  a  child 
between  four  and  five  years  of  age,  Rev.  Samuel 
Willard  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  John 
Alden,  and  finally  Mrs.  Hale,  the  wife  of  the  min- 
ister ol  the  First  Church  of  Beverly.  The  virtues  of 
the  last-named  were  so  eminent  and  her  services  so 
distinguished  that  the  accusers  at  last  overreached 
themselves,  people  came  to  their  senses,  and  the 
delusion  was  dispelled.  While  arrests  continued  in 
1603,  in  January  of  which  year  fifty  indictments 
were  found  though  only  three  convictions  resulted, 
yet  Chief  Justice  William  Stoughton  maintained  to 
the  last  his  position  respecting  the  evidence  to  be 
admitted  and  his  prejudice  against  all  who  were 
accused.  In  April  of  the  same  year  the  governor  by 
proclamation  set  free  all  who  were  imprisoned  on 
this  charge,  and  in  1711  there  was  issued  a  legisla- 
tive reversal  of  attainder  in  favor  of  those  who  had 
suffered,  or  their  surviving  relatives,  and  compenssp 
tion  to  them  or  the  survivors  was  ordered  to  the 
amount  of  £578  12s.  Thus  ended  the  Salem  de- 
lusion. That  sporadic  cases  of  prosecution  and  even 
of  execution  elsewhere  should  occur  was  natural. 
In  July,  1706,  at  Princess  Anne  Court  House,  Va., 
Grace  Sherwood  suffered  the  ordeal  by  water  and 
was  committed  to  jail  in  fetters,  though  the  final 
disposition  of  the  case  is  not  recorded.  In  1712  in 
South  Carolina  a  vigilance  committee  is  reported  to 
have  seised  and  **  roasted  ''  several  witches  (whether 
to  death  is  not  clear),  and  a  jury  refused  to  award 
damages  to  the  sufferers  or  their  representatives. 
And  in  lUinois,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  as 
late  as  1700,  negro  slaves,  male  and  female,  were 
done  to  death  under  legal  prosecution  by  burning, 
hanging,  or  shooting. 

The  dire  results  of  the  outbreak  appear  only  par- 
tiaUy  in  the  executions.  Hundreds  were  put  under 
arrest  and  confined  in  fetters,  some  died  in  prison, 
others  were  laid  under  suspicion  with  all  the  natural 
consequences  thereof  in  communities  which  under 
the  superstition  developed  a  cruel  fa- 
7  Financial  naticism.    Even  where  conviction  was 

and  Moral  not  reached,  the  victims  were  often 

Effects,     mulcted  in  heavy  costs  for  the  trial 

which  had  issued  in  their  release.  Some 

broke  prison  and  fled  from  the  places  where  they  had 

by  hardship  won  a  home  from  the  forest  and  had  to 


begin  again  in  fresh  surroundings.  Othen,  tfaou^ 
not  convicted,  were  banished,  or  suffered  under  the 
unjust  avoidance  of  their  neighbors.  The  families 
of  the  victims  suffered  under  the  legal  attainder 
which  rested  on  them  lot  eighteen  years.  These  are 
but  the  most  obvious  of  the  consequences  to  the  vic- 
tims and  their  families.  Others  were  those  which 
came  to  the  community  in  the  demoraliBation  caused 
by  the  excitement  of  passions  and  the  yiekiing  to  the 
opportunity  for  revenge.  This  does  not  overlook 
the  deception  of  the  group  of  girls  and  women  to 
whose  action  the  Salem  outbreak  was  due,  as  they 
played  on  the  i^ympathies,  superstitions,  and  ani- 
mosities of  the  neighborhood.  While  all  daoDco,  and 
especially  the  learned  in  law,  medicine,  and  the- 
ology, were  caught  in  the  ^idemic,  obloquy  rests  in 
large  measure  upon  the  ministers  who  woe  so  active 
in  the  affair.  Much  has  been  written  both  in  accu- 
sation and  defense  of  this  class.  Yet  after  two  cen- 
turies the  verdict,  in  view  of  the  almost  preponder- 
ating influence  wielded  in  society  by  the  clergy, 
must  be  that  had  they  been  free  from  superstition 
the  outbreak  could  not  have  occurred,  even  with  the 
physicians  pronouncing  in  favor  of  witchcraft.  Their 
prepossessions  supporting  the  possibilities  of  com- 
pact between  a  physksal  Satan  and  men  and  women 
cast  the  deciding  vote,  and  in  this  relation  the  in- 
fluence of  Cotton  Mather  was  not  the  least.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  clergy,  from  the  first, 
labored  mightily  against  the  proceedings,  mitigated 
the  severity  where  possible,  and  finally  aided  in 
bringing  about  recovery  from  the  delusion. 

The  attendant  circumstances  present  many  prob- 
lems to  the  psychologist.  The  first  set  of  questions 
focuses  upon  the  circle  of  girls  and  women  who  woe 

regarded  as  bewitched.  Many  etenoents 

8  Psycho-  of  trouble  were  present;  the  knowledge 

logical      concerning  the  Goodwin  children  was 

Problems,   doubtless  a  primary  stimulus;     there 

was  the  intent  to  study  occult  phenom- 
ena which  was  the  purpose  of  the  meetings;  also  the 
presence  of  the  possibly  half-witted  Tituba  with  her 
Indian-negro  proclivities  acting  on  the  minds  of  the 
others,  which  were  gardens  evidently  tilled  for  that 
kind  of  growth;  not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  impres- 
sionability of  the  members  of  the  circle,  who  were 
clearly  open  to  suggestion  and  self-suggestion,  and 
were  probably  nervous  in  temperament;  the  wonder 
that  they  excited  awakened,  stimulated,  and  minis- 
tered to  a  desire  for  notice  which  grew  as  it  fed;  and 
this  developed  into  a  craving  for  publicity  and  an 
astonishing  boldness,  together  with  a  precocious 
cunning  and  a  progressive  callousness  and  vindic- 
tiveness which  at  the  last  overreached  itself;  finally, 
there  was  the  predisposition  of  the  community 
to  accept  at  its  face  value  every  claim  and  assertion 
made  by  the  "afflicted."  The  second  set  of  prob- 
lems is  raised  by  the  last  condition  noted.  How 
could  the  ideas  of  justice  of  all  classes,  the  common 
sense  of  the  ordinary  man  and  woman,  the  medical 
knowledge  of  the  physician,  the  legal  perception  of 
the  magistrate,  and  the  acumen  of  the  minister  be  so 
obscured  as  to  permit  the  orgy  of  prosecution  to  con- 
tinue for  a  year?  The  credulity  evinced,  the  silli- 
ness of  the  beliefs  publicly  owned,  seem  at  this  date 
almost  impossible.    This  lack  of  restraining  sens!- 
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bility  was  so  pronounoed  that  would-be  defenders  of 
the  aoeused  were  for  the  time  ahnost  completely 
silenced,  held  back  by  fear  and  soon  by  the  fact  that 
defense  of  the  accused  involved  danger  of  the  charge 
of  complicity  in  the  alleged  witchcraft.  Previous 
good  records  and  useful  lives  went  for  nothing  in  the 
f rensy  which  paralyzed  humane  impulses.  The  fea- 
ture of  the  Salem  episode  which  is  most  noticeable  is 
the  epidemic  of  spiritual  insanity.  The  third  set  of 
problems  is  presented  by  the  "confessions"  of  the 
victims.  In  some  cases  doubtless  a  morbid  desire 
for  notoriety,  for  which  the  opportunity  so  unique 
for  creating  a  sensation  furnished  the  occasion,  was 
the  moving  cause.  Moreover,  the  leading  questions 
2»ked  by  the  prosecutors  and  judges  indicate  a  supav 
stitious  sub-current  in  the  life  of  the  day  which  in 
the  minds  of  the  weakly  could  easily  stimulate  the 
unhealthy  imagination  of  the  accused.  In  some 
instances  it  may  well  be  that  sensitive  victims, 
shrinking  from  the  badgering  incident  to  the  trials, 
and  worn  out  by  their  tortures  and  the  terrible  situ- 
ation in  which  they  found  themselves,  confessed  in 
order  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  their  sufferings, 
and  then  concocted  the  story  of  their  dealings  with 
Satan,  adding  the  details  which  the  suggestive  ques^- 
tioning  indicated  in  order  to  bear  out  the  "confes- 
sion." But  when  all  is  said,  there  is  much  in  the 
story  which  calls  for  further  study.  Few  occur- 
rences present  more,  or  more  difficult,  problems^^than 
the  Satem  witchcraft  delusion. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmobb. 
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Account  of  the  Belief  in  Witchcraft  in  Sootland,  ib.  1884 
(gives  an  excellent  list  of  early  books  on  witchcraft);  J. 
Ashton,  The  Demi  in  Britain  and  America,  ib.  1896  (con- 


tains a  bibliography);  J.  Q.  (Campbell,  Witchcraft  and 
Second  Sight  in  Scotland,  New  York,  1902;  Witchea. 
Original  DocumerUa  and  Reprinta  from  the  original  Soureea 
of  European  Hiatory,  vol.  iii.,  Philadelphia,  1902. 

For  the  American  colonies  consult,  besides  the  works 
of  CotUm  Mather:  (Grovemor)  Thomas  Hutchi|isQn,  Bial. 
of  Maaaachaetta  Bay,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Boston,  1764-67,  vol. 
iii.,  London,  1728  (of  high  value,  using  documents  no 
longer  extant) ;  S.  P.  Fowler,  Account  of  Samud  Parria 
and  of  hie  Connection  with  the  Witchcraft  Dduaion  of  109$, 
Salem,  1867;  Recorda  of  Solent  Witchcraft,  faithfully 
Copied  from  the  Original  Doeumenta,  Rosbbury,  1864;  C.  W. 
Upham,  Hiat.  of  Salem  Witchcraft,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1867 
(the  standard  work,  somewhat  extreme  against  Cotton 
Mather);  S.  G.  Drake.  Annala  of  Witchcraft  in  New  Eng- 
land and  .  .  .  the  United  Statea,  Albany,  1869,  cf.  his 
Witchcraft  Dduaion  in  New  England,  3  vols.,  ib.  1866; 
J.  H.  Trumbull,  True  Blue  Lawa  of  Connecticut  and  the 
Falae  Blue  Lawa  Invented  by  the  Rev  Samud  Pdera,  New 
York,  1876;  Q.  M.  Beard,  The  Psychology  of  the  Salem 
Witchcraft,  ib.  1882;  Q.  H.  Moore,  Notea  on  the  Hiat.  of 
Witchcraft  in  Maaaachuaetta,  .  .  .  in  Worceater,  .  .  .  in 
Cambridge,  Supplementary  Notea  .  .  .  ,  and  Final  Notea 
on  Witchcraft  in  Maaachuaetta,  5  vols.,  Worcester,  Cam- 
bridge, and  New  York,  1883-85;  F.  W.  Palfrey,  Com- 
pendioua  Hiat.  of  New  England,  iv.  96-127,  Boston,  1884; 
W.  S.  Nevins,  Witchcraft  in  Salem  Village  in  1629,  ib.  1892; 
E.  H.  Byington,  The  Puritan  in  England  and  New  Eng- 
land, pp.  335-381,  ib.  1900;  J.  M.  Taylor.  The  Witchcraft 
Ddueion  in  Colonial  Connecticut,  1647-67,  New  York,  1908 
(cites  from  public  documents  boUi  published  and  in  manu- 
script, and  gives  excellent  bibliographical  suggestions); 
Ameliift  MaGummere,  Witchcraft  and  Quakeriam,  Phila- 
delphia, 1909;  M.  V.  B.  Periey,  A  Short  Hiat.  of  the  Salem 
Village  Wiiekcraft  Triala,  Salem,  Mass.,  1911. 

WITHERSPOON,  JOHN:  Presbyterian  divine 
and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  b.  in 
the  parish  of  Yester  (11  m.  e.  of  Edinburgh),  Scot- 
land, Feb.  5, 1722;  d.  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  15, 
1794.  Through  his  mother  he  counted  descent  from 
John  Knox.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  (1742) ;  licensed  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (1743)  and  settled  at  Beith  (1744)  and  at 
Paisley  (1757).  By  this  time  his  publications  had 
shown  that  he  possessed  equal  power  as  a  theologian, 
guardian  of  morals,  and  satirist,  displaying  consecu- 
tive thinking,  deep  perception,  ready  wit,  and  ear- 
nestness of  purpose.  Hence  he  received  calls  to 
positions  of  prominence,  and  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  the  presidency  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
1768.  In  his  new  position  he  was  eminently  useful. 
He  introduced  a  number  of  improvements,  partic- 
ularly the  lecture-system,  previously  unknown  in 
American  colleges  (himself  lecturing  upon  rhetoric, 
moral  philosophy,  and  divinity),  the  study  of  French 
and  Hebrew,  the  latter  of  which  he  taught,  philo- 
sophical instruments,  among  them  the  first  orrery 
made  by  Rittenhouse,  and  additions  to  the  library, 
to  which  he  made  noteworthy  gifts.  He  attracted, 
by  his  reputation  and  ability  as  a  teacher,  a  large 
number  of  students.  He  was  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Princeton  during  his  presidency,  a  New  Jersey 
representative  to  the  Continental  Congress,  1776- 
1782  (with  the  exception  of  1780,  when  he  declined 
the  election),  in  which  body  he  wrote  several  impor- 
tant state  papers,  and  exerted  his  influence  in  favor 
of  independence.  During  the  war  the  college  was 
suspended.  In  1790  he  became  totally  blind.  He 
was  a  versatile  man  and  a  voluminous  writer.  EUs 
Works  were  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Green  (4  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1803;  Edinburgh,  1804-05,  in  9  vols.,  1815). 
They  include  Ecdenastiixtl  Characteristics^  or  the 
Arcana  of  Church  Policy y  being  an  Attempt  to  open  up 
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th€  Mystery  of  Moderaiian  (Edinburgh,  1753,  5th 
ed.,  1703;  a  satire  upon  the  moderate  party  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  published  anonymously,  but 
acknowledged  by  Witherspoon  as  his  own  in  his 
Serious  Apoloffy^  1763);  Bseay  on  the  Connection  be- 
tween the  Doctrine  of  JuetificoHon  hy  the  Imputed 
Righteoueneee  of  Chriet  and  Holineee  of  Life  (Glas- 
gow, 1756;  one  of  the  ablest  Calvinistic  expositions 
of  that  doctrine  in  any  language) ;  A  Serioue  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Stage  (1757;  new  ed. 
by  W.  Mo£fat,  Edinburgh,  1876;  occasioned  by  the 
performance  of  the  Rev.  John  Home's  drama,  DouQ' 
lae)\  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Regeneration  (1764); 
The  History  of  a  Corporation  of  Servants  Disawered  a 
Pew  Years  Ago  in  the  Interior  Parts  of  South  America 
(Glasgow,  1765;  a  clever  satire  upon  abuses  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland).  He  was  the  author  also  of 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  besides  works  dealing 
with  matters  of  civil  government. 

Bebuoobapht:  Beddes  the  Life  prefixed  to  the  Worka  (ut 
sup.),  oonmilt:  D.  W.  Woods,  John  WitKenpotm,  New 
York,  1906  (by  his  great  gruidson,  who  used  tmre  publie 
documeato) ;  £.  H.  GOlett,  HiM.  of  the  Pretbyterian  Church, 
2  vols.,  PhiladelphiA,  1864;  R.  Chambers,  Bioffra^ieal 
DieUfmary  of  Eminent  Seoiemmi,  new  ed.  by  T.  Thoinsoii, 
Edmbui)i^,  1866;  W.  B.  Sprecue.  Annate  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  iii.  288-400,  New  York,  1858;  J.  Sandenon,  Bioo- 
raphy  of  the  Sienere  lo  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  pp. 
206-314.  Philadelphia,  1865;  J.  Kadean.  Hiet.  of  the  Col- 
Uge  of  New  Jereey,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1877;  Princeton 
Book;  Hiel.,  Ofvonisofum,  and  preeent  Condition  of  the 
College  of  New  Jereey,  Boston,  1880;  C.  A.  Briggs,  American 
Preebyterianiem,  New  York,  1885;  M.  C.  Tyler,  Literary 
HieL  of  the  American  Revolution,  u.  319-330.  New  York. 
1897;  I.  W.  Riley,  American  Philoeophy,  the  Barly  Sehoole, 
pp.  483-497,  New  York,  1907;  C.  Evans,  American  Bib- 
Uoffraphy,  vol.  v.,  nos.  15224, 16173.  Chicago,  1909;  DNB, 
IsL  271-274. 

WITSCHEL,  vit'shel,  JOHARN  HEINRICH 
WILHELM:  German  pastor,  author  of  devotional 
literature;  b.  at  Henfenfeld  (17  m.  e.n.e.  of  Nurem- 
berg) May  9,  1709;  d.  at  Kattenhochst&dt  near 
Weissenburg  (30  m.  s.w.  of  Nuremberg)  Apr.  24, 
1847.  After  preparatory  studies  at  Grafenberg  and 
Nuremberg  he  attended  the  University  of  Altdorf 
(1788r-93);  in  1794  was  appointed  noon  preacher 
at  the  Dominican  Church  in  Nuremberg;  removed 
to  the  parish  of  Igensdorf  in  Nuremberg,  1801 ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  preacher  in  Gr&fenberg  in  1810, 
becoming  dean  in  1816  and  school-inspector  of  the 
district;  in  1819  he  assumed  charge  of  the  parish  of 
Kattenhochstildt,  where  after  1820  he  conducted  for 
thirteen  years  an  institution  for  the  higher  education 
of  school-teachers.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
collections  of  poems  that  corresponded  to  the  taste 
of  the  time.  He  was  the  representative  of  an  ami- 
able and  respectable  rationalism,  as  is  evident  from 
his  principal  work,  Morgenr  und  Ahendopfer  in 
OesCingen  (Sulsbach,  1803).  This  contains  a  series 
of  devotional  exercises  in  rime,  for  morning  and 
evening,  arranged  according  to  weeks  and  seasons, 
and  became  a  very  popular  book  of  devotion  in 
spite  of  its  rationalism.  It  is  still  used  in  all  parts 
of  Germany,  among  both  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
and  the  demand  remains  so  large  that  it  is  con- 
stantly reprinted.  Other  works  are  Pantheon  fUr 
Domen  (1799);  and  Afora^uc^  B2(Uter  (1801). 

(T.  KOLDB.) 
BtBuooBAPHT:  Hie  Moroen-  und  Ahendopfer  after  the  11th 
ed.  contains  a  biography. 


WlTSiUS,  HERHANNUS  (HERMANH  WITS): 
Dutch  theologian;  b.  at  Enkhuizen  (30  m.  n.e.  of 
Amsterdam)  Feb.  12,  1636;  d.  at  Leyden  Oct.  22, 
1706.  After  a  very  tliorough  training,  especially  in 
the  classics,  in  1651  he  entered  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  and  in  1654  removed  to  the  University 
of  Groningen;  in  1656  he  passed  his  theological  ex- 
amination at  Utrecht,  and  in  1657  was  installed 
preacher  of  Westwoud,  not  far  from  his  native  place; 
in  1661  he  removed  to  Wormer,  in  1666  to  Goes,  and 
in  1668  to  Leeuwarden.  In  all  these  pastorates  he 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  preacher,  a  distinguished 
catechist,  and  a  faithful  pastor.  In  1675  he  accepted 
a  call  as  professor  and  preacher  to  Franeker;  in  1680 
he  undertook  like  duties  at  Utrecht;  in  1698  he 
became  professor  at  Leyden,  remaining  till  iUoess 
caused  his  retirement  in  1707.  While  in  his  theol- 
ogy Witsius  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  between  ortho- 
doxy and  federalism,  he  was  first  of  all  a  Biblical 
theologian,  his  principal  field  being  systematic  theol- 
ogy. His  chief  work  is  entitled,  De  CBConomia  fad- 
erum  Dei  cum  hominibus  (Leeuwarden,  1677;  often 
reprinted,  e.g.,  Basel,  1739;  it  appeared  in  Dutch 
transl,  also  in  Engl,  transl.,  The  (Economy  of  the  Cov- 
enants between  God  and  Man,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1771-72).  He  was  induced  to  publish  this  work  by 
his  grief  at  the  controversies  between  Voetians  and 
Cocceians.  Although  himself  a  member  of  the  fed- 
eralistic  school,  he  was  in  no  way  blind  to  the  value 
of  the  scholastically  established  dogmatic  system  of 
the  Church.  Besides  his  principal  work  he  pub- 
lished, Exercitationes  sacras  in  symbolum,  quod  Apos- 
tiolorum  dicitur  (Franeker,  1681;  Dutch  transL, 
Delft,  1700;  Exig.  transl..  Sacred  Dissertations  on 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles  Creed^  2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1823);  JSgyptiaca:  sive,  de  jSgyplia- 
corum  sacrorum  cum  Hebiraicis  coUatione  (Franeker, 
1683;  frequent  eds.);  ExercUationumacademicarum^ 
maxima  ex  parte  historuxhcritico-theologicarum  duo- 
decas  (Utrecht,  1694);  Animadversiones  irenica  ad 
controoersiaSf  qua  snjh  infaustis  antinomorum  et  neo- 
nomorum  nominibus  in  Britannia  nunc  agitantur 
(1696);  Mdetemata  Leidensia  (Leyden,  1703);  Dis- 
quisUio  critico-4heologica  de  Paulo  Tarsensi,  cive 
Romano  (1704).  Of  minor  works  there  have  ap- 
peared in  Eng.  transl.  A  Treatise  on  Christian 
Faith  (London,  1761);  On  the  Character  of  a  True 
Theologian  (Edinburgh,  1877);  and  The  Que^ion: 
Was  Moses  the  Author  of  the  Pentateuch  Ansxoered 
in  the  Affirmative  (1877).        (S.  D.  Van  Veen.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  funeral  oration  by  J.  a  Marek.  Leyden, 
1708;  Witnua,  Schediaama  theologia  proefteo,  Qramnsen« 
1720,  oontaina  a  biography  by  H.  C.  van  Bijier;  B.  Glaam.. 
Oodffdeerd  NedeHand,  iii.  611-617,  's  Hertocenboach.  1856; 
W.  B  S.  Boeles,  Frieelanda  Hoogeechool  en  hel  Rijes  Athe- 
nasum  te  Franeker,  U.  256-261,  Leeuwarden,,  1889;  C. 
Sepp,  Hel  godgeleerd  Onderwije  in  NedeHand  geilurende  de 
16.  en  17,  Eeuw,  Leyden,  1874. 

WITTENBERG,  CONCORD  OF. 

Efforts  of  Butier  (S  1).  Meeting  at  GaaBel  (S  3). 

Butler's  Fonnula  (i  2).  Cbnferance  at  Wittenbex«  (i  4). 

Result  of  the  Conference  (S  5). 

The  Concord  of  Wittenberg  was  an  attempt  of  the 
sixteenth  century  toward  an  agreement  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  between  the  Saxons  and  representa- 
tives of  Upper  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  pre- 
liminary history,  until  the  fall  of  1529,  ia  that  of  the 
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Marburg  Conference  (see  Mabburg,  Conference 
of).  This  rather  deepened  the  prejudices  and 
brought  to  light  the  diversity  of  point  of  view  than 

paved  the  way  for  agreement.  The 
I.  Efforts  diet  of  Schmalkald  toward  the  end  of 
of  Butzer.   1529  led  to  a  complete  rupture  with 

South  Germany.    A  renewed  attempt 
at  reconciliation  at  the  diet  at  Nuremberg  (1530) 
failed  on  account  of  the    attitude  of  the   council 
of    that   city,  and   an   agreement    was  no  longer 
deemed    possible.    Each    estate    approached   the 
Augsburg   diet  (see   Auosburg  Confession  and 
ITS   Apologt)   armed    for    its  own   justification; 
and,  as  it   has  proved,  the  Saxon  plan  contem- 
plated at  the  outset   a  special   confession   in  the 
narrowest  sense.    The  elector  and  his  theologians 
had  in  mind  to  present  their  domestic  church  affairs 
and  their  loyalty  in  the  most  favorable  light,  and,  in 
the  specific  renunciation  of  the  Zwinglian  teaching, 
to  make  their  open  appeal  to  the  emperor  as  the 
protector   of  pure   doctrine  and   religious  peace. 
Although  under  the  stress  of  circumstances  and  the 
influence  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  supported  by  Hesse, 
Lflneburg,  Brandenburg,  Anhalt,  Nuremberg,  and 
Reutlingen,  Melanchthon's  preamble  to  the  ''Saxon 
Apology"  was  laid  aside  and  the  severest  strictures 
against  the  "sacramentarians"  were  mitigated,  yet 
the  aversion  to  Zwingli  and  the  South  Germans 
remained    unchanged.    Melanchthon    took  every 
opportunity  in  public  and  private  letters  to  warn 
against  the  so-called  heresy,  and  their  presumedcon- 
nivance  against  the  emperor  enhanced  the  anxiety 
not  to  be  taken  in  the  same  category  as  the  South 
Germans  and  Zwingli.    On  the  contraiy  the  Straa- 
burg  delegates  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  had  been 
ordered  to    emphasize  that  the  difference  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  no  reason  for 
a  separation  among  the  Evangelicals.    Feeling  the 
need  of  the  aid  of  their  own  preachers,  they  secured 
the  presence  of  Martin  Butzer  and  Wolfgang  Capito 
(qq.v.),  a  consequence  of  which  was  the  Tetrapolitan 
Confession  (q.v.).    Butzer  now  made  the  harmo- 
nizing of  the  parties  his  life    purpose.    A    con- 
ference  sought   with   Melanchthon   was   refused. 
Johann  Brenz  (q.v.)  first  acceded  to  a  disputation 
with  the  Strasburg  contingent,  which  insisted  that 
the  variance  was  only  one  of  words.    Butzer  tried  to 
make  the  same  clear  in  a  conference  with  the  Saxon 
Chancellor  BrtLck,  and  further  in  two  letters,  which 
were  passed  on  to  Melanchthon,  who  finally  acceded 
to  a  correspondence  (July  25),  with  the  result  that 
he  rejected  the  Strasburg  overture  with  the  charge 
that  they  made  a  "pretense"  by  affirming  the  real 
presence  and  then  qualifying  it  with  the  addition, 
"by  the  contemplation  of  faith."    Successful  else- 
where, Butzer  ultimately  (after  Aug.  22)  brought  it 
to  a  conference  with  Melanchthon.    The  result  was 
that  Butzer  considered  himself  agreed  with  Me- 
lanchthon and  wrote  to  that  effect,  while  the  latter 
advised  him  to  transmit  his  views  in  the  form  of 
articles  to  Luther,  and  he  himself  informed  Luther 
that  "Butzer  desires  to  accede  to  our  opinion,"  and 
that  he  held  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  really  present 
in  the  bread  by  ordination.    To  the  propositions 
transmitted  to  Luther,  the  latter  replied  to  Me- 
lanchthon (Sept.  11)  from  Coburg  that  he  would 


not  reply  to  Butzer.  Not  more  encouraging  were 
the  reports  of  Capito  who  had  been  sent  with  com- 
promise propositions  to  Basel  and  Zurich.  Un- 
daunted, the  Strasburg  company  resolved  to  send 
Butzer  to  Luther,  by  whom  he  was  cordially  received 
at  Coburg  (Sept.  25).  But  Luther  refused  to  be 
convinced  that  he  and  his  associates  had  always 
taught  as  Butzer  now  explained  his  doctrine,  and  he 
could  not  induce  Luther  to  a  joint  signature  to  arti- 
cles to  be  proposed,  as  all  depended  upon  the  inter- 
pretation. Luther,  however,  was  inspired  with  hope , 
and  Butzer,  departing  after  two  days,  much  encour- 
aged, proceeded  by  way  of  Nuremberg,  where  he  had 
a  friendly  consultation  with  Melanchthon  and 
Andreas  Osiander,  to  the  towns  of  Upper  Germany  on 
behalf  of  the  concord.  Here  his  amiable  approach 
and  eloquence  overcame  all  hesitation.  Even 
Zwingli's  assent  was  yielded,  upon  urging,  to  the 
formula:  "  The  real  body  of  Christ  is  truly  offered." 
Returning  home,  greatly  elated,  by  way  of  Basel, 
where  he  met  with  the  heartiest  accord  of  (Ecolam- 
padius,  he  undertook  to  draft  a  formula  satisfactory 
to  both  parties.  Thus  there  originated  a  document 
of  concord  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Duke  Ernst  of 

Ltkneburg,  which  stated,  after  reaffirm- 

2.  Butzer'8  ing  that  the  strife  was  one  of  words, 

Formula,    that  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood 

of  Christ  are  truly  present  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  offered  with  the  words  of  the  Lord  and  the 
sacrament,  and  that  upon  the  minister  devolved 
nothing  but  the  outer  service  of  word  and  token, 
the  inner  blessing  and  the  bread  of  heaven  being 
given  of  God  alone,  and  being  therefore  alone  vital. 
Zwingli,  meantime,  had  become  suspicious,  and 
personally  objected  to  the  formula  on  the  ground 
that  simple  people  would  conceive  the  expression, 
"true  body  of  (3hrist,"  always  "as  if  they  ate  the 
body,  chewing  it  with  the  teeth,  as  Luther  also 
taught."  He,  however,  would  not  object  to  the 
transmission  of  the  document  to  Duke  Ernst,  re- 
serving, however,  in  case  of  alleged  recall,  the  privi- 
lege of  reference  to  the  statement  made.  Depend- 
ing on  this,  and  in  view  of  the  endorsement  of  his 
letter  put  forth  by  the  coimcil  at  Strasburg  (Dec. 
31, 1530),  while  a  somewhat  altered  copy  of  the  con- 
fession was  forwarded  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
Butzer  not  only  assumed  to  depend  on  the  support 
of  the  Swiss  but  also  imdertook  their  defense. 
Luther,  who  received  the  formula  from  the  elector 
(Jan.  21, 1531),  excluded  the  Swiss  from  his  reply  to 
Butzer  and  the  South  Germans,  expressed  his  grati- 
fication at  so  much  agreement,  but  marveled  at  the 
hesitation  to  admit  the  eating  of  the  body  also  by 
unbelievers,  a  point  on  which  he  stated  that  he  must 
remain  steadfast.  He  would,  however,  await  fur^ 
ther  divine  guidance,  without  presuming  a  full  and 
sound  concord.  Though  no  concord,  yet  a  certain 
truce  was  thus  acoompliBhed,  one  result  of  which  was 
the  admission  of  the  adherents  of  the  Tetrapolitana 
to  the  Schmalkald  League.  An  attempt  during  the 
early  months  of  the  League  at  a  union  with  the 
Swiss  failed.  The  Wittenberg  party,  however,  ex- 
pected more  of  Strasburg,  which  on  account  of  the 
Swiss  internal  turmoil  and  from  political  reasons 
began  to  gravitate  more  northward.  In  the  towns 
of  Upper  Germany  the  work  of  conciliation  at  the 
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hands  of  the  tireless  Butser  was  making  notable 
progress,  save  as  it  was  somewhat  neutralised  by  the 
severe  judgment  of  Luther  on  Zwingli's  death.  This 
catastrophe  in  Switzerland  left  Butser  a  freer  hand, 
and  his  influence,  as  of  the  foremost  South  German 
theologian  and  churchman,  after  the  death  of 
(Ecolampadius,  was  materially  increasing.  A  for- 
ward step  was  the  subscription  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession at  the  Diet  of  Schweinfurt  (1532),  on  the  part 
of  the  representatives  of  Upper  Germany.  Me- 
lanchthon,  gradually  relinquishing  his  distrust 
toward  Butzer,  was  wanning  more  and  more  toward 
his  project  as  shown  by  his  communications  from 
Apr.,  1531,  and  his  expressed  desire  for  a  meeting, 
Oct.,  1533.  A  fruit  of  this  meeting  was  Butler's 
projection  of  a  new  general  conference  to  give  formal 
and  public  statement  to  the  reconciliation  that 
seemed  now  to  have  been  practically  accomplished. 
Soon  better  results  were  promising  by  a  stronger 
inclination  toward  harmony  in  Switzerland;  the 
agreement  of  the  South  German  Ambrosius  Blaurer 
(q.v.)  at  Stuttgart  to  a  formula  stating  the  real 
presence  according  to  substance;  and  by  the  adop- 
tion, by  the  much-contested  Augsburg,  of  the 
Confession  and  Apology,  through  Butzer's  exertions. 
In  view  of  the  exclusion  of  the  "sacramentarians" 
by  the  Peace  of  Kadan,  Philip  of  Hesse  invited 
Butzer  and  Melanchthon  to  a  consultation  Dec. 
27,  1534.  Butzer  obtained  the  consensus  of  the 
South  German  preachers  assembled  quietly  at  Con- 
stance (Dec.  15),  which,  however,  to  his  disappoint- 
ment, Zurich  and  other  Swiss  towns  avoided,  after 
handing  in  a  communion  confession  previously 
agreed  to.     Melanchthon's  own  view  as  expressed  to 

Philip,  was  that  the  body  and  blood  of 

3.  Meeting  Christ  were  truly  not  figuratively  pres- 

at  CasseL    ent  with  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the 

thoughts  dictated  by  reason  were  to  be 
disregarded,  but  Luther's  instructions  were  stated  in 
as  strict  and  crass  forms  as  in  the  Bekenntniaa  vom 
AbendnuM  (1528)  itself.  He  made  secure  against 
Butzer's  favorite  plea  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
words  by  defining  the  sharp  antithesis  as  existing 
between  the  real  body  to  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
adhered  and  the  bread  as  a  mere  sign  or  token,  as  he 
alleged  was  held  by  the  opponents;  and  he  main- 
tained that  to  make  a  compromise  was  against  con- 
science. Moreover,  the  proffering,  the  eating,  and 
the  chewing  with  the  teeth  of  Uie  real  body,  he 
affirmed  as  his  absolutely  unalterable  position.  A 
reconciliation  was  out  of  the  question.  Against 
Luther's  strictures  Butzer  protested  formally; 
namely:  that  his  plea  of  mutual  misunderstanding 
was  sincere,  and  that  he  meant  no  compromise  but 
to  set  forth  the  points  held  in  common  by  both 
parties;  and  for  the  rest,  he  extended  the  discussion 
skilfully  in  terms  of  Luther's  larger  Bekenntniaa^ 
acceding  that  he  could  even  assume  Luther's  state- 
ment of  the  chewing  of  the  Lord's  body.  Rather 
as  the  profession  of  the  South  Germans  he  an- 
nounced that  the  body  is  essentially  and  truly 
received;  that  bread  and  wine  are  only  signs  (aigna 
exhtbUiva)f  with  which  the  body  and  blood  are  si- 
multaneously offered  and  received;  and  that  bread 
and  body  are  not  united  by  a  mixture  of  substance, 
but  by  a  "sacramental  conjunction." 


In  the  course  of  time  there  developed  at  Witten- 
beig  an  earnest  desire  for  peace.  Luther  came  to 
find  himself  satisfied  with  Butzer's  views.  Me- 
lanchthon, himself  burning  with  longing  for  unity, 
held  consultations  with  the  theologians,  and  spedsl- 

ly  importuned  Landgrave  Philip,  the 

4.  Confer-  father  of  the  idea,  to  q>are  no  endeavcs-. 

ence  at     Rumors  of  the  prospective  understand- 

Wittenberg.  ing  began  to  stir  Roman  CathoKc  and 

political  circles.  The  outcome  of  the 
Cassel  conference  as  well  as  the  unconditioned  state- 
ments in  the  new  edition  of  Luther's  Isrger  Bekenni- 
niaa  vam  Abendmahl  (1535)  aroused  much  sorenee 
among  the  Swiss.  The  closer  relations  which  Augs- 
burg, hitherto  indecisive,  now  assumed  toward 
Wittenberg  inspired  Luther  the  more  in  the  hope  for 
the  speedy  consummation  of  the  concord,  and  he  dis- 
patched five  letters  to  South  Gennan  cities  for  a 
voluntary  assembly  in  Hesse  or  Coburg.  Signs  of  a 
more  conciliatory  spirit  appeared  in  Switserland. 
At  a  meeting  of  theologians  at  Aarau,  where  Basel 
and  Zurich  were  represented,  a  formula  was  adopted 
in  favor  of  the  true  eating  of  the  body  in  the  "mys- 
terious communion,"  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
and  the  spiritual  hf e.  At  a  diet  at  Basel,  to  which 
Butzer  gained  admission  only  after  long  resistance, 
an  unpublished  provisional  formula  was  drawn  up 
not  strictly  Zwinglian.  When  at  the  Diet  of 
Schmalkald  (Dec.,  1535)  WQrttemberg,  Augsburg, 
Frankfort,  and  Kempten  had  been  received  into  the 
League,  the  way  seemed  to  have  been  paved  for  the 
successful  agreement  with  the  Saxon  theologians. 
The  meeting  was  called  for  May  14, 1536,  at  Eisen- 
ach. The  Swiss,  who  had  decided  at  Aarau  (Apr. 
30)  not  to  attend  and  to  stand  by  their  Basel  agree- 
ment, excused  themselves  by  the  brevity  of  time  and 
long  distance.  A  large  representation  of  South 
Germans,  among  whom  were  Butser  and  Capito, 
arrived  at  Wittenberg  May  21.  Meanwhile, 
Melanchthon  was  beset  with  great  fear  lest  the 
chasm  should  be  widened  and  sought  till  the  last 
moment  to  frustrate  the  plan.  Notice  of  a  republi- 
cation of  Zwingli's  ExpoaUio  fidei,  with  a  eulogistic 
estimate  of  the  author  by  H.  Bulling^  in  the  intro- 
duction, and  of  the  correspondence  of  GE2colampa- 
dius  and  Zwingli,  with  a  preface  by  Butzer,  caused 
Luther  likewise  to  despair;  so  that  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  delegates  he,  more  suspicious  and  inflexible 
than  ever,  took  the  attitude  first  of  demanding  proof 
of  their  sincere  intentions.  When  Luther  met  But^ 
zer  and  Capito  next  day,  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  his  own  colleagues,  and  Butzer  proposed  modes  of 
proceeding  and  recounted  his  strong  efforts  at  con- 
cord in  doctrine  and  order,  Luther  replied  abruptly 
and  emphatically  that  until  unity  was  reached  on  the 
Sacrament,  he  would  not  treat  on  any  other  article. 
He  stated  further  that  the  introductions  (ut  sup.) 
by  Butzer  and  Bulhnger  had  killed  his  hopes,  since 
with  men  who  taught  one  way  here  and  another 
there  no  agreement  was  possible  or  desirable.  Luther 
now  demanded  of  Butser  that  he  renounce  his  former 
doctrine  C'We  hold  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
elements  but  bread  and  wine  ") ;  and  to  acknowledge 
that  the  body  is  eaten  both  by  the  wicked  and  the 
pious.  Then  Luther  would  be  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  had  been  too  harsh  in  his  wiitiDgs 
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against  Zwingli  and  (Eoolainpadius.  Butaer  taken 
by  surpiise  protested  his  innocence  with  respect  to 
those  publications,  made  appeal  to  his  utterances 
and  writings  on  every  occasion  in  defense  of  his 
sincerity,  and  insisted  that  he  and  his  associates 
could  not  take  back  that  which  Luther  charged, 
which  they  never  taught,  but  recaU  was  limited  to 
such  a  too  gross  representation  as  they  might  have 
entertained  through  misunderstanding  of  Luther's 
views.  The  faith  of  the  churches  in  the  free  im- 
perial cities  with  respect  to  eating  with  the  mouth 
was  in  accord  with  Luther's  teaching  (''the  true 
body  and  blood  were  set  forth  by  the  visible  signs  of 
bread  and  wine"),  and  as  to  the  impious  these  were 
not  in  question,  since  any  recognized  as  such  were 
not  admissible  at  all  to  the  communion.  Their  idea, 
moreover,  was  that  the  godless  received  only  the 
elements,  whereas  those  g^ted  with  faith  in  general, 
but  "not  that  vital  faith  due  to  the  grace  of  God,'' 
received  the  body  for  their  judgment.  After  pro- 
tracted discussions  in  which  Luther  laid  stress  on 
the  reality  of  the  gift  of  grace,  independent  of  faith 
and  in  dependence  upon  the  institution  of  Christ,  the 
session  adjourned  on  account  of  Luther's  feebleness. 
The  next  day,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  representa- 
tives, including  for  the  first  time  Melanchthon, 
Butser  reported  progress,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recall 
what  was  previously  taught  amiss,  and  revised  his 
former  profession,  but  declined  the  partaking  of  the 
body  by  the  ungodly,  although  conceding  the  same 
by  the  unworthy,  and  Luther's  plea  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  body  depended,  r^ardless  of  belief  or 
unbelief,  simply  on  God's  Word  and  ordinance. 
After  so  much  progress,  and  after  Luther  had  ques- 
tioned Butler's  associates  seriatim  and  had  satis- 
fied himself  of  their  complete  accord,  and  ascertained 
that  in  their  home  churches  they  had  not  tolerated 
the  doctrine  of  mere  bread  and  wine,  and  had  even 
punished  the  same,  in  some  places,  as  blasphemy, 
he  seemed  to  think  that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
He  was  joined  in  a  private  conference  by  his  col- 
leagues who  felt  likewise;  only  that  the  other  party 
should  be  required  to  affirm  once  more  that  the  body 
was  present  also  for  the  unworthy.  But  Luther 
deemed  this  unnecessary  and,  returning,  pronounced 
the  brotherly  ooncihation  accomplished.  Me- 
lanchthon was  assigned  to  draft  a  formula.  Agree- 
ment on  the  other  points  of  difference  quickly 
followed.  Butser  represented  the  scruples  of  the 
South  Germans  against  the  actual  faith,  of  infants 
held  by  Luther,  but  he,  unwilling  also  to  discuss  such 
a  faith,  was  content  with  an  affirmation  that  bap- 
tism was  essential  to  salvation,  and  was  the  medium 
of  regeneration;  and  on  absolution  and  private  con- 
fession Luther's  argument  prevailed.  Melanchthon, 
still  doubting  the  outcome,  presented  his  formula. 
May  26;  and  after  Luther  had  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  such  could  not  be  binding  until  sub- 
mitted to  wider  circles  as  well  as  to  the  sovereigns 
for  confirmation,  it  was  read  by  K.  Cruciger,  teach- 
ing, in  substance,  that  there  was  a  sacramental 
union  of  the  bread  and  body;  that  the  real  body  was 
taken  as  set  forth  by  the  bread;  and  that  the 
unworthy,  because  they  abused  the  sacrament  avail- 
ing in  the  Church,  when  they  used  it  without  peni- 
tence and  faith,  received  it  to  their  judgment.  There 


was  required  also  assent  to  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  to  the  Apology.  Butser  handed  the  confession 
of  the  Swiss  (ut  sup.)  to  Luther  who  promised  to 
read  it.  As  a  seal  of  the  compact  Butzer  was  one  of 
the  preachers  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  he  and 
Capito  participated  in  the  conununion.  On  Mon- 
day the  subscription  took  place,  and  the  delegates 
departed  in  the  most  hopeful  frame  of  mind. 

In  most  of  the  cities  people  were  indeed  aston- 
ished at  the  new  articles.  In  Ulm  they  openly  spoke 
of  a  new  doctrine;     they  quickly  perceived  that 

Luther  had  made  not  the  least  conces- 
5.  Result   sion.    At  Constance,  where  the  agree- 
of  the      ments  on  baptism  and  auricular  con- 
Conference,  fession  were  offensive,  a  new  formula 

on  the  Lord's  Supper,  baptism,  and 
church  discipline  was  planned  in  rebuttal,  but  left 
in  abeyance.  Strasburg,  always  the  van  of  the 
movement,  where  all  subscribed  but  the  former 
abbot,  P.  Volzius,  had  a  strained  position.  Yet  by 
July  22,  Frankfort,  Worms,  Landau,  Weissenburg, 
Esslingen,  Augsburg,  Memmingen,  and  Kempten 
had  assented,  and  ReuUingen  followed,  Sept.  13, 
1536.  As  to  the  Swiss,  Luther  had  ezpremd,  before 
Butler's  departure,  his  pleasure  concerning  the  con- 
fession handed  to  him;  and  sent  along  an  amiable 
missive  to  the  burgomaster  of  Basel,  who  in  turn  was 
much  gratified.  Basel  and  MDhlhausen  seemed  to 
be  in  accord,  but  after  various  movements  a  coimcil 
at  Basel  (Nov.  14,  1536),  unable  to  decide  between 
the  Roman  and  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  declined  the 
presence  in  substance.  At  the  Diet  of  Schmalkald 
(Feb.,  1537)  Butzer  was  to  confer  with  Luther  in 
regard  to  the  declaration  (Jan.  12,  1537)  by  seven 
Swiss  cities,  including  Zurich,  Bern,  and  Basel;  but 
this  was  prevented  by  Luther's  illness,  and  only  the 
fact  that  the  official  approval  of  Luther's  articles  at 
the  diet  was  not  called  for  averted  a  most  probable 
breach  with  the  South  Germans.  Meanwhile,  a 
letter  of  Butzer  to  Luther  (Jan.  19, 1537)  in  dispar- 
agement of  the  Swiss  declaration,  enabled  the 
former's  enemies  to  make  his  efforts  also  unpopular. 
Johann  Zwick  of  Constance,  who  seems  to  have 
received  intimation  of  Luther's  teaching  in  the 
Schmalkald  Articles  of  the  eating  of  the  ungodly, 
now  made  an  appeal  for  opposition  to  the  union  and 
was  joined  by  BuUinger  against  Butzer's  movement. 
At  a  synod  at  Bern,  during  the  middle  of  1537, 
in  the  presence  of  Calvin  and  P.  Viret,  Butser 
achieved  a  brilliant  vindication,  but  met  with  the 
impatient  inquiry  concerning  the  delayed  answer  of 
Luther.  Finally,  Luther,  in  answer  to  Butzer  who 
had  urged  an  official  reply  (Dec.  3,  1539),  showed 
that  the  Swiss  formula  was  not  at  all  satisfactory; 
but  in  his  reply  to  the  Swiss  (Dec.  1),  without  touch- 
ing the  dogmatic  discussion  except  to  dispose  of  a 
misunderstanding  on  some  point  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  he  again  professed  his  adherence  to  the  idea 
of  concord,  expressed  his  joy  over  their  honest  efforts 
and  the  progress  made,  presumed  that  the  steps 
toward  concord  had  not  been  completed  but  only 
opened,  and  reconmiended  forbearance  and  good 
will  until  further  progress.  This  answer  produced 
great  satisfaction  in  Switzerland.  BuUinger  was  of 
the  mind  to  suspend  further  procedure  except  that 
of  promoting  peace  by  writing,  speech,  and  preach- 
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ing.  But  hopes  were  disappointed.  At  a  synod  at 
Zurich  (May  4,  1638),  in  which  the  note  was  loudly 
voiced  that  the  agreement  should  only  be  assumed 
as  valid  after  Luther  had  f onnally  recalled  his  writ- 
ten attacks  against  Zwingli,  a  reply  to  Luther  was 
resolved  upon,  in  which  the  Swiss  asserted  the  par- 
taking of  the  body  through  a  believing  spirit;  pre- 
sumed that  no  difference  longer  existed;  andbe^S^ 
the  privilege,  under  present  circumstances,  of  pre- 
sentkig  such  instruction  to  the  people  as  would  be 
most  intelligible  to  them.  But  before  its  receipt, 
Luther,  in  an  answer  to  Bullinger,  assumed  the 
harmony  to  be  an  assured  thing,  and  the  missive 
of  the  Swiss  he  acknowledged  briefly  by  referring 
them,  regarding  his  scruples,  to  Butser  as  mediator. 
Thus,  the  movement  resolved  itself  for  years  into 
polite  oorreepondence;  of  an  ultimate  concord,  by 
the  action  of  a  general  convention,  there  was  no 
more  mention;  and  Butser,  who  had  made  another 
attempt  at  Wittenberg  (1638),  seemed  to  have  lost 
his  former  interest.  The  only  fruit  was  a  tempo- 
rary truce  of  friendliness  with  the  cities  of  upper 
Germany.  Luther's  comparison  of  Zwingli  with 
Nestorius  iConcilien  und  Kitchen,  1639)  caused  deep 
resentment  in  Switserland.  His  restrictions  upon  the 
Swiss  and  their  orthodoxy  became  ever  severer  until 
by  a  letter  (Aug.  31, 1643)  he  broke  off  all  relations 
with  them,  offering  to  pray  and  teach  against  them 
until  his  end.  (T.  Kolde.) 
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burger  Konfeeeion,  QOtexsloh,  1006;  idem,  Hietorieehe 
Binleitung  in  die  egmboliechen  BUeher  der  evang.-luther' 
ieehen  Kirehe,  ib.  1007;  the  lettere  and  lives  of  Luther 
(see  under  article  <m  him),  and  the  literature  on  the  later 
stages  of  the  Qennan  Refonnation. 

WITZEL,  vit'sel,  6E0R0:  German  Roman 
Catholic  theologian;  b.  at  Vacharon-the-Werra  (30 
m.  B.W.  of  Gotha)  1501;  d.  at  Mains  Feb.  16,  1573. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Erfurt  1516-18,  then 
interrupted  his  studies  and  became  parish  school- 
master in  Vacha;  after  that  he  continued  work  at 
the  University  of  Wittenberg  for  twenty-eight  weeks 
under  Luther,  Carlstadt,  and  Melanchthon.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  consecrated  priest  and  served  as 


vicar  and  also  a  part  of  the  time  as  town-clerk  in  his 
native  city  until  his  twenty-fourth  year.  In  1523 
he  petitioned  the  abbot  of  Fulda  for  permission  to 
marry,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  abbot  married  with- 
out dispensation  the  daughter  of  a  dtisen  in  Eisen- 
ach. In  1524  he  lost  his  clerical  position.  In  fjisen- 
ach  he  became  acquainted  with  Jakob  Strauss  (q.v.l, 
in  conjunction  with  whom  he  preached  sermons 
against  princes  and  bishops,  against  Roman  abuses, 
picturing  also  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  pea8antr>\ 
Strauss  made  him  preacher  of  Wenigen-Lupnitx, 
where  he  zealously  began  his  work  when  the  excite- 
ment among  the  peasants  had  already  reached  an 
alarming  height.  However  much  he  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  social  ideas  of  Strauss,  his  later 
assurance  is  to  be  received  that  he  tried  to  subdue 
the  rebellious  spirit.  In  consequence  of  the  Peasants' 
War  he  lost  his  position  and  was  in  great  need  until 
at  the  recommendation  of  Luther  he  became 
preacher  at  the  small  town  of  Niemegk.  His  leisure 
at  that  place  he  employed  in  comprehensive  studies, 
especially  of  the  Church  Fathers,  while  the  works  of 
Erasmus  influenced  his  views  of  the  Church.  What 
had  led  him  to  the  Evangelical  cause  had  not  been  as- 
sent to  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  or  personal 
longingfor  certainty  of  faith,  but  a  desire  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  Church  from  abuses  in  worship  and 
discipline,  partly  also  in  doctrine,  but  principally  in 
life.  Seeing  in  Lutheranism  disagreement  between 
doctrine  and  life,  he  at  a  later  time  returned  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Lutherans  mistakenly 
accused  Witsel  of  the  Antitrinitarianism  of  Cam- 
panus,  so  that  in  Mar.,  1530,  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Belzig.  His  innocence 
was  soon  proved  and  he  returned,  sick,  to  Niemegk, 
greatly  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  with  Luther 
and  his  associates.  In  1531  he  left  Niemegk,  and 
began  his  open  contest  with  the  "Lutheran  sect." 
Two  years  he  spent  in  Vacha,  trying  in  vain  to  find 
a  new  position,  his  marriage  naturally  proving  an 
obstacle.  But  he  was  at  this  time  diligently  en- 
gaged in  literary  work.  In  1533  Count  Hojrer  of 
Mansfeld  called  him  as  minister  to  St.  Andrew's  in 
Eisleben,  where  he  as  preacher  and  pastor  of  a  small 
number  of  Roman  (Catholics  experienced  five  years 
of  bitter  struggle  with  Johann  Agrioola,  Gtittel, 
Cordatus,  Coelius,  K3rmaeus,  Balthasar  Raidt,  and 
especially  with  Jonas.  He  also  tried  to  put  into 
practise  his  program  of  a  renewal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  primitive  Church.  On  Aug.  30, 1538,  he  was  stiU 
in  Eisleben,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  Duke 
Geoige  to  Dresden  or  Leipsic,  where  he  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  two  religious  parties  by  leading  them 
back  to  the  doctrine  and  custom  of  the  apostolic  and 
early  Church.  Duke  George  laid  no  obstacles  in  his 
way,  but  under  Duke  Henry,  his  successor,  Witsel 
was  compelled  to  fiee  into  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
hemia. Thence  he  went  to  Berlin  to  Joachim  II., 
who  at  first  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
Catholicism  of  Witsd,  whom  soon  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  compelled  to  introduce  the  Reforma- 
tion. Berlin  was  therefore  no  longer  open  to  Witsel, 
who  began  to  lead  a  migratory  life,  trying  to  find  a 
receptive  soil  for  his  ideas  in  Lusatia,  Silesia,  Bam- 
berg, and  in  1540  in  WQnburg.    In  1541  he  found 
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a  place  of  refuge  with  Abbot  John  of  Fulda,  who  by 
conceesioiis  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of  Evangeli- 
cal ideas,  and  with  his  successor  Philip  Schenck  of 
Schweinsberg.  Bishop  Nausea  of  Vienna  recom- 
mended him  to  Ferdinand,  with  whom  he  thence- 
forth remained  in  connection.  He  was  present  at 
the  religious  discussions  in  Regensburg.  In  the 
Schmalkald  War  he  fled  from  Fulda  to  Wtta^burg, 
but  returned  again.  In  1553  he  removed  to  Mains, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  most 
prominent  works  are  Methodtts  concorduB  eccUHastV' 
ccB  (written  1532,  printed  1537),  and  Via  regia 
(1564).  In  the  former  work  he  demanded  the  con- 
vocation of  a  council,  at  which  both  parties  should 
be  heard;  the  basis  of  agreement  was  to  be  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostles  as  found  in  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  earlier  Church  Fathers;  in  all  questions  of  the 
salvation  of  the  soul  Holy  Scripture  is  sufficient, 
but  the  right  of  the  Church  to  make  vaUd  and  bind- 
ing ordinances  in  other  questions  is  to  be  acknowl- 
edged; the  institution  of  the  mass  was  to  be  re- 
formed, especially  its  performance  for  money; 
communion  in  both  kinds  should  be  restored  and 
oompulsoiy  clerical  celibacy  abolished;  the  num- 
ber of  monasteries  was  to  be  reduced;  those  that 
were  allowed  to  remain  were  to  be  reformed.  In 
Via  regia,  the  program  essentially  agrees  with  that 
of  1532;  only  criticism  deals  more  relentlessly  with 
Roman  Catholic  conditions.  Reconciliation  is  not 
possible  without  a  thorough  reform  of  that  church. 
In  the  system  which  came  to  rule  in  the  Counter- 
Ref onnation  he  saw  the  burial  of  his  own  plans  of 
church  reform  after  the  Erasmian  pattern. 

(G.  ICawerau.) 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  L.  Callidius,  Germanim  aeriptorum  eata- 
loguM,  Mains,  16S2;  G.  T.  Strobel,  BeUrdge  tur  LUeratur 
.  .  .  <U»  le.  JahrhunderU,  il.  2,  Nurembeis,  1787;  F.  W. 
P.  von  Ammon,  GaUaie  der  denkwHrdigaten  Ptraontn,  pp. 
1  Bqq.,  Erlangen,  1833;  J.  Neander»  Commentatio  de 
Geofffio  ViediOt  Berlin,  1839;  J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllinger,  Die 
Reformation^  i.  21  sqq.,  B^gensburg,  1848;  W.  Kamp- 
schulte,  De  Qeorgio  Vicdio  eiuaque  atudiis  et  scriptia,  Bonn, 
1856;  G.  Schmidt,  Oeorg  WiUd,  ein  AUkathoUk  de»  16,  Jahr- 
hunderts,  Vienna,  1876;  A.  Rfias,  Die  Konvertiten,  i.  122 
eqq.,  Freibuxg,  1866;  C.  Schlottmann,  Ertumua  redivivue, 
pp.  842  sqq.,  Halle,  1883;  Archie  fur  Reformationege- 
edtidUe,  vi  (1909),  284  aqq.;  ADB,  zliiL  667  aqq.;  KL, 
ziL  1726  sqq. 

WOBBERMIN,  veb'er-min,  ERNST  6USTAV 
GEORO:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Stettin  Oct. 
27,  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
HaUe  (1888-90)  and  Berlin  (1890-94;  Ph.D.,  1894; 
lie.  theol.,  1895),  and,  after  spending  the  year  189&- 
1897  in  travel  in  Greece,  became  privat-docent  for 
systematic  theology  and  the  philosophy  of  religion 
at  Berlin,  and  in  1907  went  to  Breslau  as  professor 
of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  He  has  written 
Rdiffumsffeschichiliche  Studien  zur  Frage  der  Beein- 
flussung  dea  Urckriatentuma  durch  daa  antike 
Mysterienweaen  (Berlin,  1896) ;  Theohgie  und  Metor 
phyaik  (1901);  Der  ckriatliche  GaUesglavbe  in  seinem 
VerhSUnia  zur  gegenwQrtigen  PhUoaopkie  (1902); 
Aufgabe  und  Bedeutung  der  Religumapayehologie 
(1910);  Maniamua  und  Monotheiamua  (1911);  and 
translated  into  German  W.  James,  Varieiiea  of  Rdig- 
iaua  Experience  (Leipsic,  1907). 

WODROW,  ROBERT:     Historian  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church;  b.  at  Glasgow  1679;  d.  at  Eastwood 
XII.— 26 


(3  m.  S.W.  of  Glasgow)  Mar.  21,  1734.  He  was 
graduated  in  arts  at  Glasgow,  studied  theology 
there,  and  served  as  university  librarian  from  1697 
till  1701.  Then  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a 
relative,  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Pollock.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  presb3rteiy  of  Paisley  in  Jan.,  1703, 
and  in  October  was  ordained  minister  of  Eastwood, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  notwithstanding 
repeated  calls  to  other  spheres.  Wodrow  early  gave 
all  his  spare  time  to  the  collection  of  materials  for 
Scottish  church  history;  but  he  also  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  profession  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and 
took  a  deep  interest  in  science  and  literature.  After 
the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  active  in  the  un- 
successful attempt  to  repeal  the  patronage  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  he  advocated 
loyal  compliance  with  that  act  so  long  as  it  remained 
the  law  of  the  land.  As  a  historian  he  is  trust- 
worthy on  the  whole,  though  not  altogether  free 
from  prejudice  and  credulity.  His  published  works 
include  The  Hiatory  of  the  Sufferinga  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  from  the  ReatorcUion  to  the  Reooluium  (2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1721-22;  2  ed.,  4  vols.,  Glasgow,  1829- 
1830);  CoUectiona  upon  the  Livea  of  the  Reformera  and 
moat  Eminent  Miniatera  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(published  by  the  Maitland  Club,  2  vols.,  Glasgow, 
1834-45);  AnaUcta;  or  Materiala  for  a  Hiatory  of 
Remarkable  Providencea,  moatly  relating  to  Scatdi 
Miniatera  and  Ckriatiana  (for  the  Maitland  Club,  4 
vols.,  1842-43);  Life  of  Alexander  SeaUm  (1829); 
Life  of  Robert  Bruce  (1843) ;  SdecHonafrom  Wodrow*  a 
Biographical  CoUectiona;  Divinea  of  the  Northeaat  of 
Scotland  (for  the  New  Spalding  Club,  Aberdeen, 
1890).  In  1841  the  Wodrow  Society  was  established 
at  Edinburgh  to  publish  works  of  "  early  writers  of 
the  reformed  church  of  Scotland  ";  it  was  dissolved 
in  1847  after  publishing  twelve  works. 

W.  liEEf.    Revised  by  Henrt  Cowan. 

Bibuoobapht:  Biographical  material  is  found  in  the  prefa- 
tory Notice  prefixed  to  the  Analecta,  Glaagow,  1843;  in 
the  Correepondenee,  ed.  MeCrie,  1842-43;  a  Memoir  by 
R.  Bums  in  the  8%fferinge  of  the  Church  of  SeoUand,  ib. 
1829;  in  R.  Lippe'e  "  Introduction  "  to  the  SeUeHone; 
and  in  Wodrow*!  Life  of  Jamee  Wodrow,  ed.  Campbell, 
EdinbuTBht    1828.    Consult  aJso  DNB,   bdi.  280-281. 

WOELLNER,  vt^I'ner,  J0HA5N  CHRISTOPH: 
Prussian  minister  of  public  worship;  b.  at  Doberitz 
(9  m.  w.  of  Berlin)  May  19,  1732;  d.  on  his  estate 
near  Beskow  (41  m.  s.e.  of  Berlin)  Sept.  10,  1800. 
He  received  his  preliminary  education  at  Spandau 
and  studied  theology  at  Halle;  was  tutor  in  a  pri- 
vate family,  1753-55;  pastor  at  Gross-Behnitz, 
1755-59;  turned  next  to  agriculture  in  the  same 
place;  in  1766  his  marriage  met  with  opposition  and 
caused  the  anger  of  the  king  and  the  prevention  of 
advancement  imder  that  reign,  thou^  he  became 
canon  at  Halberstadt,  1768;  he  engaged  in  the  study 
of  political  economy,  became  interested  in  free- 
masonry, and  finally  in  the  Rosicrucians  (q.v.), 
entering  their  order  and  promoting  heartily  their 
cause.  In  this  connection  he  founded  a  lodge,  a 
member  of  which  the  crown  prince,  Frederick  Will- 
iam, became,  thus  coming  under  the  influence  of 
the  foimder,  an  event  which  led  up  to  the  affairs  for 
which  Wdllner  is  remembered.  To  the  prince 
WdUner  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  dealing  with 
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the  scieiice  of  government,  preeenting  to  him  subse- 
quently the  manuscripts  of  the  lectures,  including 
one  which  outlined  the  edict  to  be  mentioned  here- 
after. Its  significance  lay  in  its  suggestions  of 
measures  to  be  taken  toward  the  suppression  of  the 
Aufklfirung  (see  Enuqhtenmemt)  and  of  the  accom- 
panying rationalism.  Thus  WdUner  gained  a  quite 
complete  ascendancy  over  the  mind  and  actions  of 
the  crown  prince,  the  results  of  which  appeared  after 
the  latter  came  to  the  throne  as  Frederick  William 
II.  in  1767.  Not  till  1786,  however,  did  WdUner 
gain  a  title,  when  he  became  chief  of  the  board  of 
public  works;  two  years  later  he  became  privy  coun- 
cilor and  was  put  in  charge  of  the  department  of 
public  worship.  Meanwhile  there  had  been  issued 
in  1786  a  royal  edict  regarding  the  "constitutional 
status  of  religion  in  the  German  states,"  the  author- 
ship of  which  Wdllner  later  acknowledged.  The 
edict  begins  with  the  king's  declaration  of  the  duty 
of  the  ruler  to  maint>ain  the  Christian  religion  in 
Prussian  territories;  establishes  as  the  chief  confes- 
sions the  Reformed,  Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic, 
but  affirms  the  continuance  of  that  customary  toler- 
ance according  to  which  no  constraint  of  conscience 
shall  be  permitted,  this,  however,  on  the  condition 
that  the  citisen  keep  his  views  to  himself  without 
attempting  to  propagate  them  or  to  shake  the  faith 
of  others;  Moravians,  Mennonites,  and  the  Bo- 
hemian Brethren  are  "publicly  tolerated,"  as  are 
the  Jews;  but  conventicles  prejudicial  to  the  nation 
and  State  are  forbidden,  also  proselyting;  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  are  to  retain 
their  liturgies  intact,  though  verbal  changes  are 
permitted;  the  "unbridled  Uberty"  assumed  by 
some  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  respect  to  the  doc- 
trinal tone  of  their  statements  is  denounced  [aim- 
ing at  the  Enlightenment],  and  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  ruler  is  asserted  to  be  that  of  maintaining 
the  high  dignity  and  origmal  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  the  clergy  and  the  teaching  force  are, 
therefore,  forbidden  to  dififuse  these  errors;  the  con- 
science of  these  men  are,  indeed,  not  to  be  bound, 
but  they  must  cease  from  teaching  things  contrary 
to  religion  on  pain  of  dismisHal  with  the  possibility 
of  further  punishment;  the  chiefs  of  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction  and  worship  are  to  see  that  the 
incumbents  of  the  teaching  and  the  spiritual  offices 
be  men  whose  convictions  accord  with  the  tenor  of 
the  edict. 

The  promulgation  of  the  edict,  though  it  was  not 
without  precedent,  both  because  of  the  suddenness 
after  half  a  century  of  silence,  and  because  the 
ecclesiastical  and  teaching  authorities  had  not  been 
consulted,  caused  great  astonishment.  The  injunc- 
tion against  free  discussion  of  one's  opinions  was 
regarded  as  usurpation.  A  storm  of  protest  was 
evoked  and  a  large  literature,  mostly  denunciatory 
of  the  edict;  it  was  regarded  as  particularly  strange 
that  Johann  Salomo  Semler  (q.v.)  of  Halle  sided 
with  the  pronunciamento.  The  members  of  the 
supreme  council  at  Berlin  protested  against  the 
edict,  but  in  vain.  Administrative  measures  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  policy  thus  declared  were  taken, 
and  legal  action  was  instituted  against  some  of  the 
more  radical  criticisms  of  the  edict.  W5llner  sought 
the  introduction  of  a  new  catechism,  attempted  to 


have  a  new  tezt4x>ok  on  dogmatics  prepared  a* 
Halle  to  be  used  in  all  the  Phissian  univerBities,  aiKl 
established  a  central  committee  on  the  examinaticc 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  while,  later,  subor- 
dinato  committees  for  the  provinces  were  appointed. 
Minute  directions  were  issued  with  regard  to  details^ 
which  the  ministry  were  expected  to  follow.  Tie 
success  of  these  measures  was,  however,  small.  The 
University  of  Halle  finally  declined  to  furnish  the 
desired  text-book,  and  the  Epitome  rdiffionis  Ckru- 
tiana  of  Samuel  Friedrich  Nathanael  MoniB  (q.vj, 
of  Leipsic,  was  chosen  as  basis  for  lectures  in  dog- 
matics.  Repressive  action  was  taken  in  some  quar- 
ters, as  agahist  August  Hermann  Niemesrer  (q.v.) 
of  Halle.  Attempts  which  were  almost  resultiess 
were  made  to  "reform"  the  faculty  at  Halle,  while 
the  attempted  dogmatic  reform  was  just  as  futile. 
On  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  HI.  (1797) 
the  measures  went  out  of  force,  and  the  attempt  of 
WOUner  to  revive  them  brought  about  his  retire- 
ment in  disfavor  and  without  a  pension. 

(C.   MiRBT.) 

Bibuoohapbt:  AitlolM  in  ZHT  u  foUowi:  1869.  i.  3  aqq^ 
1802.  iiL  412  aqq.;  in  ZeUaehrifi  f1&  pnuuitehe  OeackiBhtt 
und  LandMkunde,  ii  (1805),  677-004.  740-774,  iii.  (1800). 
06-06.  Alao  M.  Philippaon.  OemMekU  dea  preuwuc&cn 
5taotoiMMiM.  2  vols..  Leipao.  1880-82;  C.  Mixfot.  in  CkriMh 
Uek9  Wdt,  1888.  pp.  200  aqq.;  G.  Vamntrapp.  Johtnuta 
iScAube.  ynd  dot  hdhere  preuaaitehe  UnienichUwrnBen  w 
MffMT  Zmt,  pp.  220-232.  Leipsie.  1889;  K.  Rieker.  DU 
rtchUiehe  Stellung  der  eoangtiuehtn  Kirth€  De^acMandt. 
pp.  811  aqq.,  ib.  1893;  E.  FOxster.  Die  EnUUhung  da- 
preuMuetun  LandeMrchs  unUr  .  .  .  Friedrich  WUkdma 
III.,  i.  38  aqq..  96  aqq.,  TQbingBO.  1906;  ADB,  xliv.  14S- 
168. 

WOLFBNBUETTEL  FRA6MBNTS:  The  name 
given  to  a  CSerman  deistic  work  published  but  not 
written  by  Lessing  (q.v.)  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  As  early  as  1771,  and  against 
the  advice  of  Nioolai  and  Mendelasohn,  Lessing 
sought  a  publisher  for  the  work;  but  the  royal  cen- 
sor, though  not  openly  opposing,  refused  to  author- 
ise the  publication,  and  Lessing  gave  up  the  project 
for  the  time  being.  In  connection  with  his  duties  as 
librarian  at  WoIfenbQttel  he  proposed  to  issue  a 
series  of  contributions  on  history  and  literature 
drawn  from  the  treasures  of  the  library,  and  for  this 
he  was  relieved  of  liability  to  hindrance  from  the 
censor.  In  the  third  of  this  series  he  published 
(1774)  the  first  of  these  fragments  as  Von  Diddung 
der  Deisten:  FragmerU  einea  UngenanrUen,  for  which 
adroit  preparation  had  been  made  in  the  preceding 
number.  The  fourth  issue  (1777)  was  devoted  to 
more  from  the  "unknown,"  together  with  conoments 
of  Lessing  upon  the  contents  of  the  rest.  Th»e 
were  here  five  fragments  which  dealt  with  assaults 
of  the  pulpit  upon  reason,  the  impossibility  of  a  reve- 
lation which  could  be  satisfactorily  relied  upon  by 
all  men,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  New-Testament  writings  was 
not  the  revelation  of  a  new  religion,  and  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  resurrection.  While  the  first  publication 
had  aroused  little  interest,  these  five  fragments 
aroused  great  feeling.  In  1778  a  further  issue  dis- 
cussed the  purpose  of  Jesus  and  the  disciples.  Here- 
upon Lessing  was  forbidden  to  publidi  an3rthing 
more  upon  religious  matters  without  official  sanc- 
tion, though  he  refused  to  obey.    Other  editicHis 
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were  issued  after  his  death  (4th  ed.,  1835),  and  parts 
not  issued  by  him  appeared  1787.  The  authorship 
did  not  remain  hidden,  though  Lessing  tried  to  lay  a 
false  scent  by  suggesting  the  name  of  Johann  Lorens 
Schmidt,  the  editor  of  the  Wertheim  Bible  (see 
BiBUEs,  Annotated,  I.,  §  4).  The  author  was 
Herrmann  Samuel  Reimarus,  as  is  confirmed  by  his 
own  son,  Johann  Albert  Heinrich  Reimarus,  who 
gave  to  the  Hamburg  dty  library  the  complete  work 
from  which  the  fragments  were  taken  (a  letter  from 
the  younger  Reimarus  is  published  in  the  LtvptiqtT 
LiUeraiunBeitung,  1827,  no.  55,  in  which  the  author- 
ship is  asserted). 

Hermann  Samuel  Reimarus  was  bom  at  Hamburg 
Deo.  22,  1694,  and  died  there  Mar.  1,  1768.  He 
came  of  a  family  of  ministers,  though  his  father  was 
a  teacher,  but  one  of  rare  talents,  and  was  himself 
the  oldest  son.  In  his  preparatory  course  he  was 
under  such  instructors  as  Johann  Christian  WolfiF; 
he  studied  at  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Witten- 
berg, at  the  latter  of  which  he  taught  in  the  philo- 
sophical faculty.  In  1723  he  became  rector  of  the 
city  school  at  Wismar,  and  in  1717  professor  of 
oriental  languages  in  the  gymnasium  of  Hamburg, 
where  he  remained  in  spite  of  a  call  to  Gdttingen  to 
succeed  Gesner.  Reimarus  was  held  in  high  honor 
in  his  native  city,  and  his  house  was  the  gathering- 
place  of  choice  spirits.  He  emplojred  tibe  leisure 
which  his  duties  left  him  in  the  study  of  one  branch 
of  learning  after  another.  His  official  position  en- 
tailed upon  him  the  duty  of  preparing  memorials  of 
deceased  persons.  Outside  of  these  he  left  but  three 
larger  works,  which  appeared  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  life.  These  were:  DievomehnuUnWahrheUen 
der  natvrlichen  Rdiffion  (Hamburg,  1754);  Die  Ver» 
nunf(Uhr€t  dU  eine  Antveisung  turn  riehtigen  Otbraweh 
der  Vemunft  in  der  Erkenntnie  der  Wahrheii  (1756); 
and  AUgemeine  Betraehtungen  Hber  die  TVie&e  der 
Tiere  (1760).  These  app^ued  in  several  editions 
after  the  death  of  Reimarus  and  were  translated 
into  Dutch.  The  philosophical  standpoint  of  Rei- 
marus was  essentially  that  of  Wolff,  though  more 
radical;  the  being  of  God,  the  divine  plan  in  the 
world,  the  annihilation  of  doubt  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence, the  inmiortality  of  the  soul,  the  advantages 
of  religion  were  proved  by  reason,  and  so  far  his  atti- 
tude was  apologetic.  He  was  awake  to  the  fact  that 
in  his  time  many  Uttle  works  had  appeared  which 
assailed  not  only  Christianity  but  ail  religion  and 
ethics,  and  his  aim  was  to  oppose  these  and  to  set 
forth  by  the  claims  of  reason  the  truths  of  natural 
religion  as  well  as  of  Christianity.  Hence  he  named 
the  great  work  which  he  left  behind  "Apology  or 
Defense  for  the  Rational  Worshiper  of  God."  In 
this  he  subjected  the  entire  Biblical  history  to  the 
tests  of  analytical  criticism;  according  to  the  deistic 
standpoint  of  Reimarus,  miracle  is  impossible,  so 
that  if  the  prophets  and  Jesus  and  the  apostles  pre- 
tended to  work  miracles,  they  were  impostors.  Such 
"impurities"  he  found  to  be  conceivable  in  the 
Bible,  since  it  contained  much  that  was  at  variance 
with  virtue  as  tested  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
peoples.  A  psychological  explanation  of  this  atti- 
tude of  Reimarus  appears  when  it  is  recalled  that  he 
was  a  man  highly  honored  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  that  he  held  fast  to  the  observances  of  the 


Church,  even  though  he  regarded  both  Judaism  and 
Christianity  to  have  been  founded  by  processes 
which  involved  imposture.  He  recognised  that  his 
book  would  cause  unrest,  and  so  did  not  print  it,  pre- 
ferring that  it  remain  concealed,  being  available  for 
the  use  of  such  friends  of  his  as  were  possessed  of 
discretion.  Some  parts  he  had  frequent^  worked 
over,  and  had  revised  the  whole  shortly  before  his 
death;  this  revised  autograph  is  still  extant. 

While  Lessing  went  to  Hamburg  in  Apr.,  1767, 
and  Reimarus  did  not  die  until  March  of  the  next 
year,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  two  met;  but 
soon  after  the  death  of  Reimarus,  Lessing  became 
acquainted  with  the  son  and  daughter  of  Reimarus. 
According  to  a  letter  of  Lessing  to  the  son  (in  Le»- 
stng's  Brirfe,  NachMge  und  BendUigimgen,  p.  17, 
no.  183a,  Berlin,  1886),  the  latter  was  aware  of 
Lessing's  possession  of  parts  of  the  elder  Reimarus' 
work.  These  parts  were  in  the  author's  hand- 
writing, but  not  in  their  final  shape,  though  the  main 
thought  was  in  no  way  different.  Permission  to 
publish  excerpts  was  obtained  by  Lessing  only  on 
condition  that  the  name  of  the  author  be  not 
divulged.  The  complete  work  was  carefully  guarded 
by  the  family  and  shown  to  but  few — ''the  com- 
munity" of  friends  of  Reimarus.  In  1779  Lessing 
was  allowed  to  copy  from  the  final  draft  the  chapters 
which  related  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  which 
the  results  with  reference  to  the  numbers  differed 
from  what  had  been  published.  In  1779  the  pub- 
lisher Ettinger  of  Gotha  was  ready  to  publish  the 
whole  work,  but  the  family  dedsivdy  negatived  the 
proposition,  fearing  a  loss  of  the  good  reputation 
which  it  enjojred  and  the  effect  upon  the  health  of 
the  mother  of  the  family.  The  intention  to  repub- 
lish portions  (ZeiUchrift  fibr  kiitorisehe  Theoloffie, 
1850-52)  failed  through  lack  of  interest  in  the  work 
on  the  part  of  the  public.      (Cabl  BsBTHEAut.) 

Bibuoobafht:  An  «d.  of  the  *'  Fi«cin«nto  *'  as  tMued  by 
Leaiinc  appeared  Beiiin*  1895.  There  is  an  Eng.  trand. 
of  pari,  FroifmtnU  Jrom  Reimanu,  ed.  0.  Voyaey*  London, 
1870  (of.  J.  Sawyer,  A  Critieiam  of  .  .  ,  C,  Voytif* 
"  FragmmU  from  Rwrnanu:*  ib.  1880).  Cionsult:  the 
literature  under  Oonia,  Jobait  Mblcriob;  and  LnBama, 
QoTTHOLD  Efbbaim;  D.  F.  Strauaa,  Hermemn  SamuA 
Rwmama  vnd  miim  SehuiM9eKnft  flkr  die  vemllMftiotn 
Verehrtr  ChUrn,  Leipaie,  1862;  J.  A.  B.  Reimari  ,  .  .  d» 
vUa  «ua  oofiMMiiterttM.  Additm  naU  de  vita  H.  8.  Rnnnan 
norrofumM  J.  O.  BUtekU  €tC,A.  Klotsii,  Hamburg,  1815; 
C.  MAnckebeiv,  Bermtmn  Samtad  Reimanu  vnd  Johann 
ChritUan  Bddmaim,  ib.  1867;  K.  FiMsher,  OemshiekU  dmr 
fMtMTM  PhUoaophis,  U.  7fi»-772.  Heidelbeis.  1867;  K.  0. 
Soberer,  Daa  Tier  in  die  PhUomphU  d§§  ff.  8.  ReimaruB, 
WOnbuis.  1898;  B.  Brandl,  Die  UAorUefervng  dmr 
'*  SchutMmshnft "  dee  B,  8,  Reimarue,  Piiaen,  1907. 

WOLFF,  Y6lf,  CHRISTIAH,  AND  THE  WOLF- 
FIAN SCHOOL:  German  philosopher;  b.  at 
Bredau  Jan.  24,  1679;  d.  at  Halle  May  9,  1754. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  in  Breslau 
and  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  was  greatly 

attracted  to  the  study  of  mathematics 
Life.       by  the  certainty  of  its  method,  which 

seemed  to  him  typical  for  science. 
Without  entirely  giving  up  the  thought  of  a  theo- 
logical career,  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  Leipsic, 
then  studied  phUosophy  at  Jena,  and  in  1703  estab- 
lished himself  as  privat^locent  of  philosophy  at 
Leipsic.  In  1707  he  accepted  a  call  to  Halle  where 
he  lectured  on  mathemattcs,  after  1709  also  on 
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physioB,  then  on  other  branches  of  philosophy.  His 
success  as  a  teacher  was  extraordinary  and  was  soon 
supplemented  by  the  impression  made  by  his  wri- 
tings. His  fame  extended  over  Ehirope.  At  home 
Idng  and  govemment  heaped  honors  upon  him,  and 
scholars  gathered  about  him;  but  in  Halle  itself  the 
Pietists  and  Christian  Thomasius  (q.v.)  were  hostile. 
After  some  friction  the  address  De  Sinanan  philo9o- 
pMa  praeHea  (Frankfort,  1726;  Eng.  transl.,  The 
Real  Happinesa  of  a  People  vnder  a  PhUoeopkieal 
King  Demonetrated,  London,  1750),  which  WolfiF  de- 
livered in  1721,  led  to  a  complete  rupture.  His  ene- 
mies found  in  it  a  glorification  of  the  morality  of 
Confucius  and  inferred  that  WolfiF  taught  the  dis- 
pensability of  Christian  revelation  for  human  happi- 
ness. The  Pietists  won  the  ear  of  the  king  who  on 
Nov.  8,  1723,  ordered  the  deposition  of  WolfiF  and 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  realm  within  forty-eight 
hours.  From  1723  to  1740  WolfiF  was  professor  in 
Marburg.  It  was  the  most  brilliant  and  the  hl^>pie8t 
period  of  his  life.  He  continually  gained  philo- 
sophical adhCTents  and  new  students  and  earned  rich 
honors.  In  the  mean  time  conditions  in  Prussia 
became  better.  Provost  Reinbeck  in  Berlin  was 
active  in  his  behalf;  the  Idng  changed  his  opinion, 
ordered  candidates  to  study  his  works,  and  would 
have  liked  to  recall  WolfiF  to  Prussia  as  early  as  1733, 
but  he  died  during  the  negotiations.  Frederic 
II.,  who  in  1736  had  designated  WolfiF  as  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  his  time,  carried  out  his  father's  plan, 
and  since  WolfiF  declined  a  position  in  the  academy 
at  Berlin,  he  was  called  as  privy  councilor  and  vice- 
chancellor  to  Halle  where  he  arrived  in  1740,  was 
received  with  unusual  honors,  and  was  active  until 
his  death. 

Of  his  numerous  treatises  and  books  those  of 
especial  importance  for  theology,  many  of  which 
reached  numerous  editions,  are:  Mdhodue  demon- 
$trandi  verikUem  reUgumie  ChrisHana  (1707);    Ver^ 

nUnftige  Qtdanken  von  den  Kraften  dee 
Works,     menachlichen    Veretandee    und    ihrem 

richiiffen  Gthrauche  in  Erkenntnie  der 
WahrheU  (1712;  Eng.  transl..  Logic,  or  Rational 
Thoughte  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Underetanding, 
London,  1770);  Ratio  prcdecHonum  Wolfianarum 
in  Matheein  et  philoaophiam  univeraam  (1718); 
Vemunftige  Oedanken  von  Oott,  der  Welt  tmd  der 
Seele  dee  Menechen  (1719;  his  great  theological 
work);  VemUnftige  Gedanken  von  der  Menechen 
Thun  und  Laeeen  zu  Befdrderung  ikrer  CHUckedigkeU 
(1720);  VemUnftige  Oedanken  von  dem  geeeUechaft- 
lichen  Leben  der  Menechen  und  insonderheit  dem 
gemeinen  Weeen  zwr  Befdrderung  der  GlUckeeligkeit 
dee  menachlichen  Geachlechta  (1721);  VemUnftige 
Gedanken  von  den  Wirkungen  der  Naiur  (3  parts, 
1723-25);  Vemunftige  Gedanken  von  den  Abaichten 
der  naiHrlichen  Dinge  (1724);  Philoaophiarationalia 
awe  Logica  (1728);  Philoaophia  prima  aive  ontologia 
(1729);  Coamologia  generalia  (1731);  Paychohgia 
empirica  (1732);  Paychologia  rationalia  (1734); 
Theologia  naturalia  (2  parts,  1736-37),  Philoaophia 
practica  univeraalia  (1738).  G.  F.  Hagen  edited  his 
GeaammeUe  kleine  phUoaophiache  Schriften  (6  parts, 
HaUe,  1736-40). 

WolfiF  was  not  a  great  creative  spirit,  but  rather 
the  philosopher  in  whom  the  acient^c  dOforts  of  the 


time  combined  and  in  their  connection  influenced 
the  future.  By  the  application  of  the  mathem&ticsl- 
oyllogistic  method  he  tried  to  give  to  all  sdenoes  the 
same  f onooal  certainty  and  thus  to  make  possible  a 

universal  eyBbem.  of  human  science. 
Philosophy.  Philosophy  is  for  him  the  scieoce  of  the 

conceivable  or  the  possible,  which  ap- 
pears as  the  essence  of  reality.    Upon  the  relation  of 
the  higjher  (rational)  and  the  lower  (sensual)  faculty 
of  the  soul  is  built  the  distinction  between  rational 
and  empirical  knowledge.    The  objective  order  of 
the  sciences  is  based  upon  psychology,  uix>n  the 
distinction  between  knowledge  and  desire.    On  the 
one  side  stands  theoretical,  on  the  other  side  practi- 
cal philosophy.    In  the  syston  of  WolfiF  logic  leads 
as  a  sort  of  propedeutic.    Then  follow  the  r&tional 
theoretical  sciences,  metaphysics,  ontology;  then  in 
the  order  of  the  three  main  objects  (world,  soul,  and 
God),  cosmology,  rational  peydiology,  natural  theol- 
ogy.   The  rational  practical  sciences  begin  with  gen- 
eral practical  philosophy  and  natural  law,  and  then 
consider  man  in  Aristotelian  fashion  successively  as 
individual  being  (ethics),  citisen  (politics),  and  mem- 
ber of  the  family  (economy) .   The  empirical  sciences 
are  empirical-theoretical  science  (empirical  psychol- 
ogy, teleology!  empirical  theology,  dogmatic  physics) 
and  empirical-practical  science  (technology,  experi- 
mental physics).    Esthetics  is  not  taken  into  the 
system.    The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Wolff's 
theology  is  the  emphasis  upon  natural  religjon. 
While  he  strictly  separated  this  from  the  knowledge 
given  by  revelation  and  refrained  frcHn  encroach- 
ments upon  the  dogmatic  sphere,  he  based  upon 
natural  religion  the  general  religious  truths  which 
seemed  to  be  assailed  by  naturalism,  brought  it  to 
the  front  in  the  spiritual  struggle,  and  focused  about 
it  the  religious  and  theological  interest  which  hith- 
erto had  been  directed  to  revelation.    In  the  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  deity  he  stressed  the  oosmolog- 
ical  argument,  and  employed  also  the  ontologicaL 
However  much  the  philosophy  of  WolfiF  tended  to 
depreciate  miracles  and  revelation,  he  himself  fully 
acknowledged  both  in  so  far  as  they  fulfil  definite 
conditions  in  the  system.    Since  Crod  does  nothing 
superfluous,  revelation  can  comprehend  only  neces- 
sary, otherwise  unknowable  things,  mysteries;    it 
may  not  contain  any  inner  contradictions,  nor  may 
it  contradict  the  attributes  of  Crod,  reason,  or  experi- 
ence.   Miracles  are  changes  which  by  the  nature  of 
the  bodies  concerned  are  not  impossible,  thougjh 
they  lack  the  natural  cause.    In  psychology  WolfiF 
taught  that  souls  are  simple  created  substance, 
originating  at  creation,  and  existing  without  con- 
sciousness until  the  latter  was  induced  throu^ 
birth.    He  held  that  the  bodily  and  spiritual  proc- 
esses are  independent  of  each  other;    their  agree- 
ment does  not  rest  upon  perpetual  miracle,  as  the 
occasionahsts     teach,    but    upon    preestabliahed 
harmony.    The  inteUectual  faculty   takes  prece- 
dence over  the  will.    In  practical  philosophy  WolfiF 
separated  ethics  from  religion  and  based  it  upon 
reason.    His    ssrstem    is,    therefore,    rationalistic 
throughout. 

The  success  of  the  philosophy  of  WolfiF  is  a  proof 
that  it  victoriously  comprehended  and  satisfied  the 
longing  of  his  time.    To  tlus  contributed  his  talent 
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for  popularising  and  teaching.  It  gave  to  the  Ger- 
man ''Enlightenment"  its  scientific  independence. 
The  disciples  of  Wolff  not  only  repeated  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  master,  but  applied  them  more  exactly 
to  special  departments  of  science.  In 
His  Philos-  jurisprudence,  in  philology,  and  even 
ophyand  in  medicine  there  arose  scholars  who 
Theology  tried  to  give  their  science  a  greater 
Victorious,  stability  by  employing  the  ''scientific" 
method  of  Wolff.  Representatives  of 
German  culture,  like  Gottsched,  transmitted  his 
influence  to  larger  circles  of  educated  people.  Among 
the  disciples  of  Wolff  must  be  mentioned  especially 
Alexander  Gottlieb  Baumgarten  (d.  1762),  who  sup- 
plemented the  system  at  an  important  point  and 
anticipated  its  further  development.  Like  Leibnitz, 
Wolff  had  separated  the  lower  sensual  and  the 
higher  intellectual  knowledge,  but  in  his  logic  he 
represented  only  the  latter.  Baumgarten  treated 
in  his  ^sthetica  the  doctrine  of  sensual  knowledge  as 
esthetics.  The  philosophy  of  Wolff  was  of  course 
not  without  its  opponents,  especially  among  the 
theologians,  among  the  orthodox  as  well  as  among 
the  Pietists.  The  orthodox,  it  is  true,  also  combined 
theology  and  philosophy  ia  an  intellectualistic  way, 
but  so  that  philosophy  served  theology;  philosophy 
in  its  independence  seemed  to  them  not  only  against 
the  rule  of  theology,  but  also  against  religion  and 
revelation.  The  Pietists,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
offended  by  the  intellectualism  of  the  followers  of 
Wolff  as  well  as  of  the  orthodox.  The  spokesman  of 
Pietistic  polemics  was  Joachim  Lange  (q.v.),  the 
principal  defender  of  orthodoxy  was  Valentin  Ernst 
Ldscher  (q.v.);  but  the  opponents  of  Wolff  were 
either  representatives  of  a  vanishing  period  of 
thought  or  precursors  of  a  later  culture  that  pos- 
sessed no  ixifluence,  and  Wolff  gained  the  victory. 
The  theologians  of  his  school  developed  the  thoughts 
of  their  master  by  applying  his  method  to  the  Bible 
and  revelation.  In  conformity  with  the  later  ortho- 
doxy they  conceded  to  natural  theology  an  increas- 
ing influence  in  the  dogmatic  system.  Owing  to  the 
expansion  of  intellectualism,  the  independent  posi- 
tion of  revelation  still  asserted  by  Wolff  proved 
impossible;  it  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the 
rationalistic  element.  The  history  of  the  Wolffian 
school  of  theology  became  the  history  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  orthodox  system;  it  was  in  every  respect 
a  theology  of  transition.  Far  more  positive  is  its 
practical  importance  for  Church  and  Christianity  as 
it  secured  for  undogmatic  piety,  which  had  arisen 
since  the  stagnation  of  orthodoxy  and  the  influence 
of  Pietism,  a  solid  background  of  ideas  and  concep- 
tions. Protestant  apologetics  owed  to  it  a  good  deal 
of  its  first  bloom.  It  provided  for  the  transition  from 
Pietism  as  well  as  from  orthodoxy  to  the  period  of 
"Enlightenment"  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  uni- 
versal character  of  Christianity.      (H.  Stephan.) 

Bibuoobafbt:  On  the  life  odnsult:  F.  C.  Baumeister,  Vila, 
fata  €t  §enpta  Wcifii*  Leipsio.  1730;  J.  C.  QottMshed.  H%»- 
torueh*  Lobtehrift  auf  Chn§tian  Frmherr  ten  Wolff,  Halle, 
1765;  F.  W.  Kluge,  ChmHan  vcn  Wolff,  dor  Philoaoph, 
Biealaii,  1831;  Bnefwechad  nriaehen  LeibnU  vnd  Chris- 
Han  Wdff,  ed.  C  J.  Geriiardt,  Halle,  1860;  B.  Erdmann, 
M.  KnulMen  und  teino  Zeii,  Leipsio,  1870;  J.  Casar,  Chri^ 
Han  Wolff  in  Marburo,  Maxburg,  1870;  ADB,  xliv.  12-28. 

On  hia  philoeopliy  and  theoloo^  consult:  J.  F.  Buddeus, 
B^dmikm  HHm  die  wolffUeke  PhOomn^hi*,  Fnibuig,  1724; 


L.  P.  ThOmmig,  ImtUvHonn  phUosophia  Wolffiana,  2 
vote..  Leipnc.  1725-26;  I.  G.  Gani,  PMlosophia  Leibnit- 
nanai  ot  Wolffiana  unu  in  tkoologia,  ib.  1728-34;  K.  G. 
Ludovid,  Atufakrlieher  Bntvnarf  einer  voUttAndigen  Hia- 
torie  der  wolffiaiehen  PhUotophie,  3  vote.,  ib.  1736-38;  idem. 
Sammlunff  vnd  AunUge  der  tammilichen  StreiUchriften 
v€ifen  dmr  wolffUehen  Philowpkie,  2  parte,  ib.  1737;  idem, 
NeuMte  MerinoHrdigkeiten  der  MbniU-tDoljgiaehen  PkHoao- 
phis,  ib.  1738;  G.  V.  Hartmann,  Anleitung  tur  HiHorie 
der  leOmiiM^wolffiachen  PhUoaophie,  Hof,  Bavaria,  1737; 
J.  J.  Koethen,  Prineipia  QtuBdam  melaphueica  Woifiana, 
Cologne,  1737;  J.  G.  Darjee,  Anmerkungen  Hber  einioe 
LehreHUe  der  wlffUchen  Metaphyeik,  Leipsic,  1748;  J.  M. 
Schrtokh,  ChrieUiche  Kirehenoeeehichte  eeil  der  Reforma- 
tion, vi.  100  eqq.,  viii.  26  eqq.  (the  whole  aeries,  45  vote.), 
ib.  1768-1812;  J.  C.  Schwab.  VerffUichung  dee  kaniieehen 
Moralprineipe  mii  dem  leibniUiaeh-wolffiedien,  Berlin, 
1800;  W.  Gaas,  OeaehiehU  der  proteatanHaehen  Dogmatik, 
ii.  160  eqq.,  4  vote.,  ib.  1854-67;  G.  W.  Frank,  OeaehiehU 
der  proteetantiaehen  Theologie,  ii.  384  eqq.,  4  vote.,  Leipeio, 
1862-1005;  £.  Zeller,  Geechichte  der  deutaehen  PhUoaophie 
eeit  Leibnie,  Munich,  1873;  R.  Frank,  Die  waff* ache  Straf- 
rechUphiloaophie,  GOttingen,  1887;  Q.  Kraus,  Chrialian 
Wolff  ala  Botaniker,  Halle,  1802;  W.  Amsperger,  Chria- 
Han  Wolff^a  VerhOlinia  eu  Leibnia,  Weimar,  1807;  O.  Wil- 
laieth,  Dio  Lehre  vom  Ud>d  bei  Leibnia  und  aeiner  Sehule, 
Straaburg,  1808;  K.  Ftecher,  Oeaehichte  der  neueren  Phi- 
loaaphie,  iii.  627-638,  Heidelberg.  1002;  J.  Reinhaid,  Die 
Pruuipienlehre  der  ItOheriachen  DoffmaHk  J  700-60,  Leip- 
nc, 1006;  £.  Weber.  Die  philoaophiaehe  ScholaaHk  dea 
deuiachen  Proteatantiamua  im  Zeitalter  der  Orthodoxie,  ib. 
1007;  H.  Pichler.  Ud>er  ChriHian  Wolffa  Ontotogie,  ib. 
1000;  the  works  on  the  htetozy  of  philosophy  by  W. 
Windelband,  New  York,  1803;  J.  £.  Erdmann.  3  vote., 
London,  1802-08;  Ueberweg-Heinse,  0th  ed.,  Berlin,  1005. 

WOLFFy  JOSEPH:  Missionary  and  traveler;  b. 
of  Jewish  parentage,  at  Weilersbach,  near  Bamberg, 
Germany,  1795;  d.  at  Isle  Brewers  (35  m.  s.w.  of 
Bristol),  England,  May  2,  1862.  His  father  was  a 
rabbi,  and  he  was  sent  to  a  Protestant  lyceum  at 
Stuttgart,  and  later  to  Bamberg.  He  left  home,  and 
was  converted  to  Christianity,  being  baptized  in 
1812,  when  he  took  the  Christian  name  of  Joseph, 
his  single  name,  Wolff,  becoming  his  surname.  In 
1814  he  attended  theological  lectxures  at  Vienna  and 
studied  oriental  languages,  and  was  at  Ttibingen 
1815-16,  in  the  same  pursuit.  He  went  to  Rome 
in  1816,  where  he  was  a  pupil  in  the  Collegium 
Romanum  and  the  Collegio  di  Propaganda,  but  was 
expelled  from  the  city  in  1818  for  attacking  the 
doctrine  of  infallibility  and  the  teaching  of  the 
professors.  He  entered  the  monastery  of  the 
Redemptionists  at  Val  Sainte,  but  in  1819  went  to 
England,  and  joined  the  Church  of  England.  He 
studied  for  two  years  oriental  languages  at  Cam- 
bridge; went  out  as  missionary  to  the  Jews,  1821- 
1826,  traveling  extensively  in  the  East;  again, 
1828-34,  he  was  traveling  in  search  of  the  ten  lost 
tribes,  going  through  Palestine,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Central  Asia,  and  India;  his  third  journey  of  1836- 
1838  took  him  to  Abyssinia,  Yemen,  and  Bombay, 
and  then  to  the  United  States.  He  was  ordained 
deacon,  1837,  and  priest,  1838,  when  he  became  rec- 
tor at  Unthwaite,  and  later  at  High  Hoyland, 
Yorkshire.  In  1843  he  made  a  daring  journey  to 
Bokhara,  to  leam  the  fate  of  two  British  officers, 
and  barely  escaped  death  himself;  on  returning, 
1845,  he  became  vicar  of  Isle  Brewers  in  Somerset, 
where  he  remained  tiU  his  death.  He  has  been 
justly  styled  "a  comet  in  the  missionary  heaven." 
His  joume3rs  were  essentially  missionary  in  their 
character,  and  f uU  of  peril  and  adventure.  His  waa 
a  singular  personality  that  fascinated  by  its  vitality 
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and  nervoos  energy.    Of  his  journ^yB  he  left  reoitab 

in  the  Journal  of  kU  Miarionary  Labour$,  18i7-S8 

(London,  1839);  Narratwe  cf  a  Miuion  to  Bokhara 

in  the  Yean  1843-4S  (2  vols.,  1846,  and  often);  and 

TraveU  and  Adoenturee  nf  Reo.  Joeeph  Wdiff  (2  vok., 

1861). 

BnuoQEAPHT:  ICnM.  L.  Bochiieh,  5.  (ToteC,  BiaAop  o//«- 

nttaUm,  kU  Life  and  Work,  pp.  177-180.  Londoii,  1884; 

Q«>i|e  Smith,  Lift  of  John  WHmm,  pp.  251-262;  fbTlVrg; 

DNB.hdLdO&'WT;  and  hk  own  TmooU  and  Aihmiiwm, 

■ad  Journal,  ut  mp. 

WOLFOAHO  OF  RBOEHSBURO:   Buhopofthat 
dty  072-094.    He  was  bom  in  the  begbningof 
the  century  of  a  family  in  good  circumstanceB;  d.  at 
Pupping  (near  Lina,  08  m.  w.  of  Vienna)  Oct.  31, 
994.    He  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Reich- 
enau  in  company  with  a  sdcm  of  a  noble  Franldsh 
family  named  Heinrich,  brother  of  Poppo,  bidiop  of 
WQnburg  941-962,  with*whom  later  at  WQnburg 
he  studied  under  an  Italian  schdar  Stephen.    In 
966  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  cathedral  school 
at  Treves,  where  Heinrich  had  become  archbishop; 
but  on  the  death  of  Heinrich  in  964  he  entered  the 
Benedictine  order  at  Einsiedehi,  where  under  Abbot 
Gregory  he  gave  instruction.    Bishop  Uhich  of 
Augsburg  made  him  a  priest  and  sent  him  on  a  mi»- 
sionary  journey  to  Hungary,    and   his  activities, 
though  not  very  successful  resulted  in  his  choice  for 
the  bishopric  of  Regensburg.    He  took  the  fidd  at 
the  head  of  his  feudal  forces  with  Otto  II.  against 
Paris  (978),  and  had  part  in  other  warlike  and 
political  activities.    But  his  closest  interest  was  in 
his  episcopal  duties,  occupying  himself  in  visitations, 
and  f  umishing  to  the  ckaigy  of  his  diocese  an  excel- 
lent example  in  the  performance  of  duty.  He  looked 
after  the  instruction  of  the  younger  clergy,  and  gave 
them  the  model  for  simple  and  effective  preaching. 
Connected  with  his  duty  as  bishop  was  that  as 
abbot  of  St.  Emmeram,  but  he  thought  the  two 
positions  incompatible,  and  broke  away  from  the 
latter  position,  placing  Ramuold  of  Treves  in  the 
abbacy.    He  also  did  his  best  to  improve  the  two 
nunneries  in  Regensburg,  which  were  then  in  a  low 
condition;  the  results  were  not  satisfactory  to  him, 
and  he  founded  a  third  with  the  name  of  St.  Paul's. 
With  the  help  of  Heinrich  the  Quarrelsome  he  after- 
ward improved  the  condition  of  the  older  institu- 
tions.   It  was  largely  due  to  him  that  the  bishopric 
of  Prague  was  e8td>lished,  which  was  a  leading 
cause  of  the  rise  of  national  feeling  in  Bohemia. 
After  his  death  his  body  was  carried  to  Regensburg 
for  burial,  and  it  was  not  long  before  there  were 
reports  of  miracles  at  his  tomb.    He  left  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  true  and  diligent  shepherd  of  his  flock, 
furthering  the  cause  of  piety  among  them  by  eleva- 
ting the  condition  of  the  clergy.         (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoobafht:  The  «aily  material  ie  oolleoted  by  H.  Dele- 
haye,  Ada  8.  Wolfgangi,  opUoopi  RatUbononoU,  Bnu- 
■ele,  1894.    For  parts  of  thU  matter  of.  A8B,  Nov.,  ii. 
ft27-l»6:   ASM,  y,  812-633;    MPL,  oxlvL  306-422;  and 
MOB,  aenpL,  iv  (1841),  «2fi-n666.    Conmilt  farther:    S. 
Rebiser,  LAon  vnd  WunderthaUn  dea  heaigon  Btochofw 
Wolfgangi  in  oeiner  Binoieddey,  PaMau,  1665;  F.  Z.  8u1b- 
beok,  Lobon  dw  hoOio^n  Wolfoano,  Biaehofa  vnd  Haupi- 
pofroiM  doM  Biolhumo  Bagonaktsro,  BesensburB,  1844;    F. 
Jaoner,  OooeMekU  dor  Biochdfa  von  RogonaburQ,  L  860- 
410,  ib.  1883;  J.  flohfadler.  Dor  hoUiet  Wolfgang  in  ooinom 
Lobon  vnd  Wirkon,  Prague,  1886;  W.  Sohiata,  in  Shtdion 
und  MiUkoilvneon  ana  dom  BonodieHnor-  und  dom  Cio- 
ImtUnoerOrdon,  z  (1880),  827-643;    K.  Kolbe,  Dio  Yor- 


dionoto  doa  Biaehofa  Woifgane  ...  mm  do*  BUdv 
SeddrndaManda,  Broilau.  1803;   KommlUler,  m 
muoUtatiodio  JahnbOekor,  1804.  pp.  6-22;    J.  B. 
Dor  koOie*  Wolfgang,  Biackof  von  Rogonabwrg- 
aeko  Foatoekrift  nam  900-jekngon  Oodacktmtao 
{SJ.  Oct.,  J804).    In  Vahindung  mat  aaki 

kom,  Regmaburg,  1804.    Some  ezeeUent 

eleeare  indioated  in  Bidiaidaon.  BneyelopaodkK  p.  115L 

WOLFOAUG,  court  PALATIHB:  Palj^n^ 
and  duke  of  ZwethrQcken  and  Neubuzs,  SDd  ardes: 
supporter  of  the  Refonnation;  b.  at  ZwafarOckeD 
(50  m.  w.  of  Speyer)  Sept.  26,  1626;  d.  at  Ncsbie 
(near  Limoges),  France,  June  11, 1509.  He  waa  the 
only  Bon  of  Louis  II.  of  ZweibrOcken  (d.  1532),  and 
after  receiving  his  first  training,  at  the  inwtarwy  of 
his  Reformed  uncle,  Rupert,  who  was  regot 
during  Wolfgang's  minority,  under  KaKpar  Glaaer, 
he  was  sent,  in  1541,  for  further  instniction  first  to 
the  electoral  court  at  Treves,  and  later  to  that  of  the 
Palatinate.  In  the  latter  part  of  1543  he  asBomed 
personal  control  of  his  duchy,  and  during  the 
Schmalkald  War,  thou^^  he  was  a  firm  Protestant, 
he  remained  neutral.    On  the  doee  o! 

Until  the    hostilities  the  emperor,  despite  Wotf- 

Abrogation  gang's  protests,  commanded  him  to 

of  the      introduce  the  Augsburg  Interim  (see 

Angsboxg    Imtebim,  2),  which  the  duke  acoord- 

Interim.     ingly  did  Aug.  22,  1548,  decOanng  that 
'^-  he  would  obey  so  far  as  he  oonsdeEi- 

tiously  could.  But  the  deigy  declared  that  the 
Interim  contained  much  that  they  could  not  do  witli 
a  good  conscience,  and  Wolfgang  reported  to  the 
emperor  that,  while  he  had  fulfilled  the  requirementB 
as  to  fasts  and  feasts,  the  attitude  of  his  clergy  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  carry  out  the  other  injunctiona 
of  the  Interim.  The  emperor  then  referred  him  to 
the  bishops,  but  as  they  were  unwilling  to  send  him 
any  but  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  while  he  ^^ould 
receive  only  those  who,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Interim,  would  administer  commimion  und^  both 
kinds,  the  Interim  was  only  partially  enforced.  A 
renewal  of  the  imperial  demands  led  Wolfgang,  od 
April  19,  1549,  again  to  insist  that  the  fasts  and 
feasts  be  observed  as  secular  ordinances,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  informed  the  empercnr  that  his  clergy, 
without  exception,  refused  to  carry  out  the  Interim, 
and  that  the  bishops  had  sent  him  no  clergy  who 
were  ready  to  do  so.  He  therefore  begged  the  em- 
peror himself  to  adjust  the  matter.  In  Sept.,  1549, 
and  in  March,  1550,  the  bishops  performed  their 
visitations  in  the  district  of  Zweibrtlcken,  but  since 
Wolfgang  refused  to  allow  the  clergy  any  conces- 
sions beyond  the  Interim,  ecclesiastical  affairs  seem, 
even  then,  to  have  gone  on  as  before. 

As  soon  as  the  Treaty  of  Passau  (cf.  Auosbubg, 
Rbugioub  Peace  of)  rendered  it  possible,  Wolf- 
gang directed  the  visitation  held  in  Uie  Meisenheun 
district  in  July,  1553,  the  results  showing  that  the 
pastors  were  discharging  their  functions  in  Protes- 
tant fashion.  In  the  Upper  Palatinate,  of  which  he 
was  regent  from  1551  to  1557,  he  directed  that  the 
liturgy  issued  by  the  Palsgrave  Otto  Henry  be  fol- 
lowed, and  in  Zweibrtlcken  he  replaced  the  liturgy  of 
1533  on  June  1, 1557,  by  one  which  was  akin  to  the 
Lutheran  liturgies  of  WQrttemberg  and  Mecklen- 
burg. To  insure  the  acceptance  of  the  new  liturgy  a 
visitation  was  made  in  July  and  Aug.,  1553,  and  it 
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^as  also  desired  that  there  should  be  a  school  in 
every  village  of  considerable  sise  and  a  Latin  school 

in  every  four  cities;  while  in  Hombach 

Liturgical   an  institution  for  higher  instruction 

and  Edtt-    was  opened  Jan.  16,  1559,  under  the 

cational     care  of  Immanuel  Tremdlius  (q.v.)i 

Measures,   and  in  the  principality  of  Neuburg  on 

the  Danube,  devised  to  Wolfgang  by 

tlie  £leetor  Otto  Hairy,  a  similar  institution  was 

opened  at  Lauingen  in  1561. 

In  1559  Wolfgang  interposed  in  favor  of  the  Protes- 
tants at  Treves,  and  in  1561  he  pleaded,  with  other 
Protestant  princes,  at  the  Diet  of  Naumburg,  for  his 
French  coieligioniBts  before  Charles  IX.    At  the 
same  time  he  soon  manifested  increasing  antipathy 
to  Calvinism,  and  to  prevent  it  from  entering  his 
domains  he  directed  the  rigid  Lutheran  Johann  Mar- 
bach  (q.v.)  to  make  a  new  visitation  in  1564,  while  in 
the  year  following  he  appointed  Tilemann  Hesshusen 
(q.v.)  his  chs^lsin.    At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  he 
even  sought,  tiiough  without  success,  to  induce  the 
Protestant  princes  to  refuse  to  recog- 
Assistance  nize  the  Elector  Frederick  III.;    and 
to  the      with  the  restlessness  that  characterized 
Huguenots,  him  at  this  time,  he  entered  into  nega- 
tiations  with  the  adventurer  Wilhelm 
of  Grumbach  and  made  a  military  treaty  with  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.    The  year  1568  saw  a  new  change  of 
position,  doubtless  caused  in  part  by  the  deeds  of 
Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  for  Wolfgang  now  canceled 
his  Spanish  alliance  and  entered  into  dose  relations 
with  the  Elector  Frederick.    The  duke  had  never 
forgotten  that  peril  to  the  foreign  Reformed  meant 
danger  to  German  Protestants,  and  as  early  as  1563 
he  had  raised  troops  to  assist  the  French  Huguenots, 
nor  did  he  disband  them  until  after  the  news  of  the 
p>eace  of  Amboise.    When,  therefore,  Cond6  and 
Coligny  again  sought  help  for  the  French  Protes- 
tants from  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  Wolf- 
gang bound  himself,  on  Sept.  18, 1568,  to  assist  them 
at  his  own  expense.    With  a  small  force  of  8,440 
infantry  and  8,750  cavalry  he  set  forth,  though  the 
French  king  had  already  sent  against  him,  under  the 
duke  of  Aumale,  a  force  at  least  equal  to  his  own. 
On  Feb.  20,  1569,  he  broke  camp  from  Bergsabem, 
crossed  the  Sa6ne  on  Mar.  28,  and  continued  his 
march  despite  the  news  of  the  Huguenot  defeat  near 
Jamac  (March  13)   and  the  death  of  Cond^.    On 
Apr.  23  he  crossed  from  Burgundy  into  France,  and 
on  June  9  gained  a  battle  on  the  Vienne.    Here  only 
a  three-da3rs'  march  separated  him  from  the  Hugue- 
not forces,  and  Coligny  was  already  advancing,  with 
a  few  cavalry,  to  meet  him.    On  Jime  11  the  two 
forces  met  at  Nessun,  but  illness  and  exertion  had 
completely  exhausted  Wolfgang,  and  a  few  hours 
later  he  died.    His  body  was  temporarily  interred  at 
Angoul^e,  whence  it  was  taken,  two  years  later,  by 
sea  via  La  RocheUe  and  Ltkbeck  to  Germany,  where 
it  was  finally  buried  in  the  church  at  Meisenheim 
Sept.  23, 1571. 

The  assistance  rendered  by  Wolfgang  of  Zwei- 
brllcken  materially  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
French  Protestants,  and  without  it  they  would 
searoely  have  gained  the  terms  secured  them  by  the 
treaty  of  St.  Germain  (Aug.  1,  1570),  so  that  it  was 
with  good  reason  that  the  Huguenot  leaders  wrote 


his  sons,  June  8, 1571,  that,  next  to  God,  they  owed 

to  Wolfgang  their  lives,  estates,  honor,  and  religious 

freedom.    The  family  laws  of  the  pres- 

Character  ent  house  of  Wittelsbach,  which  traces 

and        its  lineage  to  Wolfgang,  are  strongly 

Influence,   influenced  by  his  famous  will  of  Aug. 

18,    1568;  and   the   sincerity   of  his 

character,  the  purity  of  his  family  life,  the  insist 

and  rectitude  evinced  in  the  government  of  his  little 

territory,  and  his  extraordinary  prowess  insure  him 

a  place  of  honorable  memory  among  all  Protestants. 

JuuuB  Net. 

Bibuoobapbt:  K.  MeoMl,  WU^gano  von  ZweOnrlidetm, 
Munich,  1893  (the  earlier  literatora  m  fuUy  siven);  J.  Ney. 
PfalMgraf  Wolfgang,  Leipaio,  1012. 

WOLLBB,  vCVUb,  JOHANNES:  Reformed  dog- 
matidan;  b.  at  Basel  Nov.  30, 1586;  d.  there  Nov. 
24,  1629.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Basel,  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1607 
became  diaoonus  in  Basel  and  in  1611  preacher  at 
St.  Elisabeth's.  In  1618  he  became  the  successor 
of  Johann  Jakob  Grynieus  as  preacher  at  the  ca- 
thedral and  in  the  same  year  professor  of  Old-Testa- 
ment theology.  Besides  dissertations  and  theses, 
he  published  only  one  theological  work,  his  Camr 
pendium  theoloffia  CkristiaruB  (Basel,  1626),  which  by 
its  masterly  brevity,  conciseness,  clear  arrangement, 
and  perspicuity  caused  a  considerable  sensation.  In 
Basel  as  well  as  at  several  other  Reformed  universi- 
ties it  was  made  the  basis  of  lectures  on  dogmatics 
and  ethics.  It  appeared  in  several  editions,  and 
Alexander  Ross  translated  it  into  English  {AbridQe- 
ment  of  Christian  DiviniHe,  London,  1650).  After 
his  death,  in  1657,  there  appeared  in  print  a  number 
of  Troat  und  Leihenreden.  The  theological  import- 
ance assigned  to  Wolleb  by  Ebrard  in  his  CkrisUichB 
Dogmaiik,  has  been  questioned  by  Qass  in  his 
Oeachichte  dor  protesUmtiachen  Dogmatik  (i.  306 
sqq.,  Berlin,  1854).  The  latter  emphasises  the 
"purity  and  sharpness  of  dogmatic  thinking,"  but 
denies  that  there  could  be  ascribed  to  Wolleb  any 
epoch-making  importance,  and  in  this  judgment 
he  Lb  supported  by  Hagenbach  and  Alexander 
Schweixer.  (W.  Hadobn.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  H.  J.  Leu.  AUgemeinei  hdveUaehe§  .  .  • 
Lexicon,  xix.  S62  sqq.,  20  vole.,  Zurich,  1747-65 

WOLLIN,  BISHOPRIC  OF.    See  Kammin,  Bisb- 

OPBIG  OF. 

WOLSBY,  THOMAS. 

His  Rise  and  DignitieB  (f  1). 

His  Polioies  and  Btatesmansliip  (f  2). 

His  FaU  (I  3). 

His  Faults  and  their  Extenuation  (f  4). 

Thomas  Wolsey,  cardinal,  papal  legate,  and  chan- 
cellor of  England,  was  bom,  according  to  tradition, 
at  Ipswich,  Mar.,  1471  (more  probably  Mar.,  1475, 
or  late  in  1474),  and  died  at  Leicester  Abbey  (Ji  m. 
n.  of  Leicester)  Nov.  29,  1530.     That  he  was  a 
"butcher's  boy"  was  probably  the 
X.  His      slander  of  an  enemy,  for  his  father 
Rise  and    seems  to  have  been  a  grazier  and  wool- 
Dignities,    merchant,  and  certainly  possessed  land 
and  other  property  at  Ipswich,  while  he 
also  had  relatives  who  were  wcJl-to-do.    The  future 
cardinal  studied  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
reodved  his  first  degree  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  win- 
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ning  the  name  of  the  **  boy  bachelor."  He  became 
fellow  of  Magdalen,  then  master  of  a  grammainachool 
attached  to  the  college,  and  was  its  bunar,  1498- 
1500.  He  was  ordained  priest  Mar.  10,  1498,  and 
in  1500  Thomas  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset  (whose 
sons  attended  the  Magdalen  grammar-school),  gave 
him  the  living  of  Limington  in  Somerset.  About 
1501  he  becflone  chaplain  to  Henry  Deane,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  after  Deane's  death 
(Feb.,  1503)  he  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Richard 
Nanfan,  deputy  lieutenant  of  Calais.  Nanfan  was 
an  old  man  and  turned  over  to  Wolsey  the 
more  arduous  duties  of  his  post;  he  conmiended 
him  to  the  king  (Henry  VII.),  and  about  1507 
Wolsey  entered  the  royal  service  as  chaplain. 
In  1509  he  became  dean  and  prebendary  of 
Lincoln  and  royal  almoner  (the  latter  by  appoint- 
ment of  Henry  VIII.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  April),  and  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  pre- 
bendary of  Hereford;  in  1511  canon  of  Windsor 
and  re^strar  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter;  in  1512, 
dean  of  Hereford;  in  1513,  prebendary  and  dean  of 
York  and  prec^itor  of  London;  in  1514  bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  archbishop  of  York;  and  in  1515 
cardinal  (the  red  hat  was  placed  on  his  head  with 
magnificent  ceremonial  in  Westminster  Abbey  Nov. 
18,  John  Colet  preaching  the  senx^on;  his  title  was 
S.  Cfedlia  trans  Tiberim),  and  (Dec.  14)  lord  chan- 
ceUor.  In  1 518  he  became  legatus  a  latere  and  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  (in  commendam) ;  in  1521  abbot  of 
St.  Albans;  in  1523  bishop  of  Durham  (resigning 
Bath  and  Wells) ;  and  in  1529  bishop  of  Winchester 
(in  cammendam;  soon  after  this  appointment  he  re- 
signed Durham).  In  addition  to  tliese  dignities  in 
England,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Toumai  after  the 
T^nglwh  captured  the  town  in  1513,  and  in  1520,  at 
the  instigation  of  Charles  V.,  was  made  bishop  of 
Badajoz  (he  never  actually  obtained  possession  of 
Tournai,  and  surrendered  his  claims  to  it  in  1518  for 
a  pension  of  12,000  livres;  Badajoz  was  worth  5,000 
ducats;  an  annual  pension  of  2,000  ducats  was 
added  from  the  bishopric  of  Palencia).  His  prince- 
ly revenues  from  all  these  appointments  were  aug- 
mented by  various  livings  in  England,  and  as  early 
as  1501  he  obtained  a  dispensation  to  hold  two  in- 
compatible benefices  with  Limington.  In  1506  he 
was  instituted  to  the  parish  church  of  Redgrave, 
Suffolk,  and  a  papal  bull  permitted  him  to  hold  the 
vicarage  of  Lydd,  Kent,  and  two  other  benefices 
with  Limington.  In  1509  or  1510  he  was  granted 
the  parsonage  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
and  from  Nov.,  1510,  \mtil  he  became  bishop  he  held 
the  parish  church  of  Torrington,  Devonshire.  He 
resigned  limington  before  July  2,  1509. 

Wolsey's  first  diplomatic  employment  was  a  mis- 
sion to  Scotland  in  1508,  and  later  in  the  same  year 
he  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  Flanders, 
acquitting  himself  with  such  dispatch  that  he  was 
back  in  England  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
after  his  departure.  His  signature  as  privy  coun- 
cilor first  appears  in  the  latter  part  of  1511,  after 
which  his  hand  soon  became  the  guiding  one  in 
English  public  affairs,  and  till  1530  his  histoiy  was 
the  history  of  England.  It  is  a  dreary  recital  of 
diplomatic  intrigue  and  sixteenth  century  statecraft, 
bdongibig  to  secular,  not  religious,  history.   Hi^ 


paramount  aim  was  to  exalt  his  country 

herein  he  succeeded;  he  found  England  a  third-fiu 

power;  he  made   her  the  arbiter  cf 

2.  His      Europe.    Secondarily,  he  conteiiiidated 

Policies     at  home  a  judicious  scheme  of  sodsl, 

and  States-  economic,  and   ecclesiastical    ref  on&, 

manship.    which  he  failed  to  carry  out;  changw 

were  made  later  by  others,  -who  used 
methods  they  had  learned  from  Wolsey,  thou^  they 
worked  with  a  spirit  and  a  motive  far  different  from 
his.  Of  all  his  misfortunes,  none  was  greater  than 
this,  for  it  led  men  of  his  time,  and  long  after,  to 
judge  him  by  merely  apparent  results  of  bis  poIicieB; 
and  the  evil  was  aggravated  because  these  resuha 
were  more  or  less  closely  bound  up  with  matters  of 
religion  and  ethics.  Since  the  publicatioii  of  the 
state  papers  of  Henry  VIII.  and  other  autboritar 
tive  documents  in  the. latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  enlightened  judgment  of  an  age  more 
free  from  religious  prejudice  and  personal  animosi- 
ties has  increasingly  recognised  that  Wolsey  was  a 
statesman  rather  than  an  ecclesiastic;  that  he  oomr 
prehended  the  problems  and  conditions  of  hia  time 
as  probably  no  other  did;  that  his  aims  were  wise 
and  good;  that  he  made  skilful  use  of  indifferent 
opportimities  and  instruments;  that  he  was  un- 
sparing in  labor,  tenacious  of  purpose,  fertile  in  ex- 
pedient, ever  undismayed  and  resuly  to  begin  anew 
when  a  particular  pUm  failed;  above  all,  that  be 
fired  the  English  imagination,  roused  the  national 
spirit,  and,  more  than  any  other,  created  the  Eng- 
lish greatness  of  the  later  time.  Bishop  Crdghton, 
his  latest  Anglican  biographer,  pronounces  him  the 
greatest  political  geniiis  and  most  devoted  patriot 
that  England  has  ever  produced.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Ethelred  Taunton  acclaims  him  as  the 
greatest  statesman  of  all  Europe,  the  master  mind 
of  his  age,  and  thinks  that,  had  he  been  made  pope, 
he  might  have  averted  the  schism  of  the  sixteenth 
century.* 

What  he  might  have  attempted  at  Rome  is  indi- 
cated by  his  plan  of  ecclesiastical  reform  for  Eng- 
land. He  aimed  to  bring  the  English  Church  into 
accord  with  national  needs  by  restricting  its 
excessive  privileges;  by  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of 
its  vexatious  courts;  by  reducing  the  number  <rf  its 
unnecessary  officials;  by  reorganizing  on  a  more 
efficient  basis  its  antiquated  episcopal  system;  and 
by  applying  some  of  its  superabimdant  revenues  to 
the  social  welfare,  particularly  by  diversion  of  some 
of  its  wealth  from  tiie  maintenance  of  idle  and  igno- 
rant monks  to  the  education  of  a  body  of  learned 
clergy.     This  comprehensive  and  judicious  plan 

*  He  was  three  times  a  candidate,  or  quasi-candidAte,  for 
the  papacy — ^in  1521-22,  when  Adrian  VI.  succeeded  Leo 
X.;  in  1523,  when  Clement  VII.  succeeded  Adrian  VX.*.  and 
in  1529,  when  Clement  VII.  fell  iU  and  it  was  beUeved  he 
would  die.  On  the  two  fonner  occasions  Wolsey  seems 
neither  to  have  expected  nor  desired  to  be  elected;  it  was 
Henry  who  was  eager  that  his  cardinal  and  minister  should 
be  chosen,  and  Wolsey's  own  attitude  can  not  justly  be 
charactezised  as  more  than  one  of  willingness  to  gratify  the 
long  by  accepting  the  honor  in  case  the  choice  should  fall 
upon  him.  Certainly  he  did  not  shape  his  previous  pc^cy 
with  any  such  end  in  view.  In  1529  the  case  was  differant; 
Section  then  would  have  meant  triumphant  eseape  from  the 
difficulties  ozowding  hard  upon  him  at  home.  "Bat  GtaMot 
reoovered,  and  Wolsey  was  not  to  be  saved  in  this  way. 
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failed,  partly  because  Wolsey  made  his  domestic 
policy  secondary  to  foreign  affairs,  more  because  he 
thought  to  carry  reforms  through  by  power  rather 
than  by  persuasion,  and  strove  unwisely  to  gather 
and  wield  all  power  in  his  own  hands.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  mistakes  would  not  have  frus- 
trated his  good  intentions,  had  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  He  was  a  churchman  and  theologian 
of  the  old  school,  deeply  versed  in  Thomas  Aquinas. 
His  studies  did  not  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  new 
learning,  and  he  had  not  its  spirit,  though  his  prac- 
tical sense  and  experience  made  him  friendly  to  some 
of  its  representatives  and  ideals.  He  was  ready  to 
spend  himself  to  confer  benefits  on  those  beneath 
1dm,  but  he  would  have  all  reforms  made  in  due 
order,  propriety,  and  dignity,  and  would  have  re- 
pressed democratic  aspirations.  On  his  deathbed 
he  admonished  Henry  to  "  have  a  vigplant  eye  to 
suppress  the  hellish  Lutherans  " — having  in  mind, 
as  the  full  text  of  his  message  shows,  the  social  and 
political  disorders  bound  up  with  the  Refonnation 
on  the  continent. 

Wolsey  was  never  popular  with  the  old  nobility, 
whom  he  thrust  aside,  while  he  fell  into  disfavor 
with  men  of  lesser  rank  when  they  had  to  pay  the 
cost  of  his  (and  the  king's)  policies.    He  was  secure 

only  so  long  as  he  had  the  royal  sup- 
3.  His  FalL  port;  and  this  he  lost  when  he  failed 

to  obtain  the  divorce  for  Hairy  from 
Catharine  of  Aragon.  The  divorce  became  a 
pressing  matter  in  1527,  but  Wolsey  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  new  marriage,  however  willing  he 
may  have  been  to  be  rid  of  Catharine,  who  was  an 
obstacle  to  his  plans.  On  other  occasions,  when  his 
judgment  differed  from  the  king's — as  when  Henry 
chose  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  crown  in 
1519,  and  desired  war  with  France  in  1521-25— he 
had  temporized  and  striven,  successfully,  to  mini- 
mize the  harm  from  following  the  less  judicious 
course.  The  matter  of  the  divorce,  however,  was  too 
hard  for  him,  and  as  it  dragged  along  his  enemies  ob- 
tained the  king's  ear,  finding  a  potent  ally  in  the  am- 
bitious and  frivolous  Anne  Boleyn.  Wolsey  gave  up 
the  great  seal  on  Nov.  19, 1529,  and  three  days  later 
he  acknowledged  a  PrcBmunvre  (q.v.)  and  turned  his 
property  over  to  the  king.  He  was  ordered  to  repair 
to  a  house  belonging  to  his  bishopric  of  Winchester 
at  Esher  (in  Siurey,  15  m.  b.w.  of  London),  where  he 
lived  for  three  months,  in  great  distress  of  mind,  ill, 
and  suffering  pecuniary  straits.  In  Feb.,  1530,  he 
resigned  (unwillingly)  Winchester  and  St.  Albans, 
but  was  granted  a  general  pardon  and  had  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  archbishopric  restored  to  him.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Henry  was  ever,  even  to  the  last, 
of  his  own  volition  unfriendly  to  Wolsey,  and  prob- 
ably the  real  situation  was  that  the  king  (one  of  the 
ablest  of  Finglish  sovereigns,  and  an  apt  scholar)  felt 
that  he  had  learned  the  moves  and  stratagems  of 
statecraft,  and  could  now  play  the  game  as  well  as 
the  minister.  He  was  content  to  be  rid  of  the  car- 
dinal in  public  affairs,  and  purposed  to  relegate  him 
to  the  ecclesiastical  sphere — ^incidentally  appropria- 
ting his  wealth,  especially  as  by  this  course  he  hoped 
to  keep  Wolsey  in  reserve,  should  need  of  him  yet 
arise.  Wolsejr's  foes  bent  thdr  energies  to  prevent 
a  meeting  between  him  and  the  king,  and  when 


Henry  permitted  him,  for  his  health,  to  move  to 
Richmond  (nearer  the  court),  they  ordered  him 
threateningly  to  go  to  his  archbishopric.  He  pro- 
ceeded northward  by  slow  stages,  apparently  hoping 
things  would  yet  turn  in  his  favor,  and  reached  Ca- 
wood  (10  m.  s.  of  York)  in  the  early  fall.  He  avoided 
ostentation,  busied  himself  with  ecclesiastical  duties, 
and  won  the  hearts  of  many  who  had  previously 
been  prejudiced  agahist  him,  although  he  was  ccm- 
tinuaUy  subjected  to  much  petty  persecution.  He 
arranged  to  be  instituted,  quietly,  on  Nov.  7,  but 
three  days  before  that  date  he  was  anested,  charged 
with  high  treason.  He  seems  to  have  hoped  for 
some  amelioration  of  his  affairs  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Francis  I.,  and  attempted  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  French  envoy;  really  his  offense 
was  not  great,  but  this  indiscretion  was  enough  to 
equip  his  enemies  with  a  trumped-up  charge  against 
him,  though  his  keepers  were  lenient  and  traveled 
slowly  toward  London  because  of  his  weakness.  He 
was  very  despondent  and  asserted  constantly  that 
he  was  being  led  to  execution.  Death,  however, 
saved  him  from  this  possible  fate.  Midway  between 
York  and  London,  at  Leicester  Abbey,  his  strength 
failed  completely,  and  here,  tended  by  the  kindly 
ministrations  of  his  brother  monks  (he  had  joined 
the  abbey  some  years  before),  he  breathed  his  last. 
He  was  buried  in  the  abbey. 

Wolsey  was  ambitious;  proud,  perhaps  arrogant; 
lavish,  even  extravagant,  in  both  public  and  private 
expenditure.*  He  applied  church  revenues  shame- 
lessly to  personal  ends  as  well  as  to  the  devious 

scheming  of  diplomacy,  and  he  fol- 
4.  His      lowed  all  the  tortuoiis  ways  of  his  pro- 
Faults  and  fession,    prevaricating,    bribing,    and 
their  £x-    choosing  the  means  to  his  ends  with  the 
tenuation.  recklessness  and  cynicism  of  a  very 

practical  politician.  He  accepted 
bribes.  His  private  life  is  said  to  have  been  impure. 
He  was  subservient  to  the  king,  even  cringing  when 
he  feared  to  lose  his  master's  favor.  He  appears 
weak  and  pitiable  in  adversity.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  no  mere  self-seeker.  He  was  not  ruthless, 
vindictive,  or  blood-thirsty.f  He  must  have  been 
lovable,  for  in  his  fall  his  servants  stood  by  him 


*  He  aooompttnied  Henxy  to  Fnuioe  in  1613  (not  yet  even 
a  bishop)  with  a  retinue  double  thoee  of  Bishops  Fox  and 
RuthalL  His  household  in  London  numbered  800  peraons 
(cf.  Cavendish,  chap,  v.,  0/<A«  Orders  and  Oificea  of  his  Hou— 
and  Chapd;  of.  also  chap,  vii..  Of  the  Manner  of  his  Ooing  to 
Weatminater  HaU;  chap,  viii..  Of  the  CardindTe  Magwifi' 
eenee  in  hia  Houae^  an  account  of  an  entertainment  for  the 
king  and  oourtt  utilised — in  many  lines  verbatim — in  Shake- 
speare's Henry  VIII.,  I.,  iv.;  chap,  xlii.,  Of  the  French  Kin(fa 
Redemption  out  of  Captivity  and  of  the  Cardinal  a  Ambaaaaoe 
into  France;  chap,  xiv.,  Of  the  French  Ambaaaador^a  Bnter- 
lainment  and  Diapaieh).  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
the  most  magnificent  of  medieval  pageants  (1520),  was  en- 
tirely under  Wolsey's  direction,  and  in  all  the  glittering 
throng  none  was  more  splendid  than  Wolsey;  none  also  was 
busier  with  weighty  matten  of  state  amid  all  the  show.  He 
took  a  ninety-nine  yean'  lease  of  Hampton  Court  from  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  in  1515,  adorned  and  extended  the 
palace  in  succeeding  yean  to  suit  his  taste,  and  made  it  his 
favorite  retreat,  though  in  1525  he  presented  it  to  the  king 
as  "  too  magnificent  for  a  subject." 

t  It  is  worth  noting  that  no  one  brought  before  his  lega- 
tinecourt<maehaqie  of  heresy  was  burned;  and  inpolitioal 
matten  and  toward  personal  enemies  he  showed  a  like  idf- 
lestramt  and  toleration. 
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nobly,  and  he  made  friends  of  aU  with  whom  he 
came  personally  m  contact;  when  he  was  led  from 
Cawood  the  crowd  ran  after  him  crying:  "God  save 
your  Graoel    The  foul  evil  take  them  that  have 
taken  you  from  us! "  His  subserviency  to  his  royal 
master  was  grounded  in  a  ocmviction  that  Heniy's 
sovereignty  was   the  only  guaranty  against  dvil 
strife;  furthermore,  that  the  royal  power  was  the 
only  power  in  England  strong  enough  to  work  nec- 
essary reforms.    Herein  public  opinion  strenuously 
endorsed  Wols^s.    Likewise,  his  magnificent  life 
accorded  with  the  spirit  of  his  time;   the  subven- 
tions he  received  from  France  and  Spain  were  ques- 
tioned by  no  one;  his  apparent  misuse  of  church 
offices  and  revenues  was  sanctioned  by  time-honored 
custom.    And  he  has  better  extenuation  than  the 
specious  and  commonplace  plea  that  "lus  faults 
were  those  of  his  time."    The  ostentatious  display 
in  whidi  he  lived  and  with  which  he  clothed  all  his 
enterprises  was  a  part  of  his  great  aspirations  and 
plans,  and  was,  moreover,  an  effective  means  toward 
the  ends  he  was  striving  for.    It  impressed  foreign 
potentates,  and  pleased  and  animated  men  at  home; 
probably  nothing  contributed  more  to  Wolsejr's 
greatest  and  permanent  achievement — ^the  awaken- 
ing and  invigorating  of  the  English  sfnrit — ^than  the 
magnificent  life  of  ^  English  cardinal.    "  Bribes  ** 
may  be  too  harsh  a  word  to  apply  to  his  pensions, 
annuities,  and  subsidies;  they  were  given  and  ao- 
oepted  openly,  and  they  never  caused  him  to  waver 
in  his  duty  to  England.    A  churchman  of  the  high- 
est rank,  he  served  the  State  and  used  the  Chinch's 
money  for  the  public  good,  because  in  the  early 
sixteenth  century  churdbmen  alone  had  the  educa- 
tion, experience  in  affairs,  and  general  training  req- 
uisite for  puUic  duties,  and  the  Chiuch  possessed 
by  far  the  larger  share  of  the  national  wealth — a 
greater  share,  moreover,  than  it  needed  for  the  work 
it  was  doing.    A  conspicuous  example  is  his  diver- 
sion  of   abundant   wealth  to  grand  educational 
foundations.    As  early  as  1518  he  sought  and  ob- 
tained  exceptional    powers   in   the  visitation  of 
monasteries.     Making  use  of  these  powers,  aug- 
mented by  later  bulls,  he  suppressed  a  number  of 
religious   houses   and    applied  their  revenues  to 
the  foundation  of  Christ  Church   College  at  Ox- 
ford   (1525)   and   a  school  at    Ipswich    (1528), 
the  latter  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  in- 
stitutions scattered  over  England   to  meet  local 
needs.   Thus  he  would  have  corrected  a  fault  in  the 
English  educational  system,  which,  after  his  fall, 
remained  unrelieved  until  the  century  just  ended. 
No  incident  of  his  fall  occasioned  him  deeper  grief 
than  the  news  that  his  two  colleges  were  to  be  sup- 
pressed.    The  Oxford  institution  was  ultimately 
saved  (partly  in  response  to  Wolsejr's  earnest  en- 
treaties), but  its  name  was  changed  from  Cardinal 
College  to  Jong's  (it  is  now  Christ  Chiuch)  and  its 
plan  was  much  curtailed.   Another  trait,  less  patent 
but  more  noteworthy,  linking  Wolsey  with  the  open- 
ing twentieth  centuiy,  is  his  steadfast  belief  that 
the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  his  land  and  of  all 
lands  are  truly  promoted  by  peace,  not  by  war.   He 
worked  constantly,  devotedly,  untiringly  for  peace, 
winning  the  title  of  eosrdinaUB  paeificM^  and  he 
Btanda  forth,  in  the  long  line  of  English  statesmen. 


as  the  great  peace  minister — ^than  whom  no  other 
is  more  fit  to  be  taken  as  patron  by  those  who  would 
now  substitute  arbitration  and  reason  for  pillage  and 
bloodshed  in  the  settlement  of  international 

Bxbuoobafbt:   Among  the  womom  may  be  ma 
the  Rolls  Series:  Leffarv  and  Papen  of  ,  .  ,  Bidkawtl  III, 
and  Bmry  VIl.,  2  vols.,  ISSl-SS;  Calettdan  ofL^lUn  amd 
Paptn,  Bmry  VIII.,  vols.  i-vL,  1802  sqq.;   CaUmdar  ^ 
Ldten  bwiwMn  Bngland  and  Spam,  vols.  iL-v.,  1868  M|q.: 
Vmie€,  State  Papen  and  Manuneripie,  vols.  iL-^.»  1864 
sqq.;  eod  J.  8.  Brawer.  Bmon  of  Bmry  VlII,,  ed.  Gmiid- 
ner.  2  vols.,  1884.    Besides  these,  zeferaoee  eboald  be 
made  to  ell  original  publications  dealing  with  the  imgM 
of  Henry  VIII.,  as  well  as  to  the  worics  on  the  hlatoiy, 
seoular  and  eeclesiastical,  dealing  with  that  peiiod.     1^ 
so-called  Ufe  by  Qeoige  (not  WiUiam)  Gavendisih   eon- 
tains  the  xeminiseeoees  of  a  faithful  servant,  written  late 
in  life  (in  the  reign  of  Mary).    (Savendish  remained 
Wolsey  to  the  end,  was  present  at  his  deathbed,  and 
aonally  earned  the  news  of  his  death  to  Henry  YIH. 
book  is  gossipy,  deficient  in  dates  and  other  data  for  re- 
ooDstruoting  Wolsey 's  life,  and  has  value  chieSy  tor  the  pic- 
ture it  gives  (very  favorable)  of  Wolsey  the  man  by  one 
who  knew  him  long  and  intimately.    A  copy  of  the  first 
edition  {The  NtgotiaHona   of  Thomaa  WoUey,  thm  Graat 
CardimaU  of  Bngland,  Contotmiv  hii  Life  and  Death,  eCtL. 
London,  1641),  bound  in  red  levant  morooeo,  gflt  edges. 
brought  SfiO  at  the  Hoe  sale  (1910).    The  work  has  fre- 
quently been  reproduoed  and  in  oheap  form,  as  in  Me/rUi^e 
Umvereal  lAbrary,  London,  1885,  recent  ed.,   ib..    1908. 
The  best  Ufe  of  Wolsey  is  Mandell  Oeightan*s  Cardinal 
WoUey  in  Twetve  Bnglieh  Siaieemien  Seriee,  London.  18S3 
(written  with  abundant  knovdedge  of  ^g'^*^  and  ooo- 
tinental  history  and  shrewd  discrimination,  treats  of  Wol- 
eey  as  a  statesman,  but  is  rather  hard  reading).     Of 
importanoe  is  £.*'L.   Taunton's   Thomae  Wcieey, 
and  Reformer,  London.  1901    (a  eulogy  of  Wolaey 
ehurohman,  thus  supplementing  Creighton;  it 
looeely  written,  and  is  not  to  be  impUdtly  trusted  in 
dates,  citations,  and,  perhaps,  conclusions,  thoogb  it  has 
interest  and  value  as  the  work  of^a  liberal  Roman  Cath- 
olic;   cf.  his  article  in  American  Catholic  Qwuterty  Re^ 
view,  zzv  (1900),  289-329);  F.  A.  Qasquet,  Bemy  VIII. 
and  the  Bngluh  Monatteriee,   chap.   iL,  London,  188S. 
rev.    ed.,    1899  (unfavorable  to  Wolsey).    The  drama. 
Benry  VIII.,  attributed  to  Shakespeare  (really  written 
by  hLn  and  Fletcher  and  containing  more  of  Fletcher 
than  Shakespeare),  is  not  history,  but  has  value  in  that  it 
doubtless  presents  Wolsey  as  men  of  his  time  and  immedi- 
ately succeeding  generations  saw  him;   the  eulogy  (IV., 
it  48-68)  is  inadequate,  but  just  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Other  works  which  may  be  consulted  to  advantage  are: 
T.  Storer,  Life  and  Death  of  Thomae  WoUey,  Tiondon, 
1699.  reprint.  Oxford,  1826;  R.  Fiddes,  Life  of  Canivud 
WoUey,  ib.  1724;  J.  Grove,  BieL  of  the  Life  and  Timse  of 
Cardinal  WoUey,  4  vols.,  ib.  1742-44;  C.  Wordsworth, 
Bedeaiaetical  Biography,  4  vols.,  ib.  1853;  W.  Bnai^ 
Drei  Jahre  engUecher  Vermittlunoepolitik,  1618-^1,  Bonn. 
1884;  idem.  Cardinal  WoUey  ttnd  die  englieche  kaieeriiche 
AUiane,  16M-26,  ib.  1884;  idem,  in  BittoriKhee  Taechen- 
bueh,  vols.  viii.-ix.;  Cambridge  Modem  Bietary,  ii.  42- 
46,  416-436,  New  York.  1904;  DiVB,  bdL  325-343.    . 

WOLTERS,  vQlt'en,  ALBRBCHT  JULIXTS  KON- 
STARTIN:  (xerman  theologian;  b.  at  Eknmericb- 
on-the-Rhine  (60  m.  w.  of  MOnster)  Aug.  22,  1822; 
d.  at  Bonn  Mar.  29,  1877.  He  began  his  education 
in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  and  the  relics 
of  early  Christian  art  of  various  kinds  accessible  thoe 
gave  him  a  taste  for  archeological  studies.  He  at- 
tended the  University  of  Bonn,  where  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Friedrieh  Bledc  and  Eari  Immanud 
Nitssch  (qq.v.);  then  went  to  Berlin  and  pursued 
theological  and  philosophical  studies  under  Mai^ 
heineke,  Vatke,  Hengst^iberg,  and  others,  develop- 
ing his  talent  for  languages;  he  closed  his  studies  by 
returning  to  Bonn.  His  first  work  was  done  as 
private  tutor  at  Naples,  during  three  years  of  which 
activity  he  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  Italian;  re- 
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turning  to  Germany  he  took  a  position  as  unordained 
afisistant  at  Krefeld,  then  held  a  teachership  for  a 
brief  time  at  a  girls'  school  at  CkAogjae,  after  which 
he  became  pastor  at  Wesel  (1851) ;  in  1857  he  went  to 
Bonn  to  do  the  work  of  a  pastor,  and  showed  a  com- 
prehensive activity  in  preaching,  oiganisation,  lead- 
ership and  the  cme  of  souls,  adding  to  his  other 
duties  the  reHgious  instruction  of  the  upper  classes  in 
the  gymnasium;  after  1862  he  was  a  standing  repre- 
sentative at  the  provincial  synod,  and  in  1869  he  be- 
c^ame  superintendent  of  the  district  of  M dlheim.  In 
1874  he  assumed  a  new  line  of  duty  as  professor  of 
practical  theology  at  Halle,  lecturing  also  on  various 
New-Testament  epistles,  on  church  order,  and  on 
the  histoiy  of  Christian  art;  here  he  served  also  as 
head  of  the  goyeming  body  of  the  deaconess  insti- 
tution, while  other  activities,  such  as  the  Gustav- 
Adolf-Verein,  drew  upon  his  strength.  Besides  three 
volumes  of  sermons  (Krefeld,  1851,  Bonn,  1860-74), 
he  issued  Errut  MorUz  Amdt,  ein  Zeugefitr  den  eoanr 
gelischen  Olavben  (Elberfeld,  1860);  Ud>er  die  PHrir 
zi-pien  der  rheinischHUfestphdHtehen  Kirchenordnung 
(Bonn,  1862);  Der  Heiddberger  Katechismua  .  .  . 
TubHderOeacfnchieaeineaTexUsilSM);  Konradvon 
Herethach  und  der  deo,  Hof  tu  seiner  Zeit  (Elber- 
feld, 1867);  RefarmaHaMgeschichie  der  Stadt  WeuL 
(Bonn,  1868);  Ein  BUM  aw  der  GeschichU  dea  trueh- 
9e88'8chen  Kriegea  (1872) ;  Der  AhgoU  tu  HaUe  (1877) ; 
and  the  posthumous  Naehgdanene  ^redichie  (1879). 

(K.  H.  Pahnckb.) 

BxBUOOBAPHT  I  W.  BfiyBohlac,  Brinnertmoen  an  Albrtehi 
WoiUrs,  Halle,  1880;  and  tlie  addreaB  at  the  intenneot,  by 
Paitor  Krabb,  m  Kirehlieher  Afueiger  fitr  die  eoangMtehen 
Oemeinden  tn  B<m»  iMd  Umoegtnd,  1878,  no.  15. 

WOLTBRSDORF,  vGlt'ersKlorf,  ERNST  GOTT- 
LIEB:    (jerman   poet,    educator,    preacher,    and 
author;  b.  at  Friedrichsfelde,  a  suburb  of  Berlin, 
May  31, 1725;  d.  at  Bunslau  (65  m.  w.n.w.  of  Bres- 
lau)  Dec.  17,  1761.    He  received  his  preparatory 
training  at  Berlin,  entered  the  University  of  Halle 
in  1742;  was  compelled  by  illness  to  break  off  his 
studies  and  to  travel  in  1744;   became  tutor  and 
vicar  in  the  family  of  Pastor  Stilke  in  Zerxenthin  near 
Prenxlau;  in  1746  was  called  to  Drehna  to  preach 
and  to  instruct  young  Count  Seyf ried,  when  he  gave 
of  his  time  for  the  instruction  of  the  school-children; 
he  was  called  as  second  pastor  to  Bunslau  in  1748, 
and  there  he  was  active  in  a  revival  during  which 
the  numbers  attending  his  services  compelled  him 
to  preach  in  the  open  air,  while  his  excellent  service 
and  his  devotion  to  his  work  won  over  the  faction 
which  had  opposed  his  selection;  in  1754  he  became* 
interested  in  an  orphan  asylum,  entered  the  direc- 
torate, with  which  he  became  even  more  closely 
identified  in  1758,  declining  a  call  to  a  professor- 
ship that  he  might  continue  his  work.    Under  his 
able  direction  during  the  short  time  remaining  to 
him  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  institu- 
tion increased  greatly.    Of  his  poems  he  issued  vol- 
umes in  1750-51  under  the  title  Evangdiache  Pealr 
men  (new  ed.  by  R.  Schneider,  Dresden,  1849),  and 
a  complete  collection  appeared  after  his  death  (Ber- 
lin, 1767).    They  have  become  precious  possessioiis 
of  the  church,  though  they  are  for  the  most  part  too 
k)ng  for  use  in  hynmals.    A  collection  of  his  ser- 
mons ^peured  at  Bunslau,  1771.    (A.  FBXTBBf.) 


Bzbuogbapbt:  There  b  a  biography  by  R.  Schneider  iu 
hie  edition  of  the  BvanodiKhe  Pmlmen  noted  in  the  text; 
one  by  R.  Beeaer,  Bielefeld.  1864;  aJeo  one  by  A.  BrOssau- 
Vielguth,  in  Bilder  aua  der  OeedniekU  dee  mfonioeliecfun 
KirdieiUiedeB,  no.  30. 

WOLZOGBN,  JOHANN  LUDWIG  VOH.  See 
SocmuB,  Faubtus,  Sociniamb,  L,  §  2. 

WOMEN,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CONOREOA- 
TIONS  OF:  Conmiunities  of  women,usually  mon- 
astic in  character,  organised  for  religious  or  philan- 
thropic puiposes.  The  female  branches  of  such 
orders  as  the  Benedictines,  Franciscans,  and  Do- 
minicans, as  well  as  such  famous  orders  and  con- 
gregations as  the  Brigittines,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and 
Ursulines,  are  dealt  with  under  the  articles  devoted 
to  those  subjects.  But  a  list  may  here  be  given  of 
the  smaller  and  more  or  less  local  female  congregar 
tions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  order 
adopted  being  chronological. 

The  Oblates  of  the  Tower  of  Speech!  (Oblate  di 
Tor  de'  Specchi)  were  established  in  14i25  during 
the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.  by  Fran- 
Foundations  cesca  Romana  of  Trastevere  for  the 
before  z6oo.  care  of  the  sick.  The  members  of  this 
order  have  been  distinguished  by  their 
self-sacrificing  devotion,  down  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  Conceptionists,  or  Order  of  the  Con- 
ception of  Mary,  were  foimded  at  Toledo  in  1484 
by  Beatrix  de  Silva,  and  were  confirmed  by  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  1580.  A  similar  society,  that  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  was 
established  Sn  connection  with  Pierre  Fourier's 
Lorraine  congr^^tion  of  Our  Lady  at  Nancy.  The 
Duneases  were  founded  in  1584  by  Dianira  Val- 
marana,  a  widow  of  Verona,  for  the  instruction  of 
girls  and  the  care  of  the  sick  under  the  sanction  of 
Cardinal-bishop  Augustin  Valier.  The  Daughters 
of  the  Ptiriflcation  of  Mary  were  established  in 
1590  at  Arona  near  Milan,  principally  for  the  in- 
struction of  women. 

The  Daughters  of  Our  Lady  of  Bordeaux  (Filles 

de  Notre  Dame  de  Bordeaux)  were  founded  in  1607 

by  Jeanne  Lestonac,  marquise  of  Mont- 

Founda-  ferrat,  and  were  confirmed  by  Paul  V. 
tions  of  the  The  congregation  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
Seventeenth  the  instruction   of   Roman   Catholic 

Century,  girls,  and  possessed  in  1898  more  than 
thirty  houses  in  France  and  some 
twenty  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  America.  The  Sisters 
of  Christian  Teaching  of  Nancy  (Vatelottes)  were 
established  in  1615  by  the  Lorraine  priest  Vatel 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  instruction  of  girls, 
and  have  about  900  sisters  and  200  houses.  The 
Daughters  of  Mount  Calvary  (Brignolines,  Suore 
Brignole)  were  established  at  Genoa  in  1619  by 
Virginia  Centurione  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
young  children.  The  Nuns  of  the  Incarnate  Word 
(Religieuses  du  Verbe  incame)  were  founded  at 
Lyons  in  1625  by  Jeanne  Marie  d^ezard  for  the 
adoration  of  the  sacrament.  They  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  first  of  which  maintains  the  orig- 
inal purpose  of  the  congregation ;  the  second  supports 
boanling-schools  for  girls;  and  the  third  nurses  the 
sick.  The  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded 
at  Roye  in  Picardy  in  1625,  has  been  divided  since 
1668  into  a  oongr^ation  of  religiouB  with  simple 
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V0W8  and  a  mother  house  at  Paris,  and  a  secular 
congregation  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  girls, 
particidarly  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  congregation  was 
again  divided  into  seven  independent  bodies,  in- 
cluding the  Ladies  of  the  Cross  (Religieuses  de  la 
croiz)  with  a  mother  house  at  St.  Quentin;  the 
Sisters  of  the  Cross  (Soeurs  de  la  croiz)  with  a  mother 
house  at  Lavaux;  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Cross 
(Filles  de  la  croiz)  with  a  mother  house  at  St. 
Brieuc.  The  Sistm  of  the  Mercy  of  Jesus  (Sceurs 
hoepitalidres  de  la  miseriooide  de  J^sus)  were 
founded  at  Dieppe  in  1630  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  aged.  The  Penitents  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge 
were  established  at  Nancy  in  1031  by  Marie  Elisa- 
beth de  la  Croix  for  the  reformation  of  fallen  women, 
were  confirmed  three  years  later  by  Urban  VIII., 
and  are  under  Augustinian  rule  with  certain  Jesuit 
modifications.  The  Huns  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
were  founded  at  Aix  in  1633  by  the  Oratorian  An^ 
toine  Yvan  to  imitate  the  life  of  the  Virgin  by  pious 
seclusion  and  to  give  a  Christian  education  to  poor 
girls.  The  Hospital-Nuns  of  St  Joseph  of  Bor- 
deaux were  established  in  1638  by  Marie  Delpech 
de  TEstang  for  the  education  of  orphan  girls,  later 
taking  the  names  of  Congregation  of  Jesus,  Mary, 
and  Joseph,  or  Congregation  of  the  Created  Trin- 
ity, and  also  being  called  Sisters  of  Joseph.  The 
Sisters  of  Refuge  (or  Nuns  of  St.  Michael)  were  an 
order  of  iienitents  established  at  Caen  in  1644  (1641) 
by  Jean  Eudes,  but  later  removed  to  Paris,  where 
the  great  monastery  or  magdaleneum  became  their 
chief  center,  in  addition  to  which  th^  had  twenty- 
three  other  houses.  The  Nuns  of  Our  Lady  of 
Grace  (or  Sisters  of  St.  Thomas  of  "Wllanova)  were 
established  at  Lamballe  in  Brittany  in  1660  by  the 
Augustinian  Angelus  le  Proust,  and  originally  cared 
for  the  sick,  although  they  now  also  give  instruction 
to  the  young  in  their  institutions,  which  number 
more  than  a  hundred.  The  Sisters  of  the  Christ- 
Child  were  founded  at  Reims  by  Abb6  Roland  in 
1674  for  the  instruction  of  girls,  forming  the  model 
for  similar  congregations  at  Soissons,  Neuch&tel, 
and  ClaveisoUes,  as  well  as  in  England,  where  they 
are  called  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  and 
in  Japan.  The  Nuns  of  St  Maunss  and  Provi- 
dence were  founded  at  Paris  in  1681  by  the  Mini- 
mite  Nicholas  Banre,  who  imited  them  with  the 
Sisters  of  the  Christian  and  Loving  Child  Jesus, 
whom  he  had  established  three  years  previously. 
They  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
gave  them  a  school  at  St.  Cyr,  and  they  possessed 
in  1898  forty  houses  in  France  and  the  French 
colonies.  The  Nuns  of  St  Joseph  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  were  established  at  Clermont  in  1666  by 
Canon  Laborieux  for  the  care  of  fallen  women, 
which  was  the  aim  also  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  established  at  Paris  about  1690  by 
Marie  de  Combe.  These  were  the  predecessors  of 
the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  were  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Sisters  of  Refuge  already  mentioned. 
The  congregation  possesses  about  115  houses,  in- 
cluding thirteen  in  Germany  and  fifty-one  in 
America. 
The  Daughters  of  Wisdom  were  established  at  St. 

Laurent  In  1719  by  Marie  Louise  Trichet,  and  con- 


trol nearly  200  houses,  most  of  which  are  in  Fraztoe. 

and  devote  themselves  to  various  forma  of  phibc- 

thropy,  including   the  instructioc  ct 

Founda-  deaf-mutes.  TheDanghteraof  tfaeGooc 
dons  of  the  Savior  were  founded  at  Caen  by  Ass 
Eighteenth  Leroy  in   1720,  and  aim    to   re&r? 

Century,  all  forms  of  suff^ing,  indudii^ 
deaf-mutes  and  the  inmnp,  T^ 
Presentation  Nuns  were  founded  at  Cork  in  1726 
by  Nano  Nagle  for  the  gratuitous  inatradaon  of 
poor  children,  and  have  twenty-nine  tranches  in 
Ireland  and  India.  In  1797  they  formed  the  modd 
of  the  Sosurs  de  Presentation  (White  Ladies,  I>ias 
Blanches),  established  by  Marie  Rivier,  aiKi  tcsEs- 
planted  to  Canada  in  1853.  The  Sisters  of  Ptii¥»- 
dence  were  established  at  Mets  in  17ffi^  and  are 
still  active  in  educational  work  and  the  care  of  tht 
sick.  Similar  congr^^tions  were  later  formed  at 
Strasburg,  Rappoltsweiler,  and  other  cities,  as  w^ 
as  at  Evreux  in  Normandy  in  1775.  The  Ladies 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament  (or  of  St.  Justus)  were 
founded  at  Macon  in  1773  for  the  education  of  giris 
and  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  later  served  as  a  model 
for  another  congregation  of  the  same  name  estab- 
lished at  Romances  in  1823. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Most  Holy  Heart  of  Jesus 
(Dames  de  sacrS  coeur)  were  founded  in  1800  bj 
Madelaine  Sophie  Barat  (see  Sacbed  Heart  of 
Jbbus,  DsvonoN  to).  The  Sisters  of  the  Cross  of 
St  Andrew  were  established  at  Puy  in  1806  by 
Elisabeth  B^chier  and  Andr6  Hubert 

Founda-  Foumet  for  the  education  of  children 
tions  of  the  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  has  about 
Nineteenth  2,500  sisters  in  about  380  houses,  the 

Century,  most  of  which  are  in  France.  Tlie 
Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Adoiatku 
(Adoratrices  perpetus)  were  founded  at  Rome  in 
1807  by  Caterina  Sordini  (later  known  as  a  Fran- 
ciscan Tertiary  by  her  name  in  religion,  Maria  Mag- 
dalena  de  Incamatione)  for  the  perpetual  adoration 
of  the  sacrament  and  the  expiation  of  wrongs  done 
to  it.  It  possesses  houses  in  Rome,  Naples,  Turin, 
and  Innsbruck. 

The  Sisters  of  St  Sophia  were  established  at  Mets 
in  1807  for  the  education  of  girls,  but  were  incor- 
porated in  1824  with  the  Dames  de  Sacre  Corar. 
The  Sisters  of  St  Christina  were  also  established 
at  Mets  in  1807  by  Madame  TaiUeur,  and  gave 
gratuitous  instruction  in  seventy  schools  in  the  dio- 
ceses of  Mets,  ChAlons,  Verdun,  and  Reims.  The 
Daughters  of  Jesus  were  founded  at  Verona  in  1809 
by  Pietro  liomardi  for  the  education  of  girls,  and 
formed  the  model  for  four  French  congregations 
with  the  same  name  and  object.  The  Ladies  of 
Good  Succor  (Dames  du  bon  secours)  were  estab- 
lished at  Aurignac  in  1810  by  Abb^  Desentia  and 
the  widowed  Baroness  de  Benque  for  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  the  poor.  They  number  over  4,000  in 
160  houses  in  France.  The  Sisters  of  Loreto  (Lore- 
tines,  Ladies  of  Loreto)  include  three  congregatioofl 
established  about  the  same  time;  one  at  Loreto, 
Ky.,  in  1812  for  the  education  of  girls;  the  second 
at  Bordeaux  in  1821  for  the  protection  of  servants 
without  positions;  and  the  third  at  Dublin  in  1822 
on  the  model  of  tiie  English  Ladies  (q.v.). 

The  Sisters  of  Joseph  comprise  a  number  of  oon- 
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regations  established  for  various  puiposes.    One 
ras  founded  at  Chambrey  in  Savoy  in  1808  for 
be  elementary  instruction  of  childrcoi;  and  a  seo- 
z&d  was  founded  at  Lyons  in  1821  to  provide  for 
be  welfare  of  female  prisoners.    The  Ladies  of  the 
loly  Trinity  (Soeurs  or  Dames  de  la  Sainte  Trin- 
b^)  were  founded  at  Valence  in  1824  for  the  in- 
truction  of  the  poor,  the  training  of  orphans,  and 
Lospital  work,  and  became  active  in  thirteen  dio- 
ceses of  France,  in  addition  to  some  twenty  houses 
n    Algeria,     llie   Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Succor  (Sceurs  de  Notre  Dame  du  bon  secours)  were 
istablished  at  Paris  in  1827  by  Madame  de  Montai 
'or  the  education  of  girls,  and  spread  thence  to  other 
cities  of  France.    A  similar  congregation  was  estab- 
lished under  the  name  of  Scbuxb  de  Marie  Auzilia- 
trice  in  Paris  and  Castelnaudary  in  1854  by  Abb^ 
de  Soubiran  for  elementary  education,  the  caie  of 
blie  sick,  and  the  control  of  homes  for  working  g^ils. 
The  Ladies  of  the  Holy  Union  (Dames  de  la  sainte 
union)  were  founded  by  the  priest  Debrabant  in 
1838  with  their  mother  house  at  Douai  for  educa- 
tional purposes.    The  congr^^tion  had  over  500 
sisters  in  northern  France  and  Belgium,  while  an 
older  congregation  of  the  same  name  had  its  mother 
house  at  Fontenay-le-Comte.    The  Sisters  of  Our 
Lady  of   Salette  were  established  at  Grenoble  in 
1852,  in  cooperation  with  the  Missioners  of  Our 
Lady  of  Salette,  and,  though  having  but  four  con- 
vents with  about  sixty  sisters,  controlled  a  number 
of  asylums  for  orphans  and  the  insane.    The  So- 
ciety of  Mary  the  Restorer  (Soci^t^  de  Marie-R^ 
paratrice)  was  established  at  Paris  in  1855  by  the 
Baroness  Emelie  d'Hooghvorst  for  the  perpetual 
adoration  of  the  sacrament,  the  equipment  of  poor 
churches,  and  rehg^ous  instruction.     The  mother 
house  is  in  Rome,  but  the  congregation  is  repre- 
sented in  almost  all  the  Roman  Catholic  countries 
of  Europe,  and  in  Palestine,  India,  Reunion,  Mauri- 
tius, and  elsewhere. 

The  Daughters  of  Divine  Love  were  foimded  at 


Vienna  in  1868  by  Franziska  Lechner  to  obtain 
positions  for  worldng  girls,  to  train  orphans  for 
housework,  and  to  provide  homes  for  aged  women. 
The  sisters  number  more  than  400  and  possess  some 
thirty  institutions.  The  Missionary  Sisters  of 
Our  Lady  of  Missions  of  Africa  (or  White  Sisters) 
were  founded  in  1868  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie  (q.v.) 
of  Algiers  as  the  female  branch  of  his  Sod^t^  dee 
MiBsionaires  de  Notre-Dame  des  Missions  d' Af rique. 
Originally  restricted  to  the  care  of  orphans  and  hos- 
pitals and  other  works  of  charity  in  Algiers,  they 
have  engaged  since  1894  in  missionary  activity  in 
central  Africa,  although  in  small  numbers.  The 
Indian  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Dolors 
were  founded  in  1876  for  giving  Roman  Catholic 
instruction  in  the  missionary  schools  of  India.  The 
Indian  Sisters  of  St  Anne  were  established  in  Trich- 
inopoli  in  1877  for  the  care  of  orphans,  the  control 
of  hospitals,  the  providing  of  homes  for  widows, 
and  fflmilar  objects.  The  Sisters  of  St  Anne  in 
Canada  are  in  charge  of  hospitals  in  Montreal,  Van- 
couver, Three  Rivers,  and  other  Canadian  districts. 
See  also  Ambbobians;  Angbucals;  BniDGirr, 
Saimt,  of  Swbdbn;  Chabitt,  Sibtbbs  of;  Eng- 
lish Ladies;  Mkbct,  Sistebs  of;  Sacbbd  EbcABT 
OF  Jbsus;  Ubbulines;  VisrrAMmnBB;  etc. 

(O.  Z6CKLEKt) 
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WOMEN'S  WORK  IN  THE  CHURCH. 


I.  In  the  Early  Chureh. 

In  the  Apostolic  Period  (f  1). 
In  the  Sub-Apostolic  Age  (t  2). 
Widows  (I  3). 
Other  Offices  (f  4). 
Influence  of  Women  (f  5). 


II.  In  the  Middle  Ages. 

As  Rulers  of  Monastic  Institutions 

(Jl). 
In    Philanthropy  and  Literaturs 

(§2). 
Decline  in  Culture  (f  3). 


Women  in  Reform  (f  4). 
m.  Under  Protestantism. 

Early  Examples  of  Service  (f  1). 
Later  Philanthropic  Work  (|  2). 
Sisterhoods,  Ekiucation,  Missions 
(13). 


L  In  the  Early  Church:    By  the  greetings  in  the 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  seen  that  women 
were  in  some  way  in  the  apostolic  age  serving  the 
Christian  community.    Many  followed 
I.  In  the    the  example  of  those  women  who  min- 
Apostolic    istered   to   Christ   and   shared   their 
Period,     wealth  with  him.    Others,  like  Mary 
and  Martha,  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark, 
Lydia,  Prisdlla,  Nympha,  probably  Damaris,  and 
some  of  the  "  honorable  women  "  of  Berea,  made 
their  homes  the  center  of  the  little  community  in 
each  city  and  the  place  where  the  love-feast  could 
take  place.    In  such  homes  the  messengers  of  the 
Gospel  found  sale  entertainment.   Paul  experienced 
this  hoepitality>  whidi  contributed  much  to  the  ex- 
tension of  Chzistianity.    From  the  earhest  times 
certain  women  seem  to  have  been  singled  out  for 


special  duties  by  special  fitness.  Phoebe  (see  Dba- 
conigsb)  appears  to  have  been  one  of  these.  Legend 
(Acts  of  Paul  and  Thekla)  gives  to  Paul  a  woman 
missionary  assistant,  and  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  women  teachers  to  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  women  missionaries  much  later.  In  the 
apostolic  period  women  instructed  new  converts 
(Acts  xviii.  26),  they  also  spoke  in  meetings.  The 
daughters  of  Philip  (Acts  xxi.  S-%)  were  not  the 
only  prophetesses.  Christianity  was  in  the  out- 
set charismatic,  and  women  shared  in  these  gifts. 
Paul  regulated  the  public  speaking  of  women  (I  Cor. 
xi.  5).  Early  Christian  art  gives  examples  of  womoi 
speaking,  with  their  veils  fastened  back  from  their 
faces  by  the  ornament  usually  worn  for  the  purpose. 
The  context  shows  the  prohibition  of  I  Cor.  xiv.  34 
to  refer  not  to  prophesying  but  to  interrupting  a 
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(Usoourse  by  questions.  "  In  the  gospel "  (Fhil.  iv.  3) 
can  mean  nothing  else  than  "  In  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel."  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  century 
(I  Tim.  ii.  12)  women  were,  on  the  score  of  seemli- 
nessy  forbidden  to  speak  in  public.  What  had  been 
proper  in  the  smaU,  familiar  meetings  of  the  early 
days  ceased  to  be  so  when  religious  services  took 
on  a  more  public  character,  especially  in  the  East, 
where  reputable  women  lived  in  comparative  seclu- 
sion. This  rule  did  not  extend  to  newly  evangel- 
ized districts,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Acts 
of  Paul  and  Thekla  were  considered  authentic 
through  the  second  century. 

Throughout  the  East  women  continued  to  teach 
those  of  thdr  own  sex  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  apos- 
tles and  men  missionazies  bdng  ex- 

a.  In  the  eluded  from  women's  apartments.  The 
Sab-Apofl-  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  East  is 

tolicAge.  unthinkable  without  this  service.  The 
method  of  administering  baptism  made 
the  assistance  of  women  in  this  rite  indispensable. 
As  numbers  grew  and  special  buildings  were  pro- 
vided for  reUpous  services,  where  women  sat  apart 
from  men,  the  service  of  women  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  communion  was  equally  indispensable. 
The  whole  question  of  woman's  work  was  one  not 
of  doctrine  nor  of  office,  but  of  good  manners  and 
actual  need.  In  general,  woman's  service  was  nat- 
urally along  womanly  lines,  hospitality,  care  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  prisoners  and  orphans,  the  oversight 
and  instruction  of  women  and  children,  and  the  last 
offices  to  the  dead.  In  this  period  of  first  love  there 
was  need  neither  of  organization  nor  of  institutions. 
Every  Christian  was  a  worker,  and  every  Christian 
home  an  asylum  for  travelers  and  the  poor.  Perse- 
cution, when  it  arose,  created  new  duties  in  which, 
as  well  as  in  martyrdom,  women  had  thdr  full  share. 
Their  share  in  service  and  suffering  is  a  stronger  tes- 
timony to  the  position  of  women  in  the  early  Church 
than  any  special  office. 

Special  offices,  however,  came  into  existence  at  a 
very  early  time.  Official  widows  (see  Deaconess, 
II.,  §  1)  appear  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age. 
Later  sources  shed  light  upon  the  directions  in 
I  Tim.  Y.  3-10.  In  the  early  da3rs,  when  families 
were  divided  religiously,  believing 
3*  Widows,  widows  must  often  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  community  for  support. 
These,  being  presumably  free  from  family  cares, 
were  by  years  and  experience  pecidiarly  competent 
for  womanly  service.  Official  widows  were  to  be  at 
least  sixty  years  old,  and  must  have  borne  children 
(I  Tim.  V.  9,  10)  that  they  might  have  experience 
and  sympathy.  Their  especial  duties  were  prayer 
and  fasting  (the  widow  was  the  "  intercessor  of  the 
church";  cf.  Apostolic  Constitutions,  iii.  5);  but 
it  was  her  part  also  to  care  for  other  widows  and 
for  the  poor  in  general,  especially  for  orphans  and 
for  those  who  were  imprisoned  for  conscience'  sake, 
to  have  oversight  of  the  female  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, bdng  virtually  the  presbsrter  of  the  women,  and 
to  be ''  keeper  of  the  door  "  in  service  time.  Widows 
spoke  at  marriages,  instructed  the  women,  and  pre- 
pared them  for  baptism,  in  which  service  they  as- 
sisted, and  held  a  position  of  such  honor  that  they 
were  designated  the  "  ahar  of  God."    Widows  are 


named  in  the  second  century  with  bishopBy  pn^ 
ten,  and  deacons  as  church  functionaries.  Msoic 
women  and  even  young  girls  came  to  be  indxk 
in  this  order.  Ignatius  {Ad  Smymaos^  xin.)  spedb 
of  ''virgins  who  were  also  calted  widowa."  Hk 
Testament  of  our  Lord  (end  of  fourth  oentury)  mo- 
tions in  the  following  order  the  viduate,  deacopean. 
female  presbyters,  virgins,  putting  widows  befoe 
deaconesses.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  (q.Tj 
sa3rs,  on  the  contrary,  that  widows  nuut  ahiaif 
obey  the  deaconesses,  and  prescribes  the  dntieBd 
each.  The  probably  still  earlier  Didascalia,  in  Ik 
appendix  of  which  is  given  the  ritual  for  the  cobs- 
cration  of  widows  and  deaconeaseB,  diows  that  bf 
the  third  century  many  official  duties  were  taks 
from  the  widow  and  conferred  upon  the  deaeosca 
precisely  in  order  that  the  former  might  keqi  tohs 
original  duty  of  prajrer  and  fasting  (I  Tim.  v.  5' 
Yet  even  in  this  century  she  still  claimed  tfie  n^ 
to  baptise,  and  a  fifth-century  synod  at  Carting 
says  that  since  widows  assist  in  the  baptism  a 
women  they  must,  therefore,  be  qualified  to  teai^ 
The  Testament  of  Our  Lord  names  among  tb 
widow's  duties  to  pray  at  certain  houxs  in  the  dbuzd 
and  at  home,  to  discipline  the  women,  punish  tie 
refractory,  warn  the  backward,  teach  the  nnlfamied, 
visit  the  sick,  and  help  in  the  lM4>tism  of  womffi 
"  because  she  is  herself  anointed."  She  is  also  tc 
take  the  communion  to  sick  women. 

Among  the  fimctions  sooner  or  later  withdrsn 
from  woman  was  that  of  presbytereas,  vddch  ws 
for  a  time  a  distinct  office.  There  was  also  a  gsdod- 
ess,  whose  duty  was  chiefly  to  serve  in  the  chnr  at 
funerals  and  other  oerenionies.  Ths 
4.  Other  heretical  sects,  especially  the  MonUr 
Offices,  nists,  had  also  female  bishops  az^ 
prophetesses,  and  it  was  in  part  becaos 
of  the  excesses  of  the  latter  that  the  orders  abofv 
named  were  comparatively  short-lived  in  the  ortho- 
dox chiuch.  The  growing  concern  for  purity  d 
doctrine  doubtless  counted  for  something  in  the  in- 
creasing distrust  of  women  as  teachers;  to  this  oob- 
tributed  the  development  of  clericalism  which  be 
gan  early  in  the  third  centiuy,  and  the  exaltatko 
of  the  sacerdotal  function  of  the  clergy;  the  rise  d 
monasticism  completed  the  work.  By  the  end  d 
the  fourth  century  the  teaching  office  in  the  Oiarcb 
had  ceased  to  be  vested  in  women.  While  it  msT 
be  disputed  that  Christianity  emancipated  wcssojl 
it  certainly  opened  for  the  first  time  an  hononbl? 
career  to  respectable  unmarried  women,  for  whom 
until  that  time  there  had  been  neither  place  net 
dignity.  Before  the  dose  of  the  first  oentuiy  ap- 
pears the  institution  of  the  popular  order  of  viigios. 
women  who  dedicated  themselves  to  a  single  life 
and  took  a  special  place  of  honor  as  the  Brides  d 
Christ.  They  seem  to  have  put  themselves  at  the 
call  of  the  bishop  for  any  helpful  service,  were  not 
cloistered,  but  lived  at  home  and  thence  exercsed 
their  official  functions.  At  first  they  claimed  ihe 
right  to  teach.  At  a  later  day  Tertullian  foifasde 
it,  and  thb  prohibition  contributed  much  to  the 
popularity  of  the  monastic  life.  If  the  "  consecrated 
virgin  "  might  not  be  a  leader  in  the  Christian  ooD' 
munity,  she  had  no  part  in  it.  The  result  was  that 
virgins  formed  themselves  into  communities,  fint 
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in  the  East  and  afterward  in  the  West.  The  oom- 
munitieB  of  virgins  were  naturally  preceded  by 
the  female  anchorite.  It  was  only  after  the  peace  of 
the  Church  under  Constantine  that  monastic  orders 
became  poesibley  and  one  of  his  daughters  founded 
the  first  woman's  cloister.  All  that  had  preceded 
led  to  the  merging  of  the  institution  of  virgins, 
and  to  some  extent  of  that  of  widows,  in  the  orders 
of  the  nun. "  Heresy,  hierarchy,  monastioism  "  were 
the  three  factors  which  checked  the  development 
of  woman's  service  in  the  community  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

In  the  fourth  century,  which  marks  the  senith  of 
female  activity  in  the  early  Church,  the  importance 
of  services  performed  by  women  not  of  any  order  is 
emphasized  by  Cluysostom  and  others.  At  this 
time  the  development  of  hospitals  and  hospices  ap- 
pears to  have  displaced  those  earlier  activities  from 
which  women  had  been  gradually  shut  out.  Helena 
(q.v.),  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
built  the  first  hospices  for  strangers  and  pilgrims. 
A  group  of  noble  Roman  matrons  did  much  to 
promote  Christianity  by  founding  hospitals  and 
convents  and  forwarding  education.  Jerome  in  his 
various  writings  especially  mentions  fifteen,  among 
ethers  Paula,  a  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar  who 
assisted  him  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  The 
first  hospital  in  Rome  was  founded  by  Fabiola, 
whom  Jerome  calls  "  the  praise  of  Christians,  the 
wonder  of  the  Gentiles,  the  mourning  of  the  poor, 
and  the  consolation  of  the  monks." 

The  influence  of  Christian  women  upon  husbands, 
0ons,  and  grandsons  was  very  marked.    Nearly  all 
the  distinguished  names  of  the  ancient  Church  are 
accompanied  by  that  of  mother   or 
5.  Influence  sister.    Macrina   (q.v.,  2)   helped  to 
of  Women,  rear  in  the  love  of  €rod  her  three 
brothers,    "the   eloquent   Basil,    the 
judicious   Gregory   of  Nyssa,   and  the  charitable 
Peter  of  Sebaste"    (qq.v.).     Noma,  the  mother 
of  Gregory   Naziansen,    converted    her  heathen 
husband    and    brought    her    distinguished    son 
under  Christian  influences.    Arethusa,  mother  of 
Chrysostom,  devoted  her  life  to  the  education  of 
her  children,  and  kept  her  son  from  becoming  a  her- 
mit.   The  influence  of  Monnica  (q.v.)  upon  Augus- 
tine (q.v.)  is  well  known.     Ambrose  (q.v.)  was 
brou^t  up  and  educated  by  his  sister  Maroellina. 
Pulcheria  (q.v.),  the  granddaxighter  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,   superintended  the  education  of  her 
brother  Theodosius  II.,  with  whom  she  reigned  as 
Augusta.     Benedict   (see  Benedict  of  Nubsia) 
owed  much  to  his  sister  Scholastica.    The  part  of 
women  in  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  pagan 
nations  was  large.  It  was  due  to  the  Christian  teach- 
ings of  Chlotildis  that  her  husband  Clovis  was  ready 
to  accept  Christianity  after  a  victory  in  battle  won 
by  prayer.    Her  granddaughter  Bertha  prepared 
her  husband,  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent  (see  Augus- 
tine, Saint,  of  Canterbury),  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith  when  it  was  preached  in  Britain  by 
Augustine.   Ludmilla  of  Bohonia  trained  her  grand- 
son Wenceslas  in  such  piety  that,  after  making  Chris- 
tianity the  religion  of  Bohemia,  he  became  a  martyr 
and  saint.    Dambrowka  of  Bohemia  persuaded  her 
husband  Midslaus  of  Poland  to  embrace  Christian- 


ity. The  office  of  missionary  was  never  forbidden 
to  women,  and  with  the  right  of  the  woman  missioKi- 
ary  to  teach  went  of  necessity  her  right  to  baptise. 
Gradually,  however,  this  right  was  withdrawn.  But 
the  missionary  service  of  women  continued  throuc^ 
the  entire  period  of  the  conversion  of  Europe, 
where  women  rendered  large  service.  Bridget  (see 
Bridget,  Saint,  of  Kildabb)  worked  with  Patrick 
in  the  evangelization  of  Ireland.  Anglo-Saxon  nuns 
were  especially  active  in  this  service.  The  monas- 
tery at  Whitby  was  a  school  of  missionaries,  female 
and  male.  In  the  eighth  century  Boniface  (see 
Boniface,  Saint)  called  his  cousin  Lioba  from  her 
convent  in  Dorset  to  help  him  evangelise  the  heathen 
of jnorthem  Europe.  Walburga  and  Barthgytha,  An- 
glo-Saxons nuns,  assisted  in  evangelising  Gennany. 
n.  In  the  Middle  Ages:  The  rise  of  Monasticism 
(q.v.)  in  the  fifth  century  changed  in  a  large  degree, 
though  for  a  long  time  it  did  not  diminish,  the  ac- 
tivities of  women  in  the  Church. 
I.  As  Rulers  Nursing  the  sick  and  ministering  to 
of  Monastic  the  poor  were  their  special  duties,  and 
Institutions,  also  teaching,  especially  in  the  foun- 
dations of  Benedictines  (see  Benedict 
OF  Nubsia).  The  monastery  as  originally  conceived 
was  not  a  place  of  limited  opportunity,  but  rather  a 
religious  settlement  extending  its  influence  over  a 
wide  area.  During  the  turbulent  centuries  after 
the  break-up  of  the  empire,  it  offered  to  women  the 
only  place  where  they  could  work  fruitfully,  and 
develop  and  cultivate  intellectual  tastes.  It  afforded 
them  also  the  only  opportimity  for  social  life.  The 
monotony  of  castle  and  burg  life  for  womoi  was 
great.  The  men  went  to  camp  and  court,  the  women 
were  at  home  alone.  Convent  life  was  varied  and 
interesting,  including  as  it  did  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  royal  princesses.  Up  to  the  tenth 
century  a  large  numb^  of  "  double  "  monasteries 
(of  men  and  women)  were  ruled  by  women.  The 
need  of  physical  protection  in  those  troubled  times 
made  this  arrangement  nearly  imperative.  Bedo 
speaks  of  a  double  monastery  in  Rome  in  the  seventh 
century;  there  were  many  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  and 
later  in  Belgimn  and  Gennany,  but  they  were  most 
popular  in  Ireland.  The  custom  was  not  unknown 
in  the  East,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  was  not 
favored  there.  The  custom  died  out  in  the  ninth 
century  (though  revived  at  Port  Royal  in  ihe  seven- 
teenth). The  Benedictine  settlement  at  Fon- 
tevrault,  including  monks  and  nuns  to  the  number  of 
3,000  souls,  was  ruled  for  600  years  by  a  line  of 
thirty-two  abbesses  of  remarkable  administrative 
ability.  In  the  sixth  century  the  Princess  Rade- 
gonde,  in  her  double  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross 
at  Poitiers,  nursed  lepers,  fostered  literature  and 
the  arts,  and  often  made  peace  in  the  quarrels  of 
rulers  of  her  time.  In  the  same  century  Florentine 
of  Spain  became  the  superior  of  forty  monasteries 
and  **  by  her  knowledge,  her  virtues,  and  even  by 
her  sacred  songs  "  ranks  high  among  nuns.  Bertile 
of  Chelles  in  this  century  drew  large  audiences  of 
men  and  women  to  her  lectures  on  the  Scriptures. 
The  abbey  of  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  a  double  insti- 
tution, founded  by  Hilda  (q.v.),  a  woman  of  ''  rare 
capacity  for  the  government  of  souls  and  for  the 
consolidation  of  monastic  institutions,"  was 
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■orted  to  for  education  by  kingB  and  prinoeB  as  weD 
as  by  the  "old  cowherd  Caedmon"  (q.v.)»  who 
under  EQlda'e  tuition  became  the  father  of  En^iah 
poetry.  Her  BuocesBor  Elfleda,  like  aU  doistered 
Anijo-Saxon  prinoeaBeB,  took  a  paasionate  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  her  race  and  oountryi  and  did  much 
to  mitigate  the  jeafeuaieB  of  IdngB  and  biahops. 
AbbewcB  administered  the  communion  in  their  oon- 
Fents  up  to  the  ninth  century,  and  in  Eni^bmd  in 
the  tenth  century  four  abbesses  sat  in  Parliament 
as  peers.  The  authority  of  such  persons  was  enor- 
mous. As  feudal  lords  th^  had  the  right  of  ban, 
sent  their  oontingBnts  of  armed  knights  to  the  field, 
gave  judgment  hi  courts,  and  in  Gennany  (as  in 
En^jbuid)  were  summoned  to  the  imperial  diet. 
Certain  Gennan  abbesses  had  even  the  right  to 
mint  coin. 

During  aU  these  centuries  when  the  businesi  of 
men  was  war,  and  princes  were  not  disgraced  by 
total  illiteracy,  women-ruled  institutions  became 
centers  not  only  of  philanthropy  but  of  intdleetual 
Uf e,  training  the  sous  and  daughters  of  kingi  and 
nobles  for  public  life,  and  contittiutiDg  much  to  the 
progress  of  learning.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Saxon 
monastery  at  Qfmdersheim  was  especially  distin- 
giidshed  for  the  brilliant  learning  and  the  dramatic 
productions  of  the  nun  Roswitha  (q.v.).  In  the 
eleventh  century  women  of  exalted  position,  whether 
ddstered  or  otherwise,  felt  the  stirrings  of  that 
national  consciousness  which  was  mariced  by  the 
strug^  between  pope  and  emperor.  In  this  struggle 
mixe  than  one  woman  took  an  active  part,  notably 
Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany  (q.v.),  mte,  at  hiar 
castle  at  Canoesa,  man  than  indirectly  contributed 
to  that  "  peace  of  the  Church "  during  which 
letters  were  revived  and  the  progress  of  science 
fostered. 

During  this  and  the  following  centuries  religious 

houses  had  fallen  into  great  disorder,  espedally 

through  luxury.   Notun^  the  twelfth  century  did 

nuns  become  entirely  cloistered;    up 

a.  In      to  this  time  they  had  enjoyed  great 

PhOan-  freedom  of  action,  and  only  by  degrees 
Ifaropy  and  had  a  conventual  costume  become  ob- 
Literatnitt.  ligatory.  Both  these  changes  were  in 
the  direction  of  reform.  The  sister- 
hood of  the  Poor  Clares  (see  Clabb,  Saint,  and 
TBB  PooB  CxiABBs)  had  great  influence  in  correcting 
the  evils  of  monastic  Kfe.  The  sisters  also  nursed 
the  sick,  especially  lepers.  A  contemporary  of  the 
founder  of  the  order  was  Saint  Elisabeth  of  Thu- 
ringla  (q.v.),  whose  service  to  the  Church  was  far 
larger  than  the  charities  for  which  she  is  famous  in 
legend.  The  hospitals  which  she  founded  were  of 
lasting  social  importance,  and  her  friendship  for 
the  Flranciscans  was  hardly  less  so.  The  work  of 
founding  hospitals  took  a  new  impulse  during  this 
period,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  chadgea  in  monastic 
life.  Many  notable  women  left  the  convent  to 
create  voluntary  aaaodations  for  charity  and  philan- 
thropy, forming  the  "  active  "  or  "  aecular  ordera," 
within  the  Church  but  bound  by  no  vows,  devoted 
to  prayer,  the  service  of  the  poor,  the  aick,  orphans, 
widows,  and  weaker  brethren  and  sisters.  (Con- 
spicuous among  these  were  the  Tertiaries  of  St. 
Fhmds  (see   FiuNCiB,  Saint,  of  Abbibx)  and  St. 


Dominic  (see  DoMnac,  Saint),  the  Stoten  of  the 
Common  life  (see  Comf  on  Lews,  BBBXHBSir  ov  tbe, 
f  6),  and  the  Beguines  of  Flanders  (see  Bbghabdb, 
Bnguinbb).  This  last  order  was  a  protest  against 
formalism  and  usdess  repressiony  anid  an 
of  the  light  of  qKmtaneous  sdf-eipresBian  in 
In  the  thirteenth  century  a  wave  of  myticigM 
swept  over  the  Church,  in  which  women  had  a  large 
part.  Much  mystic  literature,  some  of  it  hdd  to 
be  divinely  inspired,  was  c(mtributed  by  nuna.  Tlie 
convent  of  Hdf ta  near  Eialeben  was  a  center  of 
thia  activity,  and  in  thia  c(mvent  four  women,  the 
Abbess  Gertrude,  her  sister  Saint  Matilda  of  Hadoe- 
bom,  the  beguine  Matilda  of  Magdeburg,  and 
Gertrud  the  Great  (qq.v.)  were  ocmspicuoua.  Their 
writingB  were  characterised  by  great  elevation,  im- 
passioned fervor,  intense  realism,  and  high  indura- 
tion. The  beguine  Matilda  (who  joined  the  ooo- 
vent  later)  was  one  of  the  earlkst  writen  in 
German.  Her  work,  "The  Fbwing  li^t  of 
Divinity,"  in  seven  books  has  been  republiflhed 
(ed.  G.  Morel,  Regensburg,  1809,  and  sdected  pas- 
sages in  Germ,  transl.  by  S.  ffimon,  Berlin,  1907). 
It  is  a  serious  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  soul 
and  its  relation  to  God,  and  it  paved  the  way  for 
more  rational  views  than  had  prevailed  in  the  eariier 
mysticism.  Biatilda  of  ELackebcMii's  "  Book  of  Spe- 
cial Grace  "  (best  ed.,  by  the  Benedictines  of  Soles- 
mes,  ReoelaUones  Oeftrudia  ae  MatkUdiofUB,  ii.  1-421, 
Paris,  1877),  a  series  of  visions  and  revelationB,  often 
translated  and  frequently  reprinted,  was  notable  in 
that  dasa  of  literature  which  had  ita  culmination  in 
Dante. 

The  abuaea  which  unqueationably  aullied  monas- 
tic life  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  Reformation 
were  in  large  part  attributable  to  concentration  of 
interest  upon  the  care  of  the  individual 
3.  Decline  soul — ^the  effort  to  attain  personal 
in  Culture,  sanctity  by  prayer,  fasting,  and  later 
by  disciplhie.  Moral  disorders  ulti- 
mately resulted  from  this  ideal.  Education  was 
maintained,  but  its  scope  was  nanowed,  ita  chief 
purpoae  being  to  fit  the  young  for  doistered  life. 
StUl,  intellectual  pursuits  were  cherished  in  some 
German  nunneries  even  into  the  fifteenth  century. 
But  a  growing  indifference  to  the  intellectual  occu- 
pations of  women  and  the  education  of  girls  was 
evident,  and  the  Humanists  of  the  period,  in  their 
far-readiing  plans  for  an  improved  system  of  edu- 
cation, left  c^  entirely  out  of  account.  The  de- 
velopment df  Universities  (q.v.)  (in  which  the  exist- 
ence of  women  was  ignored)  resulted  in  a  serious 
lowering  of  the  educational  standard  of  the  con- 
vent. The  aeparation  of  the  aezes  and  the  stricter 
confinement  of  women,  in  the  interests  of  morality, 
cut  off  the  nuns  from  secular  learning  and  from 
those  public  interests  in  which  they  had  formerly 
been  active.  Thus  the  high  ideals  with  whi<£ 
woman's  service  had  been  claimed  and  rendered 
in  the  early  days  became  entirely  obscured.  Later 
monastioism  was  unable  to  make  the  lavished  treas- 
ures of  woman's  love  and  self-sacrifice  useful  to  the 
world,  and  woman  lost  her  practical  place  in  the 
service  of  the  Church. 

The  decline  of  moruuticism  was  inevitable  ao 
Boon  as  the  idea  that  virginity  was  in  itself  pleasing 
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to  God  oeaaed  to  be  in  the  foreground  of  moral  con- 
sdousneBS.  The  persuasion  that  the  vocation  of 
^iroinen  was  the  home  was  in  part  the  efifect  and  in 
part  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  female  education. 
IThis  idea  agreed  with  the  views  of  Protestcmt  Re- 
formers, and  prepared  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of 
nunneries.  To  this  important  revolution  the  grow- 
ing change  in  social  ideas,  the  decline  of  the  system 
of  association  not  only  in  religious  but  in  artisan  and 
cxuimiercial  life,  with  the  development  of  individual- 
istic tendencies,  contributed  quite  as  much  as  the 
disordeFB  of  the  monasteries  and  their  failure  to 
aerve  the  public  need. 

Before  the  Reformation  women  had  been  con- 
spicuous in  attempts  to  reform  or  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  Church.   Toward  the  dose  of  the  sixth 
century  Theodolinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards,  ex- 
tirpated the  Arian  heresy  from  her 
4.  Women  realm.    In  the  eleventh  century  Mar- 
in Reform,  garet,  patroness  of  Scotland,  wife  of 
'•  Malcolm  Conmore,  instituted  impor- 

tant reforms  in  the  church  of  that  country.    St. 
Catharine  of  Sienna  (q.v.)  in  the  fourteenth  century 
was  not  only  hospital  nurse,  prophetess,  preacher, 
and  reformer  of  society,  but  did  much  to  reform 
ecclesiastical  abuses.    In  the  sixteenth  century  St. 
Theresa  (q.v.)  wrought  a  remarkable  reformation  in 
the  Carmelite  monasteries  and  convents  of  Spain. 
It  was  largely  due  to  her  reforming  work  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  that  the  progress  of  Prot- 
estantism was  arrested  in  Spain.   In  the  seventeenth 
century  Angdhque  Amauld's  attempt  at  Port  Royal 
to  reform  abuses  in  the  monastic  system,  though 
rejected  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  without  ulti- 
mate success,  gives  her  a  high  place  among  women. 
The  dissolution  of  religious  houses  had  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  great  hospitals  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.    They  were  preceded  by 
many  small  confraternities  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 
Such  were  found  in  nearly  every  village  in  Germany; 
they  were  always  religious — ^lay  hospitals  did  not 
exist  until  long  after  this.   In  them,  as  in  the  earlier 
monasteries,  men  and  women    worked    together, 
though  they  communicated  only  for  the  needs  of 
the  service.    The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  (q.v.)  more  nearly  resemble  a  modem  church 
society  tlum  any  previous  form  of  benevolent  activ- 
ity in  the  Church.  Under  the  direction  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  (q.v.),  his  friend  Mme.  de  Chantal  founded 
the  first  Order  of  Visiting  Nurses  and  herself  acted 
in  that  capacity.   Rosa  Gavona,  a  Sardinian  needle- 
woman, built  up  a  society  of  young  and  improtected 
needlewomen,  which  spread  into  many  towns.    The 
members  take  no  vows,  but  support  not  only  them- 
selves, but  the  sick  and  infirm  of  their  order.   Marie 
Agnem  of  Milan,  rich  and  noble,  a  celebrated  math- 
ematician and  theologian,  and  the  recipient  of  many 
public  honors,  foimded  a  hospital  in  her  own  house. 
With  the  reforms  which  were  the  reflex  influence  of 
Protestantism  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
new  associations  of  women  came  into  being,  not  so 
free  as  the  early  hospital  and  other  associations,  yet 
not  strictiy  ol<Hstered.     See  Magdalene,  Obdbrb 
or  St.  Maby. 

nL  Under  Protestantism:    The  development  of 
the  sense  ci  individuality  which  was  the  special 
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contribution  of  Protestantism  did  not  restore  woman 
to  her  early  pomtion  of  usefulness  in  the  Reformar 

tion  churches.    Unlike  Romanism,  the 

I.  Eariy    Reformed  Church  found  no  sphere  for 

Examples  the  activities  of  uneducated  women, 

of  Service,  and  the  lowered  educational  standards 

and  opportunities  conspired  with  the 
growing  conviction  that  woman's  sphere  is  properly 
domestic  to  dose  against  her  for  two  hundred  years 
the  door  of  activity.  Yet  there  were  noble  excep- 
tions. Eatherine  Zell  of  Strasburg  stood  with  her 
husband  for  toleration,  Argula  von  Grumbach  held 
her  own  as  a  controversialist,  and  by  a  letter  which 
she  wrote  to  Luther  turned  his  thought  to  matri- 
mony. Luther's  brave  wife,  Eatherine  von  Bora, 
was  an  important  factor  in  his  reforming  work.  In 
France  Queen  Marguerite  of  Navarre  (q.v.),  the 
friend  of  Calvin,  her  sister,  Ren6e  of  France  (q.v.), 
her  daughter,  Jeanne  d'Albret  (q.v.),  mother  of 
Henri  IV.,  were  nursing  mothers  of  Protestantism. 
Charlotte  de  Laval  persuaded  her  husband,  Admiral 
Coligny,  to  take  up  the  sword  for  the  F^testant 
faith.  In  England  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  Elizabeth  herself,  served  the  Protestant 
cause.  Azme  Clifford,  countess  of  Pembroke  (1500- 
1676),  rebuilt  churches,  pensioned  distressed  clergy- 
men, admitting  dissenting  ministers  to  the  boimty, 
repaired  and  restored  almshouses,  and  built  a  hos- 
pital for  poor  women.  Jane  Welsh,  daughter  of 
John  Knox  and  ancestress  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  stood 
nobly  for  the  Protestant  faith.  The  rise  of  Quaker- 
ism made  women  prominent.  Judge  Fell's  widow, 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  George  Fox,  William  Penn's 
first  wife,  Gulielma  Springett,  Mary  Dyer  the  mar- 
tyr, and  many  others  preached  the  doctrine  of  the 
''  inward  light."  Friendly  patrons  were  Lady  Clay- 
pole,  also  connected  with  the  Cambridge  Platonists 
(q.v.),  and  Elizabeth,  abbess  of  Herford,  who  wel- 
comed Penn,  fmd  who  was  attached  to  tiie  Labba- 
dist  party  of  Holland  (see  Labaoie,  Jean  db,  La- 
badibtb).  The  great  ornament  of  that  party  was 
Anna  Maria  van  Schurman,  acooimted  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  woman  of  her  age.  The 
cause  of  religion  in  the  eighteenth  century  owes  a 
great  debt  to  Susannah  Wesley  (q.v.),  the  mother 
of  the  Wesleys,  and  to  Lady  Himtingdon  (see 
Huntingdon,  Selina  Hastinos),  the  foster  mother 
of  ministers  during  the  evangdical  revival,  in  which 
Miss  Anne  Steele,  the  hymn-writer,  had  a  part. 
Margaret  Baxter,  who  shared  her  husband's  prison 
in  the  common  jail,  was  a  woman  of  large  chiuities, 
as  was  Lady  Rachel  Russell.  Hannah  More  (q.v.) 
carried  on  a  large  work  of  free  education  of  the  poor. 
With  her  pen  and  influence  she  rendered  important 
aid  to  Wilberforoe  in  his  crusade  against  slavery, 
and  also  instituted  an  important  temperance  work 
among  cotmtry  clergy  and  farmers.  The  mystic 
Jane  Lead  (q.v.)  was  the  English  founder  of  the 
Philadelphian  Society  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
ideas  of  Jakob  Boehme  and  her  own  revealings. 
From  one  branch  of  this  society  came  Ann  Lee, 
founder  of  Shakerism  in  America.  Jemima  Wil- 
kinson in  this  century  founded  the  White  Quakers. 
The  Pietist  movement  in  Germany  shows  the  proph- 
etess Eleanora  von  Merlau,  and  Frau  Peterson,  who 
shared  her  husband's  literary  toil  in  defence  of 
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inward  religion  and  universal  salvation.  Amalie 
Sieveking,  a  wealthy  woman,  broke  new  ground  in 
dealing  with  the  poor.  She  was  the  first  exponent 
of  the  modem  doctrine,  '*  not  alms  but  a  friend," 
founding  the  society  of  "  the  Friends  of  the  Poor  *' 
for  systematic  visiting  in  homes  to  relieve  distress 
in  all  ways  except  by  money.  Beata  Sturmin, ''  the 
Tabitha  of  Wllrttemberg,"  and  a  woman  of  great 
devotion,  exerted  an  imusual  influence.  Dorothea 
Trudel,  a  Swiss  woman,  began  the  "  Faith  Cure 
movement."  But  in  spiritual  power  no  woman  of 
the  eighteenth  century  can  compare  with  Sarah 
Pierrepont,  the  wife  of  Jonathui  Ekiwards  and 
mother  of  a  long  line  of  notables  in  American  church 
history. 

The  divisions  of  Protestantism  prevented  that 
large  cooperation  in  good  work  which  the  require- 
ments and  the  growing  social  consciousness  of  the 
nineteenth  century  rendered  necessary, 
2,  Later  and  therefore  many  of  the  noblest  or- 
Philan-  ganizations  f  oimded  or  participated  in 
thropic  by  Protestant  women  of  the  past  hun- 
Work.  dred  years  have  been  distinctly  outside 
of  the  Church.  The  prison  reforms  of 
EUaabeth  Fry  (q.v.),  the  army  and  hospital  reforms 
of  Florence  Nightingale,  the  German  Frauenverein 
founded  by  three  women  in  1813  to  care  for  the 
wounded  in  the  field  whether  friend  or  foe  (now 
with  auxiliaries  all  over  the  German  empire),  the 
Sanitary  Commission  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
the  States  Charities  Aid  Association,  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  (see  Young  Peo- 
ple's SociETiBs),  the  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  the  Needlework  Gild,  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the  Consu- 
mers' League,  the  National  Association  of  Mothers, 
Working  Girls'  Clubs,  all  of  them  religious  services 
and  all  due  to  woman's  initiative,  belong  in  this 
category.  To  the  individual  initiative  of  Protes- 
tant women  is  due  much  religious  work  of  far-reach- 
ing importance,  yet  not  in  any  sense  ''in  the 
Church."  About  1863,  Mrs.  Daniell,  an  officer's 
widow,  made  at  Aldershot,  England,  the  first  at- 
tempt to  teach  soldiers  the  blessings  of  religion. 
The  work  of  Miss  Sarah  Robinson  among  soldiers 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  Soldiers'  Institute, 
in  1874,  and  of  an  important  work  in  the  troop 
ships.  Miss  Marsh  carried  on  effective  work  among 
navvies,  and  especially  among  the  workmen  on  the 
Crystal  Palace,  in  Sydenham.  Josephine  E.  Butler 
founded  first  in  Engjland  and  then  on  the  continent 
the  most  efficient  and  far-fiighted  work  for  outcast 
women  ever  instituted.  Agnes  Weston,  the  sailors' 
friend,  has  foimded  sailors'  rests  and  homes  all 
over  the  world.  She  also  founded  the  Royal  Naval 
Temperance  Society.  Coimtess  Schimmelman 
carries  on  a  large  work  for  sailors.  In  the  later  field 
of  Christian  benevolence  the  names  of  Dora  Patti- 
son,  Octavia  Hill,  and  EUice  Hopkins  are  conspicu- 
ous among  many.  The  work  of  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior, 
first  female  inspector  of  workhouses  in  England,  is 
truly  a  religious  service.  Mrs.  Senior  has  done 
more  for  servants  than  any  one  else  in  our  time. 
Mrs.  MacPherson  in  1870  instituted  the  work  of 
sending  friendless  children  to  the  colonies.  The  di- 
rect services  of  women  to  the  Church  have,  how- 


ever, not  been  few.  Baroness  Burdett-Coutu 
foimded  and  endowed  the  three  colonial  bishoprics  <x 
Natal,  British  Columbia,  and  Adelaide,  and.  ope&ed 
many  schools.  Catherine  Booth  (q.v.)  opened 
a  great  door  of  opportimity  through  which  wotoes 
of  small  education  have  been  admitted  to  work 
side  by  side  with  women  of  fine  attainments.  Wt^n 
she  died,  the  number  of  women  officers  of  the  ^- 
vation  Army  exceeded  5,000,  and  of  Halleluiah  U^ 
sies  the  number  was  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  Mrs. 
Ballington  Booth,  a  woman  of  rare  eloquence,  is  <s» 
of  the  founders  of  the  Volunteers  of  America  (q.T.) 
and  the  founder  of  the  Prison  Gate  Mission  of  Amer- 
ica. Mrs.  Meredith,  of  England,  who  was  the  first 
to  advocate  cottage  homes  for  children,  inras,  with 
Mrs.  Pennefether,  the  nK>ving  spirit  of  the  MUdm^ij 
mission. 

In  the  Church  of  England  and  later  in  churches 
in  the  United  States  the  movement  toward  denom- 
inational sisterhoods  (see  Dbaconess)  and  associa- 
tions of  women  and  girls  is  rapidly  growing.     The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  an  order  of 

3.  Sister-   Sisters  of  the  Poor.    The  Church  oi 

hoods,      England  has  twenty-nine  aisterhooda 

Education,  devoted  to  helping  girls,  church  work, 

Missions,    etc.     The  (hder  of  St.   Margaret^ 
London,  has  founded  a  colored  sister- 
hood in  Baltimore.    Mrs.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  of 
London  has  introduced  some  varieties  of  the  state- 
hood idea.    Mary  Aikenhead  introduced  into  lie- 
land  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Catherine  Elizabeth 
McAuley  (q.v.)  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  (see  Merct, 
Sisters  of).    From  the  Sisterhood  of  All  Saints, 
foimded  in  England  about  1857,  came  Helen  Bow- 
den,  Sister  Helen,  who  founded  Bellevue  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses.    The  Girls'  Friendly 
Society,  foimded  in  1875  in  England  by  Mrs.  M.  G. 
Townsend,  to  bring  together  Christian  ladies  and 
working  girls,  was  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Mrs.  Owen  Thomas.     The  Girls'  Letter  Gild,  to 
bring  cultured  Christian  women  into  correspondence 
with  working  girls,  founded  in  England  in  18S9, 
was  introduced  into  America  in  1892  by  Miss  F. 
Wadleigh.    Movements  analagous  to  these  of  the 
Anglican  communion  are  now  taking  form  in  other 
denominations.  The  order  of  The  King's  Dau^tezs, 
founded  in  1886  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome  (see 
Young  People's  Societibs,  IV.)  has  spread  into 
all  countries  where  Protestcmt  churches  are  found. 
The  rise  of  Sunday-schools  (q.v.)  opened  a  wide  field 
for  women's  service  in  the  Church,  a  field  of  in- 
creasing usefulness  now  that  the  importance  of 
special  training  for  this  work  is  being  reoognixed. 
It  is  hardly  more  than  a  century  since  the  right  and 
the  necessity  of  the  higher  education  for  women — 
unquestioned  in  the  early  Church,  and  the  secret 
of  much  of  its  usefulness — became  recognised  by 
modem  civilization.    In  no  sense  due  to  the  Church, 
yet  to  Christian  women  it  is  due  that  that  right  has 
again  been  won.    The  name  of  Mary  Lyon  stands 
first  among  these  women,  and  by  her  side  must 
stand  the  names  of  Emma  Willard  and  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer.    Elizabeth  Blackwell  and  Alice  Jex  Blake 
opened  the  doors  of  the  medical  profession  to  women, 
with  all  that  this  involves  of  blessing  upon  the  mis- 
sion field.    The  rise  of  modem  missions  had  already 
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opened  to  women  a  sphere  of  growing  importance. 
Tlie  names  of  Harriet  Newell,  of  Ann  Hasseltine 
Judaon,    Emily  Chubbock  Judson,  Fidelia  Fiske, 
Elliza  Elverett,  of  the  English  Anne  and  Alice  Mac- 
kenzie, and  of  A.  L.  O.  E.  (i.e.,  A  Lady  of  England), 
Nliss  Charlotte  Tucker  (aimt  of  the  Salvation  Army 
officser,    Booth-Tucker),  whose  pen  did  much  to 
interest  England  in  the  evangelization  of  India, 
mark  the  first  half  of  the  century.    In  1834  a  little 
company  of  Englishwomen  formed  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East.    Fidelia 
Fiske  introduced  girls'  schools  into  Persia;  Sarah  L. 
Huntington,  the  first  wife  of  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  first 
taught  Syrian  women  to  read.   In  1860  Mrs.  Bowen 
Thompson  founded  the  British  Syrian  Schools.    In 
1862  Lady  Kinnaird  organized  the  India  Female 
N^ormal   School  and  Instruction  Society,  out  of 
^which  sprang  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  the  Zenana  Bible  and  Medical 
Mission.    Pandita  Ramabai  (q.v.)  of  India  has  done 
a  remarkable  work  for  Hindu  widows.    Mrs.  Anna 
Satthianadhan  in  1863  began  senana  work  in  Mad- 
ras.   Her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  S.  (Knipabai)  Sat- 
thianadhan, has  rendered  effective  missionary  serv- 
ice with  her  pen.    Up  to  1880  the  idea  of  unmarried 
women  in  the  mission  field  was  coldly  received  not- 
withstanding some  brilliant  examples  of  such  serv- 
ice, but  in  1894  there  were  about  1,000  more  women 
than  men  in  mission  work.     Gmldine  Guinness 
(Mrs.  Howard  Taylor,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission) 
has  done  much  to  arouse  missionary  interest  and 
consecration  among  the  women  of  England  and 
America. 

The  initiative  in  woman's  medical  missions  was 
taken  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale  of  Philadelphia  about 
1838,  but  a  long  struggle  was  involved  to  complete 
the  movement.  The  first  woman  medical  mission- 
ary was  Dr.  Swain,  who  went  to  India  in  1870; 
the  names  of  Dr.  Mary  Niles  in  China,  Dr.  Mary 
Patrick  in  Turkey,  Dr.  Mary  P.  Eddy  in  Syria, 
are  conspicuous. 

In  1860  Mrs.  Anna  Mason  of  Assam,  coming 
home  on  furlough,  inspired  Mrs.  Caroline  Doremus 
with  the  thought  of  organizing  women  for  mission 
work.  In  1861  Mrs.  Doremus  formed  the  Wom- 
an's Union  Missionary  Society.  Denominational 
women's  missionary  societies  came  later.  The  con- 
tributions of  all  these  in  twenty-eight  years  aggre- 
gated $13,500,000.  For  Home  Missions  (q.v.)  in 
the  United  States  between  1876  and  1893  seventeen 
women's  societies  were  formed.  The  names  of  Sue 
MacBeth  and  Alice  Fletcher  among  Indians,  of 
Joanna  Moore  among  negroes,  and  of  Emilia  Brewer 
among  the  poor  whites  of  the  South  may  be  men- 
tioned among  himdreds  of  heroic  workers. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  principles  of  church 
federation  permitting  concerted  action  between 
women  of  all  denominations  will  surely  result  in 
bringing  back  to  strengthen  the  Church  many  of 
those  feminine  activities  which  are  truly  Christian, 
though  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  not  now  in  the 
Church.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 
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sio  1008;  A.  D.  Sertillanfes,  Feminieme  el  Chrielianieme, 
Paris,  1008;  J.  Apolant,  Stellung  und  MiUubeit  der  Frau 
in  der  Oemeinde,  Leipeic,  1010;  S.  Coit,  Woman  in  Church 
and  State,  London,  1010;  J.  W.  von  Walter,  Frauenloe 
%aui  Frauenarteit  in  der  Oeeehiehte  dee  Chrieleniume,  Leip- 
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WOOD,  NATHAN  EUSEBIUS:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Forrestville,  N.  Y.,  June  6, 1840.  He  was  graduated 
from  Chicago  University  (A.B.,  1872)  and  the  Bap- 
tist Union  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago  (1875); 
was  pastor  of  Centennial  Baptist  Church,  Qiicago 
(1875-77);  principal  of  Wayland  Academy,  Beaver 
Dam,  Wis.  (1877-^);  held  pastorates  at  Memorial 
Baptist  Church,  Chicago  (1883-86);  Strong  Place 
Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn  (1886-02);  Biookline, 
Mass.  (1802-04),  and  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Boston  (1804-00);  and  was  president  of  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 
(1800-1008).  He  is  president  of  the  Northern  Bap- 
tist Education  Society,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  and  of 
the  American  Baptist  Education  Society.  In  the- 
ology he  is  moderately  conservative,  and  has  edited 
J.  R.  Boise's  ExegeHcal  Noies  an  the  Greek  EjrisUee  of 
the  Aposiie  Paid  (New  York,  1806),  and  has  written 
History  of  the  Firet  BapHst  Church  of  BoeUm^  Mom. 
(Philadelphia,  1800). 

WOODCOCK,  CHARLES  EDWARD:  Protec- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Kentucky;  b.  at  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  June  12,  1854.  He  was  educated 
by  private  tutors  and  was  graduated  from  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.  (1882).  He 
was  curate  of  Grace  Church,  Baltimore  (1882-M); 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  (1884^88);  Christ  Church,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
(1888-1000);  and  St.  John's,  Detroit,  Mich.  (lOOO- 
1005).  In  1005  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Kentucky. 

WOODROW,  JAMBS:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Carlisle,  England,  May  30, 1828;  d.  at  Columbia, 
S.  C,  Jan.  17,  1007.  He  was  educated  at  JefiPerson 
College,  Cannonsburg,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1840),  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  Harvard  (1853),  and  ^e  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelb^  (Ph.D.,  1856),  after  which  he 
spent  an  additional  year  of  study  in  Europe.  He 
was  professor  of  natural  science  in  Oglethorpe  Uni- 
versity, Milledgeville,  Ga.,  in  1853-61,  and  in  1861 
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was  ^ypoiiited  prof eoBor  of  natural  sdenoe  in  oon- 
nection  with  revelation  in  the  Ptesbyterian  Theo- 
logieal  Seminary  at  Ck>lumbia,  8.  C.  In  1884  he 
was  deposed  from  his  position  on  account  of  the 
views  which  he  advocated  regaiding  evolution,  but 
the  action  was  not  sustained  by  the  controlling 
synods,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  oflSdally 
informed  by  the  board,  which  had  been  remodeled 
in  the  mean  time,  tliat  he  had  not  been  removed, 
but  was  BtiU  in  office,  whereupon  he  resumed  his 
duties  as  chairman  of  the  faculty  and  professor. 
He  was  chief  of  the  laboratory  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Ck>nfederate  Army  at  Columbia, 
8.  C,  in  1803-65,  and  was  also  professor  of  natural 
science  in  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia,  8.  C, 
hi  1869-72  and  again  in  1880-07,  while  from  1801 
to  1807,  when  he  retired,  he  was  president  of  the 
same  institution.  He  was  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  quarterly  Southern  Pretbyterian  Bariew  (1861- 
1885)  and  of  the  weekly  Southern  Preebifterian 
(186&-03). 

WOODSi  HERRT  GEORGE:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Wood  End,  Northamptonshire,  June 
16,  1842.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (B.A.,  1865),  and  was  connected  with 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  as  fellow  (1865-87),  tutor 
(1866-80),  bursar  (1S65-87),  and  president  (1887- 
1807),  besides  being  senior  proctor  of  the  university 
in  1877-78.  Since  1898  he  has  been  honorary  fel- 
low of  Trinity.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1866  and 
ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  In  1000-04 
he  was  rector  of  Little  Gaddesden,  Herts,  and  chap- 
lain and  librarian  to  Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge, 
and  since  1004  has  been  master  of  the  Temple, 
London.  In  theology  he  is  a  moderate  Broad 
churchman,  and  has  prepared  an  annotated  edition 
of  the  first  two  books  of  Herodotus  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1873). 

WOODSi  LEONARD:  American  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  Jime  10,  1774;  d.  at 
Andover,  Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1854.  He  was  graduated 
from  Hiuvard  College,  1706;  taught  for  a  while, 
and  studied  theology  at  Somers,  Conn.;  was  or- 
dained 1708,  and  was  pastor  at  Newbury,  Mass., 
1708-1808,  when  he  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Andover  Seminary,  and  was  made  professor 
emeritus,  1846.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  a  Hie^ 
tory  of  Andover  Seminary^  which  was  published 
(Boston,  1885),  and  to  preparing  his  lectures  for  the 
press.  He  was  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  Am^can 
Tract  Society,  the  American  Education  Society, 
American  Temperance  Society,  and  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  He 
was  a  champion  of  orthodox  Calvinism  against  the 
assaults  of  Ware,  Buckminster,  and  Channing.  His 
writings  embrace  LeUen  to  Unitarians  (Andover, 
1820);  Reply  to  Dr,  Ware*B  Letters  to  Trinitariana 
and  CaleinisU  (1821);  Remarka  on  Dr,  Ware's  An- 
swer (1822);  Lectyres  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scrips 
tures  (1820);  Lectwres  on  Infant  Baptism  (1820); 
Lectures  on  Church  Govemtnent  (New  York,  1844); 
Lectures  on  Swedenborg%anism(lSi6i);  Theology  of  the 
Puritans  (Boston,  1851).  He  publidied  a  collective 
edition  of  his  works  (5  vols.,  Andover,  1840-50; 
2d  ed.,  Boston,  1851). 


W.  B.  BpngiMb,  Aanab  of  At  a 
PyipU,  VL  438^444.  New  Yoik,  1880;  A.  S.  Dinmins.  C^ 
gnoatJomatitU  in  Ammiea,  pMnm.  ib.  18M;  W.  Watkv 
in  AffMruon  Church  Hiatory  Sarim,  m.  951  aoq..  ib.  ISM 
idflm,  Tm  Now  Bfiglm^  Lmadw,  pp.  800-405,  ib.  1001 
F.  H.  Fostw.  Norn  Bnglmtd  ThmOogy,  p— rim.  Ghie^. 
1007. 

WOODSi  LEOHARDy  JR.:  GongregationaKsc 
and  educator;  b.  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Not.  24, 1807: 
d.  in  Boston  Dee.  24, 1878.  He  was  graduated  from 
Union  Ck>llege,  1827,  and  from  Andover  Seminaiy* 
1830;  was  resident  graduate  scholar  at  Aiido>ver 
for  a  year;  was  ordained,  1833;  editor  of  The  New 
York  Literary  and  Theological  Renew,  1834r^7;  pny 
fessor  of  sacred  literature  in  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary,  1836-39;  and  president  of  Bowdoin  Cd- 
lege,  Me.,  1839-06.  In  1867  he  visited  Eun^K, 
under  a  commission  to  secure  materials  for  a  docu- 
mentary history  of  Maine.  He  had  the  aaaistaDoe 
of  J.  G.  Kohl  of  Bremen,  and  the  result  of  his  work 
was  the  procuring  of  the  Halduyt  manuscript  of  the 
Westeme  PlanHngf  and  the  publication  of  the  Du- 
eovery  of  Maine  (Portland,  1868).  His  only  inde- 
pendent theological  publication  was  his  tranalatioD 
of  George  C.  Knapp's  Lectwres  on  Christian  Theology 
(2  vols.,  New  York  and  Andover,  1831-33).  He  was 
famous  for  oratory,  and  even  more  remarkable  for 
his  conversational  gifts. 

Bibuoqkapht:  The  Mgmonai  Diaooun§  by  C.  C.  Evvfvtt 
is  in  Cdlleciiont  of  1k»  Maino  HiatonoaH  Sodeltf,  voL  viL., 
Portland,  Me..  1881;  and  PrafeHor  Paik*!  Mowtonal  Sm- 
man  was  published  at  Andover.  1870. 

WOOLSET,  THBODORB  DWIGHT:  Americ&r. 
Congregationalist;  b.  in  New  York  Oct.  31,  1801 : 
d.  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  1,  1889.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  College,  1820;  studied  law  for 
a  year  in  Philadelphia,  and  theology  at  Princetoc 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  J.,  1821-23;  was  a  tutor 
at  Yale  College,  1823-25;  was  licensed  to  preach, 
1825;  and  studied  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture in  C]rermany,  France,  and  Italy,  1827-30.  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  he  was  pwrfoooor  of 
Greek  at  Yale,  1831-46,  when  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent; in  1871  he  resigned  and  withdrew  from  pub- 
lic life.  He  was  an  authority  on  international  law, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Company 
of  Revision  of  the  New  Testament,  and  its  chtar- 
man,  1871-81.  He  had  extended  literary  interests, 
but  his  works  pertaining  to  theology  were  Rdigion 
of  the  Present  and  of  the  Future:  Sermons  preadisd 
chiefly  at  Yale  College  (New  York,  1871);  Heipfut 
Thoughts  for  Young  Men  (Boston,  1874);  and  Cam^ 
munism  and  Socialism  in  their  History  and  Theory: 
A  Sketch  (New  York,  1880);  his  chief  work  was  the 
standard  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International 
Law,  designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  and  in  His- 
torical Studies  (Boston,  1860);  and  Essays  on  Di- 
vorce  and  Divorce  Legislation,  wUh  Special  Reference 

to  the  United  States  (New  York,  1860). 
BiBLioaBAPRT:   An  excellent  appreeiatioQ  by  J.  Oooper  is 
found  in  the  Biblioihsea  Sacra,  Ivi  (1890).  S07-«38. 

WOOLSTON,  THOMAS.    See  Dkibm,  I.,  {  5. 

WORCESTER,  ELWOOD:  Protestant  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Masillon,  O.,  May  16,  1862.  He  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  Univerrity  (BJL,  1886), 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  (1887),  and  the 
University  of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1880);   was  ordered 
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deaoon  in  1890  and  priested  in  the  following  year; 
was  aasifltant  at  St.  Ann's,  Brooklyn  (1888-00), 
chaplain  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Lehigh 
Univeraity  (1890-06)i  acting  rector  of  St.  John's, 
Dresden,  Gennany  (1894-05),  and  rector  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Philadelphia  (1896-1904),  since  1904  of 
Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  where  he  has  introduced 
the  so-called  "  Emmanuel  Movement,"  for  the  cure 
of  ailments  physical  or  mental  wherein  the  influence 
of  mind  is  a  factor.  He  has  written  Genena  in  the 
Light  of  Modem  Knowledge  (New  York,  1898);  Re- 
ligion and  Medicine  (190S);  The  Living  Word  (190S); 
and  The  Christian  Religion  ae  a  Healing  Power  (1909; 
in  collaboration  with  8.  McComb). 

WORCESTER,  JOHH:  Church  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem; b.  in  Boston  Feb.  13, 1834;  d.  at  Newtonville, 
Mass.,  May  2, 1900.  He  became  pastor  of  the  New 
Chuidli  Society  at  Newtonville,  Mass.,  1869;  instruo- 
tor  in  theology  in  the  New  Church  Theological  School, 
Boston,  1878,  and  its  president,  1881.  His  works  em- 
brace A  Year'8  Lessons  from  the  Psalms  (Boston, 
1869);  Correspondences  of  the  BtbU:  the  Animals 
(1875;  newed.,  e3Etended,  3  vols.,  1884-^);  and  Lee^ 
iures  upon  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church  (1886). 

WORCESTER,  HOAH:  Unitarian;  b.  at  Hoi- 
lis,  N.  H.,  Nov.  25, 1758;  d.  at  Brighton  (now  part 
of  Cambridge),  Mass.,  Oct.  31, 1837.  After  serving 
for  some  time  in  the  Continental  army  (1775-77), 
being  present  at  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Ben- 
nington, he  taught  for  four  years  (1778-^)  at  Plym- 
outh, N.  H.,  and  then  set^ed  at  Thornton,  N.  H., 
where  he  was  town  clerk,  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
member  of  the  legislature.  In  1786,  just  after  hav- 
ing published  at  Newburyport  his  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
John  Murray  Concerning  Ote  Origin  of  EvU,  he  was 
licensed  as  a  Congregational  minister,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  ordained  to  the  church  at  Thorn- 
ton, where  he  remained  imtil  1802.  From  this  year 
until  1810  he  was  missionary  for  the  newly  estab- 
lished New  Hampshire  Missionary  Society,  and  as 
its  first  chosen  evangelist  traveled  throughout  the 
wildest  portions  of  the  state.  In  1810-13  he  was 
supply  for  his  brother's  church  at  Salisbury,  N.  H., 
but  his  Bible  News,  or  Sacred  Truths  Relating  to  the 
Luring  God,  his  only  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  (Concord, 
1810)  was  censured  by  the  Hopkinsians  as  anti- 
Trinitarian,  though  he  sought  to  defend  his  position 
in  his  Impartial  Review  of  the  Testimonies  in  Favor  qf 
the  Divinity  qf  the  Son  of  God  (1810).  Two  years 
later  he  issued  at  Boston  his  Respec^ul  Address  to  the 
TriniiarUm  Clergy,  which  so  attracted  the  Unitarian 
party  headed  by  W.  £.  Channing  (q.v.)  that  Wor- 
cester was  invited  to  become  the  editor  of  the  newly 
founded  Christian  Disciple  (later  ThejChristian  Ex- 
aminer), He  accordingly  removed  to  Brighton, 
where  the  remainder  of  Ids  life  was  passed,  editing 
TheXJhristian  Dieciple  in  1813-18  and  the  quarterly 
Friend  of  Peace  in  181^29.  As  a  result  of  his 
Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War,  published  under 
the  pseudonjrm  of  "  Philo  Pacificus  "  (Cambridge, 
1814),  he  was  able,  in  1815,  to  establish  the  Massa- 
chusetts Peace  Society,  of  which  he  was  secretary 
untU  1828. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Wor- 
cester wrote  Familiar  Dialogue  between  Cephas  and 


Bereas  (Worcester,  1792);  Solemn  Reasons  for  Z>s- 
dining  to  Accept  the  Baptist  Theory  and  Practice 
(Charlestown,  1809);  The  Atoning  Sacrifice  a  Dis- 
play of  Love,  not  of  Wrath  (Cambridge,  1829);  The 
Causes  and  EvUs  of  Contentions  among  Christians 
(Boston,  1831) ;  and  Last  Thoughts  on  Important  Sub- 
jects  (Cambridge,  1833);  besides  many  sermons, 
tracts,  and  contributions  to  The  Theological  Magatine 
and  other  religious  publications. 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  Wan,  Jr.,  Memoin  of  Noah  Woree&ler, 
Boston,  1844;  W.  B.  Spncue,  AnnaU  of  tKe  Ammriean 
UnUarian  Ptdvit,  pp.191-100.  New  York,  1806. 

WORCESTER,  SAMUEL:  Trinitarian  Congre- 
gationalist;  b.  in  HoUis,  N.  H.,  Nov.  1, 1770;  d.  at 
Brainerd,  Tenn.,  June  7,  1821.  He  was  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College,  1795;  licensed  to  preach, 
1796;  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  1797-1802;  and  was  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  church  in  Salem,  Mass.,  1803-21.  He 
was  a  man  of  clear  mind,  firm  will,  and  steadfast 
Christian  principles.  In  1821,  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  he  made  a  viat  to  the  South,  to  the  mission- 
ary stations  among  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  In- 
dians, where  he  died. 

Dr.  Worcester  was  distinguished  by  the  vast 
amoimt  of  labor  which  he  performed  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise.  Either  he 
or  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  or  both  together,  originated 
the  idea  of  forming  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  and  were  intimately 
associated  with  it.  The  detailed  plan  of  the  board 
was  doubtless  formed  mainly  by  Dr.  Worcester.  He 
wrote  the  first  ten,  which  are  in  some  respects  the 
most  important,  annual  reports  of  this  society. 

As  an  author  he  was  noted  for  his  logical 
acumen,  and  vigorous,  pointed  style.  Besides  his 
sermons,  reviews,  and  essays,  he  published  three 
controversial  Letters  to  Rev,  Dr,  William  E,  Chanr 
ning  (Boston,  1815). 

Biblioobapht:  S.  M.  Woroeeter  Qua  wm).  Life  and  Labora 
of  Reo.  Samuel  Worceater,  2  vob..  Boston.  1852;  W.  B. 
Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  American  Pulpit,  ii.  308-407,  New 
York,  1859;  W.  Walker,  in  American  Churvh  Hiatary 
Seriea,  vol.  iii.  paasim,  ib.  1894;  idem.  Ten  New  Bngland 
Leadera,  pp.  388-389,  ib.  1901. 

WORD  OF  GOD. 


Use  of  the  Term  (§  1). 
Tbe  Gospel  (|  2). 
Preaching  (|  3). 


Inspiration  (I  4). 
Word  and  Spirit  (}  5). 
Law  and  Gospel  (f  6). 

The  term  word  of  €rod  refers,  in  the  immediate 
sense,  not  to  the  Bible,  but  to  the  word  in  general, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  of  grace  or  of  religious  in- 
fluence.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  spiritual  com- 
munion of  man  and  €rod  or  the  personal  intercourse 
of  God  and  man.    Words  are  the  sole 
z.  Use  of    means  for  transmitting  ideas  or  im- 
the  Tenn*  pulses  of  will  from  person  to  person. 
Inasmuch  as  sensuous  beings  can  com- 
municate only  through  a  sense  medium,  the  audible, 
articulate  word  may  lend  itself  also  to  the  soul  life 
in  communication  with  other  spirits.    The  soul  may 
also  employ  the  medium  of  visions,  and  transmit  its 
efiPects  by  symbols  and  iUustrations;    but  these 
rather  represent  moods  and  feelings  and  require 
words  for  thdr  definite  formulation,  like  the  sacra- 
ments.   Likewise  an  intercourse  between  God  and 
man  presupposes  a  word  of  God  employed  in  some 
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way  by  him.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  lawgiver 
reporta  the  word  of  God  and  the  prophet  imparts 
what  the  word  of  Yahweh  has  revealed.  Chiiat 
oommianonB  his  disciples  to  preach  the  word, 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Matt.  x.  7,  20,  xxviii.  20; 
John  vi.  63);  the  increase  of  Christianity  is  a  growth 
of  the  word  (Acts  vi.  7,  xii.  24,  six.  20).  Christ's 
word  must  dwell  richly  among  Christians  (Col.  iii. 
16);  "  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God  "  (Rom.  x.  17;  cf.  Gal.  iii.  2  sqq.).  In 
the  ancient  Church  salvation  is  offered  and  preserved 
through  the  word;  but  gradually  the  sacraments, 
as  independent  factors  of  salvation,  take  their  place 
alongside;  and  ultimately  they  become  the  real 
means  of  grace  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
which  the  word  was  efficacious  only  in  a  preparatory 
and  concomitant  sense.  The  scholastics  indulged 
in  elaborate  developments  of  the  sacraments  as  in- 
struments of  grace  with  only  incidental  references 
to  the  significance  of  the  word  of  God.  The  Refor- 
mation from  the  first  laid  its  emphasis  on  the  word 
as  the  essential  medium  of  the  divine  operation  in 
man.  Hence  the  chief  function  of  the  Church  was 
the  preaching  of  the  Goqpel,  followed  by  the  Scrip- 
tural use  of  the  sacraments.  By  word  of  God  was 
meant  primarily  not  the  language  of  the  Bible,  but 
the  orally  proclaimed  Biblical  truth. 

The  woni  of  God  as  a  means  of  grace  is,  there- 
fore, the  published  Gospel  of  Christ,  through  which 
the  divine  revelation  enters  the  human  heart.  This 
word  begets  faith,  and  reciprocally  faith 
a.  The  works  the  word  of  God,  so  that  the 
OospeL  Church  is  essentially  edified  and  sus- 
tained, and  the  word,  as  means  of 
grace,  becomes  the  expression  of  its  liife.  This  argues 
that  in  every  period  the  word  has  a  particular  form 
and  a  common  content;  which  applies  equally  to 
the  periods  of  historical  development  and  the  con- 
temporary life  of  the  Christian  community.  This 
assertion  is  true,  however,  only  of  the  essence  of  the 
Gospel.  The  traditional  generally  prevails,  yet 
every  successive  age  impresses  its  own  peculiar  in- 
terest; for  the  Gospel  must  adapt  itself  in  every 
case  to  the  interpretation  of  the  individual  period 
or  person.  This  extreme  adaptability  and  plas- 
ticity, even  while  involving  the  danger  of  misinter- 
pretation, yet  renders  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel 
available  and  permanent  through  all  ages  and  to 
all  men  under  all  conditions.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  misinterpretation  may  be  carried  to  such 
a  degree  that,  as  among  the  Gnostics,  the  word  can 
no  longer  proiduce  Christian  faith,  so  that  it  ceases 
to  be  the  word  of  God;  and  it  is  equally  possible 
that  an  unbeliever  or  a  hypocrite  may  preach  the 
word  (cf.  Phil.  i.  18).  In  t^e  latter  case  attention 
and  faith  may  be  aroused,  so  that  the  preaching  of 
such  individuals  (who  may  even  momentarily  be 
moved  by  a  certain  impulse  or  excitement  in  their 
preaching)  is  really  thinkable  as  the  divine  word,  un- 
less their  true  character  be  perceived,  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  their  preaching  be  thus  impaired.  The  word 
of  God  must  not  be  considered  as  restricted  to  for- 
mal preaching;  it  includes  all  discussion  in  private 
intercourse,  attesting  the  divine  truth  among  teach- 
ers, pupils,  and  friends,  such  as  is  essential  to  the 
Christian  Ufe. 


That  the  preaching  of  the  Goepd  is  the  word  %i 

God  may  either  be  proved  empirically  and  then  fai^ 

torically,  or  its  self-attestation  by  the  inhoeik 

power  of  God  may  be  accepted.    (Christ  had  taogtit 

his  disciples  that  their  preachiDg  m 

3.  Preach-  to  be  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (Matt.  x.  20; . 
ing.        and  Paul  attributed  to  tl^  Gospd  the 

divine  efficacy  which  had  been  lacking 
in  the  Law  (Rom.  i.  16);  the  word  of  God  is  ^  Uk 
sword  of  the  Spirit  "  (Eph.  vi.  17).  Paul's  prescb- 
ing  was  "in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  cf 
power,"  so  that  the  faith  wrought  thereby  depesided 
not  on  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  the  power  of  God 
(I  Cor.  ii.  4-6).  The  Christian  accoidiiifi^y  qieaks 
"  as  the  oracles  of  God  "  (I  Pet.  iv.  11),  and  the 
word  penetrates  into  man's  inmost  depths  (Heb. 
iv.  12),  being  the  seed  hereby  God  forms  man  into 
a  new  creature  (Jas.  i.  18;  I  Pet.  L  23-25).  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  active 
with  his  almighty  power  in  the  human  word.  This 
was  the  position  assumed  by  the  Reformation.  God 
speaks  through  preaching  and  worics  upon  the  ho- 
man  heart.  The  medium  of  preaching  is  a  com- 
plex of  ideas,  appealing  to  the  practical  humaD 
reason,  which  this  may  eith^  reject  or  disregard 
as  contrary  to  the  natural  sense,  but  neverthdess 
th^  obtain  their  control  not  by  a  pero^tion  of 
their  correctness  and  utility,  but  by  the  experioice 
of  their  overmastering  power.  The  complex  of 
ideas  proves  to  be  the  expression  of  the  sin^e,  per- 
sonal  will  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  man.  This 
personal  presence  is  described  in  Scripture  as  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Christ  is  the  Spirit  of  (3od  (U  Cor. 
iii.  17)  in  the  sense  of  substituting  the  single  personal 
will  as  the  object  of  the  joint  activity  of  the  Churdi 
for  the  pervading  spiritual  enensy*  Spoken  to 
arouse  attention  and  imderstanding,  the  word,  aib- 
ject  to  the  personal  impression  and  adaptability  of 
the  hearer,  is  the  organ  of  the  activities  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  Spirit,  then,  issues  from  the  word  to  man; 

but  the  word,  though  constant  in  essence,  in  form, 

and  substance,  is  subject  to  historical  limitations. 

Particular  persons  dehvered  it  in  specially  Hebraic 

types  of  thought.    These  words  pro- 

4.  Inspira-  duoe   spiritual   results;    hence,    they 
tion.        must  have  originated  from  the  Spirit 

through  their  early  proclaimers.     The 
same  holds  true  of  the  human  wonis  of  Jesus  as  wdl 
as  of  his  earlier  witnesses,  and  those  of  the  relevant 
witnesses  of  Israel.    This  responsive  operation  of 
divine  revelation  upon  the  human  soul  may  well  be 
termed  Inspiration  (q.v.).    Whatever  be  the  basis 
of  this  inspiration,  whether  an  actual  fact,  an  event 
in  history,  a  vision,  or  some  experience  of  the  soul,  it 
is  always  some  incitation  from  without,  \riiich  man 
must  understand  and  render  intelligible  by  means 
of  words.    In  the  case  of  the  apostles  each  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  experience  from  his  own  personal 
point  of  view.    Consequently,  the  real  subject  of 
inspiration  is  the  understanding  issuing  from  the 
experience  of  the  revelation  together  with  the  com- 
petence and  the  interest  to  express  it  intelligibly 
(I  Cor.  ii.  12);  and,  likewise,  not  the  natural  sci- 
ence of  the  historical  facts  or  even  of  the  laws  of 
the  natural  process  is  inspired,  but  only  the  real- 
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izations  and  judgments.    ThiB  ruleB  out  all  verbal 
inspiration.    Inspiration  transpired  in  the  gifts  of 
knowledge,  wisdom,  prophecy,  and  the  ''discern- 
ment of  spirits  "  (I  Cor.  xii.  ^10).    The  coherent 
complex  of  ideas  and  judgments  in  which  inspiration 
has  obtained  expression  constitutes  revelation  in  the 
objective  sense;   while  the  sum  of  the  divine  acts 
introduced  as  real  facts  and  events  into  history 
constitutes  the  same  as  revealing  activity.    Revela- 
tion  (q.v.)  is  disclosed  in  accordance  with  the  grad- 
ual historical  development  of  the  hmnan  spirit; 
not  that  revelation  and  such  historical  develop- 
ment are  identical,  but  that  the  spirit  appropriates 
revelation  after  its  order  in  progressive  develop- 
nient.    This  revelation  is  preserved  historically  in 
the  sources  of  the  revelation  period.    The  Bible  is 
the  historical  report  of  this  period  and  contains 
essentially  the  inspired  complex  of  ideas  with  an  in- 
terpretation of  its  given  history  and  related  facts. 
The  Holy  Spirit  has  brought  to  pass  a  revelation 
and  led  to  its  interpretation,  which  is  the  word  of 
God  attested  to  faith  by  its  internal  power.    The 
"word  of  €rod  is  primarily  so  called  because  by  this 
form  of  himian  speech  the  divine  Spirit  is  perceived 
as  operative  upon  the  human  heart.    Religious  ex- 
perience accordingly  forms  the  test  of  the  true  word. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  word  of  God  is  such  by  virtue 
of  divine  revelation  and  inspiration.    The  process 
whereby  the  spirit  becomes  word  is  "  inmiediate 
revelation  ";  that  whereby  word  becomes  spirit  is 
"  mediate  revelation."     In  both  cases  the  actual 
content  of  revelation  is  the  same,  for  what  the 
prophets  and  apostles  experienced  and  put  in  words 
is  experienced  and  received  by  man  to-day  in  so  far 
as  their  words  commimicate  the  same  to  him  with 
divine  power.    Subjectively,  the  word  is  adjudged 
to  be  the  word  of  God  because  the  Spirit  is  opera- 
tive in  it;  objectively  the  word  is  seen  to  bring  the 
Spirit  because  it  is  of  the  Spirit.    Both  aspects  find 
their  confirmation  in  the  New  Testament.    Christ 
spoke  the  words  of  God  because  he  had  received  the 
Spirit  in  immeasurable  degree  (John  iii.  34);  and 
his  revelation  follows  from  his  relation  to  the  Father 
(Matt.  xi.  27).    The  words  of  Paul  were  taught  by 
the  Spirit  (I  Cor.  ii.  10,  13);  the  Gospel  which  he 
preached,  however,  came  from  Christ  himself  (cf. 
I  Tim.  vi.  3).    The  "  words  of  faith  "  and  "  com- 
mands of  doctrine  "  (Barnabas  xvi.  9;   cf.  I  Tim. 
iv.  6,  V.  17),  **  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered 
unto  the  saints  "  (Jude  3)  and  "  sound  doctrine  " 
(I  Tim.  i.  10;  II  Tim.  iv.  3)  were  the  chief  themes  of 
Gospel  preaching,  which,  however,  was  held  to  be 
derived,  in  all  essentials,  from  the  risen  Christ 
(Matt,  xxviii.  18  sqq.;   Luke  xxiv.  44  sqq.).    The 
recognized  relation  between  the  preached  word  and 
the  word  of  primitive  Christianity  necessarily  im- 
plies that  the  latter  was  the  source  of  the  former, 
but  the  word  as  preached  can  never  be  a  mere  re- 
production of  the  word  as  contained  in  the  Bible, 
being  the  interpretation  given  by  each  period  to  the 
Bible.     Wherefore  the  (}hurch  properly  requires 
that  the  Scripture  must  always  remain  as  the  norm 
of  preaching.    This  does  not  imply,  however,  an  ex- 
cessive litenJness,  but  only  a  general  conformity  of 
spirit  with  spirit.    While  the  Bible  also  serves  the 
individual  for  edification,  he  understands  it  in  the 


light  of  the  preached  word  which  is  itself  made  more 
vivid.  The  employment  of  the  Bible  as  the  critical 
norm  of  prevailing  views  in  the  Church  is  a  matter 
only  for  the  joint  effort  of  the  Church  and  free  theo- 
logical science. 

The  problem  of  the  connection  of  word  and  spirit 
next  arises.   The  distinction  between  word  and  spirit 
appears  first  in  Augustine,  who  taught,  in  contrast 
with  the  audible  word,  the  inner  worid,  which  is  the 
Spirit,  working  in  the  hearts  of  the 
5.  Word    elect,  producing  faith.    Medieval  the- 
and  Spirit  ology,  preoccupied  by  a  similar  distinc- 
tion in  the  sacraments,  lost  sight  of  the 
problem.    Luther,  in  reference  to  Ps.  xxxviii.  2,  re- 
called the  position  of  Augustine;  so  that,  according 
to  him,  the  Spirit  works  only  in  and  through  the 
word,  though  his  view  was  never  worked  out  theo- 
retically.    The  Reformed  theologians,   after   the 
manner  of  Augustine,  tended  more  toward  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  two.     Martin  Butzer  antagonized 
Luther's  position  as  Thomism;    and  Calvin,  who 
gave  the  normative  view  to  Reformed  theology, 
held  that  €rod  converts  by  the  Spirit,  without  omit- 
ting the  instrument  of  his  word.    The  word  incites 
toward  regeneration,  but  the  Spirit  illumines,  moves, 
and  renews  the  heart.    "  €rod  works  in  a  twofold 
way  upon  his  elect,  by  the  Spirit  within,  and  by  the 
word  without."    The  universal  calling  is  by  the 
latter;  the  special  calling  of  the  elect  is  by  Uie  il- 
lumination of  the  former.    A  third  form  of  the  rela- 
tion of  word  and  Spirit  is  the  ''inner  word"  of  the 
mystics  in  its  twofold  form:  (1)  the  Spirit  operates 
without  any  relation  to  the  outer  word;  and  (2)  in 
the  depths  of  the  soul  the  Spirit  dwells  as  the  light 
of  reason  or  conscience.    The  Rahtmann  controversy 
(see  Rahtmann,  Hebuann)  led  to  a  clearer  outline. 
Rahtmann  taught  that  the  Scriptures  constituted  a 
testimony  of  Grod's  will  and  acts,  which  Grod  inspired 
in  the  apostles  and  prophets.    They,  containing  the 
image  of  God's  being  and  will,  were  a  guide  toward 
the  attainment  of  an  aim,  without,  however,  afifording 
the  power  to  reach  it,  which  was  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Spirit.   The  orthodox  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  Spirit  was  immanent  in  Scripture;  potentially 
the  Spirit  was  always  in  the  word,  actually  only 
when  rightly  employed.     Upon  closer  inspection 
both  views  contain  genuine  elements;   for  though 
the  Spirit  must  be  imderstood  as  ever  potentially 
present,  this  is  not  to  be  taken  in  an  abstract  sense 
but  as  the  will  of  redemption.    The  word  is  Grod's 
word  not  only  as  to  its  objective  content  but  also 
in  the  impact  of  man  on  man  within  the  Christian 
body.    The  Spirit  is  objectively  present  in  the  com- 
plex of  ideas  of  revelation  as  well  as  in  its  particu- 
lar interpretation  and  application,  and  neither  ex- 
cludes the  other. 

Thus  far  the  word  of  Grod  has  been  considered  as 
identical  with  the  Giospel.  From  an  early  period, 
however,  it  has  been  customary  to  divide  the  word 
into  the  Law,  which  commands,  and  the  Grospel, 
which  promises  and  fulfils.  The  two  may  be  eaJsUy 
confoimded  with  the  division  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  but  the  former  also  contains  Gospel, 
while  the  latter  holds  commandments  likewise;  in 
fact  the  Giospel  has  been  termed  the  ''  new  law  " 
from  the  time  of  the  Fathers.    Following  the  Re- 
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fonnera  the  law  as  offering  the  commandments  to 
sinful  man  and  inducing  him  to  repentance,  and  the 
Gospel  inspiring  faith  and  affording,  as 
6.  Law  and  its  content,  pardon  and  the  works  of 
OospeL  the  Spirit,  have  been  sharply  distin- 
guished. The  Law  and  the  Gospel 
stand  in  the  relation  of  two  stages  of  religious  de- 
velopment, apparently  making  every  individual 
experience  the  counterpart  of  the  religious  develop- 
ment as  a  whole.  However,  the  same  word  may 
work  on  the  same  individual  both  as  Law  and  Gos- 
pel ;  the  cross  of  Christ  may  judge  as  well  as  forgive. 
A  correct  distinction  within  the  limits  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  can  be  drawn  only  from  the  individual  ex- 
perience produced  by  the  preaching  of  the  word. 
Unable  to  be  conscious  of  the  word  as  a  vital  power, 
the  natural  or  unbelieving  man  receives  it  as  a  new 
outlook  on  the  universe  or  a  new  morality,  assuming 
it  as  addressed  to  the  practical  reason  for  ethical 
realisation.  What  he  infers  from  the  word  is  the 
obligation  of  a  faith  of  assent  and  obedience  to  the 
new  law,  but  he  is  unable  to  exercise  the  faith  and 
love  required.  Thus  the  word  may  be  said  to  con- 
front him  mth  his  sin,  the  word  of  God  proclaimed 
being  assumed  as  authority.  Hence  the  oonjuno- 
tion  of  the  law  with  certain  natural  moral  tendencies 
may  subject  man  to  a  double  bondage.  More  im- 
portant is  it  that  the  nascent  Christian  should  gain 
a  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  through  the 
word ;  and  as  the  power  of  the  Spirit  gains  greater  and 
greater  ascendency,  the  word  ceases  to  be  a  merely 
external  authority  and  becomes  a  living,  inwardly 
experienced,  and  truly  believed  authority.  The 
loving  Father  is  actually  realised  in  the  word,  and 
its  whole  content  is  found  to  be  but  a  component 
of  the  single  will  of  God.  Man  receives  a  new  life 
in  the  fellowship  into  which  €rod  inducts  him.  Li 
this  double  boon  of  the  inner  gift  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  God  man  experiences  the  divine  grace, 
brought  to  the  soul  by  the  word  as  Gospel.  Such  ex- 
perience is  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  and  religious 
needs  of  the  soul.  The  word  redeems  and  there- 
by approves  itself  as  the  word  of  God.  It  is  wholly 
correct  that  the  regenerate  Christian  requires  also 
the  discipline  of  the  law;  for  the  Christian  good 
experienced  in  its  power  becomes  a  norm  for  all  his 
conduct.  In  this  sense  the  word  remains  moral  law, 
though  only  as  inward  authority  spiritually  recog- 
nized. Not  according  to  an  outward  order  but  a 
necessity  determining  the  inner  psychological  mo- 
tives, the  Christian  experiences  in  the  Gospel  not 
only  the  vivifying  motive  power  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
but  obtains  also  the  norm  of  his  moral  activity. 
The  personal  efficient  divine  presence  in  man  is 
capable  of  stimulating  a  large  scope  of  thoughts,  res- 
olutions, and  volutions,  but  whether  in  the  learned 
intellectual  processes  or  the  moral  law  of  Christian- 
ity, this  internal  possession  will  fall  short  of  accom- 
plishment except  as  it  becomes  the  fixed  efficient 
norm  against  opposing  thoughts  and  tendencies. 
See  also  Revelation.  (R.  Seebebg.) 

Bebuookapbt:  The  literature  of  this  subject  is  oompriaed 
in  that  in  and  under  the  articles  on  Biblb,  Bzbucal.  Cbiti- 
dsif,  BxBUCAL  Intboduction,  Biblical  Thboloot, 
iNBPnu.tioN,  and  RsvaLATioN.  TTie  subject  is  discussed 
in  ail  the  principal  systems  of  systematie  divinity  (see 
Dogma,  Doomatiob).     Reference  may  be  made  here  to 


J.  UHOet^DoifmatUchsAbhamUfmom,  pp.  127-277, 
1870:  R.  Orfltsmaeher.  Wort  und  OwUi,  Letpaie,  1902:  aai 
R.  Seeberg,  Offetibanmo  und  Intpiratian^  Qnjss  Lidstv- 
felde,  1908. 

WORDSWORTH,  CHARLES  Bishop  of  Sl 
Andrew's,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane,  Epiacopd 
Church  in  Scotland,  second  son  of  Christopher 
Wordsworth  (q.v.,  no.  1);  b.  at  Lambeth  (2  m.  s.  of 
Charing  Cross,  London)  Aug.  22,  1806;  d.  at  St 
Andrew's  (0  m.  s.e.  of  Dundee),  Scotlaod,  Dec  5, 
1892.  He  was  a  student  of  Sevenoaks  school,  and  it 
Harrow,  and  then  of  Christ  Church  CoUege,  Ox- 
ford (B.A.,  1830);  took  the  prise  for  Latin  vene, 
1827,  and  for  the  Latin  essay,  1831;  was  ordained 
deacon  1834,  priest  1840;  was  a  private  UxUx  for 
several  years,  and  had  imder  his  instruction  both 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Cardinal  Manning;  was  sec- 
ond master  of  Winchester  College,  1835-46;  warden 
of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  Perthshire,  1847- 
1854;  and  in  1853  was  consecrated  bishop.  He  had 
a  strong  faculty  for  teaching.  As  bishop  he  endear- 
ored  to  prevent^the  capture  of  the  Scottish  Episco- 
pal church  by  a  narrow  party,  to  make  manifest  to 
Scotsmen  the  value  of  Episcopacy  and  Episcopal 
ordinances,  and  to  concede  somewhat  to  Presby- 
terians, whereby  they  might  be  conciliated.  He 
was  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  synodal  system  and  of 
the  duty  of  establishment  of  religion.  The  diocese 
developed  considerably  during  his  episcopate.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  Testament  Company  of 
Bible  Revisers,  and  was  a  fellow  at  Winchester, 
186&-71.  He  published  a  Greek  gnunmar  (Lon- 
don, 1830),  and  his  theological  works,  outside  of  a 
number  of  volumes  of,  and  individual,  sermons,  em- 
brace, Catechetical  Questiane  (1844);  What  is  AV 
tional  Humiliation  without  NatioruU  Repentance 
(Glasgow,  1855);  On  Shakespeare* e  Knowledge  and 
Uee  of  the  Bible  (London,  lSM);0utUne8€fthe  Chrie- 
tian  Ministry  (1872);  Three  Conclusive  Proof i 
that  the  Use  of  the  Eastward  Position  in  the  CeiebrO' 
tion  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  contrary  to  the  .  .  .  In- 
tention  of  our  Reformed  Church  (1876);  Some  Re- 
marks on  the  Essay  by  Dr,  lAghifoot  .  .  .  an  the 
Christian  Ministry  (1870);  Annals  of  my  Early  Lift 
(1801);  Primary  Witness  to  the  Truth  of  the  Gospd, 
A  Series  of  Discourses  (1802);  and  Annals  of  my 
Life,  ed.  W.  Earl  Hodgson  (1803). 

Biblioobaprt:  Besidee  his  own  AnnaU  (ut  sap.,  2  vols.), 
oonault:  John  Wordsworth,  BpUeopaU  of  Chariot  Wordo- 
Uforth,  London,  1899;  DNB,  IxiiL  1-7. 

WORDSWORTH,  CHRISTOPHER:  Name  of 
three  Anglican  scholars. 

1.  Biographer,  younger  brother  of  the  poet  Will- 
iam Wordsworth;  b.  at  Cockermouth  (23  m.  s.w. 
of  Carlisle)  June  0,  1774;  d.  at  Buxted  (30  m.  8.s.e. 
of  London)  Feb.  2,  1846.  He  was  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1706;  feUow, 
1708;  M.A.,  1700;  D.D.,  1810);  became  rector  of 
Ashby  with  Oby  and  Thinne  (1804) ;  domestic  chap- 
lain to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1805);  rector 
of  Woodchurch,  Kent  (1806),  of  Boddng,  Essex 
(1808),  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  and  Sundridge,  Kent 
(1816);  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1817); 
and  rector  of  Buxted-with-Uckfieki,  Sussex  (1820); 
he  was  master  of  Trinity  College  from  1820  tfll 
1841,  when  he  retired  to  Buxted.    Heisbestremem* 
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bered  for  his  EedeaiaaHcal  Biography;  oty  Lives  of 
Btninent  Men  connected  with  the  History  of  Religion 
in  England  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Reformor 
Hon  to  the  ReoduHon  (LoBdoUy  1810, 6  vols.;  4th  ed., 
1853, 4  vols.),  and  for  his  Who  WroU  EIKQN  BA2I. 
AIKH?  (1824),  a  defense  of  lOng  Charles'  daim  to 
be  the  author  of  Eikon  BasUike.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  two  volumes  of  Sermons  (1814),  and  edited 
ChrisHan  Institutes:  a  Series  of  Discourses  and  Tracts 
edeetedfrom  the  Writings  of  the  most  eminent  Divines 
qf  the  Enf^ish  Church  (4  vols.,  1836). 

2.  Youngest  son  of  the  preceding,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  commentator;  b.  at  Booking  (38  m.  n.e. 
of  London)  Oct.  30,  1807;  d.  at  Uncoln  Mar.  21, 
1885.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge  (BA.,  1830;  M.A.,  1833; 
D.D.,  1839);  traveled  in  Greece  (1832-^);  was 
ordained  deacon  (1833),  priest  (1835);  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1830-36);  public  ora- 
tor (1836);  head  master  of  Harrow  School  (1836- 
1844);  canon  of  Westminster  (1844-60);  Hulsean 
lecturer,  Cambridge  (1847-48);  vicar  cl  Stanford- 
in-the-Vale,  Berki^iire,  and  rural  dean  (1850-69); 
archdeacon  of  Westminster  (1865-69);  consecrated 
bishop  of  Lincoln  (1869).  In  the  administration  of 
his  diocese  he  was  noted  for  independence  and  ex- 
treme courage  in  carrjdng  out  his  convictions;  he 
caused  a  violent  conflict  with  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists by  inviting  them  to  "return"  to  the  Church 
of  England;  was  reversed  in  the  privy  council  in  his 
decision  not  to  pennit "  Reverend  "  on  the  gravestone 
ofja  Wesleyan  in  a  churchyard;  and  was  besides 
pronouncedly  anti-Roman.  He  took  part  in  the 
Old  Catholic  Congress  held  at  Cologne,  Sept.,  1872. 
He  was  the  author  of  Athens  and  Attica:  Journal  of 
a  Residence  there  (London,  1836) ;  Inscriptiones  Pom- 
peiana:  Ancient  Writings  copied  from  the  Walls  of 
the  CUy  of  Pompeii  (1837);  Greece:  Pictorial,  Do- 
eaiptive,  and  Historical  (1839;  8th  ed.,  1883);  The- 
opfdlus  Anglicanus;  or.  Instructions  concerning  the 
Church  and  the  Anglican  Branch  of  it  (1843;  9th  ed., 
1865);  Discourses  on  Public  Education  (IMir,  I>iory 
in  France  (1845);  Letters  to  M.  Goudon  on  the  D^ 
etructioe  Character  of  the  Church  of  Rome  both  in  Re- 
ligion and  Polity  (1847);  Segud  to  the  Pretnov  Let^ 
ters  (1848);  Scripture  Inspiration;  or,  On  the  Canon 
of  Holy  Scripture  (Hulsean  lectures  for  1847 ;  1848) ; 
On  the  Apocalypse;  or,  Book  cf  Reoelation  (Hulsean 
lecture  for  1848;  1849);  Harmony  of  the  Apocalypse 
(1849);  The  Apocalypse  in  Greek  (1849);  Memoirs 
of  WHliam  Wordsworth  (2  vols.,  1851);  S.  Hippoly- 
tus  and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  Third  Century,  from 
the  newly  discovered  " Philosophumena"  '(1853;  new 
ed.,  1880);  The  Greek  New  Testament,  with  Prefaces, 
Introductions,  and  Notes  (4  parts,  1856-60;  2d  ed., 
1872);  occasional  sermons  preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey  (1850-68);  On  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible 
(1861) ;  The  Holy  Year;  or,  Original  Hymns  for  Sun- 
days and  Holy  Days  (1862);  The  Old  Testament  in 
the  Auihorieed  Version,  with  Notes  and  Introductions 
(6  vols.,  1864-71;  2d  ed.,  1868-72);  Union  with 
Rome:  An  Essay  (1867);  History  of  the  Church  of 
Irdand  (eight  sermons;  1869);  Twelve  Addresses  at 
the  Visitation  of  the  Diocese  and  Cathedral  of  Lincoln 
(1873);  On  the  Sale  of  Church  Patronage;  Irenieum 
TFetI^num(1876);  Diocesan  Addresses  at  Visitaticm 


(1876);  Eihica  et  SpirUualia  {IBTiy,  The  Newtonian 
System:  Its  Analogy  to  Christianity  (1877);  Letters 
to  Sir  George  Prevost,  on  Sisterhoods  and  Vows  (1878); 
Ten  Addresses  at  the  Triennial  Visitation  (1879); 
Translations  of  the  Pastoral  Letters  of  Lambeth  Con- 
ferences  into  Greek  and  Latin,  Made  by  Desire  of  the 
Presiding  Archbishops  (1868  and  1878);  A  Church 
History  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  JfSl  (4  vols., 
1881-83;  new  ed.,  1906);  Discourse  on  Scottish 
Church  History  (1884);  Public  Appeals  in  Behalf  of 
Christian  Liberty  (2  vols.,  1886). 

8.  Historian;  b.  at  Westminster,  London,  Mar. 
26,1848.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1870),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1871 
and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year;  was  fel- 
low of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge  (1870-78),  where  he 
was  tutor  (1872-74  and  1875-77);  was  curate  of 
Alvediurch  (1874-75),  and  of  St.  Giles,  Cambridge 
(1875-77);  rector  of  Glaston,  Rutlandshire  (1877- 
1889),  Steeple  with  Tyneham,  Dorsetshire  (1889- 
1897),  East  Holme,  Isle  of  Purbeck,  Dorsetshire 
(1890-97),  and  since  1897  of  St.  Peter  with  St.  Paul, 
Marlborough.  He  has  also  been  prebendary  of  Ud- 
dington  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  since  1886,  surrogate 
of  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  since  1898,  and  rural  dean 
of  Marlborough  Portion  and  examining  chaplain  to 
the  bishop  of  Worcester  since  1905.  He  has  written 
or  edited  Social  Life  at  the  English  Universities  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (Cambridge,  1874);  Schola 
Academicce:  Some  Account  of  the  Studies  at  the  Eng- 
lish UniversUies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1877); 
Breviarium  ad  Usum  Sarum  (in  collaboration  with 
F.  Procter;  3  vols.,  1879-86);  Pontificate  Ecdesies 
Sancti  Andrem  (Edinburgh,  1885);  Lincoln  Oaths' 
dral  StatiUes  (3  vols.,  London,  1892-97) ;  Coronation 
of  King  Charles  /.  (1892);  Tracts  of  Clement  May- 
deston  (1894);  Notes  on  Medueval  Services  in  Eng- 
land (1898) ;  Ceremonies  and  Processions  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Salisbury  (1901);  Old  Service^Books 
of  the  English  Church  (in  collaboration  with  H. 
littlehales;  1904);  ejxd  Precedence  of  English  Bishr 
ops  and  the  Provincial  Chapters  (1906). 

Bibuogkafht:  On  1:  Ch&rles  Wordsworth,  AnnaU  of  mw 
Bariy  Life,  London,  1891;  E.  Churton,  Memoir  of  Joahua 
WaUon,  Oxford,  1861;  DNB,  Ixiii.  7-8.  On  2:  J.  H. 
Overton  and  Eliflabeth  Wordsworth,  ChriatopKer  Word*' 
worth,  Biehop  of  Lincoln,  London.  1888;  J.  H.  Overton, 
The  Church  in  England,  ii.  399,  401.  415.  ib.  1897;  F.  W. 
Cornish.  Bnoliah  Church  in  the  19th  Century,  passim,  ib. 
1910;  £.  Stock,  Englieh  Church  in  the  19th  Century,  pas- 
sim, ib.  1910;  DNB,  Iziii.  9-10. 

WORDSWORTH,  JOHN:  Church  of  England, 
bishop  of  Salisbury;  b.  at  Harrow-on-the-HiU  (11 
m.  n.w.  of  London),  Middlesex,  Sept.  21,  1843;  d. 
in  London  Aug.  16,  1911.  He  was  educated  at  New 
College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1863;  M.A.,  1868),  and  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1867  and  ordained  priest  two 
years  later;  was  assistant  master  of  Wellington 
College  (1866-67);  was  elected  fellow  of  Brasenose 
College  (1867),  was  tutor  (1868-83);  also  preben- 
dary of  Langford  Ecclesia  in  Lincoln  Cathedral 
(1870-83),  as  well  as  chaplain  of  Brasenose  College 
and  examining  chapliun  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln 
(his  father);  select  preacher  at  Oxford  (1875-77 
and  1888-90),  Grinfeld  Lecturer  on  the  Septuagint 
(1876-78),  university  preacher  at  WhitehaU  (1879), 
and  Bampton  Lecturer  (1881);   Oriel  prafessor  of 
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the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  in  Oxford  Uni- 
veraty  (1883-85),  at  the  same  time  being  fellow  of 
(Mel  College  and  canon  of  Rochester;  in  1886  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  1872  he 
attended  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Cologne,  and 
from  1878  to  1883  spent  much  time  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain,  collating  manuscripts  for  an  edition  of 
the  Vulgate  New  Testament.  He  did  much  to  se- 
cure the  practical  settlement  of  the  status  of  readers 
in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  it  was  he  who  prepared 
the  Latin  draft  of  the  Reaponsio  Archiepiscaporum 
Anglia  (published  in  1807)  in  reply  to  the  papal 
bull  of  Sept.  13,  1896,  denying  the  validity  of  Ang- 
lican orders.  He  wrote  KebU  CoUege  and  the  Prueni 
UnioenUy  Crina  (London,  1860);  Leettarea  IntroduO' 
tory  to  a  Study  of  LaJtin  LUeraiure  (Oxford,  1870); 
FragmerUa  and  Speeimena  of  Early  LaHn  (1874); 
UnivenUy  Sertiuma  on  Ooapd  SvbjecU  (1878);  The 
One  Rdigion,  Truth,  HoUnesSf  and  Peace,  Desired  by 
the  Nations  and  Revealed  by  Jeeue  Christ  (Bampton 
lectures;  1881);  OU  LaHn  BiUieal  Texts  (in  col- 
laboration with  W.  Sanday  and  H.  J.  White;  2  vols., 
1883-86);  Noimm  TestamerUum  Latine  ad  codieum 
manuscriptorum  fidem  (in  collaboration  with  H.  J. 
White;  5  parts,  comprising  the  Gospeb  and  Acts, 
1880-1005);  The  Holy  Communion  (London,  1801); 
De  vdlidUate  ordinum  Anglicanorum  (Salisbury, 
1804);  Troislettressur  la  position  deVSgliseangUeane 
(1804);  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Eastern  Pa- 
triarchs (Oxford,  1802);  On  the  RiU  of  Consecratian 
of  Churthes  (with  the  Sarum  form;  London,  1800); 
The  Episcopaie  of  Charles  WordsuHjrth,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andreum  (1800);  Bishop  Sarapion's  Prayer  Book 
(1800;  rev.  ed.,  1010);  The  Ministry  of  Oraee  (IS91; 
new  ed.,  1003);  The  Baptismal  Confession  and  the 
Creed  (London,  1004);  The  Law  of  the  Church  and 
Marriage  uriUi  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  (1908);  The 
InoooaHan  of  Saints  and  the  22d  Article  (1008);  Or- 
dination Problems  (1000);  and  Unity  and  FeOowship 
(1010). 

WORDSWORTH,  WILLIAM:  Poet-phUoeo- 
pher;  b.  at  Cockermouth  (24  m.  s.w.  of  Carlisle), 
En^d,  Apr.  7,  1770;  d.  at  Rydal  Mount  (31  m. 
s.  of  Carhsle)  Apr.  23, 1850.  He  was  second  son  of 
John  Wordsworth,  attomey-at-law,  and  law  agent 
for  Sir  James  Lowther,  afterward  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
His  mother  died  in  1778,  his  father  in  1783.  He 
graduated  from  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1701.  He  traveled  extensively,  making  frequent 
vidts  to  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium,  as  well  as  Scotland  and  Wales, 
but  made  his  home  at  Grasmere,  1799-1813,  whither 
he  brought  his  bride  in  1802 — and  at  Rydal  Mount, 
1813-^.  By  severe  simplicity  of  life,  by  frugal 
husbanding  of  slender  resources  derived  from  leg- 
acies, later  from  additional  income  from  a  govern- 
mental office  requiring  but  little  personal  attention 
(1813-43),  recipient  of  a  government  annuity  of 
£300  for  literary  distinction  (1843-^),  he  was  en- 
abled to  devote  himself  unremittingly  to  the  voca- 
tion of  poet  to  which  he  had  early  consecrated  him- 
self. At  the  Oxford  Commemoration  in  1839  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him.  On  the 
death  of  Southey  in  1843  he  became  poet  laureate. 
Near  him  dwelling  in  the  Lake  District  there  were 
at  different  periods  Southey,  dloleridge,  Thomas 


Arnold,  De  (^uincy,  and  Prof.  John  Wilsoci  (Gis- 
topher  North).  His  sister  Dorothy,  a  woman  d 
rare  insight  and  beauty  of  spirit,  was  his  ooDsta&t 
companion  until  her  death.  With  the  sin^  exoep- 
taon  of  the  **  Ode  composed  on  an  evening  of  ex- 
traordinaiy  splendor  and  beauty  "  (1818),  all  of  be 
most  memorable  work  was  done  between  1798  sad 
1808.  He  became  the  most  iUustiious  representa- 
tive of  the  Romantic  movement  in  Rngliwh  poetzy 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteentl: 
century.  This  was  an  extension  of  the  wave  of  Ro- 
manticism (q.v.)  in  Germany  and  France,  in  irineb 
the  spirit,  revolting  from  the  reign  of  reason  in  the 
Enlightenment  and  of  classical  form  in  literature,  set 
out  to  vindicate  the  right  and  glory  of  feeling,  im- 
agination, art,  and  the  spontaneous  revelations  of 
mystical  consciousness.  In  Great  Britain  this  phe^ 
nomenon  was  rather  an  atmosphere,  a  reactjonsiy 
attitude,  characterised  by  a  self-unoonaciaus  crea- 
tive freedom,  a  new  sense  of  the  meaning  of  nature 
and  of  the  mind  of  man  in  relation  to  nature,  in  whicL 
there  was  added  to  the  feeling  of  beauty  that  of 
strangeness  and  mystery  (cf.  W.  Pater,  Appreda- 
tions,  pp.  243  ff.,  London,  1889;  W.  L.  Ph^pe,  The 
Beginnings  of  the  English  Romantie  Moeemerd^  Bos- 
ton, 1893;  A.  Symons,  The  Romantic  Movement  w 
English  Poetry,  New  York,  1909).  In  Wordsworth 
reappeared  all  the  signs  which  have  marked  the 
mystics  of  all  ages,  from  whatever  ang^e  they  have 
approached  reality — reliance  on  instinct,  trust  in 
emotion,  confidence  in  the  ''  inner  light,"  and  sur- 
render to  all  the  deepest  impulses  quickened  by  self- 
renunciation  and  silence,  ^s  relation  to  the  mystics 
is  evinced  (1)  in  his  austerity  of  life,  his  aloofness 
from  the  world,  his  purposed  and  unbroken  freedom 
from  distraction;  (2)  in  his  uninterrupted  medita- 
tion on  nature  and  human  life,  throu^  concentra- 
tion and  absorption  of  attention  attaining  the  ra- 
tional vision  of  truth  in  which  feeling  becomes  a 
direct  source  of  illumination;  (3)  in  the  "  beatific 
vision  "  which  crowns  his  self-purification  and  all 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  stages  of  his  experi- 
ence (cf.  The  Excursion,  bk.  I.,  197-218).  Not 
Plotinus  nor  Bernard  of  Qairvaux  was  more  truly 
detached  from  the  cares  and  contaminations  of  the 
world,  nor  were  these  men  surrounded  by  friends 
and  conditions  better  suited  to  self-discipline,  con- 
templation, and  ecstasy.  like  all  mystics  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  world  was  pantheistic.  He  found 
divinity  in  all  natural  objects  and  in  the  mind  of 
man.  Man  and  nature  formed  a  unity  in  which 
the  mood  of  each — ^what  was  fairest  and  most  in- 
teresting in  each — ^was  reflected  in  the  other. 
Ecstasy  was  bom  of  quietness  and  silence,  and 
poetry,  the  spontaneous  expression  of  concentrated 
and  highly  wrought  feeling,  originated  from  **  emo- 
tion recollected  in  tranquiUity."  (Cf.  Wordsworth's 
Works,  "Preface  to  'Lyrical  Ballads,'"  "  Ex- 
postuktion  and  Reply,"  "  The  Prelude,"  bk.  II., 
"  Lines  composed  a  few  miles  above  Tintero 
Abbey.")    See  Mtbticibm.        C.  A.  Beckwtth. 

Bibuogbapbt:  Much  of  the  literature  under  Rkugion  and 
LiTXBATuas  deals  with  the  subject,  notably  Brooke's  Th^ 
ohn  in  th§  Snolish  PoeU,  Consult:  C.  Woidsworth. 
Menwin  of  WiUiam  WonUtoortk,  2  vols.,  London,  1851 
(by  his  nephew);  A  8.  Patterwn,  PoeU  and  Preacken  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  Glasgow,  1802;    S.  T.  Goleridce. 
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M  LUtrana,  London,  1866;  H.  Ixmodale.  The 
^V<9rtkiea  of  Cuuibprkmd,  6  vols.,  &>.  1867-75;  D.  BiaaBon, 
Vf^ordtworth,  Skdtey,  KeaU,  and  Other  BtaayB,  new  ed., 
ik>.  1881;  A.  J.  frymington,  WHiiam  Wordaworth,  ib.  1881; 
F.  yr.  H.  MyexB,  Wordtworth,  &>.  1888,  new  ad.,  1909  (ad- 
mizabla);  J.  M.  .  utherland,  WHliam  Wotdeworth,  ib. 
18S8;  W.  Knicht,  Life  of  Wordewor^  3  vola.,  in  his  ad. 
of  the  Worke,  vola.  ix.-zi..  Edinbuivh,  1889  (authorita- 
tiv«);  Wordeworthiana,  ed.  W.  Knight,  London.  1889  (aa- 
leotion  of  papeiB  read  before  the  Wordsworth  Society;  of 
hish  rahie);  T.  De  Quinoy,  ReooUeetUme  of  the  Lake  PoeU, 
in  Worke,  vols.  L-iiL,  ib.  1889-90;  EUaabeth  Wordsworth, 
W^Ukun  Wordeworth,  ib.  1891 ;  M.  Gothein,  WiUiam  Worde- 
ttforih;  MMi  Ld>en,  eeine  Werke,  eeine  ZeUgemoeaen,  2  vols., 
Halle,  1893;  E.  Lesouis,  La  Jeuneeee  de  Wordtworth, 
Pakria,  1896.  Eng.  tranal.,  London,  1898  (careful  and  inter- 
eatinc);  W.  R.  Inoe.  Chrietian  Myetieiam,  pp.  305  sqq.. 
ib.  1899;  W.  Raleigh.  Wordeworth,  ib.  1903;  F.  W.  Rob- 
ertaon.  Influence  of  Poetry.  Wordeworth,  ib.  1906;  D.  W. 
Raanie,  Wordeworth  and  hie  CirtU^  ib.  1907;  8.  F.  Qinger- 
iob.  WordewoHh:  a  Study  in  Memory  and  Myttieimn,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  1908;  DNB,  Iziii.  12-27. 

^WORK  AND  SADDLE  ANIMALS,  HEBREW: 
XhiB  article  deals  with  certain  animah  used  for 
draft  and  riding  and  in  those  relations;  for  further 
information  concerning  them  see  Ass;    Caiobl; 
Hobsb;    Mule;    Pastoral  Life,  EbsBEw.     Of 
neat  cattle  the  bull  was  used  for  field  work,  hence 
the  large  proportion  of  the  male  in  the  herd  (Gen. 
xxzii.  15);  oxen  in  pairs  drew  the  plow  (I  Sam.  xi. 
7),  the  harrow  (Job.  xxxiz.  10),  and  the  threshing- 
sled  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  22);  they  were  employed  also 
to  tread  out  the  grain  (Deut.  xzv.  4).    The  ox  was 
a  valued  possession;   whoever  took  a  widow's  ox 
as  a  pledge  was  an  oppressor  (Prov.  xiv.  4;   Job 
xxiv.  3).   A  goad  was  and  is  still  used  in  driving  the 
animal  (Judges  lii.  31;  I  Sam.  xiii.  21).   Ox  and  ass 
were  not  to  be  yoked  together  (Deut.  zxii.  10) ;  neat 
cattle  were  used  before  the  cart  (I  Sam.  vi.  7)  and 
as  beasts  of  burden  (I  Chron.  xii.  40). 

For  the  ass  there  were  many  names:  hamor; 
' athofif  "she  ass";  'aytr,  Gk.  onoa,  pSha,  "young 
ass'*;  pere\  "wild  ass."  Before  Uie  introduction 
of  the  horse  the  ass  and  neat  cattle  were  the  agri- 
cidturist's  only  work  animals.  In  early  times  ass 
and  ox  were  doubtless  yoked  together;  the  prohi- 
bition of  Deut.  zxii.  10  arose  from  the  sentiment 
against  any  commingling  of  unlike.  In  plowing 
heavy  land  the  ass  was  not  in  use;  it  was  used,  how- 
ever, to  turn  millstones.  Its  principal  value  was 
for  riding  by  rich  and  poor,  wi^  or  without  saddle 
or  bridle,  while  the  driver  traveled  on  foot  (II  Kings 
iv.  24).  Women  especially  rode  it,  also  children 
(Ex.  iv.  20),  and  the  feeble  (II  Chron.  xxviii.  15); 
even  a  corpse  might  be  carried  on  it  (I  Kings  xiii. 
29);  the  yoimg  asses  served  children  as  riding  ani- 
mals (Judges  X.  4).  Only  in  very  early  times  was 
it  used  in  war,  except  as  a  pack  animal  (II  Kings 
vii.  7,  10;  but  cf.  Isa.  xxi.  7),  being  especially  em- 
ployed in  times  of  peace  (Zeoh.  ix.  9).  In  patri- 
archal times  it  was  a  pack  animal  (Gen.  xiii.  26  and 
often),  and  in  New-Testament  times  ox  and  ass 
were  of  animals  the  most  common  possessions  (Luke 
xiii.  15,  xiv.  5). 

By  peredh  the  Hebrews  denoted  the  offspring 
of  the  ass  and  the  mare.  Tlus  animal  was  used 
for  riding,  being  too  costly  for  use  in  early 
times  for  ordinary  pack  purposes;  as  a  sad- 
dle animal  it  was  used  by  Idngs  and  princes 
(I  Kings  i.  23,  zviii.  5).    It  seems  to  have  come 


from  the  Armenian  highlands  by  way  of  Phenicia 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  1  4). 

The  single-humped  camel  is  the  variety  of  which 
some  mention  is  made  in  Scripture,  used  gener- 
ally by  the  caravans,  therefore  seldom  by  Hebrews 
(cf.  I  Chron.  xii.  40;  Isa.  xxx.  6);  but  the  returning 
exiles  employed  it  (Ezra  ii.  67).  Its  burden  was 
about  three  himdredweight,  and  was  distributed  on 
both  sides  of  the  hump  in  a  sort  of  saddle;  the  beast 
knelt  while  the  load  was  adjusted.  Freight  camels 
move  slowly,  and  last  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours;  the  riding  camel  can  surpass  in  endurance 
the  best  horse.  Different  forms  of  saddle  are  used 
for  men  and  women,  the  latter  being  upholstered 
and  with  high  knobs,  surmounted  by  a  pannier. 
The  rider  often  dismoimted  with  the  aid  of  a 
pole  carried  by  the  driver.  The  animal  might 
be  adorned  with  rings  and  chains  upon  the 
neck  (Judges  viii.  21, 26).  It  was  useful  also  in  war, 
and  was  employed  by  Arabs,  Bactrians,  and  Afri- 
cans as  a  sort  of  cavalry.  Camel's  milk  is  mentioned 
(Gen.  xxxii.  15),  but  its  flesh  was  forbidden  to  He- 
brews (Lev.  xi.  4),  although  the  heathen  used  it  in 
sacrifice;  its  hair  was  woven  into  a  rough  cloth, 
used  also  for  tent  covering  (Matt.  iii.  4;  Jer.  xlix. 
29). 

For  the  horse  there  are  several  designations  in 
Hebrew:  «u«  is  the  general  name;  panuA  is  a  saddle 
horse;  the  exact  sense  of  rekhebh  is  doubtful;  feal 
means  "  the  runner,"  and  is  applied  to  the  horse 
(Isa.  xxx.  16),  while  'abbir,  "  the  strong,''  is  so  ap- 
plied Judges  V.  22.  The  New-Testament  term  is 
hippos,  often  in  Revelation.  The  horse  was  intro- 
duced into  Palestine  after  the  time  of  Solomon; 
when  David  overcame  Hadadezer  of  Zoba  and  took 
as  booty  horses  and  chariots,  he  knew  only  to  des- 
troy the  chariots  and  hock  the  horses — except  suf- 
ficient for  100  chariots  (II  Sam.  viii.  4).  Solomon 
is  said  to  have  had  1,400  chariots  and  12,000  horse- 
men (I  Kings  X.  26).  It  is  usually  held  that  the 
probable  market  of  the  horse  for  the  Hebrews  was 
Egypt,  in  which  it  had  long  been  prized,  while  Egyp- 
tian influence  was  stronger  at  the  time  than  that  of 
Assyria.  Israel  appears  to  have  been  the  latest  of 
the  people  of  Hither  Asia  to  introduce  the  horse  for 
the  army,  especially  for  the  use  of  cavalry;  at  first 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  king  (I  Kings  i.  5),  the 
horse  was  used  by  the  nobles  in  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah. The  reference  in  I  Kings  x.  28  is  probably  to 
be  read  Muzri  instead  of  Mizraim^  "  Egypt "  (see  As- 
BTRiA,  VI.,  i2,  S 1).  Accordingly  Winckler  holds  that 
Cilicia  and  Cappadocia  were  the  marts  where  the 
Israelites  obtained  their  horses;  while  Muzri  in 
Arabia  may  be  the  reference  in  such  passages  as 
Isa.  xxxi.  1.  The  much-debated  passage  I  Kings 
X.  28,  cf .  verse  26,  is  probably  the  starting-point  of 
much  legendary  matter  regarding  Solomon's  rela- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  the  horse  as  a  posses- 
fdon  among  the  Hebrews.  The  arrival  of  the  horse 
from  Cappadocia  among  the  Babylonians  is  de- 
monstrable for  the  period  1420-1100,  and  among  the 
Egyptians  after  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  breed 
of  the  horses  derived  by  Solomon  from  Asia  can  no 
longer  be  determined.  Tradition  attributes  the  der- 
ivation of  the  celebrated  breed  of  Arab  horses  from 
those  brought  back  by  the  exiles  (Ezra  ii.  66),  which 
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were  sapposedly  from  Solomoii's  brood.  Riding 
never  appears  among  the  Hd>rewB  as  a  pastime, 
and  such  passages  as  Job  zxxix.  19-25  show  the  sen- 
timent with  which  the  animal  was  regarded.  In 
war  the  Israelitic  leader  rode  not  on  horseback  but 
in  a  chariot  (see  Vbhiclbb,  EbsBBw);  but  this  was 
not  the  case  with  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans.  Cyrus 
first  made  riding  an  accomplishment  of  the  noble 
(cf.  Esther  vi.  8  sqq.;  Eccles.  x.  &-7);  indeed,  even 
in  later  times  this  remained  an  accomplishment 
foreign  to  the  Jew.  The  Bible  knows  horses  of  all 
colors  (Zech.  vi.  2-3;  Rev.  vi.  2  sqq.).  Shoeing  of 
the  animal  was  unknown,  hence  luurdness  of  hoof 
was  a  valuable  quality  (Isa.  v.  28);  and  this  ex- 
plains partly  their  employment  only  on  the  plains. 
In  the  earlier  times  stirrups  were  unknown,  and  in 
a  still  earner  period  the  saddle  was  not  used.  Dec- 
orations for  the  horse,  the  bridle,  and  the  plume  for 
the  head  appear  in  the  Scriptures,  and  are  pictured 
on  Assyrian  reliefs.  In  poetical  imagery  the  horse 
figures  frequently;  in  Rev.  xix.  11,  14,  Christ  rides 
as  victor  a  white  horse.  (R.  Zehnpfund.) 

BiBLiooBAnrr:  The  litsntore  cm  the  mib jeot  is  alraady  prin- 
dpft  ly  giwi  under  Abs,  CAmL,  Hobsb,  and  Mulb.  Ooniult 
further:  A.  Zeller.  Do*  P/ard,  d«r  i^Mt  und  der  Hund  in  der 
hmliomatAnft,  Plauen,  1890;  J.Wimmer,  PaUUtimu  Boden 
mawttntr  Pfianam-  und  TimwU,  Cologne,  1902;  Nehrinc, 
Dm  (f9Oorapki9dUV0ri»r9UwHf  der  SAvo^tiert  in  PaUMina  tmd 
Syritn,  in  CfUibua,  vol.  Izzzi.;  W.  R.  Arnold  in  JAOS,  vol. 
srvL;  DB,  I  173,  844,  639.  U.  410.  iii  4M. 
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Tlie  expression  "  heaven  and  earth,"  borrowed  by 
the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  (Gen.  i.  1 ;  Isa. 
i.  2;  Ps.  bodii.  25),  is  a  popular  and  imperfect  com* 
bining  of  the  two  main  parts  of  the  universe.  Prop- 
eriy  there  are  three  divisions  (Ex.  xx.  4,  11;  I^. 
box.  34;  Acts  iv.  24),  namely,  heaven,  earth,  and 
sea  (cf.  Phil.  ii.  10).  This  corresponds  to  the  tri- 
partite universe  of  ancient  Babylonia  (cf .  P.  Jensen, 
Die  Kosmciogie  der  BabyUmier^  Strasburg,  1890; 
Beniinger,  Archddogie,  pp.  159  sqq.). 

In  andent  Israel,  indeed,  not  only  was  the  word 
for  world  lacking,  but  also  the  conception  of  a  crea- 
tion of  the  world  by  Yahweh;  at  least  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  Babylonian  mjrth  of 
z.  OkU  creation  was  assimilated  before  the 
Testament  prophetic  period.  During  this  period. 
Conception,  however,  and  certainly  in  exilic  and 
postexilic  times,  as  a  parallel  to  the 
consequent  development  of  monotheism,  appears 
the  conception  of  a  universe  dependent  upon  Yah- 
weh as  its  creator  and  preserver,  even  though  the 
expression  ''  heaven  and  earth  "  is  still  retained 
(hakkolf  in  Eccles.  xi.  5,  is  a  sort  of  substitute  for 
"  world  '0*  This  appears  more  clearly  in  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  who  never  wearies  of  proclaizning  the  maj- 
esty of  the  almighty  Creator.  In  the  story  of  crea- 
tion (Gen.  i.),  in  spite  of  the  dual  expression, 
"  heaven  and  earth  "  ("  earth,  air,  and  sea,"  i.  28), 
creation  is  clearly  conceived  as  standing  before  the 
almighty  Creator,  the  work  of  his  will  and  of  his 
word.  Disregarding  the  influence  of  Babylonian 
and  Persian  ideas  upon  this  monotheism  and  the 


conception  of  creation  and  world,  it  is  evident  that 
the  conception  of  a  universe  owed  its  origin  not  to 
coemological  speculations,  but  to  religious  devdop- 
ment  and  especially  to  the  conception  of  God  hdd 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets.    The  attainment  of  the 
belief  in  a  single  almighty  Lord  and  ruler  of  the 
world,  is  a  result  of  the  historical  experioioe  of 
Israel,  especially  during  the  exile  and  sltest  the  re- 
turn therefrom.    The  religion  of  Israel  dLffers  from 
that  of  the  heathen  world  in  this,  that  it  has  its 
roots  not  in  the  life  of  nature,  but  in  the  history  of 
Israel.     Originally  the  historical  horizon  was  re- 
stricted, and  hence  the  universality  of  Yahweh  was 
scarcely  realized.    The  prophets,  however,  passed 
these  narrow  bounds,  and  when  aa  Amos  could  an- 
noimce  that  Yahweh  would  use  the  Assyrians  to 
chastise  Israel  for  its  violation  of  his  commandments, 
the  particularistic  view  of  Yahweh's  rule,  according 
to  which  he  always  favored  his  people,  gave  way  to 
the  conception  of  a  world  of  nations  and  the  idea 
of  a  moral  government  of  this  world  by  God.    This 
appears  when  Yahweh  is  called  ''  judge  of  all  the 
earth,"  that  is,  of  all  peoples  (Gen.  xviii.  25),  and 
lord  of  all  the  earth  (Josh.  iii.  11);  he  is  everywhere 
to  be  feared  (Ps.  xxii.  28,  xxxiii.  8,  etc.);  his  salva- 
tion shall  be  everywhere  revealed  (Jer.  xvi.  19). 
This  train  of  thought  gives  birth  to  new  words  and 
phrases,  such  as  "  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  " 
(Gen.  xviii.  18;  Deut.  xxviii.  1)  particularly  in  con- 
tradistinction and  in  opposition  to  Israel;  "  the  ends 
of  the  earth  "  (Isa.  xli.  5);  above  all  to  the  poetic 
word  (e&e{,  which  is  originally  a  synonym  of  'enes,  gig. 
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:Euf  ying  the  earth  as  a  whole,  but  is  frequently  used 
sjn  the  seDse  of  oikownmB^  e,g,,  "aU  the  inhabitants 
^3f  the  world  "  (Isa.  xviii.  3;  Pi9.  zzziii.  8).  Another 
of  the  worid  is  shown  in  Dan.  ii.  37-30,  which 
intains  a  speeimen  of  the  hyi)erbolical  style  of  ez- 
;syresBion,  common  in  oriental  courts.  Although  the 
etymology  and  content  of  the  word  'olamnUlin  is 
imperfectly  known,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  ex- 
3>resBed  originally  a  conception  of  time,  not  the 
^world  itself*  in  the  sense  of  a  qualitatiyeiy  defined 
organism  (cf.  IV  Esdras  iv.  27-32). 

In  Greek  mythology  the  conception  of  a  universe 
Is  also  lacking;  the  whole  being  paraphrased  by  the 
statement  of  its  parts,  as  in  Homer's  description  of 
the  shield  of  AchiDes,  where  are  named  earth, 
heaven,  and  sea  (cf.  E.  H.  Berger, 
a.  Greek    Mythisehe  Komiographie  der  Qriecheny 
and        Suppl.  ni.  to  Roscher's  LexHcon,  Leip- 
Apocxyphal  sic,  1004).    The  word  Kaamoa  is  said 
Conceptton.  to  have  been  first  used  by  Pythagoras 
to  designate  the  universe  ^lutarch, 
De  plaeiHa  fihUosophorum).    This  Hellenic  concep- 
tion of  the  Koemos  was  first  introduced  into  Bib- 
fical  literature  by  the  author  of   the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon.    The  word  as  used  here  combines  Old- 
Testament  and  Hellenic  conceptions;  sometimes  ho 
koamoa  alternates  with  ta  panta,  "  the  whole."    The 
whole  universe  (he  austasis  kosmou)  is  made  from 
formless  matter  by  God,  through  his  word,  his  wis- 
dom being  with  him  (ix.  1, 9,  xi.  17) ;  hence  the  eter- 
nal spirit  of  God  is  in  all  things  (xii.  1).     As  the 
world  is  permeated  by  the  divine  wisdom,  it  is  the 
foundation  of  man's  cognition  of  the  order  of  the 
world  (vii.  17-23);  from  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  creation,  man  leams  by  comparison  to  know  the 
creator  (xiii.  5).    The  kosmos  also  signifies  man, 
since  Adieun  is  called  the  first-formed  father  of  the 
world  (x.  1\;  a  multitude  of  wise  men  is  termed  the 
salvation  df  the  world,  while  the  family  of  Noah  is 
"  the  hope  of  the  world  "  (vi.  26,  xiv.  6).   However, 
the  entirety  of  things  in  nature  and  the  history  of 
nations  is  also  expressed  by  the  words  komnoa  and 
aidn  (v.  16-17,  xvi.  17,  xiii.  9,  xiv.  6). 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  formula  "  heaven  and 
earth  "  continues  to  be  used;  the  creator  being  €rod, 
the  father  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  v.  18,  vi.  10,  xi. 
25;  Mark  xiii.  31;  Luke  x.  21;  Eph. 
3.  General  iii.  16;  Col.  i.  16,  20;  II  Pet.  iii.  7, 13; 
New-      Rev.  xxi.  1).    Paul  uses  ta  parUa  for 
Testunent  both  divisions  of  creation  (Rom.  ix. 
Conception.  5;  I  Cor.  viii.  6;  Eph.  i.  10;  Phil.  iii. 
21 ;  Col.  i.  16, 20).    In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  to  heaven  and  earth  are  added  the  sea 
and  all  that  it  contains  (iv.  24,  xiv.  15),  and  God  is 
addressed  as  the  creator  of  the  kosmos  and  the  lord 
of  heaven  and  earth;  this  is  the  same  as  if  he  were 
called  the  lord  of  the  world.    Particular  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  use  of  the  phrase,  **  the  whole 
world,''  by  Jesus.    It  is  not  indeed  improbable  that 
Jesus,  in  common  with  strictly  monotheistic  Juda- 
ism, possessed  a  conception  of  the  world  as  a  unity, 
in  aoKird  with  his  conception  of  God.    When,  in 
Matt.  xi.  25,  he  praises  God  as  the  lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  this  signifies,  in  spite  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  phrase,  the  same  as  lord  of  the  world.   Whether 
"  worki "  had  for  Jesus  precisely  the  significance  of 


"kosmos"  remains  uncertain,  since  he  spoke  in 
Aramaic  and  it  is  not  known  what  Aramaic  words 
are  represented  by  komux  and  aidn.  Dalman  b^ 
lieves  that  in  Mark  viii.  36,  kol  'olmah  is  the  Aramaic 
equivalent  for  hoUm  ton  kotmon;  the  conception  of 
the  whole  world  as  a  possession  is  met  elsewhere  in 
Jewish  writings. 

Paul  uses  kovmos  with  several  shades  of  meaning: 
(1)  As  the  universe:  "from  the  creation  of  the 
world"  (Rom.  i.  20;  Eph.  i.  4);  cf. 
4.  Pauline  also  the  phrase  ta  sUncheia  tou  kosmou 
Usage.  {"  elements,  rudiments,  of  the  world," 
Gal.  iv.  3;  Col.  ii.  8,  20).  In  gencaral 
he  prefers  the  term  ta  panta,  (2)  In  accord  with 
the  Stoic  idea  of  a  "  system  of  gods  and  men,"  he 
separates  the  concept  of  the  world  into  angels  and 
men  (cf.  I  Cor.  vi.  1,  2).  (3)  It  sometimes  signifies 
cikoumenB,  the  "  inhabited  earth,"  when  he  is  think- 
ing of  his  missionary  field.  (4)  In  II  Cor.  i.  12  it 
seems  to  mean  life;  related  to  this  is  the  phrase  cited 
by  Dalman  as  rabbinical,  ek  tou  kosmou  exerehM^ 
thai,  "  to  go  out  of  the  world  "  (I  Cor.  v.  10).  (5) 
Kosmos  often  signifies  for  Paul  the  human  race,  for 
example,  in  Rom.  iii.  19,  v.  12-13.  (6)  From  this 
is  evolved  the  peculiarly  Christian  significance,  es- 
pecially emphasised  in  the  Johannine  writings,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  ''  worid  "  as  an  essence  is  far 
removed  from  and  even  opposed  to  God.  Its  stand- 
ards and  values  are  rejected  by  Christians  (II  Cor. 
vii.  10).  (7)  The  word  kosmos  can  also  be  used  to 
express  eartiily  possession  (cf.  Mark  viii.  36).  For 
Christian  "  the  world  "  is  only  "  this  world,"  the 
fashion  of  which  passeth  away  (I  Cor.  vii.  31).  The 
Christian  has  nothing  in  conunon  with  it,  for,  by 
Christ's  death,  he  is  crucified  for  the  world  (Gal. 
vi.  14). 

The  Johannine  writings  must  be  treated  separate- 
ly. Here  the  word  kosmos,  besides  being  used  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  is  em- 
ployed in  a  thoroughly  Jewish  manner, 
5.  Johannine  e.g.,  in  John  vii.  4,  xii.  19,  where  it 
Usage,  denotes  the  people.  Eiven  more  clearly 
than  for  Paul,  the  kosmos  is  for  John 
not  only  the  whole  of  creation,  but  more  espedally 
mankind  as  the  object  of  salvation  (i.  29,  iii.  16, 17; 
I  John  ii.  2),  of  enlightenment  (John  viii.  12),  and 
judgment  (iii.  17).  **  This  worid  "  is  conceived  in 
a  thoroughly  Jewish  and  Pauline  spirit;  it  is  ruled 
by  the  devil  (xii.  31)  and  passes  away  with  all  its 
pleasures  (I  John  ii.  17),  for  the  world  is  essentially 
opposition  to  God  (I  John  ii.  15);  it ''  lieth  in  wick- 
edness "  (I  John  V.  19)  and  can  neither  know  nor 
believe  in  God  and  his  Son,  and  must  therefore  hate 
those  who  are  "  not  of  Uie  world  "  (John  xvii.  14). 
Christians  must  overcome  the  worid  (I  John  v.  4)  as 
Jesus  has  overcome  it  (John  xvi.  33). 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  the  concep- 
tion "  the  world  "  in  the  New  Testament  is  that,  as 
a  whole,  it  is  subordinated  to  the  recognition  of  the 
salvation  of  Christ  and  his  foundation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Grod  among  mankind.  Hence  arises  a  re- 
ligious conception  of  the  worid  which  is  folly  for  the 
partisans  of  Hellenic  philosophy  but  God-given 
wisdom  for  Christian  believers  (I  Cor.  i.  21-24). 
For  Paul,  God  the  Father  is  the  creator  of  the  world 
and  the  ^oaj  q(  the  Christian  community;  Chiist 
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IB,  in  Balvation,  the  mediator  for  the  world  and  the 
oommunity.  The  statement  ia  to  be  explained  by 
ChiiBt's  words  when  he  bases  his  rulership  of  the 
world  on  the  fact  that  God  alone  knows  lidm.  He 
who  is  known  and  revealed  by  God  alone  stands  for 
this  veiy  reason  nearer  to  God  than  to  the  world; 
hence,  in  spite  of  his  existence  in  the  world,  he  is 
raised  above  it  and  has  power  over  it.  To  God  the 
Father,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  world  he  rules  Paul 
adds  a  fourth  quantity:  the  oonununity  which  has 
been  created  in  Christ  from  eternity.  Hellenic  phi- 
losophy always  recognizes  the  morally  cultured  man 
as  merely  a  part  of  the  kosmos;  Christianity,  how- 
ever, looks  upon  the  man  who  is  reconciled  to  God 
in  Christ,  who  also  works  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
as  of  greater  value  than  the  world.  This  view  is  a 
corollary  of  the  knowledge  that  God  is  the  Father 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  our  Father.  Although  only  a 
part  of  the  universe  is  known  to  him,  the  Christian 
believes  that  the  unity  of  the  world  is  guaranteed  by 
general  laws  and  by  a  supreme  law  above  all  these. 
The  use  of  this  Biblical  train  of  thought  has  al- 
ways been  checked  in  dogmatic  theology  by  a  Neo- 
platonic  rationalism  which  holds  medieval  scholas- 
ticism higher  than  all  the  results  of  Scriptural  exe- 
gesis. The  scholastics  before  and  after 
6.  Dogmatic  the  Reformation  have  always  ap- 
Conception.  proached  the  conception  of  God  by 
looking  away  from  the  determination, 
limitation,  and  order  of  the  world,  and  predicate 
as  God  the  undetermined  and  unlimited  Being.  By 
attributing  to  this  abstraction  power  and  goodness, 
qualities  which  do  not  pertain  to  it,  this  God  who  is 
a  negation  of  the  world  is  looked  upon  as  the  creator 
of  the  world.  A  variant  of  this  conception  is  the 
more  recent  one  of  the  absolute,  which,  without  re- 
lation to  anything,  therefore  without  relation  to 
the  world,  has  the  quality  of  being  in,  by,  and  for 
itself.  As  the  world  is  not  made  the  basis  of  this 
absolute  (cf.  Rom.  i.  19,  20),  it  does  not  express  the 
concept  of  an  almighty  God.  Indeed,  the  thinker 
who  suppresses  the  world  in  order  to  look  upon  God 
as  the  absolute,  must  begin  by  suppressing  himself, 
since  as  a  thinking  being  he  is  a  part  of  the  world. 
The  right  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  God, 
however,  is  the  recognition  that  Christ  is  the  groimd 
of  oiur  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  relation  to  the 
world.  He  must  therefore  be  conceived  as  Paul 
conceived  him,  as  the  aim  of  the  world  for  which  it 
was  created. 

The  religious  explanation  of  the  world  assumes 
that  all  things  redound  to  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  chosen  and  loved  by  God.      The 
7.  Religious  theological  amplification  of  this  thought 
Conception,  does  not  have  to  deal  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  each  particular  event;  for 
the  decrees  and  ways  of  God  are  usually  unsearch- 
able (Rom.  xi.  33).    The  theological  conception  is 
that  the  whole  worid,  the  entire  circle  of  the  inter- 


action ci  the  forces  of  nature  and  man's  free  t£ 
are  under  the  oontnd  of  God,  who  directs  afl  tb 
for  the  salvation  and  bliss  ci  his  children  sum 
mankind,  so  that  all  experiences  of  ill  abo  aerp 
God's  purpoaes.  In  theological  ethics,  tlie  worid  e 
used  to  signify  earthly  goods,  in  so  far  as  they  s* 
temptations  to  sin.  Therefore,  the  Church  caihtk 
teaches  that  Christian  perfection  is  to  be  aao^  h 
withdrawal  from  all  the  relatiiHis  of  life  in  oommoD. 
This  end  could  only  be  attained  in  the  life  of  ik 
hermit,  not  even  in  that  of  the  cloister,  since  asy 
community  offers  occasion  for  vexation  and  an^- 
Hence  the  rules  given  by  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  14;  Rsi 
xii.  2)  can  be  understood  to  mean  only  that  tatt 
individual  Christian  is  peculiariy  tempted  by  oa- 
tain  special  worldly  relations,  and  CSiristiaiiitT, 
therefore,  requires  that  its  foUowers  should  sTisd 
those  things  which  possess  thisquality  for  them.  Ic 
general,  however,  the  use  of  all  worldly  goods  is  per- 
mitted to  the  Christian  since  they  give  him  an  €^ 
portunity  to  prove  the  mastery  of  the  worid  by  ti)p 
self-control  he  exhibits. 
(L.  DiBSTBLt;  A.  RrrscHLt.    Revised  by  J.  WEise.} 

BnuooAAFHT:  For  the  Biblical  nde  referenoe  is  to  be  maet 
to  the  woiId  named  in  and  under  Bibuk^ai.  T^ooumt. 
and  to  the  mmmmntmrimm  cm  the  piiiwasfw  dted.     For  :k 
modem  philoeophio  coooeptiona  oonault:    L.  Frobccm 
Die  WeUan^Aautmg  der  NatwrveOter,  Weimar,  189S;  W. 
Lutoalawski,   UAer  dis  OruHdvorauaattmtHf^  v*^  ^^ 
MffiMfiMA   der  indvridwdietieehen    WeUameekammg*   Hd- 
aingfon,  1898;    W.  Bender,  Die  BfUaUhta^  der  Wdts^ 
teAotnin^tfn  m  grieckiaeheti  AUerium,    Stattcazt,  1999: 
O.  Mohr,  CkrieOiehe  WeUaneehautmg  auflnUieehen  Gnffide. 
Ulm,  1899;    P.  Paulaen,  Die  OewiaakeU  <ier  dtrUeid^ 
Welianeehautmo  tm  modermen  OeiaiUbeH,  Stattsart,  IdiT; 
R.  Steiner,  WeUr  ynd  LAenaatuekoHnmoen  «m  19.  Jekf- 
hvnderi,  2  vob.,  Beiiin,  190(M)1;   K.  A.  ran  Haae,  Dw 
peydutloffieehe  Begrlkndung  der  rdH/ideen  Weltanwrhamev 
im  XIX.  Jakrhvndert,  ib.  1901;    O.  Hdlbeis.  Die  W^ 
uneerer  Begriffe,  HaUe,   1901;    O.   Meaael-Heai,  /•  ie 
modemen  WeUanediawing,  Leipaae,  1901 ;  R.  Encken.  />>< 
Ldfeneaneehautmoen  der  gmaen  Denker,  4th  ed.,  ib.  1%^ 
A.    ROaober,    OMUiehe     NetwendiokeiU'WeUanaehanm 
Tdeologie,  meehaniadte  Naiwra$ieiekt  und  GnUemdet,  £«- 
rich,  1902;   A.  Kaltboff,  RdigiOee  Wdtaneduiwma,  Lei?- 
aic,  1903;   J.  Baumann,  Dichieriathe  «md  wienrnwckaSSiOi' 
WeUaneicht,  Qotha,  1904;   idem,  WeU-  wad  L^bemeaauK^ 
in  ihren  reahriaaenaehafUi^en  ynd  pkUoaopkiacken  Gr^ 
MHoen,  ib.  1900;    R.  Otto,  NaiuraUaUaehe  umd  rdigim 
WeUanaieht,    Tabincen,    1904;     L.    Raana.   Du   aoBd 
OrvndMli4fa  einer  aUUicken  Weltanaekamaag,  2d  ed..  Fm- 
buis,  1904;    H.  WincUer,  Die  WeUamachmtuHg  dea  aitta 
OrienU,  Leipaie,   1904;    H.  Gompers,   WeUanaekmaiagi' 
lehre,  vol.  i.,  Methodologie,  ib.  1905;   J.  Reiner.  Aw  iff 
modemen  WeUanadkoMM^,  Hanover.  1905;    H.  Baviaek, 
ChritOiche  WdtanaiAiiyuno,  Heidelbei«,  1907;  J.  Behmis. 
Die  natlkHiehe  WeUeinheU.    Bauateine  am  einer  ideahdi- 
acKen   WeUana^auuno,   Wiamar,    1907;     L.    Bwat.  Dv 
Welianaehauunoen  der  groaaen  PhUoaophen  der  Snsei. 
3d  ed.,  Leipaie,  1907;    E.  Denneri,  Die  WaUonaehewe^ 
dea  modemen  Naturforachera,  Stuttgart,  1907;  C.  Wcuir. 
Die  WeUanachauungen  der  Oegenwari  im  GegenaaU  ^ 
Auagleieh.    BinfiOwvno  in  der  OnmdpreAleaae  wnd  Grv^ 
hegriffa  der  PkOoaopkie,  Leipaie,  1907;   &  ArTtwnlus.  f^ 
Lifa  of  the  Univeraa,  London,  1909;    A.  HeuaBoer,  D*t 
phUoaophiachen  WeUaneehautmgen  wnd  ikre  Hayptrertrdtr. 
OAttingen.  1910;  P.  W.  Van  Peyma,  The  Wh^  of  the  WiS: 
the  Uniiy  of  the  Unioerae,  Boaton,  1910;   B.  Kaou  ^^ 
anaehawaigen  wad  Wdterkemiinia,  Bedin,  1911, 
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L  The  City  and  Bishopric:  [Worms,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  interesting  cities  in  Germany,  also 
long  one  of  the  most  important,  lies  in  the  plain  of 
the  Wonne  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Mains.  It  has  about  42,000  in- 
habitants, of  whom  two-thirds  are  Protestants, 
about  one-third  Roman  Catholic,  and  2,500  are 
Jews.  Its  name  in  the  Roman  period  was  Borbeto- 
magus,  in  a  Celtic  district,  and  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
Vangiones,  a  small  tribe  settled  there  by  Julius 
Caesar,  where  arose  the  dvitas  Vangionum.  In  the 
fifth  century  it  came  under  the  Burgundians,  and 
there  the  legends  of  Gunther  and  Bninhilde,  Sieg- 
fried and  Kriemhild,  and  later  of  Eginhaid  and 
£mma  are  laid.  It  was  the  see  city  of  an  ancient 
bishopric,  was  often  the  residence  of  the  Franldsh 
kings  and  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  gave 
its  name  to  a  famous  concordat,  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  diet  where  Luther  made  his  famous  defense 
and  declaration  before  Charles  V.  (see  Luthbb, 
Mabtin,  §  9),  and  of  two  important  conferences. 
It  is  noted  also  for  its  Romanesque  cathedral,  of 
red  sandstone,  dating  from  the  twelfth  to  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  for  the  great  monument  to 
Luther,  designed  by  Rietschel  (see  Sculftubb, 
Christian  Usb  of.  III.,  §  3).]  The  circumstances 
of  the  founding  of  the  bishopric  are  unknown;  even 
when  Christianity  entered  the  region  is  uncertain, 
since  it  is  not  known  whether  the  reference  of 
Irensus  {Hear,,  I.,  x.  2)  to  churches  in  the  German 
provinces  refers  to  this  place.  The  first  secure  trace 
is  the  statement  of  Orosius  (Hist.f  VII.,  xxxii.  13) 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the  Bur- 
gundians received  Christianity,  and  that  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  was  in  general  organized  ecclesi- 
astically (cf.  Socrates,  Hist,  ecd,,  VII.,  xxx.).  But 
there  ia  no  report  of  a  bishopric,  and  no  list  of  bish- 
ops for  this  period.  For  200  years  nothing  more  is 
heard,  meanwhile  the  Franks  took  possession  of  the 
land,  the  Burgundians  having  withdrawn;  the  city 
thus  became  German  instead  of  Roman.  The  Chris- 
tian community  survived  the  change,  and  at  the 
synod  held  at  Paris  in  614  a  Bishop  Berhtulfus  of 
Uamadum  appeared;  in  696  Rupert  of  Sabburg 
was  bishop,  after  which  follows  a  gap  of  a  century 
in  knowledge  of  the  see.  From  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  the  bishops'  names  are  known.  The  dio- 
cese itself  was  located  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine. 
The  bishopric  was  suppressed  in  1801. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

n.  The  Concordat:  [For  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment see  CONCOBDATB  AND  DBUMmNG  BtTLLB,  I. 

Its  significance  rests  in  the  fact  that  it  ended  the 
dispute  between  pope  and  emperor  regarding  In- 
vestiture (q.v.)  in  an  agreement  between  Calixtus  II. 
and  Henry  V.  The  terms  of  the  concordat  were  read 
before  a  multitude  in  a  meadow  near  the  city. 

UL  The  Diet:  This  important  gathering,  before 
which  Luther  was  summoned  to  appear,  closed  the 
first  period  of  the  Reformation,  showing  to  the  world 
that  the  movement  started  by  Luther  was  something 


greater  than  that  started  by  Huss,  and  likely  to 
take  quite  another  tmn.  Luther  arrived  on  Tuesday, 
Apr.  16, 1521,  in  the  forenoon,  and  was  lodged  in  the 
house  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  next  day  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  appeared  before  the 
diet,  assembled  in  the  episcopal  palace.  For  the 
proceedings  and  result  see  Litthbb,  Martin,  §  9.] 

IV.  Religious  Conferences.  —  1.  Conference  of 
1640-41 1  The  Hagenau  Conference  (q.v.)  having 
proved  ineffective,  a  new  one  was  called  for  Oct.  28 
of  the  same  year  (1540).    Paul  III.  decided  to  have 

as  his  representative  a  man  not  a  car^ 

1.  The     dinal,  and  appointed  Tommaso  Cam- 

andPre^   peggi,  bishop  of  Feltre.    His  instruo- 

Uminarios.  ^^^  emphai^zed  the  grace  of  the  pope 

in  accepting  a  conference  of  this  kind, 
which  he  so  abhorred,  and  directed  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Curia  be  guarded  and  all  proposals  be  re- 
served for  papal  decision.  Morone,  the  nuncio,  also 
appeared,  his  purpose  being  to  obstruct  the  confer- 
ence as  much  as  possible.  Pietro  Paolo  Vergerio 
(q.v.)  came  ostensibly  as  the  French  representative, 
really  in  the  secret  service  of  the  pope  to  encourage 
the  return  of  Protestants  to  the  Church.  Melanc^- 
thon  set  on  foot  on  Oct.  22  in  Gotha  a  protest  against 
the  claim  of  the  pope  to  precedence  and  to  the  ulti- 
mate decision  in  such  a  conference.  His  own  in- 
structions were  definite  to  refuse  recognition  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  and  warned  of  the  danger  of 
cleavage  in  Protestant  ranks  in  case  certain  positions 
should  not  be  maintained.  The  Protestants  were  to 
stand  by  the  Schmalkald  conclusions.  The  members 
of  the  conference  arrived  promptly,  but  the  em- 
peror's representative  delayed  his  arrival  till  Nov. 
22.  Roman  Catholics  of  note  deputed  were  Nausea, 
Cochlsus,  Pflug,  Pelargus,  Cropper,  Eck,  and  Men- 
sing,  while  for  the  Evangelicids  appeared  Jakob 
Sturm,  Butzer,  Capito,  Calvin,  W.  link,  Osiander, 
Schnepf,  Brens,  and  Ainsdorf.  Representatives  of 
Mainz,  Bavaria,  Pfalz,  and  Strasburg  were  to  offici- 
ate as  presidents.  The  Evangelicals  used  the  delay 
in  cementing  a  united  front.  On  Nov.  25  Granvella 
opened  the  conference.  To  the  Evangelicals  it  was 
suggested  that  they  submit  in  writing  what  they 
proposed  to  hold,  to  which  they  replied  by  sub- 
mitting the  Augsburg  (Confession  and  Apology. 

The  real  beginning  of  the  conference  was  con- 
tinually postponed,  and  on  Dec.  8  Campeggi  ap- 
peared and  spoke  of  the  zeal  of  the  pope  for  a  healing 
-Pi-Ao^-A     ^  ^®  religious  divisions,  and  to  this 
*\VJ?^^J*" assent  was  given  without  mention  of 

the  pope.  The  Evangelicals  opposed 
the  delivery  of  the  summaries  of  action  to  the  em- 
peror alone,  and  demanded  that  each  side  receive 
an  original  set  of  documents,  though  they  finally 
agreed  to  accept  certified  copies.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic party  was  not  in  agreement  as  to  the  measures 
to  be  adopted.  It  seemed  as  though  the  conference 
was  going  to  pieces  upon  the  question  of  the  form 
of  interchange  of  proposals.  Granvella  had  from 
the  beginning  no  confidence  in  a  public  conference, 
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and  eodeavorad  to  get  some  individualB  from  the 
PMteBtant  side  to  oooaent  to  more  private  prooeed- 
ingv  and  so  to  enable  a  oompromise  to  be  reached. 
On  Jan.  2,  1541,  the  proposition  was  put  forward 
that  each  ci  the  eleven  participants  ehould  speak 
together  with  the  chief  speaker  for  each  side,  the 
notaries  to  take  down  the  chief  points;  on  this  the 
Evangdicals  were  not  at  one,  Melanohthon  and 
Butier  seeking  to  mediate,  the  effect  of  GranveUa's 
astute  policy  being  seen  in  this  attitude,  the  result 
being  the  anger  of  Osiander,  who  saw  that  some 
secret  undeistanding  was  obtained.  The  Protestants 
desired  that  each  of  the  participants  should  have  free 
speech.  Granvella  sought  from  the  emperor  au- 
diority  to  dose  the  conference,  but  on  Jan.  14  the 
conference  began  with  Eck  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
speaker.  He  excused  the  dehiy  on  the  ground  that 
the  Confession  (of  1640)  laid  before  them  differed 
from  that  ci  1530  and  that  comparison  had  required 
time,  to  which  Melanchthon  replied  that  they  were 
essentially  the  same.  Eck  practically  passed  article 
1,  and  began  debate  on  article  2  dealing  with  orig- 
inal sin,  upon  which  he  and  Melanchthon  di^utol 
tin  the  17th,  when  Granvella  called  both,  toother 
with  Mensing  and  Butser,  to  a  meeting,  where  the 
four  agreed  upon  a  formula  which  the  EvangeUoals 
could  accept.  Meanwhile,  on  the  day  before  Gran- 
vella had  recdved  orders  from  the  emperor  to  close 
the  conference,  and  on  Jan.  18,  when  further  proceed- 
iDgB  were  to  be  carried  on,  the  president  declared 
that  the  emperor  had  ordered,  since  no  progress  had 
been  made,  that  the  matters  be  deferred  to  the 
coming  diet,  and  the  conference  was  abruptly 
broken  off. 

S.  Ooaftrenoo  of  1657:   By  the  Augsburg  Relig- 

ous  Peace  (q.v.)  of  1556  the  states  of  the  Augsburg 

Confession  had  won  as  a  permanent  right  freedom 

to  exercise  their  religion.    But  the  hope  of  a  relig- 

1  Prelimi-  ^^^  union  and  eoclesiasticial  agreement 

narias.  ^  matters  of  teaching  and  ceremonies 
had  not  been  given  up.  The  discussion 
of  the  equalisation  of  the  religious  parties  was  re- 
ferred at  the  time  to  the  then  future  diet  appointed 
for  Mar.  1,  1566.  The  difficulty  of  the  Evangelical 
princes  was  that  since  Luther's  death  their  churches 
had  become  disunited  through  various  controversies, 
and  there  was  no  recognised  leader;  Melanchthon's 
authority  was  challenged  by  a  part  even  of  his  own 
scholars,  while  Brena  was  suspected  by  one  whole 
group.  At  the  Augsburg  Diet  Christoph  of 
WQrttemberg  had  deidred  a  meeting  of  Evangelical 
princes;  Philip  of  Hesse  had  wanted  a  meeting  of 
their  counselors  and  theologians;  the  Ernestine 
dukes  sought  to  bring  both  about.  But  the  theo- 
logians (Amsdorf,  Stolz,  Aurifaber,  Schnepff,  and 
Stoigel)  disapproved  and  wanted  a  decision  against 
false  doctrines.  The  Regensburg  Diet  proposed  a 
committee  of  eight.  The  Roman  Catholics  pre- 
ferred a  council,  the  Protestants  a  religious  confer- 
ence; Ferdinand  saw  that  a  council  was  impossible 
at  the  time  and  declared  for  a  conference,  which  he 
appointed  to  meet  at  Worms  Aug.  24,  1557.  E^ach 
side  was  to  have  six  debaters,  six  associates,  six 
"  auditors,"  and  two  notaries.  The  presidency  fell 
ultimately  to  Julius  von  Pflug  (q.v.),  bishop  of 
Naumburg;  the  Protestant  principals  were  Melimch- 


thon,  Brens,  Schnepf,  Profevor  Maocfaabins  d 
Copenhagen  (later,  Runge  of  Greifswakl),  Eszg, 
and  Pistorius;  the  Roman  Catholic  repicsentatiPg 
were  Pflug,  Holding,  Gropper,  P.  CanisBus,  Delfios 
ci  Strssburg,  and  IVofessor  lUthoven  of  Loovain. 
Attempts  had  been  made  in  vain  to  heal  the 
breach  bietween  Melanchthon  and  Flacias  (qq.v.), 
and  in  view  of  the  coming  conference  it  was  resdred 
to  have  the  Evangelical  states  come  together  at 

Worms  Aug.  1  in  order  to  make  a  neir 
„^  aUempttobMlthebreseh.  Apte&m- 
Breach.    Qfuy  meeting  of  the  prmoes  under  Duke 

Christoph  was  held  at  Frankfort  in 
June,  but  Elector  August  was  absent  by  the  advice 
of  Melanohthon;  agreement  was  reached  that  they 
unanimously  maintained  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
Fladus  insisted  upon  a  condemnation  of  all  errant 
teaching,  brought  definite  charges  against  some  of 
the  Protestant  principals,  and  declared  a  pronoimoe- 
ment  against  all  corruptions  ci  doctrine  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Mc^chthon  and  his  aasodaliei 
arrived  at  Worms  Aug.  28,  and  the  Ernestine  theo- 
logians soon  saw  that  they  were  practically  isolated, 
nearly  all  "adoring  Philip  as  a  divinity."  Tim 
Evaniselicals  met  together  Sept.  6,  and  Monner  and 
Schnepff  brought  up  their  proposal  for  the  oondem- 
nation  of  all  corruptions  of  the  last  ten  years,  with 
especial  reference  to  Melanchthon;  in  reply,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  common  action  against  the  com- 
mon foe  was  necessary,  even  if  to  accomplish  the 
other  representatives  had  to  be  secured.  A  new  at- 
tempt was  made  on  Sept.  9,  but  with  the  result  that 
the  Fladans  threatened  to  make  open  statement  of 
thdr  position. 

On  Sept.  11  the  conference  began,  and  at  once 
arose  the  inevitable  discussion  concerning  the  order 
of  procedure;  Melanchthon's  proposal  for  oral 
methods  was  rejected  in  favor  of  Holding's  ^bai 
written  documents  be  handed  in.  Instead  of  the 
,j^  Augsburg  Confesidon  a  statement  by 
Oonfb»Ioe  Canimus,  in  twenty-thiee  articles,  of 
FatUo.     ^^  ^"^^  points  m  dispute  was  to  be 

the  basis  of  discussion.  At  the  fifth 
session,  Sept.  16,  Canisius  referred  to  the  split  among 
the  Evangehcals,  which  the  Fladans  sdsed  upan 
to  emphasize  their  position.  On  Sept.  20,  Ganisiiis 
again  read  a  document  r^erring  to  Osiander  and 
Major  (see  Majob,  Gbobg;  Osiandeb,  Andbeab), 
and  the  Fladans  again  pointed  out  the  lopo  of  their 
position  and  affirmed  that  they  were  compelled  to 
justify  themselves,  and  to  the  threat  to  replace  them 
replied  that  they  would  appeal  to  the  president. 
Peace  could  not  be  obtained,  though  streniious 
efforts  were  made  to  heal  the  breadi  and  to  get  the 
Evangelicals  to  present  a  united  front.  All  was  use- 
less, for  on  Sept.  27  the  representatives  of  Johann 
Friedrich  gave  to  the  Roman  Catholic  aHRfwwws 
their  protestation,  and  on  Oct.  1  the  notification 
that  they  were  about  to  depart,  and  then  left  Wonns 
on  the  same  day.  The  conference  had  in  fact  been 
interrupted  since  Sept.  20;  the  Roman  Cathofic 
part  would  gladly  have  dosed  the  matter  at  once, 
but  the  Evangelicals  hoped  to  find  a  way,  by  con- 
tinuing, to  rdieve  the  sad  impression  of  this  conflict 
in  their  own  camp.  The  conferenoe  was  resumed 
Oct.  6,  but  at  once  there  arose  a  dispute  as  to 
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whether  the  Fladan  declaration  was  official  or  pri- 
vate. A  new  question  then  arose  as  to  whether  the 
remaining  Protestant  disputants  were  competent  as 
adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  had 
rightly  excluded  the  Macians;  further,  would  the 
Fladans  recognize  the  conference?  So  objection 
after  objection  arose,  and  the  Evangelicals  did  not 
succeed  in  brin^^ng  imder  discussion  the  doctrines 
at  issue.  Postponements  ensued  to  obtain  word 
from  Ferdinand,  which  came  at  last  instructing  the 
ronstatement  of  the  Weimar  theologians  in  their 
rights  as  participants;  over  the  interpretation  of  this 
message  new  strife  arose.  FinaUy,  on  Nov.  28,  the 
Ronum  Catholics  having  declared  that  they  could  not 
treat  with  a  divided  party,  the  whole  matter  was 
referred  to  the  next  diet,  each  party  asserting  its 
innocence  of  the  causes  leading  to  thk  result. 

If  the  Regensburg  Conference  (q.v.)  revealed  the 
strength  of  the  Protestant  party,  that  at  Worms 
had  diown  its  weakness.  Tlie  split  had  become  a 
spectacle  for  the  opponents  and  made  these  latter 
see  the  turn  in  the  tide  for  their  cause.  Canisius 
thought  that  the  princes  of  the  Roman  party  would 
no  longer  oppose  a  general  council,  while  the  Coun- 
ter-Reformation was  already  on  its  way.  For  further 
developments  on  the  Protestant  side  see  Frank- 
FOBT  Rbcebs.  (G.  Kawbbjlv.) 

BrauooRAFBT:    On  the  ^ty  and  bishopric  consult:   J.  F. 
Sohannat,  Hutoria  tpuoopaiua  WcrmatUnna,  Frankfort, 


1734;  W.  Wagner,  Die  vormaUoen  geiaaiehen  SUfU  wi 
Qrouittnogtkum  Heeeen,  2  vols..  Darmstadt,  1873->78;  H. 
Boo8,  Qvetlen  tur  OeachiehU  der  Stadi  Worma,  8  vols., 
Berlin,  1886-03;  idem,  OeachiehU  der  rheinitehen  SlUd- 
tekuUur,  vols.  i.-iv.,  ib.  1897-1901;  A.  Efieter,  Die  Worm- 
eer  AnnaUn,  Leipsic,  1887;  F.  Soldan,  Die  Zentdruno  der 
Siadt  Worme  im  Jahre  1689,  Worms,  1889;  idem,  BeUrOge 
mr  Geachiehle  der  Siadt  Worme,  ib.  1896;  F.  X.  Kraiis, 
Die  cKrieUieKen  Ineehriften  der  Rheinlande,  not.  22-29, 
FreibuTB,  1890;  H.  Haupt,  BeitrOge  eur  ReformaHoneoe' 
eehiehte  der  Reiehaatadi  Worme,  Oiessen,  1897;  C.  Koehne, 
Die  Wormeer  Stadtrechtareformation  vom  Jahre  1499,  Ber- 
lin, 1897;  O.  Beckmann  FiAirer  durch  Worme,  Stuttgart. 
1902;  Rettbexg  KD,  i.  633;  Hauck,  KD,  4  vols.;  KL, 
zii.  1769-68.  On  the  concordat,  besides  the  literature  in 
iii.  218  of  this  work  consult:  G.  Wolfram,  Friedrieh  /• 
wnd  doe  Wormeer  Concordat,  Marburg,  1883. 

On  the  diet  the  following  are  available:  J.  Friedrieh, 
Der  ReiduiaQ  in  Worme,  16tl,  Munich,  1870;  K.  Jansen 
Aleander  am  Reiehetage  su  Worme  16»1,  Kiel,  1883;  T 
Eolde,  Luther  und  der  Reiehatag  au  Worme,  Ootha,  1883 
F.  Soldan,  Der  Reiehatag  au  Worme,  16B1,  Worms,  1883 
W.  Oncken,  Martin  Luther  in  Worme,  Qiessen,  1884 
Cambridge  Modem  Hiatory,  ii.  139  sqq.,  146  sqq.,  168,  166, 
170  sqq.,  New  York,  1904. 

On  the  conferences  consult:  Melanehthon,  CoUoquium 
Wormadenae,  Wittenberg,  1642;  CR,  iii.  1121  sqq.,  iv.  1- 
91;  ZHT,  1872,  pp.  36  sqq.;  J.  P.  Roeder,  Da  coUoquio 
Wormatienai,  Nuremberg,  1744;  H.  Laemmer,  Monw 
menta  Vatieana,  pp.  300-342,  Freibuzg,  1861;  R.  Moses, 
Die  Religionaverhandlwngen  au  Hagenau  und  Worme,  1640 
wnd  1641,  Jena,  1889;  J.  W.  Richard,  PhUip  Melaneh- 
thon, chap.  zziiL,  New  York,  1898;  J.  Jansaen,  Hiat.  of 
the  German  People,  vi.  107-113,  vii.  34-45.  St.  Louis,  1903- 
1905;  Cambridge  Modem  Hiatory,  u.  239,  New  York,  1904; 
W.  Friedensbuig,  in  ZKG,  xxi.  112  sqq.;  the  literatore 
under  BxrmB;  Egk;  and  Mbulnobtbon. 


Definition  (i  1). 

Necessity  of  Study  of  Primitive  ReUg- 
ioDs  <i  2). 

Widely  Divergent  Theories  of  Compara- 
tive Religion  (S  3). 

The  Theory  of  Fear  (S  4). 

The  Theoiy  of  Love  ({  5). 

Rival  Theories  of  Order  of  Devdopment 
(§6). 

Caution  Requisite  in  Constructing  The- 
ories (i  7). 


WORSHIP. 

Probable  Origm  of  Worship  ({  8). 
The  Eariiest  Forms  of  Worship  ({  9). 
Worship  and  the  Kingship  ({  10). 
Relation  of  Fetishism  to  Worship  <i  11). 
Ancestor  Wozship  <{  12). 
Worship  of  Trees  and  Plants  ({  13). 
Worship  of  Life-Oiving  Forces  ({  14). 
Communal  Worship  ((  15). 
AsBOciational  Cults  <{  16). 
Joyous  Character  of  Primitive  Worship 
(5  17). 


Propitiatoiy  and  Apotropaic  Wonhip 

(I  18). 
The  Greek  Mysteries  (i  19). 
Influence  of  Subjectivity  on  Wonhip 

(§20). 
Justification  of  Christian  Analogies  with 

Judao-Ethnic  Cults  ({  21). 
Euehazistic  Worship;  Latria  and  Dulia 

(§22). 
The     Ethical     Aspect     of      Worship 
(»23). 


Wonhip  may  be  defined  as  the  acknowledgment 
by  some  fonnal  act  of  mind  or  body,  or  both,  of 
God's  supreme  dominion,  or  (among  pagans)  of  the 
exalted  power  of  some  divine  or  semi-divine  being. 
In  older  'Rngliah  the  word  was  used  in  a  less  limited 
sense,  denoting  honor  or  reverence  in  general. 
Traces  of  this  usage  are  seen  in  the 

X.  Defini-  fonnula  of  the  marriagenservioe  in  the 
tlon.  'Rngliah  Prayer-book,  where  the  bride- 
groom says  to  the  bride,  "With  my 
body  I  thee  worship,  and  with  all  my  worldly  goods 
I  thee  endow,"  as  well  as  in  the  current  application 
of  the  title  ''  his  Worship  "  and  the  epithet  ''  wor- 
shipful "  to  the  mayors  of  English  towns;  while  to 
this  day,  among  Roman  Catholics,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  hear  ti^e  expression  ''the  worship  of  the 
saints  "  used  without  offense,  although,  as  will  be 
seen,  nothing  is  clearer  to  them  than  the  distinction 
between  the  supreme  honor  due  to  God  alone  and 
the  subordinate  or  relative  honor  paid  to  even  the 
highest  and  holiest  of  his  creatures. 

The  conception  instinctively  suggested  to  Chris- 
tian people  by  the  word  in  its  narrower  sense  is  in- 
evitably stamped  by  the  definition  of  the  Founder 
of  their  religion,  "  God  is  a  Spirit:  and  they  that 
XII.— 28 


worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth"  (John  iv.  24);   but  an  encyclopedic  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  must  go  back  for 
2.   Neces-  many  centuries  beyond  the  Christian 
sity  of      era,  and  patiently  seek  to  penetrate 
Study  of    the  obscurity  which  veils  the  mental 
Primitive    processes  of  primitive  and  uncivilized 
Religions,   man.    The  modem  study  of  compara- 
tive religion,  also,  has  brought  to  light 
the  profound  significance  of  many  rites  of  savage 
tribes  which  until  recent  years  were  contemptuously 
dismissed  as  mere  barbarism  or  child's  play,  im- 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  serious  thinkers.   In  them 
is  often  found  the  answer  to  many  questions,  which 
would  otherwise  have  seemed  insoluble,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  primitive  man  regarded  the  super- 
natural and  his  relation  to  it.    "  It  is  ritual,"  says 
L.  R.  Famell  (CtiUa  of  the  Greek  States,  i.  9,  Oxford, 
1896),  ''  that  is  chiefly  the  conservative  part  of  re- 
ligion.   And  in  ritual  the  older  and  cruder  ideas  are 
often  held  as  in  petrifaction,  so  that  the  study  of  it 
is  often  as  it  were  the  study  of  unconscious  matter, 
in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  facts  of  worship  of  which 
the  worshiper  does  not  know  the  meaning,  and 
which  frequently  are  out  of  accord  with  the  highest 
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religious  oonscioiiflueflB  of  the  oommuziity."  So  im- 
portant is  worship  that  one  eminent  German 
scholar  (Otto  Gruppe,  quoted  by  Otto  Schrader) 
has  declared  ritual  to  be  the  source  of  religion;  but 
if  this  is  going  too  far  and  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  at  least  the  study  of  its  development  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  chi^iters 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

When  approach  is  made  to  what  is  logically  the 
first  step  in  the  consideration  of  the  subjeet--the 
origin  to  be  assigned,  according  to  the  best  results 
of  comparative  religion  and  anthropological  sd- 
enoe,  to  what  is  imderstood  by  worship,  a  wide  di- 
veigence  of  views  comes  to  h^t.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  Comparative  Religion  (q.v.)  itself,  the  disd- 

I^e  whi(^  attempts  to  answer  such 
3.  Widely  questions  by  the  inductive  method,  is 
Diyergent  at  very  recent  growth,  dating  practi- 
Theories  of  cally  from  the  last  third  of  ^  nine- 
Comparative  teenth  century.    For  many  ages  it  was 
Religion,    considered  that  these  methods  were 

wholly  inapplicable  to  the  study  of  a 
question  whose  solution  seemed  to  be  already  in- 
cluded within  the  province  of  revelation.  Even  so 
independent  a  thinker  as  Hobbes  expressly  excluded 
**  the  doctrine  of  God's  worship  "  from  philosophy, 
**  as  being  not  to  be  known  by  natural  reason,  but 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church;  and  as  being  the 
object  of  faith  and  not  of  knowledge ''  {Elements  of 
Philosophy,  I.,  viii.,  London,  1656).  The  first  stim- 
ulus came  from  the  discovery  and  study  of  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  East,  followed  by  the  deciphering 
of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  and  Egyptian  texts;  but 
the  past  forty  years  have  been  so  fruitful  of  results 
for  the  scientific  study  of  religion  that  a  large  body 
of  data  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  article  is  now 
accessible,  even  though  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  them  are  not  as  yet  by  any  means  matters  of 
general  agreement.  Working  along  these  lines,  one 
must  start  with  some  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  idea  of  God  may  be  supposed,  apart  from 
any  case  of  an  immediate  revelation,  to  have  grown 
up  in  the  mind  of  primitive  and  utterly  uncivilised 
man.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  some  more 
or  less  definite  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  supernatural 
being  or  beings  is  to  be  found  in  all  branches  of  the 
human  race;  writers  who  approach  the  question 
from  such  diverse  points  of  view,  as  E.  B.  lyior,  T. 
Waits,  J.  L.  A.  de  Quatrefages,  Max  MlUler,  G. 
Gerland,  and  C.  P.  Tiele,  are  agreed  upon  so  much. 
One  principal  ground  of  controversy  seems  to  be 
whether  fear  or  veneration  is  the  predominant  sen- 
timent in  the  attempt  to  enter  into  communion 
with  these  superhuman  beings.    Some  observers  are 

inclined  to  attach  by  far  the  greater 
4.  The  importance  to  the  motive  of  fear.  Thus 
Theory  E.  A.  Westermarck  says  {Origin  and 
of  Fear.     Development  of  the  Moral  IdeaSy  ii.  612, 

London,  1908) :  "In  early  religion  the 
most  common  motive  [for  sacrifice]  is  undoubtedly 
a  desire  to  avert  evils;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  desire  was  the  first  source  of  religious 
worship."  And  even  in  modem  times  Sir  M.  Monier- 
Williams  {Brahmanism  and  Hinduism,  p.  230,  4th 
ed.,  London,  1891)  asserts  that  "  no  one  who  has 


ever  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  HiiMtna  is 
their  own  country  can  doubt  that  the  wofahip  d  a: 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of  India  in  the  pras- 
ent  day  is  a  worship  of  fear."  This  view  has  been 
stated  in  various  forms,  the  most  often  quoted  of 
the  earlier  ones  being  the  saying  of  Statius  in  the 
first  century,  Primus  in  orbe  timer  feeU  deoe — 
"First  in  the  world  fear  created  gods,"  which, 
says  Hobbes  in  the  seventeenth,  "  spoken  of  the 
gods  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  many  gods  of  the 
Gentiks)  is  very  true  ";  and  Benan  in  the  nine- 
teenth was  equally  convinced  that  rdiguHi  began  by 
endeavors  to  propitiate  the  hostile  powera  by  wfaieh 
man  found  himself  surrounded. 

Tide,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  sober  and  thougjit- 
ful  Qifford  Lectures  {Elements  of  the  Scienee  of  12e- 
Ugum,  Edinburgh,  1897-99),  says  deliber&tely  that 
prolonged  research  and  reflection  have  more  and 
more  convinced  him  of  the  inaoeurapy  ci  this  view, 
and  that  he  would  far  rather  indorse 
S.  The     the  words  ci  Robertson  &mth  (Rel.  of 

Theory  of  iSem.,  p.  55):  "  From  the  eariiest  times 
Love.  religion,  as  distinct  from  magic  and 
sorcery,  addresses  itsdf  to  kindred  and 
friendly  beings,  who  may  indeed  be  angry  with  their 
people  for  a  time,  but  are  always  placable  except  to 
the  enemies  of  their  worshipers  or  to  renegade  inena> 
bers  of  the  community.  It  is  not  with  a  vague  fear 
of  unknown  powers,  but  with  a  loving  reverence  for 
known  gods  who  are  knit  to  thdr  worshipers  by 
strong  bonds  of  kinship,  that  religion  in  the  only 
true  sense  of  the  word  begins."  ^s  distinction  be- 
tween religion  in  the  proper  sense  and  magic  is  one 
which  deserves  attention;  but  even  those  who,  with 
F.  B.  Jevons,  maintain  tiiat  ''  it  is  in  love  and  not 
in  fear  that  religion  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  has 
its  origin  "  (/fUrodudwm  (0  the  History  of  Religion, 
p.  109,  4th  ed.,  London,  1908)  admit  that  "  it  is 
none  t^e  less  true  that  fear — ^not  of  irrational  dan- 
gers, but  of  deserved  punishment — is  oflnrntial  to 
the  moral  and  religious  education  of  man;  it  is  '  the 
fear  of  the  Lord '  that  is '  the  beginning  of  wisdom.'  " 

Another  much-controverted  point  is  the  order  in 

which  the  various  aspects  of  worship  emerged. 

Many  hold,  following  Robertson  Smith,  that  the 

idea  of  communion  with  the  aaper" 

6.  Rival    natural  being  or  bmgs  is  antecedent 
Theories  of  in  time  to  the  gift  sacrifice.    Tylor,  on 

Order  of    the  other  hand  {Primitwe  (hdture,  ii. 

Develop-  ch.  xviii.,  4th  ed.,  London,  1903),  be- 
ment  lieves  that  the  gift  sacrifice  is  the  most 
primitive  form,  basing  this  concluaon 
on  the  analogy  of  man's  dealings  with  his  fellow  men, 
and  assuming  that  he  treated  his  god  as  he  would  a 
chief  (according  to  the  usual  ancient  custom,  illus- 
trated in  Gen.  xxxii.  20;  xliii.  11).  He  thus  places 
as  the  stages  in  the  devek>pment  first  the  gift,  sec- 
ond the  idea  of  homage,  and  third  that  of  abnegiation 
or  expiation. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  this  as  in  all  other  questions 
which  concern  the  history  of  worship,  it  is  neceasary 
to  base  a  judgment  upon  a  wide  and  patient  inve»> 
tigation  of  data  from  different  ages  and  different 
parts  of  the  worid.  There  has  been  too  frequent 
a  tendency  to  lay  down  a  priori  conclusions  as  cer- 
tain, with  the  same  finality  as  Hobbes  {Lesiaihan^  L, 
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sii.):    "  For  the  worahip  which  naturally  men  ex- 

liibit  to  powers  invisible,  it  can  be  no  other  but  such 

expressions  of  their  reverence  as  thqr 

7.  Caution  would  use  toward  men;  gifts,  petitions, 
Requisite  in  thanks,  submission  of  body,  considerate 

Constructing  addresses,  sober  behavior,  premeditated 
Theories,  words,  swearing  (that  is,  assuring  one 
another  of  thdr  promises)  by  in- 
voking them.  B^ond  that  reason  suggesteth 
nothing;  but  leaves  them  either  to  rest  there,  or 
for  further  ceremonies  to  rely  on  those  they  believe 
to  be  wiser  than  themselves."  Too  often,  again,  a 
whole  theory  has  been  constructed  upon  observa- 
tions relating  to  a  single  group  of  phenomena,  and 
then  boldly  given  forl£  as  accounting  for  the  origin 
and  significance  of  worship  in  general,  if  not  of  re- 
ligpion  itself.  Thus,  those  who  maintain  that  the 
ori^  of  primitive  religious  worship  was  fear  may 
be  supposed  to  have  neglected  such  records  as  the 
answer  made  to  the  early  Spanish  missionaiies  in 
•America,  questioning  the  Indians  on  their  belief  as  to 
the  origin  of  their  gods ;  the  usual  reply  was  that  they 
had  come  from  the  air  or  heaven,  to  dwell  among 
them  and  do  them  good.  Other  investigators  of 
abori^mal  beliefs  in  the  same  continent  have  dwelt, 
and  even  with  astonishment,  on  the  prevalence  of 
the  worslup  of  malicious  spirits  rather  than  good, 
led  to  their  conclusion  by  the  somewhat  serious 
failure  to  take  into  account  the  totem-god  in  a  land 
where  totemism  flourished  to  a  degree  unequaled 
elsewhere  except  in  Australia.  Again,  among  the 
Aryan  races,  which  to  this  day  are  the  most  thor- 
oughly known,  the  ample  household  worship,  in  no 
sense  public,  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the 
poets,  whose  verses  are  filled  with  the  more  pictur- 
esque marvelB  of  mythological  legend.  Very  littie 
testimony  concerning  this  system  of  worship  has 
made  its  way  into  literature;  what  is  known  about 
it  has  been  largely  recovered  by  a  patient  piecing 
together  of  information  recovered  from  an  illumina- 
ting interpretation  of  a  sentence  here  and  a  para- 
gr^h  there. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  rash  speculation  to  see  in  the 
history  of  primitive  man  first  a  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  superhuman  powers  controlling  his  des- 
tinies, or  at  least  intervening  in  them 

8.  Probable  at  times;  then  a  tendency  to  see  in 
Origin  of  these  powers  a  personal  will  analogous 
Worship,    to  that  of  which  he  was  conscious  in 

himself;  and  finally  a  casting  about 
for  means  of  entering  into  relations  with  them  to 
his  own  advantage.  His  sentiment  of  a  certain  kin- 
ship with  the  supernatural  powers,  combined  with 
his  conviction  of  entire  dependence,  upon  them,  im- 
pelled him  to  seek  communion  with  them,  and  to 
reestablish  such  conununion  when  he  thought  it  had 
been  broken  off  through  his  own  fault.  From  this 
impulse,  according  to  Tiele,  spring  all  those  relig- 
ious observances  which  aie  usually  embraced  in  the 
term  worship. 

The  content  of  this  term,  however,  was  very  much 
smaller  in  prehistoric  times.  Holding  strongly  to 
the  idea  of  blood-kinship;  extending  it  beyond  the 
visible  family  to  include  tiie  deceased  members  with 
whom  communion  is  stiU  demred;  then  seeking, 
under  totemism,  for  alli^tfice  with  another  tribe, 


some  mysterious  supernatural  dan — a  prehistoric 

race  develops  but  stowly  a  definite  idea  of  woiship 

offered  "  to  "  some  one.   Aooording  to 

9.  The     Jevons,  worship  in  its   rudimentary 

Earliest    stage  meant  the  sprinkling  upon  the 

Forms  of    altar  of  the  blood  of  the  totem-animal. 

Worship,    with  the  sole  purpose  of  renewing  the 

blood-covenant    and    procuring    the 

presence  and  aid  of  the  totem-god.   On  this  tiieory, 

the  idea  of  offering  a  sacrifice  "  to  "  a  god  could  be 

developed  only  in  a  later  stage  of  totemism,  when 

the  stone  had  come  to  be  identified  with  the  god, 

and  the  god  was  no  longer  in  the  animal.   The  idea 

of  worship,  further,  implies  the  existence,  for  the 

worshiper,  not  merely  of  a  supernatural  being  as 

such,  but  of  a  supernatural  being  who  "  has  stated 

relations  with  a  community''  (Robertson  Smith, 

ut  sup.,  p.  119). 

In  the  nature-religions — ^those  which  have  grown 
up  by  a  gradual  process  of  evolution,  not  derived 
from  the  authority  of  a  conscious  and  definite  foun- 
der— ^the  organisation  of  the  worship  continues  to 
coincide  with  that  of  social  life,  this  social  life  being, 
according  to  the  stage  of  development,  that  of  the 
clan,  the  family,  or  tiie  nation.  In  the  head  of  the 
family  are  combined  the  temporal  rule 
zo.  Worship  and  the  religious  leadership;  and  the 
and  the  same  prerogatives  are  conceded  to  the 
Kingship,  heads  of  a  larger  family,  the  euly 
kings.  In  Egypt  the  king  and  his  sons 
held  as  of  right  the  high^  sacerdotal  dignities, 
while  the  other  priests  were  merely  thdr  deputies 
in  religious  as  well  as  in  civil  and  even  mUitary 
affairs.  The  same  thing  is  found  in  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  systems;  the  kings  attached  great 
importance  to  their  sacerdotal  tities,  and  they  con- 
ducted all  reli^ous  observances  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  other  priests.  Long  after  historical 
memory  of  this  state  of  things  had  faded  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  its  record  was  preserved  in  the  attribu- 
tion of  the  title  archon  bcMeua  (king)  to  the  official 
who  conducted  the  public  worship,  and  that  of  rex 
to  the  patrician  who,  in  the  Roman  republic,  pre- 
sided over  the  ancient  Mcra.  Then  and  later  the 
title  of  parUifex  maximuSf  or  high-priest,  still  borne 
by  the  pope,  was  conferred  upon  the  head  of  the 
state;  nor  may  it  be  unduly  fanciful  to  see  a  reminia- 
oence  of  this  early  feeling  in  the  concession  to  the 
later  heads  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  right 
to  assist  as  subdeacons,  wearing  the  dalmatic,  in 
the  solemn  mass  celebrated  by  ti^e  pope — although 
it  would  more  probably  be  consciously  referred  to 
the  analogy  in  Jewish  history  of  the  similar  anoint- 
ing of  prophets,  priests,  and  kings.  There  is,  then, 
much  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  older  forms  of 
society  the  two  offices  were  one,  and  only  gradually 
became  differentiated,  owing  in  great  measure  to 
the  practical  difficulties  arising  from  the  strict  taboo 
which  surrounded  these  sacred  personages.  The 
evolution,  however,  of  a  separate  priestiy  class,  and 
the  way  in  which  its  rights  and  duties  developed, 
belongs  lees  to  this  place  than  to  the  artide  Pbxest 
(q.v.) 

Among  stricUy  communal  rites  of  worship,  a  time 
comes  when  disasters  and  distresses  impress  the 
tribe  with  th?  i<i^  ^t  they  have  offended  their 
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divine  protector,  and  they  seek  to  propitiate  him  by 
wbaX  are  called  piacular  sacrifices.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  sentiment  on  a  large  scale  may  more 
fitly  be  treated  later,  when  the  discussion  comes  to 

the  gradual  loosening  of  the  bonds  of 

XX.  Relation  the  predominantly  tribal  or  national 

of  Fetishism  cult.   The  mention  of  it  here  will  afford 

to  Worship,  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  what  is 

somewhat  loosely  known  as  Fetishism 
(q.v.).  The  term  calls  up  all  the  associations  which 
are  vaguely  present  to  the  minds  of  average  people 
when  they  sing  the  words  "  The  heathen  in  his 
blindness  Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone  ";  and  in- 
deed the  objects  supposed  to  be  endued  with  super- 
natural power  are  often,  to  our  minds,  of  a  very  in- 
adequate and  even  ridiculous  nature.  But,  as  far 
as  the  mind  of  the  African  savage,  for  example,  can 
be  studied,  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  the  ori^mal 
source  of  these  strange  proceedings  is  nothing  more 
than  the  desire  to  secure  the  countenance  or  pro- 
tection of  some  mighty  spirit,  possibly  one  not  al- 
ready preoccupied  with  the  tribal  affairs,  who  chooses 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  or  render  himself  accessible 
through  some  such  object  as  a  prominent  rock  or  a 
curiously  carved  piece  of  wood.  There  is  no  longer 
likelihood  of  falling  into  the  error,  once  so  preva- 
lent, of  supposing  that  the  African  savage  worships 
an  inanimate  object,  knowing  it  to  be  inanimate. 
As  Pfleiderer  puts  the  matter  generally,  "  what  is 
really  worshiped  in  the  object  anywhere  is  not  itself 
but  a  transcendental  x  within  and  beyond  it.''  Fet- 
ishism, in  the  sense  of  the  worship  which  finds  its 
way,  frequently  from  the  individual,  to  dimly  con- 
ceived supernatural  beings  by  and  through  such 
means  of  approach,  leads  to  the  next  branch  of  the 
subject. 

As  the  clan  dissolved,  or  else  increased  so  that  its 
members  were  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  offi- 
cial seat  of  worship,  guardian  spirits  or  family  gods 
were  chosen  for  the  smaller  groups  or  for  individuals, 
the  rites  of  their  worship  being  modeled  on  those 

already  familiar  to  the  race.  Among  the 

13.  Ancestor  Semites,  the  Teraphim  (q.v.)  were  fam- 

Worship.  ily  gods,  as  the  lares  were  among  the 

Romans;  while  the  Greeks  had  their 
theoi  pcUr&ioi.  The  tendency  here  indicated  connected 
itself  very  easily  and  naturally  with  the  respect  paid 
to  deceased  members  of  the  family;  and  the  cere- 
monies at  first  usual  as  mere  signs  of  grief  developed, 
as  they  grew  conventional,  into  rites  of  worship.  It 
was  the  danger  of  this  development  which  caused  a 
special  prohibition  of  them  to  the  Hebrews  (Lev. 
xix.  28).  It  comes  up  first  in  the  period  of  settled 
agricultural  life,  when  the  family  begins  to  be  an 
institution.  **  The  worship  of  ancestors,"  says  E. 
Clodd  (Myths  and  Dreams,  p.  113,  2d  ed.,  London, 
1891),  "is  not  primal,  llie  comparatively  late 
recognition  of  kinship  by  savages,  among  whom 
some  rude  form  of  religion  existed,  tells  against  it 
as  the  earUest  mode  of  worship.''  Herbert  Spencer 
and  Grant  Allen  attempted  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  religion  by  the  worship  of  ghosts;  but  there  are 
countless  phenomena  which  can  not  be  traced  back 
to  it — and  it  can  be  proved  that  wherever  ancestor- 
worship  exists,  as  in  China,  it  exists  side  by  side  with 
the  public  woriship  of  the  oommimity .   The  two  have 


thdr  sources  in  the  same  feeling,  quite  aa  the 
word  pietas  was  applied  indifferently  to  reverecae 
for  the  gods  and  to  filial  obedience;  and,  just  as  sac- 
rifioe  survived  the  materialistic  ideas  often  attached 
to  it  in  the  eariy  stages  and  became  a  symbol  c£  La> 
mility  and  reverence,  so,  according  to  the  befief  of 
numy  races,  the  disembodied  spirits,  like  Uie  ^oek 
desire  to  be  worshiped  not  only  because  thi^  depeid 
on  human  care  for  their  sustenance  or  oomf ort,  bi2t 
because  it  is  an  act  of  homage.  Tlie  one  never 
develops  into  the  other. 

Tree-worship,  and  more  especially  ptant-wocship. 
belong  again  to  the  agricultural  stage.  In  the  ani- 
mistic  philosophy  of  the  savage,  in  his  blind  seardi 

through  the  universe  for  manif estatioc^ 

xj.  Worship  of  the  supernatural,  he  came  to  befieve, 

of  Trees  and  in  many  widely  separated  lands,  ihs: 

Planti.     trees  and  plants  possessed  supematiml 

powers;  and,  in  accordance  with  ti^ 
earlier  totem-principle,  he  attempted  to  eetabli^ 
relations  with  any  species  which  he  believed  to  be  of 
especial  importance  for  his  own  Uf e.  Jevons  dwelb 
at  some  length  on  the  history  of  plant-woraliip,  at- 
tributing to  it  great  importance  for  the  history  not 
only  of  religion  but  also  of  dviUsation,  *'  for 
it  was  throufi^  plant-worship  that  cereals  and 
food-plants  came  to  be  cultivated,  and  it  w» 
in  consequence  of  thdr  cultivation  that  the  act 
of  worship  received  a  remarkable  extension  ''  (ui 
sup.,  p.  210). 

So  far  from  the  religious  impulse  having  orig- 
inated, as  Grant  Allen  contends,  in  "  the  worship 
of  death,''  it  would  be  far  truer,  if  either  must  be 
said,  to  find  its  source  in  the  thought  of  the  potenej 
and  the  preciousnees  of  life.    This  feeling  expressed 

itself  in  a  great  variety  of  different 

14.  Worship  forms.    One,  to  which  too  much  im- 

of  Lif e-giv-  portance  has  apparently  been  attadied 

ing  Forces,  by  some  modem  investigators,  is  ^ 

symbolic  worship  known  as  phaDidan. 
Phallic  worship,  as  a  separate  and  organised  cult, 
is  extremdy  rare,  in  spite  of  the  temptation  to  use 
it  as  a  cloak  for  unbridled  excesses.  It  is  found,  to 
be  sure,  as  a  phase  of  some  other  cult,  among  many 
savage  tribes  in  America  and  Asia  (and,  as  has  been 
recently  pointed  out,  in  Japan);  but  where  it  at- 
tained its  greatest  devdopment,  among  the  Semitic 
and  Dravidian  races,  in  Greece  under  Semitic  in- 
fluences, or  connected  among  the  Astecs  with  the 
higher  forms  of  nature-worship,  it  put  on  sooner  or 
later  a  symbotic  meaning  as  typifying  the  mysteri- 
ous force  which  renews  the  earth  in  spring  and  pro- 
vides for  the  continuance  of  the  wonderful  thing 
which  is  called  life.  All  over  the  worid,  with  rites 
bearing  at  least  a  superfidal  dmilarity,  the  ddties 
or  spirits  of  vegetation,  on  whom  man  was  thou^t 
to  depend  for  the  food  which  sustained  his  hf e,  were 
worshiped  with  ceremonies  of  which  there  are  curi- 
ous survivals,  no  longer  understood,  in  the  spring 
and  harvest  customs  of  European  coimtries.  like- 
wise, in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  stage,  men 
were  impressed  with  the  need  of  wirming  the  favor 
of  the  great  forces  of  nature — streams  and  foun- 
tains, clouds,  the  sky,  the  sun  and  moon.  Com- 
munion was  sought,  where  posdble,  by  placing  the 
offerings  of  the  worshiper  in  contact  with  the  di- 
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vine  power,  as  by  throwing  them  into  water;  in  the 
caae  of  the  sun,  the  old  principle  of  classification 
suffl;ested  fire  as  akin  to  his  substance. 

Certainly  the  most  widenspread,  as  well  as  the 
most  imp(Hrtant,  of  primitive  relig;iou8  rites  are  those 
which  set  forth  the  public  worship  of  the  tribe  or 
dan.  Robertson  Smith  is  inclined  to  regard  com- 
munal worship  as  the  only  worship  in  very  early 
times.  "  In  antiquity,"  he  says,  "  all  religion  was 
the  affair  of  the  community  rather  than  of  the  indi- 
vidual "  (op.  dt.,  p.  236).  Here,  however,  Daniel 
G.   Brinton   strongly  disagrees  with 

15.  Com-  him,  attributing  to  his  special  re- 
mtinal      searches  among  the  Semitic  peoples 

Worship,  the  general  theory,  which  "  is  contra- 
dicted by  nearly  every  primitive  re- 
ligion known  to  me  ";  and  of  course  it  is  obvious 
that  in  so  far  as  one's  notions  are  unconsciously 
colored  by  records  such  as  those  of  the  Greek  poets 
one  will  lean  toward  the  former  view — ^little  definite 
record  is  likely  to  be  left  of  the  worship  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  of  tiie  small  private  group  of  the  family 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  growth.  Again,  there  is 
often  an  unconscious  tendency  to  depend  on  official 
explanations,  which  are,  in  many  cases,  far  later 
than  the  primitive  rites  for  whidi  they  undertake 
to  account,  and  are  the  work  of  men  who  were 
ashamed  of  some  feature  of  the  rite,  or  who  were  un- 
willing to  confess  themselves  unable  to  give  an 
authentic  explanation  of  it.  It  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  often  they  may  give  only  a  partial  or 
factitious  view  of  their  subject,  while  quite  another 
may  be  the  true  one,  or  may  have  been  held  at  the 
same  time  by  large  numbers  of  people.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  animal-worship  of  Egypt  was  explained 
in  several  different  ways.  The  official  or  priestly  in- 
terpretation varied.  It  was  said  that  the  gods  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  forms  of  beasts  during 
the  revolutionary  wars  of  Set  against  Horus;  or  that 
the  adoration  was  directed  not  to  the  animal  but  to 
the  qualities  which  it  personified;  or  that  the  beast- 
gods  were  memorials  of  badges  (representing  ani- 
mals) borne  by  the  various  tribal  companies  in  the 
forces  of  Osiris.  Apollonius  of  l^ana  is  quoted  as 
holding  that  the  beasts  were  symbols  of  deity,  not 
deities;  and  Porphyry  (De  absHnenHa,  iv.  9)  asserts 
definitely  that  **  under  the  semblance  of  animals  the 
Egyptians  worship  the  universal  power  which  the 
gods  have  revealed  in  the  various  forms  of  living 
nature."  But  these  are  theories  constructed  by 
learned  men  long  after  the  origin  of  the  rites;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  grave  disadvantage  in 
having  no  record  of  what  the  simple  peasantry 
thought  of  customs  in  which  recent  scholars  have 
been  inclined  to  see  "  a  consecration  and  elaborate 
survival  of  totemism."  In  view  of  the  natural  in- 
clination to  concentrate  the  attention  on  public 
acts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Pfleiderer  defines  re- 
ligious cult  as  "  an  utterance  or  manifestation  of  the 
rehgious  consciousness  by  means  of  the  representar 
tive  observances  of  the  community,  whereby  its  as- 
piration for  communion  with  the  divine  attains  ac- 
tual consummation."  Yet,  however  true  the  second 
part  of  his  definition  may  be,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  religious  rites  practised  by  the  in- 
dividual in  perfect  solitude  and  by  the  father  in  the 


midst  of  his  immediate  family  are  to  be  included  in 
any  comprehensive  definition. 

Also,  in  a  period  as  a  rule  far  later  than  the  prim- 
itive (speaking  generally,  about  the  sixth  century 
B.C.),  the  historian  of  worship  is  obliged  to  take  into 
acooimt  the  gradual  formation  of  small  associations 
which  aimed  at  supplementing  the  public  worship, 
or  at  superseding  it.  This  tendency  is  found  even 
in  religions  which  are  swayed  by  animism.    Thus 

among  the  North  American  Indians 
z6.  Associa-  it  led  to  the  formation  of  small  bands 
tional  Cttlti.  to  which  no  one  was  admitted  without 

having  first  undergone  severe  tests  of 
self-control  and  perseverance;  their  members  were 
regarded  as  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  tribe  and 
in  doser  relation  with  the  spirits.  Among  the  He- 
brews, at  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  when,  the  old 
national  religion  seemed  to  have  broken  down,  we 
find  in  the  strange  sacrifices  of  "  unclean  creatures  " 
— swine,  dogs,  mice,  and  other  vermin — ^what  may 
be  considered  as  the  recrudescence  of  a  cult  of  the 
most  primitive  totem  type;  though  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  old  in  that  it  is  practised  now  by 
men  who  desert  the  religion  of  their  buxh,  as  a 
means  of  initiation  into  a  new  brotherhood.  These 
obscure  rites,  says  Robertson  Smith,  "  have  a  vastly 
greater  importance  than  has  been  commonly  recog- 
nized; they  mark  the  first  appearance  in  Semitic 
history  of  the  tendency  to  found  religious  societies 
on  voluntary  association  and  mystic  initiation,  in- 
stead of  natural  kinship  and  nationality  "  (ut  sup., 
p.  339).  Sects  of  this  kind  are  foimd  growing  out 
of  other  higher  religions,  such  as  those  of  China, 
India,  and  Penda;  and  in  a  similar  class  may  be 
placed  the  Hanifites  of  Arabia,  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, the  P3rthagoreans,  Orphics,  and  Neoplato- 
nists  (see  Neoplatonibm)  in  Greece,  and  the  Essenes 
(q.v.)  in  Israel,  with  their  partly  Persian  and  partly 
Greek  affinities;  while  not  a  few  of  the  heretical 
associations  of  the  Middle  Ages — Cathari  (see  New 
Manichsanb,  II.),  Fraticelli,  Friends  of  God  (qq.v.), 
and  the  like — stand  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to 
the  accepted  cult.  In  the  older  stages  of  civilization, 
too,  there  is  a  special  incentive  to  the  formation  of 
such  voluntary  associations  in  the  fact  that  as  a 
general  rule  women  as  well  as  children  were  not 
admitted  to  the  tribal  worship,  and  would  thus  be 
likely  to  welcome  anything  in  which  they  would 
have  more  latitude  (see,  further,  Tbibal  and  Cuii- 
Tic  Mtbterisb). 

But  the  tendency  which  in  ancient  times  led  peo- 
ple to  draw  together  in  such  societies  has  its  roots 
far  deeper  in  human  psychology  than  in  a  mere  wish 
to  have  the  distinction  of  belonging  to  something 
not  open  to  the  great  body  of  the  community  and 
of  possessing  secrets  unknown  to  them.  As  a  general 

rule,  the  official  or  tribal  worship  was 

17.  Joyous  of  a  cheerful  nature.     "  Worship  the 

Character  gods  with  a  joyous  worship,"   says 

of  Primitive  Cicero;   and  this  precept  was  widely 

Worship,    obeyed.    A  superficial  survey  of  Greek 

religion  would  give  the  impression  that 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  it  was  like  that  which  Rob- 
ertson Smith  describes  as  the  type  of  worship  preva- 
lent among  the  earlier  Hebrews,  and  characteristic 
of  thdr  S^tic  neighbors  in  general:   "  univenml 
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hilarity  prevailed,  men  ate,  dranki  and  were  merry 
together,  rejoicing  before  their  god."  The  same 
attitude  of  mind  waa  seen  among  the  Germamc 
tribes;  Qrimm  Bays  {TeuJUmie  Mythology,  Eng. 
tnnal.,  i.  42,  London,  1870)  that  the  religioufl  rites 
of  the  ancient  Germans  were,  as  a  rule,  cheerful, 
and  those  which  were  of  this  nature  were  the  earii- 
est  and  the  oonmionest.  This,  of  oouise,  was  nat- 
ural if  the  first  of  public  rites  was  one  of  joyousness, 
an  invitation  to  the  god  to  be  present  and  partake 
ci  a  repast  spread  for  him  by  his  worshipere.  Pure- 
ly religious  banquets,  festal  commemorations,  and 
thanksgivings  would  thus  make  up  a  large  part  of 
early  rites  among  those  religions  in  which  "the 
habitual  temper  of  the  worshipers  is  one  of  ioyoua 
confidence  in  their  god,  untroubled  by  any  habitual 
sense  of  human  guilt,  and  resting  on  the  firm  con- 
viction that  they  and  the  deity  they  adore  are  good 
friends,  who  understand  each  otto  perfectly  and 
are  united  by  bonds  not  easily  broken."  This  tem- 
per of  mind  may  be  put  down  to  the  ease  with  which 
in  the  childhood  of  the  race,  as  in  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual, troublesome  thoughts  are  cast  off;  but  it 
could  never  have  spread  as  widely  or  lasted  as  long 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  view  that  religion  was  in 
large  measure  the  affair  of  the  community,  and  the 
conviction  that  the  benefits  expected  from  the  gods 
were  of  a  public  character.  In  widely  separated 
regions,  the  mourner  was  ''  unclean,"  excluded  from 
the  worship  of  the  tribe;  as  Robertson  Smith  puts 
It,  "the  very  occasions  of  life  in  which  spiritual 
things  are  nearest  to  the  Christian,  and  the  comfort 
of  rdigion  is  most  fervently  sought,  were  in  the  an- 
cient world  the  times  when  a  man  was  forbidden  to 
approach  the  seat  of  God's  presence." 

It  ia  not,  then,  surprising  to  find  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  later  cults  of  the  private  or  non-official 
kind,  whose  histoiy,  precisely  because  they  were 
non-offidfld  and  more  or  less  secret,  has  filled  far  less 
space  than  the  other  in  literary  records,  an  effort  to 
proiHtiate  or  to  drive  away  supernatural  bmgs 
conceived,  not  as  the  friends  of  the 
x8.Propitia- worshipers,  but  as  hostile,  or  in  some 

toiy  and    way  dangerous.    Skilled  and  scientific 
Apotropaic  investigation  of  these  cults  is  even 

WonUp.  more  recent  than  study  of  the  general 
subject;  but  such  thorough  and  pains- 
taking work  as  that  done  for  one  group  of  them  by 
Miss  Jane  Harrison  in  her  ProUaomena  to  Uie  Study 
qf  Greek  Religion  (2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1906),  and 
tiie  amount  of  new  light  thrown  by  it  on  a  subject 
which  was  supposed  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  known 
fifty  years  ago,  show  conclusively  the  need  of  much 
more  research  along  these  lines.  In  her  opening 
chapter  she  admits  that  one  factor,  and  a  prom- 
inent one,  in  the  Greek  religion  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  was  the  idea  ci  service  (therapeia),  in  whid^ 
there  was  no  element  of  fear;  if  man  did  his  part  in 
the  friendly  transaction,  the  gods  would  do  theirs 
But  the  whole  tenor  of  her  book,  with  its  wealth  of 
pOed-up  instances  and  its  acute  analysis,  goes  to 
show  that  side  by  ade  with  the  worship  of  the  kindly 
Olympian  deities  there  existed  a  whole  mass  of 
colt-forms  which  cipieBBod  awe  and  reverence  of 
q»rit8  or  beings  of  the  under-worid.  Plutarch  pro- 
tests eloquently  against  the  rdigion  of  fear;   but 


Miss  Harrison  has  supplied  sufficient  evidence  tu 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  what  he  r^arda  as  sh 
perstition  (deiMaimonia,  in  its  later  and  unfavor- 
able sense)  was,  in  the  sixth  and  even  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  the  real  religion  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Greek  people.  The  formula  of  this  reiigiaD  a 
not,  like  the  other,  dovldes  ("1  gjve  that  you  vmj 
give  "),  but  do  td  abetu  ("  I  give  that  you  may  go, 
and  keep,  away  ").  The  evidence  conaiats  not  onlf 
in  direct  statements  such  as  that  of  the  ovatar 
Isocrates  (436-338  b.c.),  which  is  worth  quoting  for 
its  direct  completeness:  "  Those  of  the  gods  wbo 
are  the  source  to  us  of  good  things  have  the  title  of 
Olyminans,  those  whose  department  is  that  of  ca- 
lamities and  punishments  have  harsher  titles;  to 
the  first  class  both  private  persons  and  states  oeet 
altan  and  temples,  the  second  is  not  wDrshiped 
either  with  prayers  or  bumt-sacrifices,  but  in  tiior 
case  we  perform  ceremonies  of  riddance"  (Oratio,T, 
1 17) .  His  contemporary  Hato,  in  the  Laum  (717  A), 
arranges  the  objects  of  divine  worship  in  a  regular 
sequence;  first,  the  Oljrmiuan  gods,  together  witli 
"  those  who  keep  the  city  ";  second,  the  underworid 
gods,  whose  share  are  things  of  unhieky  omen; 
third,  the  damoiM,  whose  worship  is  characterised 
as  "  orgiastic  ";  fourth,  the  heroes;  and  fifth,  the 
ancestral  god»~concIuding  the  list  with  living  par- 
ents, to  whom  much  honor  should  be  offered.  The 
classification  evidenced  by  ritual  is,  however,  much 
less  minute;  the  only  recognised  distinctioii  is  that 
bumt-offerings  are  the  meed  of  the  Olymplaiis, 
while  **  devoted  "  offerings  (enagiemoi)  bdong  to 
the  chthonic  or  underworld  gods. 

In  Greece  there  was,  moreover,  a  long  series  of 
ritual  acts  intended  to  propitiate  or  avert  the  pree- 
enoe  of  these  latter — ^the  Anthesteria,  or  spring  fes- 
tival of  the  revocation  and  aversion  of  g^Kwts;  the 
Thargelia,  an  early  summer  festival  of  fiiat-fnnts 

(wngulariy  cognate  with  the  Australiaa 

xg.  The     inUchiuma  for  the  removal  61  taboo  on 

Greek      the  harvest-store);   the  women's  fe^- 

Mysteries,  tivals — ^Thesmophoria,      Arrfaephoria, 

Skirophoria,  Stenia,  and  Haloa — lead- 
ing up  to  the  Eleusinian  mjrsteries,  which  have  ao- 
quired  a  greater  fame  (owing  to  their  adoption  by 
Athens  and  their  later  affiliation  to  the  mysterieB 
of  Dionysus),  but  which  originally  may  have  been 
nothing  more  than  the  Haloa,  or  harvest-feetrral, 
of  Eleusis.  Their  development,  as  shown  by  Jevoos, 
acquires  its  significance  first  from  the  fact  that,  by 
an  exception  wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  antique 
religions  and  strictly  confined  to  an  exceptional  caae, 
the  State  threw  open  to  all  Greeks,  men  and  women, 
bond  and  free,  tlie  national  worship  of  a  national 
god,  and  adopted  initiation  by  purification  (myhU) 
as  ihe  qualification  for  admission  to  a  cult  hitherto 
confined  to  dtisens.  The  opening  of  the  EleuoniaD 
sanctuary  to  the  Athenians  coincided  with  a  wave 
of  religious  revivalism,  which  (spreading  from  Seoh 
itic  territory  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.)  infused  into 
men's  minds  the  idea  of  a  definite  possibility  of  hap- 
piness in  a  future  life,  conditioned  on  a  closer  com- 
munion with  the  gods  than  was  attainable  on  the 
gift-theory  of  sacrifice.  Purification  is  the  keynote 
of  the  worship  in  the  mysteries;  by  the  word  mys- 
tery is  meant  a  rite  in  which  certain  very  saioed 
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thingB  are  exhibited,  which  can  not  be  aafely  seen 
by  the  worshiper  until  he  has  passed  through  the 
prescribed  purifications.    There  foUowed  the  intro- 
duction to  these  mysteries  of  the  cult  of  lacchus, 
and  his  identification  with  Dionysus;    the  dramatic 
performances  held  in  his  honor  (the  fact  of  the  dose 
association  between  the  genesis  of  the  drama,  both 
in  Greece  and  in  western  Europe — ^to  say  nothing 
of  the  curious  parallel  in  the  recently  gained  knowl- 
edge of  Australian  tribes — and   rdigious  worship 
can  only  be  alluded  to  in  passing);  the  spread  of 
the  idea,  so  pregnant  with  results  as  a  preparation 
for  Christianity,  that  this  communion,  with  its 
hopes  of  future  bliss,  was  open  to  all  who  chose  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  grace  offered;  and  the  con- 
ception of  a  religious  community  bound  together, 
not  by  physical  or  political  ties,  but  by  spiritual 
fellowship  and  participation  in  a  common  worship. 
Edward  Caird,  treating  rather  in  the  abstract 
the  evolution  of  religion,   without  much  detail, 
reaches  the  same  point  in  the  development  by  a 
somewhat  different  road.    Tracing  the  growth  of 
the  human  mind  from  the  almost  purely  objective 
view  of  phenomena  which  it  takes  in 
30.  Influ-  its  meet  ignorant  form,  he  says  that 
ence  of  Sub-  "  in  so  far  as  God  is  conceived  as  mere- 
jectivity  on  ly  an  object,  the  worshiper  must  feel 
Worship,    toward  him  as  a  slave,  who  obejrs  with- 
out any  consciousness  of  an3rthing  that 
lifts  him  into  unity  with  the  power  to  which  he  sub- 
mits"; while  later  he  remarks  that  the  gradual 
growth  of  self-consciousness,  subjectiveness  (which 
of  course  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  sense 
of  guilt  and  need  of  purification),  changes  all  this. 
'^  The  later  Judaism  breaks  away  in  the  prophets 
and  peahmsts  from  the  fonns  of  national  worship, 
and  becomes  an  inner  religion  of  the  individual 
heart — ^thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  universalism 
of  Christianity  "  (Etfoluium  of  ReUgion,  i.  190-193, 
London,  1893). 

There  is  no  need  to  give  here  an  extended  treat- 
ment of  Christian  worship,  which  is  abundantly 
illustrated  in  all  its  details  in  other  articles  (see 
especially  Ltfubot;  Mass;  etc.);  nor  is  there  any 
need  to  explain,  still  less  to  apologize  for,  the  re- 
appearance in  it  of  many  principles  familiar  to  stu- 
dents of  the  earlier  history  of  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  race,  although  to  some  unreflecting  minds  the 
conclusions  of  advanced  modem  an- 
31.  Jitstifi-  thropology    have    seemed    upsetting. 
cation  of    There  is  really  nothing  to  wonder  at  in 
Christian    the  adoption  and  consecration  of  cult- 
Analogies   principles  familiar  to  earlier  genera- 
with  Ju-    tions;  the  wonder  would  have  been  if 
d«o-Ethnic  Christianity,  intended  to  take  root  in 
Cults.      a  soil  impregnated  with  the  gez^ns  of 
old  beliefs,  had  utterly  ignored  the 
centuries  of  preparation,  and  had  brought  a  mes- 
sage in  no  wise  recalling  what  had  so  long  been  sa- 
cred to  the  world.    In  dealing  with  what  primitive 
Christian  worship  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  rites, 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  Temple 
service,  which  had  little  direct  influence,  and  that 
of  the  ssmagogue,  which  in  its  four  main  features — 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  chants,  homilies,  and 
prayers — ^was  continued  in  morphological  complete- 


ness by  the  first  Christian  congregations.   In  regard 
to  the  principal  rite  which  was  not  taken  over  from 
the  sjmagogue,  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  dwell  on  the  radical  divergence  between 
the  modem  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  views 
of  its  purpose  and  nature — ^the  former  holding  It  to 
be  a  mere  symbolic  commemoration  of  a  past  hia- 
torio  event,  while  the  latter  regards  it  as  not  merely 
the  representation  in  figure  but  the  re-presentation 
in  actual  reality  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,   and 
the  feeding  of  priest  and  worshipers   with  the 
body  and  blood  of  their  God  (see,  for  the  contrast- 
ing views,  Lobd'b  Supfbb,   IV.,  §§  1-3;    Mass). 
It  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  present  treatment  to 
point  out  that  from  the  whole  pagan  world — al- 
though some  of  the  Jews,  immindf ul  of  the  primitive 
traditions  of  their  fozefathers,   said   skeptically, 
"  how  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?  " — ^the 
doctrine  of  John  vi.  in  its  literal  sense  would  have 
evoked  a  responsive  memory  of  thdr  most  andent 
reU^ous  traditions.    In  like  manner  baptism,  as 
the  means  of  initiation  into  a  volimtary  and  extra- 
national religious  brotherhood,  was  a  ceremony 
familiar  to  the  adherents  of  the  mysteries  among 
the  Mediterranean  peoples.    Some  of  them  had  al- 
ready regarded  their  lustrations  as  not  merely  a 
washing  away  of  old  sins,  but  as  a  spiritual  regenera- 
tion;  and  in  the  rites  of  Isis  baptism  with  water 
was  supposed  to  raise  the  mortal  to  participation  in 
the  divine  nature.     (For  various  parallels  among 
savage  tribes,  showing  the  prevalence  in  primitive 
societies  of  the  idea  of  death  and  rebirth  at  initia- 
tion, see  J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  iii.  424r-446, 
London,  1900;   E.  Crawley,  The  Tree  of  Life,  p. 
57,  ib.,  1905.) 

Worship,  reaching  its  culmination  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, became  from  the  first  a  recognised  part  ci 
Christian  duty.  The  celebration  of  .die  Lord's  Day 
was  from  the  first  in  universal  custom,  as  it  has  long 
been  by  strict  and  positive  law  throughout  the 
Cathohc  Church,  marked  by  participation  in  this 

rite,    including,    besides    the    central 

33.  Bucha-  mystic  offering,   the  presentation  of 

ristic  Wor-  bread  and  wine  by  the  congregation 

ship;  Latria  (a  reminder  of  primitive  cereal  obla- 

and  Dulia.  tions,  preserved  in  the  Roman  rite  as 

late  as  the  ninth  century),  and,  tacitly 
at  least,  the  self-oblation  of  the  worshipers  as  "  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,"  their 
"  reasonable  service  "  (Rom.  xii.  1).  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  litinrgical  reeearches  of  Duchesne 
(Ckrisiian  Worship,  p.  161,  Eng.  transl.,  2d  ed., 
London,  1904)  is  the  distinction  in  the  early  Ordinei 
Romani  between  the  "stational,"  or  public,  and 
the  less  solemn,  or  private,  masses.  To  the  great 
liturgical  assemblies  known  under  the  former  titie, 
all  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  entire  local  chureh 
were  convoked;  and  whether  in  one  of  the  great 
basilicsa  or  in  a  simple  presby teral  church,  whether 
the  pope  or  an  ordinary  priest  was  the  cdebrant, 
the  ceremonies  were  of  an  elaborate  type;  and  the 
entire  function  was  thus  a  reproduction  in  essence 
of  the  ancient  communal  sacrifices  offered  by  and 
in  presence  of  the  whole  tribe.  In  this  place  it  may 
be  well  to  speak  of  the  distinction  (alluded  to  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article)  between  various  foimfl 
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of  veneration  understood  in  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ology. It  is  emphatically  laid  down  that  worship 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  or  what  is  called 
technically  latriaf  is  and  can  be  offered  to  none, 
under  any  circumstances,  but  to  God  alone;  and 
the  supreme  and  perfect  form  of  such  worship,  the 
only  adequate  worship,  is  the  eucharistic  sacrifice, 
in  which  Christ  is  conceived  to  be  both  priest  and 
victim.  The  derived  or  lower  reverence  paid  to  the 
saints  is  known  as  Dulia  (q.v.),  with  kypiBrduliaf  at- 
tributed to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  its  highest 
possible  form. 

In  closing,  it  nuty  be  well  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  ethical  aspect  of  worship,  and  its  results 
upon  the  man  who  offers  it.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Caird  that  religions  of  the  objective 
t3rpe  are  not  wholly  without  ethical  influence 
upon  their  followers.  "  Even  in  a  very  primitive 
form  of  such  religion,  the  gods  are  regarded  as  the 
forefathers  of  the  race  of  their  worshipers;  and  their 
worship  is  therefore  bound  up  with  the 
23.  The  natural  piety  which  unites  the  indi- 
Ethical  vidual  to  his  kinsmen.  So  also  in 
Aspect  of  Greece  and  Rome  civic  patriotism  was 
Worship,  consecrated  by  a  religion  which  com- 
bined the  worship  of  the  gods  with  the 
service  of  the  state.  And  it  may  fairly  be  said  that, 
throughout  all  the  ancient  world,  the  principle  of 
nationality  and  the  worship  of  a  national  god  were 
bound  up  together.''  This,  however,  is  very  far 
from  being  all  that  follows  from  it  as  tiie  subjective 
consciousness  develops.  Rites  of  purification  were 
at  first  conceived  in  a  half-conscious  and  non-moral 
spirit;  but  they  did  not  remain  on  this  low 
ground.  As  the  religious  consdousness  broadened 
and  deepened,  men  saw  more  and  more  clearly  what 
must  be  in  thdr  hearts  as  they  brought  their  gifts 
to  the  altar.  Among  the  Chinese,  worship  wsa 
regarded  as  one  aspect  of  an  exercise  in  good  nuin- 
ners  and  in  human  dignity  through  offerings  and 
through  observance  of  rules  and  respectful  con- 
duct toward  the  great  forefathers  and  divinities; 
and  this  moral  conception  was  a  special  feature  of 
Chinese  worship.  Prayer,  a  very  prominent  and 
well-nigh  universal  element  in  primitive  religions, 
whether  it  appears  as  thanksgiving  by  praise,  or  as 
petition  for  assistance  and  protection,  or,  again,  as 
penitence  for  neglect  of  duty,  can  not  be  sincerely 
offered  without  affecting  him  who  makes  it.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  L.  W.  E.  Rauwenhoff  that 
all  worship  is  of  a  twofold  character.  Man  ap- 
proaches his  God,  and  God  approaches  man.  Thia 
reciprocal  relation  is  suggested  to  Augustine  by  the 
Liatin  word  for  worship;  cuUtu  designates  not  only 
the  adoration  of  the  Deity,  but  the  tilling  of  a  field 
or  the  care  of  the  body  (Serm.,  ccxiii.  9).  The  tran- 
sition is  abrupt  to  a  sage  of  a  very  different  temper 
from  the  African  bishop;  but  Emerson  teaches  the 
same  lesson  of  result :  "  The  happiest  man  is  he  who 
learns  from  nature  the  lesson  of  worship.''  The  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  worship  must  journey  far, 
through  obscure  and  perplexing  paths;  but  at  least 
he  sees  that  worship,  in  its  origin  and  essence,  is  "  a 
striving  after  union  with  God,  and  the  worshiper's 
periodical  escape  from  the  turmoil  of  everyday  life, 
with  its  petty  cares  and  great  soitowb,  its  strife  and 


discord,  its  complete  immersion  in  the  material,  b 
order  that  he  may  for  a  while  breathe  a  hig^her  sue 
purer  atmosphere."  A.  I.  du  P.  Covemas. 
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YrveAtmajm^Reiiaion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptiane^^em  York. 
1807;  D.  O.  Biinton.  RdiQyme  of  Primitive  Peopiee,  Jb. 
1800;  A.  LwDc,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Rdigion,  2  vols..  2d  ed.. 
London.  1800;  idem.  Magic  and  Religian,  ib.  1901;  B. 
Spencer  and  F.  J.  Oillen.  The  Native  Trihet  of  Weeltm 
AtMfralia.  ib.  1800;  idem.  Northern  TrOfOB  of  Cenircl 
AtMfralio,  ib.  1004;  J.  G.  Fraier.  The  Golden  Bongh,  3d 
ed.,  ib..  lOOe  sqq.;  P.  Qaidner.  An  Hielorie  View  of  the 
New  Teetameni,  ib.  1001;  E.  B.  TVlor,  Primitioe  CnUvr. 
2  voIb..  4th  ed..  ib.  1003;  P.  Le  Page  Benouf.  The  Rdig- 
ion  of  the  Ancient  Bgyptiane,  new  ed.,  ab.  1004;  W.  Mann- 
haidt.  Baumkultue  der  Germanen,  new  ed..  Berlin.  1904; 
idem.  Wald-  und  Fddkvite,  2d  ed..  ib.  1005;  R.  H.  Nas- 
sau. Fdiehiem  in  Wed  Africa,  New  Yorik,  1004;  E.  Craw- 
ley, The  Tree  of  Life,  London.  1005;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de 
la  Sauasaye,  Lehrbuch  der  Religionegeaehichte,  3d  ed.. 
Tabingen.  1005;  W.  Kanten,  Origin  of  Worthip,  Waaa. 
1006;  R.  E.  Dennett,  At  the  Bach  of  the  Black  Man  a 
Mind,  London,  1006;  Jane  E.  Haniaon,  Prolegomena  tc 
the  Study  of  Greek  Rdigion,  2d  ed..  Gambiidce,  1008;  F.  B. 
Jevons,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Rdigion,  4tfa  ed^ 
London,  1008;  £.  Weatermarck,  Origin  and  Deoelopmemt 
of  the  Moral  Ideaa,  2  vols.,  ib.  1008;  8.  Reinach«  CvUee, 
mythea,  d  rdigion$,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1008;  idem. 
OrpheuB,  a  General  Hid.  of  Rdigione,  New  York,  1909; 
A.  Le  Roy.  La  Rdigion  dee  primitifs,  Paria,  1009;  R.  R. 
Marett.  The  Threshold  of  Rdigion,  London.  1000;  F.  Gu- 
mont.  Oriental  Rdigions  in  Roman  Paganiem,  Chicago* 
1011;  M.  Jastiow,  Jr.,  AepeeU  of  Rdigioue  Belief  and 
Practice  in  Babt^ania  and  Aeeyria,  New  York,  1011. 

For  Christian  woxship  use:  Bingham,  Originee  (above 
all  usable  for  the  details  and  history);  E.  Marttee.  De 
antiquiM  eocleeia  ritibua,  2d  ed..  4  vols..  Antwerp.  1736- 
1738;  M.  A.  Nickel.  Die  heUigen  Zeiten  und  FeeU  der 
katholiechen  Kirche,  6  vols..  Mains.  1836;  H.  Alt.  Dtr 
chrietlichen  CuUue  nach  eeinen  verechiedenen  Entwickdr 
ungeformen  und  eeinen  einxdnen  Theilen  Autorise4  dargc 
deUt,  Berlin.  1843.  2d  ed.,  2  vols..  1851-60;  J.  G.  Muller. 
Geechichle  der  chridlichen  FeeU,  Berlin.  1843;  K.  L.  Weit- 
ael,  Die  chrietlichen  Paeeafeier  der  drei  a^ten  Jahrhunderten, 
Pforaheim,  1848;  G.  Huyssen.  Die  FeeU  der  ehrieUichen 
Kirche,  2  vols..  Iseriohn.  1850-^;  H.  Abeken.  Der  Gcttet- 
diend  der  alten  Kirche,  Berlin.  1853;  T.  Hamack,  Der 
ehrietliche  Gemeindegotteediend  im  apodoliechen  und  eU- 
katholiechen  ZeitaUer,  Erlangen.  1854;  F.  Probet.  Lehre 
und  Gd>d  in  den  erelen  chrietlichen  Jahrhunderten,  TQ- 
bingen,  1871;  H.  Otte.  Gloekenkunde,  2d  ed..  Leipsic, 
1884;  H.  A.  Kdstlin,  GeechichU  dee  chridlichen  Gattee- 
dienetee,  Freiburg.  1887;  O.  Gialer.  GoUeediend  der  kathl^■ 
liechen  Kirche,  Einsiedeln.  1888;  P.  Kleinert.  Zur  chrid- 
lichen Ktdtue-Zwnd  KtdturgeechichU,  Beriin.  1889;  E.  Dou- 
meigue.  Baeai  eur  Fhietoire  du  cuUe  riformi  principalc- 
ment  au  XVI.  d  XIX.  eiMe,  Paris.  1800;  M.  A.  Gold- 
stein, Gebd  und  Glaube.  Beitrag  eur  ErM&rung  dee  Gcttee- 
dienelea,  Budapest.  1800;  K.  Moser.  Der  Gotteediend  in 
Kirche,  Schtde,  und  Haut,  4th  ed..  Innsbruck.  1801;  E. 
Meuss,  Die  Ootteedienetlichen  Handlungen  in  der  evan- 
gdiechen  Kirche,  Gotha,  1892;  D.  Sokolow,  DareteUueg 
dee  Gctteedienelea  der  orthodox-katholiechen  Kirche  da 
Morgenlandea,  Berlin,  1893;  G.  R.  Crooks  and  J.  F.  Hunt, 
Theological  Encydoptedia  and  Methodology,  pp.  527-^7, 
new  ed..  New  York.  1894;  C.  C.  Hall  and  others,  Chiie- 
tian  Worship,  New  York.  1897;  F.  Lemme.  Wegweiser 
in  den  evangdischen  Ootteedienst,  3  parts,  Braalau,  1897; 
J.  Keating,  The  Agape  and  the  Bucharid  in  the  Bodtt 
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Church,  Londoa,  1001;  H.  Kellner.  Heortolooie  oder  doB 
Kirchenjahr  %md  die  heOiQen  FeaU  in  ihnr  gemJnchaiehen 
Entwiekduno,  Freibuxs.  1001;  L.  Ruland,  OemJiiehU  der 
kirehUehtn  Lnehenf^Ur,  RflgeDsbuis,  1901;  O.  J.  Mehl, 
Die  aehonen  QcUndimuU,  Hambuzs.  1902;  P.  DrewB, 
Studien  zwr  OemAiehU  dea  OcUeadienMea,  4  XMtfte,  Tabincen, 
1902-10;  A.  J.  Bfadean,  Raceni  Diacoveriea  TUuairaHno 
Body  ChrisHan  Life  and  Worahip,  Londoo.  1904;  W.  H. 
Dolbeer.  The  Benediction,  PhiladelphiA,  1908;  O.  A.  J. 
Boos,  The  Value  of  Worahip,  New  York,  1909;  L.  Duchesne, 
Chriatian  Worahip:  ita  Origin  and  BvoluHon,  3d  Eng.  ed., 
London,  1910;  the  literBture  under  GoiaiQN  Pratxr, 
Book  op;  FBAvn  and  FBanvAu;  Ltturgicb;  Pbao- 
TiCAii  TnoLOOT;  Sunday;  also  under  the  articles  on 
the  ethnic  religionB  much  will  be  found  apart  from  those 
works  speoificaUy  noted  above. 

W0RTHIN6T0N,  GEORGE:  Protestant  Episco- 
pal bishop;  b.  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  Oct.  14, 1840;  d.  at 
Mentone  Jan.  7,  1908.  He  was  graduated  from 
Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1860,  and  from  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1863; 
was  ordered  deacon,  1863,  and  ordained  priest, 
1864;  became  assistant  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  1863;  rector  of  Christ  Church,  BaUston  Spa, 
N.  Y.,  1866;  was  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  1868-85;  and  was  bishop  of  Nebraska 
from  1885.    His  administration  was  marked  by  a 

great  development  in  the  affairs  of  the  see. 
Bibuookapht:  W.  S.  Peny,  The  Bpiaeopate  in  Amerieat  p. 
291.  New  York,  1896. 

WORTHINGTON,  JOHN:  An  English  clergy- 
man, known  as  a  member  of  the  school  of  ''Cam- 
bridge Platonists"  (q.v.),  into  whose  inner  life  his 
Diary  and  Correspondence  (ed.  Crossley,  for  the 
Chetham  Society,  Manchester,  1847)  gives  valu- 
able glimpses.  He  was  b.  at  Manchester,  Feb., 
1618;  d.  in  London,  Nov.  30,  1671;  was  educated 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  (6. A.,  1635; 
M.A.,  1639;  fellow,  1641),  where  he  had  Benjamin 
Whichoote  for  his  tutor  and  Nathanael  Culverwel 
(qq.v.)  for  his  friend;  became  a  clergyman  in  1646. 
Besides  several  parochial  preferments,  he  was  mas- 
ter of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  from  1650  to  1660, 
when  he  was  displaced  to  make  room  for  the  resto- 
ration of  a  former  master  who  had  been  ejected  by 
the  Puritans.  He  spent  his  remaining  years  be- 
tween London  and  Lincolnshire,  where  he  held  the 
living  of  Ingoldsby,  of  which  More  was  the  patron, 
and  a  prebend  in  Lincoln  cathedral.  His  original 
work  consists  mainly  of  a  volume  of  Discourses 
(London,  1725),  and  a  smaller  volume  of  MieceUo" 
nice  (1704);  but  he  also  edited  with  great  care  the 
works  of  Joseph  Mead,  from  whom  the  Cambridge 
movement  may  in  a  sense  be  said  to  take  its  rise,  and 
the  SeUd  Diecouraee  of  John  Smith,  one  of  its  most 

important  members. 

Bxbxjoobapht:  Besides  the  literature  under  Cambrxdgb 
PukTONiflTB,  and  under  the  articles  on  the  membexs  of 
that  school,  consult  Worthington's  Diary  and  Correapond- 
enee,  ut  sup.;  Simon  Patrick's  Autobiooraphy,  Oxford, 
1839;  J.  Tulloch,  Rational  Theology  and  Chriatian  Philoa- 
ophy,  iL  420-433,  Edinbuivh,  1874;  DATB,  Ixiu.  40-i2. 

WORTHAN,  DENIS:  Dutch  Reformed;  b.  at 
East  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  30,  1835.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Amherst  (B.A.,  1857)  and  the  Reformed 
Church  Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (1860). 
He  held  pastorates  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1860-63), 
Philadelphia  (1863-65),  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  (1865- 
1871);  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  (1880-83),  and  Saugerties 
(1883-1901).    He  was  debarred  from  regular  pas- 


toral work  in  1871-76  by  ill-health,  and  for  the  next 
four  years  acted  as  supply  to  various  churches. 
Since  1901  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Ministerial 
Relief  Fund  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
In  theology  he  holds  ''to  the  Reformed  faith,  with 
modifications  as  suggested  by  scientific  learning 
and  broader  sympathies."  He  has  written  the  two 
poems  Rdiquee  of  the  Christ  (New  York,  1888),  and 
The  Divine  Processional  (1903).  Several  of  his 
hynms  are  in  current  use. 

WRATH  OF  GOD:    The  Hebrew  language  is  rich 
in  terms  for  ''anger,"  these  picturing  either  the 
inward  fire  of  wrath,  or  its  outward  manifestations 
in  terms  of  animated  physical  life,  specially  breath- 
ing {*anaph)f  then  overflowing  rage,  and  consuming 
fire  (Deut.  xxxii.  19  sqq).    The  anger  of  God  is  kin- 
dled (Isa.  V.  25),  and  he  comes  "to  render  his  anger 
with  fury,  and  his  rebuke  with  flames  of  fire"  (Isa. 
Ixvi.  15);     his  indignation  is  poured  out  (Zeph. 
iii.  8);    and  his  wrath  produces   the    tempest  de- 
scribed in  Ps.  xviii.  7  sqq.    Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
may  be  described  as  par  excellence  the  prophets  of 
wrath.     Nor  is  this  wrath  a  mere  figure 
Old        of  speech;   it  is  real  anger,  manifested 
Testament  not  only  in  its  effects,  but  in  the  divine 
motive    toward    his    creation.     It    is 
the  divine  counterpart  of  human  anger,  and  one 
tacitly  accepted  by  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Old.    The  traditional  view  holds  that  the  first  sin 
and  the  divine  anger  are  correlates,  so  that  man  is 
now  a  "child  of  wrath,"  while  God  has  withdrawn 
far  from  him.     Drop  by  drop  man  must  drink  the 
cup  of  divine  wrath  to  the  dregs,  until  finally  the 
angry  divine  majesty  snaps  the  thread  of  the  life  of 
man  who  selfishly  withdraws  in  sin  from  the  service 
of  God  (of.  Gen.  ii.,  iii.  with  Ps.  xc).    Since  anger 
is  possible  only  when  one  associates  with  another, 
and  since,  after  Yahweh  had  chosen  Israel,  such 
intercommunication  was  possible  only  with  his  own 
people,  and  no  longer  with  the  Gentiles,  whom  he 
left  "to  walk  in  their  own  ways"  (Acts  xiv.  16), 
therefore  the  wrath  of  God  is  generally  spoken  of  in 
the  Old  Testament  only  in  connection  with  human 
interference  in  Yahweh's  personal  relations  with 
Israel.    The  very  basis  of  the  entire  dispensation 
whereby  Yahweh  restricted  his  presence  to  Israel 
and  left  the  Gentiles  to  their  own  devices  was 
his  wrath,  which  led  him  to  deliver  to  death  the 
race  which  had  proved  recreant  to  him  (Gen.  iii., 
vi.,  xi.);    and  this  divine  wrath,  separating  sinful 
man  from  life,  is  typified  in  the  cherubim  and  the 
flaming  sword  at  the  gates  of  Eden  (Gen.  iii.  24). 
All  this  makes  clear  the  relation  of  the  wrath  of 
God  to  his  holiness.     When  man  becomes  sensible 
of  the  separation  between  himself  and  God,  he  must 
seek  to  repair  the  breach,  and  since  repentance  is 
the  object  of  all  divine  judgments,  God  then  re- 
strains his  wrath,  so  that  mention  is  made,  through- 
out all  periods  of  the  Old-Testament  revelation,  of 
the  mercy  and  long-suffering  of  Yahweh.    And  yet, 
the  rendering  of  love  is  not  unlimited  by  the  ckdms 
of  wrath,  and  the  holiness  of  God  must  still  set  up 
a  barrier  against  the  sin  of  man,  so  that  all  who 
draw  near  unworthily  encounter  divine  wrath  which 
is,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  a  devouring  flame  (cf . 
Deut.  iv,  33;  Lev.  x.  1-d).    But  despite  his  sin,  maa 
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may  dxaw  near  to  Ood,  approachiiig  by  meaoB  of 
prayer  and  interoeBBion.  This  was  true  not  cmly  of 
such  men  of  Ood  aa  Abraham  and  MoaeB,  but  alao 
of  the  prieata,  though  even  the  latter  must  bring 
gifta  and  aacrifioea.  Sin  muat  be  "ooYered"  from 
the  aigjlt  of  a  wrathful  Ood,  and  the  kilhng  of  the 
aacrifidal  victim  aymboluea  the  puniahmont  of 
death  which  Yahw^'s  repreaentative  muat  eiaet. 
When  death  or  sickneaa  or  other  diatreesea  approach, 
the  righteoua  cry:  "Rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger, 
neithvchaatenmeinthyhotdiapleaaure"  (Fb.  vi.  1, 
xxxviii.  1);  but  even  when  the  faithful  eiqierienoe 
the  wrath  of  God,  thia  ia  but  tranaitory,  vividly 
contraating  with  the  divine  grace  which  endurea  for- 
ever (Pa.  XXX.  5;  laa.  liv.  7-^8,  Ix.  10).  Intermedi- 
ate between  theee  paasagea  are  thoae  which  repre- 
aent  the  people  of  God,  juat  and  unjuat,  aa  one,  in 
which  the  wrath  of  God  la  aalvation  to  the  f aitMul 
renmant  and  to  the  others  a  consuming  fire  (laa. 
xxvi.  20;  Mic.  vii.  9).  Here  the  wrath  of  God  can 
not  be  aasumed  aa  merely  inatrumental  or  fdgned, 
concealing  the  real  motive  of  love.  The  entire 
earthly  relation  between  God  and  man,  and  espe- 
cially between  Yahweh  and  larael,  ia  entirely  pre- 
paratory and  tranaitional,  and  the  aharp  antitheaia 
between  wrath  and  grace  is  reached  only  at  the  end. 
"Days  of  wrath"  come  in  the  preaent  world  to  indi- 
viduala  and  oonmiunitiea  (Pk>v.  xi.  4);  and  for 
Israel  it  ia  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(Eiek.  vii.  19).  The  "after  time"  brmgs  the  day 
of  the  Lord  and  hia  wrath  againat  the  apoatate,  and 
eapedally  against  the  Gentilea  oppoeed  to  him  and 
larael  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  3&n36;  Isa.  bd.  2,  bdii.  4); 
and  from  the  time  of  Joel  thia  judgment  gradually 
widena  into  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  the  day 
of  the  Lord  ia  resolved  into  a  final  judgment  issuing 
into  an  eternal  dualiam  of  grace  and  wzath  (Isa. 
Ixv.'^lxvi.). 

Tlie  wrath  of  God  ia  aa  prominent  in  the  New 

Testament  aa  in  the  Old.    Christ  is  described  as 

angry  (Mark  iii.  5),  especially  at  the  cleansing  of 

the  temple  (Matt.  xxi.  12-13),  while 

The  New  such  parables  as  those  of  the  talents 
Testament  and  of  the  sheep  and  the  goata  imply 
a  similar  feeling.  The  wrath  of  God 
described  in  the  New  Testament  ia  easentially  eacha- 
tological.  John  the  Baptist  speaks  of  flight  from 
"the  wrath  to  come"  (Matt.  iii.  7);  from  which 
Christ  gives  deliverance  (1  Thess.  i.  10).  Paul 
mentions  a  series  of  sins  that  provoke  the  divine 
wrath  (Eph.  ▼.  3-6;  Col.  iii.  6-6) ;  and  to  him  wrath 
is  the  antithesis  of  justification,  being  the  imputar 
tion  and  punishment  of  guilt  (Rom.  v.  9).  In 
other  passages  it  may  be  imcertain  whether  the 
wrath  mentioned  ia  in  character  eschatological,  or 
general,  embracing  a  combination  of  the  two  with 
alternative  emphasis  (John  iii.  36;  Rom.  i.  18,  iii.  5, 
iv.  16,  ix.  22,  xii.  19;  Eph.  ii.  3,  v.  6;  I  Thess.  ii.  16). 
It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that  theee  paa- 
sages  do  not  exclusively  refer  to  the  eschatological 
idea,  but  alao  allude  to  the  wrath  of  God  aa  essen- 
tially ineaent  in  thia  world.  This  view  also  justi- 
fies the  orthodox  idea  of  the  Atonement  (q.v.),  that 
through  Christ  the  divine  wrath,  which  doomed  a 
ainful  world  to  the  judgment  of  death,  waa  averted, 
and  in  its  place,  mercy,  justice,  and  life  were  brought 


to  mankind  (practically  to  those  who  bdie^e).  By 
its  implications  the  New  Testament  aeema  to  justifj 
the  doctrine  that  Qirist  bore  the  wrath  of  God  for 
man  (cf.  Gal.  ilL  13;  U  Cor.  ▼.  21).  If  to  th^ 
Pauline  utterances  concerning  the  rdatioa  of  the 
death  of  Christ  to  mankind  and  to  death,  the  wages 
of  Bin,  there  be  added  the  synoptic  atatemeots 
regarding  the  death  of  Christ,  who  muat  auffo*  ae- 
oording  to  the  Scriptures,  and  give  his  life  a  ran- 
som for  many  (Matt.  xx.  28;  cf.  Isa.  liiL;  Zeeh. 
xL),  then  it  beoomea  clear  that  the  apoaUdic  Chmch 
waa  convinced  that  Christ  had  turned  away  the 
divine  wrath.  To  this  must  be  added  the  fourth 
Word  from  the  Cross,  the  agony  in  the  garden,  and 
the  numeroua  r^erenoea  of  Paul  and  other  New- 
Testament  writers  to  sacrifice  and  to  prophecy  (es- 
pecially laa.  liii.)  with  referaice  to  Chnst,  all  id 
which  imply  that  the  judgment  of  divine  wrath  for 
a  ainful  world  was  actually  borne,  in  conoentzated 
form,  by  Christ.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  epedfifi 
mention  of  the  wrath  of  God  in  oonnectioEi  with 
the  woris  of  Christ  is  doubtless  due  to  the  lack  of 
anthropomorphism  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
the  wrath  of  God,  except  in  ita  eschatological  aenae, 
IB  used  only  to  denote  the  cauae  of  the  oondenmalioii 
of  fallen  man.  Thia  doea  not  imply  that  the  wrath 
of  Ood  is  not  real,  or  that  it  ia  a  mere  figure  of 
apeeoh  for  the  concept  of  righteous  reoompenae; 
but  the  Oki-Testament  rdatkm  of  Yahweh  to 
Israel  no  longer  existed,  and  the  Old-Teataxnent 
oovenantal  concept  waa  at  an  end.  Tliere  oould 
be,  therefore,  no  such  alluaiona  to  divine  wrath  aa  in 
the  Old  Testament,  except  in  eachatological  pas- 
aages  like  Rev.  xvi.  19,  xix.  15;  and  aince  a  wrong 
connotation  migbt  be  given  to  the  Old-Testament 
concept,  the  phrase  "wrath  of  God"  aeems  to  have 
been  intentionally  omitted  in  the  New-Teatament 
passagea  oonoeming  the  atonement. 

In  opposition  to  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  con- 
cepta  of  God,  Lactantiua  (q.v.)  postulated  not 
merely  the  possibility  but  the  necessity  of  the 
"wrath  in  God'%'  not  alone  because  of  the  divine 
peraonality,  of  which  man's  nature  was  a  pattern, 

but  alao  because  of  the  divine  love, 
Bogouu     since  "he  who  hatea  not,  loves  not" 

{De  ira  Dei,  iv.,  viL;  Eng.  tranaL,  ANP, 
vii.  260-263),  besides  laying  stress  on  the  practicai 
perils  lurking  in  the  denial  of  so  restraining  a  doc- 
trine. It  is  true  that  a  living,  personal  God  is 
unimaginable  without  emotions  and  will,  the  former 
taking  cognisance  of  pleasure  and  displeaaure,  and 
the  latter  acting  and  reacting.  Tliua  wrath 
becomes  an  attribute  of  God,  with  whom  it  forms 
the  conatant  protector  <rf  the  divine  aelf-oompla- 
cenoy  against  all  disturbing  elements.  A  wrath- 
leas  association  of  God  with  others  than  himself  is 
unthinkable,  without  sacrificing  hia  personality. 
A  "natural  side"  to  the  divine  being  (F.  Deiitsach), 
or  a  "dark  background"  or  abyas  (J.  Boehme),  to 
ground  the  possibility  of  God's  wrath,  are  futile 
conjectures;  it  can  come  in  view  onty  in  God'a  inter- 
course with  others,  or  revelation.  The  Fathers, 
biaaed  by  a  philoeophy  which  abhorred  anthrcqw- 
morphic  aspects  of  deity,  and  clinging  to  the  idea  of 
an  impassible  God,  were  strangely  at  one  with  the 
rationalistic  deists,  who  deny  the  divine  wrath; 
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but  their  belief  in  the  true  revelation  of  Qod  and  its 
record  in  the  Bible  foreetalled  the  oonaequences  of 
the  divorce  between  God  and  man  on  the  part  of 
the  latter. 

The  relation  of  the  divine  wrath  to  the  holiness  of 
Ciod  depends  largely  on  the  problem  whether  wrath 
is  an  emotion  with  God  as  with  man.  This  is 
rightly  aflSrmed  by  Lactantius,  when  he  defines 
ajiger  as  ''an  emotion  of  the  mind  arousing  itself 
for  the  restraining  of  faults ''  (De  iraf  xvii.),  a  defini- 
tion followed  by  many  later  theologians.  The 
relation  of  God's  wrath  to  his  holiness  nuty  be  thus 
stated.  In  the  conditions  of  life  created  by  the 
divine  holiness  God  participates  personally  with  his 
feeling  and  self-complaoency.  Any  disturbance  of 
these  conditions  of  life  involves  an  alteration  of  the 
motive  life  and  self-complacency  of  God  who  reveals 
himself  to  and  dwells  among  men;  and  thus  neces- 
sarily not  only  brings  about  an  instantaneous  reac- 
tion, but  results  in  a  personal  defensive  attitude,  a 
personal  antagonism  and  the  withdrawal  of  self  from 
the  disturbing  factor,  and  the  removal  of  the  latter 
from  self.  It  is  not  altogether  correct  to  con- 
sider wrath  as  the  energy  of  divine  justice  in  its 
pwiitive  aspect,  for  the  latter  appertains  to  the 
divine  will,  while  wrath  is  primarily  a  part  of  emo- 
tion and  sdf-sensibility.  Justice  is  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  divine  order;  wrath  with  the 
protection  of  God's  personal  interest.  To  avert  the 
questionable  aspects  of  personal  emotion  and  pas- 
sion, many  theologians  would  seek  for  anger  a  close 
coordination  with  love.  Just  as  an  earthly  father, 
in  punishing  a  naughty  child,  becomes  really  angry 
and  exercises  the  right  of  stem  chastisement,  while 
contemplating  at  the  same  time  loving  intention 
and  hope,  rendered,  however,  only  on  condition  of 
improvement,  so  God  is  at  the  same  time  truly 
wrathful  against  the  sinful,  but  full  of  love  toward 
them  when  they  repent.  In  so  far  as  the  experi- 
ence of  this  wrath  tends  to  produce  repentance,  it 
is,  of  course,  a  means  to  the  end  of  love.  To  man's 
conduct  toward  God  corresponds  God's  conduct 
toward  man.  Partial  separation  and  partial  aliena- 
tion of  man  from  God  entails  the  dual  dispensation 
of  love  and  wrath.  To  these  alternating  prepon- 
derances of  God's  rendering  to  the  individual  cor- 
responds also  God's  attitude  toward  the  obdurate  as 
a  clasB  and  inversely  toward  the  believers. 

By  sin  man  not  only  violates  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed order,  which  oonsequentiy  reacts  against 
him,  but  he  also  invades  the  sphere  of  God's  life 
and  so  conflicts,  as  person  against  person,  with  the 
divine  self-consciousness  as  to  draw  upon  himself 
the  movenient  which  negates  both  him  and  the 
relation  to  God.    The  power  of  life  becomes  a 
power  of  death  and  destruction.    The  first  negation 
of  sin  by  God  followed  the  first  emission  of  wrath 
that  placed  the  sinful  world  universally  under  the 
permanent  sway  of  the  powers  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion (Gen.  iii.).    This  the  New  Testa- 
Sin  and     ment  frequentiy  designates  as  ''wrath 
Atonement  of  God,"  and  it  warrants  the  Church  in 
r^erring  God's  anger  to  original  sin. 
There  are  olimanw  of  this  revelation  of  wrath, 
partly  against  all  mankind  because  of  "ungodliness 
and  imrigliteouHnffWH"  (Bom.  i.  18),  and  principally 


within  the  sphere  of  the  special  covenant,  because  of 
personal  feUowship  between  God  and  man.  A  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn  between  an  objective  wrath, 
which,  pregnant  with  destruction,  lowers  over  a  sin- 
ful world,  breaking  with  fuiy  from  time  to  time,  and 
a  personal  wrath  manifested  by  God  toward  and 
apperoeived  by  individuals.  The  latter  is  felt  in 
proportion  to  the  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  thus 
is  found  especially  among  believers.  Among  these 
the  sense  (^  divine  wrath  may  become  excited  to  a 
morbid  experience  oonfoimding  truth  and  error,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  mystics.  In  the  atonement,  he 
who  places  himself  under  the  wrath  of  God  over  the 
sinful  world,  in  order  to  withdraw  it  from  others, 
must  do  this  by  the  free  ethical  assumption  of  the 
judgment  of  penalty  pending  over  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  he  ia  qualified  to  do  this  who  is 
the  organic  head  of  the  race.  The  coalescence  of 
the  two  produces  the  ethical  mystical  view,  pre- 
sented here  as  the  Biblical.  In  this  substitute  is 
realized  that  toward  which  humanity  aspired  sjrm- 
bolically  by  their  sacrifices,  and  for  which  God  set 
up  a  type  in  the  Old  Testament,  not  only  in  the 
sacrifices  and  prophecies  but  on  the  whole  in  the 
entire  institution  in  which  he  accepted  propitiation, 
whether  through  persons,  acts,  intercessions,  or 
sufifeiing.  As  before  Christ  the  time  of  wrath  was 
indeed  the  time  of  "forbearance"  (Rom.  iii.  25-26), 
so,  inversely,  in  Christ,  the  revealer  of  grace  and 
truth,  the  wrath  and  curse  over  sin  come  first  to 
light  in  the  full  sense;  and  there  is  ushered  in  the 
crisis  continuing  throughout  the  centuries  dividing 
the  human  race  into  "vessels  of  wrath"  and  "ves- 
sels of  mercy,"  until  the  last  day  of  wrath  (see  Day 
OF  THS  Lobd)  shall  bring  the  ultimate  decision.  To 
those  ^o  persist  to  the  end  in  self-estrangement 
from  God,  it  can  mean  only  interminable  separa- 
tion from  him  and  the  divine  life. 

(Arnold  RtaootO 

BiBUOCHLkPHT:  For  diaeuflnons  of  the  Biblical  idea  the 
leader  is  referred  to  the  works  named  in  and  under  Bm- 
ucAL  ^nnoLoaT.  From  the  dogmatic  standpoint  the 
literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  speoiGled  in  and 
under  Dooma.,  Dooiiatics;  and  under  Sin.  Gonsult 
further:  Laotantius,  De  ira  Dei,  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF, 
viL  259-280;  A.  Ritsohl,  De  ira  Dei,  Bonn,  1859  (cf.  L. 
Haug,  DanUUvna  vnd  BewtheUung  der  RiUehTechen 
Theoiooie,  Ludwigsbuig,  1885 — combats  Ritsohl);  idem, 
ReefUfertiotfHf  vnd  Verefihnung,  ii.  119-156,  3  vols.,  Bonn, 
1870-74;  F.Weber,  Vom  Zome  (7ott«t. Erlangen,  1862;  C. 
von  Orelli,  in  ZKW,  1884,  pp.  22-83;  W.  Q.  T.  Shedd,  Doe- 
trine  of  Bndleaa  Puniahment,  New  York,  1886;  J.  Ninok, 
Jeeua  aU  Charakter,  pp.  27-40,  Beilin,  1906;  M.  Pohlena, 
Vom  Zome  Oottee.  Bin  Studie  Hber  den  Einfiuae  der 
gnediiachen  PhUoeopkie  auf  doe  dUe  ChrialenUim,  GAt- 
tingen,  1909. 

WRATISLAW,  albert  HBIIRT:  Chm^  of 
England,  Slavonic  scholar;  b.  at  Rugby  (28  m.  s.e. 
of  Birmingham),  England,  Nov.  5,  1821;  d.  at 
Southsea,  a  suburb  of  Portsmouth,  Nov.  3,  1892. 
He  studied  at  Rugby  School,  and  at  Trinity,  later  at 
Christ  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1844;  M.A.,  1847; 
and  fellow,  1844-53);  became  a  tutor  of  his  college; 
in  1849  visited  Bohemia,  studying  the  Czech  lan- 
guage in  Prague;  was  head  master  of  Felstead 
School,  1850-^55;  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Grammar 
School,  1855-79;  and  held  the  college  living  of 
Manoibier  in  Pembrokeshire,  1877-89,  when  he 
retired  to  Southsea.    From  1850  to  1870  Wratislaw 
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was  deeply  engaged  in  soholastio  work,  and  in  1877 
he  delivered  lecturaa  at  the  Taylorian  Institution  in 
Oxford,  which  were  published  as  The  Native  LU/eror 
iure  of  Bohemia  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  (London, 
1878).  He  translated  from  the  Bohemian  the  iidDef»- 
tures  of  Baron  W,  Wratidaw  of  MUromtz  (London, 
1862),  and  a  number  of  poems  issued  as  Lyra  Cxecho- 
SUnoaneka  (1840).  His  theological  works  embrace 
Barabbae  the  Seapegoatf  and  other  Sermone  and  Die- 
eertationa  (London,  1850);  Hiaiorical  and  Statietical 
Sketch  of  ihe  Slavonic  Proteetante,  in  the  narUi  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  (1861);  Notes  and  Dissertations^ 
principally  on  Difficulties  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Covenant  (1863);  How  Saints  are  made  at  Rome  in 
Modem  Days  (1866) ;  Intercourse  and  Intercommun- 
ion among  Christians,  Rome  and  Enf/iand,  Tufo 
Essays  (1866);  LifCf  Legendf  and  Canonisation  of 
St,  John  Nepomueen  (1873);  and  John  Hue,  The 
Commencement  of  Resistance  to  Papal  Authority  on 
the  Part  of  the  Inferior  Clergy  (1882). 
Bxbuoosapht:  DNB,  IziiL  6S-ee. 

WRBDB,  vrd'de,  WH^UAM:  German  New- 
Testament  scholar;  b.  at  Btlcken  (25  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Bremen)  May  10, 1850;  d.  at  Breslau  Nov.  23, 1006. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Celle,  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  GK)ttingen,  and 
the  theological  seminary  at  Loccum;  became  inspec- 
tor of  the  theological  foundation  at  GGttingen,  1884; 
took  a  pastorate  at  Langenholien,  1887;*  returned  to 
GK5ttingen  to  teach,  1880;  became  extraordinary 
professor  for  the  New  Testament  at  Breslau,  1803, 
and  professor,  1805.  EUs  principal  works  are 
Untersuchungen  sum  ersten  Clementbriffe  (G^ttingen, 
1801);  Ueber  Aufgabe  und  Methode  der  ,  .  .  neutes- 
tamenUichenTheologie  (XS97);  Das  Messiasgeheimnis 
in  den  Evangdien  (1001) ;  Charakter  und  Tendenz  des 
Johannesevangdiums  (1003);  Paulus  (TQbingen, 
1005;  Eng.  transl.,  Paul,  London,  1007);  and  the 
posthumous  VortrOge  und  Reden  (1007);  and  Die 
Entdehung  der  Schnften  des  Neuen  Testaments  (1007; 
Eng.  transl..  The  Origin  of  the  New  Testament^  New 
York,  1010). 

The  two  works  for  which  Wrede  is  best  known,  the 
Messiasgeheimnis  and  the  Paulus,  illustrate  well 
both  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  their  author 
as  well  as  his  services  to  theological  science.  Even 
in  his  first  work  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement,  he 
revealed  himself  as  not  only  a  learned,  careful,  and 
keen-flighted  scholar,  but  also  as  an  independent  and 
thoughtful  critic.  Anew  he  proved  the  value  of 
that  letter  as  a  source  of  knowledge  not  only  for  the 
Roman  community  but  for  the  general  tendencies 
and  needs  of  the  postapoetolic  generation.  His 
interest  was  not  in  the  details,  but  in  the  general 
relations  both  to  the  preceding  and  the  following 
literature  and  events.  So  in  his  treatment  of  New- 
Testament  theology  he  bound  together  religion  and 
theology.  His  Paulus  deals  with  a  side  of  what  he 
regarded  as  within  the  province  of  New-Testament 
theology.  In  all  this  work  he  consciously  limited 
himself  to  certain  lines  of  investigation,  not  because 
he  had  no  interest  in  what  lay  beyond,  but  because 
in  this  chosen  field  he  found  problems  that  required 
answers  which  he  felt  he  must  find  before  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  wider  field,  in  answering,  which,  too, 
he  felt  that  he  was  preparing  himself  for  advance. 


In  his  researches  he  did  not  pennit  himself  to  be 
fettered  by  tradition,  no  matter  what  its  Bource. 
While  he  honored  profoundly  his  teachexB,  he  sub- 
jected himself  to  none  of  them;  he  neither  belonged 
to  a  *'  school "  nor  did  he  build  one.  As  a  teacher  he 
evinced  these  same  qualities,  took  his  work 
nestly,  and  stimulated  his  pupils  to 
patience  and  industry  in  their  labors. 

His  Paulus  is  rather  a  work  of  art  than  a  popular 
book,  thou|[^  it  belongs  to  a  popular  series.    It  does 
not  concern  itself  with  detail,  but  is  a  polished  treat- 
ment of  the  essential  life  and  work  of  the  apostle, 
comparing  that  life  with  the  life  of  Jesus.     In  that 
it  does  not  furnish  a  purely  historical  decision  it 
reflects  Wrede's  subjective  standpoint.    The  author 
regards  Paul  as  the  second  founder  of  Christiaikity, 
the  builder  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoi^,  who  chan^s^, 
by  his  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  the  religion  of  Jesus.    Not  that  he 
charges  Paul  with  a  fault  here,  but  rather  regrets 
that  it  was  Paul  who  did  what  had  to  be  done.    As  a 
check  upon  the  unwholesome  and  panegyrical  expo- 
sition of  the  life  of  Paul,  Wrede's  work  was  valuable; 
but  Wrede  does  not  present  the  entire  Paul  to  his 
readers,  it  is  a  profile  picture  which  he  paints. 
Similarly  in  his  treatment  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
only  one  side  is  presented,  not  a  consideration  of  the 
entire  problem.    A  one-eidedness  of  another  kind 
comes  to  Ught  in  the  Messiasgeheimnis.    To  bring 
up  earnestly  the  question  whether,  according  to  the 
consensus  of  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  conceived  of 
himself  as  Messiah  was  a  great  service  and  as  a  stin^- 
ulus  has  borne  good  fruit.    Since  his  work  investi- 
gation concerning  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  has 
taken  a  new  start.    The  error  of  Wrede  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  overestimated  the  conclusiveness  and 
deliberateness  with  which  the  evangelists  individu- 
ally assumed  one  or  another  of  the  view-points 
possible  in  their  time.    He  worked  too  much  in 
logical  categories,  asked  too  often  why  and  how;  he 
handled  Mark  and  Paul  as  though  they  were  men  of 
our  times. 

In  spite  of  these  defects  his  short  period  of  work, 
shortened  even  beyond  the  actual  time  by  calamity 
and  illness,  was  unconmionly  fruitful.  His  plow 
went  deep,  and  he  scattered  his  seed  b^ond  his 
own  furrow.  (G.  A.  JttucHKR.) 

WRIGHT,  CHARLES  HENRT  HAMILTON: 
Chureh  of  England;  b.  at  Dublin  Mar.  0,  1836;  d. 
in  London  Mar.  22,  1000.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  Ck>Uege,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1857;  M.A.,  1850), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1850  and  ordained  priest 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate  of  Middleton- 
lyas,  Yorkshire,  in  1850-63,  chaplain  of  the  Eng- 
lish diurch  at  Dresden  in  1863-68,  chaplain  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  in  1868-73,  incumbent 
of  St.  Mary's,  Dublin,  in  1874-85,  and  of  Betheeda 
Chureh  in  the  same  city  in  1885-01,  and  vicar  of 
St.  John's,  Liverpool,  in  1801-08.  After  1808  he 
was  clerical  superintendent  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  Society.  He  was  also  Hampton  Lec- 
turer at  Oxford  in  1878,  DoneUan  Lecture'  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1880-81,  and  Grinfekl 
Lecturer  on  the  Septuagint  at  Oxford  in  1893-97, 
besides  being  examiner  in  Hebrew  at  different  times 
to  the  universitiea  of  Oxford,  London,  Manchester, 
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and  Wales.  In  theology  he  described  himself  as 
"evangelical  and  conservatiye,  but  quite  willing 
to  adopt  opinions  based  on  real  evidence  and  not  on 
mere  conjectures  or  hypotheses  of  scholars  however 
eminent."  He  wrote  or  edited  A  Qrammar  cf  the 
Modem/ruAixm^iM^  (Dublin,  1855);  TheBookof 
Genesis  in  ife&rw  (London,  1850);  The  Book  of  RtUh 
in  Hebrew  (1864);  Bunyan'a  AUegorical  and  Sdeet 
Poetical  Works  (1866);  The  Fatherhood  of  Qod,  and 
its  Rdation  to  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ,  and  the 
Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Edinburgh,  1867); 
Zechariah  and  kis  Prophecies  Considered  in  Rdation 
to  Modem  Criticism  (Hampton  lectures;  London, 
1879);  The  Book  of  Koheleth,  commonly  catted  Eede- 
eiastes,  Considered  in  Rdation  to  Modem  Criticism 
and  to  the  Doctrines  of  Modem  Pessimism  ((Donellan 
lectures;  1883);  Biblical  Essays  (Edinburgh,  1886); 
The  Writings  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland 
(London,  1887);  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
(1890);  The  BH)le  Readers'  Mantud;  or,AidstoBibtir 
col  Study  {X%^)\  The  Service  of  the  Mass  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Churches  (1898);  Roman  Catholicism: 
or,  The  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  briefly  exam- 
ined in  the  Light  of  Scripture  (1896;  4th  ed.,  1909); 
The  Intermediate  State  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead  exam- 
ined in  the  Light  of  Scripture  and  Ancient  Jewish  and 
Christian  Literature  (1900);  The  Statutory  Prayer 
Book  (in  collaboration  with  J.  J.  Tomlinson;  1902); 
A  Protestant  Dictionary  (edited  in  collaboration  with 
C.Neil;  1904);  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  other  His- 
torical Essays  (1905);  Danid  and  his  Prophecies 
(1906);  Danid  and  its  Critics  (1906);  and  Light 
from  Egyptian  Papyri  on  Jewidi  Hist,  before  Christ 
(1908). 

WRIGHT,  GEORGE  FREDERICK:  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22, 1838.  He 
was  graduated  from  Oberhn  College,  OberUn,  O. 
(A.B.,  1859),  and  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 
(1862),  after  serving  for  five  months  as  a  private  in 
the  Union  Army  in  1861;  held  pastorates  at  Bakers- 
field,  Vt.  (1862-72),  and  Andover,  Mass.  (1872- 
1881) ;  after  which  he  was  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment language  and  literature  in  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary  (1881-92).  Since  1892  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  the  harmony  of  science  and  revelation  in 
the  same  institution.  He  was  also  an  assistant  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Gieological  Survey  in  1881-82,  and 
in  the  United  States  (Geological  Survey  in  1884-92. 
Since  1884  he  has  been  editor  of  the  BMiotheca 
Sacra,  and  in  addition  to  briefer  contributions,  many 
of  them  devoted  to  establishing  the  harmony  of 
geological  discoveries  with  the  accounts  of  the  Bible, 
has  written  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences  (Andover, 
1880);  Studies  in  Science  and  Rdigion  (1882);  An 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Rdation  of  Death  to  Probation 
(Boston,  1882);  The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible 
(1884);  The  Glacial  Boundary  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky  (Cleveland,  O.,  1884);  The  Ice  Age  in 
North  America,  and  its  Bearings  upon  the  Antiquity 
cf  Man  (New  York,  1889;  5th  ed.,  1911);  Charles 
Grandison  Finney  (Boston,  1891);  Man  and  the 
Glacial  Period  (New  York,  1892);  Greenland  Ice- 
fields and  Life  in  the  North  Atlantic  (1896);  Scien- 
iifie  Aspects  qf  Christian  Evidences  (1896);  Asiatic 
Russia  (1902);  and  Scientific  Confirmations  of  Old 
Testament  History  (Oberlin,  O.,  1907). 


WRIGHT,  THEODORE  FRANCIS:  Sweden- 
borgian;  b.  at  Dorchester  (now  a  part  of  Boston), 
Mass.,  Aug.  3,  1845;  d.  at  sea  near  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  Nov.  13,  1907.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  (A.B.,  1866)  and  the  New  (Hiurch  Theo- 
logical School  (then  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  1868);  in 
1864-65  he  served  in  the  Union  Army  as  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  106th  Colored  Volunteers;  after  the 
completion  of  his  studies  was  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  at  Brid^^water,  Mass.  (1868- 
1889);  and  after  1889  was  dean  of  the  New  Church 
Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  professor  of  history  after  1^S4.  He  was  also 
honorazy  American  secretary  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  after  1890.  In  addition  to  editing 
The  New  Church  Review  after  1893,  he  wrote  The 
Redtities  of  Heaven  (New  York,  1880);  Life  Eternal 
(Boston,  1885);  The  Human  and  its  Rdation  to  the 
Divine  (Philaddphia,  1892);  and  Psalms  from  Swe- 
denborffs  Latin  Trandations  (Grennantown,  Pa., 
1900). 

WRIGHT,  THOMAS:  Church  of  England  lay- 
man; b.  at  Olney  (51  m.  n.w.  of  London), 
Bucks,  May  16,  1859.  ^e  was  educated  at  Buxton 
Coll^^,  Forest  Gate,  London;  since  1882  he  has 
been  principal  of  Cowper  School,  Olney.  Besides 
being  a  trustee  and  the  secretaiy  -of  the  Cowper 
Museum,  formed  by  the  gift  of  tlie  poet  Cowper's 
house  to  the  town  of  Olney  in  1900,  he  is  the  founder 
and  secretary  of  the  Cowper  Society  (founded  in 
1900)  and  of  the  John  Pasme  Society  (founded  in 
1905).  Theologically  he  belongs  to  the  Evangelical 
school  of  the  Church  of  England.  Besides  being 
editor  of  all  works  published  by  the  (Dowper  and 
John  Pa3me  societies,  he  has  edited  the  letters  of 
Cowper  (4  vols.,  London,  1904);  and  has  written: 
The  Town  of  Cowper  (London,  1886) ;  The  Chalice  of 
Garden  (1889);  The  Blue  Piredrake  (1892);  The 
Mystery  of  St  Dunstan's  (1892) ;  The  Ufe  of  William 
Cowper  (1892);  The  Life  of  Danid  Drfoe  (1894); 
The  Acid  Sisters  (poems;  1897);  Hind  Head  (1898); 
lanthe  (1900);  The  Ivory  Coffer  (poems;  1903); 
The  Life  of  Edward  FitxgmM  (2  vols.,  1904);  The 
Life  of  Sir  Richard  Burton  (2  vols.,  1906);  The  Life 
of  Walter  Pater  (2  vols.,  1907);  The  Ufe  of  Colond 
FredBumaby  (1908);  The  Life  of  WiUiam  Huntr 
ington  (1909);  and  Joseph  Hart,  Being  personal 
Memoirs  .  .  .  from  unpMished  Materials  (1910). 

WRIGHT,  WILLIAM:  Orientalist;  b.  at  llallye 
or  Mallai,  on  the  Nepal  frontier,  India,  Jan.  17, 1830; 
d.  at  Cambridge,  England,  May  22, 1889.  He  early 
developed  a  fondness  for  oriental  languages;  studied 
at  St.  Andrews,  from  which  he  was  graduated;  then 
at  Halle,  devoting  his  main  efforts  to  Syriac,  but 
acquiring  all  the  Semitic  languages  together  with 
Sanskrit;  and  lastly  at  Leyden;  was  professor  of 
Arabic  at  University  College,  London,  1855-56;  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1856-61,  lecturing  there 
on  Hindustani;  for  the  opportunity  of  original  work, 
he  held  a  post  in  the  department  of  manuscripts  at 
the  British  Museum,  1861-70;  and  was  professor  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge,  1870-^,  where  he  also  be- 
came a  fellow.  As  a  member  of  the  Old-Testament 
revision  committee  he  had  a  field  for  the  exerdse  of 
his  extensive  scholarship.    His  cooperative  activity 
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yielded  such  f raits  as  the  oriental  aeries  of  the  Patoo- 
graphical  Society,  drawn  up  under  his  editorship, 
and  contributions  to  the  lexical  works  of  Payne 
Smith  in  Syriao,  of  Dosy  in  Arabic,  and  of  Neuhuier 
in  Hebrew.  He  was  an  eminent  teacher.  He 
edited  the  book  of  Jonah  in  four  Semitic  versions 
(1867);  FragmenU  of  the  CureUmian  OaapeU  (1872); 
Fragments  of  the  HomUiee  of  Cyril  of  Alexandriaon 
the  Oospd  of  8,  Luke  (1874);  translated  and  edited 
Caspari's  Orammar  of  the  Arabic  Lanffuage  (2  vols., 
London,  186^-62);    collected  and  edited  Opuacuia 


Arabica  (Leyden,  1859);  and  with  Engfiah 
lation  and  notes  Contrtbutione  to  the  Apoerpphal 
LUerahsre  of  ihe  New  Teetament  (London,  1865); 
edited  sMtniuliBioAApoertfphal  Acta  of  the  ApoeUei 
(2  vols.,  1871);  edited  with  En^Jsh  trandatioQ  and 
nateBTheChrmMeofJoehvatheStyiUeilSiZ);  and 
wrote  Lectures  on  the  ComparaHse  Orammar  of  the 
Semitic  Languages  (Cambridge,  1890);  and  A  Short 
History  of  Syriac  LUerature  Qjondon^  1894). 


B.  L.  Bfluly,  iaJownat  ofOUBewet  A 
Soeitiy,  1889.  pp.  708  ■«!.;  DNB^  fadiL  188-138. 


WRITING  AHD  THE  ART  OF  WRITING,  HEBREW. 


I.  The  Biblical  Statemflnts. 

StatemeQtB  Implying  Euiy  Um 

of  Writinc  (i  1). 
Um  Materiak  Employed  (f  2). 
n.  Infonnation  from  Other  Sounes. 
m.  The   North  Semitic  aad   Eaiiy 
Hebrew  Scripts 

L  The  Biblical  StatementB:    For  an  aoquaintanoe 

of  the  Hebrews  with  the  art  of  writing  in  the  period 

before   Moses    there   are   no   direct   testimonies. 

Thou^  on  the  signet  of  Judah  (Qen.  zzxviii.  18) 

was  engrav^  probably  some  pictorial 

I.  Stat»-    representation,  the  account  in  Gen. 
ments  Im-  zziii.  of  the  transaction  before  wit- 
plying  Eariy  nesses  between  Abraham  and  £^hron 
Use  of      can  only  by  employing  the  aigmnent 

Writing,  from  silence  be  used  against  the  idea 
of  the  possession  by  the  Hebrews  of  the 
knowledge  of  writing.  The  old  name  of  the  city 
of  Debir  was  Kirjathnaepher  (Josh.  xv.  15-16; 
Judges  i.  11-12;  Septuagint,  Kariassophar,  Egyptian 
Bait  tupar  [the  rendering  of  this  is  diisputed:  it  has 
been  interpreted  ''Book-town,"  and  the  claim 
founded  thereupon  that  writing  was  widely  dif- 
fused in  Palestine  and  that  books  were  numerous; 
the  Septuagint  suggests  rather  the  rendering  "town 
of  the  scribe,"  and  this  conve3rs  a  directly  opposite 
meaning]).  The  "officers"  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt 
(Ex.  V.  6)  are  called  in  Hebrew  shotarim;  in  Assyrian 
and  Arabic  the  root  of  this  word  has  the  meaning 
"to  write,"  and  the  coiresponding  noun  in  Aramaic 
carries  the  meaning  "document."  But  does  this 
involve  anything  regarding  the  employment  of  this 
art  among  the  Hebrews  of  that  period?  At  any 
rate,  if  writing  was  diffused  as  an  art  among  the 
Hebrews  of  the  time  of  Moses,  it  can  not  be  reckoned 
a  new  invention.  Moses  wrote  matter  that  was 
legal  (Ex.  xxiv.  4, 7  [in  the  E  record],  xxxiv.  27;  Deut. 
xxxi.  9,  24),  and  historical  (Ex.  xvii.  24  [E];  Num- 
bers xxxiii.  2  [Pp ;  the  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxi. 
22;  cf.  also  Niun.  xvii.  2).  The  priests  wrote  (Num. 
V.  23  [P])  the  imprecation  in  the  water  of  Ordeal 
(q.v.,  §  7);  and  according  to  Deuteronomy  (vi.  0, 
xi.  20,  xxiv.  1,  3)  others  wrote.  The  engraving  of 
names  and  other  words  on  stone  and  metal  is  men- 
tioned (Ex.  xxviu.  0,  36  [P]).  Joshua  is  recorded 
as  having  written  the  law  of  Moses  (Josh.  viii.  32), 
as  having  the  land  of  Canaan  described  in  a  book  for 
purposes  of  allotment  (xviii.  6,  8,  9),  and  himself  as 
writing  certain  matters  in  the  book  of  the  law  of 
God  at  the  assembly  of  the  people  at  Shechem 
(xxiv.  26).  In  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  ability 
to  use  writing  must  have  been  common,  for  a  youth 
caught  by  chance  was  able  to  give  in  writing  to 


North  Bemitie  Seript  (|  1>. 
DeveloimMnt  of  the  AlphiOMl  (|  2). 
XV.  Aimmeie  Varieties  of  Writing  aad 
the  Hebrew  Square  Ghaiaoter 
Tbe  Older  Fonna  (I  1). 


Devetopmeat  of  the  Bqoan  Gha^ 

aetaia  (|  2). 
BaflrBdneai  of  the  SqqapeGhar- 

aoter  (|  3). 
Dooumeataiy  TBttimoay  to  He- 

btew  Setipt  (|  4). 
Pliated  Dooameiiti  (|  6). 

Gideon  the  names  of  seventy-seven  of  the  prinoes 
and  ekters  of  the  wty  (Judges  viii.  14,  margin).    Ac- 
cording to  I  Sam.  X.  26  Samuel  wrote  down  the 
"law  of  the  kingdom."    Poems  like  those  in  Num. 
xxi.  and  Judges  v.  were  certainly  set  down  in  writing 
at  an  early  period;  in  Num.  xxi.  14  are  some  lines  of 
a  poon  cited  from  ''the  bode  of  the  wan  of  the 
Lord";     citations  are  made  from  "the  book  of 
Jaaher "  in  Josh.  x.  13;  11  Sam.  i.  18, 19;  and  I  Kio^ 
viii.  53  (according  to  the  Septuagint— «f.  J.   C. 
Matthes  in  ZATW,  1903,  p.  121,  who  wouhl  read 
in  all  three  passages  "book  of  the  ode"  instead  of 
"book  of  Jasher,"  the  dififerenoe  being  in  the 
position  of  two  letters).    Consequently  the 
tion  of  T.  T.  Hartmann,  W.  Vatke,  and  P.  von 
Bohlen  is  not  defensible  that  not  until  shortly  before 
Solomon,  or  even  later,  was  the  art  of  writing  an 
accomplishment  of  the  Hebrews.    From  the  regal 
period  there  are  numerous  testimonies  to  the  i^ypli- 
cation  of  writing  both  in  public  and  in  private  life; 
such  are  the  letter  concerning  Uriah   (EL  Sam.  xi. 
14),    the   letters   of   Jeiebel   concerning   Naboth 
(I  Kings  xxi.  8, 11);  the  letters  of  commendation  for 
Naaman  to  the  king  of  Israel  (11  Kings  v.  5  sqq.); 
the  roll  of  Isaiah  in  Isa.  viiL  1  sqq.;  the  letter  from 
the  Assyrian  to  Heiekiah  (Isa.  xxxvii.  14),  and  of 
Merodach-baladan  to  the  same  (Isa.  xxxix.  1);  thai 
from  Huram  of  T^re  to  Solomon  (II  Chron.  iL  11); 
witness  of  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  (Jer.  xxxii. 
10);  and  the  recording  of  accusations  (Job  ziii.  26, 
xxxL  35).    Not  altogether  clear  is  the  activity  of 
the  royal  officers  cidled  scribes,  as  under  David 
(II  Sam.  viii.  17),  Sokunon  (I  Kings  iv.  3),  Headdah 
(II  Kings  xviiL  18,  37,  xix.  2),  and  Josiah  (II  Kings 
xxii.  3);    apparently  their  duty  was  to  keep  the 
archives  and  prepare  the  ooireqMndence  of  the  king; 
while  according  to  II  Kings  xii.  11  the  scribe  had  the 
oversight  of  the  money  applied  to  the  restoration  of 
the  temple.    From  In.  x.  19  it  appears  that  in  the 
time  of  that  prophet  a  child  could  write. 

The  material  upon  which  men  goierally  wrote 
was  probably  pap3mis  (II  John  12).  To  be  sure, 
this  is  not  affirmed  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  just  as 
little  testimony  exists  to  the  employment  (assumed 
by  many)  of  dressed  skins.  Cotainly  the  Septua- 
gint is  right  in  so  translating  chartion  and  chartis 
in  J^r.  xxxvi.  (Septuagint  xliii.),  for  it  has  been 
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oorrectiy  remarked  by  Schlottmann  that  the  king 

would  hardly  have  cast  whole  pieces  of  leather  upon 

the  open  firebox  of  the  orient;  and  so 

2*  The     far  as  Num.  v.  23  is  concerned,  one  can 

Katerials   easily  wash  fresh  ink  from  papyrus. 

Employed.  Papyrus  (q.v.)  stiU  grows  in  Palestine 
at  various  places,  as  in  the  marshes  on 
the  coast,  at  Lake  Huleh,  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
lower  down  on  the  Jordan  to  the  Dead  Sea  (cf. 
L.  Fonok,  SlTeiftOge  dwrth  die  bibiitdie  Flora,  pp. 
36  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1900).  Import  of  papjnrus  from 
Elg3^  to  Phenioia  is  authenticated  for  the  eleventh 
century  b.o.  Nevertheless,  the  use  of  rolls  of 
leather  was  so  common  in  antiquity,  that  its  use 
among  the  Israelites  can  weQ  be  assumed.  The  later 
discovery  of  parchment  (Eumenes  11.  of  Pergamon, 
197-158  B.C.)  has  bearing  only  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment (n  Tim.  h.  13).  The  books  were  in  the  form 
of  roOs  (Jer.  zxxvi.;  Esek.  ii.  9,  iii.  1  sqq.;  Ps.  xl.  7; 
Zech.  V.  1  sqq.).  The  writing-instrument  was  a 
stylus  (Hebr.  *et;  Pfei.  xlv.  1;  Jer.  viii.  8;  kakanoa, 
III  John  13)  which  was  brought  to  a  point  by  the 
use  of  the  scribe's  knife  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23)  and  was 
dipped  in  ink  (Hebr.  dyp,  Jer.  zxxvi.  18;  Gk.  mdan, 
IlCor.  iii.  3;  H  John  12;  III  John  13).  The  ink- 
horn  was  called  l^eaeth  haaaopher  (Eiek.  ix.  2,  3,  11). 
The  writer's  equipment  was  earned  in  his  girdle 
(Esek.  ix.).  For  engraving  upon  metal  or  stone 
there  was  in  use  the  iron  stylus  ( Vf  hand,  Jer.  xvii.l ; 
Job  xix.  24);  the  tenn  used  in  Isa.  viii.  1  is  hert^, 
from  a  root  meaning  to  incise  or  engrave. 

n.  Information  from  Other  Sources:  The  dia- 
ooveries  in  the  winter  of  1887-88  at  Tell  el-Amama 
(see  Amarna  Tablbto)  and  the  more  recent  dis- 
coveries at  Taanach  have  in  surprising  fashion 
ahown  that  in  Palestine  about  1400  B.C.,  there  were 
in  use  the  Babylonian  script  and  the  Babylonian 
language,  this  being  employed  not  only  on  the  part 
of  Eg3rptians  and  official  Palestinians  in  reports  and 
petitions  to  the  pharaohs  Amenophis  III.  and  IV., 
but  also  in  communications  from  the  upper-class 
Palestinians  to  the  people  of  the  land.  It  is  con- 
cluded from  these  facts  that  in  that  period  a  script 
better  suited  to  Canaanitio  needs  was  either  not  yet 
available  or  was  not  widely  diflfused  (H.  Winckler  in 
Keairuehrifaiehe  BiUiothek,  vol.  v.,  Berlin,  1896; 
also  in  Schrader,  KAT;  E.  Sellin,  Td  Ta'annek, 
Vienna,  1904).  It  is  unknown  at  which  point  of 
contact  of  Babylonia  with  Palestine  the  use  of  the 
Babylonian  script  became  common.  If  the  theory 
of  J.  Hal^  {Reme  timiHquie,  1904,  pp.  240-248) 
becomes  estfd[>lished,  this  being  that  the  Habiri  of 
the  Amarna  Tablets  were  descendants  of  Casshite 
military  colonies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  think  of  the 
seventeenth  or  the  sixteenth  century  before  Christ 
as  the  period.  That  the  Israelites  after  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  in  any  great  measure  made  use  of 
the  cuneiform  writing  has  no  support  in  actual  evi- 
dence. With  this  would  fall  the  supposition  of 
some  Englishmen  and  of  H.  Winckler  that  the 
Decalogue  was  first  written  in  the  cuneiform  script. 
So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  trace  back  the  course  of 
events,  the  Laraelitee  seem  to  have  used  the  same 
form  of  writing  as  that  discovered  in  June,  1880,  in 
the  Siloam  Inscription  (q.v.),  which  apparently  be- 
longs to  the  time  of  Headdah.    This  is  the  form 


which  appears  on  the  seal  found  in  1904  at  Tell  el- 
Mutasilhn  (Megiddo),  which  reads:  "(seal)  of 
Shema',  servant  of  Jeroboam"  (i.e.,  of  Jeroboam  II.) 
— cf .  £.  Kautssch,  in  MiUheUungen  und  Naohriehien 
dea  deuiadien  PalOtHnarVereinB,  1904^  pp.  1-14. 

HL   The    North    Semitic    and    Barly    Hsbrtw 
Script:    The  writing  just  mentioned  is  essentially 
that  of  the  Moabite  Stone  (q.v.),  the  Sendjiili  in- 
scription, and  the  inseriptioDS  of  Phenicia.  Theseace 
called  North  Semitic  in  distinction  bom 

I.  North    the  South  Semitic,  which  include  the 

Semitic  Sabean,  Minsan,  Safaite,  and  i»t>to- 
Script  Arabic.  The  South  Semitic,  toward  the 
deciphering  of  which  J.  Hal^vy  has 
contributed  a  great  deid,  is  derived  from  the  North 
Semitic  (cf.  the  convincing  discussions  of  M.  Lids- 
bazski  in  his  Bphemeria  fOr  MmUiadie  BpiffrajMk, 
i.  109-123,  Giessen,  1901).  And  yet  some  of  these 
forms  of  writing  show  an  older  type  of  writing, 
standing  nearer  the  Old  Canaanitic  than  does  the 
Sabean  (cf .  F.  PrsBtorius,  in  ZDMO,  1902,  676-^80, 
1904,  pp.  715-726).  With  respect  to  the  age  of  the 
NorUi  Semitic  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  comparison 
with  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  depends  upon  it, 
shows  that  this  most  significant  of  all  inventions  was 
nuide  some  considerable  period  before  the  end  of  the 
second  century  b.c,  possibly  several  centuries  before 
that  end.  This  script  is  found  in  use  by  a  West 
Semitic  (Aiamaio,  possibly  Canaanitic)  people 
which  stood  in  close  contact  with  Egjqit.  For  the 
dose  connection  with  the  Egjqitian  Emmanuel  de 
Roug6  was  the  first  spcmsor,  alleging  the  writing 
from  right  to  left,  the  principle  of  acrophony  (i.e., 
each  letter  formed  after  the  figure  of  some  thing  the 
name  of  which  began  with  the  sound  of  that  letter), 
and  the  writing  of  the  consonants  only.  This  would 
make  the  writing  of  the  Old  Canaanitic  script  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  Old  Egjrptians.  But  com- 
parison with  both  the  hierogljrphic  and  the  hieratic 
writing  seems  to  make  derivation  from  the  Egyptian 
an  untenable  supposition.  Also  to  be  rejected  are 
the  hypotheses  which  derive  the  North  Semitic 
script  from  the  BabyloniaiHAsqrrian  cuneiform 
writing  (Deecke,  in  ZDMO,  1877,  pp.  102  sqq.; 
F.  Delitnch,  EnUtehung  dm  dUealen  SdviifUffsiema 
odar  der  Uraprung  der  KaUaokriftwakhm^  pp.  221-231, 
Leipsic,  1806).  Delitisch,  to  be  sure,  does  not 
derive  the  Canaanitic  writing  from  the  cuneiform  of 
the  period  of  the  invention,  but  frcHn  the  much  older 
pictorial  forms  known  only  to  the  learned  of  the 
time. 

Hie  names  of  the  letters  are  in  great  part  taken 
from  the  names  of  the  things  which  were  used  to 
figure  forth  the  oldest  fonns.  Thus  Ayin  means 
''^e,"  and  E»h  means  ''head."  In  Codex  Vati- 
canus  of  the  Septuagint  (in  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah)  the  names  of  the  Greek  forms  are  given 
as  Aleph,  BSth,  Gimd,  Daleth,  fi,  Ouau,  Zain,  H6th, 
T6th,  I5th,  Chi4>h,  Lamed,  M6m,  Noun,  Samch, 
Ain,  Phe,  TiadS,  K5ph,  RSchs,  Chsen,  Thau.  The 
Greek-Latin  Psalter  in  Verona  has  in  Psahn  cxix. 
a  few  variant  forms,  vis.,  Zai,  Labd,  Nun,  Sameoh, 
Sade,  Res,  Sen. 

With  respect  to  the  history  of  the  North  Sendtic 
alphabet  it  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  letters  arose 
through  differentiation  from  others  (M.  A.  Levyi 
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PhSnuUche  Siudien^  i.  49  aqq.,  Leipdc,  1856;  J. 
Hal^vy,  MUanQea  d'ipiffraj^ie  et  d'ardUoloffie  orien- 
tale,  p.  179,  Paris,  1874).  It  may  be 
2.  Develop-  taken  as  certain  that  li  developed 
ment  of  the  from  h,  s  (samekh)  from  z,  t  from  t. 
Alphabet  It  is  improbable  that  ?  developed  from 
8  if  it  be  true  that  the  meaning  a£- 
signed  to  the  name  of  the  former  is  correct.  It  is 
also  held  in  some  quarters  that  z  and  k  developed 
later.  This  would  leave  sixteen  letters  which  the 
Greeks,  according  to  the  statements  of  their  gram- 
marians, first  received  from  the  Phenicians,  viz.,  a, 
b,  g,  d,  e,  i,  k,  1,  m,  n,  o,  p,  r,  s,  t,  u.  But  the  re- 
mark is  in  place  here  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
North  Semitic  alphabet  ever  had  less  than  twenty- 
two  letters,  to  which  may  be  added  that  the  letters 
which  appear  in  the  South  Semitic  alphabet  and  not 
in  the  North  Semitic  might  easily  be  represented 
from  the  existing  letters  by  means  of  diacritical 
signs  (D.  H.  M Oiler,  Epigraphische  Denkmdler  aua 
Arabien,  p.  19,  Vienna,  1889;  F.  Prsetorius,  in 
ZDMGy  1904,  720  sqq.).  The  arrangement  of  the 
letters  in  the  alphabet  is  witnessed  by  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  in  certain  poetical  pieces,  Ps. 
cxi.,  cxii.,  cxix.;  Prov.  xxxi.  10  sqq.;  Lam.  i.,  as 
well  as  by  the  numerical  equivalents  assigned  to 
them  (Aleph  to  Teth  [Alpha  to  Theto]-l-9,  Yodh 
to  Pe  [Iota  to  Pi]  -  10-80,  etc.).  Variations 
which  appear  in  the  numerical  equivalents  are 
easily  explicable,  while  the  rariations  in  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic  are  secondary.  The  oldest  known 
document  in  North  Semitic  is  the  Moabite  Stone 
(q.v.),  and  belongs  to  the  ninth  century  B.C.  (cf .  II 
Kings  iii.  4  sqq.);  it  contains  essentially  the  same 
forms  of  writing  as  appear  on  early  Hebrew  seals 
and  gems  after  the  eighth  century  (M.  A.  Levy, 
Siegd  und  Oemmen  mil  aram&iachen,  phdnizischenf 
aUhebrtUschen  .  .  .  Inschrifien,  Breslau,  1869;  G. 
A.  Cooke,  TeoU'Book  of  NarthSemUic  Inseription8f 
p.  362,  London,  1903).  The  eight  fragments  found 
in  Limassol  and  Cyprus  mentioned  in  G.  A.  Cooke 
(ut  sup.,  pp.  52-64)  and  Lidzbarski  {Nordaemitische 
Epigraphikf  p.  419)  are  probably  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Of  other  Phenician  inscriptions  that  of  Ye- 
hawmilk,  king  of  Byblos,  belongs  to  the  fifth  or 
fourth  century  B.C.,  and  that  of  Tabnith,  priest  of 
Ashtoreth  and  king  of  the  Sidonians,  belongs  about 
300  B.C. 

IV.  Aramaic  Varieties  of  Writing  and  the  Hebrew 
Square  Character:  From  the  common  North  Sem- 
itic script  there  issued  not  only  the  South  Semitic 
writing  and  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  also  the  Ara- 
maic character.  The  most  important  changes  which 
took  place  here  are  the  opening  of  the  closed  tops 
of  the  letters  and  a  rounding  off  of  many  angular 
forms.  But  the  oldest  of  the  forms 
z.  The  now  imder  consideration  differ  either 
Older  Forms,  not  at  all  or  very  slightly  from  those 
previously  considered,  as  is  shown  by 
the  early  Aramaic  eeaHa  and  the  three  Sendjirli  in- 
scriptions. Of  the  latter,  which  were  discovered  in 
1888-91  at  Sendjirli  in  North  Syria,  only  one  is  pure 
Aramaic — ^the  inscription  of  Banekhubh,  which 
dates  from  the  period  of  Tiglath-Pileser  III.;  both 
the  others  (the  Panammu  inscription,  dedicated  to 
Paziaimnu  by  his  son  Barrekhubh,  and  the  rather 


older  Hadad  inscription)  are  in  the  dtalect  spoken  k 
the  region.  To  the  seventh  or  the  sixth  eenten 
belong  the  inscriptions  discovered  in  1891  in  Nenfa, 
southeast  of  AI^po.  There  is  a  fiftii-oentiirj 
inscription  of  the  priest  ZahnrSheseb  from  Teimaa. 
Arabia.  In  Egypt  were  composed  the  atde  of  ^k- 
kara,  of  the  fourth  year  of  Xerxes  (482  b-c),  now  h 
Berlin,  and  that  of  Taba,  of  the  fifth  or  faixrth  pn- 
Christian  century,  now  in  Gaipentraa.  There  an 
besides  numerous  Aramaic  papyri  written  in  Egypt 
during  the  Persian  period,  of  in^ch  eq>eaal  note 
may  be  taken  of  one  of  the  year  411-410,  pabUahed 
by  Euting  in  Minunrea  .  .  .  ds  Vaead^nie  (Paris, 
1903;  cf.  G.  A.  Gooke,  Text-Book,  ut  sap,,  pp.  205- 
213).  There  are  o^ers  acquired  for  Ehgjand 
by  A.  H.  Sayoe  and  published  by  Cowiey 
[cf.  also  A.  H.  Sayoe,  Aramaie  Papyri  Diacovertd  ai 
Assouan,  London,  1906].  There  are  also  oofna  from 
Tarsus  of  the  fourth  century,  while  from  Ptolemak 
and  Roman  times  there  are  numerous  inscribed  bits 
of  papyri  and  potsherds.  The  same  development  is 
observable  in  ibe  lands  east  of  the  Jordan  and  in  Pal- 
estine. The  inscription  of  Arat:  al-Emir  (half-way 
between  Rabbath  Ammon  and  Jericho),  dating  prob- 
ably from  the  first  third  of  the  second  century  b.c, 
has  the  early  f  onn  of  Asrin,  the  letters  Resh  and  Beth 
are  open  at  the  top,  the  Yodh  has  lost  a  stroke,  and 
He  is  practically  a  square  letter.  The  inscriptioo 
of  the  priestly  family,  the  Beni  Qxyr  (cf .  I  Chron. 
zziv.  15)  at  the  "tomb  of  Jacob"  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  of  the  first  century  B.C.  (earlier  according  to 
E.  Meyer,  EnUtehung  dea  JuderUktans,  p.  143,  HaUe, 
1896),  has  in  four  of  the  six  letters  the  later  fonoo. 
The  dated  Palmyrene  inscriptions  range  from  9  b.c. 
to  271  A.D.,  and  the  rounded  and  free  forms  give  the 
impression  of  ornament.  Entitled  to  mention  here 
because  of  its  extent  and  content  is  the  Palmyrene 
and  Greek  tari£f  of  imposts  and  taxes  of  the  year  137 
A.D.  (cf .  S.  Reckendorf,  in  ZDMO,  1888;  Lidsbarski, 
in  NordaemiHaehe  Epigrapkik,  pp.  463-473;  and 
Cooke,  ut  sup.,  pp.  313-340).  The  Nabatteans 
(q.v.),  though  Arabs,  used  the  Aramaic  script  and 
language  (cf .  J.  Euting,  NabaUiKhe  Inaduiften  am 
Arabien,  Berlin,  1885,  and  Sinaiiiaehe  Inachrtfien,  ib. 
1891).  The  Nabattean  script  was  the  parent  of  the 
Arabic. 

The  Hebrew  "square  character"  arose  from  the 
Aramaic  type  of  writing  in  part  through  distinct 
calligraphic  effort.    In  Palestine,  as  already  seen, 
the  types  existed  beside  each  other  m 
a.  Develop-  actual  use.   General  acquaintance  with 
ment  of     the  type  due  to  Aramaic  development 
the  Square  receives  testimony  from  the  time  of 
Characters.  Jesus  by  his  words  in  Matt.  v.  18, 
where  the  early  Canaanitic  form  <tf  the 
Yodh  can  not  be  in  mind.   On  the  other  side,  it  must 
be  accepted  that  the  Canaanitic  scaript  remained 
fully  known  in  the  second  Christian  century,  for  the 
coins  of  Bar  Kokba  (q.v.)  have  their  inscriptions  in 
this  writing.    Bar  Kokba,  who  i^pealed  to  the  na- 
tional feeling  of  the  Jews,  would  certainly  not  have 
had  recourse  to  a  f oi^tten  script  in  order  to  make 
an  appeal  to  patriotism,  especially  when  that  script 
was  essentially  the  same  as  what  was  used  by  the 
hated  Samaritans.    Testimony  to  the  employment 
of  the  old  form  in  the  second  century  f^pears  in  the 
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Mishna  tract  Yadayim,  nr.  5,  where  the  statement  is 
that  the  Aramaic  in  Eara  and  Daniel  is  sacred;  but 
Aramaic  which  is  written  in  Hebrew  speech  (script) 
and  Hebrew  which  is  written  in  Hebrew,  and  what  is 
written  [de  noiH)]  in  Hebrew  is  not  sacred.  The 
Hebrew  text  (of  the  Old  Testament)  is  sacred  only 
when  it  is  written  in  the  square  character  with  ink 
on  the  skins  of  beasts.  Origen  also  gives  testimony 
to  the  continuance  in  use  of  the  old  character  in  his 
remark  on  Ps.  ii.  2  (in  Montfaucon,  Hexaplorum 
Origenis  qua  8upersimif  i.  86,  Pans,  1713;  in  the 
Benedictine  edition,  ii.  39;  and  in  Lommatzsch's 
edition,  xi.  396,  25  vols.,  Berlin,  1831-18),  also  in  his 
ProLoguB  ffolealiu  (q.v.),  where  he  says  that  the  name 
of  God  is  in  some  Greek  manuscripts  "up  to  this 
day  "  written  in  the  old  characters.  Fragments  of  the 
translation  of  Aquila  from  I  Kings  xx.;  II  Kings 
xxiii. ;  and  several  of  the  Psalms  are  known  in  which 
the  name  of  deity  (the  tetragrammaton  Yhwh)  is 
written  in  the  early  character,  but  evidently  copied 
mechanically  by  a  scribe  who  did  not  understand 
it  (cf.  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Fragments  of  the  Books  of  Kings 
according  to  the  Translation  of  Aquila,  Cambrid^^, 
1897;  and  C.  Taylor,  Hebrew-Greek  Cairo  Genizah 
Palimpsests,  ib.,  1900).  But  this  is  the  last  trace  of 
the  use  of  the  old  forms  of  letters.  The  fact,  so  far 
as  it  is  obtainable,  seems  to  be  that  after  the  quelling 
of  the  revolt  of  Bar  Kokba  the  ancient  script  went 
out  of  use  among  the  people,  and  ceased  altogether 
to  exist  as  a  means  of  writing  after  the  fourth 
Christian  century. 

So  that  some  centuries  before  Christ  the  Aramaic 
forms  began  to  make  their  way  into  Palestine,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Old  Hebrew 
script  was  discarded  by  the  Jews.    The 
3.  Sacred-  explanation  of  this  complete  disappear- 
ness  of  the  anoe  may  possibly  lie  in   an   early 
Square      conception    that    the    Aramaic    was 
Character,  sacred  and  the  old  Hebrew  secular. 
The  passage  ahready  cited  above  from 
the  Mishna  and  other  passages  indicate  that  Biblical 
codices  were  regarded  as  sacred  only  when  they  were 
written  in  the  square  character  with  ink  upon 
leather,  and  were  not  sacred  if  in  the  old  Hebrew 
forms.    But  why  was  this  script  considered  to  be 
sacred?    Testimony  from  the  second  century  is 
important  in  this  matter,  it  being  to  the  effect  that 
Ezra  brought  the  square  character  from  Assyria 
(Palestinian  Talmud,  MegiUa,  i,  71b,  lines  56  sqq. ; 
Babylonian  Talmud,  Sanhedrin,  21b),  to  which  there 
may  be  added  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  (De  XII 
gemmis,  {  63)  to  the  effect  that  Ezra  did  this  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Israelites  from  the  other  peoples,  while 
Jerome,  in  the  Prologus  galeaius^  says  that  ''it  is  cer- 
tain that  Ezra  found  in  use  characters  others  than 
those  now  in  use."    To  be  sure,  this  tradition  is  not 
historical,  since  the  Aramaic  forms  came  in  with  the 
Aramaic  language;    but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
after  Ezra's  time  that  form  of  writing  was  used  in 
making  copies  of  the  law.    The  opposition  to  the 
Samaritans  was  such  as  to  facilitate  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  style  of  writing  different  from  theirs.   From 
various  expressions  in  the  Talmud  (e.g..  Sabbath, 
103-104)  it  appears  that  the  square  character  had 
long  before  reached  its  full  development,  while  the 
forms  as  seen  in  the  manuscripts  and  in  print  are 
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essentially  the  same  (A.  Berliner,  Beitrdge  zur  hdfri^ 
isehen  Grammatik,  pp.  15-26,  Berlin,  1879).  This 
stability  is  explained  by  the  unique  estimate  placed 
upon  the  law  which  was  written  in  these  characters. 
Yet,  without  prejudice  to  the  uniformity  just  as- 
serted, from  the  peculiarities  evident  in  the  Biblical 
codices  it  is  often  possible  to  decide  from  which 
region  a  manuscript  came  and  in  some  cases  to  tell 
those  which  are  by  the  same  scribe  (it  is  easy  to  dia- 
cnminate,  for  instance,  between  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man Biblical  manuscripts).  To  a  far  lesser  degree 
can  one  safely  assert  the  age  of  a  codex. 

Early  witnesses  to  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  script 
in  early  times  are  (a)  inscriptions.  There  are  the 
sarcophagus  of  Queen  ^laddah  (Queen  Helena  of 
Adiabene?);  the  words  thm  gzr  found  in  five  places 
near  Gezer  to  indicate  the  Sabbath  limits;  two  small 
inscriptions  on  sarcophagi   from  the 

4.  Docu-    period  before  135  a.d.  (in  Lidzbarski, 
mentary    Nordsemitische   Epigraphik,    ut   sup.. 

Testimony  table  43);  there  are  inscriptions  on 
to  Hebrew  three  stone  sarcophagi  found  in  1905 
Script  on  the  site  of  the  Syrian  orphan  asylum 
at  Jerusalem,  on  one  of  the  smaller 
sides  appear  Papias  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Hanyn 
and  *byh,  before  each  of  which  is  prefixed  the  adjec- 
tive Hbsny,  written  defectively  and  meaning  ''who 
belonged  to  Beth  Shean"  (i.e.,  Scythopolis),  indi- 
cating that  they  are  of  a  period  prior  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  since  it  is  hardly  likely  that  after  that 
event  people  would  remove  from  Beth  Shean  to 
settle  at  Jerusalem.  The  script  on  these  last  is  very 
like  that  given  in  Lidzbarski  {Nordsemitische  Epi- 
graphik, table  xliii.,  no.  6);  the  Yodh  is  the  smallest 
letter,  and  parts  have  so  fallen  away  that  it  is  not 
unlike  the  Resh  of  the  early  writing.  The  inscrip- 
tion over  the  door  of  the  s3magogue  at  Kefr  Bir'im 
was  written  in  the  third  Christian  century  (also  in 
Lidzbarski,  ut  sup).  To  the  same  period  belong  the 
synagogue  inscriptions  found  in  Palmyra  containing 
the  Shema'  (cf.  P.  Berger,  Hist,  de  VScritiare  dans 
VantiquiU,  2d  ed.,  p.  259,  Pans,  1892) ;  Jewish  cata- 
comb inscriptions  from  Rome  and  Venosa  should  be 
dated  in  the  third  to  the  sixth  centuries  according 
to  Asooli,  while  ten  dated  inscriptions  from  Venosa, 
Lavello,  and  Brindisi  are  of  the  period  810-846  a.d. 
(G.  J.  Ascoli,  IscrizUme  inedite  o  mal  note  greghe, 
latine  dfraiche,  di  arUicki  sepolchri  giudaiche  del 
NapoLHano,  Turin,  1880). 

There  does  not  oome  into  aooount  here  the  epitaph  found 
in  Aden  (given  in  The  Palaographical  Socidy,  FacaimiUa 
of  Ancient  ManuaenpU,  Oriental  Series,  ed.  W.  Wright. 
London,  187&-^,  part  L,  p.  29),  for  to  the  apparent  date 
29  of  the  Seleucid  must  be  piefisced  the  numerals  making  it 
read  1029  (-717  a.d.);  nor  veiy  many  '*  finds  **  of  the  year 
1874  at  Chufut-Kale  in  the  Crimea  by  A.  Firkovitch,  pub- 
lished by  Firkovitch  in  Hebrew  at  Vihia,  1872  [cf.  for  the 
story  JE,  v.  393-394]. 

The  Oriental  Seriee  of  the  PaUeographioal  Society  (ut  sup.) 

contain  facsimiles  of  many  Hebrew  manuscripts:    i.  13.  a 

page  from  a  Hebrew  dictionary  by  Menahem 

ben  Saru^  of  the  year  1091;   i.  14,  the  same 

5.  Printed   from  the  year  1189;  i.  15,  from  Rashi's  oom- 
Documents.  mentary  on  the  Tahnud,  of  the  year  1190; 

ii.  30  has  a  sheet  from  a  work  by  Moses  ben 
Shem  fob  of  the  year  1363-64;  iii.  40-41, 
and  iv.  54  contain  facsimiles  of  Biblical  manuscripts;  iv.  55, 
a  sheet  from  Al-^arisi,  year  1282;  iv.  56,  one  from  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  of  the  year  1288-^9;  v.  68  has  a  selection 
from  Isaac  ben  Joseph,  of  1401;   vii.  79,  a  piece  copied  by 
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EleasAT  of  Woimt  from  EUm  Levita.  161ft.  8.  LandMier, 
Kataloo  der  M>rltUek§n  Bandaehriften  der  k&nioliiehm  BUr 
lU4hA,  Sirattburg,  Stniboii,  1881;  A.  NeubMierhM  pub- 
Ifahod  CakUoo^  of  th€  Hdfrew  MamuaipU  in  tK*  BodUian 
Library  (Oxford,  1886);  O.  D.  Ginsbuii.  A  Smim  of  Fiftm^ 
FaeoimOm  from  Mtunueript  Poqm  of  tho  Btbrmo  B^Mo  wtih 
m  lAtUrvroto  Doaeription  (London,  1807);  idem.  18  Foe- 
mmOn  of  MamueripU  of  tko  HArem  BibU  (1808);  G.  Mat- 
girfkmth,  CataloQua  of  tho  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Manur 
oeripU  in  the  BriHeh  Mueewn  (London,  1800) ;  ef .  his  D*- 
aeripUm  Liat  of  Hdtrew  and  Samaritan  Manuacripta  (1803). 
Other  mAteriftl  to  famished  in  H.  Stnek't  Prophetanim 
poatariormn  eodax  Babylonicue  Petropolitanue  (St.  Petenbuis 
and  Leipeae,  1870);  R.  Hoerainc,  Britiah  M%uawn  KoroiU 
Manvaeripta.  Deaeription  and  Collation  of  aix  KaraiU  Manr 
uaeripta  of  Portiona  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  Arabic  Charaetare 
(London,  1880) ;  FaeaimiUe  of  the  Fragmenta  hitherto  Recovered 
of  the  Book  of  Bedaaiaeiicua  in  Hdnvw  (London,  1001);  M. 
SteiDflchneider,  Catalootta  codicvm  HArmorum  biUiothacm 
lAtoduno-BataocB  (Leyden,  1858) ;  idem.  Die  Hand/achriftenoar^ 
aaichniaaa  dar  hOnioKehan  Bibliothak  au  Bertin,  vol.  iL,  Vet- 
aaiehnia  dar  hAr^iiachan  Handachnftan  (BerUn,  1878);  idem, 
Dia  hArmaehan  Sandachriftan  dar  kOmoHehan  Bof-  und 
StaaidnbliothMs  in  Munehan  (Munich.  1876.  2d  ed.,  1806); 
D.  A.  Chwoleon.  Corpua  inaeriptiontim  Htbraicarum  (Si. 
Petei^afi,  1882)  oontaina  numerous  reproductions  of  He- 
brew manusoripti;  B.  Stede  giyes  as  appendiees  to  his  Oa- 
aehiehta  daa  VbUtaa  larad,  vol.  i.  (Berlin.  1887).  a  number  of 
flommplfls  of  oodioes;  W.  Wickes,  TreofMe  on  the  Aceantw^ 
tion  of  tha  Tweniu-ona  ao-caUad  Proae  Booke  of  the  Old  Tea- 
tameni  (Oxford,  1887)  furnishes  a  facsimile  of  a  noted  Bib- 
Ileal  manuscript  by  Moses  ben  Asher;  A.  Neubauer,  Studia 
Bibliea  at  aedeaiaaHea,  vol.  iii.,  gives  a  number  of  examples; 
and  FacaimHea  of  BMiccU  Manuacripta  in  the  BriHah  Mu- 
aaum,  ed.  F.  Q.  Kenyon  (London,  1000).  A  number  of 
important  eoEamples  of  Hebrew  writing  are  furnished  in 
JQR,  as  foUows:  1800,  pp.  633.  043;  1002,  pp.  44--46,  61; 
1003,  pp.  177  SQQ.,  302,  078  sqq.;  1004,  1  sqq.,  660;  1006, 
123  sqq.,  428,  600  SQq.  (^    j^    StraCK.) 

BiBUOOBarar:  In  general  on  the  invention  and  early  use 
of  writing  oonsult:  J.  L.  Hug,  Die  Brfindung  dar  Bueh- 
ttabenachrift,  ihr  Zuatand  und  fiUhaatar  Oebraueh  im  Air 
terthume,  Ulm,  1801;  U.  F.  Kopp,  Bildar  und  Sehriftan 
dar  VoraeU,  2  vols.,  Mannheim,  1810-21;  J.  Olshausen,  Vd>ar 
dan  Urapruno  daa  Alphabeta,  in  Kider  phQologiachan 
Studian»  1841.  pp.  4  sqq.;  H.  Steinthal,  Dia  Entwickluno 
dar  Schrift,  Berlin.  1862;  H.  Brugsch.  Ueber  Bildwig  und 
BfUwickluno  der  Schrift,  ib.  1868;  H.  Wuttke,  GeaehiehU 
dar  Schrift,  vol.  i.,  Leipeio,  1872;  idem,  Abbildunoan  aur 
Oaachichte  dar  Schrift,  part  1,  ib.  1873;  A.  J.  Evans,  On 
tha  Alphabet  and  ita  Oriffin,  London,  1872;  idem,  in  Amar' 
icon  AnUquary  and  Orient,  1003,  pp.  183-184;  idem,  in 
Biblia,  xvi  (1003).  263-272;  E.  von  Drival.  De  Corigine 
da  rScriiure,  3d  ed.,  Paris.  1870;  J.  C.  C.  Clarke.  The  Semitic 
Alphabet,  Chicago.  1884;  A.  Mauiy,  La  Invention  da  la 
Eacritura,  Madrid.  1801;  P.  Berger.  Hiat,  de  Vicriture  dana 
rantiquiU,  Paris,  1802;  A.  E.  J.  B.  Terrier  de  Laoou- 
perie,  Beginninoe  of  Writing  in  Central  and  Eaatem  Aeia, 
London,  1804;  8.  A.  Fries,  in  ZDPV,  1800,  pp.  263-272; 
I.  Tsylor,  Tha  Biatory  of  tha  Alphabet,  2  vols.,  London, 
1800.  More  special  inquiries  are  set  forth  in:  F.  Delitssoh, 
Dar  Uraprung  dar  KeHachriftaeichen,  Ldaung  der  Frage 
naeh  dar  Bntatahung  daa  ftUeaten  Schriftayatema,  Leipsie, 
1806;  idem,  in  BerichU  dar  kdniglichan  aOchaiachan  Oeedl- 
aehaft  dar  Wiaaenaehaftan,  July  13.  1806.  pp.  167-108; 
H.  Zimmem,  in  ZDMO,  1806,  pp.  667-670;  F.  Thureau- 
Dangin,  RMiarehaa  aur  Forigine  de  FScriture  euntiforme, 
vol.  i.,  Paris,  1800;  I.  M.  Price,  in  Amarican  Journal  of 
Semitic  Languagee,  xv  (1808-02),  145-156.  On  the  Phe- 
nidan  alphabet  cf.  E.  de  Roug^,  Af^motre  aur  Corigine 
igyptianna  de  Valphabet  phinidan,  pvblii  par  J.  de  Rougi, 
Paris,  1874;  F.  Lenonnant,  ^«fa»  aur  la  propagation  de 
t alphabet  phMcien  done  Vaneian  monda,  2  vols.,  ib.,  2d 
ed.,  1876.  On  the  Greek:  A.  Kirehhoff,  Studian  aur  Oa- 
aehiehta  daa  griachiaehen  Alphabeta,  4th  ed..  Oatersloh. 
1887.  On  the  Hebrew:  G.  Biokell,  OutUnea  of  Hebrew 
Orammar,  Leipeic,  1876;  the  Paleographical  Society's 
PobUeatiooB,  ut  sup.,  vii.  87  sqq.,  London,  1882;  and 
Ohwolson,  Corpua,  ut  inf. 
On  Semitic  epigraphy:  Ravua  ahnitiqua  iTipigraphia  at 
liat,  aneienna,  ed.  J.  Hal^vy,  Paris.  1800  sqq.;  M.  Lids- 
banU,  Han^ueh  dar  nordaamitiachan  Bpigraphik  nAat 
auagawOhltan  Inachriftan,  Weunar,  1808;  idem,  Bphamarie 


fUr  aamitiaeha  Bpiantphik,  voL  i^  Qiessen.  1902;  Btpar- 
Uriredipigrapkie  ehnititua,  ed.  C.  dermont-Gannfltto.  Paris. 
1000  sqq.;  Ripartoira  dTipigraphia  aimitiqua  ptAUS  par  ia 
eommiaaion  du  Corpua  inacriptionum  Semitiearum,  ib.  1904 
sqq.;  O.  A.  Cooke.  A  Text-Book  of  North  Semitic  Inaerip- 
tiona,  Oxford.  1003.  cf.  JQR.  1004.  258-250;  noie  abo 
D.  von  Muralt,  Baitrttoa  aur  hArOiaehan  PatOographia,  in 
TSK,  1874. 

With  especial  relation  to  Hebrew  writing  and  the  Bcbk 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  the  works  named  in  aad 
under  Biblical.  iNTBODUcnoif  (cf.  ii.  90  of  this  work: 
contain  matter  of  interest  and  value.  (Consult  further: 
W.  Gesenius.  OeaehiehU  dar  hebrdiachan  Spraeha  und  SchriX 
pp.  137  sqq.,  Leipsie,  1815;  J.  G.  Eichhom,  Binleit^^ta  in 
daa  A.  T.,  vols.,  L  ii..  ff  63-78.  342-377.  4th  ed..  Go<t- 
tingen,  1823;  H.  Hupfeld.  in  TSK,  1830.  parts  2-4.  1S37. 
part  3;  idem.  AuefOhrliehe  hd>rikiaAa  Orammatik,  pp.  7 
sqq.;  B.  Stade,  LehAuch  dar  hAr6iachan  Grammatik.  L  22- 
44.  Leipeic.  1870;  G.  Hoffmann,  in  ZATW,  1881.  pp.  334- 
338;  G.  E.  Merrill.  Story  of  tha  Manuacripta  of  Ika  BibU. 
Boston,  1881;  D.  Chwobon,  Corpua  inacripOamu^m 
BAraiearum,  St.  Petersbuig,  1882;  8.  B.  Driver.  Sotae 
on  tha  HArew  Text  of  tha  Booka  of  Samud,  pp.  ix..  xxiz.. 
Oxford.  1800;  A.  Neubauer,  in  Studia  Bibliea  at  ecdt- 
aiaatiea,  iii.  1-36.  Oxford.  1801;  L.  Blan.  Zwr  Binfuhrw 
in  dia  haUiga  Schrift,  pp.  48-^.  Strasbuig.  1894;  idem,  in 
Oedankbuch  aur  Brinnarvng  on  David  Kaufauaan,  pp.  44- 
67,  Breslau,  1000;  W.  A.  Gopinger,  Tha  BibU  and  it» 
Tranamiaaion,  London,  1897;  C.  D.  Ginsburg.  Introdue- 
tion  to  tha  Maaaoretieo<:ritieal  Edition  of  tha  HArew  BtbU. 
ib.  1897;  F.  G.  Kenyon,  Our  BibU  and  the  Aneiant  Manu- 
acripU,  ib.  1808;  T.  H.  Weir,  Short  Hiat.  of  the  HArrv 
Text  of  tha  O.  T.,  ib.  1800;  E.  N.  Adler.  Abotrf  HArew 
ManuaeripU,  ib.  1006;  JE,  L  430-464.  Further  iUus- 
trative  matter  is  to  be  found  in  L.  Ldw,  Graphiacha  Ra- 
^uiaUan  und  Eraeugniaae  bai  dan  Judan,  2  v<rfs..  Leipsie 
1870-71;  T.  Birt,  Daa  antika  Buehwaaen  in  aeinem  Ver- 
haltniea  aur  Littaratur,  Berlin,  1882;  M.  Steinachneider. 
Vorieaungen  Hbar  die  Kunda  hdtrdiachar  Handaehrifttn, 
deren  Sammlungen  und  Verxaichniaae,  Letpsic.  1897;  K. 
Dslatsko.  Untarauehungan  ^ar  auagewAhlta  Kapitd  daa 
antiken  Buchweaana,  ib.  1000;  L.  Blau,  Studian  awm  aO- 
hdtrAiachan  Buehwaaen  und  aur  bMiachan  IMteraturgt- 
achiehU,  Strasburg,  1002;  idem.  UAer  dan  Binfluaa  daa 
aUhdtrHiadian  Buchweaana  auf  die  Originale  und  amf  die 
OUadan  Handachriftan  der  Septuaginta,  daa  Neuen  Taata- 
menta  und  der  Hexapla,  m  Featadhrift  fikr  A.  Bariiner. 
Frankfort,  1903. 

For  the  coins  and  their  inscriptions  see  under  Mombt. 
On  the  Sendjirli  inscriptions  consult:  Auagraibwntfen  in 
Sendachirliauv«fiihrt,  Beriin.  1893;  D.  H.  MOller.  in  Wiener 
Zaitachrift  fUr  die  Kunda  dee  Morgerdandaa,  1893,  pp.  33- 
70.  113-140,  and  1806. 103.  197;  J.  Hal4vy.  in  Revue  aimi- 
tiqua,  1893.  pp.  138-167.  217-268. 319-336.  1894.  pp.  25- 
60.  304-396.  1896.  pp.  185-187.  1897,  pp.  84-91;  Lida- 
hnreild,  Nordaemitiacha Bpigraphik,  ut  sup.,  pp.  440  sqq.; 
and  Cooke,  ut  sup.,  169-186;  E.  Sachau,  in  SB  A,  Oct. 
22,  1856,  p.  1061. 

WUENSCHE,  KARL  AUGUST:  German  orien- 
talist; b.  at  Hainewalde  near  Zittau  (47  m.  s.e.  of 
Dresden)  Aug.  22,  1838.  His  life  has  been  singular 
in  its  uniformity  and  quietness;  he  was  Oberlehrer 
in  the  girls'  high  school  at  Dresden  from  1869  till  his 
retirement  in  1905.  His  literary  activity  has  been 
very  great,  as  is  attested  by  the  following  (incom- 
plete) list  of  works:  Commentary  on  Hosea  (Leipsie, 
1868) ;  Die  Leiden  der  Meeeiae  in  ikrer  Uebereinsttjnr- 
mung  mU  der  Lekre  dee  Allen  Testaments  und  der 
AussprHchender  Rabbinen  (1870);  Jesus  in  seiner 
SteUung  tu  den  Frauen^  mil  HinbUck  auf  die  Be- 
deutung  dersdben  im  MosaismuSj  im  talmudisehen 
JuderUhum,  und  Chrisienthum  (1872);  [He  Weissag- 
ungendesPropheten  Jod  (1874);  Der  lAensfreudige 
Jesus  der  synoptischen  Evangelien  im  Gegensalze  sum 
Uidenden  Messias  der  Kirche  (1876);  Neue  BeOrdge 
sur  ErtOuterung  der  EvangeUen  aus  Talmud  tend 
Midraseh  (Gdttingen,  1878);  Der  Jerusakmisehe 
Talmud  in  seinen  haggadisehen  Be^andtheilen  •  ,  . 
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in'a  DeuUeh  i&ertraffen  (Zurioh,  1880);  Die  ROlhael' 
toeiahtU  bei  den  HArdem,  mit  HvMick  auf  andere 
aUen  VSlker  (Leipsic,  1883);  an  annotated  trans- 
lation of  the  Talmud  into  German  (1886  sqq.,  this 
being  outside  Bibliolheea  Rabbinica,  a  collection  of 
Midrashim  translated  into  German,  1880  sqq.);  Die 
judieche  LiUeratur  seit  Ahschluas  dee  Kanona  (1891 
sqq.;  in  collaboration  with  J.  Winter);  Midraach 
TehiUim  oder  hoffgadieche  ErkUkrung  der  Pacdmen 
(Treves,  1893) ;  Die  Freude  in  den  Schriften  dea  AUen 
Bundea  (Leipsic,  1896);  Die  NaturbUderaprache  dea 
AUen  Teatamenta  (1897);  Die  Pflamenfabd  in  der 
WeUliUerattar  (Vienna,  1905) ;  Die  Sagen  von  Lebena- 
bautn  und  lAbenawaaaer  (1905);  Der  Sagenkreia  von 
gepreUien  Teufd  (1905);  Die  SchMieU  der  Btbel 
(Leipsic,  1906);  Die  Bilderaprache  dea  AUen  Teata- 
menta (1906);  Monumenta  fudaica  (1906  sqq.); 
Schdpfyng  und  SUndenfaU  dea  eraten  Menachenpaarea 
nach  jCdiaeher  und  moalemiacher  Sage  (1906) ;  Atta 
laraela  LekrhaUen,  Kleine  Midraachim  zwr  apdteren 
legendariachen  Lileratur  dea  AUen  Teatamenta  (5 
vols.,  1907-10);  MeckOta;  Midraach  zu  Exodua 
(1909;  in  collaboration  with  J.  Winter  and  L.  Blau); 
and  Der  Kuaa  in  Bibd,  Talmvd  und  Midraach  (Bres- 
lau,  1911). 

WUERTTEMBERG,  vQr'tem-berH:  Constitu- 
tional monarchy,  the  third  in  sise  of  the  German 
states;  bounded  on  the  east  and  northeast  by 
Bavaria,  on  the  west,  northwest,  and  southwest  by 
Baden,  on  the  south  by  Baden  and  Switzerland;  the 

area  is  7,528  square  miles;    and  the 

History  and  population  (1905)  is  2,302,179.    Of  the 

Statistics,    population  1,580,361  are  reckoned  to 

the  Evangelical  State  Church,  695,808 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  12,053  are  Jews, 
10,726  belong  to  various  sects  or  to  no  church,  380 
are  members  of  churches  of  other  lands.  In  the 
State  Church  there  are  1,187  congregations  with 
1,158  charges,  or  one  charge  to  every  1,368  Evan- 
gelical adherents;  and  there  are  716,564  conununi- 
cants.  In  the  old  duchy  of  Wtirttemberg  the  Evan- 
gelical church  was  connected  by  the  closest  bonds 
with  the  State.  Duke  Uhich  (149^-1550)  intro- 
duced the  Reformation  with  the  aid  of  Erhard 
SchnepfiF  and  Ambrosius  Blaurer  (qq.v.);  organiza- 
tion was  effected  by  his  son  Chiistoph  (1550-68) 
with  the  aid  of  Johann  Brenz  (q.v.),  at  which  time 
the  fundamental  ecclesiastical  law  was  settled, 
including  the  matter  of  the  schools,  while  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  and  the  Wtirttemberg  Confession  of 
1551  were  made  the  doctrinal  standards.  Church 
government  was  arranged  imder  a  collegium  con- 
sisting of  a  consistory  and  a  church  ooimcil,  the  for- 
mer taking  charge  of  the  matters  of  inner  control, 
the  latter  of  the  church  economics,  while  four  (later, 
ax)  superintendents  acted  with  the  collegium.  Hie 
pastors  led  the  local  churches  with  the  aid  of  local 
officers,  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  Under  Johann 
Valentin  Andre&  (q.v.)  further  developments  in 
government  were  carried  through.  When  in  1733 
Duke  Karl  Alexander  went  over  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  provision  was  made  that  whenever 
the  head  of  the  State  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  control 
of  the  Church  should  pass  to  the  highest  governmen- 
tal authority.  The  next  Protesttuit  ruler  was  Duke 
(later  King)  Friedrioh  (1797-1816),  and  in  his  reign 


(1806)  the  three  confessions  were  put  on  an  equality, 
for  which  further  regulations  were  made  under  Wil- 
helm  I.,  1819,  but  the  exigencies  of  the  case  made 
progressive  modification  necessary.  By  the  act  of 
March  28,  1898,  when  the  ruler  belongs  to  any  but 
an  Evangelical  confession,  control  of  the  EiVangelical 
church  passes  to  a  collegium,  composed  of  two  Evan- 
gelical members  of  the  Geheimrat,  the  president  of 
the  Evangehcal  consistory,  the  president  of  the 
national  ssmod,  and  the  senior  general  superintend- 
ent. On  July  16,  1906,  the  six  Evangelical  super- 
intendents lost  their  seats  in  the  second  chamber, 
but  the  care  of  Evangelical  interests  rests  in  the 
first  chamber  on  the  president  of  the  consistory, 
the  president  of  the  Evangelical  synod,  and  two 
superintendents  chosen  by  their  colleagues. 

The  highest  authority  is  vested  in  the  Evangelical 

consistory,  over  which  the  minister  for  churches  and 

schools  has  supervisory  powers.    The  consistory  is 

composed  of  a  president  and  the  requisite  number 

of  clerical  and  lay  representatives;  the 

The  Evan-  chief   court    preacher    and    the    first 

gelical      preacher  at   the  Stiftskirche  are  ex 

Church,  officio  members;  extraordinary  mem- 
bers are  usually  two  general  superin- 
tendents; this  body  has  supervision  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  churches.  Once  a  year  the  general 
superintendents  meet  with  the  consistory  as  a  sjmod. 
Forty-nine  deans  are  subordinate  to  the  consistory. 
The  consistory  has  care  of  education  so  far  as  it 
is  on  a  confessional  basis.  The  coordination  of 
the  sjmodal  and  consistorial  systems  has  been  long 
in  progress  in  Wilrttemberg.  For  a  long  time 
contentment  was  felt  with  the  control  by  the  con- 
sistory. In  1851  the  laity  was  introduced  into 
church  government  through  pastors'  councils,  partly 
elective;  in  1854  came  the  next  step  in  the 
establishment  of  diocesan  synods,  newly  consti- 
tuted in  1901,  consisting  of  the  pastors  and  chosen 
elders  from  the  pastors'  coimcils,  meeting  yearly  at 
the  call  of  the  dean.  The  national  B3mod  was 
created  in  1867,  first  met  in  1869,  established  imder 
new  rules  in  1888,  meeting  every  sixth  year  and  con- 
sisting of  twenty-five  clergymen  and  an  equal 
number  of  laymen  elected  by  the  diocesan  ssmods. 
The  Evangelical  clergy  receive  their  preparatory 
education  for  the  most  part  in  the  four  lower  Evan- 
gelical theological  seminaries  of  Maulbronn,  SchOn- 
tal,  Blaubeuren,  and  Urach;  for  the  higher  theologi- 
cal studies  attendance  at  the  **  Stift "  in  Tubingen 
is  required.  Ordination  comes  with  entrance  into 
the  first  parish  as  ''vicars."  Compensation  begins 
with  400  marks  per  year  with  increases  for  length 
of  service  and  rise  in  position,  and  the  salaries 
range  from  that  to  5,000  marks.  The  form  of 
worship  is  simple — greeting  from  the  chancel, 
silent  prayer  at  entrance,  pericope,  sermon,  closing 
prayer  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  blessing;  to  the 
old  system  of  pericopes  there  was  added  in  1830 
a  second  and  in  1894  a  third  year's  reading  from 
Gospels  and  epistles.  At  certain  celebrations  there 
are  sermons,  and  also  every  fourth  Friday,  while  the 
Reformation  is  celebrated  now  on  the  Sunday  next 
following  Oct.  30. 

Societies  make  their  contribution  to  the  reUgious 
life  of  the  kingdom.    Among  these  are  (1)  societies 
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which  recall  early  Pietistic  tendenciee  such  as  are 
rapresented  at  Hermhut,  which  stress  simple  edifi- 
cation based  upon  the  Bible;    (2)  the 

Societies  Michelians  (see  Hahn,  Johann  Mi- 
and  Sects,  chael),  among  whom  there  is  a  mixture 
of  spectdative-theosophical  teachings 
with  an  ascetic  tendency,  and  withal  a  somewhat 
firm  organisation;  (3)  the  Pregizerians  (q.v.)f  whose 
influence  is  not  altogether  favorable,  indeed  rather 
the  reverse,  to  the  churches.  Among  the  sects 
which  have  entered  the  kingdom  the  Methodists 
take  precedence,  two  bodies  being  represented,  the 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the  Evangelical 
Association;  they  have  their  preachers,  chapels, 
regular  services,  Sunday-schools,  and  literature.  In 
1905  they  nmnbered  5,442.  Other  denominations 
are  Baptists  with  1,832  communicants.  New  Irving- 
ites  with  1,375,  Mennonites  with  277,  and  Friends  of 
Jerusalem  with  244.  There  are  idso  Adventists, 
Mormons,  and  the  Salvation  Army.  In  1905  the 
total  number  belonging  to  various  denominations 
was  10,426. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  existed  in  WCkrt- 
temberg  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  entrance  being  made  through  enlarge- 
ment of  the  territory,  about  500,000 
The  Roman  people  with  650  pastors  being  included 

Catholic    in  what  was  then  entirely  Evangelical 

Church,  territory.  The  basis  of  the  present  or- 
ganization of  that  conunimion  consists 
of  the  bulls  of  Aug.  16,  1821,  and  April  11,  1827, 
the  document  of  May  14,  1828,  and  the  royal  or- 
dinance of  Jan.  30,  1830.  A  new  bishopric,  Rot- 
tenburg,  was  erected  with  Rottenburg-on-the- 
Neckar  as  see-city,  and  the  first  bishop  was 
enthroned  May  20, 1828.  The  constitution  of  1819 
gave  the  bishop,  a  representative  of  the  chapter, 
and  the  ranking  dean  seats  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  This  arrangement  was  abrogated  in 
1906,  when  a  representative  of  the  bishop  and  an 
elected  dean  were  given  seats  in  the  first  cham- 
ber. The  legal  basis  is  now  the  law  of  Jan.  30, 
1862,  a  part  of  which  is  the  provision  that  spiritual 
orders  may  be  introduced  only  by  express  permission 
of  the  civil  government.  As  yet  monks  have  been 
refused  admission,  though  several  congregations  of 
women  are  at  work.  The  nimiber  of  pastorates  and 
other  clerical  positions  among  the  Roman  Catholics  is 
given  as  1,008,  or  one  to  every  690  Roman  Catholics. 

(E.   WlTTICH.) 

Bibuoobapht:  BibMographM  der  roikritemberQitcKen  Oe- 
achichU,  Stuttgart,  1908;  T.  Eisenlohr  and  A.  L.  R«y- 
Bcher,  Sammlung  der  wUrttembergiachen  Kirehengeaetu, 
vol.  ix..  2  parts,  Tubingen.  1834-35;  F.  A.  Hauber.  Recht 
und  Brauch  der  evangeliach-lutKenschen  Kirche  Warttem- 
bergt,  Stuttgart,  1854;  L.  Golther.  Der  Stoat  und  die 
kalKolische  Kirche  in  WUrUemberg,  ib.  1874;  C.  PalmeTt 
Die  Oemeinechaften  und  Sekten  WUrUemberos,  TObingen, 
1877;  O.  Schmid-Sonneck,  Die  evanoeiieche  Diaapora 
WUrttemberge  tmcH  EnUtehvng  und  gegenwArtigen  Beetand, 
Stuttgart,  1879;  K.  HelfiFerich,  Chronik  der  evanodieehen 
Kirche  WUrUemberga,  ib.  1880;  C.  H.  Klaiber,  Urkund- 
Hche  Oeaehichte  der  reformirten  Oemeinden  Cannatatt' 
StuUgart-Ludingtburgt  ib.  1884;  L.  Haug,  Die  evanodr 
iachen  Kirchenatellen  in  WUrttemberg,  ib.  1886;  W.  Claua, 
Wiirttemberoiache  Voter,  2  vols.,  ib.  1887-88;  C.  Rothen- 
h&usler,  Der  Unterffang  der  katholiaehen  Religion  in  Ali^ 
wUrttembergt  Leutkirch,  1887;  E.  Schneider,  WUrttem- 
hergiache  RefomuUianageachichU,  Stuttgart,  1887;  P.  W. 
Keppler,  WUrttemberga  kirchliche  KunatatterthUmert  Roi- 


tenbuii,  1888;  &  vod StdnhflO,  (TMiCMiMd  Fcr/fl^wven 
Hber  dia  KireKaaioam0indan  .  .  .  w  dar  .  .  .  Landaa- 
kinha  WUrttemberga,  Stuttgart,  1800;  WUrUembefviadka 
OaaehiehU,  Calw.  1893;  D.  SchAfer.  WUrtUmbergiacka  Ga~ 
aehiehtaquidUn,  Stuttgart,  1894  sqq.;  Q.  Boewrt,  Daa 
Jntarim  in  WUrttemberg,  Halle,  1895;  T.  Brecht,  DieKhta- 
tarfraga  in  WiMtemberg,  Stuttgart,  1895;  H.  GOntber. 
Daa  ReaHtutionaedikl  von  1629  und  dia  kalhoUacKe  Rea- 
tauroHon  Alturirtemberga,  ib.  1901;  M.  Ersbeiger.  Due 
SakvlariaaHon  in  WiMtemberg  von  1802-10,  ib.  1902;  £. 
Kalb,  Kirchen  und  SdOen  der  Gegenwart,  2d  ed.,  ib.  1907; 
C.  Kolb,  Dia  AufkUarung  in  der  wttrttetnibargiaehan  Kirdu, 
ib.  1908. 

WUERTTBMBERG  SUMMARIES.     See  Bibles, 

Annotated. 

WUERZBURG,    vOrtsliurH,    BISHOPRIC    OF: 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  sees  of  central  Germany. 
Originally  a  part  of  the  Thuringian  kingdom,  the 
district  fli>out  the  central  course  of  the  Main  became 
Prankish  by  the  victory  of  Theuderich  I.  in  531,  and 
the  Thuringian  forest  became  the  boimdary  between 
the  Franks  and  Thuringians.  The  region  was 
thinly  poptdated  and  wholly  by  non-Christians  imtil 
the  Frankish  immigration.  The  bishop  of  M&inz 
seems  to  have  claimed  jurisdiction  over  it  in  the 
seventh  century;  under  Dagobert  (623-634)  it  was 
closely  connected  with  his  kingdom,  but  he  made  it 
a  duchy,  and  under  his  successor  Sigibert  III.  it 
separated  from  the  kingdom.  Celtic  missionaries 
worked  there  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
centiuy  it  was  partly  Christianized,  but  not  organ- 
ized ecclesiastically,  though  there  were  a  number  of 
monasteries  of  Frankish  origin.  Through  the  ac- 
tivities of  St.  Boniface  (q.v.)  after  719  the  remains 
of  heathenism  were  eradicated  and  ecclesiastical 
organization  was  effected  in  741.  The  first  bishop 
was  his  pupil  Burchard,  who  had  followed  him  from 
Ekiglaad,  and  the  see  was  constituted  by  Pope 
Zachanas  Apr.  1,  743,  since  which  time  it  has  con- 
tinued to  exist.  The  land  of  the  Wends  was  for- 
merly included  within  the  limits  of  the  diocese,  but 
was  separated  when  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg  was 
instituted  (q.v.;    1007).  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are  Monumanta  Boica,  vols,  xxxvii.- 
zlv.,  Munich,  1864  sqq.;  the  "  Annals "  and  "  Chron- 
icles "  of  WOrsburK,  in  MGH,  Script.,  vols,  ii  (1829).  vi 
(1844),  xvi  (1859).  zxiv  (1879),  also  the  list  of  bishops  in 
xiii  (1881).  337-340;  Wirtembergiacha  Urkundenbueh,  8 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1849  sqq.;  J.  P.  von  Ludewis.  Geachiekta- 
aehreiber  von  dam  Biadkoftkum  WUrAurg,  Leipsic,  1713; 
J.  Qropp,  CoUactio  noviaaima  acriptorum  at  reru)in  Wirce- 
burgenaium,  2  vols..  Frankfort,  1741-44.  Consult  further: 
J.  Q.  von  Eckart,  Commentarii  de  rtbua  .  .  .  epiaoop&rum 
Wircd>eTgenaium,  2  vols.,  WOrsbuiK,  1729;  A  Ussermann, 
Bpiaoopatua  Wirciburgenais,  St.  Blasien,  1794;  F.  Stein. 
Geachiehta  Frankena,  2  vols.,  Schweinfurt,  1883-^6;  J. 
Hofmann,  Dm  HeUigen  ttnd  Sdigen  daa  Biathuma  WOrx- 
burg,  WOnburg,  1889;  F.  J.  B.  Stamminger,  Franamia 
Sacra,  3  parts.  Warsbuig.  1889-97;  J.  Baier,  Geachickie 
der  baiden  Karmeiitenkldater  in  WUrtburg,  ib.  1902;  S. 
Q&bl.  WUraburg,  5th  ed.,  ib.,  1904;  A.  F.  Ludwig,  Weih- 
biachof  Zirkd  von  WUraburg,  2  vols.,  Padeibom  1904-06; 
K.  Wild.  Staat  und  Wirtachaft  in  den  Biatikmem  Wure- 
burg  und  Bamberg,  .  .  .  1729-46,  Heidelbeig.  1906;  Rett- 
beigi  K.D,  ii.  313  sqq.;   Hauok,  KD,  vols.  i-iv. 

WXJLFRAM :  Bishop  of  Sens  near  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century.  Little  is  known  of  him  except  that 
his  relics  were  raised  in  704,  the  probability  being 
that  he  died  in  695.  Two  biographies  exist,  a 
shorter  one  in  ASB,  March,  iii.  143  sqq.,  the  otiier 
and  longer  in  ASM,  iii.  1,  pp.  340  sqq.  It  was  ksDg 
thought  that  the  second  arose  from  the  first  thioug)i 
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interpolation,  the  first  containing  nothing  impos- 
sible of  belief,  apart  from  the  miracles.  But  Levison 
{NA,  XXV.  601  sqq.)  has  shown  that  the  shorter  is 
but  a  condensation  of  the  first  or  an  excerpt  from  it, 
and  that  neither  is  a  primary  source. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  early  material  is  collected  m  A8B, 
Mar.,  iii.  143-165.  Consult:  HuUrire  litUraire  tU  la 
France,  vii.  512;  A.  Kluit,  Nwn  3.  W%dfrannua  .  .  . 
rtQem  aqua  hapHmni  initiare  potuitt  in  his  Hiai.  critica 
oomUatua  HMandia  H  Zedandia,  i.  2,  pp.  1  sqq.,  Mid- 
delburg,  1777;  J.  Qhesqui^re,  Acta  aanetorttm  Bdgii^  vi. 
485  sqq.,  Brussels,  1794;  L.  M.  Duru,  BiblioOikque  h%9- 
torique  de  CYonne,  i.  184-188,  Auxerre,  1850;  A.  Thijm, 
Der  heUioe  WtUibrord,  pp.  94  sqq.,  MOnster.  1863;  G.  La 
Vieille,  Altr^S  de  la  vie  .  .  .  de  S.  Wtdfran,  Rouen.  1876; 
W.  Glaister,  Life  and  Timee  of  St.  Wulfram,  London.  1878; 
A.  Molinier,  Lea  Sottreee  de  Fhiet.  de  France^  i.  140-141, 
Paris,  1901;  Legris,  in  Analeeta  BoUandiana,  xvii.  287 
sqq.;  Levison,  in  NA,  zxv.  601  sqq.;  Rettbog*  i^^>  ii* 
514-517;  DCS,  tv.  1195;   KL,  zii.  1810-11. 

WULFSTAH:  Bishop  of  Worcester;  b.  at  Long 
Itchington  (a  village  near  Warwick)  in  or  before 
1012;  d.  at  Worcester  Jan.  18,  1095.  Educated  in 
the  monastic  schools  at  Evesham  and  Peterborough, 
he  was  ordained  between  1033  and  1038,  and,  pre- 
ferring the  regular  to  the  secular  clergy,  he  was 
professed  in  the  cathedral  monastery,  where  he  ulti- 
mately rose  to  be  prior.  After  considerable  reluc- 
tance, due  to  his  excessive  modesty,  Wulfstan  was 
consecrated,  Sept.  8,  1062,  bishop  of  Worcester  by 
Aldred,  archbishop  of  York,  who  had  been  obliged 
by  the  pope  to  promise  to  resign  the  see  of  Worces- 
ter. Despite  this,  it  was  some  time  before  Wulfstan 
could  induce  Aldred  to  resign  the  temporalities  of 
the  diocese,  and  even  then  the  archbishop  retained 
no  less  than  twelve  estates  properly  belonging  to  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester.  After  the  successful  issue 
of  the  Norman  invasion,  Wulfstan  made  his  sub- 
mission to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  at  the  coun- 
cil of  1070  again  petitioned  for  the  possession  of 
the  estates,  which  were  in  the  royal  possession 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  archdiocese  of  York  in 
consequence  of  Aldred's  death.  Two  years  later 
the  request  was  granted  through  the  influence  of 
Lanfranc  (q.v.),  although  this  prelate  had  at  first 
sought  to  have  Wulfstan  deprived  of  his  see  be- 
cause of  insufficient  education.  The  bishop  of 
Worcester  ultimately  became  the  friend  of  the 
new  archbishop  of  York,  Thomas,  as  well,  despite 
the  fact  that  Worcester  had  been  detached  from 
the  province  of  York,  probably  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Wulfstan,  and  had  been  transferred  to  its  present 
connection  with  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

Himself  ascetic,  humble,  and  devout,  Wulfstan 
insisted  on  the  observance  of  the  same  virtues  on  the 
part  of  his  monks,  and  he  was  equally  rigid  in  the 
performance  of  his  episcopal  duties.  He  built  or 
restored  many  churches,  some  of  his  work  being  still 
preserved  in  the  crypt  and  other  parts  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Worcester,  and  as  a  preacher  and  confessor 
he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  successfully  ended  the 
slave-traffic  in  Bristol,  where  even  William  the  Con- 
queror had  failed,  and  he  was  beloved  by  English  and 
Normans  alike.  He  remained  loyal  to  the  king 
throughout,  helping  to  hold  Worcester  for  William 
Rufus  against  the  rebels  in  1088,  and  in  1085  he 
assisted  the  Worcestershire  commissioners  in  taking 
their  survey  for  Domesday.    He  was  too  infinn  to 


attend  the  consecration  of  Anselm  (q.v.)  as  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  1093,  but  early  in  the  next 
year  he  was  asked,  as  the  only  survivor  of  the  pre- 
Norman  episcopate,  to  decide  a  dispute  between 
Anselm  and  Maurice,  bishop  of  London,  his  verdict 
being  in  the  archbishop's  favor. 

Wulfstan  was  popularly  reckoned  a  saint  from 
the  day  of  his  death,  but  he  was  not  canonized  until 
1203,  his  day  being  Jan.  19.  His  shrine  in  Worces- 
ter cathedral  was  melted  in  1216  to  furnish  money 
demanded  for  the  convent,  and  two  years  later  his 
body  was  translated  to  a  new  shrine  when  the 
restored  cathedral  was  dedicated. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  earliest  lives,  some  of  them  goinc  back 
to  the  period  of  their  subject,  are  collected  most  fully  in 
A8B,  Jan.,  ii.  238-249,  cf.  ib.,  May.  vi.  79;  some  are  in 
ASM,  vi.  2,  pp.  840-865;  and  one  is  in  MPL,  olxxix. 
1734-72;  oUiers  are  in  H.  Wharton,  Anglia  eaera^  i.  641- 
542.  ii.  241-270,  London,  1691.  Consult  further:  W.  F. 
Hook,  in  the  Archaolooieal  Journal,  zx  (1863),  1-28; 
DNB,  Iziii.  174-176. 

WUNDT,  WILHELM:  German  philosopher;  b. 
at  Neckerau  (now  a  part  of  Mannheim,  11  m.  n.w. 
of  Heidelberg)  Aug.  16, 1832.  He  obtained  his  edu- 
cation at  the  universities  of  Tubingen,  Heidelberg, 
and  Berlin,  1851-56;  became  privat-docent  at  Hei- 
delberg in  physiology,  1857,  and  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor, 1864;  was  elected  to  the  legislative  chamber 
of  Baden,  1866;  became  extraordinary  professor  at 
Zurich,  1874;  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leip- 
sic,  1875,  where  he  was  rector,  188^-90.  In  the 
realm  of  psychology  his  contributions  have  been  nota- 
ble. Of  works  which  are  of  interest  in  theology,  or 
because  of  their  relation  to  the  subject,  notice  may 
be  taken  of  his  VorlesunQen  aber  die  Meruehen-und 
Thieraeele  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1863, 4th  ed.,  1906;  Eng. 
transls..  Lectures  an  Human  and  Animal  Payt^iology, 
London,  1894,  1896,  and  1901);  Die  physikaliachen 
Axiame  und  ihre  Betiehung  zum  Cauaalprimip  (Er- 
langen,  1866);  GrundzUge  der  physiologiechen  Pey^ 
chologie  (Leipsic,  1873-74,  6th  ed.,  1910;  Eng. 
transl..  Principles  of  Physiological  Psychology ,  Lon- 
don, 1904) ;  Ueber  die  Aufgabe  der  PhUosophie  in  der 
OegenxDort  (Leipsic,  1874);  Der  Spirilismus.  Eine 
sogenannte  wissenschafUiche  Frage  (1879);  Logik  (2 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1880-83);  PhUosophische  Studien 
(1883  sqq.);  Ethik.  Eine  Untersuchung  der  Thai- 
sachen  und  Gesetze  des  siUlichen  Lebens  (1886, 2d.  ed., 
2  vols.,  1903;  Eng.  transl.,  Ethics,  3  vols.,  London, 
1897-1901,  and  Ethical  Systems,  London,  1897,  and 
1902;  also.  Facts  of  the  Moral  Life,  ib.,  1902;  and 
Principles  of  Morality  and  Departments  of  Moral  Life, 
ib.,  1901);  Grundriss  der  Psychologie  (Leipsic,  1896, 
8th  ed.,  1907;  Eng.  transl..  Outlines  of  Psychology, 
London,  1902);  Vdlkerpsychciogie  (2  vols.,  1904rO5, 
2d  ed.,  1910);  and  Kleine  Schriften,  2  vols.  (1910- 
1911). 

WUIVEBALD   (WINEBALD).     See  Willbbald. 

WURSTERf  PAUL:  German  theologian;  b.  at 
Hohenstaufen  (26  m.  e.  of  Stuttgart)  Dec.  6,  1860. 
He  studied  at  the  seminaries  of  Schdntal  and  Urach, 
and  at  the  University  of  Tubingen;  after  a  year 
given  to  work  in  philanthropic  institutions,  he  spent 
some  time  in  travel;  he  was  pastor  at  Heilbronn, 
1888-1903;  dean  at  Blaubeuren,  1903;  and  professor 
and  director  of  the  preachers'  seminary  at  Fried- 
I  berg  in  Hesse,  1903-07.    He  has  written  Qtutao 
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Wemtfn  Ld>en  und  Werken  (Reutlingen,  1888); 
Segm  tmd  WoKUhuna  (Heilbronn,  1891);  Die  Lehre 
von  der  Innem  Mianon  (Berlin,  1804-95);  and 
ChridUehe  OlauberU'  tmd  SiUenlehre  (Heilbronn, 
1896). 

WUTTKE,  vut'ke,  KARL  FRIEDRICH  ADOLF: 
German  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Brealau  Nov. 
10,  1819;  d.  at  Halle  Apr.  12,  1870.  He  received 
his  education  in  his  native  city,  the  principal  factors 
there  being  August  Hahn  (q.v.)  in  theology  and 
Karl  Julius  Braniss  in  philosophy;  he  was  for  some 
years  a  private  teacher,  and  for  a  year  was  editor 
of  a  conservative  magazine;  became  a  lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Breslau,  treating  logic,  psychology, 
and  history  of  philosophy;  was  made  extraordinary 
professor  of  theology  at  Berlin  in  1854,  lecturing 
upon  New-Testament  exegesis,  dogmatics,  ethics, 
and  i^ymbolics;  in  1861  he  was  called  as  professor 
to  Halle,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
was  interested  in  politics,  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  house  of  deputies,  coining  the  somewhat  famous 
epigram:  No  democrat  can  be  a  Christian  and  no 
Christian  can  be  a  democrat.    The  works  of  theo- 


logical interest  coming  from  his  pen  are:  Abhmdhaig 
iiberdieCosmogomederheidnischenVdl^ 
Jesu  und  derApodd  (Jhe  Hague,  1850) ;  OesdUeUe 
dea  Heidenthums  in  Begiehvng  auj  Rdigian,  Wissen, 
Kunst,  SiUlichkeU  und  Staaisleben  (Breslau,  1851- 
1853),  a  pioneer  work  in  the  domain  of  comparative 
religion;  Der  deuleche  Volkeaberglaube  der  Oegenwari 
(Hamburg,  1860);  and  his  principal  work,  Hand- 
buck  der  chriedichen  SiUenlehre  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1862; 
Eng.  transl..  Christian  Ethice,  2  vols.,  New  York, 
1873),  in  a  field  little  cultivated  by  theologians  at 
that  time.  In  his  theology  Wuttke  was  a  defender 
of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  though  in  his  work  he  was 
not  oneHsided  either  as  a  Biblical  or  as  a  confessional 
theologian.  While  he  did  not  take  foremost  rank  as 
a  thinker,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  philo- 
sophical and  learned  of  the  defenders  of  the  Lu- 
theran standards.  He  was  interested  and  active 
in  support  of  home  and  foreign  missions,  aa  well  as 
in  fortifying  and  supporting  the  work  of  paatora. 

(L.   SCUULZE.) 
Bibuookapht:   BvangdiKh^  Kir^mueitumg,  1870.  pp.  708 
aqq.;    the  sketch  by  L.  Schulse  in  Wuttke's  SiUemUhrt, 
vol.  i..  pp.  iii.  eQq..  3d  ed.*  Leipaie,  1874;  ADB,  voL  zUt. 


I.  His  Life. 

His  Family  sad  Youth  (f  1). 
Univenity  Career  (|  2). 
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n.  Wyelifs  Doctrines. 

His  System  a  Devdopment  (f  1). 
Basal  Positions  in  Philosophy  (§  2). 
Attitude  toward  Speculation  (f  3). 
Doctrine  of  Scripture  (f  4). 
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L  His  Life:  John  Wyclif,  the  most  prominent 
of  the  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  was  bom 
at  Ipreswell  (the  modem  Hipswell;  44  m.  n.w.  of 
York),  Yorkshire,  England,  perhaps  between  1320 
and  1330;  d.  at  Lutterworth  (12  m.  s.  of  Leicester) 
Dec.  31,  1384.  His  eminence  rests  not  only  upon 
his  works,  which  still  have  influence,  but  upon  his 
ecclesiastical  activities.  Although  the  Reformers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  knew  and  valued  his  life  and 
works,  his  fame  has  grown  largely  in  modem  times, 
which  have  brought  his  productions  into  more  com- 
plete knowledge,  these  in  former  times  having  suf- 
fered eclipse  and  long  rested  unknown.  It  is  true 
that  many  a  riddle  still  proposes  itself  concerning 
the  course  of  his  life  and  activities,  and  that  many 
events  occurring  during  his  academical  period  are 
still  involved  in  obscurity;  but  at  least  enough  is 
known  to  make  secure  the  rank  he  takes  among  the 
men  who  foreshadowed  the  Reformation,  together 
with  the  reasons  for  this  preeminence. 

Wyclif  seems  to  be  the  best  form  of  the  name. 

The  family  from  which  he  came  was  of  early  Saxon 

origin,  long  settled  in  Yorkshire;     it 

z.  His  .  became  extinct  in  the  first  half  of  the 

Family  nineteenth  century,  remaining  true  to 
and  Youth,  the  Church  of  Rome  imtil  the  end.  In 
his  day  the  family  was  a  large  one,  and 
covered  a  considerable  territory,  and  its  principal 
seat  was  Wyclifife-on-Tees,  of  which  Ipreswell  was 
an  outlying  hamlet.  His  birth-year  is  not  noted  in 
contemporary  sources,  and  the  data  afforded  by  his 
writings  are  so  general  that  no  secure  conclusions 


can  be  based  upon  them.  Yet  they  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  his  birth-year  is  to  be  reckoned  rather 
before  1320  than  after.*  His  childhood  and  youth  fall 
in  a  period  when  England  was  winning  increasing 
regard  abroad,  and  when  the  ecclesiastical-political 
position  of  the  land  was  nuurked  by  a  leadership  in 
influence  which  did  not  seem  likely  to  diminish. 
Wyclif  probably  received  his  early  training  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  home. 

No  reports  are  left  to  determine  when  he  first 
went  to  Oxford,  with  which  he  was  so  closely  con- 
nected till  the  end  of  his  life.    While 
2.  Univer-  it  is  certain  that  mere  lads  were  en- 
tity Career,  rolled  at  the  universities  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  such  cases  were  exceptions.     The 
normal  curriculum  of  the  universities  of  the  period 
is  well  known  (see  IlKiVEBsrnBs),  and  consequently 
the  university  course  of  Wyclif  is  also  approximately 
known.    The  time  when  he  was  at  Oxf<nd  was  about 
1345,  and  then  a  series  of  shining  names  was  adding 
glory  to  the  fame  of  the  university — such  as  those  of 
Roger  Bacon,  Robert  Grosseteste,  Thomas  Brad- 
wardine,  William  of  Occam  (qq.v.),  and  Richard 
Fitzralph    (see   Appendix).    To    the    wiitinffs    of 
Occam  Wyclif  owed  much;    his  interest  in  natural 
science  and  mathematics  was  considerable,  but  he 
applied  himself  most  diligently  to  the  study  of 
theology  and  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  also  early 

*The  year  1324  is  the  one  usually  given;  lUahdall  in 
DNB,  Ixiii.  202-204,  reaohes  a  conclusion  different  from 
that  in  the  text,  and  says:  "  1324  is  too  eaiiy  imthar  than 
too  late  a  date.'* 
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won  recognition  in  philosophy.  Even  his  opponents 
acknowledged  the  keenness  of  his  dialectic.  His 
l>^Titings  prove  him  to  have  been  well  grounded  in 
Roman  law  and  in  that  of  his  own  country,  as  well 
sxa  in  native  history — ^in  this  last  branch  he  set  great 
store  by  the  Polychronicon  of  Ranulf  Higden  [ed. 
in  Rolls  Series,  9  vols.,  London,  1865-86].  In  the 
university  there  was  no  lack  of  sharp  friction  both 
political  and  scientific.  As  in  other  universities  of 
the  period,  the  students  were  enrolled  in  ''nations"; 
in  Oxford  there  were  two  of  these — ^the  northern  or 
"Boreales"  and  southern  or  "Australes/'  each  of 
which  had  its  procurator  chosen  by  the  corps  or 
nation.  Wyclif  belonged  to  the  former  of  these,  in 
which  the  prevailing  tendency  was  anticiudal,  while 
the  other  was  ciuial  in  its  preferences.  Not  less 
sharp  was  the  separation  over  Nominalism  and 
Realism  (see  Scholasticism,  IV.).  Wyclif  was  a 
Realist.  In  the  midst  of  these  controversies  the 
university  studies  of  Wyclif  were  pursued.  A  family 
Tvhose  seat  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wyclif's 
home — ^Bernard  Castle —  had  founded  in  Oxford  the 
college  named  after  itself— Balliol.  To  this  Wyclif 
belonged,  first  as  scholar,  then  as  master,  and  had 
finally  attained  to  the  headship  not  later  Uian  1360. 
When  he  received  from  the  college  the  presenta- 
tion in  1361  of  the  parish  of  Fylingham  in  Lincoln- 
shire, he  had  to  give  up  the  leadership  of  the  college, 

though  he  received  the  courtesy  of  per- 
3.  Early  Ap-  mission  to  live  at  Oxford;  original  tes- 
pointments.  timony  indicates  that  he  had  rooms  in 

the  buildings  of  Queen's  Ck)llege.  His 
university  advancement  followed  the  usual  course. 
While  as  baccalaureate  he  busied  himself  with 
natural  science  and  mathematics,  as  master  he  had 
the  right  to  read  in  philosophy,  and  in  this  he  soon 
gained  repute.  But  of  marked  significance  was  his 
zeal  in  Bible  study,  which  he  pursued  after  becom- 
ing bachelor  in  theology.  His  fidelity,  truth, 
and  diligence  led  Simon  Islip,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  place  him  at  the  head  of  Canterbury  Hall 
in  December,  1365,  in  which  twelve  young  men  were 
preparing  for  the  priesthood.*  Islip  had  designed 
the  foundation  especially  for  secular  clergy;  but 
when  he  died  in  April  of  1366,  his  successor 
Simon  Langham,  a  man  of  monastic  training,  turned 
the  leadership  of  the  college  over  to  a  monk.  Though 
Wyclif  appealed  to  Rome,  the  issue  was  unfavor- 
able to  him.  This  case  would  hardly  have  been 
thought  of  again  had  not  contemporaries  of  Wyclif, 
such  as  William  Woodford,  erroneously  seen  in  it 
the  genesis  of  his  later  energetic  assaults  upon  Rome 
and  monasticism.  Between  1366  and  1372  he  be- 
came a  doctor  of  theology;  as  such  he  had  the  right 
to  lecture  upon  systematic  divinity,  which  right  he 
zealously  exercised.  But  it  is  an  error  to  trace  to 
these  lectures  the  origin  of  his  Summaj  which  was 
due  to  quite  other  stimuli.  In  1368  he  gave  up  his 
living  at  Fylingham  and  took  over  the  rectory  of 
Ludgershall  in  Buckinghamshire,  not  far  from  Ox- 
ford, and  this  was  a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
retain  his  connection  with  the  university.  Six  years 
later  (1374)  he  received  the  crown  living  of  Lutter- 
worth in  Leicestershire,  which  he  retained  till  his 

*  Raahdall  holds  that  th«  Wyclif  of  Cantexbury  Hall  waa 
not  the  Reformer. 


death.  He  had  already  resigned  a  prebend  in  West- 
bury  because  it  was  contrary  to  his  convictions  to 
hold  conmiand  of  more  positions  than  those  in  which 
he  could  personally  exercise  the  cure  of  souls. 

At  Oxford  he  developed  a  comprehensive  activity 
as  academic  teacher;     there  he  penned  his  first 
reformatory  writings  and  also  preached  with  suc- 
cess.   But  it  was  not  in  these  fields 
4.  Bases    that  Wyclif  gained  his  position  in  his- 
of  his  Re-  tory;    this  came  from  his  activities  in 
formatory  ecclesiastical  politics,  in  which  he  en- 
Activities,   gaged  about  the  middle  of  the  seventies, 
when  also  his  reformatory  operations 
began.    In  1374  he  was  among  the  Enghsh  delegates 
at  a  peace  congress  at  Bruges.  It  has  been  the  general 
opinion  that  he  was  given  this  honorable  position  in 
consequence  of  his  spirited  and  naturally  patriotic 
behavior  with  which  in  the  year  1366  he  sought  the 
interests  of  his  coimtry  as  against  the  demands  of 
the  papacy.    It  seems  as  though  he  had  already  a 
distinguished  place  as  a  patriot  and  reformer;   and 
it  suggests  the  answer  to  the  question  how  he  came 
to  his  reformatory  ideas.    There  have  been  many 
erroneous  ideas  as  to  this,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  Wyclif's  relation  to  earlier  reform  move- 
ments in  the  Chiu*ch.    Little  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
a  connection  with  the  Waldenses  (q.v.),  whose  activ- 
ities hardly  reached  England.    [Even  if  it  were  cer- 
tain that  older  evangelical  parties  did  not  exist  in 
England  before  the  time  of  Wyclif,  he  might  easily 
have  been  influenced  by  continental  evangelicals 
who  aboimded,  whose  views  were  combated  by  men 
the  works  of  whom  were  known  to  the  English  re- 
formers.   But  it  seems  incredible  that  continental 
parties,  who  were  sorely  persecuted  in  the  various 
coimtries  across  the  channel  from  England  should 
not  have  found  their  way  to  a  land  where  the  in- 
quisition was  not  at  work.    Besides,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  older  t3rpe  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tise represented  by  the  Iro-Scottish  Christians  of 
the  pre-Roman  time  persisted  till  the  time  of  Wyclif 
and  reappeared  in. LoUardism.    a.h.n.]    Rather  the 
root  of  the  Wyclifite  reformatory  movement  must  be 
traced  to  his  Bible  study  and  especially  to  the  eccle- 
siastical-political lawmaking  of  his  times  and  of  those 
inmiediately  preceding  him.   He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  tendencies  of  the  ecclesiastical  politics  to 
which  England  owed  the  honorable  position  which 
she  possessed  in  the  fourteenth  century.    He  had 
given  study  to  the  proceedings  of  Edward  I.  (1272- 
1306),  England's  most  popular  king,  and  had  not 
only  attributed  to  them  the  basis  of  parliamentary 
opposition  to  papal  usxirpations,  but  had  found  a 
model  therein  for  methods  of  procedure  in  matters 
connected  with  the  questions  of  worldly  possessions 
and  the  Church.     Many  sentences  in  his  book  on 
the  Church  recall  the  institution  of  the  conunission 
of  1274,  the  activity  of  which  prepared  so  much  pain 
and  sorrow  for  the  English  clergy.    He  considered 
that  the  example  of  Edward  I.  should  be  held  in 
mind  by  the  government  of  his  time;  but  that  with 
keener  implements  and  to  higher  purposes  the  aim 
should  be  a  reformation  of  the  entire  ecclesiastical 
establishment.    And  similar  was  his  position  with 
reference  to  the  enactments  induced  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical poUticfl  •f  Edward  III.  (1327-76),  with  which 
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he  was  well  acquainted,  which  appear  fully  reflected 
in  his  political  tracts.  His  own  tendencies  were  in 
complete  accord  with  the  laws  of  Edward  I.  and  his 
grandson  of  the  same  name. 

The  Reformer's  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  eccle- 
siastical politics  is  usually  related  to  the  question  of 
feudal  tribute  to  which  England  had  been  rendered 
liable  by  John  Lackland  (1200-16),  which  had  re- 
mained unpaid  for  thirty-three  years  until  Urban 
V.  in  13d6,  it  is  said,  had  menacingly  demanded  it. 
It  is  related  that  the  whole  country  was  aroused  in 
one  patriotic  mass  on  account  of  this 
5.  Begin-  demand  of  the  pope,  and  that  parlia- 
ning  of  ment  the  next  year  declared  that  nei- 
Political  ther  King  John  nor  any  other  had  tne 
Career,  right  without  its  agreement  to  subject 
England  to  any  foreign  power.  Should 
the  pope  attempt  to  enforce  his  claim  by  arms,  he 
would  be  met  with  united  resistance.  It  is  further 
said  that  Urban  recognized  the  mistake  he  had  made 
and  suffered  his  claim  to  fall  to  the  ground.  How- 
ever sure  may  be  the  fact  of  the  pope's  demand,  of 
such  a  patriotic  uprising  there  was  no  talk.  The 
tone  of  the  pope  was,  in  fact,  not  so  threatening,  and 
it  was  not  his  intention  so  to  act  as  to  draw  England 
into  the  maelstrom  of  politics  of  western  and  south- 
em  Europe.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  sharp 
words  would  be  heard  in  England,  and  this  because 
of  the  close  relations  of  the  papacy  with  the  heredi- 
tary foe  of  England,  the  French  kingdom.  It  is 
asserted  also  that  on  this  occasion  Wyclif  was  prom- 
inent, that  he  served  as  theological  counsel  to  the 
government  and  composed  a  polemical  tract  dealing 
with  the  tribute,  and  defended  an  unnamed  monk 
over  against  the  conduct  of  the  government  and 
parliament.  This  would  place  the  entrance  of 
Wyclif  into  politics  about  1365-66.  But  the  tract 
upon  which  this  conclusion  is  based,  which  is  known 
only  from  an  incomplete  and  incorrect  reprint  by 
Lewis,  takes  its  occasion  from  circumstances  which 
arose  a  century  later.  Wyclif's  earlier  activities  in 
this  direction  were  exercised  in  the  narrower  circle 
at  Oxford,  and  his  more  important  participation 
began  with  the  peace  congress  at  Bruges.  There  in 
1374  negotiations  were  carried  on  between  France 
and  England  respecting  peace,  while  at  the  same 
time  commissioners  from  England  dealt  with  papal 
delegates  respecting  the  doing  away  with  ecclesias- 
tical annoyances.  Wyclif  was  among  those  who 
s^red  in  these  affairs  in  consequence  of  a  decree 
dated  July  26,  1374.  If  it  be  claimed  that  his 
appointment  in  this  case  was  due  to  his  earlier  stand 
against  the  demands  of  the  papacy,  the  claim  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  choice  of  a  harsh  opponent  of 
the  Avignon  system  would  rather  have  broken  up 
than  have  furthered  the  peace  negotiations,  and, 
once  more,  that  he  was  designated  purely  as  a  theo- 
logian, and  so  considered  himself,  since  a  noted 
Scripture  scholar  was  required  alongside  of  those 
learned  in  civil  and  canon  law.  There  was  no  neces- 
sity here  for  a  man  of  renown,  still  less  of  a  piu*e 
advocate  of  state  interests.  Illustrative  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  a  predecessor  in  a  like  case  was  John 
Owtred,  a  monk,  who  yet  formulated  the  statement 
that  St.  Peter  had  united  in  his  hands  spiritual  and 
temporal  power — ^just  the  opposite  of  what  Wyclif 


taught.  In  the  days  of  the  miasioo  to  Knges  this 
monk  stUl  belonged  in  the  circle  of  friends  of  Wydd . 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  oonslTuctiaa  hith- 
erto placed  on  Wyclifs  part  in  this  miaaion  was  alto- 
gether too  exalt,ed,  since  he  took  k^  no  meana  a  lead- 
ing part. 

As  yet  the  Reformer  could  be  regarded  by  papal 
partisans  as  trustworthy,  for  his  opposition  to  the 
ruling  conduct  of  the  Church  mi^t  have  ewcaped 
notice.    Testimony  to  this  comes  from  a  later  but 
well-informed  source  that  found  it  difficult  to  recog- 
nise him  as  a  heretic.    Tlie  cootro- 
6.  Growth  versies    in    which    men    engagied    at 
of  Anti-     Oxford  were  rather  philosophical  than 
Curial      purely    theological    or    ecclesiafitical- 
Tendencies.  political,  and  the  method  of  discussioa 
was  academic  and  scholastic.     Walden 
shows  the  kind  of  men  with  whom  Wyclif  dealt, 
though  very  few  writings  are  preserved  which  ex- 
hibit the  method.    There  may  be  mentioned  the 
tilt  with  the  Carmelite  monk  John  Kyningham 
(Cunningham;   cf.  FcadcuU  Zigamorum,  p.  3,  Lon- 
don, 1858)  over  theological  questions  (uirum  Ckrigtus 
esset  kumanUas),  or  ecclesiastical-political  ones  (De 
dominaUone  civUi;  De  dotoHone  ecclesiai).     Wyclifs 
contest  with  John  Owtred  and  William  Wynham 
(or  Wyrinham)  were  formerly  unknown,  as  were  the 
earlier  ones  with  his  opponent  William  Wadefcvd. 
When  it  is  recaUed  that  it  was  once  the  task  of 
Owtred  to  defend  the  political  interests  of  England 
against  the  demands  of  Avignon,  one  would  more 
likely  see  him  in  agreement  with  Wyclif  than  in 
opposition.    But  unanimity  of  sentiment  between 
them  was  by  no  means  complete.    Owtred  believed 
that  he  committed  a  sin  who  held  that  the  temporal 
power  might  deprive  a  priest,  even  an  unrighteous 
one,  of  his  temporalities;  Wyclif  regarded  that  priest 
a  sinner  who  incited  the  pope  to  excommunicate 
laymen  when  these  had  deprived  wicked  clergy  of 
their  temporalities,  and  enimciated  the  dictum  that 
a  man  in  a  condition  of  sin  had  no  claim  upon  gov- 
ernment.   Light  upon  another  opponent  of  Wyclif 
has  appeared  only  in  recent  investigations.     This 
was  the  monk  William  Wynham  of  St.  Albans,  where 
the  anti-Wyclifite  trend  was  considerable.     Wyclif 
complained  bitterly  of  this  Benedictine  and  professor 
of  theology  at  Oxford  as  the  one  who  dragged  into 
the  street  the  controversies  which  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  academic  arena.    But  public  notice 
of  this  was  bound  to  come  in  any  event,  since  the 
controversies  were  related  in  their  fundamentals  to 
the  opposition  which  found  expression  in  parliament 
against  the  Curia.    Wyclif  himself  narrates  {Ser- 
numeSf  iii.  199)  how  under  the  deep  impression  made 
upon  him  by  his  Biblical  studies  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  a  great  contrast  between  what 
the  Chiu*ch  was  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  saw  the 
necessity  for  reforming  it.    His  reform  ideas  stress 
particularly  the  pemiciousness  of  the  temporal  rule 
of  the  clergy  and  its  incompatibility  with  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  they  make  note 
of  the  tendencies  which  were  evident  in  the  measures 
of  the  "Good  ParUament"  (1376-77).    A  long  bill 
was  introduced,  with  140  headings,  in  which  were 
stated  the  grievances  caused  by  the  aggressions  of 
thedhiria;  all  reservations  and  commiaaiona  were  to 
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be  done  away,  the  exportation  of  money  was  for- 
bidden, and  the  foreign  collectors  were  to  be 
removed. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  Wyclif  came  signifi- 
cantly to  the  fore.  He  was  found  among  those  to 
^whom  the  thought  of  the  secularization  of  the  eccle- 
siastical properties  in  England  was  wel- 
7.  Public  come.  He  had  as  patron  no  less  a  man 
Declaration  than  John,  duke  of  Lancaster.  He  was 
of  his  Ideas,  no  longer  satisfied  with  his  chair  as  the 
means  of  propagating  his  ideas,  and 
soon  after  his  return  from  Bruges  he  began  to  express 
them  in  tracts  and  larger  works — ^his  great  work,  the 
Summa  theologicBj  was  written  in  support  of  them. 
In  the  very  first  book,  concerned  witii  the  govern- 
ment of  God  and  the  ten  commandments,  he  assailed 
the  temporal  rule  of  the  clergy — ^in  temporal  things 
the  king  is  above  the  pope,  and  the  collection  of 
annates  and  indulgences  is  simony.  But  his  en- 
trance into  the  politics  of  the  day  was  made 
in  his  great  work  De  cwUi  dominio.  Here  were 
precipitated  those  ideas  by  which  the  good  parlia- 
ment was  governed — ^which  involved  the  renimcia- 
tion  by  the  Church  of  temporal  dominion.  From 
his  formtdation  the  items  of  the  'Mong  bill"  appear 
to  have  been  derived.  In  this  book  there  were 
found  the  strongest  outcries  against  the  entire  Avig- 
non system  with  its  commissions,  its  exactions,  its 
squandering  of  charities  by  unfit  priests,  and  the 
like.  To  change  all  this  is  the  business  of  the  State. 
If  the  clergy  misuses  ecclesiastical  property,  it  must 
be  taken  away;  if  the  king  does  not  do  this,  he  is 
remiss  in  his  duty.  The  work  contains  eighteen 
strongly  stated  theses,  the  point  of  which  was  oppo- 
sition to  the  governing  methods  of  the  rule  of  the 
Church  and  the  straightening  out  of  its  temporal 
possessions.  [These  are  conveniently  given  in  DNB, 
bdii.  208-209.)  Wyclif  had  set  these  ideas  forth  be- 
fore his  students  at  Oxford  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1376,  after  he  had  become  involved  in  controversy 
with  such  men  as  William  Wadeford,  William  Wyn- 
ham,  and  others.  While  he  would  at  first  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  these  matters  restricted  in  discussion 
to  the  classroom,  he  soon  wanted  them  proclaimed 
from  the  very  roofs  and  would  have  temporal  and 
spiritual  lords  take  note  of  them.  While  the  last 
made  earnest  assault  upon  him  and  sought  to  have 
him  put  imder  ecclesiastical  censure,  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  former  by  his  mighty  attacks 
upon  the  worldly  possessions  of  the  clergy.  This 
period  began  a  stage  of  imusual  literary  f  ruitf  ulness 
which  ended  only  with  his  death. 

Wyclif  was  possessed  with  the  great  desire  to  see 
each  of  his  ideas  actualized — ^the  fimdamental  was 
that  the  Church  should  be  poor,  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles.   He  had  not  yet  broken  with  the  men- 
dicant friars,  and  from  these  the  duke 
8.  Conflict  of  Lancaster  chose  Wyclif's  defenders, 
with  the    While  the  Reformer  offered  reassur- 
Church     ances,  in  the  explanations  which  he 
Opened,     necessarily  gave  later,  that  it  was  not 
his  purpose  to  incite  temporal  lords  to 
confiscation  of  the  property  o(  the  Church,  the  real 
tendencies  of  the  propositions  remained  uncon- 
cealed.   This  was  evident  as  the  result  of  the  same 
doctrines  in  Bohemia — ^that  land  which  was  richest 


in  ecclesiastical  foundations — ^where  in  a  very  brief 
time  the  entire  church  estate  was  taken  over  and  a 
most  remarkable  revolution  brought  about  in  the 
relations  of  temporal  holdings.  Since  such  views 
existed  as  the  Curia  charged  upon  him  and  its  con- 
demnation implies,  they  must  have  been  strongly 
emphasized.  It  was  altogether  concordant  with  the 
plans  of  Lancaster  to  have  a  personaUty  like  that  of 
Wyclif  on  his  side.  Especially  in  London  the 
Reformer's  views  won  support;  niunerous  partizans 
of  the  nobility  attached  themselves  to  him,  and  the 
lower  orders  gladly  heard  his  sermons.  He  preached 
in  various  churches  of  the  city,  and  all  London  rang 
with  his  praises.  But  he  found  adversaries.  The 
first  to  oppose  his  theses  were  monks  of  those  orders 
which  held  possessions,  to  whom  his  theories  were 
dangerous.  The  University  of  Oxford  and  the  epis- 
copate later  came  under  blame  from  the  Curia, 
which  charged  them  with  so  neglecting  their  duty 
that  the  breaking  of  the  evil  fiend  into  the  English 
sheepf old  could  be  noticed  in  Rome  before  it  was  in 
England.  And  yet  the  bishops  were  not  inactive,  as 
though  they  would  prefer  to  deal  with  the  case  at 
home.  Wyclif  was  summoned  before  William  Cour- 
tenay,  bishop  of  London,  on  Feb.  19,  1377,  in  order, 
as  one  source  ironically  says,  ''to  explain  the  won- 
derful things  which  had  streamed  forth  from  his 
mouth.''  What  the  exact  charges  were  is  not  known, 
as  the  matter  did  not  get  so  far  as  a  definite  exam- 
ination. Lancaster,  the  earl  marshal  Henry  Percy, 
and  a  number  of  other  friends  accompanied  Wyclif, 
and  four  begging  friars  were  his  advocates,  who  were 
whole-hearted  in  a  matter  which  affected  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  poverty.  A  great  crowd  gathered 
at  the  church,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  party  ani- 
mosities began  to  show,  especially  in  a  wrathy 
exchange  of  words  between  the  imperious  bishop  and 
the  Reformer's  protectors.  Lancaster  declared  that 
he  would  humble  the  pride  of  the  English  clergy  and 
their  partizans,  even  if  they  had  sprung  from  noble 
parents  (Bishop  Courtenay  was  of  high  birth  [his 
father  was  earl  of  Devonshire]) — doubtless  hinting 
at  the  intent  to  secularize  the  possessions  of  the 
Church.  The  assembly  broke  up  and  the  lords 
departed  with  their  prot^^.* 

The  greater  part  of  the  English  clergy  regarded 
this  encoimter  with  great  irritation,  and  attacks 
upon  Wyclif  now  began  with  vehemence,  which 
f  oimd  their  echo  in  the  second  and  third  books  of 
his  work  dealing  with  civil  government.  These 
books  carry  a  sharp  polemic,  which  can 

9.  Papal    hardly  be  a  cause  of  wonder  when  it  is 
Condemna-  recalled  that  his  opponents  charged 
tion.        Wyclif  with  blasphemy  and  scandal, 
pride   and    heresy.    It    is    concluded 
from  his  performances  that  he  had  openly  advised 
the  secularization  of  English  church  property,  and 
the  dominant  parties  shared  with  him  the  convic- 
tion that  the  monks  could  better  be  held  in  check  if 
they  were  reheved  from  the  care  of  secular  affairs. 
The  bitterness  occasioned  by  this  advice  will  be  the 
better  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  at 
that  time  the  papacy  was  engaged  in  its  war  with  the 

*  An  excelleat  account  of  this  wordy  dispute  between  the 
bishop  and  the  protectors  of  Wyclif  is  givea  in  the  Chronicon 
Anglim,  the  gist  of  which  is  quoted  in  DNB,  Iziii.  206-207, 
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Florentines  and  waa  in  great  straits.  The  denuuid 
of  the  Minorites  that  the  Church  should  live  in 
poverty  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  was  not 
pleasing  in  such  a  crisis.  It  was  under  these  con- 
ditions that  Gregory  XI.,  who  in  January,  1377,  had 
gone  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  sent  on  May  22  five 
copies  of  his  bull  against  Wyclif  ,  despatching  one  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  aiid  the  others  to  the 
bishop  of  London,  Edward  III.,  the  chancellor,  and 
the  university;  among  the  enclosures  were  eighteen 
theses  of  his,  which  were  denounced  as  erroneous  and 
dangerous  to  Church  and  State.  The  position  may 
well  be  taken  that  the  reformatory  activities  of 
Wyclif  began  here,  since  all  the  great  works,  espe- 
cially his  Summa  thedoguEf  stand  in  a  more  or  less 
close  connection  with  the  condemnation  of  his 
eighteen  theses,  while  the  entire  literary  energies  of 
his  later  years  rest  upon  this  foundation.  The  aim 
of  his  opponents  which  next  appears — ^to  make  him 
out  a  revolutionary  in  politics — ^failed  in  achieve- 
ment. Indeed  the  situation  in  England  resulted 
rather  in  damage  to  them;  for  on  June  21,  1377, 
Edward  III.  died,  and  his  inglorious  end  was  a  sad 
contrast  to  the  brilliant  da3rs  of  Cr^  and  Mau- 
pertuis.  His  successor  was  Richard  II.,  who  was 
imder  the  influence  of  Lancaster,  the  protector  of  the 
Reformer.  So  it  resulted  that  the  bull  against 
Wyclif,  although  dated  May  22,  1377,  did  not  be- 
come public  till  Dec.  18.  Moreover  parliament, 
which  met  in  October,  came  into  sharp  conflict  with 
the  Curia.  Among  the  propositions  which  Wyclif, 
at  the  direction  of  the  government,  worked  out  for 
parliament  was  one  which  speaks  out  with  distinct- 
ness against  the  exhaustion  of  England  by  the  Curia. 

When  the  censure  of  his  theses  became  known  in 

England,  Wyclif  sought  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 

public.    He  first  laid  his  theses  before  parliament, 

and  then  made  them  public  in  a  tract, 

10.  Sharp-  accompanying  them,   however,    with 

ening  of  the  explanations,  limitations,  and  here  and 

Conflict  there  with  interpretations.  After  the 
session  of  parliament  was  over,  in  ac- 
cordance with  papal  directions  he  was  called  upon 
to  make  answer,  and  in  March,  1378,  he  appeared  at 
the  episcopal  palace  at  Lambeth  to  defend  himself. 
The  preliminaries  were  not  yet  finished  when  a 
noisy  mob  gathered  with  the  purpose  of  delivering 
him;  the  queen  mother  also  took  up  his  cause.  The 
bishops,  who  were  of  two  minds,  satisfied  themselves 
with  forbidding  the  Reformer  to  speak  further  on 
the  subjects  in  controversy.  At  Oxford  the  vice- 
chancellor,  following  papal  directions,  had  confined 
the  Reformer  for  some  time  in  Black  Hall,  from 
which  Wyclif  was  released  at  the  threats  of  his 
friends;  not  long  after  the  vice-chancellor  was  him- 
self confined  in  the  same  place  because  of  this  indig- 
nity to  Wyclif.  The  latter  then  took  up  the  usage 
according  to  which  one  who  remained  for  forty-four 
days  under  excommunication  came  imder  the  pen- 
alties executed  by  the  State,  and  wrote  his  De 
incarcerandU  fiddibuSf  in  which  he  demanded  that 
it  should  be  legal  for  the  excommunicated  to  appeal 
to  the  king  and  his  coimcil  against  the  excommu- 
nicatiqn;  in  this  writing  he  laid  open  the  entire  case 
and  in  such  a  way  that  it  came  within  the  ken  of  the 
laity.    He  wrote  his  thirty-three  conclusions,  this 


time  not  merely  in  Latin  but  also  in  RngliA.  The 
masses  of  the  people,  a  part  of  the  nobility,  and  hi& 
former  protector,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  rallied  u> 
his  side.  Before  any  further  steps  could  be  taken  at 
Rome  in  the  affair,  Gregory  XI.  died  (1378).  Bat 
Wyclif  was  already  engaged  upon  one  of  his  most 
important  works,  that  dealing  with  the  truth  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Indeed,  the  sharper  the  strife  be- 
came, the  more  did  Wyclif  have  recourse  to  Scrip- 
ture as  the  basis  of  all  Christian  doctrinal  opinion, 
and  expressly  proved  this  to  be  the  only  norm  for 
Christian  faith.  To  drag  this  basis  from  beneath 
him  was  the  thankless  task  of  his  opponents;  it  was 
in  order  to  refute  them  that  he  wrote  the  book  in 
which  he  showed  that  Holy  Scripture  ocxitiuns  all 
truth  and,  being  from  God,  is  the  only  auUiority. 
He  did  not  fail  in  this  book  to  refer  to  the  oonditk>ns 
under  which  the  oondenmation  of  his  eightem  theses 
was  brought  about;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his 
books  dealing  with  the  Church,  the  office  of  king, 
and  the  power  of  the  pope — all  completed  within  the 
short  space  of  two  years  (1378-79).  Since  all  the 
world,  he  taught,  understands  by  "the  Church  "  the 
pope  and  the  cardinals  (whom  one  must  obey  in 
order  to  obtain  salvation),  it  is  necessaiy  to  make 
clear  the  distinction  between  what  the  Church  is 
and  what  the  conmion  man  supposes  it  to  be.  The 
Church  is  the  totality  of  those  who  are  predestined 
to  blessedness.  It  includes  the  Church  triumphant 
in  heaven,  those  who  are  in  puigatory,  and  the 
Church  militant  or  men  on  earth.  No  one  who  is 
eternally  lost  has  part  in  it.  There  is  but  one  uni- 
versal Church,  and  outside  of  it  there  is  no  salvation. 
Its  head  is  Christ.  No  pope  may  say  that  he  is  the 
head,  for  he  can  not  say  that  he  is  elect  or  even  a 
member  of  the  Church. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that 
Wyclif's  doctrine  of  the  Church — ^which  made  so 
great  an  impression  upon  Huss,  who  adopted  it 
literally  and  fully — ^was  occasioned  by   the  great 
schism  (1378-1429).    In  its  principles 
zz.  Stat»-  that  doctrine  was  already  embodied  in 
ment  Re-   his  De  civili  dominio.    How  closdy  the 
garding     contents  of  the  book  dealing  with  the 
Royal      Church  are  connected  with  the  decision 
Power,      respecting  the    eighteen    theses    ap- 
pears in  every  chapter.    The  attacks 
upon  Gregory  XI.  grow  ever  more  unsparing  and 
in  places  are  extreme.    His  stand  with  respect  to  the 
ideal  of  poverty  became  continually  firmer,  as  well 
as  his  position  with  regard  to  the  temporal  rule  of 
the  clergy.    Closely  related  to  this  attitude  was  his 
book  De  officio  regiSy  the  content  of  which  was  fore- 
shadowed  in  his  thirty-three  conclusions:      One 
should  be  instructed  with  reference  to  the  obligations 
which  lie  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  in  order  that  he 
may  know  how  the  two  powers,  the  royal  and  the 
ecclesiastical,  may  support  each  other  in  harmony  in 
the  body  corporate  of  the  Church.   The  royal  power, 
Wyclif  taught,  is  consecrated  through  the  testimony 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Fathers.    Christ  and  the 
apostles  rendered  tribute  to  the  emptor.    The  king 
is  the  servant  of  God.    Sinful  indeed  is  he  who 
opposes  the  power  of  the  king,  since  this  is  derived 
immediately  from  God.    For  this  reason  Paul  ap- 
pealed to  CsBsar,  and  subjects,  above  all  the  clergy 
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-^vho  hold  under  the  king,  should  pay  him  dutiful 
t.ribute.    To  this  end  temporal  power  offers  pro- 
tection, justice,  and  in  its  earliest  times  gave  account 
for  its  employment.    The  honors  which  attach  to 
t^emporal  power  hark  back  to  the  king;  those  which 
iDelong  to  precedence  in  the  priestly  office,  to  the 
priest.    In  what  does  the  royal  office  consist?    The 
lung  must  apply  his  power  with  wisdom,  his  laws  are 
to  be  in  unison  with  those  of  God.    From  God  laws 
derive  their  authority,  including  those  which  royalty 
lias  over  against  the  clergy.    If  one  of  the  clergy 
neglects  his  office,  he  is  a  traitor  to  the  king  who  calls 
him  to  answer  for  it.    It  follows  from  this  that  the 
king  has  an  '^ evangelical"  control.    Every  one  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  must  have  regard  to  the 
laws  of  the  State.    In  confirmation  of  this  funda- 
mental principle  the  archbishops  in  England  make 
sworn  submission  to  the  king  a,nd  in  view  of  that 
receive  their  temporalities.    This  is  a  relation  based 
upon  the  law.    The  king  is,  moreover,  to  protect 
his  poor  vassals  against  every  damage  which  might 
happen  to  their  possessions;     in  case  the  clergy 
through  their  misuse  of  the  temporalities  in  this 
respect  cause  injury,  the  king  must  afford  protection. 
When  the  king  turns  over  temporaUties  to  the  clergy, 
he  places  them  under  his  jurisdiction,  from  which 
later  pronouncements  of  the  popes  can  not  release 
them.    If  the  clergy  relies  on  papal  pronouncements, 
it  must  be  subjected  to  obedience  to  the  king. 

It  appears  thus  that  this  book,  like  those  that  pre- 
ceded and  followed,  had  to  do  with  the  reform  of  the 
Church  in  head  and  members,  in  which  the  temporal 
arm  was  to  have  an  influential  part.  Especially 
interesting  is  the  teachiiig  which  Wyclif  addressed  to 
the  king  on  the  protection  of  his  theologians,  i.e.,  the 
theological  faculty,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  king 
and  people  in  theological  concerns.  By  this  was  not 
meant  theology  in  its  modem  sense,  but  rather 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Since  the  laws  of  the  land 
are  to  be  in  agreement  with  Scripture,  knowledge 
of  theology  is  necessary  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
kingdom;  it  is  a  consequence  of  this  that  the  king 
has  theologians  in  his  entourage  to  stand  at  his 
side  as  he  exercises  power.  The  position  of  these  is 
that  of  the  prophets  under  the  old  covenant.  It  is 
their  duty  to  explain  Scripture  according  to  the  rule 
of  reason  and  in  conformity  with  the  witness  of  the 
saints;  also  to  proclaim  the  law  of  the  king  and  to 
protect  his  welfare  and  that  of  his  kingdom. 

In  all  the  books  and  tracts  of  Wyclif's  last  six 
years  one  may  discover  an  immense  and  almost  unre- 
viewable mass  of  attacks  upon  the  papacy  and  the 
entire  hierarchy  of  his  times.    Each  successive  year 
they  focus  more  and  more,  and  at  the  last  pope  and 
Antichrist   seem   to   him   practically 
12.  Attitude  equivalent  conceptions.    Yet  there  are 
toward  the  to  be  foimd  in  his  writings  passages 
Papacy     which  are  moderate  in  tone  in  dealing 
Constant    with  pope  and  papacy;   in  fact,  Lech- 
ler's  opinion  that  in  Wyclif 's  relations 
with  the  papacy  three  steps  of  development  are  to 
be  discovered  finds  confirmation  both  among  Ger- 
man and  English  scholars.    The  first  step,  which 
carried  him  to  the  outbreak  of  the  schism,  involves  a 
moderate  recognition  of  the  papal  primacy;    the 
second,  which  carried  him  to  1381,  is  marked  by  an 


estrangement  from  the  papacy;  and  the  third  shows 
him  in  sharp  contest.  However,  Wyclif  reached  no 
valuation  of  the  papacy  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
schism  different  from  his  later  appraisal.  If  in  his 
last  years  in  his  keen  tracts  he  identified  the  papacy 
with  antichristianity,  the  dispensability  of  this 
papacy  was  strong  in  his  nund  b^ore  the  schism.  If 
it  be  remarked  that  it  was  this  very  man  who  labored 
to  bring  about  the  recognition  of  Urban  VI.  (1378- 
1389),  this  fact  appears  to  contradict  his  former 
attitude  and  to  demand  an  explanation.  In  fact, 
Wyclif's  influence  was  never  greater  than  at  the 
moment  when  pope  and  antipope  sent  their  ambas- 
sadors to  England  in  order  to  gain  recognition  for 
themselves.  In  the  presence  of  the  ambassadors 
he  dehvered  an  opinion  before  parliament  that 
showed,  in  an  important  ecclesiasticid  political  ques- 
tion, vis.,  the  matter  of  the  right  of  asylmn  in  West- 
minster abbey,  a  position  that  was  to  the  liking  of 
the  State.  How  Wyclif  came  to  be  active  in  the 
interest  of  Urban  is  seen  in  passages  in  his  latest 
writings,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  in  regard  to 
the  papacy  in  a  favorable  sense.  On  the  other  hand 
he  says  explicitly  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  either 
to  Rome  or  to  Avignon  in  order  to  seek  a  decision 
from  the  pope.  Every  place  is  sufficient  for  the 
penitent,  since  the  triime  God  is  everywhere.  Our 
pope  is  Christ.  Here  Wyclif  has  broken  with  the 
papacy,  though  only  with  it  as  it  exists.  If  one 
thoroughly  examines  the  situation,  it  seems  clear 
that  he  was  an  opponent  of  that  papacy  which  had 
developed  since  the  donation  of  Constantine.  He 
taught  that  the  Church  can  continue  to  exist  even 
though  it  have  no  visible  leader;  but  as  on  earth 
there  is  no  order  unless  there  be  a  higher  unity, 
there  can  be  no  damage  when  the  Church  possesses  a 
leader  of  the  right  kind.  But  what  qualities  must 
such  a  leader  possess?  How  does  he  appear  with  his 
pretensions  to  temporal  power?  In  a  word — to 
make  firm  the  distinction  between  what  the  pope 
should  be,  in  case  one  is  necessary,  and  the  pope  as 
he  appeared  in  Wyclif's  day  was  the  piurpose  of  his 
book  on  the  power  of  the  pope.  The  Chiu*ch  mili- 
tant, Wyclif  taught,  needs  a  head;  but  such  a  head 
is  not  the  one  whom  the  cardinals  choose  but  one 
whom  God  gives  the  Church.  Such  a  one  is  of  the 
elect.  The  elector  [cardinal]  can  then  only  make 
some  one  a  pope  if  the  choice  relates  to  one  who  is 
elect  [of  God].  But  that  is  not  always  the  case.  It 
may  be  that  the  elector  is  himself  not  predestinated 
and  chooses  one  who  is  in  the  same  case — a  veritable 
Antichrist.  One  must  regard  as  a  true  pope  one 
who  in  teaching  and  life  most  nearly  follows  Christ 
and  Peter,  whose  rule  is  not  of  this  world. 

These  are  the  teachings  and  fundamentals  of 
Wyclif  before  the  outbreak  of  the  schism;  but  their 
expression  became  sharper  in  the  later  period.  The 
point  is  that  he  distinguished  the  true  from  the  false 
papacy.  Since  all  signs  indicated  that  Urban  VI. 
was  a  reforming  and  consequently  a  ''true''  pope, 
the  enthusiasm  which  Wyclif  manifested  for  him  is 
easily  understood  as  it  comes  to  expression  in  his 
work  on  the  Church.  These  views  concerning  the 
Chiutih  and  church  government  are  those  which  are 
brought  forward  also  in  the  last  books  of  his  Summaj 
"De  9imonia,  de  aposUuia,  de  Uasphemia"    To  be 
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sure,  the  battle  which  had  been  begun  over  the 
theses  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  significance  attaching 
to  the  more  vehement  one  that  he  waged  against 
the  monastic  orders  when  he  saw  the  hopes  quenched 
which  had  gathered  around  the  ''reform  pope/'  and 
when  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  scene  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical politician  and  occupied  himself  exclusively 
with  the  question  of  the  reform  of  the  Church. 

His  teachings  concerning  the  danger  attaching  to 
the  secularising  of  the  Chiurch  must  have  put  Wyclif 

into  line  with  the  mendicant  ordersi 
X3.  Attack  since  in  1377  Minorites  were  his  defend- 
on  Monas-  ers.    If  he  took  the  mendicants  at  that 
ticism.      time  to  be  an  order  worthy  of  honor, 

whose  zeal  for  poverty  he  praised  to  the 
skies,  there  appear  in  the  last  chapters  of  his  J>e 
ciPiH  (JUmnnio  traces  of  a  rift.  Upon  his  making  the 
statement  that  ''the  case  of  the  orders  which  hold 
property  is  that  of  them  all,''  the  mendicant  orders 
turned  against  him;  and  from  that  time  Wyclif 
began  against  them  a  fight  which  grew  sharper  all 
the  time  even  till  his  death.  This  battle  against  the 
imperialized  papacy  and  its  supporters  the  "sects," 
as  he  denominated  the  orders,  finds  a  large  space 
not  only  in  such  of  his  large  later  works  as  the 
TrialoffuSf  Dialogua,  Opus  evanffdicum,  and  in  his 
sermons,  but  also  in  a  series  of  sharp  tracts  and 
polemical  productions  in  Latin  and  Kngliah  (of 
which  those  issued  in  his  later  years  have  been  col- 
lected as  "Polemical  Writings").  In  these  he 
teaches  that  the  Church  needs  no  new  sects;  suffi- 
cient for  it  now  is  the  religion  of  Christ  which  sufficed 
in  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  existence.  The 
monastic  orders  are  bodies  which  have  not  the  least 
support  in  the  Bible,  which  rejoice  in  vices,  cause 
harm  to  Church  and  State,  and  must  be  abolished 
together  with  their  haughty  possessions.  Such 
teaching,  particularly  as  it  was  brought  forward  in 
sermons,  had  one  inmiediate  effect — in  London  and 
other  cities  there  was  produced  a  serious  rising  of  the 
people.  The  monks  were  deprived  of  their  alms  and 
were  bidden  in  accordance  with  these  doctrines  to 
apply  themselves  to  manual  labor.  These  teach- 
ings had  more  important  results  upon  the  orders  and 
their  possessions  in  Bohemia,  where  the  instructions 
of  the  "Evangelical  master"  were  followed  out  to 
the  letter  in  such  a  way  that  the  noble  foundations 
and  practically  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  were  sacrificed.  But  the  result  was  not  as 
Wyclif  would  have  had  it  in  England — the  property 
fell  not  to  the  State  but  to  the  barons  of  the  land. 
The  scope  of  the  conflict  in  England  widened;  finally 
it  involved  no  longer  the  mendicant  monks  alone, 
but  took  in  the  entire  hierarchy  as  it  was  then  con- 
stituted, the  unflagging  zeal  of  Wyclif  canying  it 
along.  An  element  of  the  contest  appears  also  in 
Wyclif 's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (see  below). 

To  his  proposition  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  the 
common  possession  of  all  Christians  was  due  the  fact 

that  it  now  was  made  available  for 

14.  Relation  common  use  in  the  language  of  the 

to  the  Eng-  people.    Indeed   the   national   honor 

lish  Bible,   seemed  to  require  this,  since  there  were 

members  of  the  nobility  who  possessed 
the  Bible  in  French.  Wyclif  set  himself  to  the  task. 
While  it  is  not  possible  exactly  to  define  the  part 


which  he  had  in  the  transIatioD — which  was  on  tk 
basis  of  the  Vulgate — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  tlot 
the  inception  was  due  to  his  initiative,  ajod  that  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  project  was  due  to  liig 
leadership.    FVom  him  comes  the  translatian  of  tbe 
New  Testament,  which  was  smoother,  clearer,  ssd 
more  readable  than  the  rendering  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  was  done  by  his  friend  Nicholas  of 
Hereford  (q.v.).  The  whole  was  revised  by  Wyclif  e 
younger  contemporary  John  Purvey  (q.v.)  in  13^. 
Thus  the  mass  of  the  people  came  into  poasession  of 
the  Bible;    but  the  cry  of  his  opponents  may  be 
heard:  "The  jewel  of  the  clergy  has  become  the  \m 
of  the  laity."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  merely  those 
who  bore  a  proud  name,  but  members  of  the  middk 
class  possessed  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  zeal  with  which 
the  hierarchy  sought  after  heretical   books  and 
aimed  to  destroy  it  utterly,  and  in  reality  did,  is 
course  of  time,  do  away  with  very  numerous  copies, 
there  still  exist  about  150  manuscripts,  complete  or 
partial,  which  contain  the  translation  in  its  revised 
form.    From  this  one  may  easily  infer  how  widely 
diffused  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century.     For  this 
reason  the  Wyclifites  in  England  were  oft«i  desg- 
nated  by  their  opponents  as  "Bible  men."     Just  as 
Luther's  version  had  great  influence  upon  the  Ger- 
man language,  so  WycliTs,  by  reason  of  its  clarity, 
beauty,  and  strength,  worked  mightily  upon  iht 
English  tongue. 

Another  task  to  which  Wyclif  gave  himself  waa 
preaching  and  the  care  of  souls,  himself  toiling  aa 

preacher  to  the  people  and  as  their 

15.  Activity  teacher.    Inasmuch  as  it  was  his  de- 

as  a        sire  to  do  away  with  the  existing  hier- 

Preacher,    archy  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no 

warrant  in  Scripture,  he  put  in  the 
place  of  its  members  the  "poor  priests"  who  Uved 
in  poverty,  were  bound  by  no  vows  and  had  received 
no  formal  consecration,  and  preached  the  Gospel  to 
the  people.  These  priests  as  itinerant  preachers 
spread  abroad  among  the  people  the  teachings  of 
Wyclif.  Two  by  two  they  went  barefoot,  clad  in 
long  dark-red  robes  and  canying  a  staff  in  the  hand, 
this  latter  having  symbolic  reference  to  their  pas- 
toral calling,  and  passed  from  place  to  place  preach- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  God.  The  bull  of  Gregory 
XI.  impressed  upon  them  the  name  of  Lollards  (q.v.), 
intended  as  an  opprobrious  epithet,  but  it  became 
later  a  name  of  honor.  Even  in  his  time  the 
"Lollards"  had  reached  wide  circles  in  England  and 
preached  "God's  law,  without  which  no  one  oould 
be  justified." 

In  the  summer  of  1381  Wyclif  formulated  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  twelve  short  sentences, 
and  made  it  a  duty  to  advocate  it  everywhere.   Then 

the      English      hierarchy    proceeded 

z6.  Anti-    against  him.     The  chancellor  of  the 

Wyclif      University  of  Oxford  had  certain  of  the 

Synod,      declarations  pronounced  heretical.    In 

the  auditorium  this  fact  was  announced 
to  him,  whereupon  he  declared  that  neither  the 
chancellor  nor  any  other  could  change  his  ccmvic- 
tions.  He  then  appealed — not  to  the  pope  nor  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  land,  but — ^to  the 
king.  He  published  his  great  confession  upon  the 
subject  and  also  a  second  writing  in  FSnglish  in- 
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tended  for  the  common  people.    His  performances 
grew  in  keenness,  his  following  ever  became  greater. 
His  pronouncements  were  no  longer  hedged  in  by 
the  bounds  of  the  classroom,  they  spread  to  the 
maases.    "Every   second   man   that   you   meet/' 
writes  a  contemporary,  ''is  a  Lollard.''    In  the 
midst  of  this  conmiotion,  which  moved  onward  in 
victorious  fashion,  feU  the  great  peasant  uprising 
(1381),  called  forth  by  the  misery  of  the  suffering 
masses  under  epidemics,  failure  of  harvests,  and 
mistakes  of  government.    Although  Wyclif  disap- 
proved of  the  revolt,  it  was  laid  to  his  charge.    And 
yet  his  friend  and  protector  Lancaster  was,  among 
the  revolutionaries,  the  most  hated  of  all,  and  where 
Wyclif's  influence  was  the  greatest  the  uprising 
found  the  least  semblance  of  support.    While  in  gen- 
eral the  aim  of  the  revolt  was  against  the  spiritual 
nobility,  this  came  about  because  they  were  of  the 
nobles,  not  because  they  were  of  the  Church.    So 
prosecution  was  directed  against  Wyclif.    His  old 
enemy,  Courtenay,  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
called  (1382)  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  of  notables 
at  London.    During  the  consultations  an  earth- 
quake occiured  (May  21);    the  participants  were 
terrified  and  wished  to  break  up  the  assembly,  but 
Courtenay  declared  the  earthquake  a  favorable  sign 
which  meant  the  piurification  of  the  earth  from 
erroneous   doctrine.    Of    the    twenty-four   propo- 
sitions, attributed  to  Wyclif  without  mentioning  his 
name,  ten  were  declared  heretical  and  fourteen 
erroneous.    The  former  had  reference  to  the  trans- 
formation in  the  sacrament,  the  latter  to  matters  of 
church  order  and  institutions.    It  was  forbidden 
from  that  time  to  hold  these  opinions  or  to  advance 
them  in  sermons  or  in  academic  discussions.    All 
persons  disregarding  this  order  were  to  be  subject  to 
prosecution.    To  accomplish  this  latter  end  the  help 
of  the  State  was  necessary;  the  upper  house,  fright- 
ened by  the  uprising,  was  won  over,  but  the  com- 
mons rejected  the  bUl.    The  king,  however,  had  a 
decree  issued  which  permitted  the  arrest  of  those  in 
error.   The  citadel  of  the  reformatory  movement  was 
Oxford,  where  were  Wyclif 's  most  active  helpers; 
these  were  laid  under  the  ban  and  summoned  to 
recant,  and  one  of  them,  Nicholas  of  Hereford,  went 
to  Rome  to  appeal.    In  similar  fashion  the  poor 
priests  were  hindered  in  their  work.    Finally  the 
chief  blow  fell  upon  himself.    On  Nov.  18,  1382,  a 
synod  was  opened  at  Oxford,  before  which  he  was 
summoned;  he  appeared,  though  apparently  broken 
in  body  in  consequence  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  but 
nevertheless  strong  in  conviction  and  unbent  in  will. 
That  he  recanted  is  a  baseless  calumny.    He  stiU 
commanded  the  favor  of  the  court  and  of  parlia- 
ment, to  which  he  addressed  a  memorial.    He  was 
neither  excommunicated  then,  nor  deprived  of  his 
living. 

He  returned  to  Lutterworth,  and  thence  sent  out 

tracts — exceedingly  pungent — against   the   monks 

and  Urban  VI.  since  the  latter,  con- 

17.  Last    trary  to  the  hopes  of  Wyclif,  had  not 

Days.       turned  out  to  be  a  reforming  or  ''true" 

pope,  but  had  exerted  his  activities 

in  mischievous  conflicts.    The  crusade  in  Flanders 

called  forth  the  Reformer's  biting  scorn,  while  his 

sermons  became  yet  fuller-voiced  and  dealt  with  the 


imperfections  of  the  Church.  The  literary  achieve- 
ments of  his  last  days,  such  as  the  Trialoffus,  stand 
at  the  peak  of  the  knowledge  of  his  day.  His  last 
work,  the  Opua  evangdicumy  the  last  part  of  which  he 
named  in  characteristic  fashion  "Of  Antichrist," 
remained  uncompleted.  While  he  was  hearing  mass 
in  the  parish  church  on  Holy  Innocents'  Day,  Dec. 
28, 1384,  he  was  again  stricken  down  with  apoplexy 
and  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  His  remains 
found  no  quiet  in  the  grave,  for  in  his  lifetime  the 
great  Hussite  movement  (see  Hubs,  John,  Hus- 
SFTEs)  arose  and  set  afire  the  entire  West  of  Europe. 
The  Council  of  Constance  took  cognizance  of  Wyclif 
as  well  as  of  Huss  and  declared  the  former  (on  May 
4,  1415)  a  stiff-necked  heretic  and  under  the  ban  of 
the  Church.  It  was  decreed  that  his  books  be 
burned  and  his  remains  be  exhimied.  This  last  did 
not  happen  tiU  twelve  years  afterward,  when  at  the 
command  of  Martin  V.  they  were  dug  up,  burned, 
and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  Swift  which  flows  through 
Lutterworth. 

Significant  though  the  work  of  this  man  was  in  the 

last  decade  of  his  life,  none  of  his  contemporaries  left 

a  complete  pictiure  of  his  person,  his 

z8.  Per-    life,  and  his  activities.    It  is  most  diffi- 

sonality.  cult  to  be  certain  of  his  external  appear- 
ance. While  pictures  representing  him 
have  been  found,  they  are  from  a  later  period.  Those 
of  the  fourteenth  century  are  strongly  typical,  and 
yet  it  can  not  be  said  with  certainty  that  they  belong 
to  a  definite  individual.  One  must  therefore  be 
content  with  certain  scattered  expressions  found  in 
the  history  of  the  trial  by  William  Thorpe  (1407). 
It  appears  that  Wyclif  was  spare  of  body,  indeed  of 
wasted  appearance,  and  not  strong  physically.  He 
was  of  unblemished  walk  in  life,  says  Thorpe,  and 
was  regarded  affectionately  by  people  of  rank,  who 
often  consorted  with  him,  took  down  his  sayings, 
and  climg  to  him.  "  I  indeed  clove  to  none  closer 
than  to  him,  the  wisest  and  most  blessed  of  all 
men  whom  I  have  ever  found.  From  him  one  could 
leam  in  truth  what  the  Church  of  Christ  is  and  how 
it  should  be  ruled  and  led."  If  one  rejects  this  tes- 
timony as  that  of  a  partisan,  one  may  yet  adduce 
Henry  Knighton,  who  says  of  him  that  in  philosophy 
there  was  no  one  of  his  opponents  who  was  his  equal, 
and  in  Bohemia,  according  to  John  Pribram,  ''every 
one  cleaves  to  the  declarations  of  John  Wyclif  as 
though  he  were  the  fifth  Gospel";  while  with  a  cer- 
tain excessive  warmth  Huss  wished  that  his  soul 
might  be  wherever  that  of  Wyclif  was  foimd. 

One  may  not  say  that  Wyclif  was  a  comfortable 
opponent  to  meet.  On  this  account  Thomas  Netter 
of  Walden  highly  esteemed  the  old  Carmelite  monk 
John  Kynyngham  in  that  he  "so  bravely  offered 
himself  to  the  biting  speech  of  the  heretic  and  to 
words  that  stung  as  being  without  the  religion  of 
Christ."  But  this  example  of  Netter  is  not  well 
chosen,  since  the  tone  of  Wyclif  toward  Kynyngham 
is  that  of  a  junior  toward  an  elder  whom  one  respects, 
and  in  similar  fashion  he  handled  also  other  oppo- 
nents. But  when  he  turned  upon  them  his  rou^est 
side,  as  for  example  in  his  sermons  or  in  his  polemical 
writings  and  tracts,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  met 
the  attacks  with  a  tone  that  could  not  be  styled 
friendly. 
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n.  Wydift  Doctrines:  It  was  long  ago 
marked  that  the  philoeophical^theological  system  of 
Wyclif  would  be  understood  in  its  fulness  only  when 
his  chief  Latin  works  were  published,  but  that  upon 
the  basis  of  those  already  known  the  view  was  un- 
sound which  had  long  been  current  to 
X.  His  the  effect  that  from  his  entrance  into 
System  a  public  life  Wyclif  was  in  possession  of 
Develop-  a  practically  completed  system  of 
ment  thought.  Wyclif's  first  encounter  with 
the  official  Church  of  his  time  was 
prompted  by  his  seal  in  the  interests  of  the  State,  his 
first  tracts  and  greater  works  of  ecclesiastical-politi- 
cal content  defended  the  privileges  of  the  State, 
and  from  these  sources  there  developed  a  strife  out 
of  which  the  next  phases,  let  alone  the  ultimate 
purposes,  could  hardly  be  determined.  One  who 
studies  these  books  in  the  order  of  their  production 
with  reference  to  their  inner  content  finds  therein  a 
direct  development  with  a  strong  reformatory  tend- 
ency. This  was  not  originally  doctrinal  but  had 
to  do  with  the  excrescences  of  the  hierarchical  sys- 
tem; and  when  it  later  took  up  matters  of  dogma,  as 
in  the  teaching  concerning  transubstantiation,  the 
purpose  in  mind  was  the  dissipation  of  the  powers  of 
the  hierarchy  and  return  to  the  original  simplicity 
in  the  government  of  the  Church.  To  the  question 
whether  there  were  in  Wyclif 's  academical  writings 
and  disputations  (none  of  them  are  extant)  erro- 
neous declarations,  one  may  rather  answer  with  a 
negative  than  an  affirmative,  in  spite  of  the  state- 
ment of  Netter  (His  Earliest  Heresies,  2).  For  it 
would  have  been  against  the  diplomatic  practise  of 
the  time  to  have  sent  to  the  peace  congress  at  Bruges, 
in  which  the  Curia  had  an  essential  part,  a  partici- 
pant wh<i  had  become  known  at  home  by  heretical 
teaching.  One  may  quote  here  the  words  of  a  man 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  Wyclifs  works, 
Waddington  Shirley: 

"  Aa  it  is  in  the  light  of  mibsequeat  events  that  we  see 
the  greatness  of  WyoUf  as  a  refonner.  so  it  is  from  the  later 
growth  of  the  language  that  we  best  learn  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  his  writing.  But  it  was  less  the  reformer,  or  the 
master  of  English  prose,  than  the  great  schoolman  that  in- 
spired the  respect  of  his  contemporaries;  and.  next  to  the 
deep  influenoe  of  perK>nal  holiness  and  the  attractive  grea^ 
ness  of  his  moral  character,  it  was  to  his  supreme  command 
of  the  weapons  of  scholastic  discussion  that  he  owed  his  as- 
tonishing influence  "  (in  his  ed.  of  the  FatciGtUi  gitaniorum, 
p.  xlvii.). 

Wyclif  must  have  earned  his  great  repute  as  a 
philosopher  even  at  an  early  date,  since  this  was 
willingly  or  unwillingly  conceded  by  his  ecclesias- 
tical opponents.  A  contemporary  historian — for 
Henry  Knighton  may  be  designated  as  such — says 
of  him  that  in  philosophy  he  was  reputed  second  to 
none,  and  in  sdiolastic  discipline  incomparable.  If 
this  pronouncement  seems  hardly  justified  now  that 
Wyclif's  writings  are  in  print,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  not  all  his  philosophical  works  are  extant, 
and  that  Knighton  luul  not  so  much  these  in  thought 
as  the  learned  disputations.  If  Wyclif  was  in  phi- 
losophy the  superior  of  his  contemporaries  and  if  he 
had  no  equal  in  scholastic  discipline,  he  belongs 
with  the  series  of  great  scholastic  philosophers  and 
theologians  in  which  England  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  80  rich — ^with  Alexander  of  Hales,  Roger  Bacon, 
Duns  Scotus,  William  Occam,  and  Bradwardine 


(qq.v.).  There  ?ras  a  period  in  his  life  when  he  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  scholastic  pfailoeophy: 
"  when  I  was  still  a  logician,"  he  used  later  to  say 
as  he  looked  back  upon  that  period.  The  first 
"  heresy  **  which  **  he  cast  forth  into  the  worid '' 
rests  as  much  upon  philosophical  as  upon  theolog- 
ical grounds.  But  there  will  be  considered  hat 
only  how  he  was  related  to  the  eariy  philosophers. 
In  Plato,  the  knowledge  of  whom  came  to  him 
through  Augustine,  he  thought  he  saw  traces  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Trinity,  and  he  championed  the 
doctrine  of  ideas  as  against  Aristotle.  The  latter 
Wyclif  did  not  highly  esteem,  and  he  said  onoe  that 

Democritus,    Plato,    Augustine,    and 

2.  Basal    Grosseteste  far  outranked   Aristotle. 

Positions  in  In  Aristotle  he  missed  the  provision  for 

Philosophy,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  his 

ethics  the  tendency  toward  the  eternal. 
He  was  himself  a  close  follower  of  Augustine,  so 
much  so  that,  as  Netter  reports,  he  was  called  "  John 
of  Augustine  "  by  his  pupils.  In  some  of  his  iea/ch- 
ings,  as  in  De  anmhilatione,  the  influenoe  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  to  be  detected.  So  far  as  his  relations  to 
the  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  concerned, 
he  held  to  realism  as  opposed  to  the  nominalism  which 
was  newly  advanced  by  Occam,  although  in  ques- 
tions that  had  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  politics  he 
stood  related  to  Occam  and  indeed  went  beyond 
him.  His  views  therefore  ^re  based  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  reality  of  the  universal,  and  he  em- 
ployed realism  in  order  to  avoid  dogmatic  difficul- 
ties. The  uni-divine  existence  in  the  Trinity  is  the 
real  universal  of  the  three  Persons,  and  in  the  Eucha- 
rist the  ever-real  presence  of  Christ  justifies  the  de- 
liverance that  complete  reality  is  compatible  with 
the  spatial  division  of  the  existence.  The  center  of 
Wyclif's  philosophical  system  is  formed  by  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  prior  existence  in  the  thought  of  God  of 
all  things  and  events.  This  involves  the  definitenesa 
of  things  and  especially  their  number,  so  that  neither 
their  infinity,  infinite  extension,  nor  infinite  divisi- 
bility can  be  assumed.  Space  consists  of  a  number 
of  points  of  space  determined  from  eternity,  and  time 
of  exactly  such  a  number  of  moments,  and  the  num- 
ber of  these  is  known  only  to  the  divine  spirit.  Geo- 
metrical figures  consist  of  arranged  series  of  points, 
and  enlargement  or  diminution  of  these  figures 
rests  upon  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  points. 
Because  the  existence  of  these  points  of  space  as 
such,  that  is,  as  truly  indivisible  unities,  has  its  basis 
in  the  fact  that  the  points  are  one  with  the  bodies 
that  fill  them;  because,  therefore,  all  possible  space 
is  coincident  with  the  physical  world  (as  in  WydiTa 
system,  in  general,  reality  and  possibility  correspond), 
there  can  as  httle  be  a  vacuum  as  bounding  surfaces 
that  are  common  to  different  bodies.  The  assump- 
tion of  such  surfaces  impinges,  according  to  Wydif , 
upon  the  contradictory  principle  as  does  the  conc^>- 
tion  of  a  truly  continuous  transition  of  one  condition 
into  another.  Wyclif's  doctrine  of  atoms  connects 
itself,  therefore,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  composition 
of  time  from  real  moments,  but  is  distinguished  by 
the  denial  of  interspaces  as  assumed  in  other  systems. 
From  the  identity  of  space  and  the  phyacal  worid 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  circular  motion  of  the 
heavens  on  the  other,  Wyclif  deduces  the  spherical 
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f  onn  of  the  univeiBe.  If  the  world-structure  had 
edges,  the  circular  movement  would  be  impossible, 
since  the  edges  could  not  pass  through  a  space  which 
^^aa  non-existent. 

It  immediately  follows  that  Wyclif 's  fundamental 
principle  of  the  preexistence  in  thought  of  all  real- 
ity inyolves  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  freedom 
of  the  will;  the  philosopher  could  assist  himself  only 
by  the  formula  that  the  free  will  of 

3.  Attitude  man  was  something  predetermined  of 
toward     God.    In  particulars  he  demanded  a 

Speculation,  strict  dialectical  training  as  the  means 
of  distinguishing  the  true  from  the 
false,  and  he  asserted  that  logic  (or  the  syllogism) 
furthered  the  knowledge  of  catholic  verities;  ignor- 
ance of  logic  was  the  reason  why  men  misunder- 
stood Scripture,  since  men  overlooked  the  connec- 
tion— ^the  distinction  between  idea  and  appearance. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  Wyclif  was  not  mere- 
ly conscious  of  the  distinction  between  theology 
and  philosophy,  but  that  his  sense  of  reality  led  him 
to  pass  by  scholastic  questions  as  if  they  were  empty 
shells.  He  left  aside  philosophical  discussions  which 
seemed  to  him  to  have  no  significance  for  the  religious 
consciousness  and  [those  which  pertained  purely  to 
scholasticism,  and  found  no  enjoyment  in  the  hair- 
splitting of  a  degenerate  scholastic  and  in  its  inani- 
ties. He  held  that  we  ought  not  to  roam  around  in 
the  realm  of  mere  possibilities:  **  we  concern  oiur- 
selves  with  the  verities  that  are,  and  leave  aside 
the  errors  which  ariSe  from  speculation  on  matters 
which  are  not."  It  is  more  wholesome  to  concern 
oneself  with  the  study  of  verities  than  to  be  busy 
with  fictions  which  one  can  prove  neither  to  be  pos- 
sible nor  useful  to  mankind;  for  vast  is  the  nimiber 
of  solid  and  useful  truths  which  yet  are  concealed 
from  man. 

Since  it  was  from  dealing  with  ecclesiastical-po- 
litical questions  that  Wyclif  turned  to  reformatory 
activities,  naturally  the  former  have  a  large  part 
in  his  reformatory  writings.  It  would  be  a  mi»- 
take  to  suppose,  however,  that  his  opposition  to  the 
Church  was  a  continuation  of  that  of 

4.  Doctrine  the  French  under  Philip  the  Fair  (1285- 
of  Scripture.  1314)  or  of  that  of  the  Germans  under 

Louis  the  Bavarian  (1314-46).  While 
he  took  his  start  in  afifairs  of  church  policy  from  the 
English  legislation  which  was  passed  in  the  times  of 
Edward  I.,  he  declined  the  connection  into  which 
his  contemporaries  brought  it  under  the  lead  of 
Occam.  Indeed,  he  distinctly  disavows  taking  his 
conclusions  from  Occam,  and  avers  that  he  draws 
them  from  Scripture,  and  that  they  were  supported 
by  the  Doctors  of  the  Church.  So  that  dependence 
upon  earlier  schismatic  parties  in  the  Church,  which 
he  never  mentions  in  his  writings  (as  though  he  had 
never  derived  ansrthing  from  them),  is  counterin- 
dicated,  and  attention  is  directed  to  the  true  sources 
in  Scripture,  to  which  he  added  the  collections  of 
canons  of  the  Church.  [Wyclif  would  have  had 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  professing 
indebtedness  to  "  heretical "  parties  or  to  opponents 
of  the  papacy  whose  efforts  had  come  to  naught. 
His  reference  to  Scripture  and  orthodox  Fathers  as 
authorities  is  what  might  in  any  case  have  been 
expected.    So  far  as  his  polemics  are  accordant 


with  those  of  earlier  antagonists  of  the  papacy, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
them  and  was  more  or  less  influenced  by  them. 
A.  H.  N.]  To  these  last,  although  in  his  later 
years  he  rejected  them  explicitly  as  being  the 
laws  of  men,  he  frequently  had  recourse.  But 
in  those  last  years  fully  authoritative  was  the  Bible 
alone,  which,  according  to  his  own  conviction  and 
that  of  his  disciples,  was  fully  sufficient  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  world  (De  aufficierUia  legi8  Chriati). 
Out  of  it  he  drew  his  comprehensive  averments  in 
support  of  his  reformatory  views — ^not  without  in- 
tense study  and  many  spiritual  conflicts.  He  tells 
that  when  he  was  yet  a  beginner  he  was  much  con- 
cerned to  comprehend  the  passages  which  treited 
of  the  activities  of  the  divine  Word,  until  by  the 
grace  of  God  he  was  enabled  to  gather  the  right 
sense  of  Scriptiure,  which  he  then  understood.  But 
that  was  not  a  lig^t  task,  for  the  Word  is  not  to  be 
opened  by  means  of  the  grammar  used  by  boys; 
Scripture  has  its  own  rules,  it  contains  all  verity 
and  has  the  highest  authority;  for  it  is  the  law  of 
Christ  who  can  not  he,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  placed 
above  all  human  writings.  The  law  of  Christ  is  that 
which  all  men  ought  to  learn,  for  the  faith  rests  in 
it  alone.  Without  knowledge  of  the  Bible  there  can 
be  peace  neither  in  the  life  of  the  Church  nor  in 
that  of  society,  and  outside  of  it  there  is  no  real  and 
abiding  good;  it  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  it  alone  is  infaUible,  sublime 
above  error  and  failing,  and  consequently  the  one 
authority  for  the  faith.  He  then  is  known  as  a  true 
Christian  who  as  a  priest  feeds  his  flock  on  the  Word 
of  God. 

These  teachings  Wyclif  promulgated  not  only 
in  his  great  work  on  the  truth  of  Scripture,  but  also 
in  numerous  other  greater  and  lesser  writings.  For 
him  the  Bible  was  the  fundamental  source  of  Chris- 
tianity which  is  binding  on  all  men,  who  are  there- 
fore obligated  to  know  it.  From  this  one  can  easily 
see  how  the  next  step  came  about,  viz.,  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  Bible  to  the  people  in  their  mother  tongue. 
Also  not  difficult  to  understand  is  the  honor  title  of 
"  Doctor  evangeUcus ''  which  English  and  Bohemian 
WycUfites  gave  to  their  master.  Of  all  the  reform- 
ers who  preceded  Luther,  Wyclif  most  emphasized 
the  importance  of  Scripture:  "  Even  though  there 
were  a  hundred  popes  and  though  every  mendicant 
monk  were  a  cardinal,"  he  taught,  "  they  would  be 
entitled  to  confidence  only  in  so  far  as  they  accorded 
with  the  Bible."  Therefore  in  this  early  period  it 
was  Wyclif  who  recognized  and  formulated  the  foi^ 
mal  principle  of  the  Reformation — ^the  unique  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  for  the  belief  and  life  of  the 
Christian. 

Upon  this  Biblical  foundation  was  reared  the 

structure  of  Wyclif's  doctrinal  teachings.    But  he 

did  not  shake  himself  clear  of  scholastic  metnods. 

His  doctrine  of  God  bears  on  its  face 

5.  Theol-   the  stamp  of  speculative  realism.    He 

ogy  and  rejects  the  view  that  the  idea  of  the 
Christology  Godhead  is  a  mere   general  concep- 

Realistic.  tion,  as  well  as  the  conception  that  a 
personal  God  is  an  individual,  since 
both  these  rest  upon  a  nominalistic  basis.  Tlie  om- 
nipotence of  God  is  for  him  not  at  all  unlimited 
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capacity,  so  that,  e.g.,  God  could  lie;  it  is  rather  a 
power  that  is  morally  regulated,  self-determined, 
and  ordered  by  its  own  inner  laws.  The  realism  of 
Wyclif  comes  to  light  with  especial  clarity  in  his 
doctrine  of  God  the  Son  as  the  Logos,  who  as  the 
essential  Word  is  the  sunmiation  of  all  ideas,  that 
is,  of  all  intelligible  reaUties.  Such  pronouncements 
as  the  following  result:  "  Every  creature  (thing 
created)  that  can  be  known  is  the  word  of  God  in 
relation  to  its  intelligible  being  and  therefore  in  re- 
lation to  its  essential  being;  every  being  is  in  fact 
God  himself."  Although  these  and  other  declara- 
tions aim  at  a  monistic  doctrine,  Wyclif  declined  to 
accept  pantheism.  In  this  respect  he  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Augustine,  who  in  his  philosophical  dis- 
cussions was  not  always  able  to  avoid  a  pantheistic 
tinge. 

The  same  tendency  is  discoverable  in  his  anthro- 
pology and  his  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  hu- 
man will  and  of  sin.  He  regarded  as  especially  im- 
portant the  affirmation  of  the  freedom  of  the  wiU, 

being  conscious  that  the  ethical  worth 

6.  Will,     of  an  action  is  conditioned  by  this. 

BvH,  Faith,  The  complete  guarding  of  the  holiness 

Salvation,   of  Deity  is  an  especial  care,^and  he 

would  not  admit  at  all  the  imputation 
of  responsibility  in  God  for  the  existence  of  evil. 
He  held  fast  to  the  conception  that  in  the  inner- 
most region  of  the  heart  and  of  the  will  there  is  at 
least  a  relative  autonomy  elevated  above  all  com- 
pulsion. He  also  affirmed  the  view  that  evil  is  not 
a  positive  existence,  but  rather  a  non-existence,  not 
an  activity  but  a  defect.  These  views  were  inspired 
by  Augustine.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  state  these 
ideas  in  his  sermons,  but  he  carefully  guarded  against 
the  thought  that  it  was  permissible  to  do  evil  that 
good  might  result.  In  his  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ  he  held  to  the  ecclesiastical  view  as  it  was 
speculatively  constructed  by  Augustine,  Anselm  of 
Canterbury,  and  others.  Above  all  was  emphasized 
the  incomparable  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
one  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  living  me- 
dium between  man  and  man's  one  Ruler;  and  this 
he  expressed  in  manifold  methods  and  with  many 
illustrations,  as:  "  Christ  is  the  Saint  of  all  saints, 
the  one  Fountain  of  salvation.''  The  saints,  he 
taught,  attained  their  dignity  through  the  imita- 
tion of  Christ.  With  respect  to  the  festivals  of  the 
saints  and  their  cult  the  "  Evangelical  Doctor  " 
affirmed  that  they  could  be  of  service  only  so  far  as 
the  soul  could  be  through  them  inflamed  with  the 
love  of  Christ.  In  that  Wyclif  clearly  and  conscious- 
ly established  the  truth  that  salvation  was  through 
Christ  alone,  and  with  this  as  a  fundamental,  he 
showed  himself  a  real  precursor  of  the  Reformation. 
How  far  he  dealt  with  the  order  of  salvation  and  did 
not  oppose  the  Roman-scholastic  doctrine  of  the  mer- 
its of  tiie  saints  may  on  the  other  side  be  recognized 
from  his  dissent  on  the  subject  of  the  merit  of  works 
and  his  declaration  for  the  truth  of  the  free  grace  of 
God  in  Christ.  He  stressed  the  affirmation  that 
faith  is  a  gift  of  God  which  comes  by  grace  to  men. 
And  with  this  corresponded  his  ethics,  in  which  he 
valued  humility  as  the  root  of  all  virtues,  while  the 
germ  of  Christian  virtue  is  love  to  God  and  one's 
neighbor.    Yet  he  did  not  possess  the  Biblical  and 


really  Evangelical  idea  of  faith;  he  still  adhered  to 
the  scholastic  conception  according  to  which  faith 
becomes  what  it  should  be  only  through  love,  i.e., 
he  ascribed  justification  in  the  presence  of  God  to 
sanctification  and  good  works,  and  did  not  deny  aH 
merit  to  the  latter.  Justification  through  faith  akme 
was  not  within  his  view. 

His  conception  of  the  Church,  as  shown  above, 
was  different  from  that  usual  in  his  day;  it  was  oot 

the  congregation  of  the  bishop  <^  Rome 

7.  Doctrine  but  the  oonmiunion  of  those  elected  of 

of  the      God  that  formed  the  Church.     Not 

ChorclL     prelates  and  priests  as  such,  but  all 

pious  members  of  Christ  belong  to  that 
Church.  like  Augustine,  he  made  a  distinctioii 
between  the  "  true "  and  the  "  pretended  "  or 
"  mixed  "  body  of  Christ — unconverted  hypocritical 
brothers  are  in  but  not  of  the  Church,  i.e.,  they  do 
not  belong  to  it.  Of  no  man,  not  even  the  pope, 
can  one  be  sure  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church; 
one  can  not  recognize  him  as  such  except  by 
his  ethical  fruits.  So  he  applied  the  ethical 
measure,  and  by  this  he  reached  his  condufiion 
with  respect  to  the  claims  of  Urban  VI.  and 
Gregory  XI.  to  be  true  popes.  His  entire  teach- 
ing respecting  a  true  and  a  false  papacy,  a 
true  and  a  false  priesthood,  rests  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. Just  as  the  powers  of  the  apostles  were  equal, 
so  may  in  the  present  no  pope  arrogate  to  hifnHg»lf 
the  rule  of  the  Church;  if  Peter  possessed  any  pre- 
rogative above  the  others,  it  did  not  relate  to  juris- 
dictional powers  but  to  his  greater  humility.  The 
Church  of  his  own  day,  he  thought,  needed  no  other 
ministry  or  priesthood  than  that  of  the  primitive 
Chimsh.  He  would,  therefore,  make  no  distinction 
between  priest  and  bishop;  every  "  elect "  may 
assume  the  office  of  priest,  even  though  he  have  no 
episcopal  ordination — he  is  a  real  priest  made  of 
God.  His  most  serviceable  work  is  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  more  precious  than  the  distribution 
of  the  sacrament,  and  among  all  works  charity  is 
the  noblest,  best,  and  most  desired.  With  this  all 
the  blessings  and  consecrations  of  wax  and  bread, 
of  palms  and  candles,  of  salt  and  of  other  things, 
which  have  no  relation  to  faith  and  so  are  to  be  re- 
jected, similarly  the  worship  of  relics,  the  cult  of 
the  dead,  pilgrimages,  and  worship  of  images  do  not 
compare.  For  the  preacher  nothing  is  more  worth 
while  than  preaching;  the  only  question  is,  what 
shall  he  preach  to  the  people?  Certainly  not  those 
comedies  and  tragedies,  those  apocryphal  events 
and  trifles,  with  which  the  preachers  tickle  the  ears 
of  their  congregations  in  order  that  their  jnirses  may 
be  made  to  ring  with  money  after  the  sermon;  but 
rather  preach  the  Gospel  truth.  And  this  is  to  be 
done  in  a  way  that  fits  the  capacity  of  the  hearers. 
The  object  of  the  sermon  is  to  induce  the  imitation 
of  Christ:  ''  because  to-day  the  Word  of  God  is  not 
heard,  spiritual  death  broods  over  all."  Conse- 
quently this  is  to  be  brought  to  renewed  life,  and  in 
the  two  languages — Latin  for  the  learned  and  the 
oonmion  speech  for  the  rest  of  the  people.  Hence  in 
his  Latin  sermons  Wyclif  addressed  himself  to  the 
learned,  the  priests,  and  those  who  were  candidates 
for  priesthood.  His  earlier  sermons  which  he 
preached  while  he  was  teaching,  those  out  of  his 
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lier  Oxford  period,  miss  the  refonnatory  note  which 
lings  out  in  the  others;  these  latter  found  an  echo 
louder  in  Bohemia  than  in  England,  because  in 
many  circles  they  were  regarded  as  the  product  of 
Huss.  Simpler  in  form  and  content  are  his  English 
sermons,  but  they  do  not  lack  the  pointed  turn  of 
address  and  the  warm  feeling  which  stimulate  the 
hearer.  Many  of  his  single  teachings,  such  as  that 
on  purgatory,  did  not  reach  so  adequate  formula- 
tion. 

His  teaching  on  the  sacraments  occupies  much 
space  in  his  writings.  If  the  sacrament  is  simply  the 
symbol  of  a  holy  object,  an  invisible  grace,  then 

seven  is  an  insufficient  number  to  ex- 

8.  The      press  the  sacraments,  since  of  such 

Eucharist  signs  there  are  many.    For  example, 

preaching  God's  Word  is  as  much  a 
sacrament  as  any  one  of  the  seven  which  bear  that 
name.  While  according  to  this  test  the  number 
seven  is  too^small,  it  is  too  large  if  the  Biblical  basis 
of  their  ordination  be  the  norm.  For  the  Lord's 
Supper  the  Scripture  testimony  is  the  strongest; 
for  Extreme  Unction  (q.v.),  the  weakest.  Among 
the  sacraments  the  former,  rightly  administered, 
has  saving  power;  but  there  is  a  further  condition 
for  the  operation  of  grace  in  the  sacrament  which 
lies  in  the  repentant  attitude  and  the  posture  of  the 
soul  of  the  recipient.  The  operation  of  salvation 
does  not  depend  upon  the  ethical  condition  of  the 
priest  who  administers  the  sacrament — ^teaching 
contrary  to  this  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Wyclif.  Upon  the  Lord's  Supper  Wyclif 
spent  much  thought  as  the  one  which  was  of  all  the 
holiest  and  most  worthy.  But  he  fought  his  hard- 
est against  the  Roman-scholastic  doctrine  of  its 
transformation.  The  usual  opinion  has  been  that 
Wyclif  made  his  first  attack  upon  transubstantia- 
tion  in  1381,  but  the  date  must  be  carried  back  to 
1379,  while  the  basis  of  his  teaching  is  to  be  found 
in  earlier  writings  and  formulations.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  1381  that  he  first  cast  aside  in  sermons  and 
theses,  in  polemic  tracts  and  philosophical  treatises, 
and  finally  in  a  comprehensive  work,  the  ecclesias- 
tical teaching  that  after  the  consecration  the  bread 
and  the  wine  are  changed  into  Christ's  body  and 
blood  in  such  a  way  that  only  the  appearance  (the 
accidents  but  not  the  content)  of  bread  and  wine 
remained.  The  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  rather  nat- 
ural bread  and  wine,  but  sacramentally  it  is  body 
and  blood.  After  the  consecration  the  host  remains 
local  and  substantial  bread,  but  concomitantly  in  a 
figurative  and  sacramental  sense  it  is  the  body  of 
Christ  which  believers  receive  spiritually.  Wyclif 
attempted  to  make  this  clear  by  the  use  of  illustra^ 
tions.  Just  as  there  is  a  double  vision,  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual,  so  there  is  a  double  eating.  Hence 
in  the  sacrament  we  do  not  see  with  the  physical 
eye  the  body  of  the  Lord,  but  by  faith  as  in  a  mirror 
and  by  parable;  similarly,  as  an  image  is  complete 
at  every  point  of  a  mirror,  so  is  it  with  the  body  of 
the  Lord  in  the  consecrated  host — ^we  do  not  touch 
or  grasp  it,  we  do  not  masticate  it,  nor,  in  general, 
do  we  take  it  corporeally,  but  spiritually  and 
completely  intact.  When  Wyclif  entered  upon  his 
campaign  against  what  he  called  the  "  novel  "  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  it  was  his  express  pur- 
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pose  to  oppose  those  '*  heathenish  "  views  accord- 
ing to  which  every  priest  was  in  a  position  to  "  cre- 
ate "  the  body  of  Christ,  a  thought  which  seemed 
to  him  horrible  in  that  there  was  ascribed  to  the 
priest  the  transcendent  power  by  which  a  creature 
gave  existence  to  his  creator.  Moreover,  God  was 
humiliated  when  men  asserted  that  the  Eternal 
could  daily  be  created,  while  that  holy  thing,  the 
sacrament  itself,  was  by  this  means  desecrated. 
After  Wyclif  had  once  broken  away  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  on  transubstantiation,  he 
handled  the  subject  with  unwearying  zeal  in  his 
philosophical  and  popular  works,  in  his  greater  pro- 
ductions, his  small  tracts,  and  especially  in  his 
sermons. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  other  sacraments,  so  far 
as  he  did  not  reject  l^em  outright,  he^did  not  cease 

to  oppose  the  arrogated  power  of  the 
9.  The      priesthood  in  whose  hands  the  admin- 
Other      istration  of  those  sacraments  lay.    He 
Sacraments,  held  that  distinction  must  be  made  in 

baptism  among  the  external  symbols — 
there  is  a  baptism  with  water  and  one  with  the 
power  of  God;  or  he  distinguished  a  threefold  bap- 
tism— ^by  water,  by  blood  (that  of  the  holy  martyrs), 
and  by  the  Spirit;  the  last  alone  is  tmqualifiedly 
necessary  to  salvation,  the  first  are  so  to  speak  the 
precedent  signs,  the  necessary  antecedents.  Bap- 
tism by  water  is  not  to  be  superseded,  however,  for 
children  who  receive  it  are  also  baptized  with  the 
Spirit,  since  they  receive  the  baptism  of  grace.  Con- 
firmation, according  to  Wyclif,  has  no  foundation  in 
the  Bible;  it  is  an  arrogation  of  the  bishops  to  as- 
sume that  they  have  the  gift  of  imparting  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  it  they  seek  an  imwarranted  increase  of 
their  power,  without  which  they  assert  the  Church 
can  not  exist.  Similarly,  consecration  of  the  priests 
had  as  little  basis  in  Scripture.  He  rejected  the 
teaching  that  the  priests  received  authority  from 
the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  bishop  appropriately 
to  perform  the  offices  of  the  Church,  and  that  the 
bishop  imparted  to  the  priest  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
impressed  upon  his  soul  an  inextinguishable  qual- 
ity, as  well  as  the  assertion  that  "  as  by  baptism  the 
believer  is  distinguished  from  the  unbeliever,  so  by 
ordination  the  priest  is  distinguished  from  the  lay- 
man." The  apostolic  Church  had  only  two  grades 
of  clergy,  priests  and  deacons;  bishops  and  priests 
were  the  same.  There  is  no  priesthood  mediating 
between  God  and  man,  no  qualification  for  office 
dependent  upon  ordination  by  a  bishop,  and  no 
indelible  characteristic  imparted  by  priestly  ordinar 
tion.  Since  Wyclif  recognized  only  a  simple  priest- 
hood, all  episcopal  privileges  went  by  the  board; 
the  entire  hierarchical  gradation  into  orders  from 
pope  down  to  the  lowest  grades  of  the  first  tonsure 
he  called  the  invention  of  an  imperialized  papacy. 
Once  more,  for  extreme  unction  no  Scriptural  basis 
could  be  found.  The  sacrament  of  confession,  too, 
was  one  introduced  since  the  time  of  Innocent  III. 
(1198-1216),  for  the  sake  of  gain,  supplanting  con- 
fession to  God  and  that  of  the  apostolic  Church  in 
the  presence  of  the  congregation.  The  pronounce- 
ment of  absolution  is  an  encroachment  upon  the 
divine  power;  and  there  is  as  little  justification  for 
the  imposition  of  penance,  since  the  priest  can  npt 
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know  its  relation  to  dn,  and  for  ezoommunication. 
Marriage  Wyclif  regarded  as  a  sacrament,  for  it  is 
a  divine  institution  and  demands  divine  sanction. 
Every  hindrance  to  it  not  prescribed  by  Scripture 
he  would  throw  aside,  but  would  permit  divorce 
when  urgent  reasons  demanded  it.  He  did  not  favor 
ostentatious  nuptial  ceremonies,  but  rather  those 
that  befitted  the  character  of  the  institution. 

The  basis  of  the  reform  of  the  Church  advocated 
by  Wyclif  rested  upon  the  fact  that  he  designated 
the  Bible  as  the  one  authority  for  believers,  and 
so  teachings,  traditions,  bulls,  symbols,  and  cen- 
sures go  by  the  board  so  far  as  they  do  not  rest  on 
Scripture.  He  carefully  distinguished  Chiurch  and 
State,  and  relegated  the  former  to  control  purely  in 
the  spiritual  realm;  upon  that  principle  are  abol- 
ished the  rights  of  inflicting  penalties  and  granting 
immunities,  temporal  offices  and  positions,  temporal 
power  and  possessions,  as  held  by  the  Church.  Inas- 
much as  he  would  go  back  to  the  apostolic  Church 
for  church  polity,  the  fall  of  the  hierarchy  and  aboli- 
tion of  monasticism  were  involved.  In  worship  the 
chief  element  was  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Reformer  lived  and  died  in  the  hope  that 

ohuroh  reform  was  something  that  was  soon  to  be 

realised,  "  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 

zo.  Wyclif-  may  perhaps  for  a  time  by  the  hostility 

ism  after    of  Antichrist  be  obscured  in  silence, 

Wyclif.  but  can  not  be  entirely  done  away." 
In  fact,  in  the  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  death  of  the  Reformer,  Wyclifism  made 
agnificant  progress  in  England;  under  the  leader- 
ship of  sudi  men  as  Nicholas  of  Hereford,  John 
Aston,  and  John  Purvey  it  penetrated  all  ranks  of 
society,  and  eleven  years  after  Wyclif's  death 
claimed  the  cooperation  of  parliament  (1305)  in  its 
reforms.  But  after  Thomas  Arundel  (q.v.)  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  particularly  after 
the  change  in  dynasty  and  the  House  of  Lancaster 
occupied  the  throne  (1390),  Church  and  State  united 
to  extirpate  Wyclifism.  In  the  earliest  years  of  the 
new  dynasty  there  issued  the  notorious  statute,  De 
haareHco  eomburendOf  which  made  it  a  duty  to  sur- 
render heretical  writings  and  sacrificed  public  here- 
tics to  the  flames.  This  was  the  first  English  statute 
that  made  heresy  a  capital  offense.  In  spite  of  the 
union  of  the  forces  of  Church  and  State,  it  was  a 
difficult  task  to  reestablish  the  unity  of  the  faith 
against  the  Lollards  in  England.  The  adoption  of 
severe  measures  in  England  was  doubtless  stimu- 
lated by  the  transformation  of  state  affairs  in  Bo- 
hemia within  the  short  space  of  two  decades.  The 
measures  which  were  especially  pressed  were  those 
against  the  itinerant  preachers,  then  against  the 
University  of  Oxford,  where  the  Wyclifite  traditions 
remained  in  strength;  in  1408  there  issued  the  **  con- 
stitutions," the^seventh  article  of  which  forbade  the 
translation  of  Biblical  texts  and  books  into  English; 
finally,  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  advo- 
cates of  Wyclifism  among  the  nobility,  whose  most 
prominent  representative  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle 
(q.v.),  mart3rred  by  burning  in  1417.  Some  of  the 
English  followers  of  Wyclif  sought  a  new  home  in 
Bohemia,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  was  Peter 
Payne  (q.v.).  In  general,  Wyclifism  survived  the 
period  of  persecution,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century 


put  forth  new  branches  which  finally  met  azxl 
lesoed  with  the  reform  movement  which  originated 
in  Germany  (see  Lollards).  (J.  Lobebth.) 

Bibuookapht:  A  brief  statement  of  the  eady  editiaas  of 
•ueh  works  of  Wyclif  as  were  published  before  the  editiofw 
now  authoritative  is  made  in  Hauck-Hersos.  R£,  xiL  ^S. 
For  a  survey  of  the  list  of  Wyclif  s  writinca  use  W.  W. 
Shirley,  Cataloou*  of  the  Orioinal  Work$  of  John  Wpdif. 
Oxford.  1866  (listo  96  Latin  and  65  EnsUsh  writinss).  «Bd 
cf.  Leohler's  Life  (as  below),  pp.  483-498.  and  DNB,  bdiL 
221-222.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Wyclif  Society  a  de- 
finitive editi<m  of  the  I^ttin  worics  of  the  Reformer  is  m 
progress.  34  vols,  having  appeared  up  to  1912,  IiOiMl(». 
ISSS  sqq.  These  volumes  have  marginal  analyses,  so  that 
it  is  easy  to  follow  them  throughout.  Of  the  other  works 
there  are  available  iheSeUcl  Engliah  Work»  of  John  Wgeiif, 
ed.  T.  Arnold.  3  vols..  Oxford.  1869-71;  EnffiiA  Works 
of  Wydif  hitherto  UnprinUd,  ed.  F.  D.  Matthew.  Loa- 
don,  1880  (contains  aJso  a  valuable  introduction  on  the 
life  of  Wyclif);  WycUfa  Trandation.  of  Ike  Bible,  ed.  For- 
shall  and  Madden,  4  vols.,  Oxfoid.  1850;  his  New  TetSa- 
hmhI,  wish  Oloaeary,  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Cambridge.  1879: 
J.  Loserth.  Die  QUetien  Streiteehnften  Widife,  in  the 
Sitnmoeberiehte  of  the  Vienna  Acadony.  yoL  dx..  oi  the 
philosoph.-historioal  class.  1908. 

The  chief  eariy  sources  for  knowledge  <rf  Wjrclif ,  apart 
from  hia  own  writings,  are:  T.  Netter.  FaecienU  tixatti- 
orum  Johannie  WyMf  .  .  .  ed.  W.  W.  Shirley,  in  ReOa 
Seriea,  London,  1858  (a  series  of  important  docomenfes, 
with  a  very  admirable  preface) ;  R.  Peoock.  The  Repream- 
or  of  Overmuch  Blaming  of  the  Clergy,  ed.  C.  Babinctoo 
in  Rolle  Seriee,  2  vols.,  ib.  1860  (the  introduction  is  valua- 
ble); Chronicon  Anglia,  ed.  M.  Tbompeon,  ib.  1874;  H. 
Knighton.  Chronicon,  ed.  J.  R.  Lumby,  vol.  ii..  ib.  1395; 
Sylogium  hiatoriantm  aitse  temporia,  ed.  F.  S.  Hayikm  in 
RfMa  Seriea,  vol.  iii..  ib.  1863;  T.  Walsingham,  Hiatoria 
Anglieana  in  RoUa  Seriea,  2  vols.,  ib.,  186&-64. 

The  authoritative  biography  is  still  G.  V.  Leehler. 
Johann  von  Widif  ynd  die  VorgeackichU  dor  Reformatiim, 
2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1873,  Eng.  transl.  by  P.  Loiimer.  John 
Wielif  and  hia  Engliah  Preeuraora,  2  vols..  London.  1S73, 
new  ed.,  1  vol.,  with  summary  of  vol.  ii.  by  S.  G.  Green, 
1884.  reissue  1904.  Books  of  high  importance,  after  that 
of  Lechler.  and  dealing  with  the  life,  are:  John  Fox,  Book 
of  Martyra,  London.  1632  and  often;  J.  Lewis,  Life  of 
Widiffe,  new  ed..  Oxford.  1820  (valuable  for  documents 
cited) ;  R.  Vaughan.  Life  and  Ojnniona  of  Wydif,  2  vols.. 
London,  182B,  superseded  by  his  John  de  Wydiffe,  ib. 
1853;  J.  Loserth,  Hua  %md  Widif,  Prague,  1884.  Eng. 
transl.,  Widif  and  Hua,  London,  1884;  idem,  in  EngO^h 
Hialorical  Review,  id  (1896).  319-328;  A.  R.  Penningt<m. 
John  Widif,  London.  1884;  R.  L.  Poole.  Wydiffe  and 
Movementa  for  Reform,  ib.  1889  (cf .  his  lUuatrationa  of  tke 
Hiat.  of  Medieval  Thought,  chap,  x.,  ib.  1884;  both  of  these 
to  be  takm  well  into  account) ;  L.  Sergeant,  John  Wydif, 
Laat  of  the  Schoolmen  and  Firat  of  the  Engliah  Refbrmera, 
New  York,  1893;  G.  S.  Innis,  Widif  the  Mominc  Star, 
Cincinnati.  1907;  W.  Walker.  Oreateal  Men  of  the  Chria- 
tian  Church,  Chicago,  1908;  J.  N.  Figgis.  Typical  Bngli^ 
Churchmen,  London,  1909. 

Other  literature  dealing  with  the  life,  times,  doctrines, 
and  influence  of  the  Refonner  are:  T.  James.  Apologic  for 
John  Wydiffe,  Oxford.  1608;   A.  Varillas,  Hid,  du  Wide- 
ftaniame,  Lyons,  1682,  Eng.  transl.  in  The  Pretended  Re- 
formera,  London,  1717  (interesting  only  as  heaxig,  a  rather 
remarkable  libel);   J.  and  I.  Milne,  Hid.  of  the  Church  of 
Chrid,  vol.  iv.,  Lcmdon,  1847  (treats  this  subject  with 
great  care) ;   O.  Jftger,  J(^n  Wydiffe  und  aeine  Bedeutung 
fttr  die  Reformation,  Halle,  1854;   F.  Bdhringer,  Die  Vorre- 
formatoren  dea  J4.  und  16.  Jahrhunderla,  Stuttgart,  1856; 
P.  Reinhold,  Picturea  of  Old  England,  chap.  viii..  Chun- 
bridge.  1861;  J.  E.  T.  Rogen,  Hiatorieal  deaninga,  2  ser., 
pp.  1-63.  London,  1870;    M.  Burrows,  Widifa  Place  in 
Hid.,  new  ed..  ib.  1884;    R.  Buddensieg.  Jt^ann  Wydif 
und  aeine  Zeit,  Qotha,  1885  (highly  praLsed);   J.  Steven* 
son,  The  Truth  about  John  Wydif,  London,  1885  (condemns 
the  Reformer's  doctrines);   V.  Vattier,  John  Wydiffe,  aa 
vie,  aea  enmrea,  aa  doctrine,  Paris,  1886  (a  study  of  the 
principal  writings);  F.  D.  Matthew,  in  EnffiiA  Hiatorieal 
Review,  1890.  1895;   H.  Morley,  Engliah  Writera,  vol.  v.. 
London,  1890;    T.  R.  Lounsbuzy,  Studiea  in  Chaucer,  ii. 
459-494,  New  York,  1891;    F.  Wiegand,  De  ecdeaia  no- 
tione  quid  Widif  docuerU,  Leipsic,  1891;  C.  Petit-DutailliB, 
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in  £tudM  iThUL  du  moytn  6g€  dediiea  h  Gabriel  Manod,  Paris, 
1806;  J.  Looerth,  Studien  Mur  Kirehenpolitik  Eni^nds  im 
14.  Jahrhunderi,  Vienna,  1807-1007;  £.  L.  Cutts.  Pariah 
Frieda  in  the  MiddU  Agea  in  Sfigland,  London.  1808;  E. 
P.  Cbantard,  in  American  Hidorical  Review,  iv  (1800), 
423-428;  W.  W.  Capes.  Sngliah  Church  in  the  14th  and  16th 
Centurieat  pp.  04  sqq.,  London.  1000;  H.  FOratenau. 
Johann  von  Wydifa  Lehren  von  der  Stdlung  der  kirch^ 
iiehen  Oewalt,  Berlin.  1000;  Q.  H.  Trevelyan,  England 
in  the  Age  of  Wydiffe,  3d  ed..  London,  1000;  idem  and 

E.  Powell,  The  PeaaanU*  Rieing  and  the  LoOarda,  ib.  1800; 

F.  A.  Gaaquet,  The  Eve  of  the  Reformation,  pp.  185  sqq. , 
new  ed.,  ib.  1001 ;  H.  B.  Workman,  The  Age  of  Wydif,  ib. 
1001;  R.  8.  Stone,  in  Sermona  and  Addreaaea,  Boston, 
1002;  Yf.B..aummen,LoUardaoftheChiUemHiUa,  Lon- 
don, 1006;  G.  Bigg,  Wayaide  Sketehea  in  Bed,  Hiat.,  ib. 
1006;  C.  Oman,  Hial.  of  England  1S77-1486,  ib.  1006; 
J.  Gairdner,  LoUatdy  and  the  Reformation  in  England, 
vol.  i.,  ehap.  L.  London,  1008;  J.  Lindsay,  Studiee  in 
European  Philoaophy,  Edinburgh,  1000;  W.  Wundt, 
KleineSchriften,vol  i..  Lelpsio,  1010;  J.  Loserth,  Wielifa 
Sendachreiben,  Flugaehriften  und  kleinera  Werke  kirehen- 
poUHaehen  Inhalia,  Vienna.  1910;  Schaff.  Chriatian 
Church,  V.  2,  pp.  314-348;  DNB,  Ixiii.  202-223;  and 
woiiEB  on  the  histoiy  of  England  of  the  period,  also  on 
the  charBh  histoiy  of  the  time,  and  on  the  history  of 
the  English  Bible  (see  this  work,  vol.  ii.,  p.  141).  The 
literature  on  John  Husb  contains  much  on  WycUf . 

WYLIE,  JAMBS  AITKEN:  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land; b.  at  Kirriemuir  (15  m.  n.  of  Dundee),  Scot- 
land, Aug.  9,  1808;  d.  at  Edinburgh  May  1,  1890. 
He  was  educated  at  Marischall  College,  Aberdeen, 
1822-25,  and  at  St.  Andrew's,  1826;  entered  the 
Original  Secession  Divinity  Hall,  Edinburgh,  1827; 
was  licensed,  1829;  was  minister  of  Original  Seces- 
sion Congregation  at  Dollar,  1831-46;  in  1846  be- 
came associated  with  Hugh  Miller  in  the  editorship 
of  The  Witness,  Edinburgh,  contributing  some  800 
articles  from  1846-64;  in  1852  joined  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  for  eight  years  was  editor 
of  The  Free  Church  Record;  and  was  lecturer  on 
popery  at  the  Protestant  Institute  of  Scotland, 
Edinburgh,  1860-90.  He  wrote  the  Evangelical 
Alliance's  prize  essay  on  The  Papacy  (Edinburgh, 
1851 ) .  His  works  embrace  A  Journey  over  the  Region 
of  FtdfiJled  Prophecy  (Edinburgh,  1845,  and  often); 
The  Awakening  of  Italy  and  the  Crisis  of  Rome  (Lon- 
don, 1866);  The  Road  to  Rome  via  Oxford;  or,  Rit- 
tudism  identical  with  Romanism  (1868) ;  The  History 
of  Protestantism  .  .  .  Illustrated  (3  vols.,  1874- 
1877);  The  Papal  Hierarchy:  an  Exposure  of  the 
Tactics  of  Rome  for  the  Overthrow  of  the  Liberty  and 
CkrisHanUy  of  Great  Britain  (1878);  The  Jesuits, 
their  Moral  Maxims,  and  Plots  against  Kings,  Nar 
lions  and  Churches,    With  Dissertation  on  Ireland 


(1881);  and  Disruption  Worthies;  a  Memorial  of 
184S.  With  an  historical  Sketch  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  from  184S  .  .  .  (new  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1881). 

WYTTENBACH,  vit'ten-bOH,  THOMAS:  Re- 
former, and  teacher  of  Zwingli;  b.  at  Bid  (60  m. 
s.w.  of  Zurich),  Switzerland,  1472;  d.  there  1526. 
He  studied  at  Ttibingen,  149&-1504,  Konrad  Sum- 
menhart  and  Christian  Scriver  (qq.v.)  bdng  among 
his  teachers;  went  to  Basel  in  1505,  where  he  lec- 
tured on  l^e  "  Sentences  "  and  also  on  the  Bible, 
being  heard  by  Zwingli  and  Leo  Jud  (qq.v.),  both 
of  whom  were  influenced  by  him  and  acknowledged 
their  indebtedness.  The  former  says  that  Wjrtten- 
bach  won  him  to  the  Church,  the  latter  that  Wytten- 
bach  won  him  for  theology  and  the  Bible.  In  1507 
Wyttenbach  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Biel, 
but  his  office  there  did  not  prevent  him  from  ob- 
taining his  baccalaureate  and  doctor's  degree  at 
Basel  in  1510  and  1515  respectively.  In  1515  he 
was  called  by  the  council  to  Berne,  but  in  1519  laid 
down  his  position  of  custos  and  in  1520  his  canonry 
at  Berne  and  devoted  himself  to  his  duties  at  Biel, 
in  several  cases  defending  successfully  the  rights*  of 
his  church  against  assailants.  He  preached  against 
the  abuse  of  indulgences  and  the  mass,  and  married 
in  1524;  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation 
in  Biel.  His  step  caused  a  division  of  sentiment, 
especially  as  seven  other  priests  followed  his  exam- 
ple. He  was  deprived  of  his  charge,  but  continued 
to  preach,  at  times  in  the  open  air,  winning  many  to 
his  side.  But  the  consequence  to  him  was  severe 
poverty,  in  spite  of  the  facts  that  the  council  fa- 
vored him  and  that  the  decision  was  made  in  favor 
of  the  unhindered  preaching  of  the  Word.  The  coun- 
cil attempted  in  vain  to  secure  his  restoration  to  his 
benefice,  but  finally  obtained  for  him  in  1526  the 
payment  for  life  of  twelve  gulden  yearly,  and  if  he 
should  die  before  the  end  of  twelve  years,  the  pay- 
ment of  this  sum  to  his  heirs  during  that  period. 
During  the  course  of  that  year  he  died.  The  only 
writings  left  by  him  were  some  letters,  preserved 
for  the  most  part  in  the  archives  of  Biel.  These 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  intrepid  man  of  strong 
convictions,  a  sturdy  champion  of  truth  and  right. 

(H.  Heshelink.) 
Bibuoosapht:  R.  StAhelin,  Huldreich  Zwingli,  i.  38  sqq., 
Basel,  1895;  S.  M.  Jackson,  Hiddreich  Zwingli,  pp.  58-50, 
182,  2d  ed.,  New  York,  1903;  H.  Hennelink,  Die  theoUtgi- 
ache  FakuWU  in  Tubingen,  pp.  169-170,  215.  TQbincen, 
1006. 
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XAVERIAN  BROTHERS:  A  Roman  Catholic 
teaching  congregation,  established  at  Bruges,  Bel- 
gium, in  1839  by  Theodor  Jakob  Rycken  (1797- 
1871),  who  was  at  first  interested  in  the  conversion 
of  the  American  Indians,  and  visited  America  for 
that  purpose,  but  who  later  turned  his  attention 
to  the  rdigious  education  of  youth.  In  1838,  be- 
lieving that  Europe  already  had  an  abundance  of 
teaching  orders,  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  laid  his 
plans  before  the  bishop  of  that  diocese.  These  plans 
were  approved,  and  the  favor  of  the  bishop  of 
Bruges,  in  whose  diocese  the  mother  house  of  the 


congregation  was  to  be  established,  was  also  se- 
cured, while  the  benediction  of  the  pope  quickly 
followed.  The  constitution  and  rules  were  now 
drawn  up,  and  on  the  feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
(Dec.  3),  1843,  Rycken  was  invested  with  the  relig- 
ious habit  under  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of 
the  new  congregation,  the  final  vows  of  poverty, 
celibacy,  and  obedience  being  taken  by  the  founder 
and  his  associates  in  1846.  A  school  was  immedi- 
ately established  in  Bruges,  which  has  since  devel- 
oped into  St.  Xavier's  College,  and  in  1848  the 
congregation  was  planted  in  England, 
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Though  the  oongregatioii  was  primarily  estab- 
lished for  American  work,  it  was  not  until  1854  that 
Brother  Francis  was  able  to  introduce  it  into  the 
United  States,  its  first  house  being  St.  Patrick's 
school,  Louisville,  Ky.  In  1860  the  founder  re- 
signed the  generalship  of  the  congregation,  of  which 
Brother  John  Chrysostom  became  superior  general, 
at  the  mother  house  in  Bruges,  Brother  Isidore 
being  provincial  for  America,  and  the  other  two 
provinces  being  Belgium  and  England.  In  1866 
the  congregation  was  introduced  into  the  archdio- 
cese of  Baltimore,  where  the  major  number  of  its 
houses  are  still  centered;  in  1881  they  entered  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  in  1882  Lowell,  Mass.  The  task  of 
the  Xaverian  Brothers  is  the  Christian  training  of 
youth  in  parochial  schools,  academies,  and  colleges, 
and  the  superintendence  of  homes  for  boys,  male 
orphanages,  industrial  schools,  etc.  In  1911  there 
were  in  the  American  province  250  brothers,  with 
6,889  pupils,  and  with  houses  in  the  archdioceses  of 
Baltimore  and  Boston,  and  the  dioceses  of  Louisville, 
Springfield,  Richmond,  Wheeling,  Manchester,  De- 
troit, Hartford,  and  Newark;  while  in  England 
the  congregation  possesses  schools  or  colleges  in 
the  dioceses  of  Salford  and  Southwark. 

Bibuoosapht:  Currier,  Rdiifioua  Orders,  pp.  518-^624. 

XAVIER,    FRANCIS.      See    Francis    Xavibb, 

Saint. 

XENAIA.    See  Philoxenus. 

XEROPHAGIA.  See  Montantts,  Montanibm, 
J  3. 

XIMENES,  zt'^me-nes'  (JIMENEZ),  DB  CISNE- 
ROS,  FRANZISCO  (GONZALES):  Spanish  car- 
dinal and  inquisitor;  b.  at  Torrelaguna  (28  m.  n.  of 
Madrid)  in  1436;  d.  at  Roa  (05  m.  n.  of  Madrid) 
Nov.  8,  1517.  His  life  fell  in  a  period  of  supreme 
importance  for  Spain.  The  little  kingdoms  were 
imified;  the  Moors  were  finally  over- 
Life  till  come  or  driven  out;  America  was  dis- 
X492<  covered,  and  the  royal  power  received 
great  strength.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  was  in  closest  union  with  Spanish 
nationality,  shared  in  these  advantages  to  an  enor- 
mous degree.  In  the  history  of  this  period  Ximenes 
had  great  part,  and  helped  to  create  the  new  Spain 
which  was  distinguished  by  ecclesiastical  and  po- 
litical absolutism;  and  this  he  did  in  no  spirit  of 
self-seeking,  but  as  a  patriot  and  loyal  son  of  the 
Church,  doing  his  duty  as  he  saw  it.  His  family 
was  not  the  famous  Cisneros,  but  of  lower,  though 
noble  dignity,  receiving  its  name  from  the  city  where 
its  members  had  earlier  lived.  His  father  was  a 
royal  collector  of  contributions  for  the  war  against 
the  Moors.  He  himself,  known  as  Gonzales  before 
he  took  the  cloister  name  of  Franzisco,  received  his 
schooling  at  Alcala  and  Salamanca,  taking  the 
bachelor  degree  in  both  branches  of  law  in  1556. 
During  the  next  six  years  he  was  in  Rome  engaged 
in  law;  the  death  of  his  father  caused  his  return  to 
Spain.  There  he  was  soon  called  by  Mendoza, 
bishop  of  Siguenza,  to  serve  as  vicar  of  the  diocese, 
where  his  administration  was  a  shining  success. 
Against  the  wishes  of  his  friends  he  determined  to 
enter  as  a  novice  the  Franciscan  order  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Observantists  at  Toledo.    Here,  too,  his 


fame  grew  as  preacher  and  confessor.  Again  be  left 
what  promised  to  be  new  fame,  and  ietir«l  as  a  8oG- 
tary  to  a  hut  which  he  built,  remaining  there  three 
years  in  prayer  and  leading  the  life  of  an  anchorite 
His  superiors  directed  him  to  enter  a  doisttf  in  Sal- 
peda,  where  in  a  short  time  he  was  made  guardian. 

A  new  direction  was  given  to  the  life  at  XiEaai& 
in  1492,  when  he  was  chosen  confessor  to  the  queen. 
This  carried  with  it  a  large  influence,  since  IsabeJla 
was  wont  to  consult  her  confessor  on  matteiB  both 
of  Church  and  State.    Mendoza,  who  had  become 
cardinal   and   archbishop  of   Toledo, 
As  Con-    persuaded  Ximenes  to  accept,  but  the 
fessor.  Arch-latter  imposed  the  condition  that  he 
bishop.  Re-  should  remain  in  his  order  and  in  the 
former,  and  monastery  when  actual  duty  did  not 
Evangelist  hinder;    and  he  was  actually  chosen 
provincial  for  Castile  two  years  later. 
This  gave  him  opportunity  to  correct  the  lax  prac- 
tises which  prevailed  in  the  institutions,  and  through 
the  queen  he  obtained  a  bull  which  gave  him  un- 
limited power  for  effecting  reform.     In  1495  the 
death  of  Mendoza  left  the  archbishopric  vacant, 
and  the  appointment  was  in  the  hands  of  Isabella 
The  king  desired  the  position  for  his  natural  son, 
but  the  queen  appointed  Ximenes.    The  place  was 
the  highest,  ecclesiasticaUy,  in  Spain,  with  an  im- 
mense income.    But  Ximenes  was  loath  to  accept, 
and  did  so  only  under  express  conmiand  of  the  pope. 
No  change  was  made  in  his  manner  of  living,  while 
the  income  was  applied  to  deeds  of  public  and  private 
philanthropy;  it  required  a  brief  from  the  pope  to 
have  him  bbnduct  his  household  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  position.    His  first  care  was  to  reform 
the  secular  clergy,  and  in  so  doing  he  aroused  in- 
tense opposition,  which  with  the  queen's  help  be 
broke  down.    Canon  Albomoz,  whom  his  colleagues 
had  sent  to  Rome  to  lodge  complaints  against 
Ximenes  before  the  pope,  was  seized  as  he  debarked 
at  Ostia  and  brought  back  to  Spain  to  suffer  im- 
prisonment for  twenty-two  months.    In  the  reform 
of  the  orders,  especially  his  own,  he  met  opposition 
and  caused  the  withdrawal  of  over  1,000  monks, 
who  left  in  order  to  avoid  the  new  rules.   The  pope 
withdrew  a  hostile  bull,  and  had  his  nuncio  work 
with  Ximenes.    The  archbishop  was  equally  bent 
on  the  conversion  of  the  Moors.    This,  too,  was  the 
purpose  of  Fray  Fernando  de  Talavera,  who  had  be- 
come archbishop  of  Granada.     But  the  capitula- 
tion of  1491  contained  a  stipulation  for  freedom  in 
religion;   hence  Talavera  had  worked  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Moors  in  friendly  methods,  learned 
Arabic  so  as  to  be  able  to  address  them,  and  had  his 
clergy  do  the  same.    He  issued  an  Arabic  lexicon, 
instruction  book,  catechism,  and  selections  from 
the  Gospels;  and  these  measures  were  effectual  in 
bringing  many  over.    But  there  were  fanatics  who 
thought  these  measures  too  mild,  and  among  than 
was  Ximenes,  who  assembled  ihe  Arabic  scholars 
and  set  before  them  Christian  doctrine  in  impressi\'e 
form.    He  also  flattered  the  Arabic  love  of  dress, 
and  presented  the  i)eople  with  showy  raiment,  and 
many  were  thus  won,  so  that  he  is  said  to  have  bap- 
tized 3,000  in  one  day.    But  the  opposition  of  the 
Moors  was  aroused,  upon  which  Ximenes  used  new 
measures.    The  learned  Zegri  he  so  tortured  that 
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the  latter  pretended  to  accept  Christianity  at  the 
direction  of  Allah,  and  a  mass  of  new  conversions 
resulted.  He  collected  large  numbers  of  Arabic 
works  and  had  them  burned  in  a  city  square.  Final- 
ly, choice  was  offered  the  Moors  either  to  accept 
Christianity  or  to  submit  to  banishment.  In  sheer 
love  of  home  many  received  baptism. 

As  chancellor  of  Castile,  his  activity  was  charao- 
terized  by  philanthropy.  Oppression  of  the  poor 
and  malfeasance  in  office  he  attempted  to  eradicate, 
and  created  a  new  era  in  that  province.  Though  by 
the  death  of  the  queen  in  15(M  he  lost  his  supreme 
protector,  yet  the  veneration  in  which 
As  Chan-  the  i)eople  held  him  helped  him  to 
cellor  and  limit  the  power  to  harm  which  resided 
Patron  of  in  his  foes;  indeed,  he  was  able  to 
Learning,  create  in  Ferdinand  a  new  protector. 
After  Isabella's  death  Ferdinand  sought 
to  have  his  daughter  Johanna  recognized  as  queen 
of  Castile.  Political  complications  arose,  and  in 
these  Ximenes  stood  as  mediator,  winning  Ferdi- 
nand's favor  so  that  the  latter  secured  for  the  arch- 
bishop the  cardinal's  hat  and  made  him  inquisitor- 
general  of  Spain.  The  next  project  which  occupied 
Ximenes  was  the  new  University  of  Alaca  de  Henares 
(the  old  Complutum).  He  had  already  chosen  the 
site  and  laid  the  foundation  stone  (1498,  1500),  and 
by  1508  the  structures,  including  a  hospital,  were 
completed.  There  were  forty-two  chairs:  six  for 
theology  proper,  six  for  ecclesiastical  law,  four  for 
medicine,  one  for  anatomy,  one  for  surgery,  eight 
for  philosophy,  one  for  moral  philosophy,  one  for 
mathematics,  four  for  Greek  and  Hebrew,  four  for 
rhetoric,  and  six  for  "  granunar."  Rich  scholarships 
were  provided,  especially  in  theology.  Soon  there 
were  7,000  students.  Related  to  this  was  Ximenes' 
plan  for  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  (see  Bibles, 
Polyglot,  I.),  and  he  parceled  the  work  among 
scholars,  including  a  Greek  and  a  Jew  among  the 
workers.  The  work  was  completed  in  1517.  [It 
was  not  published  till  1520.]  The  greater  praise  is 
due  the  cardinal  for  this  acoomphshment  as  he  was 
himself  not  distinguished  for  scholarship,  yet  saw 
the  worth  of  such  a  piece  of  work. 

Among  the  projects  which  Ximenes  had  at  heart 
was  the  renewal  of  the  crusades  in  service  for  the 
Church  and  the  kingdom.    But  he  turned  this  desire 
in  a  practical  direction,  against  the  Moors  of  Africa 
who  by  piratical  raidis  on  the  southern  coast   of 
Spain  were  making  reprisals  for  their 
As  Soldier  experiences  in  Spain.    Since  Ferdinand 
and        had    not    funds    available,    Ximenes 
Inquisitor,  equipped  from  his  own  income  a  force 
and  personally  led  it  to  the  conquest 
of  Oran,  thus  breaking  up  the  nest  of  pirates.    An- 
other of  the  noted  activities  of  this  prelate-states- 
man was  as  grand  inquisitor  of  Castile.    But  he  is 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
the  office  into  Spain,  since  he  came  to  court  twelve 
years  after  this  took  place.    When  he  assumed  the 
office,  he  provided  for  instruction  of  the  converts, 
Jews  and  Moors,  so  that  they  might  avoid  falling 
under  suspicion  of  apostasy;   he  also  limited  the 
powers  of  the  lower  officials  of  the  inqulrition  in 
order  to  prevent  persecution,  and  dismissed  un- 
worthy occupants  of  office.    He  took  under  his  pro- 


tection some  who  under  the  rules  of  the  inquisition 
would  have  been  prosecuted,  though  unjiistly,  as 
in  the  case  of  EUo  Antonio  de  Nebrija  (cf.  H.  C. 
Lea,  InquisUion  of  Spain,  iv.  529,  New  York,  1907). 
On  the  other  hand,  he  strenuously  opposed  the  pub- 
lication of  names  of  informers  and  betrayers  of  the 
apostates,  even  in  writing,  when  to  Charles,  during 
his  minority,  there  was  offered  an  immense  sum 
provided  the  process  and  names  of  witnesses  were 
made  known.  Ximenes  showed  that  the  lives  of 
the  informers  could  not,  under  such  conditions,  be 
made  safe,  and  that  information  would  consequently 
cease.  While  deliberate  efforts  have  been  niade  to 
minimize  the  effects,  in  actual  slaughter,  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  inquisition,  the  number  of  victims  was 
undoubtedly  ^^t,  and  under  Ximenes  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Oran,  the  Canary  Isles,  and  America. 
Throughout  all  this,  the  aim  of  Ximenes  was  to 
exalt  the  power  of  the  Church.  Although  he  could 
not  attend  the  Lateran  (Ilouncil,  he  supported  the 
pope  by  his  letters  and  published  the  results  of  the 
deliberations  in  his  diocese  even  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  council.  He  changed  the  conditions  of 
entrance  into  the  priesthood,  substituting  for  five 
years'  training  in  philosophy  a  part  of  the  course  in 
theology.  He  supported  Leo's  plan  to  improve  the 
Julian  calendar;  but  when  the  indulgence  was  offered 
by  the  pope  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  for 
building  St.  Peter's,  and  was  published  in  Spain, 
Ximenes  spoke  openly  against  it. 

The  highest  pinnacle  of  Ximenes'  greatness  came 
through  his  appointment  by  Ferdinand  as  regent 
for  Castile  during  the  minority  and  absence  of 
Charles  after  Ferdinand's  death.    Though  eighty 

years  of  age,  he  took  up  his  task  with 
Last  Years,  youthful   energy   and   great   wisdom. 

With  foresight  he  had  Charles'  younger 
brother  Ferdinand  kept  under  his  eye  so  that  the 
latter  might  not  be  led  by  a  court  party  to  make 
pretensions  upon  the  regency.  But  Hadrian  of 
Utrecht  claimed  to  have  a  document  of  Ferdinand's 
appointing  him  regent,  and  when  this  was  submitted 
to  Charles,  the  latter  supported  Ximenes  against 
the  court  party.  Yet  Charles  proved  ungrateful  to 
Ximenes  for  the  numy  ways  in  which  the  latter  had 
paved  the  way  to  his  accession,  sought  to  limit  the 
powers  of  Ximenes,  and  finally  wrote  an  unworthy 
letter,  though  it  is  asserted  that  it  was  kept  from 
him  by  those  who  knew  how  despondent  he  had 
already  become.  EQs  last  years  were  not  saved 
from  sadness  by  the  conduct  of  those  whom  he  had 
most  benefited.  (K.  Benrath.) 

Biblxoorapht:  The  chief  source  for  ^e  life  of  Ximenes  is 
the  work  of  Alvaro  Gomes  de  Castro,  professor  of  classical 
literature  in  Salamanca,  Toledo,  and  Alcala:  De  rebiM 
geiiia  a  Franeiaco  Ximenio  Cisnerio^  Alcala,  1560,  repub- 
lished in  Rerum  Hispanim  acriptorea  cUiquot,  Franldort, 
1681t  and  in  A.  Schottus,  Hiapanim  Uliutratm,  vol.  L, 
Frankfort,  1603.  As  sources  reference  may  be  made  to 
Cartaa  de  Jimenez,  Madrid,  1874,  and  Cartas  de  loa  Sean- 
tarioa  de  Cianeroa,  2  vols.,  ib.  1874-75.  The  best  life  for 
general  purposes  is  C.  J.  Hefele  Der  Kardinal  XimeneB 
imd  die  kirchliehe  ZusUlnde  Spaniena  am  Ends  dea  16,  und 
Anfang  dea  16.  Jahrhtmderta,  Tablngen,  1844  Eng.  truuL, 
Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenea,  London,  1860.  Consult  furtb«r. 
M.  Baudier,  Hiat,  de  VadminiatraHon  du  Cardinal  Ximanmz 
Paris,  1635,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1671;  V.  B.  Fltebtor, 
Hiat.  du  Cardinal  Ximenea,  Paris,  1603;  B.  Barrett,  Life 
of  Cardinal  Ximenea,  London,  1813;  8.  A.  Dunham,  HiaL 
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of  Spain  and  Poiiuoal,  6  vob.,  ib.  1832  (the  hmi  teaenl 
trMtment  of  the  mibjeot);  F.  X.  von  Havemann,  Fran- 
eiteo  Ximene$,  Gdttingea  1848;  W.  Irving.  Chraniclea 
of  tho  Conqueot  of  Oranada  (accessible  in  editions  of  the 
Works.  e.c..  New  Yoric,  1902-03);  W.  H.  Prescott.  HiM. 
oftho  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  loabeUa  (a  classic;  constant- 
ly republished  in  cheap  fonn);  £.  F.  A.  Rosseuw-St.- 
Hilain.  Bui,  d^Btpaone,  vol.  vi.,  Paris,  1852;  C.  Navarro 
y  Rodrigo,  Bl  Cardonal  Cimoroe,  Madrid,  1860;  W.  Mauren- 
bnoher,  Studion  und  SktMtm,  pp.  114  sqq..  Leipsic,  1874; 
W.  Ulrieh,  Ximonto  dor  groom  Kardinal  vnd  Roiehooerweaor 


Spameno,  Langensalsa.  1883;  F.  J.  Simonei,  Bl  Carde- 
nal  Ximoneg  de  Citneroo  y  loo  manuoariloo  ardbiffo^gra^ 
nadinoa,  Granada,  1885;  H.  C.  Lea,  Chaptoro  from  fib< 
Religiouo  Hiol.  of  Spain,  Philadelphia.  1890;  idem,  HitL 
of  the  InQuiaition  of  Spain,  passim,  4  vols.,  Nev  Yorii, 
1900-07;  idem,  The  Inqvdeition  in  the  Spaineh  Depem^ 
denciee,  ib.  1908;  Huidobro,  Hiel.  del  Cardenal  Frag 
Fr.  JiuOnet  de  Cienoroe,  Santander.  1901;  Pastor.  Popee, 
vols,  v.-viii. 

XTSTUS.    See  Sixrus  (pope). 
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TAHBALAHA,  ya-bOl'a-ha  (TABHALLAHA), 
m.  Nestorian  patriarch  1281-1317.  The  name 
(-Deufldedit,  Theodore)  ia  not  uncommon  among 
the  Syrians  and  waa  borne  by  the  eighteenth  and 
the  seventy-seventh  patriarchs  of  Antioch  (c.  489 
and  1233).  The  best  known  of  the  name,  however, 
18  Yahbalaha  III.,  with  whom  Bar  Hebraeus  closes 
his  church  history.  He  was  a  Uigurian  monk,  bom 
near  Peking,  and  died  Nov.  13,  1317.  He  started 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  when  he 
came  to  Bagdad  remained  there  with  the  Patriarch 
Denha,  who  made  him  metropolitan  of  China  be- 
cause of  his  relations  with  the  khan  of  the  Mongols. 
For  the  same  reason  he  succeeded  Denha  as  patri- 
arch, though  he  was  poor  in  Syriac  learning.  His 
companion  from  China,  Rabban  Sauma,  was  sent 
by  Khan  Argun  in  1287-88  to  Rome,  Paris,  and 
London.  The  original  description  of  this  embassy, 
ed.  P.  Bedjan,  was  published  at  Paris,  1888  (better 
ed.,  1895),  and  has  been  translated  by  J.  B.  (Jhabot 
(in  Reime  de  Vorient  latin,  i.-ii.,  and  separately,  Paris, 
1895).  A  translation  into  modem  Syriac  appeared 
at  Urumiah  in  the  periodical  Zahrire  de  Bahra,  Oct., 
1885-May,  1886.  E.  Nbstle. 

Bibzjogbapbt:  I.  H.  HaU,  in  Journal  of  the  American  Orien- 
tal Soeietjf,  1886,  pp.  clzxxi.  sqq.;  idem,  in  Proceedinge  of 
the  American  Oriental  SoeietVf  1880,  pp.  oxxv.-czxix.; 
Lamy,  in  Mtmoirta  of  the  Aoademie  royale  de  Belgique, 
1889,  223-243;  R.  Duval,  in  /A,  8th  ser..  xiii.  313-354; 
W.  Wright,  ShoH  Hiel.  ofSgriao  Literature,  London,  1894; 
R.  Hilgenfeld,  Jabalahm  III.,  Catholici  Neetoriani  tfita  ex 
Sliva  Moee*dani  libro,  lielpsio,  1896;  R.  Oottheil,  in  He- 
hraiea,  xiU  (1897).  222-223,  227-229;  R.  Duval.  LittSra- 
ture  eyriague,  Paris,  1899;  Supplement  h  Vhiet,  du  patri- 
tarche  Mar  Jabalaha  et  du  moine  Rabban  Cauna,  Paris,  1900. 
Older  souroes  an  O.  Raynaldus,  Annalee  ecclesiaetiei  tor 
year  1304,  vol.  xiv.,  vols,  xiii.-zzi.,  Ckilogne,  1694-1727; 
J.  8.  Aswernani,  Bibliotheca  orientalie,  iii.  2,  pp.  129  sqq., 
Rome,  1719-28;  Qregoiy  Bar  Hebnsus,  Chronieon  eode- 
oiaoticum,  ii.  471. 

TAHWBH,  yfll'wA. 

I.  The  Pronunciation. 

The  Massoretic  Fonn  (ID. 
The  Original  Pronunciation  (12). 
II.  Meaning  and  Derivation. 

The  Etymological  Meaning  (ID. 
Other  Origins  Proposed  (i  2). 
Was  Yahweh  a  Kenite  Deity  T  (§  3). 
Was  he  God  of  the  Leah  Tribes  ?  ($  4). 

The  Hebrew  Yhwh  (the  tetragrammaton)  de- 
notes in  the'  Old  Testament  the  proper  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  Jews  regard  it  as  expressing  not 
merely  the  name  but  the  essence  of  God. 

L  The  Prononciation:  In  the  Massoretic  text 
th«  usual  form  would  give  the  pronundation  Yeho- 
wdkf  or  Yehowih  when  the  word  Adhonai,  **  my(7) 
Lord,"  precedes.   The  second  form  shows  the  vowels 


of  EloMmf  **  God  ":  the  first  form  has  a  dose  rela- 
tion to  the  pronunciation  of  Adhonai  (see  Jbho- 
vah).    It  is  demonstrable,   bowerer, 

I.  The      that  the  form  Yehowah  does  not  re- 
Massoretic  produce   the   original    pronunciation. 

Form.      Theodoret  (c.  450)  showed  that  in  his 
time  the  Jews  did  not  pronounce  the 
name  and  already  called   it  the  tetragranmiaton 
(cf .  F.  Field,  Hexapla,  i.  90,  on  £x.yi.  3,  London,  1871 ) . 
Similarly  Jerome,  Origen,  and  the  translators  of  the 
Bible  before  Origen  found  the  tetragrammaton  in 
their  manuscripts,  even  in  the  Greek  translations, 
where  the  name  wbb  represented  by  the  capital  let- 
ters iota  and  pi,  closely  resembling  the  Hebrew  yodh 
and  he.    Origen  seems  to  have  transferred  the  He- 
brew quadriliteral  in  his  coltmm  of  transliterated 
Hebrew  and  a  later  hand  rendered  it  into  the  Greek 
iota  and  pi,  and  this  transference  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion. 
Philo  gives  the  first  sure  case  of  a  translation  of  the 
name  by  the  Greek  KwrioSf  "  Lord."    These  and 
other  indications  suggest  that  the  Jewish  custom  of 
not  pronouncing  the  name  (Jerome  calls  it ''  the  in- 
effable ")  is  very  old,  and  this  custom  still  obtained 
when  the  Massoretes  aflixed  the  pointing  to  the 
text;  it  is  not  probable  that  these  scholars  intended 
to  imply  that  they  were  giving  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation.  The  pronunciation  indicated  by  "Je- 
hovah''   (J  being  pronounced    as    Y)    has    been 
traced  as  far  back  as  Wessel  (d.  1489),  who  used 
Jokavah  and  Jehovah,  and  Petnis   Galatinua^  con- 
fessor of  Leo  X.  (1513-21;  see  Jehovah).    Beside 
the  two  facts,  that  the  Massoretes  would  not  be 
likely  to  disregard  the  custom  regarding  the  non- 
pronunciation  of  the  name,  and  the  variation  In  the 
pointing  given  above,  a  third  fact  appears  in  the 
forms  which  Yhwh  takes  when  following  a  preposi- 
tion.   In  this  case  the  form  resulting  shows  that  the 
pronunciation  is  based  on  a  fundamental  form  be- 
ginning with  an  aleph  pointed  with  an  a-vowel  and 
not  on  one  beginning  with  the  sound  ye.    Further, 
the  pointing  of  the  succeeding  word  often  indicates 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word  ending  not  with  the 
consonant  he  (a  mere  vowel  sign)  but  with  a  full 
consonant,  and  the  abbreviations  ffohu  or  yah  in 
many  proper  names,  as  well  as  the  form  Yah,  do  not 
lead  back  to  a  pronunciation  represented  by  Yeho- 
wah (or  Jehovah).    Did  the  form  Yahoioah  anjrwhere 
occur,  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the  two 
forms  actually  occurring  represent  the  pronunciation 
of  Elohim  and  Adhonai  in  place  of  the  tetragram- 
maton.   But  the  case  is  almost  as  cogent,  in  view 
of  the  treatment  of  the  word  with  prefixed  preposi- 
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iion  and  of  the  habit  of  the  Massoretes  when  a  word 
to  be  pronounced  was  written  in  the  margin.  And 
it  is  demonstrable  that  not  only  in  the  time  of  the 
Maasoretes,  but  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jesus,  it  was 
the  custom  to  pronounce  Adhonai  where  Yhwh 
occurred,  a  custom  then  so  fast  rooted  that  it  must 
have  be^  much  older;  indeed,  the  Septuagint  ap- 
pears to  have  used  Kurios  and  later  purists  to  have 
substituted  the  Greek  quadriliteral.  Moreover,  the 
form  YehoxDoh  occasions  no  difficulty  in  view  of  the 
Babylonian  Jewish  custom  of  letting  shewa  repre- 
sent hateph  pathah,  while  Yehowih  is  probably  a 
later  form  introduced  to  avoid  a  double  reading 
**  Adhonai  Adhonai,"  when  this  form  immediately 
preceded  the  tetragrammaton.  The  form  was  never 
pronounced  Yehowah  (Jehovah), 

The  earliest  testimony  as  to  the  original  pronun- 
ciation of  the  name  comes  from  the  Assyrian  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Hebrew  in  such  proper  names  as 
Hezekiah,  which  is  so  given  as  to  represent  yahu. 
From  the  Old  Testament  itself  the  evidence  comes 
from  Ex.  iii.,  and  from  two  classes  of 
2.  The  proper  names,  those  in  which  the  di- 
Original  vine  name  is  the  first  element  and  those 
Pronuncia-  in  which  it  is  the  last  element.  In  Ex. 
tton.  iii.  it  is  clear  that  the  narrator  con- 
nects the  name  with  the  verb  hayah, 
to  be,"  or  its  variant  hawah.  The  Hebrew  names 
Yehonathan  or  Yonaihan  (Jonathan)  and  Hitkiyahu 
or  Hiafpiyah  (Hezekiah)  are  fairly  representative  of 
names  compounded  with  the  divine  name,  and  the 
Assyrian  pronunciation  indicates  the  correctness  of 
the  Massoretic  pointing  given  Hezekiah's  name. 
This  shows  clearly  and  decisively  the  pronunciation 
"yah  "  for  the  first  syllable.  For  the  final  syllable  the 
analogy  of  verbal  forms  ending  in  loeh  and  their  short- 
ening (by  dropping  of  the  final  consonant  and  its 
vowel)  into  u  renders  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
original  pronunciation  was ' '  weh,* *  This  is  strength- 
ened by  the  common  process  of  rendering  yhw  by 
yo  when  the  middle  h  is  dropped  (cf.  Yanathan 
above).  Such  a  conclusion,  giving  "  Yahweh  "  as 
the  pronunciation  of  the  name,  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Fathers  and  gentile  writers,  where 
the  forms  lao,  Yaho,  Yaou,  Yahouai,  and  Yacue  ap- 
pear. Especially  important  is  the  statement  of 
Theodoret  in  relation  to  Ex.  vi.,  when  he  says:  **  the 
Samaritans  call  it  [the  tetragrammaton] '  Yabe,'  the 
Jews  [call  it]  '  Aia  *  "  (the  latter  form  representing 
the  'ehyeh,  "I  will  be,"  of  Ex.  iii.  14).  The  Samari- 
tan  pronunciation  doubtless  depends  upon  a  living 
tradition.* 

*  Note  should  be  taken,  however,  of  the  recent  veiy  de- 
cided trend  toward  a  belief  that  the  original  pronunciation 
was  Yahu.  This  rests  x)artly  upon  the  fonns  employed  in 
Hebrew  compound  names,  illustrated  in  the  text  (whidi  do 
not  necessarily  imply  that  Uie  element  Yahu  or  Yaho  in  such 
names  was  an  abbreviation).  The  suppoeiti<m  here  is  that 
the  Hebrew  Waw  was  vocal  and  not  consonantal  (as  it  often 
becomes  in  conjiigation) .  Corroboration  is  found  in  the  pref- 
eraice  in  Gnostic  gems  for  the  form  lao  or  laou,  and  similar 
forms.  For  examples  of  these  consult  the  literature  under 
GNOBnciSM ,  especially  the  work  of  King,  to  whidi  add  A.  F. 
Gori,  TftS9atarua  gemmarum  aatriferarum,  Florence,  1670; 
A.  CapeUo,  Prodromua  ieonieua  aetdpiUium  ffemmortim, 
Venlee,  1702;  J.  M.  A.  Chabouillet,  Cataloffw  giniral  .  .  . 
dcs  eamit§  et  jfUrrn  gratis  d§  la  hiblioOUquM  impiriaU, 
Paris,  1858:  also  R.  Kittel,  G^aehUhU  dcs  VoOms  IwranA, 
L  628-829,  2d  ed.,  LeipsiCp  1912.— G.  W.  Q. 


n.  Meaning  and  Derivation:  The  form  is  doubt- 
less derived  from  the  verb  hayah  {hawah)^  "  to  be  or 
become/'  as  an  imperfect  either  of  the  simple  or 
causative  species,  differentiated  as  a  proper  name 
from  the  imperfect  of  the  veri).  But  as  this  vttfo 
does  not  appear  to  have  a  causative  species,  it  is 
better  to  take  it  as  the  simple  form.  In  Ex.  iii.  14 
the  question  of  Moses  is  answered  by  the  statement 
"  I  AM  THAT  I  AM.''  If  for  the  first  person  were 
substituted  the  third,  the  form  might 
X.  The  Ety-  well  be  yahwehj  and  the  idea  is  not 
mological  that  of  being,  existence  (an  abstract 
Meaning,  thought  of  late  reflection),  but  of  hap- 
pening, coming  to  pass;  the  concept  of 
bdng,  existence,  is  a  secondary  derivation  from  that 
of  coming  to  pass.  In  this  case  the  translation  is  not 
"  I  am  that  I  am,"  nor  (Aquila  and  Theodotion) 
"  I  will  be  what  I  will  be,"  upon  which  ideas  are 
based  the  general  Jewish  notion  of  "  the  Eternal." 
The  idea  conveyed  is  "  I,  who  manifest  myself,  re- 
veal myself,"  representing  therefore  not  an  abstract 
something,  but  a  being  who  corresponds  to  a  con- 
crete need.  Out  of  this  flows  a  rich  harvest  of  sug- 
gestion of  Yahweh  as  the  one  living  fact,  out  of 
which  the  form  of  the  oath  of  Israel  is  derived — "  as 
Yahweh  liveth."  God  did  not  intend  in  the  passage 
to  assert  his  existence,  for  that  was  self-evident;  the 
intention  was  to  define  himself  as  regnant  in  nature 
and  history,  revealing  himself  in  life  and  force,  rich 
in  help  for  his  people.  The  idea  of  eternity  as  rep- 
resented in  such  passages  as  Isa.  xl.  28,  xli.  4j  xliii. 
13  is  not  to  be  imported  into  the  Exodus  passage. 
This  rendering  is  related  to  that  of  Ibn  Ezra,  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  and  J.  WeUhausen,  the  last  of  whom 
renders  "  I  am  because  I  am."  The  rendering  of 
W.  R.  Smith,  which  involves  an  implied  idea  that 
help  to  Israel  is  involved  and  imports  "  to  you  "  in 
some  such  way  as  "  I  will  be  what  I  will  be  [to  you]  " 
is  refuted  by  Dillmann,  who,  however,  was  wrong  in 
making  it  "  I  am  what  I  am  (inexpressible  and  in- 
explicable in  essence),"  which  rendering  he  later 
renounced. 

It  is  entirely  a  different  question  whether  this 
etymological  sense  is  now  binding.    Old-Testament 
usage  allows  more  than  a  single  meaning  to  a  proper 
name,  whether  of  place  or  person.    It  may  be  that 
in  Exodus  there  is  a  definite  attempt 
2.  Other    to  etymologize,   and   that  duty  de- 
Origins     mands  an  attempt  to  go  behind  this. 
Proposed.   In  fact  many  attempts  of  this  sort  have 
been  made,  divisible  into  two  classes, 
those  which  derive  the  name  from  Hebrew  origin 
and  those  which  regard  as  possible  derivation  of  the 
name  and  the  deity  from  non-Israelitic  sources. 
The  first  group  depends  in  part  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  idea  of  existence  is  too  metaphysical 
to  be  found  at  the  very  origin  of  a  religion — an  ob- 
jection which  does  not  lie  against  the  rendering 
adopted  above.    Thus  the  meaning  "  creator  "  has 
been  sugi^sted   (J.  LeClere,  Gesenius)  from  the 
causative  idea  of  calling  into  existence.    (}ognate 
with  this  is  the  supposition  that  the  verbs  hayah 
and  hawah,  "  live,"  were  fused  in  thought,  with  the 
result  of  a  meaning  similar  to  that  just  given,  "  life- 
giver  "  or  creator.    But  it  may  be  asked  whether 
in  the  text  haydh^  "  to  be  or  become  "  is  to  stand, 
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and  whether  a  verb  hawahf  "  to  fall  '^  or  another  of 
the  same  form  meaning  '*  to  breathe,  ask,  or  de- 
mand "  is  not  to  be  understood.  In  case  Yahweh 
was  a  deity  known  in  Israel  long  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  or  was  the  deity  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  people  or  of  a  non-Israelitic  Semitic  stock 
adopted  by  the  whole  people  in  Mosaic  times,  it 
would  follow  that  an  etymological  origin  in  Hebrew 
either  could  receive  no  guaranty  or  would  be  ex- 
cluded, and  a  Semitic  stem  hawah  should  be  sought, 
leading  far  back  into  origins  in  natxire  religion. 
Hence  Lagarde  derived  the  name  from  the  verb  *'  to 
(cause  to)  fall,''  i.e.,  she  storm-god  {OrienUdia,  ii. 
27,  Qottingen,  1880),  with  whom  practically  agree 
W.  R.  Smith,  Schwally,  and  Kerber;  while  Hol- 
zinger  from  the  same  root  derives  the  meaning 
'^  destroyer  ''  and  Wellhausen  obtains  '*  the  breath- 
er  "  or  "  weather  god  " — a  meaning  with  which 
Ewald  is  in  substantial  accord.  Other  attempts 
have  been  made,  as  by  Baudissin,  Lenormant,  and 
Schrader,  to  find  the  soxirces  in  Syrian  or  Baby- 
lonian religion,  these  attempts  obtaining  their  sup- 
port in  the  name  Yavbidij  variant  Ilvbidif  of  Ha- 
math,  which  seems  to  look  back  to  a  deity  Yau,  or 
in  a  component  of  Babylonian  names  which  ap- 
pears as  Ya  or  Yatoa,  Winckler  supposing  that  the 
Babylonian  deity  was  spiritualized  into  the  Hebrew 
divinity,  but  derived  directly  from  the  Canaanites 
through  whom  he  passed  to  the  Israelites.  Even  F. 
Honmiel  is  found  as  sponsor  for  the  theory  of  a 
Babylonian  origin  (Expository  TimeSj  1899,  pp.  42 
sqq.).  But  an  objection  to  these  propoeab  is  that 
the  ground  form  of  the  name  does  not  appear  to  be 
Yahu  but  Yahwehf  while  Yah  in  Hebrew  seems  to  be 
a  poetic  or  liturgic  abbreviation;  and  this  is  at- 
tested by  the  form  on  the  Moabite  Stone  where 
Mesha  wrote  Yhwh  and  not  Yhw  or  Yh,  The  oc- 
currence of  the  forms  in  Syrian  environment  (such 
as  Yaiibidif  ut  sup.,  or  AzriyahUy  H.  Winckler,  FoT" 
schungenj  i.  16,  Leipeic,  1893)  or  in  Babylonia  may 
be  explained  as  direct  loan  names  from  Israel  or  as 
names  carried  by  Hebrew  captives  or  in  part  as  not 
divine  names,  or  even  in  some  cases  to  be  rendered 
as  expansions  of  the  prefix  of  the  imperfect  tense. 
Granted  that  there  was  a  Sumerian  deity  Yau,  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  he  had  any  relationship 
to  the  Hebrew  deity.  Yahweh  as  a  derivation  from 
Yau  is  inexplicable,  but  to  derive  Yahu  from  Yah- 
weh is  easy  and  natural.  Similarly  the  case  alleged 
by  W.  M.  Mliller  (Asien  und  Europa,  pp.  312-313, 
Leipsic,  1893)  of  a  place-name  Baii-ya  (Beth-Yah 
or  Beth-el)  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  Thothmes  III. 
might  possibly  point  to  an  old  Canaanitic  deity  Fa, 
but  whether  this  questionable  deity  had  any  rela- 
tion to  Yahweh  is  very  problematical.  So  that  the 
probabilities  reduce  to  two;  the  form  is  native  He- 
brew or  comes  from  a  closely  related  (Arabic)  stem. 
From  the  historical  standpoint  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that,  of  the  chief  narrators  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, E  and  P  refer  the  introduction  of  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  among  the  Hebrews  to  Moses,  while  J 
in  the  manner  of  folk-lore  carries  this  worship  back 
into  the  earliest  times  of  the  race.  In  other  words, 
Hebrews  attributed  to  Moses  the  origin  of  Yahweh 
worship,  and  from  the  song  of  Deborah  it  appears 
that  this  cult  was  established  before  the  time  of  Deb- 


orah.    And  the  narratives   connect    the   ori^^ 
closely  with  Sinai,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  the 

deity  revealed  himself  to  Moees;  ao  in 

3.  Was     Deborah's  Song  he  comes  forth  from  Si- 

Yahweh  a  nai  and  later  Elijah  goes  to  Sinai.    At 

Kenite      the  time  of  this  revelation,  Moees  was 

Deity?      in  connection  with  the  shepherd  stock 

of  Midianites,  a  stock  related  to  the 
Kenites,  who  were  in  turn  associated  with  the  later 
Rechabites,  strenuous  maintainers  of  the  Yahweh 
cult.  Thus  Yahweh  appears  as  an  old  deity  of  Sinai, 
revered  in  tmtold  antiquity  as  a  weather-god,  and 
as  such  brought  by  Moses  to  Israel,  to  him  revealed 
through  his  connection  with  the  Midianite  priestly 
family.  In  this  way  the  difference  of  representa- 
tions in  J  and  E  received  explanation,  since  J  be- 
longs to  Judah,  as  did  the  Kenites  to  whom  Yahweh 
was  the  long-possessed  ancestral  deity.  This  is  the 
\iew  of  Tiele,  Stade,  and  Budde.  To  this  it  must 
be  said  that  so  essential  a  part  is  not  assigned  in 
the  history  to  the  Kenites;  it  is  the  Kenites  who 
came  to  Israel  and  not  the  reverse  (Num.  x.  29  sqq.), 
and  the  conception  assigns  to  the  Hebrews  no  pe- 
culiarity, no  religion,  and  no  deity,  while  of  a  trans- 
fer from  the  Kenites  no  direct  trace  appears.  If 
it  is  true,  Moses  must  have  discovered  in  this 
weather-god  something  new  and  singular  entitling 
him  to  distinguish  between  the  Kenites  and  the 
Israelites  and  enabling  Moses  to  regard  him  eth- 
ically as  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  If  this 
ethical  idea  is  lacking,  the  entire  religious  develop- 
ment of  Israel  remains  a  riddle.  Budde  lays  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  religion  was  a  matter  of  elec- 
tion, of  choice.  But  choice  is  not  necessarily  a  mat'- 
ter  of  ethics,  it  may  be  one  of  arbitrary  dealing. 
What  Yahweh  became  in  course  of  time  he  must 
have  been,  at  least  in  germ,  at  the  time  of  choice, 
the  God  of  the  right  and  the  good.  Of  a  change 
in  the  conception  of  God  from  a  mere  weather-god 
to  an  ethiccl  being  the  narrative  says  nothing;  there 
is  not  a  word  which  corresponds  to  the  hyiMthesLs 
of  a  derivation  of  their  deity  by  Israel  from  the 
Kenites. 

There  remains  the  possibility  that  in  the  time 
before  Moses  a  part  of  the  people  dwelt  near  Sinai 
and  that  by  this  part  Yahweh  was  worshiped,  and 
that  from  it  Moses  learned  of  him  (so  Nowack).    It 

is  supposed  that  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 

4.  Was  he  was  by  the  Rachel  tribes,  while  the 

God  of  the  Leah  tribes,  to  which  Moses  belonged, 

Leah       remained  at  Sinai,  whence  Moses  went 

Tribes?     to  summon  the  tribes  in  Egypt.    But 

while  this  method  of  Nowack's  is  the 
only  method  by  which  the  hypothesis  of  the  Yahweh 
cult  by  a  portion  of  the  people  can  be  supported, 
the  matter  remains  pure  hypothesis.  Tradition 
knows  of  no  abiding  of  an  IsraeUtic  stock  at  Sinai, 
only  of  a  close  connection  of  the  Yahweh  worship 
with  Sinai.  Further,  it  may  be  remarked  that  of 
the  character  of  a  pre-Mosaic  Israelitic  Sinai-god, 
Yahweh,  nothing  further  is  known  except  that  he 
must  have  been  other  than  he  is  conceived  as  the 
Yahweh  of  Moses.  What  can  be  afiirmed  is  that 
with  the  person  of  Moses  and  the  location  of  Sinai 
is  bound  up  the  revelation  of  Yahweh,  so  impor- 
tant for  the  history  of  Israel.    The  way  in  which 
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this  came  to  Moses  must,  from  the  standpoint  of 
iiuman  occurrences,  remain  an  insolvable  riddle. 

(R.  KiTTBL.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Besides  l^e  lexicons,  especially  Gesenius* 
TheMurua,  the  works  on  O.  T.  theology,  especially  Sohulse, 
the  works  on  O.  T.  introduction,  on  the  history  of  Israel, 
and  the  commentaries  on  Ex.  vi.,  consult:  S.  R.  Driver, 
in  Studia  Bibliea,  i.  1  sqq.,  Oxford.  1885;  A.  Kdhler,  De 
pronuneiatione  .  .  .  Tetraorammaton,  Erlangen,  1867;  W, 
W.  von  Baudissin,  Studitn  xur  aemUiaehen  Rdigionao^- 
achiehU,  i.  181-254.  Leipsic.  1876;  E.  NesUe,  Die  iaraeH- 
tisehen  Eiffennamen,  ib.  1876;  Tiele.  in  ThT,  xvi  (1882). 
262  sqq.;  A.  Kuenm,  VoUeardioion  und  Wdtrdigion,  pp. 
.'307  sqq..  Berlin.  1883;  Dietrich,  in  ZATW,  iii  (1883).  iv 
(1884),  21  sqq.;  Wellhausen.  HeiderUtana;  G.  H.  Dalman. 
Der  OoUeaname  Adonaj,  Berlin,  1889;  P.  de  Lagarde, 
UeberncfU  aber  die  NominaJbUdung,  Gdttingen.  1889; 
Pinches,  in  PSBA,  xv  (1892),  13  sqq.;  G.  Margoliouth, 
in  PSBA,  xviii  (1895).  57  sqq.;  J.  Meinhold.  Wider  den 
Kleinglatiben,  vol.  i.,  Freiburg.  1895;  W.  Nowack.  Die 
EnUtehung  der  iaraditiechen  Rdigion,  Strasbuis,  1895; 
M.  Jastrow.  in  ZA,  x  (1896).  222  sqq.,  ZATW,  xv  (1896). 
1  sqq.;  J.  Robertson,  Early  Reliffion  oflaradt  Edinbuish. 
1896;  F.  Hommel,  AUiaraditiaehe  UAerlieferuno,  Munich, 
1897;  G.  Kerber,  Die  relioionaQeachichtliche  Bedeutung  der 
kebrAiaehen  Eioennatnen,  TQbingen.  1897;  E.  K6nlg.  in 
ZATW,  xvii  (1897),  172  sqq.,  NKZ,  x  (1899).  703  sqq.; 
B.  Stade,  Die  EntaUhung  dee  Volkea  larael,  Giessen,  1897; 
B.  SteinfOhrer.  UrUerauchung  Hber  den  Namen  Jehovah, 
Neustrelits.  1898;  K.  Budde.  Die  Religion  dee  Volkea 
larad,  Giessen.  1900;  idem.  Rdigion  oflarad  to  the  ExHe^ 
New  York.  1899;  Smith.  PropheU;  T.  Tyler,  in  JQR, 
July.  1901;  H.  H.  Spoer,  in  American  Journal  of  Semitic 
Languagea,  Oct.,  1901;  G.  A.  Barton.  Semitic  Origina, 
chap,  vii..  New  York,  1902;  J.  A.  Montgomery,  in  JBL, 
XXV.  1  (1906);  Expoaitory  Timea,  xviii  (1907).  525;  R.  W. 
Rogers.  Rdigiona  of  Babylonia  and  Aaayria,  pp.  91  sqq., 
New  York,  1909  (deals  with  the  name  as  found  outside  of 
Israel);  P.  C.  Purves,  The  Jehovah  TiUea  of  the  O.  7.. 
London,  1910;  S.  R.  Driver,  in  his  commentary  on  Gene- 
sis. Addendum  II.,  ib.  1911;  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  457  et 
passim;  Expoaitory  Timea,  Nov.  11,  1911;  R.  Kittel,  Ge- 
aehiekie  dee  Volkea  larad,  L  656  sqq.,  628-629,  Leipsic, 
1912:  DB,  IL  199-200;  iv.  846;  EB,  iii.  8820-28;  JB, 
vii.  87-88. 

YEAR,  THE  CHURCH.     See  Chxtbch  Year. 

TEAR,  THE  HEBREW. 

Solar  and  Lunar  Bases  (i  1). 
Hebrew  Months  Lunar  ($  2). 
Time  when  the  Year  Bc^an  (§  3). 
Hebrew  Names  for  Months  (i  4). 

The  regular  course  of  nature,  caused  by  the  change 
in  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  has  nat- 
urally made  the  year  the  division  of  time  most  im- 
portant after  the  day  all  over  the  earth.  The  word 
employed  by  Semites  generally  to  express  the  idea 
year  shows  the  dependence  of  the  reckoning  upon 
the  sun.  While  the  period  itself  is  common  to  all 
peoples,  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  time 
when  the  year  begins.  Necessity  for  fixing  a  time 
of  reckoning  occurs  only  when  some  matter  has  to 

be  dated,  and  from  this  fact  in  the  de- 

I.  Solar    velopment  of  culture  arose  the  defini- 

and  Lunar  tion  of  a  starting-point  for  the  year. 

Bases.      Among  many  peoples  the  course  of 

the  moon  furnished  a  means  to  the 
yearly  reckoning,  the  month  vaiying  between  twen- 
ty-nine and  thirty  days  in  length,  and  twelve  months 
being  reckoned  a  year  (see  Moon,  $  1).  But  when 
this  is  strictly  adhered  to,  there  is  a  discrepancy  of 
about  eleven  days  between  a  solar  and  a  lunar  year, 
and  such  a  reckoning  brings  the  beginning  of  the 
year  backward  through  all  the  seasons  in  the  course 
of  thirty-three  years,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Mo- 
hammedans.   But  adherence  to  a  strict  solar  year 


does  not  produce  agreement  of  solar  and  lunar  reck- 
oning, so  some  peoples  assigned  thirty  days  to  a 
month  and  added  five  days  besides  to  complete  the 
solar  year.  The  Hebrews  employed  the  lunar 
month,  but  from  time  to  time  intercalated  a  month, 
in  this  matter  following  the  Babylonians,  and  thus 
the  beginning  of  the  year  fluctuated  only  within 
narrow  limits. 

That  the  Hebrew  month  was  lunar  is  proved  by 
the  term  for  month,  hodhesh,  "  newness  (of  the 
moon),"  and  yerah,  from  yareah,  "  moon,"  cognate 
with  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  arhu.  Dill- 
mann's  hypothesis  that  the  Hebrews  derived  their 
use  of  yercijk  from  the  Canaanites  does  not  seem  well 
supported,  nor  does  the  other  supposition  that  the 
latter  had  a  sun-month,  either  by  Phenician  or  by 
Cypriote  inscriptions.  Nor  are  the  names  of  the 
month  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  in- 
scriptions indicative  of  months  based  on  solar  reck- 
oning. Indeed,  no  special  name  was 
2.  Hebrew  given  to  the  intercalated  month,  which 
Months  would  be  required  on  the  Dillmann 
Lunar,  hypothesis.  And  his  contention  that, 
since  no  mention  of  an  intercalated 
month  occurs  in  I  Kings  iv.  7,  the  reckoning  there 
must  be  on  a  solar  basis,  is  beside  the  mark,  inas- 
much as  the  narrator  there  is  not  concerned  with 
an  exact  report  of  time  and  does  not  assert  that 
each  officer  performed  his  duty  in  the  same  month. 
That  the  usual  length  of  the  month  is  thirty  days  is 
only  natural,  since  that  is  the  apparent  length  of 
about  half  of  the  lunar  months.  So  in  the  account 
of  the  flood,  where  lunar  months  are  meant,  the 
period  of  five  months  gives  150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11, 
viii.  3-4).  Similarly,  the  division  of  the  month  into 
three  parts  is  as  natural  to  a  lunar  month  as  to  one 
based  on  the  sun.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
editor  of  the  Book  of  Kings  by  hia  addition  of  the 
later  designations  of  the  months  conveyed  inten- 
tionally the  implication  of  the  identity  of  the  earlier 
and  the  later  reckoning  (I  Kings  vi.,  viii.,  cf.  vi.  1, 
37).  In  all  probabihty  in  civil  life  the  early  Hebrews 
had  proper  names  as  well  as  numbers  for  the  months. 
That  the  names  of  only  four  occur  is  due  merely  to 
the  fact  that  the  occasion  for  naming  the  others  did 
not  arise  (Ex.  xiii.  4,  etc.;  I  Kings  vi.  1,  37,  etc., 
viii.  2,  vi.  38). 

No  definite  and  fast  assertion  is  made  in  the  Old 

Testament  of  the  month  with  which  the  New  Year 

began.    While  the  autumn  festival  is  designated  as 

"  the  end  of  the  year  "  (Ex.  xxiii.  16),  the  "  return 

of  the  year  "  is  marked  as  "  the  time  when  kings 

go  forth  to  battle."     Probably  the 

3.  Time     autumn  marks  simply  the  end  of  the 

when  the    season  the  beginning  of  which  is  the 

Year       sowing  of  the  crops,  coincident  with 

Began,      the  time  when  the  operations  of  war  can 

be  carried  on;  while  the  season  of  the 

winter  rains  marked  a  pause  when  the  staple  business 

Ufe  was  interrupted.     Such  designations  as  these 

are  indeed  inexact,  though  sufficient  for  the  needs 

of  the  times.    Yet  the  demands  of  civil  life  caused 

a  demand  for  definite  agreement,  and  in  the  priestly 

account  of  the  flood  and  in  Nehemiah  the  beginning 

of  the  year  fell  in  autumn,  in  earlier  times  in  the 

spring.   In  the  Books  of  Kings,  Jeremiah,  and  Ese- 
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kiel,  the  year  began  with  the  spring.  Wellhausen's 
hypothesis  to  the  contrary  is  untenable,  and  the 
priestly  writings  agree  wiUi  this,  except  the  inter- 
polated passage  Ex.  xii.  2,  and  the  passage  in  the 
account  of  the  flood  already  referred  to.  "Die  desig- 
nation of  the  autumn  as  the  end  of  the  year  flows 
m  part  from  the  resemblance  of  the  following  part 
of  the  year  to  the  night  as  the  close  of  active  work. 
The  reckoning  of  the  regnal  years  of  the  kings  is 
based  upon  the  year  which  began  in  the  spring,  and 
is  parallel  to  the  Babylonian  method  in  which  this 
prevailed.  Dillmann  concludes  from  the  dating  of 
the  battle  of  Carchemish  in  the  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim  (Jer.  xlvi.  2)  that  the  Jewish  regnal  year 
began  in  the  autumn.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the 
general  custom  as  indicated  by  the  usage  both  of 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  of  Jeremiah.  The  syn- 
chronism m  Jer.  xlvi.  2  must  therefore  be  given  up. 
Just  as  inconclusive  is  the  deduction  from  II  Kings 
xxii.  3  sqq.,  xxiii.  22  sqq.,  that'since  the  finding  of 
the  book  of  the  law  and  the  consequent  observance 
of  the  Passover  fell  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah, 
that  year  began  in  the  autunm  (cf .  the  Septuagintal 
fuller  text  of  II  Kings  xxii.  3).  All  indications  point 
to  the  fact  that  in  early  as  in  late  Hebrew  times, 
when  enumeration  of  the  months  occurred,  the 
reckoning  began  with  the  spring  month.  A  change 
took  place  toward  the  end  of  the  regal  period  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the  months  fell  into 
disuse  and  the  reckoning  of  the  priestly  calendar 
came  into  civil  life.  But  whether  the  regnal  years 
of  kings  from  David  on  were  always  reckoned  from 
the  month  Abib  is  doubtful.  Possibly  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  chronology  are  in  part  the  result  of 
vacillating  usage. 

After  the  exile  the  Babylonian  names  for  the 
ibonths  gradually  came  into  use,  this  being  deter- 
mined by  Persian  control  of  Hither  Asia  and  the 
official  use  by  the  Persians  of  these  names.  In  Zech. 
i.  7,  vii.  1,  the  names  of  the  months  may  be  inter- 
polations; but  in  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra 
the  names  are  used  as  customary,  while 
4.  Hebrew  in  Esther  the  numbers  are  added  for  the 
Names  for  sake  of  clearness.    The  Chronicler  ad- 

Montfas.  heres  to  the  usage  in  the  law.  The 
names  used  by  the  Jews  are  as  follows: 
Nisan,  Assyr.  Niaanu  (Neh.  ii.  1,  etc.) ;  lyyar,  Assyr. 
Aim  (Targum  on  II  Chron.  xxx.  2);  Siwan^  Assyr. 
Simanu  (Esth.  viii.  9);  TammttZf  Ajssyr.  Duzu  (Tar- 
gum Jerusalem,  Gen.  viii.  5);  Ab,  Assyr.  Abu  (Tar- 
gum Jerusalem,  Num.  xx.  29,  etc.);  Elul,  Assyr. 
UMu  (Neh.  vi.  15);  Tishri,  Assyr.  TishrUu  (Tar- 
gum Jerusalem,  Lev.  xxiii.  24);  Marheahwan^  Assyr. 
Aratr8hainnu  (Targum  Jenuolem,  Deut.  xi.  14); 
KUhlew,  Assyr.  Kislimu  (Neh.  i.  1,  etc.);  febethf 
Assyr.  fe&e/u  (Esth.  ii.  16);  8hebc4,  Assyr.  Shabapu 
(Zech.  i.  7);  il(iar,  Assyr.  ildaru(Esth.  iii.  7,  etc.). 
The  beginning  of  the  month  was  doubtless  in  boUi 
early  and  later  times  determined  by  actual  observa- 
tion of  the  new  moon.  The  intercalation  of  a  month 
was  in  late  times  determined  by  the  Sanhedrin,  but 
whether  that  month  was  called  Adar  or  (with  the 
Babylonians)  Elul  is  not  determined.  Reckoning 
by  cycles  belongs  to  times  in  the  Christian  era. 

From  Neh.  ii.  1  compared  with  Neh.  i.  1  it  appears 
that  the  regnal  years  ci  Persian  kings  were  re<^oned 


from  the  first  of  Tishri.  Whether  a  New  Year  be- 
ginning on  that  date  first  began  to  be  observed  by 
the  Jews  in  Persian  times  or  originated  under  the 
Seleudds  is  not  determined,  though  the  later  date 
is  the  more  probable.  The  seasons  among  the  Jews 
were  two,  summer  and  winter,  the  dry,  hot  BeaeoQ 
and  the  cool  and  wet  one.  A  hard  and  fast  divjacm 
is  not  made,  since  sometimes  the  late  rains  of  spring 
were  reckoned  to  the  summer.  (W.  Lorz.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Besides  the  works  of  Ideler  and  Wiesder 
cited  under  Dat,  consult:  L.  M.  Lewisohn,  GegckieAu  vad 
Syaiem  det  jOdiachen  KalenderweaeiUt  L^paic.  1855;  A. 
Schwars,  Der  judische  Kalender,  Breslao,  1872;  H.  Gr&ts. 
ffise.  oftheJetM,  u.  134.  London.  1891;  DiUmann,  in  tbs 
MonatAerichU  of  the  Vienna  Royal  Academy,  1881,  pp. 
914-435;  Scharer.  QtaehiehU,  i.  74&-760,  Enc.  txva^  U 
ii.  363-398  and  the  souxves  there  died;  DB,  it.  763-768; 
BB,  iv.  5363-70. 


TEATMAR-BIGGS,        HUTSHE        WOLCOTT: 

Church  of  England,  bishop  of  Worcester;  b.  at 
Manston  House  (18  m.  n.e.  of  Dorchester),  Dorset, 
Feb.  2,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  (B.A.,  1868),  and  was  ordered  dear 
con  in  1869  and  ordained  priest  in  1870;  was  curate 
of  St.  Edmund's,  Salisbury  (1869-77);  vicar  of 
Netherbury,  Dorset  (1877-79),  and  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, Sydenham  (1879-91);  chaplain  to  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury  (1875-^),  examining  chaphun  to  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  (1890-91);  proctor  in  convo- 
cation for  the  diocese  of  Rochester  (1891-1905); 
honorary  canon  of  Rochester  (1884-1905);  warden 
of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark  (1894-1905),  and  sub- 
dean  in  1898-1905.  He  was  select  preacher  at  Ox- 
ford in  1896  and  at  Cambridge  in  1905.  In  1891  be 
was  consecrated  bishop  suffragan  of  Southwark  (dio- 
cese of  Rochester),  and  in  1904  was  translated  to 
his  present  see  of  Worcester.  In  theology  he  "  holds 
the  English  Catholic  Church  as  defined  by  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  to  be  the  ApostoUc  Church  in 
this  land." 

TEOMAlfS,  EDWARD  DORR:  American  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Sept.  27, 1829; 
d.  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  Aug.  26,  1868.  He  studied  at 
Lafayette  College,  Pa.;  continued  academic  and 
theological  studies  under  his  father's  direction  imtil 
his  licensure  in  1847;  was  stated  supply  at  New 
Columbia,  Pa.,  1848-54;  pastor  at  Warrior  Run, 
Pa.,  1854-58;  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  until  1863;  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  until  1867,  when  he  was  installed 
over  the  Central  Church,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  was 
pastor  there  at  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
translation  of  Dr.  Schaff's  History  of  the  ApoHdic 
Church  (New  York,  1853)  and  the  first  two  vislumes 
of  his  History  of  the  ChrieHan  Church  (1858-67),  all 
written  originally  in  German.  He  also  prepared  a 
book  of  worship  and  a  collection  of  hymns. 

YORKER  BRETHREN.    See  Riveb  BRETHBBf. 

YOUNG,  BRIGHAM.  See  Mormoks,  I.,  §{  3-1, 
II.,  {{  9,  12,  13. 

YOUNG,  EDWARD:  Church  of  En^and,  poet; 
b.  at  Upham  (6  m.  s.e.  of  Winchester),  En^^d, 
1683  (baptised  July  3);  d.  at  Welwyn  (18  m.  n.  of 
London)  Apr.  5,  1765.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester, and  at  New  College  and  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford  (B.C.L.,  1714;  D.C.L.,  1719);  be- 
came a  fellow  of  All  Souls',  1708;  took  orders,  and 
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in  1728  became  chaplain  to  the  king;  and  rector  of 
Welwyn,  Hertfordshirey  1730.  He  wss  the  author 
of  the  once  widely  read  Night  Thoughla,  and  his 
satires  often  compared  favorably  with  those  of 
Pope.   His  Works  appeared  (5  vob.,  London,  1774). 

BiBUoaRAPBT:  Various  editions  of  Young's  Poemt  contain 
sketches  of  his  life— as  that  in  the  Britiah  PodU,  vols,  xlix.- 
li.,  by  Sir  H.  Croft  in  S.  Johnson's  ed.,  often  printed*  e.g., 
London.  1822;  by  A.  Chalmers,  in  Bnoli»h  Pods,  vol.  ziii., 
ib.  1810;  in  E.  Sandford's  ed.  of  the  Works  of  the  BrUiah 

.  Podt,  vols,  xxv.-xxvi.,  ib.  1819;  and  by  J.  Mitford,  in 
Aldifu  Pod9,  ib.  1871.  Consult  further:  Biogmphia  Bri- 
ianmiea,  vol.  vi.,  ib.  1766;  John  Nichols,  Literary  Aneo- 
doiet  of  the  18th  Century,  9  vols.,  ib.  1812-16;  J.  Bam- 
storff,  Yotm{f*9  Nachtgedanken  und  ihr  Binfiun  auf  die 
deuUche  LUteratur,  Bambeig,  1895;   DNB,  Iziii.  368-373. 

YOUNG,  E6ERT0N  R7BRS0N:  Canadian 
Methodist  Episcopalian;  b.  at  Smith's  Falls,  Ont., 
Apr.  7,  1840.  He  was  educated  at  the  Normal 
School  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  after  having 
taught  for  several  years,  and  in  1863  entered  the 
ministry.  Four  years  later  he  was  ordained,  and, 
after  being  stationed  at  the  First  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  in  1867-68,  was  sent 
as  a  missionary  to  Norway  House,  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. There  he  worked  among  the  Indians  for 
five  years,  and  in  1873  went  in  a  similar  capacity  to 
Beren's  River,  Northwest  Territory,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years  (1873-76).  In  1876  he  returned 
to  Ontario  and  was  stationed  successively  at  Port 
Perry  (1876-79),  Colbome  (1879-«2),  Bowmanville 
(1882-85),  Medford  (1885-87),  and  St.  Paul's, 
Brampton  (1887-88).  Since  1888  he  has  been  prom- 
inent as  a  lecturer  on  work  among  the  American 
Indians,  and  in  this  cause  has  made  repeated  tours 
of  the  world.  He  has  written  By  Canoe  and  Doq- 
Train  among  the  Cree  and  SauUeaux  Indiana  (New 
York,  1890);  Stariea  from  Indian  Wigwanu  and 
Northern  Camp-Fires  (1893);  Oowikapun:  or,  How 


the  Gospel  reached  NeUon  River  Indians  (1894); 
Three  Boys  in  the  Wild  North  Land  (1896);  On  the 
Indian  Trail:  Stories  of  Missionary  Work  among  the 
Cree  and  Satdleavx  Indians  (1897) ;  Winter  Adven- 
tures of  Thru  Boys  in  the  Great  Lone  Land  (1899); 
The  AposOe  of  the  North,  James  Evans  (1899);  My 
Dogs  in  the  Northland  (1902);  Algonqvin  Indian 
Tales  (1903);  Children  of  the  Forest  (1904);  DtuJc 
Lake  (1905);  Hector  my  Dog  (Boston,  1905);  and 
Bailie  of  the  Bears  (1907). 

YOUIIG,  PATRICK:  Scotch  Biblical  scholar;  b. 
at  Seaton  (18  m.  n.e.  of  Dundee),  Scotland,  Aug. 
29,  1584;  d.  at  Bromfield,  Essex,  En^^d,  Sept. 
7,  1652.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  (M.A.,  1603);  became  librarian  and  secre- 
tary to  the  bishop  of  Chester,  1603;  was  incorpo- 
rated at  Oxford,  1605,  and,  taking  holy  orders,  be- 
came a  chaplain  of  All  Souls'  College;  was  librarian 
successively  to  Prince  Henry,  James  I.,  and  Charles 
I.;  in  1613  held  a  prebend  in  Chester  Cathedral; 
became  a  burgess  of  Dundee,  1618;  prebendary 
and  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  1621;  Latin 
secretary  to  Bishop  John  Williams,  1624;  rector  of 
Llanynys,  Denbighshire,  1623;  and  was  rector  of 
Hayes,  Middlesex,  1623-47.  He  was  an  eminent 
scholar  in  Greek;  and  his  reputation  was  such  that 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  revision  of  Codex  A  of 
the  Septuagint.  He  made  contributions  to  Wal- 
ton's Poly^ot,  and  edited  I  Clement,  1633,  and 
I  and  II  Clement,  1637;  in  1637  he  published  a 
catena  of  the  Greek  Fathers  on  Job,  and  in  1639  a 
conunentary  on  Canticles. 

Bibuoorapbt:  J.  Kemke,  Patriciite  Jvniue  (Patrick  Young), 
Leipeic,  1898;  Thomas  Smith,  Vita  quorundam  eruditia- 
eimorum  et  Uluatrium  vtrorum,  London,  1707;  Hugh  Young, 
Sir  Peter  Young  of  Seaton,  privately  printed,  1896;  DNB, 
Ixiu.  385-^386. 


TOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SOCIETIES. 


I.  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of 

America. 
II.  Brotherhood     of     Andrew     and 
Philip. 

III.  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew. 

IV.  Daughters  of  the  King. 
V.  Epworth  League. 

Origin  and  Devdopment  (|  1). 
Organization  (|  2). 
Results  and  SUtisUes  ({  8). 
VI.  International  Order  of  the  King's 

Daughters  and  Sons. 
VII.  Lend-a-Hand  Clubs. 
VIII.  Luther  League  of  America. 

Foundation  and  Purpose  ({  1). 
Organization  and  Principles  (|  2). 
Extension     and     Administration 
(5  8). 
IX.  Young  Men's,  Apprentices',  and 
WorUngmen's  Associations  in 
Germany. 
Origin  of  Young  Men's  Aawxia- 

tions  in  Germany  ({  1). 
History  ({  2). 
Methods,  Aims,  and  Results  ({  8). 

L  Baptist  Toting  People's  Union  of  America:  A 
fraternal  organisation  of  young  people's  societies 
in  Baptist  churches,  which  does  not  insist  upon  any 
one  particular  constitution  or  uniformity  of  name 
in  the  local  organizations.  It  was  organised  in 
Chicago,  HI.,  in  July,  1891,  and  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Illinois  in  September  of  the  same 


Protestant  Offshoots  from  Young 
Men's  Associations  (|  4). 

Roman    Catholie    Young    Men's 
Associations  (|  6). 
X.  Young  Men's  Christian  Assoda^ 
tions. 

Gttieral    Character    and    Origin 

(§1). 

Rapid  Growth  in  America  (|  2). 

Special  Reasons  for  this  Growtii 
(5  8). 

General  Organization  (}  4). 

Subdivisions  of  Activity  ({  6). 

Work  Outside  America  (|  6). 
XI.  Young    People's    Christian    En- 
deavor Union  of  the  Church  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 
XII.  Young  People's  Christian  Union 

of  the  Universalist  Church. 
XIII.  Young  People's  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 

Origin  and  Primary  Characteris- 
tics (S  1). 


Rapid  Growth  (|  2). 

Unavailing  Opposition  (|  8). 

Christian  Endeavor  Conventions 
(14). 

Wide  Range  of  Activity  (|  6). 

Seope,  Prlndples,  and  Statisties 
(§6). 
XIV.  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  the  United  SUtes  of 
America. 

Origin  and  Purpose  ({  1). 

City    and    Student    Assodationa 
(S2). 

Organization     and     Conferences 
(18). 

International  AflUiations  and  Sta- 
tistics (I  4). 
XV.  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of   Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Origin  and  History  (|  1). 

General  Organization  (|  2). 

The  Local  Associations  (|  8). 

Home,  Social  Service,  and  Foreign 
Departments  (|  4). 

year.  The  organisation  is  international  in  its  scope 
and  has  auxiliary  organisations  in  all  the  states  of 
the  Union,  in  cdl  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  in 
Brazil,  while  its  work  is  followed  by  many  individuals 
in  foreign  countries  as  well.  The  membership  of  the 
union  consists  of  accredited  delegates  from  young 
people's  societies  in  Baptist  churches  and  from 
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Baptist  churches  where  no  young  people's  society 
exists.  The  union  maintAins  international  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  Dl.,  and  holds  its  meetings  an- 
nually, in  such  places  as  may  be  decided  upon  from 
3rear  to  year,  In  what  is  known  as  the  International 
Convention  of  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union 
of  America.  The  object  of  the  union  is  declared  to 
be,  "  The  unification  of  Baptist  young  people;  their 
increased  spirituality;  their  stimulation  in  Christian 
service;  their  edification  in  Scripture  knowledge; 
their  instruction  in  Baptist  doctrine  and  history,  and 
their  enlistment  in  missionary  activity  through  exist- 
ing denominational  organizations."  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  ends  the  imion,  immediately  after 
its  organisation,  inaugurated  a  scheme  of  studies 
which  are  known  as  the  Christian  Culture  Courses. 
These  are  three  in  number  and  are  as  follows:  the 
Bible  Readers'  Course,  a  system  of  daily,  devo- 
tional Bible  readings  which  goes  through  the  Bible 
every  four  years;  the  Sacred  Literature  Course,  a 
four-years'  course  of  study  in  church  history  and 
Christian  doctrine;  and  the  Conquest  Missionary 
Course,  a  comprehensive  and  correlated  system  of 
missionary  study,  including  aW  departments  of  mis- 
sionary activity  in  which  the  denomination  is  en- 
gaged. To  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the  union 
these  courses  have  been  extended  into  the  Junior 
and  Advanced  Departments,  so  that  now  the  Bap- 
tist Young  People's  Union  of  America  is  carrying 
forward  nine  courses  of  study  in  all. 

The  Junior  Union,  with  the  same  object  as  the 
senior  society,  was  called  into  existence  to  serve 
those  of  younger  age,  and  is  supposed  to  be  made 
up  of  those  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  old. 
llie  Advanced  Department  is  for  those  who,  hav- 
ing completed  the  regular  courses,  wish  to  pursue 
further  study  in  any  of  the  same  lines.  The  courses 
of  study  in  the  Jimior  and  Senior  Departments  are 
followed  by  azmual  examinations,  and  diplomas  are 
issued  to  successful  students.  While  oiJy  a  small 
proportion  of  those  taking  the  studies  imdergo 
examination,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  not 
less  than  1,500,000  yoimg  people  have  taken  one  or 
more  of  these  courses  during  the  past  sixteen  years. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  movement  the  enthusi- 
asm was  phenomenal,  and  though  the  interest  is  not 
now  so  vigorous,  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  and 
significant.  The  most  recent  statistics  woidd  in- 
dicate that  there  are  000,000  persons  connected 
with  the  societies  of  the  Union  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  organs  of  the  movement  are  two.  Service,  a 
monthly  illustrated  magazine  which  is  the  succes- 
sor of  The  Baptist  Unions  the  original  organ;  and 
Our  Juniors f  a  monthly  sixteen-page  paper  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Junior  work,  lliese  organs 
carry  the  text  of  the  study  work  and  general  infor- 
mation of  the  movement,  and  are  now  published 
by  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  in 
Philadelphia,  the  denominational  publishing-house. 
The  Rev.  E.  Y.  Mullins  (q.v.),  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
is  president  of  the  union,  and  the  Rev.  George  T. 
Webb  is  the  general  secretary. 

Gborob  T.  Wubb. 

IL  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip.  See  An* 
DBBw  Ain>  Philip,  Bbothbbbood  of. 


UL  Brotherhood  of  St  Andrew.  See  PBaIz:^- 
TANT  Episcopalians,  II.,  {  6. 

IV.  Daughters  of  tiie  Khig:    An  order  of  women 

in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  having  as  its 
object  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  wcunen 
and  the  strengthening  of  parish  Ufe.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  senior  Bible  class  for  women  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  New  York  City, 
which  had  chosen  as  its  class  name  ''  Daughters  or 
the  King."  The  teacher  of  the  class,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Franklin,  who  also  became  the  founder  of  the  order, 
called  a  meeting  on  Easter  Eve,  1885,  and,  the 
rector's  consent  for  the  formation  of  an  association 
being  obtained,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  se- 
lect a  badge  and  a  motto  for  the  order.  The  badge 
chosen  was  a  Greek  cross  fleury  of  silver,  charged  oq 
the  horisontal  with  the  words  Magnammiter  eru- 
cem  mstine,  which  became  the  motto  of  the  order, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  perpendicular  were  the  initiab 
of  the  watchword,  F.  H.  S.  ("  For  His  Sake  ").  It 
was  neither  intended  nor  expected  that  the  order 
would  in  any  way  supersede  the  old-established  aid 
societies,  women's  gUds,  or  other  parochial  activi- 
ties, since  it  was  organised  as  a  semi-religious  order, 
Btanding  for  the  ratification  of  the  confirmation  vow. 
Only  communicants  of  the  Episcopal  Church  are 
eligible  to  membership.  They  are  admitted  with  a 
solenm  service  before  the  altar,  invested  with  the 
cross — ^the  emblem  of  their  faith — and  pledged  by 
a  vow  to  prayer  and  service. 

The  order  works  through  parochial  chapters,  and 
has  a  central  council,  composed  of  fifteen  members 
elected  at  the  triennial  convention,  these  members 
themselves  meeting  twice  annually.  Local  assem- 
blies have  been  formed  in  nearly  every  diocese  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  order  is  also  well  estab- 
lished in  Canada,  England,  China,  Haiti,  the  Da- 
nish West  Indies,  Honolulu,  and  Australia.  The 
order  is  distinctively  churchly  in  character,  loyal 
to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  intended  to  give 
the  best  expression  to  the  Christian  life.  Its  aim 
is  quality  rather  than  quantity.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent nearly  900  chapters  and  about  15,000  membera 
on  the  roll  of  the  order.  It  supports  a  Daughter  in 
the  foreign  field,  and  its  office  is  in  the  Church  Mis- 
sions House,  New  York  City.  The  official  organ  of 
the  order.  The  Royal  Crose,  has  been  issued  since 
1891,  and  serves  as  a  medium  for  the  free  exchange 
of  views  and  as  a  record  of  chapter  work  for  the 
spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  women. 

Sara  D.  Bluxoue. 

V.  Epwortfa  League:  The  name  given  to  the  in- 
dependent, though  closely  similar,  official  organisa- 
tions for  yoimg  people  in  the  leading  Methodist  de- 
nominations of  America.  The  Epworth  League  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  outgrowth 
of  organized  work  for  young  people  within  the  de- 
nomination, and,  as  far  as  can  now  be  determined, 
the  movement  began  in  Philadelphia  prior  to  1872 
in  the  Fifty-first  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Neely,  now  a  bishop,  was 
then  pastor.  It  spread  among  the  churches  of  the 
city,  and  a  union  was  organised.  The  general  con- 
ference at  Brooklyn  in  1872  was  memorialised  but 
took  no  action;  the  general  conference  of  1876  gave 
official  recognition.   As  the  new  movement  did  not 
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fully  meet  the  demand,  other  organizations  sprang 
upy  and  some  of  them  became  bodies  of  importance. 

Because  of  the  manifest  advantages  of 

I.  Origin   consolidation,   representatives  of  the 

and  Do-    five   principal    organizations   met  at 

velopment.  Cleveland,    O.,    May   15,    1889,   and 

merged  them  into  a  single  society  to  be 
called  the  Epworth  League,  which  received  official 
standing  in  the  church  from  the  general  conference 
of  18d2.  An  official  organ.  The  Epworth  Herald^ 
was  founded,  and  soon  attained  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  denominational  religious  paper  for  young 
people. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  un- 
associated  local  societies  existed  for  years  until  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  general  conference, 
in  1890,  organized  a  connectional  society  for  young 
people  similar  in  plan  to  that  recently  formed  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  to  this  new  or- 
ganization they  also  gave  the  name  of  Epworth 
League.  In  the  same  year  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada  provided  a  similar  organization  with  the 
same  name,  and  these  two  denominations  each  gave 
their  organization  an  official  paper  called,  in  both 
instances.  The  Epworth  Eta,    The  movement  thus 

rapidly  estabhshed  in  the  three  great 
a.  Organ-  Methodist  denominations  of  the  con- 
ization,    tinent  grew  amazingly  in  numbers  and 

enthusiasm,  spreading  throughout  the 
Methodist  churches  and  into  the  mission  fields,  and 
became  the  leading  denominational  young  people's 
society. 

In  each  denomination  the  Epworth  League  is 
under  the  oversight  of  a  board,  with  a  general  sec- 
retary. A  representative  international  conunittee 
manages  all  interdenominational  interests,  and 
eight  great  international  conventions  have  been 
held.  The  local  chapters  are  grouped  for  adminis- 
tration chiefly  by  districts  and  conferences  follow- 
ing the  denominational  organization;  and  the  local 
chapters  of  the  league  are,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  membership,  organized  as  junior,  intermediate, 
and  senior,  with  adaptations  to  the  needs  of  those 
served.  The  distinctive  work  is  done  under  four 
departments,  among  which  are  distributed  the  over- 
sight and  promotion  of  the  devotional  and  evan- 
gelistic activities,  study  and  training  in  the  Bible, 
the  missionary  and  cognate  movements.  Christian 
citizenship,  temperance  and  other  reforms,  social 
service  and  Christian  philanthropy,  and  the  gen- 
eral literary  and  social  activities  required  by  young 
life.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Epworth  League 
is  to  win,  to  save,  and  to  train  the  young  people  for 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thereby  to  create  a  world-con- 
quering Church.  For  this  purpose  it  is  marshaling 
the  Christian  yoimg  people  and  adding  their  splen- 
did capabilities  to  the  resources  of  the  Church  in  the 
winning,  saving,  and  training  of  their  associates. 
The  heart  of  the  work  is  in  its  weekly  devotional 
meeting,  and  it  is  developing  a  mighty  leavening 
power  through  study  classes  in  the  Bible  missions, 
evangelism.  Christian  stewardship,  and  Christian 
experience. 

The  enthumasm  of  the  early  das^  of  the  Epworth 
League  has  been  succeeded  by  a  policy  of  practical 
imd  oystematic  achievement,  and  the  organization 


is  now  accomplishing  a  service  of  greater  vahie  than 
ever  before,  while  its  future  is  bdieved  to  contain 
possibilities  yet  unmeasured.  Of  late  years  the  in- 
tensive forms  of  work  have  rapidly  increased,  and 
this  fact  has  radically  changed  the  character  of  the 

conventions,   and   has  c^ven  rise  to 

3.  Results  siunmer  institutes  for  instruction  and 

and        training  in  the  Christian  life  and  in 

Statistics,   practical  service.     Out  of  these  have 

come  hundreds  of  volunteers  for  the 
ministiy,  the  mission  fields,  and  other  forms  of 
service.  The  Epworth  League  has  profoimdly  in- 
fluenced the  life  of  the  Methodist  churches  through 
the  effect  of  these  methods  upon  the  yoimger  min- 
istry, the  later  missionary  recruits,  and  the  young 
laymen  promoted  from  chapter  cabinets  to  official 
boards.  It  is  developing  a  spirit  of  liberahty  that 
promises  well  for  the  future  Church.  From  small 
incomes  the  young  people  contribute  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  the  official  benevo- 
lences, in  addition  to  their  contributions  for  local 
support.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  there 
are  now  Epworth  League  secretaries  under  appoint- 
ment for  India  and  Mexico,  and  money  has  been 
provided  for  the  publication  in  the  native  languages 
of  literature  for  the  systematic  religious  culture  of 
the  yoimg  people.  The  practical  ideal  of  a  world- 
encircling  army  of  trained  Christian  young  people 
of  cdl  nations,  united  to  win  the  world,  is  rapidly 
coming  into  view.  The  Epworth  League  is  still  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  though  approaching  the  limit 
fixed  by  the  denominational  strength.  The  statis- 
tics given  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  are:  chapters  4,067,  members  145,091;  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  senior  chapters 
13,427,  members  573,317,  jimior  chapters  6,127, 
members  235,646 — a  total  of  19,554  chapters  and 
808,963  members.  These  numbers  are,  however, 
inadequate,  for  official  statistics  have  been  required 
but  recently,  and  these  figures  do  not  include  about 
thirty  unreported  conferences  and  missions.  Sta- 
tistics for  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  are  not 
at  command.  The  general  secretaries  and  head- 
quarters of  the  Epworth  Leagues  for  the  three  lead- 
ing denominations  given  above  are  as  follows:  for 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  Rev. 
F.  S.  Parker,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  for  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada,  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bartlett,  Toronto, 
Ont.;  and  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Rev.  £}dwin  M.  Randall,  Chicago,  111. 

VI.  International  Order  of  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters and  Sons:  An  interdenominational  young 
people's  society,  founded  Jan.  13,  1886,  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Bottome  (q.v.).  Its  real  origin  was  in  a 
New  York  circle  of  the  type  of  the  Lend-a-Hand 
Clubs  (see  VII.),  which  took  the  name  of  "The 
King's  Daughters,"  and,  after  its  reorganization  as 
a  club  of  ten  members,  adopted  the  four  mottoes 
of  the  older  society,  with  the  watchword,  "  In  His 
Name,"  and  the  badge  of  a  Golver  Maltese  cross, 
bearing  the  initials  "  I.  H.  N."  and  the  date  "  1886." 
This  circle  soon  formed  the  model  for  others,  the 
distinction  between  the  King's  Daughters  and  the 
Lend-a-Hand  Clubs  lying  in  the  former's  firm  Trin- 
itarianism  and  in  its  declaration  that "  ours  is  dis- 
tinctly a  spiritual  organization,  based  on  strictiy 
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evangelical  prindplea.  Our  foundation  ia  Jemia 
Ghriflt,  our  Lord,  in  tohoae  aUmemeni  alone  we  rely 
for  salvation,  and  by  whoae  power,  and  in  whoee  name 
and  to  whoee  glory  cdl  our  work  is  done."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  neither  sought  to  make  minute  in- 
quiry into  the  theological  views  of  its  members  nor 
did  it  endeavor  to  found  a  new  sect,  but  advocated 
close  allegiance  to  the  denominations  with  which  its 
members  were  already  affiliated.  In  1887  the  so- 
ciety was  opened  to  men  and  boys,  and  within  a 
decade  it  numbered  some  400,000  members,  its  pres- 
ent membership  being  over  500,000.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  North  and  South  America,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Switserland,  Den- 
mark, Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Hawaii,  and  the  West  Indies;  and  it  has 
extended  its  work  to  the  sick  and  the  prisoner,  to 
the  victim  of  calamity,  and  to  the  mission  field,  as 
well  as  to  educational  institutions  of  cdl  sorts. 

The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  influence  ''  first, 
the  heart,  next  the  home,  then  the  Church,  and  after 
that  the  great  outside."  The  constitution  provides 
for  circles  and  chapters  of  circles  with  state  secre- 
taries, a  general  supervision  being  exercised  by  a 
central  council,  though  the  greatest  latitude  is  al- 
lowed individual  circles  in  aims  and  methods.  The 
official  organ  is  the  weekly  Stiver  Croee,  published 
in  New  York  City. 

Vn.  Lend-a-Hand  Clubs:  An  interdenomina- 
tional society  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian 
life  of  its  members  and  the  extension  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Since  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  large  number  of  yoimg  people's 
societies  have  grown  up  in  churches  of  different 
communions,  with  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
formed  them,  to  enter  into  the  missionary  and 
philanthropic  work  of  the  world.  In  many  instances 
these  societies  are  affiliated  with  one  another,  so  that 
they  keep  up  a  mutual  acquaintance  by  correspond- 
ence and  by  meetings  through  local  organisations 
and  at  national  congresses.  As  early  as  the  year 
1874  Miss  Mary  A.  Lathbury,  then  directing  the 
children's  department  of  The  Christian  AdoocaU, 
founded  the  Look-up  Legion,  based  upon  what  are 
generally  known  among  the  societies  as  the  ''  four 
mottoes," 

"  Look  up  and  not  down. 
Look  forward  and  not  baekward. 
Look  out  and  not  In, 
Lend  a  band." 

Such  societies  were  formed  generally  among  the 
older  children  of  Sunday-schoob,  each  with  its  own 
officers,  under  the  direction,  however,  of  some  older 
person.  The  Look-up  Legion  spread  so  far  that  it 
was  divided  into  several  groups,  and  its  member- 
ship extended  to  perhaps  100,000  persons.  Each 
of  the  members  wore  a  Maltese  cross  with  a  rising 
sun  behind  it. 

The  earliest  society  formed  under  the  "  four 
mottoes  "  was  established  by  Miss  Ella  RusseU  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  year  1871.  The  boys 
who  formed  it  were  members  of  a  mission-school  in 
which  she  was  a  teacher.  They  took  the  name  of 
the  ''  Harry  Wadsworth  Helpers  "  from  the  hero 
of  E.  E.  Hale's  (q.v.)  story  of  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten 
(Boston,  1870),  in  which  the  "  four  mottoes  "  first 


appeared.  Various  other  Harry  Wadsworth  Clube, 
Ten-Timea-One  Clubs,  Lend-a-Hand  Cluba,  Look- 
out Clubs,  etc.,  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  United  Society  of  these  clubs,  at  Boston,  re- 
ceives cooununications  from  Japan,  from  China, 
from  the  countries  on  the  east  of  the  Mediterraneao, 
from  various  island  groups  of  the  Pacific,  from  South 
America,  and  from  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
All  these  societies,  while  they  attempt  to  maintaiii 
mutual  good-fellowship,  and  while  members  are 
pledged  to  help  each  other  in  sympathy  and  Chris- 
tian union,  have  at  the  same  time  some  duty  each 
in  bringing  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  under- 
stood in  their  or^pinization  that  the  members  must 
not  Uve  for  themselves  alone,  but  must  bear  each 
other's  burdens.  The  greater  part  of  the  clubs  are 
formed  among  young  people,  although  some  clubs 
are  in  existence  which  were  formed  in  1871,  in  which 
the  adult  members  are  still  personally  interested. 
The  Lend  a  Hand  Record  is  a  monthly  journal,  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  and  forming  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  members  of  the  different 
societies.  Edward  Everett  HAi^t. 

VnL  Luther  League  of  America:  The  young 
people's  society  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, organised  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  30-31,  1895. 
It  unites,  in  a  common  cause  and  for  a  common 
purpose,  the  Lutheran  young  people's  societies 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  regardless  of  synodicai 
aflSliation  or  linguistic  difference.  They  acknowl- 
edged, as  the  bond  of  their  union,  the  Word  of  God 
as  the  only  infcdlible  rule  of  faith  and  practise,  and 
the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  as  the  oorreci 
exponent  of  that  Word.  The  founds- 
I.  Founda-  tion  upon  which  this  organization  is 
tion  and  built  is  that  of  the  church  itself,  and 
Purpose,  any  society,  no  matter  what  ita  name, 
connected  with  a  Lutheran  congrega- 
tion or  institution  of  learning,  is  entitled  to  mem- 
bership by  conforming  to  and  subscribing  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Luther  League  of  Ammca.  It 
insists  that  each  society  cooperating  with  the 
League  should  be  connected  with  either  a  Lutheran 
church  or  Lutheran  institution  of  learning,  and  that 
its  active  members  should  be  composed  of  commu- 
nicants of  the  Lutheran  Church,  so  that  it  unbraces 
to-day,  upon  consistent  groimds.  Young  People's 
Associations,  Luther  Alliances,  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  King's  Sons  and  King's  Daughters,  Young 
Men's  and  Yoimg  Women's  Societies,  gilds,  and 
kindred  organisations.  Wherever  these  societies 
exist  in  Lutheran  churches,  it  is  presumed,  and 
rightly  so,  that  they  are  established  in  the  Interest 
and  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  purpose  of  these  leagues  is  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  young  people's  societies  in  the  Lutheran 
congregations,  to  stimulate  the  various  yoimg  peo- 
ple's societies  to  greater  Christian  activity,  and  to 
foster  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  churdi.  It  de- 
velops clear  Christian  faith  by  encouraging  Bible 
study  and  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  historical  and  doctrinal,  and  of  its  usages.  It 
trains  the  church's  youth  for  active  service;  and  it 
insists  that  care  be  exercised  in  the  assignment 
of  work.  To  the  individual  member  of  the  league 
it  proposes  to  quicken  a  clearer  consciousness  of 
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Christian  faith,  and  it  seeks  to  produce  in  each 
member  fidelity  to  his  own  church  by  promoting  his 
usefuhiess  as  one  of  its  workers,  and  to  help  each 
member  to  be  a  true  witness  for  Christ  and  an 
efficient  teacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Four  classes  of  members  are  recognized,  active 
members,  associate  members,  cooperating  mem- 
bers, that  is,  those  who  for  any  reason  can  not  accept 
the  duties  of  full  membership,  but  who  are  willing 
to  render  either  financial  or  other  valuable  services 

to  the  league,  and  finally,  in  view  of 

a.  Organ-  the  relation  of  the  league  to  the  church, 

ization  and  the  pastor  and  members  of  the  church 

Principles,  coimcil,    who   are   ex-officio  honorary 

members  of  the  league.  The  principles 
of  the  league  are  federation,  which  is  the  governmen- 
tal principle,  and  cooperation,  which  is  the  economic 
principle,  seeking  to  avoid  waste  in  the  development 
and  utilization  of  the  energies  of  the  young  people 
of  the  church.  The  league  presents  to  the  young 
people  of  the  Lutheran  Church  the  opportunity  for 
self-culture.  As  an  organization  it  means  to  aid 
young  people  in  the  Christian  life,  and  it  proposes 
doctrinal  intelligence  as  the  highest  form  of  self- 
culture  for  the  Lutheran  youth.  The  Lutheran 
Church  follows  up  baptism  by  catechization  and 
confirmation,  and  the  preparation  of  Lutheran 
Christians  for  the  work  of  Christ  and  his  Church  is 
to  know  their  own  work  and  way  of  working  best  of 
all.  The  league  does  not  offer  the  Lutheran  yoimg 
people  a  system  of  study  entirely  colorless  of  doc- 
trine, but  it  proposes  to  give  the  great  truths  of  the 
Gospel  to  its  members,  as  received  by  the  Lutheran 
Church,  by  a  systematic  Bible  study. 

The  Luther  League  has  an  organization  in  almost 
every  state  of  the  union  where  a  Lutheran  congre- 
gation is  to  be  found.  Since  its  organization  as 
a  national  body  in  1895,  its  work  has  extended 
aroimd  the  world.  At  the  national  convention  in 
Chicago  in  1908,  the  Luther  League  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Luther  League  of  Canada  were  received 
into  membership.  Immediately  following  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  Rev.  Luther  M.  Kuhns,  the  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Luther  League  of  America,  by 

action  of  the  convention,  visited  the 

3.  Exten-   Lutheran    missions    throughout    the 

sion  and    world.    Steps  were  taken  for  the  or- 

Adminis-   ganization  of  the  Luther  League  in  the 

tration.     Lutheran    missions  in  Japan,  China, 

Federated  Malay  States,  and  India;  and 
the  character  of  the  work  of  the  organization  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pastors  and 
Christian  workers  in  Germany.  The  official  organ 
of  the  society  is  The  Luther  League  Review,  foimded 
and  edited  by  E.  F.  Eilert,  of  New  York  City,  and 
it  also  publishes  The  Lather  League  Topics  and 
Junior  Topics.  The  organization  of  the  Sullin 
League  consists  of  the  National  as  the  thinking, 
suggesting,  directing  head,  and  the  local  societies 
as  the  active,  operating  factor.  The  locals  compose 
the  district,  and  the  district  organizations  the  state. 
Local,  district,  and  state  societies  are  represented  in 
the  National  conventions  by  duly  elected  and  ac- 
credited delegates.  Since  the  Cincinnati  convention 
of  1900  the  President  of  the  Luther  League  has  been 
Wm.  C.  Stoever,  a  Philadelphia  layman,  and  the 


other  officers  are  as  follows:  general  secretary.  Rev. 
Luther  M.  Kuhns,  Omaha,  Neb.;  assistant  general 
secretary,  Harry  Hodges,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  treas- 
urer, C.  T.  A.  Anderson,  Chicago,  HI.;  statistical 
secretary,  Rev.  C.  K.  Hunton,  Salem,  Va.;  litera- 
ture secretary,  Rev.  Paul  H.  Roth,  Beloit,  Wis.; 
topic  secretary.  Rev.  George  H.  Schnur,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Besides  these,  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  ten  members  has  entire  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  league.  Lxtther  M.  Kuhns. 

IZ.  Toung  Men's,  Apprentices',  and  Working 
Men's  Associations  in  Germany:  The  young  men's 
associations  in  Germany  had  their  origin  in  the  de- 
sire of  yoimg  men  to  associate  with  persons  of  equal 
position  and  age,  as  well  as  in  the  anxiety  of  par- 
ents and  pastors  to  protect  yoimg  men,  living  away 
from  home,  against  temptation,  an  additional  factor 
bdng  the  desire  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare 

of  society  to  keep  them  from  the  dan- 

z.  Origin   gers  of  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  its  pe- 

ofTonng    culiar  forms  of  revolutionary  ideas. 

Men's  As-  social  democracy,   and  estrangement 

sodations  in  from  the  Church.    The  oldest  of  these 

Germany,  societies  date  from  the  middle  of  the 

eighteenth  century;  and  though  there 
were  at  first  only  vague  ideas  of  such  associations 
and  some  sporadic  germs,  the  second  stage  of  their 
development  clearly  showed  the  beginnings  of  sys- 
tematic activity  and  of  federation,  as  well  as 
a  realization  of  the  importance  of  such  societies 
for  larger  classes,  while  in  the  third  stage  the 
work  has  advanced  so  far,  through  the  enlarge- 
ments of  its  unions  and  their  international  connec- 
tions, that  it  has  become  an  important  factor  in 
Christian  social  life. 

The  first  small  associations  had  an  essentially 
Pietistic  character,  and  the  one  foimded  at  Basel  by 
Pastor  Meyenrock  in  1758  is  usually  considered  the 
earliest.  Among  the  rules  of  this  society  we  find 
the  injunction  to  remain  faithful  to  the  word  of  God 
and  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  to  consider  it  one's 
right,  and  even  duty,  to  admonish  one's  neighbor. 

About  fifty  years  later  this  society  was 
2.  History,  dissolved,  although  it  was  soon  revived, 

and  shortly  afterward,  in  1817,  a  simi- 
lar association  grew  up  in  Stuttgart  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  an  official  named  Engelmann,  who  estab- 
lished it  chiefly  as  a  gathering  for  prayer.  Another 
society,  established  at  Elberfeld  in  1816  by  Pastor 
K.  A.  Ddring  (1783-1844)  for  the  purpose  of  fos- 
tering zeal  for  missions,  was  even  more  successful. 
An  association  very  similar  to  that  of  Basel  was 
founded  in  1834  by  F.  L.  Mallet  (q.v.)  in  Bremen, 
the  rules  of  which  became  the  basis  of  the  West 
German  associations.  From  Bremen  the  cause  of 
these  societies  received  a  vigorous  impulse  and  en- 
tered larger  circles,  owing  chiefly  to  the  services  of 
a  merchant,  C.  F.  Klein,  while  J.  H.  Wichem  (q.v.) 
and  his  activity  in  the  field  of  home  missions  also 
contributed  to  the  general  spread  of  publicity. 
Thus  far  the  work  had  been  carried  on  chiefly  by 
laymen,  but  now  theological  and  other  trained 
workers  were  employed.  About  this  same  time, 
moreover,  federations  were  formed,  as,  for  example, 
the  Rhenish-Westphalian  federation  of  young  men 
(1848),  the  East  German  federation  (1856),  the 
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South  Gennan  (1860),  the  Saxon  (1878),  the  North 
German  (1880),  the  federation  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
(1884),  the  Silesian  (1887),  and  the  Thuringian 
(1890).  At  the  head  of  all  was  placed,  in  1896,  a 
general  federation  representing  aW  smaller  unions 
under  the  leadership  of  Superintendent  K.  Krum- 
macher  in  Elberfeld.  Since  1855  international  con- 
ferences have  been  held  triennially,  and  in  1878  an 
international  oonmiittee  with  two  agents  was  insti- 
tuted at  Geneva.  In  this  way  the  German  associa- 
tions have  been  influenced  by  foreign  ones,  espe- 
cially by  English  and  American  societies  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  Anglo- 
American  and  German  unions  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  former  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  the  mis- 
sionary activity  of  their  members  in  regard  to  out- 
siders, while  the  latter  do  not.  Another  difference 
is  the  equal  recognition  of  all  denominations  on  the 
part  of  Anglo-American  societies,  while  the  German 
and  Scandinavian  societies  consider  themselves  as 
belonging  to  their  respective  state  churches.  Of 
about  1,800  German  young  men's  associations  some 
1,400  belong  to  the  federations  already  mentioned, 
which  have  14  newspapers,  40  buildings  of  their 
own,  and  25  secretaries  and  agents.  The  life  of  the 
societies  in  their  inward  aspect  is  de- 
3.  Msthodii  veloped  by  devotional  exercises,  in- 
Aims,  and  Btruction;  and  entertainment.   Accord- 

Resolts.  ing  to  their  motto,  Ps.  cxix.  9,  God's 
word  is  the  basis,  center,  and  rule  of 
the  associations.  In  their  headquarters  special 
Bible  hours  are  held,  and  discussions  of  the  Bible 
take  place  even  on  evenings  which  are  devoted  to 
other  purposes.  Yet  religion  is  only  one  phase  of 
the  life  of  these  societies,  although  it  is  their  cdl- 
permeating  spirit.  Education  is  also  a  very  impor- 
tant factor;  there  are  libraries  in  the  different 
houses  of  the  societies;  courses  are  given  in  the 
branches  of  the  public  schools,  ss  well  as  in  book- 
keeping, drawing,  French,  and  English;  exercises 
in  debates  and  recitations  take  place;  and  popular 
lectures  are  delivered  on  history  and  natural  sci- 
ence. Instruction  in  the  strict  sense,  however,  is 
the  weakest  point  in  these  associations,  since  the 
available  funds  very  rarely  enable  them  to  secure 
teaching  forces  which  can  compete  with  those  of 
better-endowed  institutions.  The  social  side  shows 
more  satisfactory  results;  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  are  especicdly  fostered,  as  are  gymnastics, 
games,  and  theatricals.  It  is  inevitable  that  such 
strenuous  activity  within  the  associations  must  have 
some  influence  upon  the  outside  world.  Although 
proselyting  is  prohibited,  sermons  and  tracts  are 
distributed,  aid  is  given  to  the  teaching  forces 
of  Sunday-schools,  and  destitute  young  men  are 
cared  for  even  though  they  may  not  belong  to  the 
association,  special  assistance  being  given  yoimg 
men  coming  to  Berlin  and  other  large  cities.  Since 
1891  there  has  also  been  a  mission  for  soldiers,  and 
similar  missions  have  been  formed  for  waiters,  ba- 
kers, and  other  working  men  who  can  not  attend 
church  on  Sunday.  The  associations  have  likewise 
been  active  in  charitable  work  by  creating  employ- 
ment bureaus,  provisions  for  lodgings,  saving-banks, 
sick  funds,  and  burial  funds. 


From  these  young  men's  assodations  have  been 
developed  the  so-called  Jugendoereine,  or  appren- 
tices' associations,  the  Christian  aasodatioiis  for 
yoimg  business  people,  the  young  men's  Christian 
associations  (formed  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
American  Y.  M.  C.  A.),  and  the  Christian  Endeavor 
societies.  The  Jugendvereine  naturally  branched 
off  from  the  young  men's  associations  in  the  wider 
sense,  and  since  young  men  under  seventeen  did  not 
harmonise  in  all  respects  with  thar 
4*  Protes-  older  companions  on  account  of  the 
tant  Off-  difference  in  age,  and  since  the  joumey- 
shootB  from  men  {Gesdlen)  dimg  strictly  to  their 
Young  higher  rank  over  against  the  appren- 
Men's  As-  tices,  special  associations  for  younger 
■odations.  people  were  formed.  The  fostering  of 
this  special  branch  of  young  men  found 
its  characteristic  expression  in  Stuttgart,  where  a 
building  was  erected  in  1867  with  dormitories, 
dining-rooms,  and  assembly  halls.  The  Christian 
associations  for  young  business  people  owe  their 
existence  to  the  desire  of  these  young  men  to  main- 
tain their  interests  as  a  separate  class  of  people. 
They  were  founded  in  1848,  and  consist  of  ten  so- 
cieties, which  form  a  confederation.  The  young 
men's  Christian  associations,  modeled  on  the  Amer- 
ican institution,  were  founded  in  Berlin  in  1883  by 
the  German-American  Fritz  Schliimbach.  Here 
the  distinction  between  the  different  Protestant  de- 
nominations is  wiped  out,  and  efforts  are  made  to  at- 
tract outsiders  to  the  assodations.  These  sodeties 
have  enjoyed  aristocratic  patronage  and  are  pro- 
vided with  large  sums  of  money ;  and  they  have  been 
introduced  in  a  number  of  Gennan  dties,  where  their 
statdy  buildings  have  gained  them  many  members. 
Their  work  is  divided  among  different  committeed 
according  to  the  different  talents  of  the  individuals, 
and  is  directed  espedally  to  bakers,  soldiers,  waiters, 
gardeners,  and  street-railway  men.  The  endeavor 
sodeties  do  not  differ  from  the  American  societies 
of  the  same  character.  Their  purpose  is  to  further 
the  religious  life  of  their  members  by  Christian  fel- 
lowship. 

The  Roman  Catholic  sasociations  of  working  men 
{GeseUenvereine)  form  the  counterpart  of  the  Prot- 
estant young  men's  associations,  and  were  founded 
by  A.  Kolping  (1813-65),  who  had  himself  been  an 
artisan  until  he  succeeded,  after  great  toil  and  labor, 
in  entering  the  priesthood.    He  knew  his  former  as- 
sociates and  their  wants,  and  possessed 
5*  Roman  a  talent  for  organization.    The  begin- 
Catholic    nings  of  these  sodeties  date  back  to 
Young      1845.    Their  president  must  be  always 
Men's  As-  a  priest,  who  is  proposed  to  the  bishop 
■odations.  of  the  diocese  in  agreement  with  the 
general  committee  of  the  local  union. 
These  associations  have  been  successfully  incorpo- 
rated within  the  Roman  Church,  the  whole  matter 
being  treated  from  the  very  first  as  a  diocesan  affair. 
The  chief  purpose  of  these  associations  is  the  awa- 
kening and  fostering  of  the  religious  life  of  their  mem- 
bers. Cologne  is  thdr  central  seat,  and  thdr  hospices 
for  working  men  correspond  to  the  Protestant  homes 
of  a  similar  character.    On  the  evenings  of  Sundays 
and  holidays  there  are  lectures  of   an   instructive 
and  entertaining  nature;  in  summer  outings  take 
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place;  and  on  Christmas  a  dramatic  production  of 
a  religious  character  is  presented.  The  associa- 
tions lay  great  stress  upon  the  industrial  education 
of  their  members,  and  for  this  purpose  special  de- 
partments have  been  instituted  for  bakers,  tailors, 
carpenters,  etc.  There  is  an  employment  bureau,  a 
sick  fund,  and  a  savings-bank,  and  two  dwelling- 
houses  with  twenty-three  rooms  for  working  men. 

(Theodor  SchAfer.) 
X.  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations:  These 
are  interdenominational  societies  of  yoimg  men, 
organised  on  an  evangelical  basis  to  promote  the 
mental,  moral,  social,  and  physical  welfare  of  young 
men.  Active,  voting  membership  is  confined  to 
church-members,  but  larger  numbers  unconnected 
with  churches  become  assodate  members  for  the 
sake  of  physical,  social,  and  educational  privileges. 
The  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Christian  young  men 
themselves,  laboring  individually  in  the  sphere  of 
their  daily  calling,  and  collectively  on 
z.  General  committees  having  charge  of  reading- 
Character  rooms,  libraries,  gymnasia,  athletic 
and  fields,  educational  classes,  lecture- 
Origin,  courses,  religious  meetings,  and  Bible- 
classes,  for  young  men  exclusively, 
boarding-houses,  dormitories,  with  which  most 
modem  city  association  buildings  are  equipped,  em- 
ployment bureaus,  visitation  of  sick  young  men,  etc. 
The  associations  also,  ss  opportunity  offers,  hold 
interdenominational  religious  services  in  shops,  in 
neglected  neighborhoods,  public  institutions,  thea- 
ters, haUs,  etc.  The  parent  English-speaking  asso« 
ciation  was  organized  at  London  by  George  Williams 
(q.v.),  June  6,  1844.  Societies  earUer  formed  in 
Gerxnany  (see  above,  IX.)  came  into  aflBliation 
with  the  English-speaking  associations  and  those  of 
other  lands  in  1855.  By  suggestion  from  London, 
associations  were  formed  in  Montreal  Nov.  25, 
1851;  in  Boston  Dec.  29,  1851;  and  m  New  York 
June  30,  1852.  The  first  international  convention 
of  the  associations  of  the  United  States  and  British 
Provinces  met  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  7,  1854,  and 
the  first  world's  conference  convened  in  Paris  Aug. 
19,  1855.  Here  the  following  test  of  membership, 
since  known  as  the  "  Paris  Basis,"  was  adopted: 

"  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Assodmtlons  seek  to  unite 
those  young  men,  who,  regarding  Jesus  Christ  as  their  God 
and  Savior,  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  desire  to  be 
his  disciples  in  their  doctrine  and  in  their  life,  and  to  associ- 
ate their  efforts  for  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  among 
young  men." 

In  Apr.,  1860,  the  203  associations  of  North  Amer- 
ica had  about  25,000  members.    At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  many  members  entered  the  armies 
on  both  sides,   and  the  associations 
a.  Rapid    followed  them  with  efforts  for  their 
Growth  in  welfare.    At  the  instance  of  the  New 
America.    York  Association,  a  special  convention 
was  called,  Nov.  14,  1861,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of   the  United  States 
Christian  Commission  (q.v.);  and  during  the  war 
the  associations  were  largely  absorbed  in  army  work. 
With  the  dose  of  hostihties,  a  new  season  of  growth 
and  activity  began.    In  1866  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  convention,  which  had  been  located 
from  year  to  year  in  different  cities,  was  situated 
for  a  term  of  years  in  New  York  City  (where  the 
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working  quorum  has  since  been  continued)  and 
has  become  known  and  incorporated  as  the  "  In- 
ternational Conmiittee.''  The  convention  which 
met  in  Detroit  June  24,  1868,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing test  of  active  membership,  since  known  as 
the  "  Evangelical  Test ": 

"  AcsolMd,  That  as  these  organisations  bear  the  name  of 
Christian,  and  profess  to  be  engaged  directly  in  the  Savior's 
service,  so  it  is  clearly  their  duty  to  maintain  the  control 
and  management  of  all  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  profess  to  love,  and  publicly  avow  their  faith  in  Jesus, 
the  Redeemer,  as  divine;  and  who  testify  their  faith  by  be- 
coming and  remaining  members  of  churches  held  to  be  evan- 
gelical; and  that  such  persons,  and  none  others,  should  be 
allowed  to  vote,  or  hold  office." 

At  the  Portland  convention,  July  14,  1869,  the 
word  ''  Evangelical ''  wss  thus  defined: 

"  We  hold  those  churches  to  be  evangelical,  which,  main- 
taining the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the  only  ioiifallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practise,  do  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (the 
only-begotten  of  the  Father,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords,  in  whom  dweUeth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bod- 
Qy,  and  who  was  made  sin  for  us,  though  knowing  no  sin, 
bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree),  as  the  only 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be 
saved  from  everlasting  punishment." 

AH  associations  organized  in  North  America  since 
the  passage  of  this  resolution,  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  representation  in  the  international  convention, 
must  limit  their  active,  voting  membership  to  mem- 
bers of  Evangelical  churches.  The  formal  adop- 
tion of  this  test  by  the  American  associations  has 
secured  for  them  the  active  sympathy  of  churches 
and  Christian  conmiunities.  It  is  only  since  this 
time  that  the  associations  have  received  the  real 
estate  and  713  buildings  which  are  valued  at  over 
$60,000,000,  and  which  give  the  societies  a  perma- 
nent foothold  in  the  communities  where  they  are 
located. 

While  the  associations  originated  in  Europe,  their 
expansion  has  been  most  marked  in  North  America. 
The  American  association  agency  of  supervision, 
The  International  Conmiittee,  with  the  state  and 
provincial  conmiittees  which  it  has  organized,  has 
greatly  contributed  to  this.  It  was  not 
3.  Special  till  1878  that  the  World's  Committee, 

Reasons    with  its  headquarters  at  Geneva,  Swit- 

forthis     zerland,  created  a  similar  conunittee. 

Growth.  Four  features  of  the  North  American 
associations  have  given  them  pre- 
eminence: (1)  the  development  of  the  all-round 
work,  physical,  educational,  social,  and  religious; 
(2)  the  extension  (which  is  still  in  progress)  of  the 
organization  beyond  the  commercial  class  of  city 
yoimg  men,  among  whom  it  originated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  students  in  colleges  and 
schools,  railroad  employees,  miners,  lumbermen, 
factory  operatives,  mill  hands,  quarrymen,  and 
other  industrial  classes,  soldiers  and  sailors,  immi- 
grants, young  men  in  coimtry  neighborhoods,  and, 
with  an  increasing  emphasis,  to  boys,  or  ''  the  yoimg 
men  of  to-morrow,"  in  all  these  groups;  (3)  the 
enlistment  and  training  of  employed  officers  with 
varied  qualifications  for  the  leadership  of  this  varied 
work;  and  (4)  the  erection  of  association  buildings 
specially  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
work.  Superior  emphasis  upon  the  development  of 
all  these  lines  has  given  such  preeminence  to  the 
North   American   associations  that  they   contain 
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one-half  the  total  membership  of  the  world  brother- 
hood, two-thirds  of  the  employed  officers,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  property  in  buildings.  When,  in  1889, 
missionaries  from  all  the  Christian  nations  in  the 
foreign  mission  field  desired  the  establishment  of 
associations  on  their  fields,  they  sought  and  obtained 
from  the  International  Committee  American  secre- 
taries to  plant  associations  of  the  American  type. 
Thero  are  8,472  associations  in  ten  ooimtries  of 
America,  twenty-two  countries  of  Europe,  nine  of 
Asia,  and  five  of  Africa  and  Oceania,  with  934,934 
members,  1,697  employed  general  secretaries,  and 
1,325  buildings  worth  $68,699,150. 

The  affiliated  associations  of  North  America  have 
organised,  through  their  international  conmiittee, 
thirty-eight  state  and  provincial  conventions.  Each 
of  these  i^points  an  executive  conmiittee  on  the 
plan  of  the  international  conmiittee,  and  a  so-called 
"  County  work "  is  promoting  through  county 
organisations  a  systematic  and  helpful  work  in  rural 
districts.  The  state  and  provincial 
4*  General  committees  now  employ  127  visiting 
Oigaoiza-  secretaries,  whose  efforts  are  essential 
tioiL.  in  the  development  of  their  work.  The 
yearly  expenditure  of  the  international 
committee  is  $301,037  on  its  home  field  in  North 
America  and  $225,919  on  its  foreign  field.  The  state 
and  provincial  oonmiittees  expend  annually  over 
$389,802,  and  1,297  associations  reported  their  an- 
nual current  expenses  as  $9,351,113,  while  1,794 
associations  reported  an  aggregate  membership  of 
536,037;  713  reported  the  ownership  of  buildings 
and  other  real  estate  valued  at  $61,854,110;  and 
3,351  persons  were  employed  as  general  secretaries 
or  as  agents  of  the  local  associations  and  of  the 
international  and  state  committees.  The  chief 
aim  of  the  general  secretary  is  to  enlist  and  train 
volunteer  workers,  iising  his  tact  to  discover  the 
post  of  duty  for  which  each  member  is  specially 
fitted  to  serve  on  the  various  working  committees, 
and  over  72,938  members  were,  in  1911,  enrolled  as 
volunteers  on  such  conmiittees.  Appropriate  meth- 
ods have  been  wrought  out  to  meet  with  timely  aid 
the  stranger,  the  unemployed,  the  destitute,  the  sick, 
and  the  intemperate.  The  social,  literary,  and  phys- 
ical department  appliances  have  been  made  more 
effective  for  good,  and  the  various  religious  meetings 
have  been  largely  increased  in  number  and  use- 
fulness. 

The  international  committee  has  over  100  em- 
ployed secretaries  on  its  home  field  in  North  America 
and  the  Philippines,  some  of  these  being  occupied 
with  the  work  of  supervision  at  the  office,  and  others 
with  work  on  the  field.  Twelve  secretaries  super- 
vise the  railroad  asociations  organised  at  235  railroad- 
terminal  points  with  90,000  members, 

5.  Sub-    supported  by  the  railroad  companies, 
divisions  of  which  contribute  $400,000  annually. 

Activity,  and  by  the  members,  who  give  $600,000 
yearly.  Twelve  secretaries  labor  among 
ooUoge  students,  and  669  student  associations  have 
been  organised  with  a  membership  of  58,696  stu- 
dents, of  whom  25,000  are  members  of  Bible  classes. 
An  outgrowth  of  this  American  student  work  is  the 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation,  organised  in 
1895,  and  now  having  a  membership  of  150,000 


students  in  2,200  universities  or  colleges  in  thirty- 
one  countries.  The  student  general  secretary  of  the 
international  committee  is  also  the  federation's  gen- 
eral secretary.  Another  outgrowth  is  "  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,"  begin- 
ning in  1887,  which  has  enrolled  many  thousand 
students  as  volunteers  for  the  foreign-mission  field. 
Of  these  over  4,700  have  already  been  sent  out  as 
foreign  missionaries  by  the  foreign-mission  boards 
of  the  various  churches,  the  average  number  sent 
out  being  250.  Twenty-4ive  secretaries  supervise 
and  extend  association  work  among  soldiers  and 
sailors  at  United  States  military  posts  and  naval 
stations  in  America,  the  Philippines,  and  China,  and 
$2,000,000  have  already  been  invested  in  the  build- 
ings which  accommodate  the  work  at  some  of  these 
posts  and  stations.  Five  colored  secretaries  super- 
vise and  extend  the  work  of  132  colored  associations 
with  12,000  members.  Three  secretaries  supervise 
and  extend  the  physical,  educational,  and  religious 
work  of  the  associations,  and  twelve  are  at  work 
among  employees  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  In 
their  physical  department  the  associations  own  and 
administer  648  gymnasia  with  172  athletic  fields, 
manned  by  284,842  gymnasium  and  athletic  mem- 
bers imder  the  training  of  418  expert  physical  direc- 
tors, assisted  by  a  corps  of  8,920  gymnasium-cLass 
leaders.  The  educational  department  of  the  asso- 
ciation contains  61,904  pupils,  paying  $527,346  in 
tuition  fees.  In  the  religious  work  the  Bible-class 
attendance  in  1,360  associations  niunbers  101,546 
members,  and  the  aggregate  annual  attendance  of 
the  religious  meetings  in  1,500  associations  numbers 
6,400,000.  Seventeen  secretaries  give  attention  to 
the  work  in  small  towns  and  country  neighborhoods 
among  miners,  mill  operatives,  and  various  indus- 
trial classes,  and  among  boys,  and  they  are  also 
specially  occupied  with  the  problems  of  city,  state, 
and  provincisl  organizations,  and  of  the  training, 
transfer,  and  locating  of  employed  officers,  who  num- 
ber 2,954,  Including  physical,  educational,  religious, 
social,  membership,  employment,  boys,  railroad,  and 
industrial  secretaries.  Thirteen  secretaries,  inclu- 
ding the  general  secretary  and  his  two  associates, 
administer  the  work  as  a  whole,  caring  for  the  office 
and  publication  and  business  departments.  Train- 
ing-schools for  secretaries,  physical  directors,  and 
other  employed  officers  have  been  established  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  in  Chicago. 

The  International  Conmiittee  upon  its  foreign 
field — ^in  China,  Japan,  Korea,  India,  Ceylon,  Syria, 
and  South  America,  where  365  associations  have 
already  been  organized — employs  105  secretaries  and 
expends  on  this  fieki  $225,919.    The  World's  Com- 
mittee, with  headquarters  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
has  given  its  principal  attention  to  the  associations 
of  continental  Europe.    It  employs  eight  secretaries 
with  an  annual  expenditure  of  $15,000,  cooperating 
with  the  national  committees  of  Europe 
6.  Wofk    in  supervision  and  extension  of  asso- 
Ontside     elation  work,  and  keeping  in  corre- 
America.    spondence  and   communication  with 
other  members  of  the  world's  brother- 
hood.   The  strongest  association  groups  in  Europe 
are  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany;  the  former 
with  1,241  associations,  146,871  members,  and  119 
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eecretaries,  and  the  latter  with  2,310  aBsociations, 
127,835  members,  and  over  169  secretaries.  In  Great 
Britain  there  are  191  association  buildings  valued  at 
$5,577,600,  and  in  Germany,  154  buildings  worth 
$2,380,000.  The  general  statistics  of  the  remaining 
foreign  field  for  1911  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Value. 


In  France 

"  Holland 

"  Denmark 

"  Norway 

*'  Ruaria 

"  Sweden 

**  Switaerland 

"  India-Ceylon- 

Burma 

"  China-Korea- 

Hongkong . . . 

"  Japan 

"  South  Africa. . . 
"  Australia.   New 

Zealand,    and 

Tasmania 

"  South    America 

and  Mexico. . 


AflWMd 

Mem- 

Seere- 

Bufld- 
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17 

18 

469 

12,019 

8 

89 

812 

12,800 

14 

16 
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18 

92 

18 

2,012 

1 

2 

118 

10,890 

21 

18 

619 

9,820 

12 

10 

168 

11,480 

61 

28 

89 

9,080 

79 

4 

72 

6,476 

12 

28 

8 

2,748 

11 

8 

19 

9,907 

40 

18 

14 

4.068 

28 

6 

$290,000 

426,666 
438,000 
112,000 
677,000 
290,000 

676,000 

268,200 
281,600 
888,000 


824,000 
476,000 


XL  Toung  People's  Christian  Endeavor  Union 
of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ:  A 
yomig  people's  society  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  organized  by  a  called  conven- 
tion of  200  pastors  and  young  people's  society  work- 
ers at  Dayton,  O.,  Jime  4-5,  1890.  The  organiza- 
tion then  effected  was  called  the  Young  People's 
Christian  Union,  and  included  all  young  people's 
societies,  of  whatever  name,  connected  with  United 
Brethren  churches.  Previous  to  the  organization 
a  number  of  Yoimg  People's  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  Young  People's  Christian  Associations, 
and  local  societies  of  other  names  existed,  and  the 
Young  People's  Christian  Union  included  all  these. 
Constitutions  for  local  Christian  Union  Societies 
and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  were  provided, 
leaving  to  each  congregation  the  choice  as  to  form 
and  name.  In  addition  to  the  general  imion,  each 
annual  conference  is  organized  as  a  branch  union, 
there  being  forty  of  these.  General  conventions  are 
held  biennially,  and  branch  conventions  are  held 
annually.  The  conventions  are  mass  gatherings, 
but  executive  business  is  transacted  by  delegates 
properly  constituted  by  the  branch  unions  and  by 
the  local  societies.  For  twenty  years  the  direction 
of  the  organization  was  in  the  hands  of  an  executive 
council  of  seven  members,  including  the  president  and 
secretary,  three  of  whom  were  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  to  which  the  union  reported  quad- 
rennicdly.  In  1909  the  General  Conference  placed 
the  management  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  under  a 
board  which  has  oversight  of  the  Sunday-school, 
brotherhood,  and  Yoimg  People's  work.  Each  local 
society  pays  annual  dues  of  one  dollar,  half  of  which 
goes  to  the  treasury  of  the  general  union  and  half 
to  the  branch  union  treasuries.  The  first  Simday  in 
May  is  observed  as  "  anniversary  day,"  when  offer- 
ings are  made  to  missionary  enterprises  at  home  and 
in  foreign  fields.  These  offerings  have  aided  in  estab- 
lishing churches  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Japan,  and  schools  in  Freetown  and 
Shenge,  Africa,  and  mission  work  among  foreigners 
in  America.  They  are  now  used  in  promoting  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  work. 


At  the  biennial  convention  held  in  June,  1908, 
the  name  of  the  general  union  was  changed  to  Young 
People's  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  and  all  branch 
unions  and  local  societies  were  recommended  to 
adopt  the  Christian  Endeavor  name,  which  was 
done.  In  1893  the  general  conference  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church  formally  constituted  the  Young 
People's  Christian  Union  as  a  department  of  the 
denomination,  and  established  The  Watchword  as 
the  organ  of  the  department,  electing  Rev.  H.  F. 
Shupe  as  editor.  This  paper  is  a  sixteen-page  illus- 
trated weekly,  with  a  circulation  of  42,000,  pub- 
lished by  the  United  Brethren  Publishing  House,  at 
Dayton,  O.  The  first  president  was  Prof.  J.  P. 
Landis,  who  served  twelve  years,  when  Rev.  J.  G. 
Huber  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  The  organization 
numbers:  Young  People's  Societies,  1,574,  with 
03,358  members;  Junior  Societies,  562,  with  22,155 
members;  total,  2,136  societies,  with  85,513  mem- 
bers. These  societies  pay  annually  to  special  mis- 
sionary objects  about  $10,000.        H.  F.  Shupe. 

Xn.  Toung  People's  Christian  Union  of  the 
Universalist  Church:  A  denominational  young 
people's  society  organized  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  Oct.  22, 
1889,  and  incorporated  under  Massachusetts  laws 
on  Mar.  10,  1898,  its  object  being  to  promote  the 
religious  and  spiritual  life  of  its  members,  to  train 
the  yoimg  people  of  the  church  in  missionary  work, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  efficient  service  in  the 
larger  work  of  the  church.  Since  its  organization 
the  union  has  held  twenty-three  annual  conventions, 
the  last  one  being  held  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  July, 
1911.  The  union  has  built  four  churches  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  addition  to  paying  for 
the  buildings  it  has  assisted  materially  in  paying 
the  salaries  of  pastors  of  several  churches,  reducing 
the  contribution  from  year  to  year  as  the  members 
of  the  individual  organizations  have  been  able  to 
increase  their  income.  In  its  post-office  mission  de- 
partment thousands  of  pieces  of  Universalist  litera- 
ture bearing  upon  all  phases  of  Universalism  have 
been  distributed  through  the  agency  of  the  United 
States  mail  to  people  in  isolated  places  throughout 
the  country.  In  its  Christian  citizenship  work  the 
union  has  endeavored  to  train  its  members  to  grow 
up  as  Christian  men  and  women,  loyal  to  the  high- 
est ideals  of  their  country,  and  examples  of  the  best 
type  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  national 
union  comprises  sixteen  state  unions  and  225  local 
unions,  while  its  total  membership  is  about  7,000. 
The  officers  consist  of  a  president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, and  four  others  who,  with  the  officers,  com- 
prise the  executive  board,  which  governs  the  union 
between  conventions.  The  state  unions  hold  an- 
nual conventions,  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
local  unions.  Financially,  the  imion  is  in  a  very 
good  condition,  its  annual  report  for  the  past  year 
showing  a  satisfactory  surplus  in  every  department. 
Its  running  expenses,  including  salaries,  supplies, 
etc.,  are  met  by  an  annual  per-capita  tax  levied 
upon  the  state  unions  on  the  basis  of  their  member- 
ship. The  expenses  of  the  mission  department  are 
met  by  receipts  from  convention  pledges,  which 
annually  amount  into  the  thousands,  and  from  the 
two-cents-a-week  system,  in  which  every  member 
who  is  able  contributes  two  cents  a  week  to  the 
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work  of  the  union.  The  income  from  this  latter 
source  has  shown  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  department  of  social  service  is  com- 
manding much  interest  among  the  yoimg  people. 
This  employs  social  addresses,  sunmier  camps,  anti- 
tuberculosis campaigns,  visiting  nurse  associations, 
and  other  forms  of  applied  Christianity,  through  in- 
dividuals and  unions. 

One  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
union  is  that  of  the  Junior  Union,  in  which  all  chil- 
dren of  the  Universalist  Church  too  young  to  take 
up  the  work  of  the  union  itself  are  enrolled.  These 
local  unions  meet  weekly  under  the  care  of  a  super- 
intendent appointed  by  the  senior  union,  and  the 
meetings  are  along  similar  lines  to  those  of  their 
elders,  though  much  more  simple  in  form.  State 
and  national  superintendents  supervise  the  work  of 
these  local  organizations  and  direct  their  energies. 
The  official  organ  of  the  union  is  Onward,  a  bi-weekly 
paper  of  twelve  pages,  published  by  the  Universalist 
Publishing  House  at  Boston,  and  edited  by  Roger 
F.  Etz,  of  Boston;  and  the  union  maintains  perma- 
nent headquarters  at  359  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Robert  W.  Hill. 

XTTT.  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor: The  Young  People's  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  is  an  interdenominational  organiza- 
tion founded  by  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark  (q.v.)  on 
Feb.  2,  1881,  in  the  Williston  Congregational 
Church,  Portland,  Me.,  of  which  he  was  then  pas- 
tor. This  church  was  weU  fitted  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  such  a  society,  for  it  was  a  young  church, 
filled  with  yoimg  people,  and  presided  over  by  a 
yoimg  pastor,  not  out  of  his  twenties,  and  neither 
pastor  nor  people  were  afraid  to  try  new  plans.  In 
fact,  they  had  made  a  number  of  experiments  be- 
fore the  method  which  proved  successful  was 
adopted,  these  running  largely  to  de- 

I.  Origin  bating,  musical,  or  amusement  soci- 
and        eties,  which,  though  very  well  in  their 

Primary  way,  had  not  enough  of  the  strenu- 
Gharacter-  ously  religious  element  to  attract  and 
iatics.  permanently  hold  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  best  young  people.  This  new  so- 
ciety, however,  was  distinctively  a  religious  organ- 
ization. It  did  not  despise  other  attractions,  but  it 
did  recognize  the  fact  that  religion  is  the  most  in- 
teresting thing  in  the  world  to  old  and  young,  and 
it  put  the  emphasiB  upon  the  word  "  Christian  "  in 
its  title.  Another  word  in  the  title  which  was  un- 
derscored in  practise  was  the  word  ''  Endeavor." 
It  did  not  boast  overmuch  as  a  society  of  Christian 
accomplishment,  but  more  modestly  it  claimed  to 
be  a  company  of  triers,  who  were  willing  to  make 
an  attempt,  even  though  it  might  fail.  This  char- 
acteristic of  the  new  society  was  made  evident  by 
the  constitution  which  was  adopted  at  the  pastor's 
house  on  the  evening  of  organization.  By  signing 
their  names  to  that  constitution  the  members  prom- 
ised to  try  to  attend  and  to  take  some  little  part  in 
each  weddy  meeting,  and  also  to  try  to  do  their 
duty  on  whatever  committee  they  might  be  placed. 
None  of  them  were  speechmakers,  and  none  of  them 
were  expert  in  Christian  work,  but  they  could  try  to 
do  their  best,  and  so  they  became  the  first  society  of 
Christian  Ezideavor.    This  pledge  to  try  to  do  these 


things  proved  to  be  the  strength  of  the  society^  as 
well  as  of  all  the  tens  of  thousimdB  f  onned  upon  this 
model  in  subsequent  years,  for  the  constitution  then 
adopted  is  the  same  one,  in  its  essential  features,  as 
that  which  now,  for  three  decades,  has  been  adopted 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  been  tranalated 
into  at  least  a  hundred  languages,  and  has  been  sub- 
scribed by  at  least  10,000,000  of  young  people,  many 
of  whom  are  now  no  longer  young,  and  who  have 
gone  on  to  other  forms  of  Christian  work.  Most  of 
the  failures  that  have  occurred  may  be  ascribed  to  a 
lack  of  adherence  to  these  simple  prindples  of  putting 
religion  first,  and  of  making  an  attempt  to  speak 
some  word  and  do  some  service,  however  small,  in 
the  Master's  name  and  in  his  strength.  In  a  word, 
outspoken  devotion  to  Christ,  constant  service  for 
him,  and  loyalty  to  his  Church  were  the  character^ 
istics  of  this  first  society  and  of  thoee  that  succeeded 
it.  As  the  movement  developed  in  cdl  denominations 
and  in  all  lands,  universal  fellowship  with  all  Chris- 
tians became  a  prominent  and  ever-railaiging  feature 
of  the  organization. 

The  second  society  was  formed  dght  months  after 
the  first  in  the  North  Congregational  Church  of 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
pastor,  Rev.  Charles  Perry  Mills,  who,  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  a  warm  advocate  of  this  form 
of  work  for  young  people.    Then  the 
2.  Rapid    societies,  some  accounts  of  which  had 
Growth,    appeared  in  The  CongreffOtioruiUsi  of 
Boston  and  The  Sunday  School  Times 
of  Philadelphia,  began  to  multiply,  at  first  slowly, 
but  with  rapidly  increasing  momentum.   They  broke 
through  boundaries  of  state  and  denominational 
lines,  and  were  taken  up  with  eagerness  and  enthu- 
siasm by  young  people  in  city  and  country.  East  and 
West,  and  in  all  walks  and  conditions  of  life.    The 
following  figures  will  show  the  accelerated  rate  of 
growth  of  the  movement  in  the  earlier  years : 


1882,  7 
1888,  56 
1884,  166 
1886.  258 


1886,  860 

1887,  2,814 

1888,  4.879 

1889,  7,672 


1890,  11,018 

1891,  16,274 

1892,  21,080 
1898,  26,284 


1894,  38,720 
1896,  41,229 

1896.  46.125 

1897.  48,000 


The  society  was  not  long  confined  to  America, 
and  it  was  scarcely  four  years  old  before  it  was  in- 
troduced by  a  missionary,  Miss  Margaret  Leit«h, 
to  India  by  way  of  Ceylon.  About  the  same  time. 
Rev.  George  H.  Hubbard,  a  young  missionary  from 
Connecticut,  started  a  little  society  in  Fu-chau, 
China,  which  soon  multiplied  itself  over  and  over 
again,  until  now  150  societies  exist  in  the  Fu-kien 
province  of  China  alone,  and  hundreds  more 
throughout  that  great  empire.  In  1888  the  founder 
of  the  society  was  first  invited  to  go  to  England  to 
tell  about  Christian  Endeavor,  which  had  already 
become  a  movement  of  some  importance  in  Amer- 
ica, at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
in  London.  There  was  then  one  society  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  Hightown  Church  of  Crewe.  At 
first  the  growth  was  slow,  but  soon  it  gathered  force, 
and  now  more  than  10,000  societies  are  found  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  numbering  something  like  500,- 
000  members.  In  Australia  the  society  took  root 
about  the  same  time  as  in  Great  Britain,  introduced 
by  a  young  sailor  who  belonged  to  the  second  society 
in  Newburyix>rt,  and  the  mov^nent  has  spread  into 
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every  city  and  almost  every  hamlet  of  the  island 
continent.  Into  Japan  it  found  its  way,  into  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  South  Seas. 
Then  to  Germany  (where  a  strong  contingent  of 
500  societies  is  now  found)  it  made  its  way,  as  well 
as  to  Spain,  France,  Switzerland,  Scandinavia, 
Rusma,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt, 
and  South  Africa;  and  in  all  lands  the  character- 
istics are  very  much  the  same. 

But  the  society  was  not  destined  to  make  progress 
unchallenged  or  unhindered,  for  many  opposed  it 
and  predicted  its  early  demise.  After  a  few  years, 
its  rapid  growth  alarmed  the  stricter  sectarians, 
who  feared  some  weakening  of  denominational  loy- 
alty on  the  part  of  the  young  people  if  they  were 
allowed  to  mingle  too  freely  with  other 

3.  Unavall-  yoimg  people  at  conventions  and  union 
ing  Op-  meetings,  though  loyalty  to  Wudr  own 
position,    denomination  was  one  of  the  cardinal 

tenets  of  Christian  Endeavor.  The 
best  way,  they  thought,  to  head  off  the  new  move- 
ment was  to  start  another  society  with  substantially 
the  same  principles  and  methods,  but  purely  de- 
nominational in  name  and  affiliation.  This  was  done 
in  several  instances,  the  first  of  these  societies  being 
started  some  eight  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  movement,  but  several  of  these 
organizations,  feeling  the  impulse  of  these  later 
days  toward  a  larger  fellowship,  have  come  into 
the  ranks  of  Christian  Endeavor.  This  larger  fel- 
lowship of  Christians  has  been  greatly  promoted 
by  the  different  unions  which  began  to  spring  up 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
movement.  The  United  Society  (or  national  imion 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada)  was  organized  in 
1885,  and  now  numbers  more  than  50,000  societies. 
Local  unions  and  state  imions  soon  followed,  and 
now  every  state  and  territory  and  province,  and 
every  city  and  nearly  every  considerable  town  in  the 
United  States,  has  its  Christian  Endeavor  union, 
which  holds  yearly,  semiannual,  or  quarterly  con- 
ventions or  conferences,  which  are  great  sources  of 
interdenominational  Christian  fellowship. 

When  the  societies  began  to  grow  numerous  in 
other  lands,  similar  unions  sprang  up  there,  imtil 
now  there  is  scarcely  a  Christian  country  in  the 
world  that  does  not  have  its  National  Christian  En- 
deavor Union,  while  in  India,  China,  and  Japan 
these  imions  are  equally  flourishing  and  influential. 

The  conventions  conducted  by  these 

4.  ChristiAn  national  unions  have  been  interesting. 
Endeavor  and    in   some   respects    phenomenal 

Conven-  features  of  the  religious  life  of  the  last 
tions.  quarter  of  a  century.  In  numbers,  they 
are  said  by  well-informed  church  his- 
torians to  have  surpassed  any  religious  gatherings 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  national  conven- 
tion held  in  Boston  in  1895  brought  together  56,425 
registered  delegates,  and  several  others  have  ap- 
proached that  number  in  attendance.  Notable 
conventions  of  this  sort  that  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  nation  have  been  held  in  New  York, 
Washington,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  Seattle, 
and  other  cities.  For  these  conventions,  cities  make 
elaborate  preparations;  parks  and  railway  stations, 
public  buiUingB,  stores,  and  private  residences  are 


elaborately  decorated;  great  tents,  holding  10,000 
people  each,  are  called  into  service  when  more  sub- 
stantial meeting-places  are  inadequate,  and  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  oommunity  is  often  profoundly 
stirred.  In  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  London, 
Glasgow,  Belfast,  and  B^lin,  in  Fu-chau  and  Ning- 
po  in  Cliina,  and  in  Osaka  and  Kobe  in  Japan  simi- 
lar national  conventions,  great  in  numbers  and  re- 
ligious power,  have  been  held,  while  thousands  of 
smaller  conventions,  but  of  a  like  character,  are 
held  every  year  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
World's  Union  of  Christian  Endeavor  was  organ- 
ized in  Boston  in  1895,  and  since  then  has  held  three 
great  conventions,  one  in  London  in  1900,  which 
was  attended,  it  is  estimated,  by  50,000  delegates; 
the  second  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1906,  at- 
tended by  people  spealung  thirty  different  languages 
and  representing  forty  countries  and  more  than  fifty 
different  denominations;  and  the  third  in  Agra, 
India,  in  1909.  These  Christian  Endeavor  unions 
of  cdl  kinds — ^world's,  national,  state,  district, 
county,  and  local — exercise  no  authority  over  any 
local  society,  but  exist  simply  for  fellowi^p  and  in- 
spiration. The  only  authority  for  any  Christian 
Endeavor  society  is  its  own  church  and  pastor. 

In  many  unusual  and  imexpected  places  the  so- 
ciety has  found  a  place  for  itself,  as  on  the  ships  of 
the  United  States  Navy  and  on  ships  of  the  mer- 
chant marine,  where  many  "  floating  societies " 
exist.  In  many  prisons  societies  have  been  estab- 
lished among  the  converted  prisoners  after  special 
evangelistic  meetings,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  these 
Endeavor   prisoners,   when   once   re- 

5.  ^de  leased,  have  never  gone  back  again. 
Range  of  In  soldiers'  barracks,  policemen's  quar- 
Activity.    ters,    fire-engine   stations,    trolley-car 

bams,  factories,  department  stores,  and 
large  hotels  (among  the  employees)  societies  have 
been  formed  that  have  done  great  good.  A  very  in- 
teresting development  of  the  Boer  War  was  the  for- 
mation of  societies  in  the  prison  camps  of  St.  Helena, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Bermudas,  which  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  himdreds  of  young  Boers,  and  in  send- 
ing more  than  200  of  them  into  the  mission  fields  of 
Africa  on  their  release.  The  society  has  always 
striven  to  cultivate  the  missionary  spirit  among  its 
members,  and  it  has  contributed  thousands  of  its 
members  and  millions  of  dollars  to  the  mission  fields. 
Good  citizenship  has  for  many  years  been  a  leading 
plank  in  the  platform  of  the  society,  and  temperance, 
civic  purity,  national  patriotism,  and  international 
peace  have  a  large  place  in  its  literature  and  on  its 
program. 

The  scope  and  principles  of  the  society  have  never 
been  stated  more  succinctly  than  at  the  world's  con- 
vention at  Geneva,  when  the  following 

6.  Scope,    platform  of  principles  was  adopted  by 
Prindplea,  the  representatives  of  cdl  the  great 

and        nations  and  Protestant  denominations: 

Statistics.  Christian  EndMivor  is  a  providential  mov»- 
ment,  and  is  promoted  by  eodeties  eompoaed 
largely  of  young  people  of  both  lezee  found  in  every  land  and 
in  every  eeetion  of  the  Christian  church.  Ita  covenant  for 
active  memben  demands  faith  in  Christ,  op«i  aeknowlede- 
ment  of  Christ,  service  for  Christ,  and  losralty  to  Christ's 
church. 

Its  activities  are  as  wide  as  the  needs  of  mankind,  are  di- 
rected by  the  churches  of  which  the  societies  are  an  integral 
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pert,  and  mn  euried  on  by  earaf  uUy  organisad  eemmittMi. 
•mbrsdiic  ell  the  membera. 

Its  ■tnngth  lim  in  the  Tolttatery  obllgetkm  of  its  eov^ 
nent  i>ledce»  end  its  edeptebiUty  to  all  fliswi  end  eondltiooa 
of  men. 

Its  Idaels  eie  spirituality,  sanity,  enthusiesBi,  loyalty,  fd- 
lowahip,  thorough  organisation,  and  eonaeerated  devotion. 

Chrirtiatt  Endeavor  stands  for  Spirituality  and  Cathoiie- 
ity.  Its  spiritual  purpose  is  guarantoed  by  the  fact  that  its 
active  and  controlling  members  are  active,  experimental 
Christians;  its  catholicity,  by  the  fact  that  through  other 
rlsssns  of  members,  and  through  various  activities,  all  young 
persons  may  be  brought  under  its  influence  and  share  in  its 
bleasingi. 

Christian  Endeavor  stands  for  Loyalty  and  Fellowship. 
Its  loyalty  to  the  local  church  and  its  work  is  guaranteed  by 
its  covenant  pledge,  which  embodies  its  motto,  "  For  Christ 
and  the  Church";  its  feUowship  ii  guaranteed  by  its  in- 
sistence only  on  fundamental  Christian  principles,  which  has 
enabled  it  already  to  find  a  home  in  every  Christian  land 
and  denomination. 

Christian  Endeavor  stands  for  Christian  Missions  and  aU 
wise  philanthropies  at  home  and  abroad,  approved  by  the 
churches  to  which  the  societies  belong. 

Chrlrtian  Endeavor  stands  for  Good  Citizenship  in  the 
broadest  senss  of  the  term,  and  is  unalterably  oppoaed  to 
private  and  corporate  greed,  to  intemperance,  impurity,  and 
eversrthlng  that  lowers  the  standard  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. 

Christian  Endeavor  stands  for  Peace  and  Good  Wfll  among 
men,  and  is  oppoaed  to  all  unjust  war  and  unjust  industrial 
strife,  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
''Arbitration  and  Conciliation  "  are  two  of  its  watchwords 
for  the  twentieth  century,  and  an  "  International  Christian 
Brotherhood"  and  a  univeml  language  for  intercommunica- 
tion two  of  its  ideals. 

Christian  Endeavor  stands  for  Beneficence  and  generous 
giving,  which  it  has  embodied  and  made  eoncrete  in  its 
"Tenth  Legion"*  and  the  "Macedonian  Phalanx." f 

Christian  Endeavor  stands  for  High  Intellectual  Attain- 
ments, which  are  promoted  by  its  literature.  Its  conventions. 
Its  institutes,  summer  sssemblles,  schools  of  methods,  read- 
ing-courses, and  correspondence-schools,  and  by  the  study 
of  the  Bible  demanded  by  its  weekly  meetings  for  the  most 
helpful  participation. 

Christian  Endeavor  stands  for  High  Devotional  Attain- 
ments and  for  eommunion  with  the  Unseen,  as  embodied  In 
the  "Comrades  of  the  Quiet  Hour,"^  whose  methods  have 
brought  help  and  comfort  to  so  many  thousands. 

Chrlrtian  Endeavor  stands  for  Pure  Home  Life,  Honest 
Business  Life,  Loyal  Church  Life,  Patriotic  National  Life, 
Joyous  Social  Life,  and  Brotherhood  with  all  mankind. 

The  following  are  the  latest  statistics  at  the  last 
enumeration,  July  1,  1911: 

Unitbd  States.  No.  of 

Societlee. 

Young  People's 81.866 

Junior 16,265 

Intermediate 2,987 

Floating 46 

Mothers' 68 

Senior 60 

Allen  C.  E.  Leagues 1,906 

Varick  C.  E.  Leagues 625 

United  Brethren  Societies 761 

Total 68,966 

Total  membership 2,698,800 

Canada.  No.  of 

Societlee. 

Young  People's 2,866 

Junior 708 

Intermediate 62 

Mothers' 1 

Parents' 2 

Total 8,628 

Total  membership 181,160 

*  Consisting  of  those  who  give  regularly  at  least  one-tenth 
of  their  income  for  distinctively  religious  work. 

t  No  longer  in  existence. 

t  Consisting  of  those  who  make  It  a  rule  to  spend  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  each  day  in  quiet  communion  with  God  and 
religious  meditation. 


FOBBIQM. 

^Ne.etf 

People's l7An 

Junior tjtarl 

Intarmediate tT 

» 

n 

Total M.488 

Total  membership 1,074,400 

Grand  total  number  of  sociwtif 79,077 

Grand  total  membership 8,968,850 

Some  of  the  chief  journals  of  the  society  are  r%e 
Christian  Endeavor  Wodd,  The  Jwdor  Christian 
J?7u2eavor  TTorid,  published  in  Boston;  The  Christian 
Endeavour  Times,  publidied  in  London;  The  Irish 
Endeavoitrer,  ot 'PoTtadown;  The  India  Christian  En- 
deavowTf  of  Allahabad;  The  South  African  Endeav- 
oureTf  of  Cape  Town;  Die  Jugendhzlfe,  of  Beriin; 
Erfuerzo  CristianOf  of  Mwdiid;  The  Australian  Chris- 
tian Endeavour  Link,  of  Melbourne;  The  Roll  CaU, 
of  Sydney;  and  fifty  or  more  other  papers  are  pub- 
lished by  national,  state,  or  local  unions. 

The  president  of  the  United  Society  is  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Clark,  the  general  secretary  is  William 
Shaw,  the  treasurer  is  £Qram  N.  Lathrop,  and  the 
editorial  secretary  is  Amos  R.  Wells;  while  the 
officers  of  the  World  Union  are  Rev.  Francis  E. 
Clark  (president),  John  Willis  Baer  (secretary),  W. 
Shaw  (treasurer  and  office  secretary),  and  George 
W.  Coleman  (auditor).  Francis  £.  Clark. 

Bibuoobapbt:  By  F.  E.  Cleric,  Young  Pwpt^s  Rraver 
MeeHnga,  New  York,  1887;  World-Wide  Endnmn,  Booton, 
ton,  1895;  Training  Ike  Chnrtk  of  Ike  Fnhwe,  New  York, 
1902;  CkriaHan  Endemor  Manual,  Boston,  1903;  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  in  AU  Lands,  Philadelplda,  1906;  and  by 
A.  R.  Wells,  Social  Eweninge,  Boston,  1896;  Junior  Man- 
ual, ib.  1896;  Prayer-Meeting  Metkode,  ib.  1896;  Our 
C/nioiw,ib.  1896;  CUizene  in  Training,  ib.  1898;  The  Mie- 
eionary  Manual,  ib.  1899;  The  Officer'*  Handbook,  ib. 
1900;  The  Young  People'e  Paator,  ib.  1906;  Expert  Bn- 
deaeor,  ib.  1911. 

XIV.  Toung  Women's  ChristiAn  Asaodation  of 
the  United  States  of  America:  The  oiganixation 
known  as  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  thou- 
sands of  members  and  over  875  local  associations, 
had  its  beginning  in  1858,  in  a  small  society  formed 
in  New  York  by  Mrs.  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  and 
called  at  first  a  Union  Prayer  Circle.  Later  in  the 
same  year  the  name  was  changed  to  Ladies'  Chris- 
tian Association,  its  object  being  ''  to 

I.  Origin   labor  for  the  temporal,  moral,  and  re- 
and        ligiouB  welfare  of  young  self-supporting 

Purpose,  women,"  and  two  years  later  this  so- 
ciety opened  a  boaxding-home  for  such 
young  women.  In  1866  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  changed  to  Ladies'  Christian  Union,  and 
its  charter  was  secured,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Boston 
was  organized,  modeled  more  or  less  after  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  (q.v.)-  In  1872-73  a 
prayer  group  in  Normal  University,  Normal,  HI., 
was  formed  and  organized  into  a  Young  Ladies' 
Christian  Association,  which  later  took  the  name 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  these 
organizations  were  duplicated  in  other  dty  and 
student  centers  until  the  present  large  organization 
has  been  developed.    The  purpose  of  the  association 
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in  every  case  has  been  to  develop  a  well-rounded 
Christian  womanhood  in  the  community  where  the 
organization  exists.  To  build  up  a  strong  body,  to 
increase  healthy,  social  instincts,  to  train  the  mind, 
and  to  strengthen  the  spiritual  and  moral  forces, 
nothing  less  than  this  has  been  the  aim.  To  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  methods  are  employed  which 
differ  from  each  other  as  widely  as  do  the  local  sur- 
roundings of  the  various  associations,  but  what- 
ever the  methods,  the  imderlying  principles  are  the 
same  in  all.  These  fundamentals  are  that  the  indi- 
vidual improves  far  more  when  she  herself  desires 
it  than  when  some  one  else  is  trying  to  improve  her; 
that  cooperation  will  accomplish  much  more  than 
isolated  effort;  and  that  cooperation  is  easier  to 
attain  when  it  is  possible  to  have  like  working  with 
like.  Any  young  woman  of  good  moral  character 
may  become  a  member  of  the  association  by  the 
payment  of  an  annual  fee  (generally  $1),  though 
voting  and  office-holding  are  in  most  cases  confined 
to  those  who  are  members  of  Protestant  Evangelical 
churches. 

Four  general  departments  exist  in  a  city  associa- 
tion: physical,  social,  educational,  and  religious 
work.  The  physical  department  requires  a  gym- 
nasium, where  a  girl  may  gain  strength  and  vigor 
through  careful  drill  ^ercise,  watched  over  by  a 
competent  and  trained  director.  A  girl  who  has 
stood  at  a  loom  or  who  has  been  bending  over  a 
needle  cdl  day  needs  a  general  limbering  up  in  the 
gymnasium  before  she  is  ready  to  go  into  a  study 
class  or  a  religious  meeting  and  get  the  best  out  of 
it.  Swimming-pools  and  bowling-alleys  are  pro- 
vided in  many  associations.  The  social  department 
makes  provision  for  a  young  woman  in  a  strange 
city,  or  even  for  one  who  in  her  own  city  is  busy  in 
an  office  all  day  long,  and  has  no  time 
2.  City  and  or  opportunity  to  make  friends.  For 
Student  the  enlarging  of  her  life,  parties  and 
Assoda-  clubs  are  formed  in  which  she  may  meet 
tions.  other  girls  and  women,  and  have  a  good 
time  in  a  natural  and  healthy  way. 
There  is  also  a  limch  and  rest  room  where  a  young 
woman  may  buy  her  whole  luncheon,  or  may  bring 
her  sandwiches  and  buy  only  a  bowl  of  soup  or  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  sit  at  a  pleasant  table  to  eat  it.  In 
many  of  these  limch  rooms  the  "  cafeteria''  system 
is  used — ^where  from  a  side  table  the  young  women 
gather  on  a  tray  the  dishes  of  food  they  wish  and 
carry  it  themselves  to  their  table.  As  this  does  away 
with  most  of  the  expense  of  service,  lower  prices  can 
be  charged,  and  a  good  luncheon  can  be  supplied  at 
an  average  cost  of  eleven  or  twelve  cents.  In  a  room 
nearby  will  be  found  couches  where  girls  may  rest 
after  luncheon  before  returning  to  work.  Under 
the  educational  department  is  grouped  the  work  for 
the  mental  or  manual  training  of  the  young  women, 
and  classes  as  widely  differing  as  Latin,  stenog- 
raphy, or  domestic  science  are  provided  at  low  rates. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  provide  any 
class  for  which  there  may  be  a  real  demand  in  the 
conmiunity,  and  some  associations  recently  have 
been  holding  a  summer  school  to  coach  girls  who 
have  fallen  behind  in  their  high-school  work.  Al- 
though there  is  an  individual  department  for  the 
religious  work  of  the  association,  this  work  in  real- 


ity threads  in  and  out  of  all  departments,  and  binds 
them  together,  so  that  no  one  can  oome  into  any 
part  of  the  association  without  coming  also  undo: 
its  religious  influence.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  neces- 
sarily an  invisible  and  unspoken  influence,  but  it  Ib 
present  none  the  less.  Under  the  organized  relig- 
ious work  come  the  Bible-study  classes,  the  devo- 
tional meetings,  the  personal  service  groups,  and 
the  missionary  and  evangelistic  meetings.  Through 
these  the  effort  is  made  to  groimd  a  girl  in  the  Chzift- 
tian  faith,  so  that  she  will  have  a  reason  for  what 
she  believes,  and  will  have  a  spiritual  strength  that 
will  not  only  enable  her  to  fulfil  her  duties,  but  will 
cause  her  to  be  a  source  of  strength  and  helpfulness 
to  others.  The  association  does  not  rival  the  Church 
in  any  way,  but  endeavors  to  develop  a  trained  and 
useful  membership  for  the  Church.  These  four  de- 
partments constituted  for  many  years  a  city  asso- 
ciation, but  gradually  the  members  began  to  real- 
ise that  many  young  women  lived  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  association  to  oome  to  it.  There- 
fore an  extension  department  was  formed  to  cany 
the  benefits  of  the  association  into  the  factories  and 
shops  at  the  noon  hour.  From  this  small  beginning 
a  large  industrial  work  has  grown,  with  clubs  in 
many  factories,  while  in  some  cities  and  mill  villages 
there  may  be  found  a  full-fledged  industrial  associa- 
tion managed  by  the  workers  themselves.  In  such 
associations  a  lajrge  subscription  is  paid  by  the  fac- 
tory or  mill  owners  to  the  association,  but  the  con- 
trol of  the  association  work  and  the  employment  of 
the  secretary  are  left  to  the  young  women  employees. 
In  the  student  centers  for  women  the  need  was  felt 
of  a  vitalizing  Christian  organization  that  should  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  students  themselves. 
From  small  prayer  groups  developed  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  which  provide  for 
Bible-  and  mission-study  classes  and  devotional 
meetings  among  the  students,  and  which  also  have 
charge  of  such  philanthropic  enterprises  as  the  young 
women  have  time  for.  From  the  one  prayer  group 
in  Normal  University  in  1873  have  grown  667  stu- 
dent associations  now  affiliated  with  the  national 
movement. 

The  work  of  all  associations  is  directed  in  general 
by  a  board  of  managers  or  a  cabinet,  which  is  elected 
from  the  membership,  while  standing  conunittees 
have  charge  of  the  different  departments.  The  gen- 
eral secretary  and  the  other  department  secretaries 
are  the  executives  of  the  board  of  directors.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  general  secretary  to  be  in  touch 
with  all  the  departments,  to  make  plans  for  the 
strengthening  and  enlarging  of  the  association,  to 
have  knowledge  of  the  latest  methods  employed 

elsewhere,    and    herself    to    originate 

3.  Organ-  methods  which  are  particularly  adapted 

ization  and  to  the  local  surroundings.    She  is  the 

Confer-     true  executive  of  the  association,  one 

ences.      with  the  board  of  managers  in  their 

councils  and  plans,  and  able  to  guide 
them  though  employed  by  them.  One  of  her  chief 
duties  is  to  harmonize  confficting  personalities,  so 
that  she  must  be  a  woman  of  tact  and  resources; 
she  must  have  great  executive  ability,  and  must 
have,  first  of  all,  a  deep  spiritual  natiure,  for  the  suc- 
cess of   all   departments  hangs  on   the  religious 
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strength  of  the  association.  More  and  more  the 
secretaryship  is  being  recognized  as  a  legitimate  and 
satisfactory  profession  for  college  women,  who 
would  make  their  lives  tell  in  the  spiritual  uplift  of 
the  world.  There  were  for  some  time  in  the  United 
States  two  national  organizations  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  but  in  Dec.,  1906, 
398  delegates  from  the  local  associations,  formally 
aflSliated  with  the  International  Board  of  Women's 
and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  and 
with  the  American  Committee,  met  in  New  York 
and  formed  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations of  the  United  States  of  America.  A  na- 
tional board  of  thirty  representative  women  was 
elected  with  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge  as  president. 
The  national  board  has  eight  departments,  viz.,  field 
work,  secretarial,  finance,  publication,  ofifice,  for- 
eign, conventions  and  conferences,  and  method.  A 
training-school  for  secretaries  was  opened  in  New 
York  City  in  Oct.,  1908,  and  the  national  head- 
quarters are  at  125  East  Twenty-seventh  Street, 
New  York  City.  Under  this  national  board  are 
formed  territorial  conmiitteee  who  come  in  close 
touch  with  the  local  associations  and  have  travel- 
ing secretaries,  experts  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, to  give  advice  and  help  wherever  it  shall 
be  necessary.  The  relation  between  the  terri- 
torial and  local  associations  is  purely  advisory.  To 
give  additional  strength  to  the  associations,  ten 
conferences  are  held  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. These  are  arranged  by  the  national  board,  and 
to  them  come  members  of  the  local  associations  for 
Bible  and  mission  study,  for  open  conference  on 
plans  and  methods  of  work,  and  for  inspirational 
meetings.  Each  conference  lasts  about  ten  days, 
the  smallest  numbering  some  200  delegates,  the 
largest  800.  The  leaders  of  these  conferences  are 
national  board  and  territorial  secretaries  and  com- 
mittee members,  and  among  the  speakers  are  some 
of  the  best-known  clergymen  and  social-betterment 
workers  of  the  country. 

Certain  phases  of  work  promoted  by  the  special- 
ists of  the  national  board  in  suitable  communities 
or  in  a  general  way  are  as  follows:  the  provision  for 
club  houses  for  professional  women  students;  the 
organizing  of  associations  for  Indian  students  and  for 
those  in  colored  schools;  the  linking-up  of  recent  col- 
lege graduates  to  volunteer  work  along  such  religious 
and  philanthropic  lines  as  they  may  indicate  prefer- 
ence for;  recognition  of  the  recent  **  rural  awaken- 
ing "  by  the  formation  of  coimty  associations;  and  a 
system  of  meeting  and  protecting  young  inmiigrant 
women  and  equipping  them,  by  instruction  in 
English  and  other  help,  for  life  in  a  new  country. 

Besides  the  work  in  the  United  States  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  is  strengthened  by 
its  international  bonds.  It  is  affiliated  with  the 
World's  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
which  has  branches  on  every  continent  and  in  al- 
most every  country,  and  with  the  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation.  These  world's  associations 
have  their  own  conferences,  the  last  being  the 
World's  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Con- 
ference in  Berlin,  in  1910;  and  the  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation  Convention  in  Constantinople, 
in  1911. 


The  followiug  statistics  for  1910-11  show  some- 
thing of  the  growth  of  this  organization  in  the  oooise 
of  a  little  over  fifty  years.  Now  thaa 
4.  Interna-  it  is  united  under  one  central  board,  a 
tional  Affil-  still  greater  increase  may  be  expected, 
iations  and      City  associations  (with  32  branches), 

Statistics.  196;  extension  associations,  12;  to- 
tal membership,  228,757;  147  aaso- 
ciations  report  an  average  weekly  attendance  of 
6,719  at  the  religious  meetings;  151  report  22,193 
enrolled  in  Bible  classes;  57  report  1,434  enzbDed 
in  mission-study  classes;  109  report  equipped  in 
gynmasia,  and  152  report  25,133  enrolled  in  phys- 
ical training  classes;  158  report  36,153  enrolled  in 
educational  classes  and  chihe;  131  report  libraries 
with  109,931  volumes,  and  144  report  reading-rooms 
with  2,269  periodicals;  97  report  7,496  enroUed  in 
domestic-science  classes,  and  134  report  14,079  en- 
rolled in  domestic-art  classes;  126  report  lunch  de- 
partments serving  5,652,145  meals  during  the  year; 
104  report  boarding  departments  with  capacity  for 
4,531;  94  report  27,150  positions  secured  through 
the  employment  bureau;  44  report  travelers'  aid 
departments;  80  report  buildings  owned,  and  32 
report  summer  homes;  the  secretaries,  dizectois, 
teachers,  etc.,  number  1,106. 

The  student  associations  niunber  667,  with  an  ac- 
tive membership  of  54,369  out  of  115,703  young 
women  students  in  the  institutions;  the  general 
secretaries  number  47;  the  mission-study  classes 
number  1,262,  with  14,196  students  (reported  by 
342  associations);  the  Bible-study  classes  number 
1,485,  with  18,957  students  (reported  by  345  asso- 
ciations); 16  associations  have  buildings,  and  201 
have  libraries;  253  associations  held  special  evan- 
gelistic meetings. 

XV.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  An  organization  formed 
in  1855  in  two  sections  by  Lady  Kinnaird  (then 
Hon.  Mrs.  Arthiu:  Kinnaini)  in  London,  with  the 
idea  of  establishing  suitable  Christian  homes  and 
institutes  for  yoimg  women;  and  by  Miss  Robarts 
in  the  coimtry,  who,  believing  in  the 

z.  Origin  power  and  influence  of  women,'' banded 
and        together  a  union  of  women  whose  work 

History,  should  be  cemented  by  prayer,"  which 
was  called  the  Prayer  Union.  These 
two  sections,  the  one  with  its  purely  spiritual  aim, 
and  the  other  combining  to  meet  both  the  spiritual 
and  practical  needs  of  yoimg  women  at  that  time, 
grew  side  by  side,  until  in  1877  both  were  united 
under  the  presidentship  of  Mrs.  Pennefather  (of  the 
Prayer  Union)  and  Lady  Kinnaird,  and  called  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association;  the  work 
had  already  extended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thus 
making  the  association  to  consist  of  four  divisions 
— London,  provincial,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  By 
1884  it  had  become  evident  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  a  more  united  constitution  and  regular  organisa- 
tion in  the  work,  and  after  much  prayer  and  con- 
sultation a  united  basis  and  constitution  were  agreed 
upon,  still  adhering  strictly  to  the  lines  upon  which 
the  London  and  coimtry  branches  had  worked,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  motto  of  the  association, ''  Not 
by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the 
Lord  ^  hosts  "  (Zech.  iv.6).  A  united  oentral  ooun- 
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cil  under  the  presidentship  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury 
was  foimed,  the  first  meeting  being  held  in  London 
Jan.  22, 1885.  At  this  meeting  the  affiliation  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  with  the 
kindred  work  carried  on  by  the  "  Union  des  amies  de 
la  jeune  fille  "  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  girls  in  Eng- 
land was  agreed  to,  and  the  consent  of  the  council 
was  gained  for  an  office  to  be  secured  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  the  mean  while  branches  of  the  association 
had  been  formed  in  America,  India,  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  in  Apr.,  1802,  the  first  gathering 
of  an  international  character  was  held  in  London, 
after  careful  consultation  and  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  leaders  of  the  American  Yoimg  Women's 
Christian  Association.  Representatives  from  India, 
America,  France,  Norway,  and  other  countries  were 
present,  and  the  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  World's  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  in  1894,  as  a  center  for  all  national  as- 
sociations, the  first  president  being  Mrs.  J.  H.  Trit- 
ton.  A  general  committee  was  formed,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  every  country  included  in  the 
union,  and  a  constitution  was  drawn  up.  Interna- 
tional conferences  are  held  quadrennially,  these  hav- 
ing met  in  London  in  1898,  in  Geneva  in  1002,  in 
Paris  in  1006,  and  in  Berlin  in  1010.  There  are  now 
nineteen  national  associations  linked  with  the 
World's  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
with  a  membership  of  512,000. 

Corresponding  to  the  united  central  coimdl, 
which  was  formed  to  unify  the  British  work  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  there  now 
exists  the  British  National  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  representing  the  five  divisions  of 
London,  south  of  England,  north  of  England,  Soot- 
land,  and  Ireland,  and  imited  under  the  name  of 
British  National  Council.  Nine  representatives 
from  each  division,  together  with  other 
a.  General  members  representing  various  depart- 

Organ-     ments  of  work,  form  this  council,  which 

ization.  is  the  responsible  and  legislative  body 
of  the  whole  association  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland.  It  appoints  standing  committees 
for  special  duties,  e.g.,  general  executive  (on  which 
are  the  representatives  of  the  five  divisions),  finance, 
selection,  and  allocation  of  workers,  editorial,  and 
foreign,  while  there  are  also  various  departmental 
conunittees  for  nurses,  teachers,  etc.  The  five  di- 
visions are  autonomous  in  their  working,  though  all 
are  linked  together  under  the  national  council,  which 
formulates  the  general  policy  of  the  association. 
The  local  associations  work  with  local  committees, 
and  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  office  of 
the  division  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  work 
of  each  division  is  carried  on  through  its  divisional 
council,  to  which  cdl  questions  relating  to  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  local  associations  are  carried. 

The  membership  in  the  local  associations  may  be 
either  general  or  special.  General  membership  is 
divided  into  prayer  union  (active)  and  associate,  the 
former  class  including  those  who  wish  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  daily  life,  and 
to  work  and  pray  for  others;  while  associate  mem- 
bers are  all  those  who  wish  simply  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  a  Christian  association.  Spedal  members 
oonsifit  of  juniors  (girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age). 


teachers,  nurses,  the  gild  of  helpers  (girls  of  leisure), 
and  the  blind,  the  latter  division  having  a  Braille 

library  and  a  monthly  letter  to  mem- 

3.  The     bers,  also  published  in  Braille.    The 

Local  Asso-  local  association  may  consist  of  a  home 

ciations.    and  institute  combined,  or  merely  of 

club-rooms  opened  in  the  evenings. 
The  homes,  holiday  and  residential,  meet  a  great 
need,  especially  the  latter,  of  which  there  are 
thirty-five  in  London  alone,  accommodating  women 
in  business,  teachers,  students,  etc. ;  while  by  means 
of  its  holiday  homes  (countiy  and  seaside)  many 
thousands  of  association  members  are  yearly  en- 
abled to  enjoy  restful  and  inexpensive  holidays,  re- 
duced fares  being  often  allowed  by  the  railway  com- 
panies to  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
members  visiting  homes.  In  several  large  towns, 
such  as  London,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  etc.,  res- 
taurants, noon  rest-rooms,  and  lunch  clubs  have 
been  opened  for  the  benefit  of  girls  in  business,  which 
provide  good  food  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible. 
In  the  institutes,  besides  the  advantages  to  lonely 
girls  of  intercourse  with  others,  and  of  the  help  and 
counsel  to  be  had  from  the  association  secretary, 
educational  classes  are  held  and  lectures  on  various 
subjects  are  given. 

The  home  organisation  may  be  divided  into  re- 
ligious, educational,  and  social  service.  The  relig- 
ious work  is  carried  on  by  meetings,  Bible  study, 
evangelistic  services,  etc.;  and  the  educational  by 
classes  in  institutes,  provision  being  also  made  for 
home  study  and  loan  libraries.    The  department  of 

social  service  is  more  complex,  and  in- 

4.  Home,   dudes   subdivisions   for   employment 

Social      (with  registries  in  different  parts  of  the 

Service,     country,  as  well  as  a  registry  for  immi- 

and        grant  girls),  emigration  (advising  emi- 

Forelgn  De-  grant  girls  and  cooperating  with  the 

partments.  British  Women's  Emigration  Sodety), 

thrift,  total  abstinence,  factory  work 
(in  affiliation  with  the  Federation  of  Working  Girls' 
Clubs),  and  the  convalescent  and  holiday  depart- 
ment. The  Social  Service  Coimcil  has  recently  been 
formed,  and  may  be  applied  to  for  advice  and  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  factory  laws,  etc.,  should 
members  be  in  difficulty  and  need  help  in  this  way. 
The  foreign  department  of  the  association  unites  not 
only  the  foreign  missionary  work,  which  is  largely 
supported  by  the  local  associations,  but  also  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  work  in  other  lands. 
Besides  the  large  sums  of  money  which  are  con- 
tributed annually  by  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  members  to  foreign  missions,  twenty- 
eight  workers  are  supported  by  this  department,  who 
carry  on  chiefly  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion work  among  English-speaking  girls  in  fordgn 
lands.  The  number  of  branches  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  1,200,  and  the  membership,  102,710. 
The  preddent  is  Mrs.  J.  H.  Tritton  (previous  pred- 
dents  being  Lords  Kinnaird  and  Overtoun),  and  the 
general  secretary  is  Miss  Thorold. 

Bibuoobaphy:  The  moat  important  literature  is  contained 
in  the  manuals  of  the  various  organizations,  whieh  usually 
afford  not  only  statistics,  but  the  history  of  the  respective 
societiea.  Consult  further:  T.  Chalmers,  Ju99niU  Re- 
viwal;  or,  PkUotopky  of  the  Chriatian  Endeavor  Mowoment, 
St.   Louis,   1896;     Young   Men**  ChrisHan  AfsocioMoNs; 
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Handbook  o/  tk§  HitL,  OrgoHiMoHon,  and  Mttkoda  of  Work, 
Now  York,  1892;  L.  L.  Oocgott,  HiML  of  Am  Y.  M,  C,  A., 
▼oL  L,  ib.  1886;  R.  C.  Mone.  PolUw  of  Y.  M,  C.  A.X  ib. 
1904;  W.  D.  Murrsy,  PrineipUt  and  OrganiiaHon  of  tk» 
7.  M,  C.  A^  ib.  1910;  P.  Oraon.  How  lodoalwith  Ladt;  a 
Handbook  of  Ckmrth  Work,  ib.  1910.  A  oomprobenaivo 
Uttio  book,  a  now  oditlon  of  wbleb  !■  noedod,  io  L.  W. 
BaooB  and  C.  A.  Northrop,  Young  P«opIf '•  SoeMim,  Now 
York,  1900. 

TOUllOy  ROBERT:  Lay  theologian  and  orien- 
talist; b.  at  Edinburgh  Sept.  10,  1822;  d.  there 
Oct.  14, 1888.  He  received  his  education  at  private 
schools,  1827-38;  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
printing  business,  1838^^,  using  his  spare  time  to 
study  the  oriental  languages;  became  a  communi- 
cant in  1842;  joined  the  Free  Church,  and  became 
a  SabbathH9chool  teacher  in  1843.  In  1847  he  took 
up  printing  and  bookselling  on  his  own  account, 
proceeding  to  publish  books  that  tended  to  further 
the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  ancient  ver- 
sions; his  first  publication  was  an  edition  with 
translation  of  Maimonides'  613  precepts.  He  went 
to  India  as  a  literary  missionary  and  superintendent 
of  the  mission  press  at  Surat,  in  1856,  returning  in 
1861;  conducted  the  "  Missionary  Institute,''  1864- 
1874;  and  visited  America  in  1867.  He  was  a  mod- 
erate Calvinist,  a  simple  Presbyterian,  and  a  strict 
textual  critic  and  theologian.  His  important  work 
was  the  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  BiUe  .  .  . 
containing  every  Word  in  alphabeHcal  Order,  arranged 
under  iU  Hebrew  or  Greek  Original  (Edinburgh,  1879) ; 
one  may  cite  also  his  Concise  Commenlary  on  the 
Holy  Bible,  being  a  Companion  to  the  new  Trandor 
turn  of  the  Old  and  New  CovenanU  .  .  .  Bpi,  (1865); 
ConiribvUons  to  a  New  Revision;  or,  a  critical  Com- 
panion to  the  New  Testament  (1881) ;  and  the  Chris^ 
tohgy  of  the  Targums,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Messiah, 
as  His  unfolded  in  the  ancient  Jewish  Targums,  or 
Chaldee  Paraphrases  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Young 
was  celebrated  as  an  editor  and  translator  of  Jew- 
ish and  Biblical  writings  in  various  languages,  espe- 
cially in  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Aramaic,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Gujarati,  thus  and  in  other  ways  con- 
tributing to  the  apparatus  for  textual  criticism.  He 
was  also  active  in  the  region  of  comparative  lin- 
guistics and  in  Semitic  philology. 

BxBUOoaAPHT:    Banner  of  UUter,  Dee.  18,  1855;    DNB, 
lxm.390. 

YOUNG,  SAMUEL  EDWARD:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Deep  Cut,  Auglaize  Co.,  O.,  June  6, 1866.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  College,  Mo.  (1883- 
1886),  and  Princeton  (1886-88)  and  Union  (1888- 
1889)  Theological  Seminaries.  He  has  been  pastor 
of  Westminster  Church,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  (1889- 
1894),  Central  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  (1894-97), 
Second  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  (1898-1908),  and 
Bedford  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (since  1908).  He 
has  been  active  in  ameliorating  the  conditions  of 
the  lifeHsaving  service,  and  while  at  Pittsburg  or- 
ganized both  a  system  of  summer  services  in  the 
city  parks  and  afternoon  theater  services.  He  was 
vice-chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly that  organized  the  Presbyterian  Brother- 
hood of  America,  and,  besides  being  a  member  of 
the  evangelistic  committee  of  the  General  Assembly, 
is  a  chaplain  of  the  Actors'  Church  AUiance  of 
Aipmaa, 


YOUTZ,  HERBERT  ALDER:    Presbyterian;  b 
at  Des  Moines,  la.,  Apr.  28,  1867.    He  waa  grad- 
uated from  Simpson  CoUege,  Indianola,  Ia.  (BjL, 
1890),  and  Boston  University,  where  he   took  & 
degree  in  1895  (Ph.D.,   1903),  also  studying  sX 
Berlin  and  Marburg  in  1901-03.   He  held  Congregsr 
tional  pastorates  at  Quincy,  Mass.  (1894r-96),  Mid- 
dlefield,  Mass.  (1896-98),  and  Plymouth  Congr^gBr 
tional  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.  (1898-1901);  was 
acting  professor  of  theology  in  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1903-05);   professor  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  Congregational  College  of  Montreal 
(1905-08);  and  was  in  1908  appointed  to  his  pfes- 
ent  position  of  professor  of  systematic  theology  in 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

YULETIDE:  A  popular,  somewhat  poetic  des- 
ignation of  the  Christmastide.  The  name  of  the  cen- 
tral festival  in  Greek  is  hemera  genethlios,  ta  geneihHa 
lesou  ChrisUm  (tou  Soleras)  ("  the  birthday  of  Jesus 
Christ  [or,  of  the  Savior]  "),  though  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  (Oratio,  xxxviii.  [MPG,  xxxvi.  312-313])  unsuc- 
cessfully sought  to  introduce  the  name  Theoph- 
any  to  distinguish  this  festival  from  that  of  the 
Epiphany  (q.v.),  celebrated  separately  on  Jan.  6.  In 
Latin,  the  name  is  Natalis  (dies),  Naialitia,  Natitilas 
Domini  (Jesu  Christi),  whence  the  Italian  XataU 
and  the  Spanish  Nodal,  Natividad,     The  French 

Noil  may  be  derived  from  natalis,  or 
The  Name,  possibly  from  noe,  a  cry  of  rejoicing  on 

the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  prince. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  gM,  yoU,  yule  is  thought  to  sig- 
nify the  solstice.  In  Scandinavia,  the  period  from 
Christmas  to  Epiphany  is  called  JUafridr,  Jdli- 
hAlgh,  Yule  and  Yuletide  are  still  used  in  Scotland, 
while  in  England  this  older  designation  has  been 
replaced  by  Christmas  ("  Christ  mass  "),  which  ap- 
pears in  Dutch  as  Kerstmisse,  Kersmis.  The  Ger- 
man Weihnachten  represents  the  Middle  High 
German  Wihen  Nahten  ("  Holy  Ni^ts  ").  The  fes- 
tival either  includes  the  whole  period  from  Dec.  25 
to  Jan.  6  (the  twelve  nights,  since  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans reckoned  by  nights  and  not  by  days),  the 
Christmas  week  up  to  Dec.  31,  the  four  days  Dec. 
25-28  (the  feasts  of  the  Nativity,  St.  Stephan,  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  Holy  Innocents),  or, 
finally,  the  Christ  day  alone.  For  Jan.  6  as  the 
feast  of  the  birth  and  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  see 
Epiphany,  Feast  of  thb. 

The  choice  of  Dec.  25  as  the  birthday  of  Christ 
must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  celebration 
of  the  Christmas  festival.  Long  before  there  was 
any  question  of  a  festival  of  Christ's  birth,  the  date 
of  his  birth  had  been  sought  and  determined.  The 
Church  of  the  first  two  centuries  had  no  thought  of 
celebrating  it  as  a  festival.  Origen  (In  Lev,  horn., 
viii.  3,  In  MaU.  xiv.  6  [MPG,  xii.  495,  xiii.  893-894]), 
followed  by  Jerome  (In  Matt.  xiv.  6  [MPL,  xxvi. 
97]),  pronounced  decisively  against  the  celebration 

of  birthdays  of  saints  and  martyrs,  for 
Relation  to  the  days  of  their  death  should  rather 
the  Vernal  be  considered  their  naUdes  dies.    Clem- 
Equinox,    ent  of  Alexandria  (Strom.,  i.  21  [MPG, 

viii.  885-886])  says  that  from  the  birth 
of  the  Lord  to  the  death  of  Commodus  (Dec.  31, 
192)  194  years,  1  month,  and  13  days  had  passed, 
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BO  that  Nov.  18|  751  a.u.c,  was  the  birthday  of 
ChriBt.    Probably  we  should  read  23  instead  of  13 
days,  80  that  the  date  becomes  Nov.  8.    In  the  De 
jMucha  comptdus,  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Cjrprian 
(dated  by  Usener  in  243  a.d.),  the  day  of  the  spring 
equinox  (Mar.  25)  is  reckoned  as  the  first  day  of 
creation,  and  Mar.  28,  the  day  on  which  the  sun 
and  the  moon  were  made,  is  the  birthday  of  Jesus, 
in  the  year  1549  after  the  Exodus;  while  the  Clem- 
entine Homilies  set  this  day  on  the  vernal  equinox 
itself.    In  his  chronography  Julius  Africanus,  in  221,' 
choosing  the  same  day  as  that  of  the  conception  of 
Jesus,  is  the  first  to  give  Dec.  25,  exactly  nine  months 
later,  as  the  date  of  his  birth;  and  Hippolytus,  in 
the  fourth  book  of  his  commentary  on  Daniel,  gives 
I>ec.  25,  4  B.C.,  as  the  day  of  Christ's  birth,  and 
Mar.  25,  29  a.d.,  as  the  day  of  his  death.    In  all 
these  computations  the  spring  equinox  plays  a  part, 
as  the  time  both  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of 
the  incarnation  or  conception  of  Jesus;  in  the  lat- 
ter case  the  birthday  follows  nine  months  later. 
Duchesne  assumes  that  Dec.  25  was  chosen  in  the 
West  and  Jan.  6  in  the  East  as  the  day  of  Christ's 
birth  throiigh  a  reckoning  which  gave  Mar.  25  (Ter- 
tullian.  Ado,  Judceos,  viii.;  Hippolytus,  Acta  Pildti) 
or  Apr.  6  as  the  day  of  his  death,  and  also  as  the 
day  of  his  conception,  so  that  nine  months  later — 
in  one  case  Dec.  25,  in  the  other,  Jan.  6 — ^became 
the  date  of  his  birth,  although  Duchesne  himself 
admits  that  a  celebration  of  Apr.  6  as  the  day  of 
Christ's  death  appears  only  in  a  Montanist  sect 
(SoEomen,  Hist.  eccL,  vii.  18). 

It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  the  day  was  se- 
lected because  of  its  significance  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  where  it  bore  the  name  of  dies  irwicti  solia 
C  the  day  of  the  unconquered  sun  "),  since  on  this 
day  the  sun  began  to  regain  its  power  and  over- 
came the  night.  This  view  is  supported  by  Poly- 
dore  Vergil  (De  return  inventoribu8j  v., 
Alleged     Lyons,  1558),  J.  A.  Fabricius,  D.  E. 

Relation  to  Jablonski,  E.  F.  Wemsdorf,  J.  A.  W. 
Sun-cult  and  Neander,  K.  A.  Hase,  and  others;  and 

Saturnalia,  it  is  true  that,  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Christmas  festival,  the  coming  of 
Christ  as  the  light  of  the  world  was  often  com- 
pared with  the  dies  invicH  solis  of  the  Romans,  as  by 
Augustine  (Sermo  in  natwUaiem  Domini,  vii.,  and  in 
TuUivikUem  Johannis  Baptistce  [MPL,  xxxviii.  1007, 
1302]),  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Maximus  of  Tinin  (Ser- 
mo,  iii.  and  iv.  De  naiivitate  Domini,  MPL,  Ivii.  535, 
537),  etc.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  the  birth- 
day of  Jesus  was  first  determined  by  this  heathen 
festival.  Nor  can  Christmas  be  assimied  to  owe  its 
origin  to  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  since  they 
lasted  from  Dec.  17  to  Dec.  19,  and  even 
with  the  later  prolongation  to  seven  days, 
ended  on  Dec.  23.  Still  less  can  the  origin  be 
sought  in  the  Germanic  solar  festival,  since  the 
Christmas  festival  arose  long  before  the  Christian- 
izing of  the  Germans,  although  some  popular 
usages  connected  with  Christmas  may  have  a 
Roman  or  Teutonic  source. 

The  chief  question  in  relation  to  Christmas  is 
when  the  birthday  festival,  originally  combined  with 
the  baptismal  festival  on  Jan.  6,  was  first  celebrated 
separately  on  Dec,  25,   Usener  has  made  an  ex- 


haustive investigation  of  this  matter,  starting  with 
the  chronography  of  Philocalus  (354  a.d.),  which 
contains  a  list  of  memorial  days  of  the 
Date  of  Church  {deposiHo  martyrum),  the  first 
Earliest  entry  bdng:  "  viii.  of  the  Calends  of 
Roman  January;  Christ  bom  in  Bethlehem  of 
Celebra-  Judea."  Usener  then  adduces  an  ad- 
tion  in  dress  delivered  by  Pope  Liberius  (con- 
December,  secrated  May  22,  352)  when  Mar- 
cellina,  the  sister  of  Ambrose,  took  the 
vow  of  virginity  (Ambrose,  De  virginitate,  iii.  1 
[MPL,  xvi.  219-220]).  Lib^us  begins  by  alluding 
to  the  day  as  the  birthday  of  the  Lord,  and  then 
proceeds  to  treat  of  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana  and  of  that  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  Usener 
insists  that  the  words  must  have  been  spoken  on 
Jan.  6  and  not  on  Dec.  25,  because  the  marriage  at 
Cana  and  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  were 
always  connected  with  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany. 
Besides,  according  to  an  ancient  usage  of  the  Church, 
a  vow  of  virginity  could  be  pronounced  only  on 
either  Epiphany  or  Easter,  as  the  two  baptismal 
days,  so  that  the  earliest  date  for  this  event  must 
have  been  Jan.  6, 353 ;  and  since  in  the  chronography 
of  354,  Dec.  25  is  already  given  as  the  day  of  Christ's 
birth,  that  day  must  have  been  observed  for  the 
first  time  in  Rome  in  354.  This  theory  of  Usener 
has  gained  much  approval,  and  P.  Lagarde  and  A. 
Hamack  look  upon  the  proofs  as  irrefutable. 
Duchesne,  however  {BvUetin  critique,  xi.  41  sqq.), 
regards  Usener's  argumentation  as  **  more  ingenious 
than  correct.''  No  proof  is  given  that  Marcellina 
took  the  vows  before  the  exile  of  Liberius  (355- 
358);  the  report  of  the  discourse  was  not  written 
down  by  Ambrose  imtil  twenty-four  years  after  its 
delivery;  even  if  the  report  is  absolutely  correct, 
Ambrose  himself  declares  that  Liberius  spoke  on 
the  "  birthday  of  the  Savior,"  and  in  377,  when  he 
wrote,  this  could  only  be  understood  as  Dec.  25. 
The  most  important  point,  however,  is  that,  in  the 
chronography  preceding  the  depoHtio  martyrum, 
there  is  a  depositio  episcoporum,  i.e.,of  the  last  twelve 
bishops  of  Rome.  The  names  are  not  given  in 
chronological  order,  but  according  to  the  days  of 
the  calendar  year.  The  last  two  bishops,  however, 
Marcus  (d.  Oct.  7,  336)  and  Julius  (d.  Apr.  12,  352), 
are  entered  after  Eutychianus,  who  died  in  Dec., 
283,  and  this  shows  that  the  chronography  was  al- 
ready completed  before  Oct.,  336,  the  last  names 
being  added  in  354.  Hence  the  date  of  Dec.  25, 
given  in  the  depositio  martyrum,  proves  that  the 
Christmas  festival  must  have  been  observed  in 
Rome  at  the  latest  in  335. 

Thus  all  that  can  be  stated  positively  is  that  the 
festival  was  first  celebrated  in  Rome  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  not  later  than  354.  For  a  long  time 
it  yielded  to  other  festivals  in  importance,  and  even 
in  389  Valentinian  did  not  include  it  among  the 
church  days  on  which  legal  proceedings  were 
interdicted.  How  tenaciously  many  still  clung  to 
Jan.  6  as  the  birthday  of  Jesus,  even  after  Dec. 
25  had  become  usual  in  the  West,  is  shown  by  Maxi- 
mus of  Turin  (first  half  of  the  fifth  century),  who 
says  in  a  sermon  for  the  Epiphany:  "  On  this  day 
the  Lord  Jesus  was  either  bom  or  baptized;  different 
opinions  are  held  in  the  world  "  (SermOf  vl;  MPL, 
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Ivii.  546).  From  Romey  Christmas,  as  a  festival 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Epiphany,  spread  to  the 
East,  according  to  the  express  testimony  of  Chrysos- 

tom    (Horn,   in    mUwUaiem  Datnini; 
Stubborn    JifPCr,  xlix.  353)i  especially  as  con- 
Connection  firming  orthodoxy  against  Arianism. 
with  Epiph- Gregory  Nacianxen  first  celebrated  it 
any  in      in  Constantinople  in  378,  and  Chrysos- 
the  East    tom  delivered  an  eloquent  Christmas 

sermon  in  Antioch  in  388  or  387,  in 
wluch  he  says:  "  It  is  not  yet  ten  years  that  this  day 
has  been  clearly  known  to  us."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  Christmas  celebration  by  Chrysostom  was  of 
peculiar  significance,  and  that  the  whole  population 
now  participated  for  the  first  time.  In  362,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  celebrated  Christmas  and  the  Epiphany 
together  in  Cappadoda  (ilf  PG,  xlvi.  680,  701),  and 
in  Egjrpt,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  accord- 
ing to  Cassianus  (CoUaiianea,  x.  2  [CSEL,  xiii.  286]), 
the  birth  and  baptism  of  Jesus  were  still  combined 
with  the  Epiphany.  Only  after  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  in  431,  did  Paul  of  Emesa  preach  a  Christ- 
mas sermon  in  the  chief  church  of  Alexandria.  The 
land  of  Christ's  birth,  Palestine,  long  resisted  the 
introduction  of  this  festival,  and  is  blamed  for  its 
stubbomneas  by  Jerome  (C<mifnentanum  xnEzek.^  i. 
3  [MPLf  XXV.  18]).  In  a  sermon  delivered  on  St. 
Stephen's  Day  (Dec.  26),  Basil  of  Seleuda  praises 
Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  for  having  celebrated  Christ- 
mas {MPO,  Ixxxv.  469),  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (c.  660)  expressly 
states  that  in  his  day  both  the  nativity  and  the 
baptism  of  Christ  were  celebrated  together  on 
Epiphany  at  Jerusalem,  while  Dec.  26  was  the  feast 
of  the  family  of  Jesus  (i.e.,  David,  his  ancestor,  and 
James,  his  brother  and  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem), 
the  precise  nature  of  this  festival  being  somewhat 
uncertain.  The  birth  and  baptism  of  Christ  are 
still  celebrated  together  on  Jan.  6  by  the  Armenians 
(F.  C.  Conybeare,  RitiuUe  Armenorum,  pp.  181, 617- 
618,  London,  IQOiS).  [Dr.  Enrico  Masini,  a  learned 
Italian  scholar,  in  his  elaborate  **  Chronography  of 
the  Life  of  Christ,"  maintains  that  the  true  date 
of  the  nativity  of  Jesus  was  Sunday,  Nov.  28,  748, 
year  of  Rome.  He  also  giv%8  Mar.  18,  782,  year  of 
Rome,  as  the  date  of  his  death.] 

The  MiMole  Romanum  especially  distinguishes 
this  festival  by  assigning  to  it  three  masses,  the 
first  celebrated  in  node  (after  the  Te  Deum  in  mat- 
ins), the  second  in  aurora  (after  lauds  and  prime), 
and  the  third  in  die  (after  terce).  Every  priest  is 
not  required  to  say  aU  these  masses,  although  he 
may  do  so.    The  liturgical  color  of  the  altar  cove> 

ing  and  of  the  chasuble  is  white  until 
In  the  Ro-  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany.  At  an 
man  Rite,   early  date  a  manger  was  set  up  in  the 

church  with  the  appropriate  figures. 
In  the  church  of  S.  Maria  ad  prsBsepe  (later  called 
Maria  Maggiore),  built  by  liberius  and  entirely 
renovated  by  Sixtus  III.  (432-440),  there  was,  in 
the  right  transept,  a  chapel  for  the  sacred  manger. 
This  usage  led  to  the  manger-plays,  with  songs  and 
dialogue,  first  given  in  the  churches  and  later  out- 
side of  them  (cf.  Rsuaious  Drama).  Of  the  pop- 
ular observances,  the  Christmas-tree  does  not  owe 
its  origin,  as  many  suppose,  to  old  German  custom, 


for  the  first  notice  of  it  is  in  Strasbuig,  in  the 
teenth  century.  The  octave  of  Christmas  is  ob> 
served  on  Jan.  1,  the  feast  of  the  CircumdsioD,  a 
substitute  for  the  heathen  new  year's  festival  (tee 
New  Year's  Cxlbbration;  for  fmlher  details  d 
CHRiaruAs).  (Gborg  Rixtbcbsl.) 

Bibuoosatbt:  Bendes  the  literature  under  Chbmxumm, 
eonmilt:  W.  Sudys,  ChriMtmtutide,  iU  HiaL,  FmttuSHm 
«Md  CwroU,  London,  1852;  J.  W.  Wolf.  BeUrOga  nr 
deyisehm  Mytkotogie,  2  voh.,  0«ttingen.  1852-57;  J. 
Grimm,  DeuUehs  Mythologie,  4th  ed..  Beriin,  1875.  Eof. 
tranal..  Tetdonie  Mytholooy,  3  vob.,  London,  1880-83;  W. 
liannhardt,  Der  BaumkuUua  der  Oermanem  und  ihrer  NuA- 
6onMmm«.  Berlin.  1875;  J.  Sepp.  Di*  B^Ugion.  der  atm 
Dtutackm  und  ihr  ForUtand  in  VoUMogem  .  .  .  bi*  nr 
0€ffmwari,  Munich.  1890;  J.  de  KemLint-OiUy.  FHm  ir 
Noa  «n  Prwenee,  Paris,  1900;  G.  Bilfincer.  UnUrtmek- 
ungen  Hbtr  dU  Zeiirechnymg  der  often  Oermattien,  part  IL. 
I>aa  germaniecht  Jvlfeet,  Stuttgart.  1901;  W.  F.  Dawsoo. 
CKriahtuu:  iU  Origin  and  Aaaoeiationa,  London.  1902: 
G.  Hager.  Die  WeihnaehUkrippt,  Munich.  1902;  T.  A. 
Janvier,  The  Chriatmae  Kalenda  ofFrovenee,  London,  1902; 
G.  RietMhel,  WeihnaekUn  in  JTtrdU,  KunM  und  Foftt- 
Uben,  pp.  13  aqq.,  Bielefeld,  1902;  N.  Herr^,  Lee  NcOi 
francaia,  Niort,  1905;  M.  Hflfler.  Weihnaektag^bOekt, 
Vienna,  1905. 

TVOH,  rven',  PIERRB:  Leader  of  the  Laba- 
dists;  b.  at  Montauban  in  the  French  province  of 
that  name  (not  at  either  of  the  cities  of  that  name 
of  the  present  time)  in  1646;  d.  in  1707.  As  a  child 
he  was  with  his  mother  an  attendant  at  the  church 
of  Labadie  (see  Labadie,  Jean  db,  Labadibtb),  and 
after  Labadie  removed  to  Geneva,  Yvon  was  sent 
there  to  live  with  him  and  study  under  him.  After 
puiBuing  courses  in  philosophy  and  theology,  he 
took  part  in  Labadie's  work,  followed  him  to  Mid- 
delbuig  in  1668,  and  thence  to  Amsterdam,  where 
Yvon  became  one  of  the  most  earnest  propagandists 
of  Labadie's  ideas.  In  this  interest  he  also  visited 
Wesel,  Duisburg,  MOlheim,  DQsseldoif,  and  Ck>logDe, 
and  also  worked  at  The  Hague  and  in  Dort  and 
Utrecht  with  some  success.  In  1670  he  went  with 
the  Labadists  to  Heiford.  After  the  death  of 
Labadie  in  1674,  Yvon  became  the  recogniaed  head 
of  the  community,  and  led  them  back  into  the 
fatherland  in  1675,  where  the  measure  of  success 
which  attended  the  community  for  a  time  was 
changed  into  decay  and  decline  after  1688. 

Yvon  was  a  man  of  power  and  devotedness,  more 
sober  than  Labadie,  better  educated  in  theology,  a 
diligent  author,  and  ever  full  of  seal  for  the  cause 
which  he  had  espoused.  His  writings  appeared 
in  Latin,  German,  Dutch,  and  Frendi;  of  these 
perhaps  the  best  known  is  his  KwrUer  Bericht  von 
Zustand  .  .  .  derjenigen  Perwnen  welche  Gott  .  .  .  su 
seinem  Dienet  vereiniget  .  .  .  half  1650,  which  ap- 
peared in  French,  Amsterdam,  1681,  and  in  Eng. 
transl.,  A  Faithftd  ReUtHon  of  the  State  and  Lad 
Words  .  ,  ,  of  Certain  Pereone  whom  God  hath  taken 
to  Himself  out  of  the  Churehf  Amsterdam,  1685. 
(For  list  of  minor  writings  cf.  Hauck-Hersog,  RE, 
xxi.  585-586).  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  Consult  the  literature  under  TananiB, 
Jban,  Labadibtb;  Actee  pvbliea  tant  politiguea  qnCeodtnae- 
tvjuea  .  .  .  dee  .  .  ,  J.de  Labadie  et  P.  Yvon,  AmBterdanit 
leOd;  J.  Koelman.  Der  Labadieten,  ib.  1684;  J.  Reitma. 
/.  Heeener  en  BaUhaear  Cohierae,  in  De  Vrije  Fnee,  jm 
(1877). 

YVONETUS,  r'von-^'tQs:  Dominican,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  a  thirteenth-oentuxy  Traelatut  de 
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haerwi  pauperum  de  Lugduno.  The  tract  \b  found  in 
£.  Martdne  and  N.  Durand,  Thesawrua  novua  anec- 
dctarum,  v.  1777  (Parisi  1717).  The  assumed  au- 
thorship is  stated  by  P^^a  in  his  edition  of  the 
Diredorium  inquisUorum  of  Eymericus,  pp.  229, 
279  (Rome,  1587)  and  by  D'Argentr^  in  ColiecHo 
judicwrum,  i.  84,  95  (Paris,  1818),  but  assailed  by 
F.  Pfeiffer  in  ZeiUckrifi  fUr  deutachea  AUerthum,  1853, 


p.  55,  who  attributes  the  work  to  David  of  Augsburg 
(q.v.).  Preger  has  made  this  sure  in  his  edition  of 
the  manuscript  extant  at  Munich  in  Abhandlungen 
der  Berliner  AkademU,  xiv.  2  (1879),  183  sqq.  Two 
other  manuscripts  exist,  one  at  Strasburg  and  one  at 
Stuttgart.    See  Waldbnbbs.         (C.  ScmiiDTt.) 

Bibuogsapbt:    K.  MOller,  Die  Waldenetr,  pp.  167  Kiq.. 
Qotha,  1886;  KL,  zU.  1844. 
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ZABARELLA,  dsd'^ba-reiaa,  FRAHCESCO: 
Cardinal,  jurisprudent,  and  diplomatist;  b.  at 
Padua  in  1360  (not  1339);  d.  at  Constance  (7)  Sept. 
26,  1417.  He  came  of  the  Paduan  patrician  faniily 
of  Sabarini  or  Sabarelli,  began  his  study  of  law  in 
Bologna  under  the  canonist  John  of  Lignano,  and 
received  his  degree  of  licentiate  in  1383.  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Florence,  where  he  took  his 
doctorate  in  1385,  and  delivered  lectures  which 
were  well  attended;  he  took  orders  and  served  also 
as  vicar  of  Bishop  Acciajola,  and  was  the  logical 
successor  to  the  bishopric  when  Acciajola  resigned 
had  it  not  been  for  the  pope's  opposition.  In  1390 
he  returned  to  his  own  city  and  labored  there  for 
twenty  years  as  teacher  and  author,  in  1398  be- 
coming archpresbyter  at  the  cathedral.  After  the 
subjection  of  Padua  to  Venice  he  became  prominent 
in  diplomatic  ways,  and  at  the  Council  of  Pisa 
(1409)  he  was  counsel  to  the  Venetian  embassy. 
By  John  XXIII.  he  was  made  bishop  of  Florence 
and  then  cardinal  with  the  title  S.  Cosma  e  Damiano. 
He  was  henceforth  much  in  the  public  eye.  He 
treated  with  King  Sigismund  with  reference  to  the 
place  and  date  of  assembling  of  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence and  took  part  in  the  same;  after  John  XXIII. 
(q.v.)  fled  from  the  council,  Zabarella  remained  as 
his  representative,  and  was  deputed  to  communicate 
the  coimcil's  decision.  He  was  active  also  in  the 
proceedings  against  Benedict  XIII.  (q.v.),  and  took 
part  in  those  against  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
(qq.v.),  in  which  he  sought  to  secure  mild  action. 

His  writings  are  partly  philosophical  and  philo- 
logical, as  De  felicitate  (written  c.  1398,  printed 
Padua,  1655);  De  arte  metrica;  and  De  natwra  rerum 
duferaarum;  and  the  theological  tract  De  corpore 
Chriati.  But  the  most  of  his  works  are  on  ecclesias- 
tical law:  Lectura  auper  ClemenHnia  (1471);  Com" 
meniaria  in  libroa  decretaiium  (1502);  TractcUua  de 
uniane  ecdeaioe;  De  achiamatibua  authcritate  imperor 
toria  toUendia.  A  large  number  of  letters  remain  in 
manuscript  in  the  Vienna  library;  two  letters  to 
Zabarella  from  Coluccio  Salutato  are  in  Fonti  per  la 
ataria  d'ltalia,  xvii  (1896),  408  sqq.,  456  sqq. 

(K.  Bbnrath.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Not  to  be  overiooked  is  the  literature  on 
the  Gounoil  of  Conetaaoe,  particularly  the  work  of  Van  der 
Hardt,  L  687  aqq.  Oonsult  further:  A.  Kneer,  Kardinal 
ZabanOa,  Bin  BtitroQ  gur  Oeaehiehie  dsa  grotun  abend- 
lAndiaehen  Sehumae,  Monster,  1891;  J.  P.  Tomaaini.  11- 
luetrnun  virorum  dogia,  pp.  8-10,  Padua,  1030;  B.  Bni- 
deneoius,  De  atitfuata  reffiaqtie  orioine  .  .  .  fatniUa  Za- 
haTeOa,  ib.  1070;  A.  Gloria,  MonvmenH  deOa  univ.  di 
Padova,  ib.  1888;  H.  Finke,  Ada  eoncUii  Constancieneis, 
t-ol.  i.,  Mllnster,  1896;  and  the  dissertation  of  Keppler, 
Die  PolUik  dee  KardinalekoUeoiume  in  Konetane,  ib.  1899; 


there  is  a  veiy  full  and  eocoellent  treatment,  from  the  Ro- 
man standpoint,  in  KL,  xii.  1846-60;  of.  also  Creishton, 
Papacy,  L  287,  331  sqq.,  u.  40-44,  74.  118. 

ZACCARIA,    ANTOHIO    MARIA.    See    Babna- 

BITBS. 

ZACHARIJB,  tBXi"mfi-ii%  GOTTHILF  TRAU- 
60TT:  Pioneer  in  Biblical  theology;  bom  at 
Tauchardt  in  Thuringia  Nov.  17,  1729;  d.  in  IQel 
Feb.  8,  1777.  He  studied  at  Kdnigsberg  and  Halle 
(M.A.,  1752);  became  adjunct  in  the  philosophical 
faculty  at  HaUe,  1753;  rector  of  the  Ratsschule  in 
Stettin,  1755;  professor  of  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Batzow,  1700;  and  at  Gdttingen,  1765;  and 
finally  at  Kiel,  1775.  His  significance  comes  en- 
tirely from  his  Btbliache  Theologie  oder  Unteravchung 
dea  biUiachen  Grundea  der  vamehmaten  iheologiachen 
Lehren  (4  parts,  Gottingen,  1771-75).  The  stimu- 
lus to  the  work  came  from  the  tendency  of  the  old 
Enlightenment  to  trace  theology  backward  to  the 
Bible  in  its  correct  meaning.  Zacharise  had  fore- 
runners in  the  matter  of  furnishing  a  Biblical  basis 
for  theology,  such  as  Btisching  with  his  Epitome 
theologuE  e  aciia  aacria  lileria  concinnaUE  (1757).  But 
his  aim  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  better  method 
of  theological  teaching  by  a  thorough  exegetical 
examination  of  the  Biblical  material  out  of  which 
dogmatic  theology  is  built.  Yet  Biblical  theology 
was  not  for  him  an  independent  discipline;  nor  did 
he  distinguish  between  different  Biblical  concep- 
tions. His  work  dealt  with  the  principal  passages 
used  as  proofs.  He  was  intent  upon  the  historical 
sense,  and  cautioned  against  eisegesis,  recognizing 
the  temporal  and  local  limitations  of  the  parts  of 
Scripture.  His  theological  position  was  supemat- 
uralistic  in  that  he  held  firmly  to  revelation,  mira- 
cles, original  sin,  the  divine  sonship  of  Christ,  and 
the  Trinity.  These  same  characteristics  appeared 
also  in  his  Doctrinoa  CkriatianoB  instityiio  (1773).  In 
spite  of  his  conservatism,  his  piety  was  of  a  type 
which,  like  that  of  many  supematuralists  of  the 
period  of  the  Enlightenment,  was  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  that  of  the  rationalists. 

(Heinbich  Hoffmann.) 

Bibuoosapet:  C.  G.  Persohke,  ZUge  dee  gelekrten  Charah' 
tere  Zachari&e,  Bremen,  1777;  H.  DAring,  Die  gelehrten 
Theologen  Deuteehlande,  vol.  iv.,  Neustadt,  1835;  Schenkel 
in  TSK,  1862;  F.  C.  Baur,  VoHeeungen  Hber  netOeetamen^ 
licKe  TheoUxfie,  pp.  4-«,  Leipsio,  1864. 

ZACHARIAH,  zac^'a-rcd'a  (ZECHARIAH) :  Four- 
teenth king  of  Israel,  son  and  sucoesBor  of  Jero- 
boam II.  (q.v.).  His  date  according  to  the  old 
chronology  is  772-771 ;  according  to  Kamphausen, 
741;  according  to  K.  Marti  {EB,  i.  797-798),  743. 
It  is  possible  that  he  did  not  succeed  immediately 
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to  the  throne  upon  his  father's  death,  but  that  a 

period  of  strife  for  the  throne  prevented  his  acoes- 

sion  for  about  ten  years.    He  was  the  last  of  the 

dynasty  of  Jehu  (cf.  II  Kings  x.  30),  reigned  only 

six  months,  and  was  slain  by  Shallum  (q.v.)>  who 

usurped  the  throne. 

Bibuogbapht:  The  literature  on  hia  period  as  given  under 
Ahab,  and  Ibrasl,  HurroBT  op;  also  the  articlea  in  the 
Bible  dictionaries. 

ZACHARIAS,  zac"a-rai'as:  Pope  741-752.  He 
was  chosen  successor  of  Gregory  III.,  with  whom 
he  had  maintained  close  connection.  He  was  re- 
puted to  be  a  learned  man,  and  had  rendered  into 
Greek  the  "  Dialogues  **  of  Gregory  the  Great.  He 
upheld  successfully  the  interests  of  the  Roman  see 
in  relation  to  the  Lombards,  the  Greek  Church, 
Boniface,  and  the  Prankish  kingdom,  his  achieve- 
ments with  the  last  being  momentous  for  the  future 
history  of  the  Church.  In  these  efforts  he  was  ably 
assisted  by  Boniface  (q.v.),  by  whom  the  reform  of 
the  Prankish  Church  was  carried  through.  Simi- 
larly in  Germany  the  interests  of  the  pope  were 
guarded  and  the  organisation  extended  by  the  or- 
ganization of  bishoprics.  Under  Boniface  the  Prank- 
ish bishops  were  led  to  draw  up  a  confession  and 
send  it  to  Rome,  in  which  was  expressed  their  sub- 
ordination to  Rome.  Pepin  also  came  into  relations 
with  Rome  some  time  after  he  ascended  the  throne. 
In  his  dealings  with  the  Lombards  Zacharias  sacri- 
ficed to  King  liutprand  Duke  Thrasimund  of  Spo- 
leto,  the  ally  of  Gregory  III.,  thereby  buying  back 
the  cities  of  Ameria,  Horta,  Polimartiiun,  and  Bleda, 
while  a  peace  for  twenty  years  was  arranged  with 
the  Roman  duchies.  Still  greater  was  the  pope's 
influence  with  King  Ratchis.  In  relation  to  the 
Greek  Church  Zacharias  directed  to  the  Emperor 
Constantine  Copronymus  a  letter  on  image  worship. 
The  two  synods  held  by  Zacharias  (743  and  745) 
dealt  with  the  discipline  of  clergy  and  monks,  church 
property,  marriage,  and  the  renewed  condemnation 
of  the  heretics  Aldebert  and  Clement,  who  had  al- 
ready been  condemned  by  Boniface. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Epiaiolm  et  decreta  are  in  MPL,  vols. 
Izzzix.,  xcviii.  Consult:  Liber  pontificalitt  od.  L.  Du- 
chesne, vol.  ii..  Paris,  1802;  Jaff^.  Regeata,  i.  262-263; 
C.  Mann,  Popet^  i.  2,  pp.  225-288;  H.  Hahn,  JahrbUcher 
det  /rAfiJtiscAen  Reichs,  pp.  24  sqq.,  Berlin,  1863;  PapH 
Zachariaa  und  Piua  IX,  Bine  o^^chieKUiehe  ParaUdet 
Wiesbaden,  1866;  A.  von  Reumont,  Oeechichte  der  Stadi 
Ram,  ii.  110-111,  Berlin,  1867;  R.  Bazmann,  Die  PoliHk 
der  P&pate,  i.  218  sqq..  Elberfeld,  1869;  A.  J.  Uhrig, 
Bedenken  gegen  die  Aechtheit  der  .  .  .  Sage  von  der  Ent- 
thronuno  dee  morowingiechen  Kdnig^Mttsee  durch  den 
PapH  Zacharias,  Leipsic,  1875;  J.  Lani^en,  Oeachiehte  der 
r&miachen  Kirche,  ii.  628,  Bonn,  1885;  A.  J.  NQmberser, 
Der  r6miache  Synode  von  .  .  .  74S,  Mains,  1898;  L.  M. 
Hartmann,  Oeachiehte  Italiene  im  MiUdaUer,  ii.  2,  pp.  140 
sqq.,  Qotha,  1903;  Hauck,  KD,  vol.  i.  passim;  Bower, 
Popee,  ii.  76-90;  Platina,  Popea,  L  186-189;  Milman. 
LaHn  Chriatianity,  ii.  402-416. 

ZACHARIAS  OEROANOS:  Theologian  of  the 
Elastem  Church  of  the  seventeenth  century.  What 
little  is  known  of  his  life  is  gathered  from  the  titles 
and  prefaces  to  his  writings.  He  came  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  Ithaca,  and  probably  studied  as  a 
monk  at  Mt.  Athos.  He  intended  to  study  at 
Rome,  but  was  turned  aside  to  Wittenberg,  where 
he  became  a  prot^g^  of  Elector  Johann  Georg  I., 


who  furthered  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.   By  1G22 
he  appears  to  have  become  metropolitan  of  Azta. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  Eastern  Churdi 
three  tendencies  were  discernible.  Such  men  aa 
Dositheus  of  Jerusalem  exalted  the  orthodox  faitL 
Others,  hke  Leo  Allatius,  strove  for  union  with 
Rome.  The  third  class,  like  Cyril  Lucar,  favored  a 
protestantizing  direction.  To  this  third  dasB  be- 
longed ZachariajB,  who  was  perhaps  the  {nones, 
and  his  importance  in  this  respect  has  been  over- 
looked. His  chief  work  was  a  "  Christian  Cate- 
chism "  (Wittenberg,  1622),  a  volume  of  about 
300  pages,  of  which  only  two  copies  are  known  to 
exist,  one  in  the  Barbarini  library  at  Rome  and  the 
other  at  Hamburg.  The  Athanasian  Creed  comes 
first  (omitting  the  fiUoque)  after  the  introduction, 
then  a  new  title.  The  catechism  is  modeled  after 
well-known  examples  like  that  of  Simeon  of  Theasa- 
lonica,  and  it  ia  in  the  Greek  of  ordinary  speech^  in 
eleven  books  (incorrectly  numbered,  sinoe  the  sixth 
and  seventh  are  both  numbered  six).  The  first 
deals  with  theology  and  anthropology,  the  next  six 
deal  with  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  two  with 
the  Church,  one  treats  of  the  sacram^its,  and  the 
last  of  eschatology.  The  Scriptures  are  given 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  teach  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  and  other  divine  mysteries  and  the  wiD 
of  God.  It  is  its  own  interpreter,  not  the  pope,  and 
papal  tradition  is  rejected.  The  laity  are  to  read 
the  Scriptures,  in  wMch  is  eternal  life.  God  ia  the 
first  cause;  but  angels  are  his  intermediaries. 
Man's  body  is  composed  of  four  elements,  the  soul 
is  God's  creation;  man  was  created  inunortal  with- 
out sin;  he  could  sin  because  he  had  free  will,  and 
sin  came  through  the  fall,  whence  came  death.  Had 
man  not  sinned,  Christ  would  not  have  become  flesh 
God  is  not  the  author  of  sin.  The  Spirit  of  God 
works  faith  in  man,  who  is  otherwise  unable  to  be- 
lieve; faith  comes  through  hearing  the  Gospel  and 
the  illumination  of  the  Spirit.  But  faith  without 
works  is  dead;  it  may  be  lost,  and  also  regained  by 
repentance  and  the  sacraments.  The  Christology 
contains  nothing  remarkable  except  that  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  proof  of  Christ's  messiahship  tlux>ugh 
messianic  prophecy,  miracles,  and  passion;  the  cru- 
cifixion took  place  that  the  predictions  of  the  proph- 
ets might  be  fulfilled.  In  Christ's  death  the  Ix>g(» 
took  part.  The  Church  is  the  aggregate  of  holy 
Christians;  Christ,  not  the  pope,  is  the  head.  The 
sacraments  are  not  simply  signs,  but  are  effective 
and  necessary.  Baptism  is  by  water  and  the  Spirit, 
not  by  water  alone;  rebaptism  is  rejected,  heretic 
baptism  recognised.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  there  are 
visible  and  invisible  substances.  Only  two  sacra- 
ments are  explicitly  recognised,  though  in  this  con- 
nection marriage  is  treated .  The  eschatology  is  very 
concrete.  The  ideas  presented  are  a  commingling 
of  Greek  orthodox  and  Lutheranizing  doctrines, 
Lutheranism  coming  out  particularly  in  the  Chris- 
tology and  in  the  teaching  concerning  the  sacrament. 

Besides  this  catechism,  Zachariajs  edited  the  New 
Testament  in  modem  Greek  (Wittenberg,  1622), 
using  the  Stephens-Beza  text;  but  the  edition  did 
not  gain  currency.  (Philifp  Metkb.) 

Bibuoorapht:    M.  LeQulen,  Oriena  Chriatianua,  n.  302, 
Paris,  1740;   Fabrieiua-Haries,  BiMiotheoa  Onaoa,  x.  637. 
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id.  722,  Hamburg,  1807-08;  E.  Reuas,  BMiotheea  Novi 
TeslamenH  Oraci,  p.  100.  Brunswick,  1872;  E.  Legnuid, 
BMioifraphie  HtUeniquet  vol.  i.  piusiin  and  iv.  392,  Paris, 
1894-05. 

ZACHARIAS       SCHOLASnCUS      (RHETOR) : 
Sishop  of  Mitylene  and  ecclesiastical  writer;  b.  at 
Adajuma,  the  port  of  Gaza;  d.  probably  before  553. 
rrhe  assumption  of  this  article  is  that  Zacharias 
Scholasticus,    Zacharias    Rhetor,    and    Zacharias, 
brother  of  Procopins,  are  one  and  the  same  personal- 
ity.   His  own  writings  show  that  his  fathear's  house 
-vi^as  near  the  monastery  of  Peter  the  Iberian,  and 
that  the  family  was  large,  that  one  brother  was  a 
monk  and  a  physician,  and  that  facilities  for  study 
^v^ere  furnished  the  sons.    Zacharias  studied  in  Alex- 
andria (probably  485-487)  at  the  time  when  Petrus 
Mongus  (q.v.)  was  there  as  archbishop.    He  came 
into  relations  with  Severus  of  Antioch  at  that  place, 
and  a  friendship  sprang  up  between  them.    He  was 
baptized  there,  was  earnest  in  performance  of  re- 
ligious duties,  and  took  part  in  the  actions  of  the 
Christian  students  against  the  idolaters.     He  re- 
garded the  monks  with  respect,  but  thought  his 
brother  Stephen  too  delicate  to  endure  the  monastic 
life.    After  a  short  visit  at  home,  he  went  to  Berytus 
in  487  to  pursue  studies  in  law,  where  Leontius,  son 
of  Eudoxius,  was  one  of  his  teachers,  and  perhaps 
also  Diodorus;  he  also  read  diligently  in  the  Church 
Fathers.    He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  he  held  aloof 
from  the  bishop  of  Phenicia,  since  he  held  with  the 
monks  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  i.e.,  was  a  straight 
Monophysite.    With  all  his  strong  piety  Zacharias 
did  not  become  a  monk,  as  did  so  many  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, in  this  matter  probably  following  both 
his  father's  wish  and  his  own  disinclination  for  that 
mode  of  life.    In  this  he  seems  to  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  advice  of  Peter  the  Iberian.    After 
his  studies  were  completed,  he  returned  home,  but 
soon  after,  possibly  in  402,  he  was  settled  in  Con- 
stantinople as  an  advocate,  and  the  two  names  of 
Scholasticus  ("  advocate  '')  and  Rhetor  ("  plead- 
er ")  are  explained  by  his  vocation  there.    He  seems 
soon  to  have  gained  an  enviable  position,  though 
knowledge  of  his  exact  estate  is  not  known  because 
of  ignorance  of  the  significance  of  terms  expressing 
functions.    He  appears  at  any  rate  as  an  assessor 
of  the  emperor's  chancellor  or  comes  pairimoniif  and 
is  once  addressed  as  "  high  chancellor."  The  position 
of  advocate  was  a  step  toward  higher  state  offices. 
Among  his  friends  were  men  of  influence,  such  as 
the  eunuch  Eupraxius  and  Misael,  both  marked  for 
piety  and  also  interested  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Zacharias  did  not  neglect  ecclesiastical  opportuni- 
ties, and  when  Severus  visited  the  capital,  the  two 
came  into  close  relationship.    A  speedy  change  from 
worldly  to  ecclesiastical  position  was  not  imusual  at 
that  time.    In  527  Zacharias  was  still  a  layman  (his 
writing  against  the  Manicheans  could  not  have  been 
composed  before  that  time);  in  536  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  synod  at  Constantinople  as  bishop  of 
Mitylene.    He  attended  as  a  delegate  for  whom  it 
was  the  unpleasant  duty  to  summon  the  Patriarch 
Anthimus  to  answer  before  the  fathers;    he  took 
part  in  the  discussion  and  agreed  to  the  condemnar 
tion  of  Anthimus.    He  heartily  favored  the  Heno- 
ticon  of  Zeno  (see  Hbnoticon),  and  denounced  the 


fanatical  exdusiveness  of  the  Alexandrians.  Of  his 
later  years  nothing  is  known,  not  even  the  date  of 
his  death.  At  the  fifth  ecumenical  council  of  553 
Mitylene  was  represented  by  the  Metropolitan 
Palladius. 

Zacharias  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  writings: 
(1)  A  church  history  is  contained  in  Synac  in  Cod. 
Mus.  Brit.  Add.  17,  202,  ed.  in  Anecdota  Syriaca, 
J.  P.  N.  Land  (3  vols.,  Leyden,  1870);  K.  Ahrens 
and  G.  Erttger  (Leipsic,  1899;  in  German  with 
notes,  introduction,  and  commentary);  and  F.  J. 
Hamilton  and  E.  W.  Brooks,  The  Syriac  Chronicle 
Known  as  that  of  Zachariah  of  Mitylene  (London, 
1899).  The  "  Church  History  "  is  only  books  iii. 
to  vi.  out  of  a  composite  work  in  twelve  books, 
which  was  a  universal  history  from  creation  to  the 
author's  (editor's?)  time  (568-569),  and  deals  with 
the  period  450-491,  not  claiming,  however,  to  con- 
tinue the  "  history  "  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  or  Theo- 
doret.  The  author's  horizon  is  limited  to  Alexandria 
and  Palestine,  and  contains  sources  of  great  value 
which  Evagrius  (q.v.)  used.  It  must  have  been 
written  before  515.  The  general  work  was  used  by 
Michael  the  Syrian  and  Bar  Hebrsus,  who  regard  it 
as  the  work  of  Zacharias,  whom  they  designate 
bishop  of  Mitylene.  Zacharias  wrote  eiso  a  life  of 
Severus,  patriarch  of  Antioch  (editions  are:  Syriao 
by  J.  Spanuth,  Gdttingen,  1893;  Syriac  and  French 
by  M.  A.  Kugener,  Paris,  1903),  which  aims  to  dis- 
prove the  charges  of  idolatry  made  against  Severus, 
and  is  an  acooimt  of  the  times  possessing  great  value. 
He  wrote  accounts  of  Peter  the  Iberian,  Theodore 
of  Antinoe  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  Egyptian  ascetic 
Isaiah,  of  which  only  the  last  is  extant  (ed.  Land 
in  Anecdota  Syriacay  ut  sup.;  E.  W.  Brooks,  in 
CSCO,  3  ser.,  xxv.  1-16,  Paris,  1907).  Polemic  wri- 
tings of  Zacharias  are:  De  mundi  opificio  (ed.  J.  F. 
Boissonade,  Paris,  1836;  MPG,  kxxv.  1011-1144), 
a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  a  pupil  of  the 
Alexandrian  philosopher  Ammonius,  in  which  appear 
also  Ammonius  and  a  physician,  whose  arguments 
are  contested  (the  De  imtnortalitate  animcB  of  .£neas 
of  Gaza  is  the  model) ;  a  treatise  against  certain  wri- 
tings by  a  Manichean  (editions:  Demetrakopulos, 
Bibliotheca  ecdesiastica,  pp.  1-18,  Leipsic,  1866; 
J.  B.  Pitra,  Analecta  sacra,  v.  67-70,  Paris,  1888). 
A  manuscript  in  Moscow  has  a  preface,  not  by  the 
author,  which  explains  the  title.  The  work  was 
composed  while  Zacharias  was  still  a  layman  and 
is  to  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  edict  of 
527  concerning  the  Manicheans.  It  appears  that 
the  author  had  written  "  Seven  Chapters  "  against 
the  Manicheans  before  this.  What  remains  in  the 
manuscripts  can  be  but  a  fragment. 

(G.  KntJoBB.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  W.  Cave,  Historia  liUeraria,  i.  462,  679, 
Basel,  1741;  K.  Seiti.  Die  Schule  von  Gata,  Heidelberg, 
1892;  M.  A.  Kugener,  in  Revue  de  VorierU  chrUien,  v  (1900), 
201-214,  461-480;  idem,  in  Byzantiache  ZeUechrift,  ix 
(1900),  464-470;  H.  Qrisar,  Hiet,  of  Rome  and  the  Popes 
in  the  MiddU  Aget,  i.  67,  102.  London,  1911. 

ZASRf  tsQn,  JOSSF:  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 
Stradtprozelten  (near  Aschaffenburg,  23  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Frankfort)  June  20,  1862.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  WUrzburg  and  Vienna,  1880-85; 
became  subregent  of  the  priests'  seminary  at  WUrz- 
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burg,  1889;  in  1903  profesM>r  of  pastoral  theology 
and  bomiletica  at  the  Univerrity  of  Strasburg;  in 
1910  regent  at  Wtknbuig,  and  profeewr  of  dogmat- 
ioe  there  in  1911.  He  is  the  author  of  Apoloffdiache 
Orundgedanken  bei  den  KirehenschrifUidlem  der 
drei  enUn  Jahrhunderten  (1890);  cooperated  with 
J.  Grimm  in  Das  Leben  Jesu  (2  vok.,  Regena- 
burg,  1903-06);  writing  also  Einfiihnmg  in  die 
ehritUiche  Mystik  (Paderbom,  1906);  and  VoUkomr 
menheilndeale  (vol.  i.,  1911). 

ZAHR,  THEODOR:  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
M6n  (17  m.  w.  of  Essen)  Oct.  10,  1838.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Basel,  Erlangen,  and 
Berlin  (1854-^) ;  was  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Neustrelits  (1861-65);  became  a  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Gdttingen  (1865),  privat-docent 
(1868),  associate  professor  (1871);  professor  at 
Kiel  (1877),  at  Erlangen  (1878),  and  at  Leipsic 
(1888),  while  in  1892  he  returned  to  Erlangen  as 
professor  of  pedagogics  and  New-Testament  exe- 
gesis, a  position  which  he  still  retains.  His  liter- 
ary activity  has  been  great,  commensurate  with  his 
responsibility  as  virtual  leader  of  the  conservatives 
in  New-Testament  criticism.  Among  his  works 
may  be  named:  Die  VorauseeUungen  rechter  Weihr 
nachtrfeier  (Berlin,  1865);  MarceUus  van  Ancyra 
(Gotha,  1867);  Der  HiH  dea  Hermaa  unterstuAt 
(1868);  IgncUius  von  Antiochien  {IS7Z);  KonsUinHn 
der  Groaae  und  die  Kirche  (Hanover,  1876);  Welt- 
verkehr  und  Kirche  wdhrend  der  drei  ereten  Jakrhun" 
derte  (1877) ;  Oeachichte  dee  Sanntage  vomehmlich  in 
der  alien  Kirche  (1878) ;  Forechungen  tur  Oeachichte 
dee  netUeatamentlichen  Kanone  und  der  aUkirchliehen 
LUeralur  (7  vols.,  Erlangen,  1881-1903);  Cyprian 
von  Antiochien  und  die  deiUachen  FaueUage  (1882); 
Miasionemethoden  im  ZeitaUer  der  Apoatel  (1886); 
Oeachichte  dea  neuieatamentlichen  Kanana  (2  vols., 
1889-92);  Einige  Bemerkungen  zu  AdcHS  Hamacka 
PrOfung  der  Oeachichte  dea  netUeatamentlichen  Kanana 
(Leipsic,  1889);  Brat  und  Wein  im  Ahendmahl  der 
alien  Kirche  (1892);  Daa  Evangelium  dea  Petrua 
(1893);  Daa  apoatoliache  Symbol^  eine  Skizee  aeiner 
Oeachichte  und  eine  PrUjung  aeinea  InhaUa  (1893); 
Die  Heibende  Bedeutung  dea  neuteatamentlichen 
Kanona  (1898);  Einleitung  in  daa  Neue  Teetament 
(2  vols.,  1897-1900;  Eng.  transl..  Introduction  to  the 
AT.  r.,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1909);  Die  DormUia 
SanctcB  Virginia  und  daa  Haua  dea  Johannea  Marcua 
(1899);  Brot  und  Salz  aua  Oottea  Wort  in  rwanzig 
Predigten  (1901);  Orundriaa  der  Oeachichte  dea  neu- 
teatamenUichen  Kanana  (1901;  2d  ed.,  1904).  He 
has  also  edited,  in  collaboration  with  O.  von  Geb- 
hardt  and  A.  Hamack,  the  Patrum  apoatolicarum 
opera  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1875-77;  5th  ed.,  1905; 
minor  ed.,  1877),  to  which  he  contributed  the  vol- 
ume on  Ignatii  et  Polycarpi  epiatvlcBj  martyriOf  frag- 
menia  (1876);  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Teatament 
(1903  sqq.),  for  which  he  prepared  the  volumes  on 
Matthew  (1903),  Galatians  (1905),  and  John  (1907); 
he  edited  also  the  Acts  of  John  (Erlangen,  1880). 

ZANCm,  dsOn'kt,  GIROLAMO  (HIERONYMUS 
ZANCHTOS):  Calvinistic  theologian;  b.  at  Alsano 
(34  m.  n.e.  of  Milan),  Italy,  Feb.  2,  1516;  d.  at 
Heidelberg  Nov.  15,  1590.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
historian  Zanchi,  entered  the  Augustinian  order  of 


regular  canons,  and  completed  his  hnguistie,  pfaDo- 
sophic,  and  scholastic  sUidies;  he  then  went  vitk 
his  friend,  Count  Celso  Martinengo  of  Brescia,  to 
become  canon  of  the  Lateran  congregation  at  Lucca, 
where  they  met  Pietro  Blartire  Vermi^  (q-v.)  aad 
read  the  Church  Fathers,  and  then  t^  writings  of 
the  Reformers,  including  Luther,  Butser,  Mdancb- 
thon,  Musculus,  Bullinger,  and  Calvin,  by  which 
they  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Ref ocmatioD 
doctrines.  By  Evangelical  preaching  Zanchi  came 
into  notice  and  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Italy, 
and  after  traveling  he  received  u  call  to  Strasbuig, 
¥diere  he  became  professor  of  the  Old  Testament, 
dealing  with  exegesis  in  great  detail.  Zanchi  was 
at  some  pains  to  emphasise  his  freedom  from  par- 
tisanship and  from  attachment  to  any  of  the  re- 
form parties.  The  seeds  of  dissension  existed  in 
the  Calvinistic  predilections  of  Zanchi  and  the  Lu- 
theran position  of  his  colleague  Johann  Marbach; 
but  for  some  time  strife  was  avoided  by  mutual  f oi^ 
bearance,  and  while  Vermigli  left  Strasburg  in  1556, 
Zanchi  stayed  on.  But  the  Lutheran  position  was 
gradually  more  strongly  stressed,  especially  against 
the  French  congregation.  Li  1561  Zanchi  came 
under  suspicion,  especially  because  of  an  expressed 
opinion  that  the  difference  concerning  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  of  little  importance  and  the  dispute 
mere  logomachy.  Marbach  took  the  opposite 
ground  and  the  contest  became  sharp;  mediation 
ensued,  a  formula  was  drawn  up,  dealing  with  ihe 
Lord's  Supper  and  predestination,  by  mediators 
who  were  called  in,  and  Zanchi  signed  this  with  res- 
ervations. But  Zanchi  was  blamed  by  Calvin  and 
other  Reformed  theologians  for  yielding,  spoke  out 
again  freely,  and  in  1563  gave  up  his  position  and 
went  as  preacher  to  Chiavenna,  where  he  was  much 
annoyed  by  restless  Italian  agitators.  A  pestiknoe 
broke  out,  and  he  went  to  the  mountains  near  Piuri 
and  wrote  an  account  of  the  strife  with  Marbach 
imder  the  title  of  Miacellanea  (1566).  A  second 
part  was  issued  after  his  death.  In  1568  he  went  to 
Heidelberg  as  professor,  where  he  soon  took  front 
rank  as  a  theologian  and  was  appealed  to  for  an- 
swers to  vexed  question^.  In  1572  he  wrote  De  iribta 
Elohim  aioe  de  una  vera  Deo  aUmo,  Patre,  FiUo,  d 
Spiritu  Sancto,  an  argument  for  the  unity  of  God. 
The  work  bases  its  conclusions  upon  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  and  upon  analogies  in  nature, 
and  its  exegesis  is  arbitrary.  Related  to  this  is  a 
second  work,  De  naiura  Dei  aive  de  divinia  aiiribuHa 
— a  kind  of  religious  philosophy,  and  a  third,  De 
aperibua  Dei  intra  apaUum  aez  dierum  creatia,  deal- 
ing with  God  as  creator  and  with  cosmology.  An- 
other work  was  begun  but  not  finished — De  primi 
haminia  lapau,  de  peccato  et  de  lege  Dei.  When  Lud- 
wig  VI.  in  1576  succeeded  Friedrich  III.  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, Lutheran  reform  was  pressed  and  most  of 
the  professors  had  to  give  up  their  posts.  Zanchi 
found  a  post  in  the  newly  founded  school  at  Neu- 
stadt-on-the-Hardt,  declining  calls  to  Leyden  and 
Antwerp,  and  there  continued  till  he  died.  In  1577 
to  him  was  given  the  task  of  a*«ist.ing  Ursinus  in  the 
creation  of  a  confession,  which  was  used  in  the  Bar- 
monia  confeaaionum  fidei  of  1581.  After  the  death 
of  Ludwig  and  the  return  of  the  Palatinate  to  Cal- 
vinism, Zanchi  had  an  opportimity  to  return  to 
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Heidelberg,  but  decided  to  stay  at  Neu8tadt.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Univenity  Chuioh  at  Heidelbexg, 
"where  he  died  while  on  a  visit. 

Zanchi  had  a  keen  inteUect,  warm  feelingB,  con- 
secutiveness  in  thought  and  discussion,  tenacity  in 
holding  to  his  convictions  combined  with  friendli- 
ness and  imderstanding  of  others.  He  ever  hoped 
for  a  reunited  Church.  His  opinions  were  highly 
valued  and  his  counsel  was  often  sought.  He  was 
^vell  equipped  philosophically  and  theologically, 
and  his  horizon  was  wider  than  that  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  Though  he  was  neither  original 
nor  creative,  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  among 
the  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

(JOHANNXS  FiCKBB.) 

Bibuoorafbt:  A  letter  by  Zanchi  to  Queen  Elisabeth  ia  in 
W.  Ames*  Frtth  Suit  oQairut  Human  Ceremoniett  Rotter- 
dam (?),  1633,  and  his  "  Confeaaion  touching  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord  "  is  in  R.  Hill.  Pathway  to  Prayer,  London,  1615. 
Consult:  0.  Schmidt,  in  TSK,  zxxii  (1860).  626-708; 
K.  Adam,  Deoadea  dua  eontinentea  vitas  thmlagortan,  pp. 
148-153,  Frankfort,  1618;  C.  A.  Salig,  VolUtAndioe  His- 
torie  der  auoapurgiachen  Konfaaiont  i.  441  sqq..  ill.  passim, 
Halle,  1730;  D.  Gerdes,  Specimen  Italim  reformata,  pp. 
351-353,  Leyden.  1765;  G.  B.  GaUisloIi,  Memorie  iatortehe 
9  letteraris  ddla  vita  e  delle  opere  di  O.  Zanchi,  SergaiDO, 
1785;  K.  Sudhoff.  C.  Olevianua  und  Z.  Urainua,  pp.  333 
sqq..  341  sqq..  Elberfeld.  1857;  J.  F.  A.  GiUett,  Croto 
von  Crafftheim  und  aeine  Freunde,  ii  130  sqq.,  164  sqq., 
191  sqq..  Frankfort.  1860;  F.  H.  R.  von  Frank,  The- 
otogie  der  Coneordienformd,  vols.,  iii.-iv.,  Eriangen,  1863- 
1865;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe.  DogmaHk  dee  deuUehen  Proteetantie- 
m«s.  vol.  iii.,  Frankfort,  1866;  Paulus,  in  Der  Katholik, 
Ixzi.  1  (1801),  201-228;  idem,  Die  StraeaburQer  Reforma- 
toren  und  die  Oewieeenefireiheit,  pp.  83  sqq.,  Freiburg.  1805; 
F.  W.  Cuno,  Daniel  Toeeanue,  Amsterdam,  1808;  H. 
Preuss,  Der  Aniichriet  am  Aueoange  dee  Mittdaltere,  Leip- 
sio.  1006;  ADB,  zliv.  670-683;  KL,  xu.  1867-68. 

ZAPLETAL,  tsflp^etdl,  VINCENZ:  Swiss  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Williman,  Moravia,  Jan.  15,  1867. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gjrmnasiiun  of  Olmlitz, 
Moravia,  after  which  he  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  at  the  Dominican  Seminary  in  Vienna, 
Orientalia  at  the  Biblical  academy  in  Jerusalem 
(1891-93),  and  Hebrew  and  Syriac  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna.  He  made  a  tour  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai  and  the  East  Jordan  country,  and  since  1893 
has  been  professor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis  at 
the  University  of  Freiburg,  Switzerland.  He  has 
written:  Hermeneutica  Biblica  (Freiburg,  1897; 
2d  ed.,  1908);  Der  Tolemismua  und  die  Religion 
IsraeU  (1901) ;  GramnuUica  lingwB  fubraicce  (Pader- 
bom,  1902);  Der  SchdpfungeberidU  der  Oeneeis 
(Freiburg,  1902);  AUtestamenUichea  (1903);  DU 
MelHk  dee  Buchee  Kohelet  (1904);  Dae  Buck  Kohe- 
let  krUieck  und  metrieck  uniersucht  (1905) ;  Dae  De- 
horalied  erkl&rt  (1905);  Der  hiblieche  Sameon  (1906); 
a  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ecclesiastes 
(Halle,  1905);  DU  Hohelied  (Freiburg,  1907);  De 
poeei  HebrcBorum  in  Veteri  Teetamenio  (1909);  and 
UExighee  caiholique  de  I  A,  T.  (1911). 

ZAREPHATH.     See  Phenicia,  Phbnicians,  I., 
5  4. 

ZEAL:  An  active  state  of  mind  compounded  of 
feeling  and  will  and  intent  upon  an  objective  pur- 
pose. The  Hebr.  Ifin^ah  and  the  Gk.  ziloe  imply  a 
fiery  consuming  element  analogous  to  the  motive 
of  zeal.  As  an  equivocal  term, ''zeal"  was  originally 
employed  now  with  a  good  and  now  with  a  bad  im- 
plication. When  roused  to  a  passionate  degree,  it 
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becomes  wrath;  when  consuming  itself  in  self-seek- 
ing, it  becomes  jealousy.  When,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, jealousy  is  frequently  attributed  to  God  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  14),  the  mode  of  expression  is  anthropopaUiic. 
In  no  other  way  could  Gkxl's  personality  be  pre- 
sented and  emphasized.  God's  jealousy,  hkehis 
wrath,  is  the  expression  of  his  righteousness  and 
holiness,  no  less  necessary  to  his  being  than  love. 
As  a  loving  God,  he  must  chastise  his  faithless  spouse 
Israel  (Ezek.  xvi.  38).  God  is  also  jealous  for  his 
people  against  the  heathen  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  5-6,  xxxviii. 
19).  Men  who  are  jealous  for  Gkxl  reap  the  reward 
of  praise,  as  the  Levites  (Ex.  xxxii.  25-29)  and 
Phinehfts  (Num.  xxv.  11);  even  though  the  jealous 
Elijah  is  subjected  to  correction  (1  Ejngs  xix.  14). 

In  the  New  Testament  divine  jealousy  recedes  to 
the  background  (cf.  I  Gor.  x.  22;  II  Gor.  xi.  2).  The 
Greek  eHoe,  zHoun,  zSl9lie,  occurring  in  the  New 
Testament  thirty-three  times,  are  used  exclusively  of 
men.  As  Gkxl,  in  the  Old  Testament,  had  been 
jealous  for  his  holiness,  his  holy  ones  now  show  the 
same  zeal,  Jesus  above  all  (John  ii.  17;  II  Gor.  vii. 
11).  Yet  zeal  may  bear  a  perverse  motive,  as  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews  (Rom.  x.  2).  Zeal  is  therefore 
capable  of  ennoblement,  and  Gkxl  himself  does  not 
despise  it.  Without  earnest  prophets  and  apostles, 
a  Uving  religion  is  not  conc^vable:  without  zeal 
there  is  no  triumph  of  the  Gk)8pel;  without  the  fiery 
zeal  of  perfected  Ghristian  personalities,  no  heroic 
deeds  of  the  Ghristian  faith.  Lukewarmness  be- 
tokens spiritual  death  (Rev.  iii.  15-16).  But  zeal 
has  also  its  perverse  side.  It  must  not  be  the  energy 
of  baser  motives,  lest  it  become  intolerant  bigotry 
and  persecuting  fanaticism,  as  in  the  instance  of  Saul 
of  Tarsus  (Phil.  iii.  6).  Arnold  Rtteoot. 

ZEALOTS:  The  Biblical  term  (Hebr.  kenaim; 
Gk.  zHStai)  for  those  who  in  glowing  love  and  holy 
anger  act  against  all  who  would  scorn  God's  honor 
and  revelation.  A  particular  use  of  the  term  is 
shown  in  I  Gor.  xiv.  12,  where  Paul  describes  the 
Gorinthians  as  zealous  for  the  divine  gifts.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  passion  is  represented  as  mani- 
festing itself  in  behalf  of  the  law  or  against  idolatry 
(Ex.  XX.  5,  xxxiv.  14;  Deut.  iv.  24),  while  in  the  New 
Testament  Paul  describes  himself  as  formerly  a 
zealot  in  behalf  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  (Gal. 
i.  14),  and  the  Ghristian  community  at  Jerusalem  is 
also  said  to  have  been  zealous  for  the  law  (Acts  xxi. 
20).  The  word  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  sense  in 
the  Talmud  of  those  who  discoimtenanced  contempt 
of  the  law  (Mishna,  Sanhedrim,  ix.  6).  This  general 
sense  may  have  been  that  in  which  the  surname  of 
the  Apostle  Simon  Zelotes  was  applied.  A  nar- 
rower application  was  to  that  party  which  would 
push  to  the  extreme  opposition  to  the  Roman  over- 
lordship,  and  Josephus  repeatedly  employs  the  word 
in  this  sense.  He  implies  {War,  IV.,  iii.  9)  that  the 
name  was  one  the  members  of  the  party  assumed. 
In  the  Talmud  this  usage  is  not  found,  clearly  be- 
cause, while  the  Pharisaism  of  the  Talmud  assumes 
the  anti-Gentilic  pose  of  the  zealots,  the  national- 
izing significance  was  foi^tten;  yet  it  reappears  in 
this  sense  in  the  very  late  "Fathers"  of  Rabbi 
Nathan,  chap.  vi. 

The  origins  of  the  party  of  zealots  are  in  dose  con- 
nection with  Pharisaism  (see  Phahibdbs  Ain>  Sao* 
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DUCBEs).  The  Phansees  had  their  roots  in  the 
Haadeans  of  the  early  Maccabean  times,  and  they 
remained  a  party  of  scribes  in  which  religious  inter- 
ests far  outweighed  all  others.  But  by  a  transfor- 
mation they  developed  away  from  the  Hasideans, 
attempted  to  get  closer  to  the  life  of  the  people,  and 
to  have  larger  influence  upon  the  Maccabean  state. 
This  broiight  them  into  connection  with  politics, 
which  indeed  their  ideals  did  not  forbid.  They 
could  see  in  heathen  control  of  the  Holy  Land  the 
working  of  divine  providence,  even  though  this 
seemed  to  contradict  the  choice  by  God  of  the 
Hebrews  as  his  own  people  while  it  did  not  oppose 
efforts  to  set  aside  this  heathen  control.  Their  re- 
ligious motives  were  often  made  politically  effective 
by  the  Pharisees,  as  when  they  won  over  the  Macca- 
bean princes,  stirred  up  trouble  for  Alexander 
Jamueus  when  he  sided  with  the  Sadducees,  actually 
ruled  through  Queen  Alexandra,  protected  the  wesii 
Hyrcanus,  and  furnished  trouble  for  Herod  the 
Great.  This  makes  intelligible  the  report  of 
Joeephus  that  after  the  introduction  of  the  census 
into  Judiea  by  Quirinius  (q.v.)  the  Galilean  Judas  (a 
man  learned  in  the  law),  in  oonmion  with  Sadduc  the 
Pharisee,  aroused  the  people  against  the  Romans  and 
thereby  furnished  the  basis  for  a  party  which  in  gen- 
eral was  in  full  agreement  with  the  Pharisees,  but 
inspired  with  a  boundless  love  for  freedom  would 
recognise  God  alone  as  lord  and  king,  thereby  occa- 
sioning the  troubles  which  came  later  under  Gessius 
Florus  and  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(Ant.,  XVIII.,  i.  1,  6).  The  war  party  which  came 
into  control  in  the  time  of  Gessius  Florus  was  by 
Josephus  called  that  of  the  lealots  (War,  IV.,  iii.  10), 
whose  origin  in  the  Pharisees  he  recognizes,  thou^ 
the  party  of  Judas  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  or  Essenes  (War,  II.,  viii.  1).  As  a 
Pharisee  and  friend  of  the  Romans  he  had  an  inter- 
est, indeed,  in  transferring  responsibility  for  the  war 
from  the  Pharisees  and  emphasizing  the  distinction 
between  the  two  parties.  Yet  one  may  not  with 
Montet  (see  bibliography)  think  of  the  zealots  as  a 
combination  half  Pharisee  and  half  Sadducee.  They 
emphasized  the  theocratic  ideals  of  the  Pharisees 
and  then  pursued  these  to  their  extreme  consequen- 
ces. And  since  the  Sadduc  mentioned  above  may 
well  be  the  pupil  of  Shammai,  it  is  probable  that  this 
heathen-hating  school  contributed  ideas  as  well  as 
persons  to  the  zealots  of  the  Jewish  war.  Thus  is 
explained  the  proverbial  regard  of  the  zealots  for  the 
Sabbath  together  with  their  willingness  to  fight  on 
that  day  in  accordance  with  Shammai's  principles. 
Yet  one  must  not  identify  the  school  of  Shammai 
with  the  zealots,  who  allowed  to  obtrude  more  and 
more  the  national,  social,  and  material  in  place  of  the 
legal  and  theocratic. 

The  insurrection  provoked  by  Judas  and  Sadduc 
made  so  little  impression  that  a  decade  afterward 
Gamaliel  could  speak  as  is  reported  in  Acts  v.  37. 
But  there  were  consequences  which  appeared  after- 
ward in  Judas'  own  family,  since  two  sons  were  cru- 
cified by  the  procurator  Tiberius  Alexander.  Abor- 
tive attempts  were  made  to  carry  out  their  ideas  till 
the  times  of  Gessius  Florus,  when  open  insurrection 
broke  out,  and  then  was  affixed  the  name  zealots. 
The  historical  relationship  with  the  earlier  move- 


ment is  proved  by  the  connection  with  the  insor- 
rection  of  Menahem  the  son  of  Judas,  also  a  mac 
learned  in  the  law  (scribe),  and  some  of  his  nkr 
tions.  While  some  of  the  zealots  bdonged  to  iht 
business  class,  this  latter  was  generally  in  favor  d 
peace.  The  zealots  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the 
bandits  or  sicarii,  indeed  were  themselves  in  the 
later  Jewish  period  considered  as  identical  with 
them.  Their  fanatidsm  caused  them  to  be  dis- 
owned and  denounced  by  the  Pharisees  (Josephus* 
War,  rV.,  iii.  0).  But  even  in  these  times  thdr 
Pharisaic  origin  is  clear,  since  they  never  entered 
into  relationship  with  the  Sadducaic  priesthood 
while  something  is  evident  always  of  the  theocratic 
ideas  with  which  their  development  began,  whidi 
were  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament. 

(F.  SiKFFEBTt.) 
Bibxjoosapht:  J.  DerHibouTg.  Btmi  aur  Vkut,  et  la  ffSogro- 
phie  de  la  PaieaUne  d^aprU  lea  thalmuda,  pp.  237  sqq^ 
Paris,  1867;  J.  Wellhauaen*  Die  PhariaOer  und  die  Sod- 
ducAer,  pp.  22  Bqq.,  110  sqq..  Qreifswald.  1874;  H.  Gneti. 
Oeachiehte  der  Judlker,  vol.  iii.  passim,  Let]»ic,  1SS8: 
Scharer.  QeachichU,  i.  486-487,  573-^74.  617  sQq..  Eac 
transl.,  I.,  ii.  80-81,  177,  229;  Oppenhaim,  in  Lileratw- 
bUUt  dea  OrierUa,  1849,  ools.  289-292;  JE,  xiL  639-643: 
DCOt  ii.  846;  the  oommentaries  on  Matthew  at  x.  4,  and 
those  on  Mark  at  iii.  18;  the  histories  of  Isimel  which  deal 
with  the  period  of  the  Jewish  War.  The  Assumption  of 
Moses  (see  PsauDSPxaRAPBA,  6)  is  an  embodiment  of  tlw 
ideas  of  the  sealots. 

ZECHARIAH,  sec''a-rai'a. 

I.  The  Prophet.  The  Cloein«  Section  (13). 

n.  The  Book.  2.  Chaptexa  ix.-ziT. 

1.  C^iapters  i.-viii.  Chapten  ix.-xL  (f  1). 

Analysis  and  Contents  ($  1).  Chapten  xiL--xiv.  (}  2). 

Relation  to  Political  Events  Authoxship  (|  3). 

(S  2).  Isolated  Passages  (}  4). 

L  The  Prophet:  The  name  of  the  Prophet  Zech- 
ariah  occurs  several  times  in  the  book  called  after 
him  (i.  1,  7,  vii.  1,  8)  and  also  in  Ezra  v.  1,  vi.  14. 
Berechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo,  is  mentioned  as  his 
father,  wMle  he  himself  is  called  in  Elzra  v.  1,  vi.  14 
"  the  son  of  Iddo,"  these  passages  evidently  giving 
his  genealogy  in  abridged  form.  If  the  Iddo  alluded 
to  in  Neh.  xii.  A,  16  is  identical  with  the  father  of 
Zechariah,  the  prophet  was  of  a  priestly  family; 
the  statement  of  Ezra  that  he  was  active  at  the  same 
time  as  Haggai  under  Darius  Hystaspis  agrees  with 
the  dates  in  the  first  part  of  Uie  book,  which  in- 
cludes the  period  from  Nov.,  520,  to  Dec.,  518. 

n.  The  Book. — 1.  Chapten  l.-viU.:  The  book 
which  bears  the  name  of  Zechariah  consists  of  two 
principal  parts:    chaps,  i.-viii.  and  chaps.  ix.-xiv. 
1  ai  "^^^  divisions  are  so  sharply  defined 
and^    "that  each  must  be  treated  separately: 
Oontents.   ^^^  ^^'  containing  frequent  mention 
of  the  prophet's  name  and  numerous 
dates,  consists  of  a  short  introduction,  i.  1-^,  and  a 
series  of  visions,  i.  6-vi.  8,  with  an  addition,  vi.  9-15, 
and  a  discourse  regarding  the  continuance  of  the 
fasts,  chapters  vii.-viii.    The  introduction,  i.  1^, 
dated  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of 
Darius*  reign,  that  is,  Nov.,  520,  a  few  months  later 
than  Haggai's  first  discourse  (i.  1),  contains  a  solemn 
warning  not  to  follow  the  example  of  the  fathers 
who  would  not  listen  to  the  prophet's  admonitions 
and  therefore  had  to  be  forced  to  bdieve  in  the 
truth  of  the  prophetic  sayings  by  the  misfortunes 
that  befell  them.    Then  follows  a  series  of  eight 
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viflions,  akUfuIly  oombined.  The  date  at  the  begin- 
lung,  tJie  twenty-fourth  of  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  year  in  question  (Feb.,  519),  refers  undoubtedly 
to  fdl  the  visions.  The  theme  is  the  approaching 
deliverance  from  the  oppression  under  which  Israel 
suffers.  Israel's  oppressor,  the  world-power  Baby- 
lon, is  to  feel  the  divine  pimishment,  Israel  is  to  be 
delivered,  Yahweh's  temple  is  to  be  rebuilt,  and 
Zerubbabel  will  be  installed  as  a  secular  and  Joshua 
as  a  religious  ruler,  and  everything  that  delays  the 
period  of  salvation,  above  all,  the  people's  sin,  shall 
be  removed.  The  visions  are  in  the  main  easily 
understood,  but  there  are  some  obsciuities  in  the 
details,  resulting  doubtless  from  corruption  of  the 
text.  For  instance,  in  the  first  vision  (i.  8-17), 
Cwald  omits  the  words  "  riding  upon  a  red  horse," 
and  adds  a  horse  of  a  fourth  color  to  the  three  men- 
tioned later  on.  Part  of  the  fourth  vision  is  also 
somewhat  obscure.  It  is  stated  that  Joshua  and  his 
companions  (the  other  priests)  are  signs  that  God's 
promise  will  be  fulfilled.  This  promise  runs:  "  I 
will  bring  forth  my  servant  the  Branch ''  (cf.  Isa. 
xxiii.  5).  As  elsewhere  in  Zechariah  and  in  Haggai, 
the  messianic  hope  centers  about  Zerubbabel;  hard- 
ly any  other  person  can  be  meant  by  "  the  Branch." 
However,  in  this  case  the  words  "  I  will  bring  forth  " 
are  rather  strange,  since  Zerubbabel  was  then  in 
Jerusalem.  Previous  attempts  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem are  not  satisfactory  and  the  supposition  is  forced 
that  the  original  text,  which  alluded  to  Zerubbabel, 
was  later  revised  in  a  messianic  sense.  In  the 
eeventh  vision  v.  6  should  read  "  their  sin  "  instead 
of  "  their  resemblance  ";  this  sin  is  represented  as 
a  woman,  who  is  borne  in  a  closed  ephah-measure 
by  two  angels  to  Babylon.  The  idea  is,  therefore, 
that  Israel  is  to  be  purified  from  sin,  while  the  guilt 
and  its  consequent  punishment  shall  fall  upon 
Babylon. 

What  was  the  connection  between  these  visions 

and  the  contemporary  political  situation  in  western 

Ama?   Did  historical  events  induce  the  prophet  to 

expect  the  fall  of  Babylon;  or  was  he 

to  Poli^»a  ^^^®^<^  by  t^®  general  trend  of  pro- 

Evmits.  P^®^i<^  thought?  In  the  first  years  of 
Darius,  there  were  several  revolts, 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire. 
In  Babylon,  Nidintubal  assumed  the  name  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar and  sought  to  reestablish  the  Babylonian 
empire.  Darius,  indeed,  succeeded  in  crushing  this 
usurper  (Babylon  was  taken  between  Oct.,  521,  and 
Feb.,  520),  but  during  this  campaign  most  of  the 
other  provinces  rebelled,  especially  Media  and  Per- 
sia. While  Darius  marched  against  these  provinces, 
Babylon  revolted  anew,  under  another  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, but  in  519  the  city  was  again  taken,  and  by 
the  spring  of  that  year  the  other  revolts  had  been 
suppressed.  Syria  was  never  involved  in  these 
troubles.  It  might  be  conjectured  that  in  the  book 
of  Zechariah  Babylon  signifies  the  Persian  empire 
as  heir  to  the  Babylonian,  but  when  there  are  taken 
into  account  the  part  played  by  Cyrus  in  Deutero- 
Isaiah  as  the  conqueror  of  Babylon  and  the  depend- 
ence of  Zechariah  and  Haggai  upon  Deutero-Isaiah 
it  appears  that  the  prophets  of  ^e  time  still  saw  in 
Babylon  the  great  enemy  and  found  in  the  new 
hostilities  against  that  city  a  fulfilment  of  the  older 


prophecies.  Hence  they  did  not  see  in  Darius  an 
enemy  of  Israel,  but  rather  an  instrument  of  divine 
vengeance  who  would  bring  the  heathen  world  into 
subjection  to  Israel's  God  and  to  his  vicegerent 
Zerubbabel. 

The  recital  of  a  symbolical  action  of  the  prophet 

(vi.  9)  is  appended  to  the  visions.    Here  also  the 

text  appears  corrupt.    The  original  text  probably 

stated   that   the   prophet   was   com- 

Clo  inff    nianded  to  receive  from  four  Jews, 

Section.  ^^^  ^^  come  from  Babylon  to  Jeru- 
salem, gold  and  silver,  and  to  make 
thereof  a  crown  for  Zerubbabel;  for  the  latter  was 
to  complete  the  Temple  and  rule  as  king  in  perfect 
concord  with  the  high-priest  Joshua.  The  fact  that 
this  promise  was  not  fulfilled  led  to  the  changes  in 
the  text,  so  that  now  Joshua  takes  the  place  of 
Zerubbabel  and  the  crown  is  to  be  preserved  in  the 
Temple  for  a  future  time:  The  first  division  of  the 
book  closes  with  a  prophetic  discoiuse  (vii.-viii.), 
dated  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Darius  (i.e.,  Dec.,  518).  The  Temple 
was  nearly  completed  (Ezra  vi.  15)  and  the  question 
arose  whether  the  fasts  in  memory  of  the  downfall 
of  the  nation  should  be  continued;  as,  however,  the 
messianic  promise  of  the  previous  chapter  had  not 
been  fulfilled,  the  people  hesitated  to  abandon  their 
mourning.  Zechariah  declares  that  God  does  not 
require  fasting,  but  justice  and  neighborly  love,  and 
that  precisely  the  neglect  of  this  command  broiight 
destruction  upon  Israel;  he  then  proceeds  to  en- 
courage the  people  in  their  messianic  faith  by  the 
assurance  of  Yahweh's  love  and  of  the  coming  mes- 
sianic salvation.  The  present  time  is  the  turning- 
point;  a  great  change  will  take  place;  fasting  ^idll 
no  longer  be  necessary,  and  all  their  sorrow  will  be 
turned  to  joy. 

In  these  chapters  there  is  a  clear  picture  of  Zech- 
ariah. He  did  not  express  any  new  prophetic  ideas, 
but  only  repeated  those  of  his  great  predecessors; 
nevertheless,  he  grasped  those  ideas  in  all  their 
purity,  and  the  discoiuse  in  chaps,  vii.-viii.  must 
be  regarded  as  a  typical  specimen  of  prophetic 
preaching.  Although  both  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
were  disappointed  in  the  hopes  they  associated  with 
Zerubbabel,  their  importance  for  the  postexilic 
period  can  not  be  overestimated,  since  they  re- 
awakened the  faith  of  the  people  at  a  time  when  the 
latter  were  discouraged  and  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning the  messianic  hope.  A  new  element  in  an- 
gelology  appears  in  this  book,  namely,  the  inter- 
preting angel,  who  explains  the  visions  to  the 
prophet;  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  personify  the 
active  forces  as  is  shown  in  the  representation  of 
one  side  of  the  concept  of  justice  by  Satan. 

8.  Chapters  Ix.-xiT.:  In  the  second  division  the 
reader  enters  an  entirely  new  world.  The  name  of 
the  prophet  and  exact  dates  are  lacking,  instead 
there  exist  only  the  titles  ix.  1  and  xii.  1  with  the 
1    n«»     4.      peculiar  formula:  "  The  burden  of  the 

ijf  f^'"  word  of  the  Lord,"  which  appears  else- 
where  only  in  the  book  of  Malachi. 
There  are  no  direct  references  to  the  events  of  the 
years  520-518  and  the  whole  train  of  thought  is 
dissimilar.  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Phihstia  are  de- 
nounced, ix.  1-8;  Zion  is  to  rejoice  over  its  mes- 
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BBanic  king,  who  oomes  as  a  pious  and  humble  victor 
to  govern  the  old  extent  of  the  land  of  Israel  in  un- 
disturbed peace  (9-10);  the  exiled  Israelites  are  to 
return  to  their  homes  (1 1-12) ;  God  arms  Judah  and 
Ephraim  and  allows  them  to  massacre  "  the  sons 
of  Yawan  "  (the  Greeks;  13-15),  and  the  Israelites 
then  enjoy  the  messianic  glory  in  their  land  (16-17). 
God's  wrath  is  directed  against  the  wicked  shep- 
herds of  Judah  to  whom  he  will  give  leaders  "  out  of 
him/'  meaning  from  Judah;  with  God's  help  Judah 
and  Joseph  (Ephraim)  will  conquer  their  enemies 
and  return  to  their  homes  (x.  5,  6)  while  Egypt  and 
Assyria  will  be  humbled.  In  xi.  4-17  there  is  a 
peculiar  narration  wherein  the  prophet  himself  is 
made  to  impersonate  the  fortimes  of  his  people. 
He  is  to  become  the  shepherd  of  the  sacred  flock, 
the  buyers  and  sellers  of  which  think  only  of  their 
own  enrichment  while  the  shepherds  neglect  their 
charge.  As  shepherd  he'  takes  two  staves,  "  wel- 
fare "  and  "  union  "  (A.V.,  "  beauty  "  and  "  bands  ") 
to  protect  the  people.  In  the  course  of  a  month  he 
removes  the  three  shepherds;  but  the  flock  becomes 
unfriendly  and  he  decides  to  resign  his  office.  He 
breaks  his  staff  ''  welfare,"  whereby  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  other  nations  is  dissolved. 
The  owners  of  the  flock  show  their  contempt  by 
paying  him  thirty  shekels,  the  wages  of  a  slave;  at 
God's  oonmiand  he  casts  this  sum  into  the  temple 
treasury  (according  to  the  Aramaic  version;  A.  V., 
''  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  ").  This 
clearly  shows  that  the  insult  was  noted  and  that  it 
was  to  be  reckoned  against  the  owners  of  the  flock. 
Thereupon  the  prophet  breaks  his  staff  ''  union  " 
so  that  the  brotherhood  of  Judah  and  Israel  is  des- 
troyed; only  a  third  of  the  flock  is  spared,  but  the 
remnant  will  be  recognized  by  God  as  his  people 
(xiii.  7-9). 

In  xii.  1-xiii.  6  it  appears  that  Jerusalem  is  now 

attacked  by  the  whole  heathen  world,   but  the 

heathen  nations  themselves  are  des- 

xll  odv'*  ^'^y®^  *°<^  Jeiiisalem  is  not  captured. 
Chap.  xiv.  describes  anew  the  last 
battle  for  Jerusalem,  with  the  singular  discrepancy, 
however,  that  the  city  is  first  taken  and  plundered 
before  the  judgment  of  God  overtakes  the  heathen. 
God,  surrounded  by  his  angels,  appears  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  which  is  rent  by  an  earthquake.  Now  be- 
gins the  messianic  age,  which  is  like  a  perpetual  day 
without  cold  or  burning  heat.  The  outlines  of  the 
land  are  changed,  it  becomes  an  immense  plain 
above  which  rises  Jerusalem  alone;  ever-flowing 
streams  issue  from  the  city  and  run  toward  the  east 
and  the  west.  Those  heathen  who  have  survived 
the  dreadful  defeat  recognize  Yahweh's  rule  and  come 
yearly  to  Jerusalem  for  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

For  a  long  time  these  chapters  were  believed  to 
be  by  the  same  hand  as  chapters  i.-viii. ;  it  was  only 
8  Author-  ^®  citation  of  Zech.  xi.  12-13  in  Matt, 
•hip.  "  ^°^'  ^10  **  *  word  of  Jeremiah  that 
gave  rise  to  a  different  view.  Joseph 
Mede,  in  Dissertationum  ecdesiaaticarum  triga  (Lon- 
don, 1653),  conjectured  that  chaps,  ix.-xi.  were  by 
Jeremiah.  This  h3rpothe8i8,  although  valueless,  led 
to  a  closer  study  of  the  book  and  at  the  present  time 
but  few  critics  attribute  chaps,  ix.-xiv.  to  Zechsr 
riah.    Indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  the 
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same  author  could  have  written  i.-viiL  and  i3c-xiv. 
The  marked  characteristics  of  the  eariier  cfa^yten 
are  lacking  in  the  later,  and  the  political  aitttatioo, 
as  well  as  the  prophetic  quality,  is  totally  unlike. 
Of  these  chapters,  xii.-xiv.  (excepting  xiii.  7-9)  ap- 
pear to  constitute  a  typical  specimen  of  the  deutero- 
prophetic  literature.  A  conclusive  proof  of  the  late 
composition  of  this  section  is  the  annoimoement  of 
the  cessation  of  prophecy' (xiii.  2-3),  since  this  in- 
dicates a  period  when  the  prophets  who  appeared 
in  public  (not  purely  literary  prophets  like  the 
author)  were  degenerate  and  deodvers;  that  is,  a 
period  when  literary  study  had  iak&i  the  place  of 
immediate  prophetic  inspiration.  It  is,  however, 
unlikely  that  xii.  1-xiii.  6  is  by  the  same  hand  as 
xiv.,  especially  since  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  in  xiv.,  while  the  contrary  is  stated  in  xii. 

Strange  to  say,  the  portions  ix.  1-ix.  17  and  xiii. 
7-9  are  thought  by  some  critics  to  constitute  one 
of  the  earliest  prophetic  writings  (from  the  period 
before  722  B.C.),  while  others  place  this  section  in 
the  second  century  B.C.    In  x.  6-9  the 
departure  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  and 
in  ix.   11  that  of  the   ^riiole   people, 
is  assumed  as  having  already  taken  place.    A  still 
more  important  point  is  that  in  ix.  13,  "  the  sons 
of  Yawan,"  that  is  the  Greeks,  appear  as  enemies 
whose  destruction  marks  the  beginning  of  the  mes- 
sianic era.    This  can  signify  only  that  the  Greeks 
were  then  a  world-power  and  that  this  verse  was 
written  after  the  appearance  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  is  true  that  the  mention  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  as 
the  two  great  world-powers  recalls  Hosea  (cf .  viii. 
13,  ix.  3-6);  but  this  name  may  just  as  well  signify 
the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidas  (cf.  also  Isa.  xxvii. 
13),  since  in  later  prophetic  writings  designations 
from  the  older  prophets  are  freely  ads^ted  to  con- 
temporary conditions.     The  repeated  mention  of 
Ephraim  alongside  of  Judah  is  more  significant,  but 
not  decisive;  for  in  x.  6  sqq.  it  appears  that  Ephraim 
must  first  return  from  captivity.    The  conclusion 
therefore  follows  that  some  passages  in  chaps,  ix.- 
X.  belong  to  the  Greek  period,  while  nothing  cer- 
tainly proves  that  the  remainder  is  of  earlier  date. 
Chap,  xi.,  with  its  continuation  xiii.  7-9,  offers  much 
greater  difficulties.*  Kuenen  and  others  have  rightly 
asserted  that  the  words  ''  to  break  the  brotherhood 
between  Judah  and  Israel "  are  incompatible  with 
a  poetexilic  origin.    It  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
condition  of  the  Ephraimitic  kingdom  under  Pekah, 
when  the  Ephraimites  in  alliance  with  the  Arameans 
attacked  Judah,  suits  this  perfectly.    The  shepherds 
killed  within  a  month  (verse  8)  might  then  be  ex- 
plained by  the  murders  of  Zechariah  and  ShaUum 
(II  Kings  XV.  8,  13).    However,  the  designation  of 
an  Ephraimitic  king  as  **  the  man  that  is  my  fd- 
low,"  xiii.  7,  would  be  strange.    Two  Septuagint 
manuscripts  read  Israel  instead  of  Jerusalem  in 
verse  14,  and  in  this  case  the  text  would  refer  to 
confficte  between  the  capital  and  the  rest  of  the 
country;   while  these  can  not  be  proved,  they  are 
quite  possible  in  the  Greek  period  (cf.  also  xii.  7), 
so  that  this  chapter  might  also  be  referred  to  that 
epoch.    Any  satisfactory  result  as  to  chapter  xi.  is 
therefore  impossible,  but  this  has  nothkig  to  do 
with  the  date  of  the  other  chapters,  since  it  can  not 
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be  proved  that  they  are  by  the  same  writer.  Thus 
it  appears  probable  that  Zech.  ix.~xiy.  is  compoeed  of 
at  least  four  prophetic  writings  or  fragments,  of 
which  chapters  ix.,  x.,  and  xii.-xiv.  at  least  belong 
to  a  late  time;  the  former  probably  to  the  Greek 
and  the  latter  to  either  the  Persian  or  the  Greek 
period.  (F.  Buhl.) 

Bibuoobapht:  For  questions  of  introduotion  reeouxae  is 
to  be  had  to  the  works  named  in  and  under  Bibucal  In- 
TBODUcnoN;  also:  E.  W.  HengstenberKt  DiaMertationa  on 
the  Oenuinensaa  of  Danid  and  the  Integrity  of  Zechariaht 
New  York,  1868;  E.  F.  J.  von  Ortenbexs.  Die  Bettand- 
theUe  dee  Buehee  Saeharja,  Gotha,  1860;  B.  Stade.  in 
ZATW,  i  (1881).  1  sqq..  ii  (1882),  151  sqq.,  275  aqq.; 
C.  H.  H.  Wright.  Zechariah  and  hie  Propheciee  ...  in 
Relation  to  Modem  CrUiciem,  London.  1879  (holds  to  the 
unity  of  the  book);  W.  St&rk,  Untereuchvngen  iOter  die 
Compoeition  tmd  AhfaeeungeteU  von  Zaeh  ^14*  Halle. 
1801;  B.  Blake.  How  to  Read  the  PropheU,  part  1.  New 
York.  1802;  G.  K.  Gratsmaeher,  UnUreuchvng  Hber  den 
Urwprung  der  in  Zaeh.  ix,-xiv.  voriieoenden  PropheHen, 
Heidelbexs.  1802;  N.  J.  Rubinkam.  Second  Pari  of  .  .  , 
Zechariah,  Basel.  1802;  W.  H.  Koeters.  WiderherwteUvng 
Feraele,  Heidelberg.  1805;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Jeu/ith  Rdioioue 
Life  after  the  Exile,  New  York.  1808;  £.  Sellin.  Stvdien 
Mur  Sntetdiungegeechichte  der  jiUHechen  Oemeindet  ii.  63 
sqq..  Leipsio,  1000;  J.  Boehmer.  in  NKZ,  1001.  pp.  717 
sqq.;  A.  van  Hoonaoker,  in  Revtte  Inbligue,  1002.  pp.  161 
sqq.;  J.  W.  Rothstein,  Die  Nachtgeeiehte  dee  Saeharja. 
Studien  gtar  Saeharjaprophetie  und  eur  jUdieehen  Oeeehiehte 
im  1.  naehezilieehen  Jahrhundert,  Leipsic.  1010;  Smith. 
Prophete;  DB,  iv.  067<-070;  SB,  iv.  5300-05;  JE,  ziL 
645-647. 

Commentaries  are:  J.  D.  F.  Burger,  Stttdee  exSffM^uee 
et  critiquee  aur  U  prophite  Zacharie,  Strasburg*  1841;  J. 
Galvin,  Eng.  transL.  in  Minor  Prophele,  5  vols.,  Edinburgh. 
1846-40;  T.  V.  Moore.  The  PropheU  of  the  ReetoraHon, 
New  York.  1856;  W.  Neumann.  Stuttgart,  1860;  A. 
K6hler.  2  vols..  Eriangen.  1861-63;  R.  Wanilaw,  in  Poe- 
thtanoue  Worke,  vol.  vii.,  Edinburgh.  1862;  L.  Reinke. 
Monster.  1864;  H.  Cowlee.  Minor  Prophete,  New  York. 
1866;  £.  HenderBon,  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophete, 
new  ed..  Andover.  1868;  C.  F.  Keil.  Edinburgh.  1868; 
E.  B.  Pusey»  The  Minor  Prophete,  new  ed..  Oxford.  1877. 
New  York.  1886;  C.  J.  Bredenkamp.  Eriangen.  1870; 
W.  J.  Deane,  in  Pulpit  Commentary,  New  York.  1880;  H. 
Ewald.  Commentary  on  the  Prophete,  vol.  v..  London.  1881; 
£.  Q.  King,  The  Yalkvt  on  Zechariah,  Cambridge.  1882; 
J.  van  Eaton.  Sxpoeitory  .  .  .  Lecturee  on  .  .  ,  Zech- 
ariah, Pittsburg,  1883;  W.  L.  Alexander.  Zechariah, 
hie  Vieione  and  WaminQe,  London.  1885;  T.  T.  Perowne. 
in  Cambridge  Bible,  New  York.  1888;  S.  Lasserre.  Montau- 
ban.  1801;  C.  von  Orelli,  The  Twelve  Minor  PropheU, 
New  York,  1803*  G.  A.  Smith,  in  Bzpoeilor^e  Bible,  Lon- 
don, 1806-07;  K.  Marti,  Freiburg,  1802,  and  TQbingen, 
1004. 

ZEDEKIAH,  zed^e-koi'a:  Nineteenth  and  last 
king  of  Judah  (597-n586)|  son  of  Josiah,  sucoessor 
of  Jehoiachin.  By  the  sudden  death  of  Josiah  his 
sons  Jehoahas  and  then  Jehoiakim  (qq.v.)  came  to 
the  throne,  the  last  named,  at  first  a  vassal  of  Egypt 
and  later  of  Babylonia,  revolting  from  Babylonia  and 
bringing  about  the  interference  of  the  Babylonian 
king.  His  successor  was  his  son  Jehoiachin  (q.v.), 
who  with  a  number  of  his  subjects  was  deported  to 
Babylon,  while  his  unde  Zedekiah  was  niade  king 
in  his  place.  In  other  circumstances  Zedekiah  might 
have  made  a  good  king,  but  the  situation  was  too 
difficult  for  him  to  control.  He  lacked  the  firmness 
of  will  and  the  courage  to  restrain  the  fanatical  ele- 
ments among  his  people,  especially  those  which 
cpunseled  attempts  at  national  independence.  The 
diplomacy  of  Egypt,  perhaps  intensified  by  a  change 
of  rulers  there,  and  the  unrest  of  the  neighboring 
states  induced  a  tentative  revolt  from  Babylonian 
vaasaUge,  on  account  of  which  Zedekiah  was  com- 


pelled to  journey  to  Babylon,  where  he  seems  to 
have  conciliated  Nebuchadrezzar.  When  Hophra 
came  to  the  throne  in  Egypt,  a  false  patriotism  In 
Judah  brought  about  revolt  in  Judah  from  Babylon 
in  588,  and  in  587  Nebuchadrezzar  began  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  Relief  seemed  about  to  come  from 
Hophra,  and  the  siege  was  raised  for  a  brief  time, 
only  to  be  renewed;  the  wall  was  breached,  and 
Zedekiah  tried  to  escape,  getting  as  far  as  Jericho, 
when  he  was  captured  and  taken  before  Nebuchad- 
rezzar at  Riblah;  his  sons  were  slain  before  his  eyes, 
he  was  then  blinded  and  carried  in  chains  to  Baby- 
lon, where  he  died  in  prison.  (R.  KrrrBL.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  literature  on  the  period  as  given  under 
Ahab;  and  Isbail,  Hibtobt  op;  and  the  articlee  in  the 
Bible  dlotionariee. 

ZEISBERGER,  DAVID:  Moravian  missionary 
to  the  American  Indians;  b.  at  Zauchenthal  (a  ham- 
let in  Moravia)  Apr.  11,  1721;  d.  at  Goshen,  O., 
Nov.  17,  1808.  When  he  was  five  years  old,  his 
parents  fled  with  him  to  Hermhut,  and  in  this 
Moravian  center  he  received  his  first  training.  He 
was  then  sent,  after  his  father  and  mother  had  al- 
ready emigrated  to  Georgia,  to  the  Moravian  set- 
tlement of  Herrendyk,  Holland,  but  the  discipline 
was  so  stem  that  he  ran  away  to  England,  where 
Oglethorpe  assisted  him  to  rejoin  his  parents  in 
Georgia.  With  his  brother  Moravians  he  left 
Georgia  in  1740  and  was  one  of  those  who  built  the 
Pennsylvania  towns  of  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem. 
In  1743  he  was  designated  a  member  of  the  escort 
to  accompany  Count  Zinzendorf  on  Ms  return  to 
Europe,  nor  was  it  until  just  before  the  ship  sailed 
that  his  unwillingness  to  leave  America  became 
manifest,  and  he  was  permitted  to  remain.  Soon 
afterward  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  American  Indians,  and  from  1745 
imtil  1807  he  labored  imceasingly  in  this  cause. 
Studying  first  Delaware  and  Onondaga,  he  later 
acquired  Mohican,  Monsey,  and  Chippewa.  His 
initial  work  was  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  and  Onondaga, 
N.  Y.  (1745-50),  and  after  a  visit  to  Europe  in  bcH 
half  of  his  mission,  he  returned  to  Onondaga  in  1751, 
but  was  forced  by  the  outbreak  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  to  return  to  Bethlehem,  though  he  was 
a  sachem  and  keeper  of  records  to  the  Six  Nations 
and  an  adopted  member  of  the  Monsey  tribe.  In 
1755-62  he  was  largely  employed  in  work  among  the 
Connecticut  Indians,  and  during  the  war  with  Pon- 
tiac  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Wyalusing,  Pa.,  on  the  close  of 
hostilities.  He  established  a  Monsey  mission  on 
the  Alleghany  River  in  1767,  and  in  1770  oonunenced 
the  building  of  the  town  of  Friedenstadt  on  the 
Beaver.  In  1772  he  organized  a  mission  on  the 
Muskingum,  in  Ohio,  and  during  the  American 
Revolution  it  was  mainly  his  influence  that  kept 
the  Delawares  from  joining  the  British  side.  The 
Wyandottes,  in  revenge,  broke  up  Zeisberger's  mis- 
sion in  1781,  and  he  and  his  fellow  missionaries  were 
tried  at  Detroit  as  American  spies,  but  were  ao- 
quitted.  In  the  year  following  nearly  a  hundred 
Christian  Indians  were  massacred  by  settlers  at 
GnadenhQtten,  one  of  the  many  missions  that  Zaia- 
berger  founded,  and  he  then  led  the  remnant  to  the 
Clinton  River,  Mich.,  and  thence  to  New  Salemi 
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O.  (1787),  and  to  his  new  settlement  of  Fairfield, 
Ont.  (1791).  In  1789  he  was  at  last  able  to  bring 
back  a  part  of  his  Indians  to  the  Tuscarawas  Valley, 
O.,  where  Congress  granted  them  a  large  tract  of 
land,  and  there  he  founded  his  last  settlement, 
Qoahen,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Among  all  the  non-Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
to  the  American  Indians  Zeisberger  deserves  a  fore- 
most place.  Though  almost  none  of  the  settlements 
foimded  by  him  survived  him,  and  although  the 
inmiediate  results  of  his  work  were  small,  yet  his 
devotion  to  his  cause  was  unsurpassed  and  his  in- 
fluence on  his  wards  by  no  means  ended  with  his 
death.  His  works  thus  far  published  are  Ddavxire 
Indian  and  English  Spelling-Book  (Philadelphia, 
1776);  CoQeeHon  of  Hymns  for  the  Christian  Indians 
(in  Delaware;  1803);  Sermons  to  Children  (in  Dela- 
ware; 1803);  History  of  our  Lord  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ 
(Delaware  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  translated 
from  S.  lieberkOhn's  harmony;  1821);  Diary,  1781- 
1798  (transl.  E.  F.  Bliss,  2  vols.,  Cincinnati,  1885); 
Indian  Dictionary,  English,  German,  Iroquois  [Onon- 
daga] and  Algonquin  [Delaware]  (ed.  E.  N.  Hors- 
foid,  Cambridge,  1887);  Essay  of  an  Onondaga 
Orammar  (Philadelphia,  1888);  and  History  of  North 
American  Indians  (ed.  A.  B.  Hulbert  and  W.  N. 
Schwarze,  Columbus,  O.,  1910).  Some  of  his  most 
important  works  still  remain  unedited,  e.g.,  his 
**  German  and  Onondaga  Lexicon  "  (in  7  vols.)  and 
his  "  Delaware  Grammar,''  the  manuscripts  b&xkg 
preserved  partly  in  the  library  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia  and  partly  in 
the  library  of  Harvard  University. 

BiBUoaRAFHT.*  C.  Q.  Blumhardt,  Vie  de  David  ZeiAerger, 
NeuchAtel,  1844;  J.  J.  Heim,  David  Zeiiberger,  Bielefeld, 
1840;  E.  De  Schweinits,  Life  and  Timte  of  David  Zeie- 
hertfer,  Philadelphia.  1838,  reinue,  1870;  H.  Rdmer,  Die 
Indianer  und  ihr  Freund  David  Zeieberger,  QQtenloh, 
1890;  J.  Qninewald,  David  Zeiebergert  2d  ed.,  Niesky, 
1896;  P.  Bteiner,  David  Zeieberger,  Baoel,  1906. 

ZELL,  tsel,  MATTHAEUS  and  KATHARIITA: 
German  Reformer  and  first  Evangelical  preacher 
at  Strasburg,  and  his  wife.  Matthaus  was  bom  at 
Kiusersb^rg  (98  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart)  Sept.  21, 1477; 
d.  at  Strasburg  Jan.  9,  1548.  He  studied  at  Mainz, 
Erfurt,  and  Freiburg  (M.A.,  1605;  Th.B.,  1509), 
and  in  1511  began  to  lecture  at  Freiburg,  where  he 
became  rector  in  1517.  In  1518  he  was  called  as 
minister  to  the  cathedral  at  Strasbiirg.  In  1521  he 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  and 
began  to  preach  in  an  Evangelical  spirit.  Against 
the  attacks  of  priests  and  monks  people  and  magis- 
tracy protected  him,  while  to  the  bishop's  written 
attacks  he  replied  in  ChrisUichen  Veranlwortung 
(1523) — ^the  first  historical  work  dealing  with  the 
Reformation  in  Alsace.  In  Strasburg  the  Reforma- 
tion went  forward,  priests  married,  and  Zell  himself 
took  a  wife  in  that  year.  When  a  few  months  later 
the  bishop  banned  married  priests,  Zell  answered 
in  his  AppeUatio  sacerdotum  maritorum  (1524). 
He  was  disinclined  to  theological  dialectic  and  dog- 
matic formulation,  was  not  in  the  strict  sense  a 
scholar  nor  was  he  a  politician,  and  severe  discipline 
did  not  accord  with  his  ideas.  Through  this  he  was 
enabled  to  avoid  the  strifes  into  which  many  of  the 
Reformers  fell.  His  plan  of  life  and  his  Christianity 
were  inmple,  he  was  a  friend  of  and  beloved  by  the 


people,  dealing  kindly  even  with  the  Anabaptiats. 
His  interests  covered  more  than  his  own  city,  aod 
his  judgments  were  always  in  the  interesta  of  peace. 
He  was  especiaUy  interested  in  Ghristian  edacatkn, 
and  issued  various  writings  in  dialogue  form,  col- 
lected in  Frag  und  Antwort  (1536). 

His  wife,  Katharina,  outlived  him,  and  was  known 
as  the  benefactress  of  the  poor,  espedaOy  of  those 
who  were  fugitives  for  the  sake  of  their  rdigioD. 
Indeed,  the  pastor's  house  became  in  miniature 
what  Strasburg  was  in  a  larger  sense,  the  refuse  d 
the  persecuted.  Eatharina's  activity  was  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  deeds  of  charity;  she  had  ability 
both  in  discourse  and  with  her  pen.  She  was  well 
read  in  theology.  In  the  early  years  of  her  married 
life  (1524)  she  wrote  a  reply  to  the  bishop  in  de- 
fense of  her  husband,  and  the  same  year  wrote  a 
consolatory  tract  to  the  Evangeliod  women  of 
Kenzingen.  In  1534  she  issued  with  a  preface  an 
extract  from  the  hymn-book  of  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren, and  had  this  published  in  parts  so  that  it  mi^it 
be  within  reach  of  the  very  poor.  She  also  iaenied 
an  explanation  of  two  psalms  and  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  She  carried  on  a  versatile  correspondenoe 
with  such  Reformers  as  Blaurer,  Fagius,  Butser, 
Pellican,  and  even  with  Luther.  Her  charitable 
labors  she  continued  till  her  death  in  1562. 

(JoaANNXB  FiCKER.) 
Bibuoobapht:  Tliere  are  biographies  by:  M.  Adam,  Vit^ 
Gertnanonan  theologarwn,  pp.  189-102.  Httdelbeis.  1620; 
F.  Unselt.  Stnaburg.  1854;  E.  and  E.  Haag.  La  Franee 
VToUetatUe,  ix.  665-558,  Paris,  1859;  £.  Lebr,  Paria,  1861; 
I.  Walther,  Strasbuig,  1864;  A.  Eriehsaa,  Strasbuis. 
1878;  and  in  ADB,  zlv.  17-18.  Consait  farther,  besides 
works  on  the  Reformation:  A.  Jung,  fieiCrO^s  s»  dcr  Ge- 
eehiehte  der  ReformaJtioH,  iL  28  sqq.,  169  sqq.,  174  sqq., 
Strasburg,  1880;  T.  W.  R6hrich,  GeathidtU  der  R^armta- 
Hon  m  Eleaae,  Strasburg,  1880-82;  idem,  Mitlk€ihiM9€n 
ane  der  Geeckichie  der  eeangdiacken  Kirdu  dee  Blaanee,  SL 
84-164,  ib.  1866;  J.  W.  Baum,  Coptio  und  BnUer,  pp.  196 
sqq.,  EHberfeld,  1860;  A.  Ernst  and  J.  Adam,  KaUehtU- 
etike  Geeekiehte  dee  Eleaeeet  Ms  tar  Reeeimtiom,  pp.  72-9C» 
Strasburg,  1897. 

ZELLER,  tsel'er,  CHRISTIAN  UKIHklCH:  Ger- 
man educator;  b.  at  the  village  of  Entringen  (18  m. 
S.W.  of  Stuttgart)  Mar.  29, 1779;  d.  at  Beuggen  (12 
m.  e.  of  Bssel)  May  18, 18(30.  He  recdved  his  early 
education  in  the  institutions  of  Ludwigsbuig,  and 
when  eighteen  entered  the  University  of  Ttlbingen, 
his  father's  desire  being  that  he  should  study  law, 
though  his  own  heart  was  already  turned  to  the 
teaching  profession;  in  1801  he  began  to  teach 
privately  at  Augsburg,  showing  signs  of  genius  in 
this  direction.  He  was  besought  to  found  a  private 
school  at  St.  Gall  in  1803,  where  he  stayed  till  1809; 
he  had  charge  of  schools  in  the  district  about  Zo- 
fingen,  1809-20;  and  in  1820  he  was  called  to  the 
charge  of  the  institution  at  Beuggen  devoted  to  the 
care  of  neglected  children,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Under  his  care  that  institution  became 
the  model  for  its  class,  a  pattern  exhibition  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropic  work.  In  this  work  he  was  ably 
assisted  by  his  wife  and  later  by  his  sons.  In  con- 
nection with  it  he  developed  a  literary  activity 
which  has  had  permanent  effects.  He  edited  the 
periodical  MonalshlSUem  aw  Beuggen;  and  pub- 
lished Lehren  der  Erfakrung  far  chrisUiehe  Landr 
und  ArmenschuUehrer  (Basel,  1827),  containing  a 
system  of  pedagogy  which  gathered  up  all  that  was 
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best  in  the  methods  then  available;  O&Uliche  Ant- 
vxyrten  avf  menachliche  Pragen  (Basel,  1840);  Ueber 
Kleinkinderpflege  (1840);  Ktarze  Sedenlekre,  gegrHnr 
det  avf  Sckr^t  und  Erfahmng  (Calw,  1846).  All  of 
these  passed  throiigh  numerous  editions.  ZSeller 
was  also  a  contributor  of  worthy  hymns  to  the 
hymnalsy  some  of  them  among  the  best  loved  of  the 
Church;  worthy  of  mention  are:  "  Grott  bei  mir  an 
jedem  Orte,"  Eng.  transl.  by  Mrs.  Findlater,  "  My 
God  with  me  in  every  place  ";  and  "  Treuer  Hei- 
land,  wir  sind  hier/'  Ekig.  transl.,  ".Savior,  here  to 
Thee  we  come."  Among  the  praises  which  his  per- 
sonality merited  was  that  given  to  his  simplicity, 
it  being  sud  of  him  that  he  "  always  remained  a 
httle  one,''  with  the  humility  of  a  child. 

(C.  VON  PALMBR.t) 

Bibuooraphy:  LIv«t  are  by  H.  Thieraeh,  2  voIb.,  Bud, 
1876;  E.  Zeller,  Basel,  1899,  and  Berlin,  1900;  and  T. 
SehGUy,  Baael,  1901.  Consult  alio  Julian,  Hymnologif, 
p.  1800. 

ZEND-AVESTA    See  Zoroaoter,  Zoroabtrian- 

ISM. 

ZEND  FOLK. 

Soppooed  Souree  and  Relation  to  Fteemaaonry  (|  1). 

EMablishment  in  America  (S  2). 

Tenets  of  Maadaznan  (S  8). 

Outward  Life  and  Sacred  Texts  (S  4)> 

Attitude  toward  Sdenee  (|  6). 

liturgy  and  Organization  (|  6). 

[The  Zend  Folk  fonn  a  sect,  termed  by  its  adher- 
ents Mazdaznan,  which  purports  to  be  founded  on 
the  teachings  of  Zoroastrianism  (see  Zoroaster, 
Zoroastrianism)].  They  explain  their  name  Maz- 
daznan  from  the  [alleged]  Avestan  Af ouwio-znan,  Maz 
being  held  to  mean  "  great,  master,"  da  ''  to  think, 
knowledge,"  and  znarif  or  yoznan,  as  "  worshipful, 
to  be  worshiped,"  the  consequent  meaning  of  the 
compound  being  "master  thoiight"  or  "thought 
that  masters."  Mazdaznan  is  maintained  by  its 
followers  to  have  risen  to  notice  in  Europe  and 
America  after  the  return  of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  in 
1762,  from  Surat,  India,  where  he  had 
z.  Supposed  made  the  first  translation  of  the  frag- 
Source  and  mentary  writings  of  the  Avesta  of  the 
Relation  Zarathushtrian  religion,  with  the  help 
to  Free-  of  Dastur  Darab.  About  eighty  years 
masonry,  after  the  Mohammedan  invasion  a 
large  nimiber  of  Zarathushtrian  fugi- 
tives left  Persia  and  settled  in  India,  where  they  have 
since  hved  peacefully,  having  guaorded  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  monotheistic  faith,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Bactria,  whence,  many  centuries  be- 
fore, Mazdaism  had  been  spread  throughout  Asia 
by  the  missionaries  of  Zarathushtra,  who  was  held 
to  have  communed  with  Mazda  on  the  mountain  of 
the  "  holy  Questions,"  where  the  faith  which  was 
to  bear  his  name  was  revealed  to  him.  It  is  further 
maintained  by  the  followers  of  Mazdaznan  that  the 
Freemasons  (q.v.),  who  sprang  up  in  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  drew  most 
liberally  from  the  Zarathushtrian  ritual  after  the 
return  of  Anquetil,  and  they  accordingly  hold  that 
freemasonry  is  indebted  to  the  Zarathushtrian,  or 
Parsee,  reli^on  for  most  of  its  mystic  ceremonies, 
various  points  of  striking  resemblance  being  alleged 
to  exist  between  the  two  ss^stems.  Among  these 
are  ablution,  the  acacia,  the  all-seeing  eye,  the 


apron,  the  cock,  the  ear  of  com,  the  annual  feast, 
the  sacred  niunbers  three,  five,  and  nine,  the  rifl^t 
hand,  the  thirty-third  degree,  the  white  color,  and 
the  six  periods. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy 
attempts  were  made  in  Germany,  France,  RusEda, 
and  America  to  introduce  Zarathiishtrian  teachings 
from  England  imder  various  names,  and  even  with- 
out special  names,  the  result  being  the  establishment 
of  manifold  occult  schools  and  new-thought  cults. 
In  1890  Dr.  Otoman  Zar-Adusht  Hanish  formed  the 
first  Mazdaznan  Peace  Outer  in  America,  giving 
due  credit  to  the  source  of  his  teachings.  In  1899 
he  organized  his  movement  for  the 

a.  Estab-   more  effectual  spread  of  the  "  message 
lishment  in  of  peace,"   and    established  perma- 

America.  nent  headquarters  in  Chicago,  where 
there  is  a  magnificent  temple  of  the 
cult.  The  Mazdaznan  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try style  themselves  "  associates  of  God,"  having 
formed  a  "  society  of  collective  thought."  In  Jan., 
1902,  their  first  monthly  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Sunworahiper  (now  Mazdaznan)  ^  and  at  Christmas, 
1905,  a  provisional  tribunal  was  instituted  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  At  Christmas,  1909,  the  move- 
ment was  reorganized  with  a  Tribunal  of  Three,  a 
Olestial  Twelve,  and  a  Terrestrial  Twelve,  which 
constitute  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Mazdaznan 
Association.  They  consider  themselves  merely  mes- 
sengers of  peace,  and  their  organization  simply  as  a 
mission  of  peace  to  give  to  every  soul,  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  the  times,  its  full  due  and 
rightful  portion  of  gratitude.  The  institution  may 
be  termed  piuely  educational,  and  without  obliga- 
tions. Ail  applications  for  membership  must  be 
voluntary  and  free  from  suggestion  or  influence. 
The  membership  is  divided  into  three  classes:  asso- 
ciates, friends,  and  fellows. 

Mazdaznan  recognizes  the  Bibles  of  all  races  as 
inspired,  and  regards  the  Avesta  as  the  key  to  all 
final  interpretations.  The  teaching  is  monotheistic 
in  principle  and  pantheistic  in  application.  All  great 
men  and  women,  irrespective  of  nationality  and 
creed,  are  regarded  as  incarnations  of  the  "  will  of 
the  Lord  "  and  of  the  ''  law  of  holiness,"  and  re- 
spect and  homage  are  paid  to  one  and  all  of  them. 
The  sect  holds  that  man  takes  up  where 

3.  Tenets  spirit  leaves  off,  and  is  incarnated  "  to 
of  reclaim  the  earth,  to  turn  the  deserts 
Mazdaznan.  into  a  paradise,  a  paradise  most  suit- 
able unto  Gkxl  and  his  associates  to 
dwell  therein."  It  considers  the  body  of  man  to  be 
the  temple  of  the  living  God,  and,  by  breathing  the 
formula  of  "  a  prayer  on  the  breath,"  man  awakens 
to  his  higher  consciousness  of  a  living  soul,  endowed 
with  the  attributes  of  Mazda.  Throiigh  a  systematic 
method  of  religious  health  exercises,  fasting,  chas- 
tisement, and  diet,  Mazdaznan  proposes  to  eradi- 
cate all  prenatal  influences  and  error  of  ancestral 
relations.  Three  methods  of  healing  are  recognized : 
the  knife,  medicine,  and  prayer,  but  for  their  fol- 
lowers they  stress  "  prayer  on  the  breath  "  (Vendi- 
dad,  vii.  44,  xx.  11-12;  Confession,  xv.;  DedaroHon^ 
xix.;  James  v.  15-16). 

The  followers  of  this  cult  are  considered  to  be 
admirable  culinarists  and  dietarians,  while  they  also 
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manifeit  great  endunnoe,  many  of  their  leading 
adherentfl  having  lived  without  food  for  fifty-four 
daya.  They  obeisrve  the  commands  of  the  Vendi* 
dad  and  of  Genesis,  and  consequently  hold  strictly 
to  vegetarianism  (Vendidadf  v.  19-20); 

4.  Outward  Gen.  i.  2^-30).   In  their  public  life  they 
Life  and    are  very  plain,  unceremonial,  and  un- 

Sacred  pretentious.  They  accept  the  leading 
Textk  thought  of  society  as  the  tone  of  their 
message  of  peace,  relying  on  the  voice 
of  daina  ["  religion  "]  within,  and  holding  to  the 
"  light  of  illumination  "  or  "  the  sun  of  the  soul.'' 
To  be  ever  mindful  of  the  existing  relationship  of  in- 
telligence to  substance  and  vice  versa,  they  recite 
scriptures  daily  (Vendidad,  xix.  2,  22;  Declaration, 
xix.;  ConfessioTif  viii.  10-12).  Tliey  observe  holi- 
days very  religiously,  the  chief  ones  being  the  Christ- 
mas Gahanbar,  which  generally  lasts  ten  days,  and 
the  Midsunmier  Peace  Conference,  for  five  days. 
They  celebrate  Easter,  or  the  Birth  of  Ain^ahita 
[Anahita],  and  Autunm,  or  the  Birth  of  Zarathush- 
tra.  The  greetings  of  the  followers  of  Mazdaznan 
to  each  other  are  characteristically  oriental,  and 
each  season  and  holiday  has  its  particular  greetings 
and  blessings.  Besides  the  scriptures  they  recog- 
nise, as  pathfinders  setting  forth  most  clearly  their 
scientific,  philosophic,  and  religious  views,  The  Dia- 
loguee  0/  Ainyahita,  Necklace  of  Hutnata,  Huhata, 
Huvaraahta,  Prayer-Beade,  Mazdaznan  Dedaratian, 
Confeanan,  Statement,  and  AffimuUion,  Among 
their  many  religious  views  are  the  following  two 
affirmations:  "  I  am  a  Mazdaznan,  and  I  recognize 
the  eternal  designs  in  humata  (good  thought),  hvr 
hata  IhUkhta]  (good  word),  hiivaraehta  [kyvarzhta] 
(good  deed),"  and  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  is  the  law 
of  holiness;  holiness  is  the  best  of  all  good,"  or 
Yaiha  ahU  vairyd  and  Ashem  vohu.  Among  them- 
selves the  followers  of  Mazdaznan  are  divided  into 
four  different  classes:  celibates,  companions,  mini- 
mites,  and  majdmites. 

Their  belief  in  karma,  reincarnation,  and  trans- 
migration differs  materially  from  that  of  the  other 
oriental  religions,  and   they  claim  absolute  scien- 
tific and  evolutionary  substantiation. 

5.  Attitude  Salvation  and  redemption  are,  to  them, 
toward     natural  consequences  in  the  evolution- 
Science,     ary  process  of  racial  ties,  while  resur- 
rection is  a  natural  process,  and  inmior- 

tality  is  universal  to  substance  and  intelligence. 
However  complex  the  hypothesis  of  the  speculative 
side  of  their  philosophy  may  be,  they  claim  to  have 
ample  proofs  from  the  Uving  word  of  God  or  nature 
to  bear  out  their  statements. 

At  their  services  they  bum  incense,  candles,  and 
sacrifices;  and  wear  costly  robes,  largely  of  oriental 
design,  while  their  religious  solemnities  are  cele- 
brated with  the  greatest  pomp.  The  order  of  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  their  decorations,  change  with  the 
seasons  and  occasions.  They  hold  firmly  to  inspira- 
tion and  revelation,  and  they  consider 

6.  Liturgy  the  body  to  be  the  manifestation  of 
and  Organi-  God  and  all  the  physical  attributes  to 

zation.      be  the  temple  of  the  living  (}od.   They 
do  not  believe  in  erecting  special  edi- 
fices for  worship,  and  their  temples  serve  merely 
for  initiation  and  the  imparting  of  inner  teaching  to 


the  advanced.  The  sect  has  two  magnificent  tem- 
ples in  America,  one  in  Chicago  and  the  other  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  fitted  with  all  the  splendor  of  orien- 
tal and  occidental  brilliancy.  With  Otoman  Zor- 
Adusht  Haniah  as  Elector,  a  Grand  Vizier,  and  a 
Khalif ,  constituting  a  triumvirate,  assisted  by  the 
Celestial  Twelve  and  the  Terrestrial  Twelve  with 
their  different  orders,  they  conduct  the  Mazdaznan 
commonwealth,  each  offidal  bdng  unsalaried,  since 
all  obligations  are  considered  to  be  those  of  h<»ior 
and  duty. 

The  sect  carries  on  a  mission  in  Germany  under 
Ambassador  David  Ammann,  and  also  conducts 
missions  in  Canada,  England,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Africa,  and  South  America.  Their  active  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  is  estimated  by  them  at 
about  1(X),000,  while  they  maintain  that  th^r  fol- 
lowing is  much  more  numerous.  Because  of  their 
belief  in  the  universality  of  their  teachings,  they 
forbid  proselytizing.         Otto  Ybouan  Schmid. 

ZBNO,  zi'nO,  THE  ISAURIAN:    Byzantine  em- 
peror 474-475  and  47&-491.    An  Isaurian  force  was 
long  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Constantinople,  and 
there  Zeno  rose  to  power.    Aspar,  an  Ossetian,  had 
under  Leo  I.  reached  a  high  degree  of  power,  and 
his  son  Patricius  had  been  betrothed  to  a  daughter 
of  the  emperor  and  been  named  Csesar.    But  Leo 
became  estranged  from  Aspar  and  his  Germans  and 
in  his  opposition  to  them  leaned  upon  the  Isaurians 
and  Zeno.    Zeno  married  Ariadne,  a  daughter  of 
Leo,  and  the  betrothal  and  appointment  of  Patri- 
cius were  recalled,  while  Zeno  became  consul.  Zeno, 
however,  seemed  unsuited  for  the  succession  be- 
cause of  doubts  concerning  his  orthodoxy,  so  his 
son  and  Ariadne's,  Leo's  grandson,  was  named  suc- 
cessor and  became  emperor  under  Zeno's  regency 
on  the  death  of  Leo  in  474;  but  he  died  in  the  same 
year,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  dowager  em- 
press Verina  and  of  his  wife  Zeno  was  named  em- 
peror;  a  disagreement  with  the  dowager  empress, 
however,  in  connection  with  an  uprising  of  the 
Thracian  Goths  and  of  the  capital,  compelled  Zeno 
to  flee  in  Jan.,  475,  and  Basiliscus,  brother  of  Verina, 
assumed  the  crown.    The  new  emperor  favored  the 
Monophysites    (q.v.)  and   issued  an  encyclical  to 
that  effect,  while  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, upheld  the  orthodoxy  of  Chalcedon.     The 
encyclical  called  forth  two  letters  from  Pope  Sim- 
pHcius  to  Acacius  and  Basiliscus.     2^o  with  his 
Isaurians  was  enabled  to  return  to  Constantinople, 
captured  Basiliscus,  and  in  476  resumed  the  reins  of 
empire.    The  pope  hailed  the  return  of  Zeno  as  a 
triumph  of  orthodoxy.    The  power  of  the  Mono- 
physites compelled  Zeno,  however,  to  adopt  a  medi- 
ating course,  and  he  issued  his  Henatiam  (q.v.), 
which  attempted  a  compromise,  in  which  Acacius 
and  Petrus  Mongus  (qq.v.)  had  part.    The  attempt 
was  a  failure,  and  instead  of  producing  peace  caused 
new  struggles,  and  one  result  was  a  breach  with 
Rome,  begun  with  the  excommunication  of  Aca- 
cius and  continuing  thirty-five  years.    Zeno  started 
the  East  Goths  on  their  way  to  Italy,  while  Theo- 
doric  as  a  German  king  and  an  imperial  oflioer  held 
Italy  as  a  part  of  the  empire.    Justinian's  policy 
was   to   restore    the   direct   imperial    control   in 
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Italy,  and  ao  leaned  toward  a  settlement  of  the 
schism,  which  in  519  came  to  an  end. 

(K.  J.  Neumann.) 

Bibuogbapby:  The  aourees  are  diaeiuaed  by  Bury  in  his  ed. 
of  Gibbon's  Daeliru  and  F<M,  ef.  the  historieal  aeeount 
in  Gibbon's  chap,  xxxix.  Consult:  the  monograph  on 
Zeno  in  W.  Barth's  dissertation,  Basel,  1894;  the  notes  in 
K.  Ahrens  and  G.  KrOger^s  ed.  of  the  '*  Church  History  " 
of  Zaduuias  Rhetor,  Leipsic,  1890;  Sohaff,  Christian 
Church,  iii.  765;  and  the  literature  under  tiie  articles 
named  in  the  text,  espeqially  under  Monophtsitbs. 

ZENO  OF  VERONA:  Bishop  and  patron  saint 
of  that  city.  As  early  as  1692  Jean  Mabillon  (TraiU 
dea  Uudea  monaaiiqueSf  pp.  503,  554,  Brussels,  1692) 
raised  the  question  whether  there  was  toward  the 
end  of  the  third  century  a  bishop  of  that  name  and 
title,  and  whether  the  works  attrib- 
Eyidence  of  uted  to  him  were  his.  The  repeated 
his  Reality,  asking  of  this  question  since  has  gone 
to  the  returning  of  an  affirmative  an- 
swer and  to  the  establishment  of  the  ninety  tractates 
attributed  to  Zeno  as  both  genuine  and  worthful. 
Visitors  to  that  city  will  recall  the  memorials  to  him 
in  the  shape  of  church,  square,  and  portal  (cf.  E. 
Baedeker,  Northern  Italy ^  p.  235,  Leipsic,  1906); 
the  earliest  part  of  the  church  was  built  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  from  an  early  date  Verona  hajs  hon- 
ored this  saint  in  these  and  other  places.  The  old- 
est testimony  to  this  fact  is  an  address  delivered 
at  the  invitation  of  the  clergy  of  the  city  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  a  festival  to  him, 
which  is  to  be  dated  about  the  year  412;  it  may 
have  been  by  Bishop  Petronius  of  Bologna  (d.  be- 
tween 425  and  450).  This  address  calls  Zeno  not  a 
martyr  but  **  most  holy  confessor."  A  second  tes- 
timony to  the  existence  of  Zeno  is  the  story  of  a 
miracle  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  time  of  a  flood- 
ing of  the  city  about  the  year  588  in  which  the  saint 
saved  his  basilica  (cf.  Paul  the  Deacon,  Historia 
Langobardarumf  III.,  xxiii.,  Eng.  transl.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1907).  Moreover,  practically  all  the  churches 
of  Verona  profess  to  possess  relics  of  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city.  His  celebrity  traveled  over  the 
Alps  to  Germany,  to  Ulm,  Reichenhall,  and  even 
into  Belgium  through  Bishop  Ratherius  of  Verona 
(q.v.).  This  bishop  cited  frequently  the  tractates 
of  Zeno,  and  brought  a  manuscript  to  Lobbes  con- 
toning  a  rhythnuc  description  of  Verona  (De  laudi- 
bti8  Ver(m€e,  dated  about  790),  which  deals  with  the 
first  eight  bishops,  of  whom  the  eighth  was  Zeno. 
Older  than  this  manuscript,  however,  is  the  chief 
codex  of  the  tractates  (Ckxiex  Remensis),  which 
Hincmar  of  Reims  (q.v.)  presented  to  the  Bene- 
dictine library  at  Reims.  It  contains  the  ninety- 
three  tractates  (or  fragments  of  them),  and  is  espe- 
cially interesting  because  of  the  marginal  glosses 
which  relate  to  the  use  of  coUections  of  sermons  in 
divine  worship,  and  show  further  that  this  manu- 
script had  been  used  in  worship  at  Verona.  To  the 
short  tract  concerning  the  three  men  in  the  fiery 
furnace  the  remark  is  annexed  that  it  was  to  be 
used  at  the  festivals  of  Firmus  and  Rusticiis  (who 
were  honored  at  Verona  about  765).  The  same 
tractates  are  preserved  in  numerous  other  manu- 
scripts under  the  name  of  Zeno. 

The  question  arises  whether  these  tractates  are 
a  imity,  or  whether,  as  TiUemont  said  of  the  105 


first  printed  under  the  name  of  Zeno,  thoy  are  a 
collection  from  various  authors.  In  the  older  col- 
lection there  were  pieces  which  are  to 
Unity  of  the  be  credited  to  Csesarius  of  Aries,  the 
Tractates,  letter  of  Bishop  Vigilius  of  Trent  to 
Chrysostom,  three  tracts  by  Bishop 
Potamius  of  Olisipo  {MPL,  viii.  1411  sqq.),  five  ex- 
positions of  psalms  by  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  four 
sermons  of  Basil  of  Caesarea  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Rufinus.  Since  in  the  ninety-three  trac- 
tates there  are  considerable  parts  which  go  back  to 
Lactantius  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  the  appearance 
is  presented  of  a  ooUection;  and  this  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  Zeno  has  been  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  third  centiuy,  not  to  the  fourth.  In  spite  of 
this,  there  are  veiy  decided  indications  of  the  unity 
of  the  ooUection.  As  in  the  works  of  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  and  others,  many  citations  are  taken  ver- 
bally from  Seneca,  apocrjrphal  writings,  and  even 
from  Apuleius,  but  these  are  worked  into  the  text- 
ure. Hilary  was  very  popular  (Jerome,  Epiat., 
xxxiv.  ad  Marcellam,  MPL,  xxii.  448);  but  the  style 
of  Zeno  betrays  a  far  stronger  influence  of  the  Asian 
school  and  is  richer  in  use  of  figures  and  in  rhythm. 
The  proof  of  imity  has  been  well  worked  out  by 
Weyman,  Giuliari,  and  Bigelmair  (see  bibliography). 
Especially  indicative  of  this  is  the  employment  of 
a  pre-Hieronymian  Bible-text,  in  which  the  agree- 
ment with  the  text  of  Cyprian  is  particularly  notice- 
able. Even  though  the  unity  of  the  tractates  be 
conceded,  it  still  does  not  follow  that  Zeno  is  the 
author,  for  it  is  a  possible  supposition  that  they  had 
been  attributed  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  place 
through  veneration  of  him.  This  hypothesis  is 
hardly  tenable,  however,  if  it  be  granted  that  Zeno 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus  (260- 
268) ;  for  it  is  a  desperate  ratiier  than  sane  conclu- 
sion that  the  tractates  were  used  by  Lactantius  and 
Hilary  rather  than  the  reverse.  Equally  beside  the 
mark  is  the  hypothesis  of  Baronius  that  there  were 
in  Verona  two  Zenos,  one  living  in  the  third  and  an- 
other in  the  fourth  century.  And  it  is  not  good 
exegesis  to  explain  polemics  against  Photinians, 
Audians,  and  Arians  by  a  polemic  against  Origen 
and  Origemsts. 

Reasons  for  putting  the  work  back  into  the  third 
century  are:  that  Christian  women  appear  frequent- 
ly as  marrying  heathen  husbands;  that  sacrifices  to 
heathen  deities  are  yet  in  evidence,  which  were  for- 
bidden after   Constantine   and   Con- 
The        stantius;    that   coins   are   mentioned 
Evidence    bearing  the  heads  of  the  emperors  and 
Concerning  not   the   cross;     that   the    Christian 
the  Date,    churches  are  small  and  simple  in  con- 
struction   in    comparison    with    the 
heathen  temples;  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Jews 
is  one  of  the  objects  of  attack.    In  addition  to  this 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  dogmatic  conceptions 
are  those  of  the  third  century.    It  has  been  brought 
to  notice  that  in  Zeno  neither  the  Greek  homoauaioa 
nor  the  Latin  conaubatantialis  is  found,  and  in  their 
place  are  older  formulas  that  have  their  origin  in 
Tertullianistic  expressions.    This  distinguishes  the 
author  from  Phcebadius  (q.v.),  who,  though  as  a 
dogmatician  he  was  inclined  to  archaisms,  yet  wrote 
of  the  "  divinity  and  consubstantiality  of  the  Son." 
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It  is  natural  to  refer  to  Hilary  and  other  conserva- 
tive Westerners;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the 
tractates  of  Zeno  that  the  West  without  dogmatic 
controversies  felt  itself  to  be  in  possession  of  Cath- 
olic verity.  In  fact  Zeno  appears  to  be  even  more 
naive  than  Hilary  himself  before  his  contact  with 
the  East.  The  expression  "  Catholic  verity  "  is  not 
found,  and  the  word  "  Catholic  "  seldom  appears 
in  Zeno.  The  tractates  know  nothing  of  a  hier- 
archically governed  Church  guaranteeing  the  truth. 
The  highly  interesting  first  tractate  does  not  coun- 
tenance the  suggestion  that  the  faith  has  come  under 
subjection  to  a  legal  formulary;  it  indeed  says  that 
we  are  not  under  the  law  but  imder  grace.  The 
faith  is  the  form  of  religious  possession  and  is  under 
private  control  ("  the  law  is  something  in  conmion, 
faith  is  a  private  matter '').  The  teaching  concern- 
ing the  Church  savors  of  Novatianism.  This  insti- 
tution is  indeed  founded  upon  Peter,  who  has,  how- 
ever, no  precedence  over  the  other  apostles,  but 
appears  as  the  representative  of  the  rest  though  in 
a  sense  the  first  of  them.  There  is  no  discussion  as 
to  the  position  of  Rome.  While  it  is  noticeable  how 
considerable  is  the  dependence  upon  Cyprian,  it  is 
curious  that  the  bishops  receive  little  attention. 
If,  as  the  common  idea  has  it,  Zeno  was  African  in 
origin,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  there  is  not  a  trace 
in  the  tractates  of  the  violent  Donatistic  contro- 
versy. The  great  question  which  troubled  men  there 
was  concerned  with  the  consecration  of  bishops,  but 
in  the  tractates  the  matter  of  ordination  is  dealt 
with  entirely  without  passion.  Similarly  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  the  treatises  might  have  been  written  not 
only  before  there  was  an  Arian,  but  before  there  was 
a  Donatistic  strife,  while  Novatian  ideas  seem  to  be 
in  the  air. 

These  suggestions  are  so  indicative  that  the  dis- 
position is  to  attribute  the  imity  to  a  single  editor 
who  is  responsible  for  the  contact  with  Hilary  by 
way  of  interpolations  and  a  working  over  or  else 

through  a  common  source.    Before  the 

The  Work   middle  of  the  fourth  centiuy  the  candi- 

of  the      dates  for  baptism  were  never  called 

Editor,     eompetentes,  but  in  tractate  ii.  27,  46, 

50  the  expression  is  found.  There  are 
indications  of  change  from  the  original  text.  In 
this  category  there  come  up  for  consideration  the 
suggestions  involved  in  the  marginal  glosses,  which 
show  that  in  the  eighth  century  the  tractates  were 
employed  liturgically.  But  liturgical  use  involves 
considerable  change.  Tractate  ii.  50  sqq.  was  used 
later  in  the  monastery  at  Verona, ''  being  recited  in 
the  presence  of  the  priest  before  the  station,"  and 
this  suggests  a  procession.  Still  stranger  is  the  mar- 
ginal note  on  the  Reims  codex  at  ii.  42,  which  directs 
the  tractate  to  be  read  by  the  deacon  at  the  chief 
monastery  when  on  Easter  Sunday  the  bishop  takes 
his  place  there  and  at  the  kiss  of  peace  "  according 
to  custom ''  distributes  apples  to  the  brethren. 
The  original  Easter  sermon  on  the  four  seasons  is 
aptly  chosen  for  this  use,  but  the  usage  can  hardly 
have  been  original.  Whoever  reads  the  later,  form- 
laden>  and  repetitious  tractates  (cf.  ii.  39-40  with 
41  and  ii.  47  with  the  preceding)  receives  the  im- 
pression of  a  liturgical  piece  whidi  has  been  lopped 


out  of  sermons,  probably  Zeno's.  Again,  Tractate 
I.,  V.  4  gives  the  time  of  the  inditing  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  as  "  nearly  400  years  ago  or  a  little  more." 
The  number  200  which  appears  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Verona  in  1586  has  no  support  in  any  of  the 
manuscripts,  where  the  number  400  is  written  out. 
The  Ballerini  have  taken  much  puns  to  prove  that 
the  Church  Fathers  reckon  at  times  very  inexactly. 
But  Bigelmair  shows  that  400  is  used  as  a  round 
number,  and  sees  in  the  expression  the  hand  ol  a 
redactor  who  was  active  about  450.  That  would 
explain  how  Jerome  in  his  De  viris  iUustribus  passes 
by  Zeno,  for  at  that  time  no  publications  of  Zeno 
were  in  circulation.  Bigelmair  concludes  that  Zeno 
was  dead  in  370,  the  year  in  which  the  conunentary 
of  Hilary  on  the  Psalms  was  issued.  Hilary  is  used 
often  in  the  tractates.  Bigelmair  supposes  that  the 
conmientary  as  a  whole  was  issued  then,  though  in 
its  parts  it  had  earlier  seen  the  light ;  but  this  is 
merely  a  possibility.  So  that  a  working  in  of  the 
Hilary  passages  is  within  the  bounds  of  posability. 
But  all  these  difficulties  come  seriously  into  con- 
sideration if  that  Zeno,  to  whom  were  attributed 
according  to  a  very  early  tradition  the  tractates 
which  are  essentially  unitary  in  composition  and 
were  used  at  a  very  early  date  at 
Traditiona  Verona,  lived  in  the  third  and  not  in 
Concerning  the  foiurth  centiuy.  The  church  of 
Zeno's  Verona  had  a  double  interest  in  carry- 
Period,  ing  back  as  far  as  possible  Zeno's  dates. 
Its  earliest  bishops  had  Greek  names, 
and  tradition  made  the  first  bishop  one  of  the  seven- 
ty disciples.  If  Zeno  was  the  eighth  in  sequence,  he 
could  not  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  Greg- 
ory the  Great  (DialogitSt  iii.  19)  several  times  calls 
Zeno  a  martyr;  to  be  sure  it  was  Bishop  Lippomanus 
in  the  sixteentii  centiuy  who  first  changed  the  form 
of  veneration  offered  from  that  of  a  confessor  to 
that  of  a  martyr,  which  then  became  popular.  That 
Zeno  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  fourth  century 
through  the  Emperor  Julian  or  the  Arians  is  improb- 
able; the  report  of  martyrdom  would  fit  better  in 
the  third  century.  The  Reims  codex  contains  a  life 
of  Zeno  by  the  notary  Coronatus,  which  must  have 
been  written  before  807  (when  the  relics  of  Zeno 
were  transferred).  This  tells  how  the  bishop  healed 
Galla  the  daughter  of  Emperor  Gallienus  (260-268) 
and  with  the  help  of  the  grateful  father  Christianized 
Verona.  While  the  fact  of  such  a  daughter  is  not 
assailable,  the  "  Life  "  abounds  so  in  impossibilities 
that  it  has  been  pronounced  unhistorical;  yet  to 
the  martyrdom  it  gives  no  support,  indeed  (chap, 
viti.)  it  reports:  "  not  much  later  he  passed  away  in 
peace."  The  miracle  of  healing  passed  into  the 
later  reports,  as  in  the  poem  De  laudibtta  VeroruE, 
where  it  takes  the  form  of  saving  from  an  evil  spirit. 
In  spite  of  the  improbabilities  this  account  of  the 
life  has  been  influential,  and  has  made  its  mark  on 
hymns,  ritual,  and  hagiologies.  It  is  not  strange 
that  Gallienus  is  brought  into  connection  with  the 
legend  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  city  was  a 
colony  under  Pompey,  endowed  with  citizenship 
rights  by  Cffisar,  was  the  birthplace  of  Catullus,  and 
finally  was  refortified  by  Gallienus  and  called  itself 
Gallieneia  after  him  (F.  Ughelli,  Italia  Mcra,  v. 
655,  10  vols.,  Venice,  1717-22).   Bigelmair  derives 
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the  first  bishop  from  the  Easty  though  the  Greek 
name  does  not  necessitate  this.  In  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great  (c.  600)  Aquileia  was  the  metrop- 
olis, earlier  the  city  was  under  Milan.  The  corre- 
spondence of  Ambrose  {Epiat.f  v.-vi.)  with  Bishop 
Syagrius  is  that  of  a  metropolitan  with  his  sufiFragan. 
The  latter  had  proceeded  illegally  and  injuriously 
against  the  consecrated  virgin  Indicia,  to  whom 
Ambrose  refers  as  approved  by  "  Zeno  of  sacred 
memory.''  This  is  the  earliest  and  surest  testi- 
mony to  the  life  of  Zeno.  It  has  been  objected  that 
the  reference  does  not  affirm  either  the  episcopal 
standing  of  Zeno  or  his  residence  at  Verona;  but 
this  follows  from  the  whole  situation.  Syagrius  had 
threatened  his  metropolitan  with  the  results  of  out- 
raged public  opinion.  Ambrose  replied  that  such 
was  not  the  character  of  the  Veronese,  and  he  would 
moreover  make  the  matter  clear  through  a  commis- 
sion and  pacify  them;  for  Syagrius  had  passed  a 
misjudgment  on  a  virgin  consecrated  by  Zeno  of 
blessed  memory,  to  whom  he  had  thus  by  implica- 
tion set  himself  in  opposition.  That  Zeno  belonged 
in  Verona  follows  from  the  fact  that  Indicia  lived 
there,  and  from  the  implication  that  Syagrius  knew 
that  fact;  of  what  other  Bishop  Zeno  could  this  be 
true?  An  additional  circumstance  is  alleged,  the 
consecration  of  a  sister  Marcellina.  Bishops,  not 
presbyters,  were  obligated  to  perform  such  cere- 
monies according  to  the  rules  in  force  before  390 
(L.  Duchesne,  Origines  du  cuUe  chritieiif  p.  408, 
Paris,  1889,  Eng.  transl..  Christian  Worship,  its 
Origin  and  EvduHan,  p.  423,  London,  1904).  That 
is  to  say,  some  years  before  Ambrose  wrote  the  let- 
ter, Zeno  had  officiated  at  the  veiling  of  a  virgin 
whose  testimony  was  still  obtainable. 

Still,  the  exact  date  is  not  ascertainable.    It  does 
not  foUow  from  the  words  "  of  blessed  memory  " 
that  Ambrose  was  personally  unacquainted  with 
Zeno;  all  that  is  necessarily  involved  is  that  Zeno 
was  an  older  contemporary  of  Ambrose.    It  is  known 
from  Athanasius  (MPG,  xxv.  599  B) 
Zeno  of     that  in  356  Bishop  Lucillus  (Lucius)  of 
the  Fourth  Verona  was  still  alive;    according  to 
Century,    the  catalogues  Zeno  was  his  second 
successor  in  the  see.    Much  effort  has 
been  expended  to  determine  from  this  the  years  of 
beginning  and  end  of  Zeno's  episcopate,  emplojong 
the  datum  that  Zeno  was  consecrated  Dec.  3,  and 
from  that  determining  the  year  on  which  that  day 
fell  on  a  Sunday.    But  that  datimi  is  insecure.    It 
is  indeed  one  of  the  days  on  which  Zeno  is  commem- 
orated;  but  Rabanus  first  names  Apr.  12  as  the 
date  of  martyrdom,  elsewhere  Dec.  8  is  named. 
ASBf  April,  ii.  69  E  derives  this  date  from  the  HHs- 
sale  Ambrosianum,  but  there  Zeno  appears  as  con- 
fessor (a  good  indication  of  the  early  date  of  the 
tradition).     It  seems  as  though  Petrus    Galesini, 
apostolic  prothonotary,  was  the  first  to  be  so  definite 
as  to  name  Dec.  8  as  the  day  of  consecration  and 
Apr.  12  as  the  natal  day.    The  basis  of  this  entire 
system  of  reckoning  is  so  doubtful  that  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  note  the  objections  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced against  it.    Both  the  assumed  year  of  be- 
ginning and  the  assumed  year  of  the  end  (362  and 
370)  are  uncertain.    Even  the  duration  of  his  epis- 
copate (eight  or  nine  years)  does  not  depend  upon 


the  liturgical  indications  of  the  sermon  fragments.. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  affirm  that  some 
time  about  356  Zeno  became  bishop,  and  on  inter- 
nal grounds  it  is  improbable  that  he  was  active  as 
an  author  after  381,  since  there  are  no  traces  in  his 
writings  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381. 

It  is  usual  to  trace  Zeno's  origin  to  Africa.  Or- 
dinarily one  does  not  speak  of  African  Latin;  but 
an  exception  is  made  when  the  pecuUarities  of  the 
"  Apuleian  style  "  so  abound  as  they  do  in  Zeno. 
It  foUowB  that  he  \ised  much  other  African  writers. 

Tractate  18  of  book  ii.  has  as  title  **  On 
Conclusions,  the  natal  day  of  S.  Arcadius,  which 

occurs  on  the  day  before  the  Ides  of 
January  in  the  city  of  Cssarea  Mauretania." 
Duchesne  thinks  that  this  tract  is  only  by  chance 
among  Zeno's  works,  but  Bigelmair  points  to  its 
Uterary  relationship  with  the  rest.  It  purports  to 
be  a  historical  writing,  but  is  so  lacking  in  concrete 
detail  that  no  local  coloring  is  left  to  speak  for  an 
origin  in  Madaura.  The  most  of  the  tractates  are 
fragments  of  sermons;  i.  1  is  a  letter  and  may  have 
been  written  when  Fortunatianus  was  bishop  of 
Aquileia.  Until  recently  it  was  held  that  Zeno's 
writings  were  the  earliest  examples  of  sermons  in 
the  Latin  language,  but  that  has  became  question- 
able. Their  literary  value  consists  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  high-water  mark  in  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  art  to  the  Latin  sermon.  The  author  had 
read  widely,  observed  closely,  thought  matters  out, 
polished,  built  up,  and  reconstructed  until  he  had 
finished  his  task.  But  he  was  always  desirous  of 
having  something  to  say,  and  back  of  the  discourses 
was  an  unusual,  worthful,  pious,  and  delightful 
personality.  The  sermons  have  their  own  peculiar- 
ity. II.  44,  for  example,  is  perhaps  the  best  descrip- 
tion extant  from  early  times  of  the  process  of  baking 
bread,  and  every  detail  is  treated  s3rmbolically ;  simi- 
larly ii.  27  deals  with  viticulture,  and  ii.  43  with 
horoscopes.  Dogmatically  they  are  important  as  re- 
vealing Western  theology  before  the  stress  of  the 
Apollinarian  controversy.  Pauline  thoughts  pre- 
dominate (James  is  never  cited),  Mary  is  to  the  fore, 
with  considerable  use  of  apocryphal  material. 

(F.  Arnold.) 

Bibuooraphy:  The  Sarmonsa^  ed.  P.  and  H.  Ballerini,  were 
issued  at  Verona.  1730,  this  edition  being  repeated  in  A. 
Gallandius,  Bibliolheca  vtterum  patrum^  v.  109  sqq.,  14 
vols.,  Venice,  1765-81,  and  in  AfPL,  zi.  10  sqq.;  a  new 
ed.  of  Ballerini  was  issued  at  Augsbuig.  1758,  enlarged  by 
two  essays  by  Bonacchi  (also  included  in  MPL).  Note 
further:  TiUemont,  Mimoirea,  iv.  1,  pp.  24 sqq.;  P.  Ughelli, 
Italia  aacra,  v.  679  sqq.,  Venice,  1720;  Q.  B.  C.  Giuliari, 
S.  Zenonea  aermonea,  Verona,  1883,  new  impression,  1900, 
cf.  the  editor's  Vita  di  S.  Zemme,  ib.  1877  (this  ediUon 
contains  on  pp.  lzxxix.-cvili.,  cziii.-czxxix.  a  painsta- 
king index  to  the  literature  on  Zeno  up  to  the  year  1881); 
cf.  on  Giuliari  C.  Weyman  in  AM  A,  1893,  ii.  359  sqq., 
and  note  the  same  author  in  AM  A,  1893,  ii.  350-361.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  consult:  I.  A.  Dorner,  Peraon 
Chriati,  ii.  754-769,  4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  184ft-^.  Eng. 
tninsl.,  Hial.  of  the  Devdopment  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Per- 
aon ofChriat,  5  vols..  Edinburgh,  1861-63;  F.  A.  SchQta. 
S.  Zenonia  doctrina  Chri^iana,  Leipsic,  1854;  L.  Jazd- 
sewski,  Zeno  .  .  .  commentatio  patrologiea,  Regensbuig, 
1862;  L.  Duchesne,  in  BiMetin  critique,  ,iv  (1883),  136- 
141;  Hurter,  in  Zeitachrift  fUr  katholiaehe  TheoLogie,  viii 
(1884),  233  sqq.;  J.  Fessler,  InaOtviionea  patrtOooim,  ed. 
B.  Jungmann,  i.  712-715,  Innsbruck.  1890;  A.  Hamaok, 
Ahhandlungen  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1895  (shows  the 
influence  of  TBrtuUian) ;  especially  important  is  A.  Bigel- 
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mair,  Ztno  von  Venna,  MOnster,  1004;  H.  Brewer,  in 
Z^iUehrift  fitr  kaikolimM  Thtoloffi^,  zzyiii.  1  (1904).  02- 
116:  idem,  in  RwtM  UnSdietin;  xxn  (1905),  470;  H. 
Januel,  Commentationea  phUologiem  in  Zmonmn  Verontn^ 
Mm,  prognm  of  the  gymneiriuin  at  Regensbuis,  1006-06; 
DCB,  iy.  1213. 

ZBNOS,  ANDREAS  CONST AKTINIDBS:  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Constanliiiople  Aug.  13,  1865.  He 
was  educated  at  Robert  (JoUege,  0>Dstantinople 
(A.B.,  1872);  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Brandt,  Pa.  (1881-^),  and  in  1883  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek  at  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity, where  he  remained  five  years.  He  was  then 
professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  in  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  (188»<01),  and  since  1891  has 
been  connected  with  McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Chicago,  as  professor  of  church  history  (1891- 
1894)  and  of  Biblical  theology  (since  1894).  He  col- 
laborated with  F.  W.  Kelsey  in  an  edition  of 
Xenophon's  AnabagU  (Boston,  1889);  translated  the 
"Ecclesiastical  History''  of  Socrates  for  the  iVi- 
cene  and  PostrNicene  Faihen  (New  York,  1890); 
edited,  with  M.  W.  Jacobus  and  E.  E.  Nourse,  The 
Standard  Bible  Dictionary  (New  York,  1909);  and 
has  written  Elements  of  Higher  CrUiciem  (New  York, 
1895);  Compendium  of  Church  History  (Philadel- 
phia, 1896);  and  The  Teaching  of  Jesua  concerning 
Christian  Conduct  (New  York,  1905). 

ZEPHANIAH,  ser'a-noi'a:  Ninth  of  the  Minor 
Prophets  in  the  arrangement  of  the  English  ver- 
sion. His  genealogy  is  traced  (in  i.  1)  back  to  the 
fourth  generation  to  '*  Hizkiah,"  probably  Hesekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  although  this  is  not  stated  in  the 
title.  That  this  was  Hezekiah  is  not 
Author  and  disproved  by  the  fact  that  no  son  of 
Contents.  Hezekiah  named  Amariah  is  elsewhere 
spoken  of;  while  the  long  reign  of 
Manasseh  suffices  to  cover  the  apparent  discrepancy 
of  the  known  three  steps  between  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah  and  the  four  generations  named  in  this  pas- 
sage. Nothing  inherently  improbable  attaches  to 
the  supposed  Davidic  descent  of  Zephaniah.  In 
chap.  i.  appear  first  a  threat  of  judgment  against 
the  earth  in  general,  and  then  against  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  because  of  heathenism  in  worship,  the 
use  of  foreign  customs  by  princes  and  nobles,  and 
distrust  of  or  disbelief  in  Yahweh.  In  chap.  il.  is 
an  exhortation  to  turn  to  righteousness,  before  judg- 
ment falls  upon  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammo- 
nites, Chishites  (see  Cube),  and  Assyrians.  Chap, 
iii.  1-7  is  a  lament  over  Jerusalem,  arraigning  all 
classes,  7-13  promises  return  to  purity,  14-20  is  a 
triumphal  song  in  view  of  deliverance,  since  Jeru- 
salem's foes  are  cast  out  and  Yahweh  is  her  king. 
The  prophecy  falls,  therefore,  into  two  parts:  chaps, 
i.-ii.,  the  menace;  chap,  iii.,  the  announcement  of 
salvation,  verses  1-7  being  merely  introductory. 
The  unity  of  the  prophecy  rests  upon  the  idea  of 
the  day  of  Yahweh  (see  Dat  of  thb  Lord);  the 
aspects  of  this  for  the  heathen  and  for  Israel  are  dis- 
criminated. It  is  a  day  of  destruction  for  man  and 
beast,  for  Israel  and  the  heathen;  for  special  classes 
of  Israelites — ^the  idolaters,  the  fashionable,  mer- 
chants, atheists,  and  sinners;  for  the  foes  of  Israel. 
Then  the  isles  are  to  worship  Yahweh,  the  peoples 
will  serve  him,  the  Cushites  will  bring  gifts,  the 


diaspora  of  Israel  shall  be  celebrated  in  all  lands. 
Thus  the  picture  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh  is  not  alto- 
gether one,  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  twofold  as- 
pect of  the  day  in  Isaiah.  If  the  prophecy  ia  a  unit* 
the  author  has  used  various  aspects  in  a  fashion  all 
his  own.  The  pattern,  however,  was  EzekieL  Thus 
the  prophecies  against  the  heathen  are  in  the  middle 
(cf.  Ezek.  xxv.-xxxii.;  Zeph.  ii.  4-15).  Ekekid's 
order  is  menace,  exhortation,  the  oracles  concern- 
ing the  heathen,  which  Zephaniah  seems  to  copy. 
It  seems  likely,  also,  that  the  text  has  not  remained 
in  its  original  form,  but  has  received  additions. 

The  activity  of  Zephaniah  is  placed  in  the  time 
of  Josiah  (i.  1),  and  shortly  before  625  b.c.  Tliifl  is 
corroborated  by  the  religious  and  ethical  situation 
in  Judah  and  Jerusalem  reflected  in  the  book.  The 
inhabitants  are  compared  with  wine  settled  on  the 
dregs;  the  dty  has  long  remiuned  free 

The  Date,  from  war  and  other  calamities;  ^be 
star-worship  is  there,  which  dates  after 
the  time  of  Assyrian  influoioe  (i.  5);  religious  siyn- 
cretism  was  coincident  with  foreign  influence,  in 
which  the  princes  lead  and  the  king  does  not  object. 
This  fits  the  period  of  the  minority  of  Josiah,  when 
he  had  no  influence  upon  the  practises  of  the  people. 
On  attaining  his  majority,  he  broke  with  the  party 
friendly  to  Assyrian  control,  developed  a  national 
policy  in  religion  and  politics,  and  then  came  his 
reform  (i.  4).  Definiteness  of  time  is  indicated  also 
by  the  idea  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh,  which  in  Zepha- 
niah is  motived  by  the  Scythians  from  the  north 
(i.  10, 13),  who  are  to  plunder  the  inhabitants.  The 
enemy  could  be  none  of  the  neighbors  of  Judah,  did 
not  menace  Egypt  or  Assyria,  could  hardly  be  Baby- 
lonia, and  appealed  suddenly — characteristics  which 
depict  the  Sc3rthians,  who  come  as  bringing  a  sac- 
rifice (i.  7).  The  moderated  expression  in  ii.  1-3 
may  be  due  the  passing  of  the  Scythians,  which  hap- 
pened c.  625,  while  Zephaniah's  activity  shortly 
preceded  this  time.  But  this  period  is  not  the  situa- 
tion reflected  in  iii.  14-20,  the  atmosphere  of  which 
is  that  of  the  exile  and  the  spirit  that  of  Isa.  xl.- 
Ixvi.,  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  retimi  of  the  exiles; 
similar  in  tone  is  iii.  9-10,  a  basis  for  which  is  found 
only  after  Israel  had  dwelt  among  the  heathen  (cf . 
II  Kings  V.  1  sqq.);'  with  the  foregoing  should  be 
placed  also  ii.  11.  Further,  the  attitude  of  Moab 
and  Ammon  toward  Israel  reflects  the  events  of  586, 
while  ii.  7a  seems  a  reference  to  the  brilliant  Mac- 
cabean  period  (cf.  I  Mace.  xi.  61).  The  passage  iii. 
1-7  is  general  in  tone  as  compared  with  the  concrete- 
ness  of  chap,  i.,  while  the  expression  "  meek  of  the 
earth"  (ii.  3)  recalls  the  epithets  applied  to  the 
pious  of  the  exile.  As  secondary  elements  then  may 
be  reckoned  ii.  1-3,  7,  8-10,  15,  and  iii.;  the  rest 
may  be  ascribed  to  Zephaniah. 

From  the  primary  portions  as  thus  distinguished 
may  be  seen  the  conditions  in  Judah  shortly  before 
Josiah's  reform,  the  indications  of  strife  between 
popular  and  prophetic  piety.  There  is  religioas 
syncretism,  influenced  by  the  East,  and  Yahweh  is 
made  to  say  that  he  will  not  share  his  rulership  with 
Baal  and  other  deities;  the  judgment  is  coming,  the 
Scythians  are  the  instrumoits.  Dependence  is  seen 
upon  Isaiah  and  Amos  in  the  shaking  of  the  earth 
and  the  anger  of  Yahweh,  which  involve  other 
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nations  and  Israel.  Precise  expression  of  the  pur- 
pose of  judgment  against  the  nations  is  lacking,  but 
the  sins  of  Israel  are  exactly  stated  and 
The  afford  thus  in  the  original  prophecy  a 
Religious-  victory  for  the  ethical.  Zephaniah 
Historical  has  in  mind  a  righteous  Israel,  as  have 
Sit!ition.  Isaiah,  Amos,  and  Hosea,  while  the 
recovery  of  Uiis  condition  was  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  end  of  the  State.  In  the  pres- 
ent text  there  are  alongside  of  the  threats  exhorta- 
tions, which  were  probably  not  in  the  original.  These 
additions  were  placed  possibly  in  the  time  whoi  the 
early  prophecies  were  put  into  form  for  the  use  of 
the  community.  These  were  employed  not  as  his- 
torical documents  that  were  dead,  but  as  living  wit- 
nesses for  the  present  and  future.  In  the  working 
over,  therefore,  where  exhortation  was  lacking  it 
was  supplied  from  the  growing  treasury  of  Scripture, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  enlarging  national  hope 
and  wish.  On  this  basLs  there  was  added  to  Zepha- 
niah's  original  prophecies  those  turns  of  thought 
which  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  historical  situa- 
tion as  it  was  in  the  time  of  redaction,  when  the 
territory  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Philistines 
seemed  likely  to  be  added  to  the  national  possessions. 
For  the  Lord  of  the  world,  Yahweh,  the  possessions 
of  his  people  seemed  too  small;  to  it  then  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  heathen  were  to  be  annexed,  or,  as 
an  alternative,  the  heathen  were  to  be  converted  to 
the  Yahweh  religion.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  Zepha- 
niah knows  of  no  Messiah;  Yahweh  himself  gives 
salvation.  (G.  Beer.)    • 

Bibuoorapbt:  On  questioqs  of  introducticm  use  the  works 
noted  in  and  under  Bxbucali  iMTBODncnoN,  and:  Q.  O. 
Findlay,  The  Books  of  the  PropheU  in  their  Hiatorieal  Suc- 
eeaaion,  vol.  ii.,  London,  1007  (excellent);  B.  L.  Duhm, 
Theologie  der  Propheten,  pp.  222-225,  Bonn,  1875;  Buhl. 
In  ZATW,  1885,  pp.  183  sqq.;  F.  W.  Farrar,  The  Minor 
PropheU,  pp.  153-158,  London,  1890;  Schwally,  in 
ZATW,  1890,  pp.  165  sqq.;  A.  F.  Eirkpatriok,  Doctrine 
of  the  ^ropheU,  pp.  253-263,  London,  1892;  Budde.  in 
TSK,  1893,  pp.  393  eqq.;  Baohmann,  in  T8K,  1894,  pp. 
641  aqq.;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Critica  Biblica,  ii.  174-178,  Lon- 
don, 1903;  Hal6vy,  in  Reoue  Umitique,  xii.  193-198,  298- 
313;  S.  Zandstra,  Witneae  of  the  Vulgate,  Peehitta  and 
Septuaoint  to  the  Text  of  Zephaniah,  New  York,  1909; 
DB,  iv.  974-977;  EB,  iv.  5402-09;  JE,  adi.  660. 

(k>mmentarie8  are:  O.  A.  Smith,  Book  of  the  Twelve 
Pnphete,  2  vols.,  London,  1896-97;  A.  B.  Davidson,  in 
Cambridoe  Bible,  Cambridse,  1896;  F.  A.  Strauss.  Berlin, 
1843;  H.  CowleB,  The  Minor  PropheU,  New  York,  1866; 
E.  Henderson,  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  PropheU,  new  ed., 
Andover,  1868;  C.  F.  Keil,  Biblical  Commentarv,  vol. 
xzv.,  Edinbuivh,  1868;  L.  Reinke,  Monster,  1868;  H. 
Ewald,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  PropheU  of  the  O.  T., 
voL  ilL,  5  vols.,  London,  1875-81;  P.  Kleinert,  in  LanQe*e 
CommeiUary,  New  York,  1875,  2d  ed.  of  the  Qerman, 
Bielefeld,  1893;  F.  Hitci«.  4th  ed.  by  H.  Stelner.  Leipsic, 
1881;  J.  Wolfendale,  in  Preacher' e  CompleU  Homiletical 
Commentary,  20  vols.,  London,  1885-91,  New  York,  1892; 
I.  Knabenbauer,  Paris,  1886;  C.  von  Orelli,  Munich,  1888; 
2d  ed.,  1896;  Eng.  transl..  New  York,  1893;  W.  Scbuls, 
Hanover,  1892;  J.  Wellhausen,  Die  kleinen  Propheten, 
2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1893;  W.  Nowack,  Q5ttinicen,  1897,  2d 
ed.,  1903;  J.  T.  Beck,  GQteraloh.  1899;  E.  B.  Pusey, 
Minor  PropheU,  new  ed.,  vol.  vii.,  London,  1907. 

ZEPHYRINUS,  aef'i-roi'nus:  Pope  198  (199)- 
217.  He  succeeded  Victor  I.,  and  was  an  opponent 
of  the  school  of  the  Theodotus  who  was  excommu- 
nicated by  Victor  (see  Monarchianibm).  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  under  the  influence  of 
Galiztus,  later  the  first  pope  of  that  name.  The 
view  is  now  generally  accepted  that  he  issued  the 


edict  concerning  the  readmission  of  unchaste  sin- 
ners into  the  community  to  which  TertuUian  refers 
(De  pvdieUia,  i.).  Hippolytus,  his  opponent,  pic- 
tures him  as  a  man  of  little  eminence  or  learning 
(HcBT.f  IX,,  ii.  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  v.  125  sqq.) 
and  a  favorer  of  heretics.  Zephyrinus  was  the  fint 
bishop  of  Rome  to  be  buried  in  the  catacombs,  of 
which  he  made  Calixtus  administrator,  to  one  of 
which  the  latter  gave  his  name.     (G.  KRt^GER.) 

Bibuoobaphy:  Soorees  are  Euaebius,  HiaL  seeL,  V.,  xzvUL, 
Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  aer.,  L  246-248;  Hlppolytus, 
Hmr.,  iz.;  and  Liber  pontifiealU,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  vol. 
L,  Paris,  1886,  ed.  Mommsen,  in  MGH,  Geat,  pont.  Rom,, 
i  (1898),  20.  Consult  further:  DCB,  iv.  1216-1220  (elab- 
orate); ASB,  Aug.,  V.  783-789;  J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllinger, 
Hippolytue  und  Kallietue,  pp.  122  sqq.,  220  sqq.,  Regens- 
burg,  1868;  K.  Hagemann,  DU  rOmiaehe  Kireke  in  den  S 
ertten  Jahrhunderten,  pp.  84  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1864;  R.  A. 
Lipalus,  Chronologie  der  rdmiaehen  Bieehdfe,  pp.  171  sqq.. 
Kid,  1869;  idem.  Die  Quellen  der  OUeeten  Keixergeeekiekle, 
pp.  187  sqq.,  Leipale,  1876;  K.  J.  Neumann,  Der  rdmiaeke 
Staatp  L  808-809,  ib.  1890;  J.  Langen,  GeeekiehU  der 
rdmiaehen  Kireke,  L  182-226,  Bonn,  1881;  Bower,  Popea, 
I  19-20;  Flatina,  Popea,  I  86-88;  Milman,  Latin  Ckria- 
tianUy,  I  76;  Hamaek,  Litteratur,  I  161  sqq.;  Sehaff. 
Ckriatian  Ckwek,  IL  198,  766;  Neander,  Ckriatian  Ckurek, 
I  681,  iii.  847;  CeOlier,  Autewa  aaeria,  vi.  84-86. 

ZBRBOLT,  tsarl)5lt,  VAN  ZX7ETPHEN,  tstit'fen 
(ZUTFEN),  GERARD:  Member  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  Common  life;  b.  in  ZUtphen  (58  m.  s.e;. 
of  Amsterdam)  in  1367;  d.  at  Windesheim  Dec.  4, 
1308.  He  came  of  a  family  of  some  repute,  and 
was  early  distinguished  by  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
knowledge.  Prior  to  1384  he  was  in  Deventer,  where 
at  school  he  came  into  connection  with  Geert  Groote 
and  Florentius  Radewyns  (qq.v.) ;  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  latter  he  leift  the  world  and  entered  the 
f  eUowship  of  the  Brethren  in  the  house  of  which  Flo- 
rentius was  the  head*  There,  engaged  in  spiritual 
exercises,  in  the  copying  of  books,  and  in  the  study 
of  theology  and  canon  law,  he  passed  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  his  hfe,  secluded  as  much  as  possible  in  his 
cell.  He  was  interested  both  in  increasing  the 
library  left  by  Groote  and  in  having  the  books  read 
by  the  clergy  in  the  neighborhood.  He  received  the 
priesthood,  and  his  sermons  were  gladly  heard.  He 
was  noted  for  his  sane  view  of  things,  and  his  coun- 
sel was  continually  sought,  his  knowledge  of  law 
being  extremely  useful.  Yet  his  highest  pleasure 
was  in  monastic  virtues.  During  an  outbreak  of 
the  pestilence  Zerbolt  and  Florentius  withdrew  to 
Am^rsfoort,  and  there  Zerbolt's  talents  were  avail- 
able for  the  brethren's  use.  On  the  return  from  a 
mission  he  was  taken  ill  at  Windesheim  and  died 
there.  Less  widely  known  than  Groote  and  Floren- 
tius, his  influence  was  wide  and  deep;  he  represents 
the  noblest  and  best  of  the  association  with  which 
he  was  connected. 

His  writings  show  his  devotion  to  the  brotherhood. 
The  charge  of  heresy  brought  by  the  monks  f>ecause 
the  association  was  without  vows,  rule,  or  patron, 
he  repeUed  in  his  Super  modo  vivendi  devotarum  hom- 
inum  9imid  cammorantium.  He  also  advocated  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  religious  books 
in  the  vernacular  (in  his  De  libris  TeiUonicalibut, 
though  the  authenticity  of  this  tract  is  questioned). 
In  Tractatus  de  veetibus  preHoaie  he  assailed  luxury 
in  dress,  and  struck  at  unworthy  ambition  in  In 
quendatn  inardinate  gradoe  ecdeeiasHcoe  et  prwdicc^ 
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tumU  officium  affedanlem.  His  most  detailed  works 
are  De  spirUualibuB  atcennonibua  and  De  rrforma- 
Hone  virium  anima,  ethical  treatises  which  estab- 
lish his  fame.  In  his  works  are  the  evidence  of 
knowledge,  piety,  and  independence  of  thought. 
Though  a  recluse  by  disposition,  he  was  a  man  of 
practical  sense;  his  mysticism  was  subjected  to  his 
understanding  and  experience,  and  vision  and  ec- 
stasy do  not  appear  in  him.  He  was  a  faithful  son 
of  tiie  Church,  valuing  highly  its  ordinances  and 
especially  the  sacraments.  As  preacher  and  as 
author  of  useful  writings  Zerbolt  served  well  his 
generation,  and  particidarly  the  brotherhood.  One 
of  the  services  he  rendered  the  latter  was  his  influ- 
ence against  its  conversion  into  a  monastic  order. 
He  was  the  real  head  of  the  conmitmity  at  Deventer 
by  reason  of  his  great  learning  and  spiritual  in- 
tensity. (8.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

BiBUoaBAPBT:  The  esritest  life,  by  ThomM  k  Kempti,  ii 
in  the  Utter's  Optra,  in  the  English  in  his  Founder*  of  th9 
Ntw  DetoHont  tnuisl.  by  J.  P.  Arthur,  pp.  220-226,  Lon- 
don, 1906.  Consult  further:  J.  Revius,  Dattntria  iUu§- 
trata,  pp.  86-60,  Leyden,  1661;  H.  J.  vmn  Henssen,  Hitt, 
•jtUeopoiuum  faderati  BOgii,  vol.  IL,  ib.  1719;  O.  H.  M. 
Ddpmt,  Vtrkandtling  oter  d»  Broedtnduip  wan  G,  GroaU" 
pp.  849-362,  Amheim,  1866;  W.  A.  Koning,  Spweimnt 
hi»U>rieo~th§ohgieum  dt  Gwardi  ZMiphanUnaU  rita,  Utrecht, 
1868;  C.  M.  Vos,  in  KTkhiaioriae^JaarhotkS;  pp.  102- 
188,  Schoonhoven,  1864;  C.  Ullmann,  R^formert  6«/of« 
1k€  Reformation,  U.  106-114,  164-166,  Edinburgh,  1877; 
O.  H.  J.  W.  J.  Geesinlc,  Gerard  ZorboU  wan  Zntfwn,  Amster- 
dam, 1879;  F.  Jostes,  in  HiatorideheB  Jahrbueh  der  GOrrw- 
gwawUaehnfl,  xi.  1  sqq.,  709  sqq.;  W.  Preger,  in  the  Ah- 
handlungwn  of  the  Bayarimn  Academy,  XXI.,  L  1  sqq. 

ZERUBBABEL,  ze-rub'a-bel:  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  history  of  Zerubbabel.  As  Persian 
governor  in  the  postexilic  Jewish  community,  in- 
fluenced by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  he 
laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  second  Temple  in  Jeru- 
salem,  in  the  second  year  of  King  Darius  (520),  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  high-priest  Joshua  promoted 
energetically  its  erection  (Hag.  i.  12,  14;  2Sech.  iv. 
9-10,  14,  viii.  9;  Ezra  v.  2).  The  undertaking  was 
favored  by  the  difficulties  of  the  Persian  kingdom 
at  this  time  and  by  the  messianic  hopes  centering 
in  Zerubbabel's  person.  The  work  was  also  fur- 
thered by  the  attempted  interference  of  the  Satrap 
Tatnai,  who  imder  Samaritan  influence  tried  to 
arrest  its  progress,  but  instead  brought  about  ac- 
knowledgment by  Dariiis  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Jewish  claims  as  based  on  the  privileges  which  were 
accorded  by  Cyrus  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
(Ezra  V.  a-6,  14). 

The  meagemess  of  the  sources  raises  several  ques- 
tions in  connections  with  Zerubbabel:  (1)  Was  he  a 
native  of  Israel,  or  did  he  belong  to  the  exiled  Jews 
in  Babylon?  His  name  (''  branch  of  Babylon  ") 
suggests  that  he  was  bom  in  Babylon.  The  mes- 
sianic expectations  centering  about  him  testifies  to 
membeniiip  in  the  family  of  David.  The  Chron- 
icler (I.,  iii.  19)  calls  him  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  while 
Haggai  (i.  1,  12,  14,  etc.)  and  Ezra  (v.  2)  call  him 
the  son  of  Shealtiel.  This  question  is  complicated 
by  the  difficulty  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  the  text 
of  Haggai,  and  the  reliability  of  the  genealogical 
table  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles.  (2)  Wbat  was  the 
relation  between  Zerubbabel  and  Sheshbazzar  (Ezra 
i.  8,  cf.  ii.  2)?  Older  authorities  identify  the  two, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  a  Jew  would  bear  two  Baby- 


lonian names  of  the  character  of  these.  Besides, 
although  both  are  mentioned  as  laying  the  oomo-- 
stone  (Ezra  v.  16,  Sheshbazzar;  Zech.  iv.  9,  Zerub- 
babel), it  is  probable  that  the  one  belonged  to  the 
second  year  of  Cyrus  and  the  other  to  the  seoond 
year  of  Darius.  Allowing  that  they  were  two  dif- 
ferent persons,  when  did  Zembbabel  return  bonne? 
Not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  list  of  £zTa 
ii.,  since  it  is  evidently  artificial  in  its  construction. 
Note  the  number  twelve.  Probabilities  point  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  year  519  this  young  member  of  the 
house  of  David,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  returned 
to  his  fatherland.  (Ik)nfirmation  (not  proof)  of  this 
is  found  in  III  Esdras  v.  1  sqq.  (3)  What  was 
Zerubbabers  career?  The  rest  of  his  life,  after  the 
completion  and  consecration  of  the  Temple  in  516, 
lies  in  obscurity.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  books  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  leave 
the  impression  that  Zerubbabel  was  about  to  be 
elevated  to  the  throne.  Possibly  there  was  a  re- 
bellion (or  attempt  to  set  up  an  independent  king- 
dom) against  the  "  great  king  "  (of  Persia)  which 
ended  in  a  catastrophe.  Such  an  ending  to  a  sa- 
trapy was  common  in  the  Persian  empire.  It  is  likdy 
that  Zerubbabel  was  put  to  death,  and  possibly  this 
event  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  39-52.  Yet  the 
mention  in  I  Chron.  iii.  21  of  a  Hattush  bdonging 
to  the  family  of  David  allows  the  hsrpothesis  that 
Zerubbabel  was  not  executed  but  rather  recalled  to 
Babylon.  (Ernst  Sellin.) 

BiBUOGBAPHT:  Of  Mch  value  are  the  later  eommentariea 
OB  the  booka  of  Ezra-Nehemiah,  EUggai,  and  Zechariah. 
Concult  further:  A.  van  Hoonaeker,  Zorobabti  <f  U  mc- 
ond  tempU,  Ghent,  1891;  idem,  NouveOM  IhuUa  mttr  la 
rewtanraiion  juiwe  aprbe  Vexil  de  BabyUme,  ib.  1896;  idem, 
in  Expoeitory  Times,  viii  (1897),  861  sqq.;  W.  H.  Koe- 
tera,  Het  HereUl  wan  lerael,  Leyden,  1898  (epoch-makins) ; 
F.  de  Sauley,  £tude  ehrofwtogiqtu  dee  Uvree  d'Bedrae  et 
N&Umie,  Paria,  1868;  J.  Imbert,  Le  Temple  reeonatruU 
par  Zorobabel,  Louvain,  1888;  P.  H.  Hunter,  After  the 
Exile,  London,  1890;  A.  Kuenen,  GeeammeUe  Abkand' 
lungen,  pp.  212  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1894;  A.  H.  Sayoe,  Higher 
CritieUm  and  the  Monumente,  pp.  539  aqq.,  London,  1894; 
E.  Meyer,  Entetehung  dee  Judeniume,  Halle,  1896;  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  Jewieh  Religioue  Life  After  the  ExiU,  New  York, 
1898,  tl,  hia  Inltroduetion  to  leaiah,  pp.  xxziiL-zzadz., 
London,  1895;  C.  C.  Torrey,  The  Compoeition  and  Hi*- 
toricdl  Value  of  Eera-Nehemiah,  Gieaaen,  1896;  E.  Sellin, 
Serubbabel,  Leipsie,  1898;  idem,  Studien  mr  EnietAunffw- 
ifeeehiehte  der  fudieehen  Gemeinde  naeh  dem  hdbf/Umioehen 
ExO,  part  U.,  lb.  1901;  J.  Nikel,  DU  Wiederhereteaung  dee 
judiedten  Gemeintoeeene  naeh  dem  habvloniadten  BxH, 
Freiburg,  1900;  J.  W.  Rothatein,  Die  Genealoffie  dee 
Kdnige  Jojaehin  und  eeiner  Naehieommem  in  geadUehl- 
lieher  Belettehiung,  Berlin,  1902;  J.  Fiaeher,  Die  chrtmo- 
logieehen  Fragen  in  den  BUehem  Eera-Ndkemia,  Freiburg, 
1908;  DB,  iv.  978-979;  EB,  iv.  5411-14;  JB,  xiL  662- 
668;  and  the  works  on  the  history  of  larad  dealing  with 
the  period,  cited  under  Ahab,  and  Israel.,  Histobt  or. 

ZEZSCHWrrZ,  tsetsh'wits,  KARL  ADOLF 
GERHARD  VON:  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at 
Bautzen  (31  m.  e.n.e.  of  Dresden)  July  2,  1825;  d. 
at  Erlangen  July  20,  1886.  After  elementary  in- 
struction at  Dresden  and  Bautzen,  he  entered  in 
1846  the  University  of  Leipsie,  studying  under 
Winer  and  Harless;  he  then  became  an  assistant  in 
the  Mission  House  at  Leipsie,  and  also  tau^t  in  a 
girls'  school;  next  he  became  substitute  pastor  at 
Gzoeszschocher,  a  village  near  Leipdc;  from  there 
he  went  to  Leipsie  as  second  university  preacher  in 
1856,  having  developed  a  rich  experience  which  he 
was  hereafter  to  utilize  in  the  department  of  cate- 
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chetics.  In  1857  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  published  Petri  apoatoli  de  Christi  des- 
censu  ad  inferos  eentenHa  .  .  .  (Lelpeic,  1857),  also 
ProfangrOcUat  und  biblischer  Sprachgeiet  (1859). 
Besides  exegesis,  he  dealt  with  catechetics;  his  work 
as  preacher  was  acceptable,  and  he  issued  two  vol- 
umes of  sermons  (1860,  1864).  By  1862  he  had 
finished  the  first  volume  of  his  System  der  chrietlich- 
kvrehlichen  Katechettk,  completed  in  1864.  Begin- 
ning in  1862  he  issued  a  series  of  smaller  works  on 
catechetics  which  was  not  completed  till  the  issue 
of  his  Ckristerdehre  im  Zusammenhang  (1885).  Dur- 
ing 1863-65  he  delivered  lectiu-es  at  Frankfort, 
Darmstadt,  and  Basel,  afterward  published  as  /n- 
nere  MiesUmy  VoUcaerziehung  und  Prophetenthum 
(Frankfort,  1864),  and  Apologia  dee  Chrietentkume 
n€u:h  Geachichte  und  Lehre  (Leipsic,  1866).  In  1865 
he  received  a  call  as  professor  to  Giessen,  and  the 
next  year  to  Erlangen  to  teach  practical  theology;  in 
1867  the  position  of  university  preacher  came  to  him; 
in  1868  he  founded  the  Studienhaus,  which  became 
influential  in  the  imiversity,  in  which  he  exercised  a 
useful  leadership.  In  1885  he  laid  down  his  position 
of  university  preacher,  but  devoted  himself  the  more 
earnestly  to  his  work  of  teaching. 

Alongside  his  works  on  catechetics  stands  his 
chief  work,  Das  System  der  praktischen  Theotogie 
(Leipsic,  1878),  which  found  a  wide  and  welcome 
field  of  usefulness.  Other  works  are:  Vom 
rdmisehen  Kaiserthum  deutscher  Nation  (1877);  Das 
mittelalterliche  Drama  vom  Ends  des  r&miscken  Kai" 
serihums  (1878);  and  EirdeUung  in  die  praktische 
Theologie  (Ndrdlingen,  1883).  In  his  ecclesiastical 
relations  Zezschwitz  was  a  faithful  Lutheran,  op- 
posing Romanism  and  also  the  "  Union."  In  his 
culture  he  was  wide  and  catholic,  and  his  influence 
was  salutary.  (T.  Fickeb.) 

ZIDON  (SIDON).  See  Phenicia,  Pheniciaks, 
I.,  §  6. 

ZIEGENBALG,  BARTHOLOMJEUS:  The  first 
German  Protestant  missionary  to  India;  b.  at 
Pulsnitz  (16  m.  n.e.  of  Dresden),  Saxony,  June  14, 
1683;  d.  at  Tranquebar  (140  m.  s.  by  w.  of  Mad- 
ras), India,  Feb.  23,  1719.  He  was  educated  at 
H^e,  and  in  17Q5  was  one  of  two  missionaries  se- 
lected by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  spread  the  Gospel 
in  the  Danish  possessions  in  India.  Tending  in 
Tranquebar  in  July,  1706,  Ziegenbalg  and  his  com- 
panion began  their  labors  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions,  being  forced  to  encounter  not  only  the 
antipathy  of  the  Hindus,  but  also  the  ill-concealed 
hostility  of  the  Danish  governor  and  of  the  other 
Emx)pean  residents.  Nevertheless,  Ziegenbalg  con- 
trived to  learn  Tamil  within  a  year,  although  when 
he  arrived  in  India  he  was  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  language,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  prepare 
for  baptism  five  slaves  of  Europeans.  In  1707  he 
made  an  extensive  preaching-tour,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  enabled  by  the  Dutch  magistrate 
at  Negapatam  to  hold  there  a  friendly  conference  on 
religious  matters  with  the  Brahmans.  Ziegenbalg 
remained  at  Tranquebar  until  1715,  busily  engaged 
in  preaching  to  Hindiis,  half-breed  Portuguese,  and 
slaves,  as  well  as  holding  a  weekly  German  service, 
besides  his  necessary  labor  of  translating  the  New 
Testament  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Old 


into  Tamil,  and  writing  much  in  his  adopted  lan- 
guage. In  1715  ill-health  forced  him  to  return  to 
Europe,  and  he  was  received  with  high  honors  both 
in  Germany  and  in  England.  Early  in  1719  he  went 
once  more  to  India,  but  died  within  a  short  time. 
The  Tamil  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  which 
Ziegenbalg  was  assisted  by  B.  Schultse  and  J.  E. 
GrQndler,  commenced  to  appear  at  Tranquebar  in 
1714,  thou^  the  work  was  not  finished  until  1728; 
it  is  especially  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  any  of  the  languages  of 
India.  Ziegenbalg  was  likewise  the  author,  among 
other  works  (many  of  them  in  Tamil),  of  Gram- 
matica  Damulica  (Halle,  1716),  the  earliest  portions 
of  Der  k6niglichen  ddnischen  Idissionarien  aus  0<(- 
Indien  eingesandte  aurfUhrliche  Berichte  (95  parts, 
1718-1848),  which  had  been  preceded  by  his  Merck- 
wUrdige  Nachricht  aus  Ostrlndien  (3d  ed.,  Leipdc, 
1709;  Eng.  transl..  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
East,  3  parts,  London,  1709-14)  and  his  AusfUhr- 
licher  Bericht,  vrie  er  .  .  .  das  Ami  des  EvangdU 
.  .  .  fHhre  (2d  ed.,  7<parts,  Halle,  1713-14;  partial 
Eng.  transl..  Account  of  the  .  .  .  Malabarians,  Lon- 
don, 1717);  Brevis  delineatio  missionis  operis,  quod 
ad  propagandam  Christi  cognitionem  .  .  .  inter  par 
ganos  Orientates  et  prtecipue  inter  Damulos  .  .  . 
Tranqudxtria  geritur  (in  collaboration  with  J.  E. 
GrOndler,  Tranquebar,  1717);  and  Genealogie  der 
malabarischen  Gdtter  (ed.  W.  Germann,  Madras, 
1867). 

BmuooRAPHY:  J.  H.  BniMr,  BarlhoUmAw  ZUgmibalg  und 
Mt'fM  MUarheiier  in  Tranktbor,  Altonm,  1887;  W.  Germftim, 
Ziegenbaig  und  PlUUehau,  Erlancen,  1868;  F.  Schleg«l- 
mUch,  BarthoUmAua  Zi^gmhoXg,  Berlhi,  1902;  A.  Gehrinc, 
BarihotomdMM  Zito§nbdlg,  2d  ed.,  Leipde,  1907. 

ZIEGLER,  tstnler,  JAKOB:  Humanist  and  the- 
ologian; b.  about  1471;  d.  at  Passau  in  1549.  Zieg- 
ler  becomes  known  in  1491  as  coming  from  Landau 
to  the  University  of  Ingolstadt  and  taking  there  his 
master's  degree;  in  1504  he  dedicated  an  un- 
printed  description  of  an  astronomical  instrument 
at  Cologne  to  the  Abbot  Trithemius;  soon  after  he 
was  at  Vienna,  and  after  that  at  the  castle  of  Baron 
Heinrich  Kuna  in  Moravia,  where  he  wrote  a  work 
against  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (Leipsic,  1512).  A 
friendship  with  Caelio  Calcagnini  and  with  Bishop 
Ladislaus  Szalkan  of  Waitzen  led  to  an  introduction 
to  Cardinal  Hippolytus  of  Este,  through  whom  he 
reodved  in  1521  an  invitation  to  Rome  from  Pope 
Leo  X.  to  complete  there  his  mathematical  and  geo- 
graphical works.  Papal  protection  ceased  on  the 
death  of  Leo,  but  Zie^er  remained  there  till  1525, 
working  on  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  In  1523  he 
issued  a  defense  of  Erasmus  against  the  Spaniard 
Stimica,  lAbeUus  adoersus  Jacdbi  Stunica  matedicen- 
tiam  (Basel,  1523).  In  1525-31  he  was  with  Cal- 
cagnini at  Ferrara,  where  he  gave  expression  to  his 
opinions  of  the  worldliness  of  the  papal  court  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  pope  in  his  Vita  ClemenHs  VII. 
Most  noteworthy  is  his  program  for  a  new  constitu- 
tion of  Christendom,  Rei  Christianas  infirmitas.  In 
this  he  proposed  a  peace  union  of  German  cities  and 
princes,  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  possessions, 
establishment  of  a  rule  of  peace  after  a  campaign 
against  the  Turks  and  their  Christian  allies  (Venice 
and  Zapolya),  election  of  two  consuls  to  rule  Italy 
and  Rome  and  two  Caesars  for  the  control  of  France 
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and  Spain,  recasting  of  taxes  in  favor  of  the  peasants 
and  review  of  eoonomic  conditions,  settling  of  Ger- 
man colonies  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  care  for  edu- 
cation and  philanthropy,  and  the  political  education 
of  the  people,  with  the  seat  of  the  empire  in  a  Ger- 
manised Rome.  After  sending  his  controversial 
writings  to  Luther  in  1529  he  was  invited  to  take  a 
professorship  at  Wittenberg,  but  declined  on  account 
of  his  age.  He  was  invited  to  Strasburg  and  funds 
were  provided  for  his  journey;  he  arrived  there  in 
1531  and  was  given  a  pension  of  100  gulden  yearly. 
But  the  conditions  in  Germany  seemed  unpromising 
on  account  of  the  theological  controversies.  He  dis- 
approved of  Butzer's  guidance  of  the  synod  of  1533 
against  the  Anabaptists  and  free  spirits  and  the  use 
of  the  temporal  power  against  them,  whereupon  he 
was  charged  by  Butzer  with  ingratitude,  having  in 
a  little  publication  accused  the  Protestants  of 
erecting  a  new  papacy.  From  Baden-Baden  he  jus- 
tified himself  in  a  published  apology.  Ziegler  thus 
showed  himself  one  who  had  broken  with  the  old 
Church  but  found  no  place  in  the  new.  After  that 
he  approached  nearer  ihe  position  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism; he  received  an  instructorship  under  Mar- 
grave Karl  of  Baden,  in  1539-40  he  was  with  Philip 
of  Ehingen,  went  in  1541  to  Vienna,  where  the  next 
year  he  joined  the  theological  faculty.  The  threat- 
ening situation  arising  from  the  Turkish  invasion 
led  him  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  bishop  of 
Passau,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  dedicating 
to  that  prelate  his  exegetical  works,  which  were  put 
on  the  Index.  His  chief  works  were  a  commentary 
on  Pliny  (1531)  and  a  description  of  the  holy  land 
(TemE  9ancta  .  .  .  docHanma  deacriptiOy  Stras- 
burg, 1536).  (E.  SCHOTTBNLOHSR.) 

Bibuoobaphy:  K.  Schottonloher,  Jacob  ZUgUr,  au»  Lan^ 
dott  an  dm  Itar,  MOiutor,  1910;  J.  G.  SeheUhorn,  Amani' 
taUt  hiatoria  weeUHaaHem  <t  lUmarim,  iL  210  sqq.,  Laipde, 
1740;  S.  Ganth«r,  in  Fortehunffan  tur  Kuiiur-  und  Lit- 
teraturgethiehU  BoyvriM,  iv.  1-61,  v.  llS-128,  Berlin, 
189S-97;  T.  Kolde,  in  Bntriga  tur  banriaekan  Kirekan- 
ffuehiehU,  iii.  68-64,  289  sqq.,  ErUngen,  1897;  G.  EnM- 
trOm,  in  Bihliolhaea  mathamoHca,  1896,  pp.  68  aqq.;  S. 
Riesler,  GMehiehta  Baiema,  vi.  406  aqq.,  621.  Gotha,  1908; 
P.  Knlkoff,  in  Archia  fOr  RaformatianagaadiiekU,  iii  (1906), 
66  sqq.;   ADB,  slv.  176  sqq. 

ZIGABENUS     (ZIGADENUS,    ZTOADBNUS). 

See  EuTHTMiUB  Ziqabenub. 

ZILLERTHAL,  tsil'ei^tol'',  EVANOEUCALS 
OF:  A  body  of  Protestants  whose  home  was  on 
the  ZiUer,  a  river  of  the  Tyrol,  which  discharges 
into  the  Inn  about  twenty-two  miles  northeast  of 
Innsbruck.  About  a  century  after  the  great  emi- 
gration of  the  Salzburgers  (see  Salzburg,  Evan- 
gelicals of),  there  took  place  an  immigration  of 
the  Protestant  Zillerthalers  into  the  Riesengebirge. 
Both  movements  arose  from  the  same  causes  and 
had  analogous  courses.  By  gift  of  King  Amulph  in 
889,  the  Zillerthal  (valley  of  the  Ziller)  belonged  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg.  It  was  first  joined 
to  the  Tyrol  in  1816,  after  varioiis  changes  of  for- 
tune, coming  finally  into  the  possession  of  Austria 
in  that  year.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  inhabi- 
tants felt  themselves  to  be  Tyroleans.  While  in  the 
Tyrol  between  1585  and  1619  the  non-Roman 
Catholic  (largely  Baptist)  element  was  completely 
rooted  out,  the  success  of  the  Salsburg  archbishops 


with  the  Lutherans  had  been  much  less.  In  1532 
Luther  directed  his  celebrated  letter  to  Martin 
Lodinger  in  Gastein,  in  1549  a  Salabuis  Roman 
CathoHc  reform  synod  sought  to  suppress  Luther- 
anism,  and  in  1563  a  petition  for  freedom  of  relig- 
ious belief  succeeded  horn  Bischofshofen,  St.  Veit, 
St.  Johann,  and  Groasari.  Complaints  had  just 
been  made  (1562)  about  the  progress  of  Lutheran- 
ism  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ZiUer.  In  1618  in  Hip- 
pach  in  the  bishopric  of  Brixen  Lutheran  books  were 
confiscated,  and  in  1617  the  same  had  taken  place 
in  other  towns;  in  1672,  1674,  and  1682  great  un- 
rest was  manifested  in  several  places  in  the  vicin- 
ity. The  emigration  of  800  Protestants  of  Defereg- 
ger-Thal  seemed  likely  to  disturb  Zillerthal; '  and  in 
1689  two  brothers  named  Stainer  of  Mairhofen 
preached  the  Evangelical  doctrine.  Yet  when  thc- 
great  movements  which  convulsed  Europe  began  in 
1731,  Zillerthal  renuuned  quiet,  though  it  was  gen- 
erally known  that  Roman  Catholicism  had  no  hold 
upon  the  population.  One  reason  for  this  was  the 
complicated  governmental  conditions  in  Zillerthal; 
for  the  valley  was  cut  by  enclaves  which  belonged 
to  the  Tyrol,  there  being  six  different  jurisdictions. 
Moreover,  both  the  government  of  the  Tyrol  and 
that  of  Bavaria  were  averse  to  oppressive  measures. 
While  the  "  Emigration  patent "  was  published  in 
Zillerthal,  it  remained  a  dead  letter  there.  Its  le- 
pubhcation  in  1742  was  only  an  alarm  shot  to  further 
the  surrender  of  Lutheran  books.  The  time  was  not 
ripe  for  extreme  measures,  for  Charies  VII.  was  just 
seated  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  the  archbishop- 
ric was  alarmed  by  a  mooted  secularisation.  Later 
Maria  Theresa  showed  a  mailed  fist  in  the  catho- 
licising of  this  region,  going  to  the  extent  of  using 
imprisonment  in  1758  at  St.  Jakob.  Measures  began 
to  hem  in  the  inhabitants,  the  toleration  edict  of 
1781  brought  no  relief  for  this  district,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  dealt  with  as  seducers  and  makers  of 
converts.  The  Lutherans  continued  to  read  their 
concealed  books,  including  the  annotated  Luther 
Bible  and  Johann  Amdt's  PosttUe,  and  hung  the 
scapularies  given  to  their  children  about  the  necks 
of  sheep  and  goats.  Their  Protestant  tendencies 
were  accentuated  by  visiting  North  Germans  and 
by  commercial  travels  to  fordgn  parts,  especially 
to  Hamburg.  But  politics  played  no  part  in  the 
development. 

Thus  since  the  Reformation  this  religious  current 
made  itself  continually  stronger  in  Zillerthal. 
Neither  reactionary  bureaucratic  oppression,  mu- 
tinous and  foreign  democrats,  nor  foreign  propa- 
ganda affected  the  Zillerthal  movement.  In  1816, 
when  the  region  passed  into  Austrian  control,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  begged  in  vain  for  the  con- 
cession of  a  meeting-place  for  worship  and  for  recog- 
nition as  an  Evangelical  commimity.  The  (Roman 
Catholic)  pastor  sought  in  vain  by  means  of  Roman 
CathoUc  "  house-teachers  "  to  win  over  the  *^  In- 
clinantes  "  (as  those  were  called  who  were  of  Prot- 
estant inclinations).  In  1829  a  crisis  was  created 
by -.the  application  of  six  people  of  Mairhofen  for  the 
six  weeks  of  religious  instruction  that  since  1783 
had  been  prescribed  for  those  who  would  go  over 
into  a  tolerated  non-Roman  Catholic  conmiunion 
in  Austria.    Such  a  demand  was  unheard  in  the 
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Tyrol,  and  it  caused  debate  whether  the  laws  for 
toleration  were  applicable  there.  Especial  opposi- 
tion was  manifested  to  the  entrance  of  an  Evan- 
gelical pastor  in  the  "  land  of  religious  unity." 
Official  pressure  against  Evangeliccds  followed.  In 
May,  1834,  from  the  emperor  came  a  refusal  of  the 
petition  sent  up  two  years  earlier  for  reUef  from  op- 
pression of  conscience  and  for  permission  to  receive 
an  Evangelical  pastor,  the  only  relief  granted  being 
permission  to  emigrate  to  a  part  of  Austria  where 
non-Roman  CathoUc  communities  were  allowed  to 
exist.  Permission  to  send  a  delegation,  with  Johann 
Fleidl  at  its  head,  to  the  emperor  to  plead  eleven 
points  was  refxised.  The  Grand  Duke  Johann,  uncle 
of  the  emperor,  announced  that  Evangelical  worship 
could  not  be  permitted  in  the  Tyrol,  though  emi- 
gration was  conceded.  The  "  Inclinantes ''  remained 
and  increased  in  nimibers,  and  this  caxised  per- 
turbation; attempts  foUowed  with  increasing 
stress  to  drive  the  Evangelicals  from  the  dis- 
trict. Yet  this  official  action  was  more  humane 
in  its  purpose  than  the  fanatical  attacks  of  the  Salz- 
burg clergy.  On  Jan.  12,  1837,  an  imperial  edict 
required  declaration  within  fourteen  days  of  inten- 
tion to  leave  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church;  after  that 
time  all  not  so  indicating  intention  would  be  treated 
as  Roman  Catholics.  Those  who  declared  them- 
selves Protestants  were  to  leave  the  Tyrol  within 
four  months.  In  spite  of  the  sorrow  at  leaving  their 
native  place,  385  persons,  later  increased  to  437, 
declared  their  intention  to  emigrate.  Fleidl  went 
to  Berlin  and  was  kindly  received  by  Frederick 
William  III.;  the  Prussian  Upper  Consistory 
sent  Court  Preacher  Strauss  to  investigate,  and  he 
received  a  very  favorable  impression;  finally 
(July  13,  1837)  permission  was  given  to  receive  the 
exiles  into  Prussia.  Only  a  few  betook  themselves 
into  the  Austrian  provinces  open  to  them.  The  lot 
of  those  who  remained  in  the  valley  became  con- 
stantly more  imendurable,  pressure  being  brought 
by  restrictions  concerning  marriage,  burial,  and 
meeting  together.  Finally  in  six  wagons  the  emi- 
grants set  forth,  most  of  them  going  into  Silesia, 
and  on  Oct.  17, 1737,  they  arrived  in  Schmiedeberg. 
The  colony  has  since  that  time  developed  normally 
and  successfully.  (F.  Arnold.) 

BiBLiOGKAPHY:  K.  Httbner,  In  the  Mittheilungen  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Knowledge  eoneemins  Salzburg,  xlv  (1896), 
41-79;  S.  Ruf,  Daa  Lutkertum  im  ZilUrtkaU,  1617-1794, 
in  TiroUr  Boten,  1868,  nos.  96>96;  M.  Beheim-Sehwarz- 
beeh.  Die  ZilUrthaUr  in  Sehleaien,  Bredau,  1876;  G.  von 
Gasteiger,  Die  ZUlerthaler  ProteetanUn  und  ihr  Au9wei9unQ 
ow  Tirol,  Meran,  1892;  G.  Hahn,  DU  ZiUerthaler  im 
Rieeengelnrget  Sehmiedeberg,  1887;  idem,  Aue  der  TiroUr 
Sehule  lu  ZiUerthal  im  Rieeengebirge  in  deneraten  SOJahren 
ihrea  Beaiehene,  Brealau,  1896;  E.  Reuw,  Priederike  Grlj^n 
eon  Reden,  Bin  LAenAUd  naeh  Briefen  und  Tagebilehem, 
ii.  162-286,  Berlin,  1888. 

ZIMMBR,  tsun'er,  KARL  FRIEDRICH:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Gardelegen  (87  m.  w.  of 
Berlin)  Sept.  22,  1855.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Tubingen  and  Berlin,  and  in  1880 
became  privat-docent  in  the  theological  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Bonn;  three  years  later  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Mahnsfeld  (1883), 
then  became  associate  professor  at  Konigsberg 
(1884);  was  director  of  the  seminary  for  preachers 
at  H^^m  (1890-04),  and  since  1894  has  been  con- 
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nected  with  the  Diakomeverein  of  Berlin,  of  which 
he  has  been  successively  assistant  director  (1894- 
1898)  and  director-in-chief  (since  1898).  Besides 
editing,  among  other  works,  BUcherkleinode  evan- 
ffdiacher  Tfusologen  (Gotha,  1888);  Handlnbliothek 
jUr  praktische  Theologie  (17  vols.,  1890-93);  Perthes 
HandUxikon  fUr  evangelische  Theologie  (Gotha, 
1890);  Perthes  theologisches  Hiifdexikon  (1894); 
and  the  periodicals  HaUdvja  (1880-85);  BlOUer  aue 
dem  evangeliechen  Diakonieoerein  (since  1897);  and 
Frauendienst  (since  1092),  he  has  written  /.  O,  FichUe 
Religionsphilosophie  (Berlin,  1878) ;  Der  Spruch  vom 
Jonazeichen  (Hildbuighausen,  1881);  commentaries 
on  Gralatians  and  Acts  (1882) ;  Exegetieche  Probleme 
dee  HebrSer'-  und  GakUerbrufs  (1882);  ConcordarUieB 
eupplemefUarujB  omnium  vocum  Novi  Testamenta 
(Gotha,  1882);  Die  deiUechen  evangelischen  Kirchenr 
geeangvereine  der  Oegenwart  (Quedlinburg,  1882); 
Der  Verfall  dee  Kantorenr  und  Organistenamtee  in  der 
evangeliechen  Landeskirche  Preueeena  (1885);  KSnigS' 
berger  Kirchenliederdichter  und  Kirchenkomponisten 
(Kdnigsberg,  1885);  commentary  on  Romans 
(Quedlinburg,  1887);  Der  Gaiaierbrirf  im  aUkUein- 
iaehen  Text  (Kdnigsberg,  1887);  DaeOthetnachden 
pavliniechen  Schriflen  {1S87);  Kirchenchorbuch  fOr 
Knaben-  [Frauen-  oder  Mdnner-]  Chor  (2  parts, 
Quedlinburg,  1888-^9);  commentary  on  the  epis- 
tles to  the  Thessalonians  (Herbom,  1891);  SCnde 
Oder  KrankheUf  (Leipsic,  1894) ;  Die  Orundlegungen 
der  praktischen  Theologie  (Berlin,  1894);  Der  evan^ 
gelieche  Diakonie-Verein  (Herbom,  1895) ;  Das  erste 
Jahrzehnt  des  evangelisfJien  Diakonievereins  (Berlin, 
1904, 3d  ed.,  1911) ;  Lebenserziehung  (2  parts,  1909) ; 
Soziale  Arbeit  der  Haustochter  (1910) ;  Die  Haustoch- 
ter  (1910) ;  and  Brauchen  wir  noch  Tdchterpensionatef 
(1910). 

ZIMMBRMANN,  tsim'er-man'',  PAUL  AUGUST 
BERNHARD  VON:  Austrian  Protestant;  b.  at 
Dresden  Sept.  3,  1843.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Leipsic  (1864r-67;  Ph.D.,  1869)  and 
Berlin  (1867-68),  after  which  he  was  a  catechist  and 
pastor  of  St.  Thomas's,  Leipsic,  until  1874.  Since 
1875  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
church  in  ^enna,  and  since  1888  has  also  been  pri- 
vat-docent for  the  philosophy  of  religion  in  the 
EvangeUcal  theological  faculty  in  the  same  city. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Vienna 
Christlicher  Verein  junger  M&nner  and  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  Verein  iHn  evangelische  Dia- 
konie.  In  theology  his  position  is  positive.  He 
has  been  editor  of  Der  evangelische  Hausfreund;  and 
has  written,  Platos  Lehre  von  der  UnsUrblichkeU  der 
Sede  (Leipsic,  1869);  GottesgrOsse  aus  Natur  und 
Menschenleben  (1872);  Tropfen  ins  Meer  (sermons 
and  confirmation  addresses;  1875);  Das  Bdtsd  des 
Lebens  und  die  RaUosigkeU  des  Materialismus  (1877) ; 
Toleranz  und  IrUoUranz  gegen  das  Evangdium  in 
Oesterreich  (1881);  Lie&e  und  Leid  (collected  ad- 
dresses; 1885);  Das  Evangdium  in  Oesterreich  und 
Frankreich  (1885);  Vor  der  Pforte  des  HeOigtums 
(1887);  Foferunscr  (Vienna,  1894);  FUrdiUeShLn- 
den  (meditations;  1896);  Das  Evangdium  in  Wien 
(Leipsic,  1903);  and  Was  wir  der  R^ormaiion  tu 
verdanken  hahen,  und  Hauptpunkte  des  evangdischen 
Glaubensbekenntnisses  (7th  eld.,  Heilbronn,  1907). 
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ZIMMERNy  tflim'Orn,  HEINRICH:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Graben  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Heidelberg), 
Baden,  July  14,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Ldpsic  (Ph.D.,  1884)  and  Erlangen 
(1884-85);  was  curate  in  Baden  (1885-87);  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  imiversity  library  at  Ldpsic 
(1887-88);  privat-docent  for  Semitics  successively 
at  Ednigsb^  (1889-90)  and  Halle  (1890-94);  as- 
sociate professor  of  Assyriology  at  Leipsic  (1894- 
1899);  associate  professor  of  Semitics  at  Breslau 
(1899-1900);  and  returned  in  1901  to  Leipsic  to 
become  professor  of  oriental  languages.  He  has 
written  BeitrClge  zur  KenntnU  der  habyUmischen  Re^ 
ligion  (3  parts,  Leipsic,  1896-1901);  and  Vergleich'' 
ende  Grammaiik  der  semUischen  Sprachen  (Berlin, 
1898) ;  and  edited  the  Leipziger  semitistische  Studien 
(1904  sqq.). 

ZIMltl:  Fifth  king  of  Israel,  usurper  and  suc- 
cessor of  Elah,  whom  he  slew.  The  source,  I  Kings 
xvi.  9-20,  states  that  he  was  captain  of  half  the 
chariots  of  Elah,  that  he  killed  his  master  while  the 
latter  was  drinking  and  afterward  exterminated  the 
family;  that  he  reigned  only  seven  days,  since  the 
rest  of  the  army,  engaged  in  a  campaign  against 
the  Philistines,  chose  Omri,  the  other  army  com- 
mander, for  king  and  then  besieged  Tirzah,  at  that 
time  the  capital.  When  Zimri  saw  that  the  posi- 
tion was  imtenable,  he  fired  the  palace  and  perished 
in  the  flames.  His  deeds  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
as  unusually  heinous  even  in  a  kingdom  where 
change  of  dynasty  by  assassination  was  frequent 
(cf.  II  Kings  ix.  31). 

The  name  appears  also  as  the  name  of  several 
Israelites:  (1)  son  of  Zerah  (I  Chron.  ii.  6;  but 
according  to  Josh.  vii.  1  the  name  was  Zabdi); 
(2)  a  Benjamite,  descendant  of  Saul  (I  Chron. 
viii.  36,  ix.  42).  In  Jer.  xxv.  25  Zimri  appears  as  the 
name  of  a  region  in  connection  with  Elam  and 
Media,  but  the  locality  and  name  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  identified.  (R.  Kittel.) 

Bibuooraphy:   Consult,  beddea  the  Bible  dietionariee,  the 

literature  on  the  period  dted  under  Ahab;   and  Ibrahl, 

HuTOKY  or. 

ZINZENDORF,  tsin'tsen-dorf,   NICOLAUS 
LUDWIG,  COUNT. 

Early  Life  and  Education  (|  1). 

Beginninga  of  Religioua  Aetivitiea  (§  2). 

Relationa  with  the  Brethren;  Theologiod  DeTclopment  (|  8). 

Aetivitiea  aa  Leader  of  the  Brethren  (|  4). 

Last  Yean  (|  6). 

Leading  Idea;  Literary  Works  (|  6). 

Count  Nicolaus  Ludwig  Zinzendorf,  founder  of 
the  Unity  of  the  Brethren  (q.v.),  was  bom  at  Dres- 
den May  26,  1700;   d.  at  Hermhut  May  9,  1760. 
His  ancestry  on  both  sides  was  noble;  his  father,  a 
high  Saxon  official,  died  while  the  son 
I.  Early    was  a  small  infant;  his  early  boyhood 
Life  and    was  passed  imder  the  care  of  his  ma- 
Education,  temal  grandmother,  who  was  a  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  Pietism, 
and  this  influence  became  dominant  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  boy's  character,  since  before  his  ninth 
year  the  aim  of  his  life  was  the  attainment  of  a  liv- 
ing oommunion  with  Christ.     Further  education 
was  gained  at  the  PSdagogium  at  Halle  (1710-16), 
where  toward  the  end  of  his  course  he  came  into 
closer  relations  with  Francke;  the  influence  of  this 


period  was  also  an  abiding  one,  and  the  or^ganization 
of  societies  of  youth  for  the  betterment  of  person^ 
life  and  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  gave  promise  g: 
what  he  was  later  to  accomplish.  His  own  predi- 
lections were  toward  theology,  but  his  f amil^^  dt- 
sired  him  to  prepare  himself  for  a  career  in  the  seir- 
ice  of  the  State;  he  therefore  took  up  the  study  of 
law  at  Wittenberg  (1716-19),  which  did  not  prevent 
him  from  spending  much  time  on  the  Bible,  I.uther's 
works,  and  the  writings  of  the  Pietists.  The  yesiri 
1719-20  he  spent  in  travel,  in  Holland  coming  into 
connection  with  prominent  representatives  of  tbe 
Reformed  theology  and  with  ^ose  outside  churt  h 
circles.  He  came  to  an  understanding  of  the  bond 
which  united  all  Christians,  that  which  consisted  in 
a  relation  of  personal  trust  in  Christ.  In  France  % 
new  circle  of  acquaintances  was  made,  including 
the  devout  Cardinal  Noailles,  with  whom  the  tie 
of  their  common  love  for  Christ  became  a  strong 
one.  In  the  choice  for  personal  lifework  a  career 
like  that  of  Canstein  in  the  orphan  establishment 
was  his  preference;  but  his  family  was  strongly'  op- 
posed to  this,  and  in  deference  to  their  wishes  be 
took  up  his  work  as  a  counselor  in  Dresden  in  thf- 
late  autumn  of  1721.  With  a  part  of  his  patrimonT 
he  bought  the  estate  of  Berthelsdorf  and  as  patron 
settled  there  the  pastor  and  poet  Johann  Andre^^ 
Rothe;  and  in  1722  he  married  Countess  Crdmute 
Dorothea,  sister  of  his  friend  Heinrich,  count  of 
Reuss-Ebersdorf. 

The  way  to  the  entrance  upon  official  duties 
seemed  at  first  to  have  been  closed  by  Zinsendorfs 
refusal  to  subscribe  to  the  Formula  of  Concx>rd,  and 
he  was  looking  to  service  at  the  Da- 
a.  Begin-   nish    court    when    subscription    was 
nings  of    waived  and  in  1721  he  took  up  his 
Religious    duties.    But  of  his  work  there  little  is 
Activities,  known.    His  chief  interest  was  in  the 
formation  of  an  ecclesiola  like  that  of 
Spener's,  which  found  a  nucleus  on  his  own  estate. 
With  Friedrich  von  Watteville,  Rothe,  the  pastor 
at  Berthelsdorf,  and  Melchior  Schaff^^drlitx  he 
formed  the  **  Union  of  fotir  Brethren  "  bound  to 
work  for  the  interests  of  faith  in  Christ  as  a  "  hcart- 
reUgion."    Missions  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  heathen 
were  also  in  mind.    In  the  winter  of  1723-24  a  build- 
ing was  begun  which  was  intended  to  serve  pur- 
poses like  those  of  the  Halle  Padagogium,  which  in 
1727  became  an  orphan  asylum.    A  printing-press 
was  set  up  in  order  to  further  the  proposed  move- 
ment, and  a  series  of  tractates  and  two  catechisms 
were  issued.    Those  who  were  impressed  by  ration- 
alism and  were  outside  of  church  influences  were 
sought  through  a  weekly  called  Le  Socraie  de  Dresde 
(1725-26),  in  which  a  sort  of  practical  philosophy, 
proving  religion  to  be  a  universal  need,  was  ex- 
poimded,  reconciling  a  positive  Christian  piety  with 
philosophic  thought.    The  meetings  at  Gorlitz  and 
at  Dresden  raised  up  opposition,  and  Zinzendorf 
sought  to  show  the  legitimacy  of  the  assemblages  by 
the  Schmalkald  Articles. 

The  Bohemian  Brethren  (q.v.)  had  spread  from 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  into  Poland.  The  Bohemians 
had  in  1609  formed  a  imion  with  the  Evangelical 
church  of  Bohemia,  but  in  the  Counter-Reformation 
the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  branches  had  become 
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practically  extinct.  The  Polish  branch  with  a  Re- 
formed tinge  had  maintained  itself  as  a  separate 
organization  with  the  old  episcopal 
3.  Relations  consecration,  while,  in  Poland,  Mo- 
with  the  ravian  and  Bohemian  refugees  had 
Brethren;  their  independent  organization  which 
Theological  was,  however,  finally  obliterated.  But 
Develop-  some  Moravian  communities  still  ex- 
ment  isted  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and 
imder  the  stress  of  a  series  of  edicts 
by  Charles  VI.  (1717-26)  a  new  emigration  was 
begun  which  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Zinzen- 
dorf ,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  inner  relations 
and  of  the  connection  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren. 
Indeed,  only  his  official  relations  brought  Zinzen- 
dorf  as  yet  into  connections  with  them.  But  inter- 
est was  awakened  as  it  became  clear  that  the  emi- 
grants were  resolved  not  to  take  on  the  yoke  of  a 
new  church  when  they  had  just  escaped  from  the 
yoke  of  Roman  Catholic  impositions.  Meanwhile 
by  the  death  of  his  grandmother  (1726)  Zinzendorf 
saw  his  way  clear  to  retire  from  his  official  position, 
which  he  did  in  1728.  He  concentrated  hLs  atten- 
tion now  upon  Hermhut,  took  advantage  of  the  law 
which  permitted  a  newly  established  village  to  estab- 
lish its  own  rules  of  living,  enabling  it  to  form  a  com- 
munity within  the  church,  and  thus  preventing  the 
danger  of  separatism,  but  possessing  the  right  of 
private  assembly.  The  ecdesiola  became  a  great 
union,  but  with  a  legal  basis  as  a  part  of  the  parish 
of  Berthelsdorf.  Meanwhile,  during  the  years  1725 
and  foUowing,  Zinzendorf 's  religious  convictions  had 
been  undergoing  development  into  their  final  form. 
At  the  beginning  of  that  period  he  was  still  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Halle  school,  though  he  had  no  inter- 
est in  the  Pietistic  themes  of  dispute.  His  life  in 
Dresden  gave  him  also  a  valuable  insight  into  the 
"  world  "  with  its  activities.  With  the  development 
in  Pietism,  after  Francke's  death,  of  a  party  spirit, 
Zinzendorf's  attitude  to  it  became  less  cordial. 
During  the  period  1729-^4  he  found  himself  in  posi- 
tion to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  Johann  Konrad  Dip- 
pel  (q.v.)  as  set  forth  in  the  latter's  Vera  demanstrc^ 
Ho  evangdicaf  with  the  author  of  which  he  had 
correspondence.  This  opposition  was  in  spite  of  fun- 
damental agreement  on  the  part  of  the  two  men  in 
placing  stress  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  upon 
the  love  of  God.  Zinzendorf 's  attitude  toward  mys- 
ticism and  separatism  became  ever  more  decidedly 
opposed.  His  position  toward  Hermhut  was  mean- 
while developing  into  closeness  through  their  com- 
mon activities.  But  this  course  had  important 
results  upon  his  own  fortunes  and  made  him  the  ob- 
ject of  attack.  An  opinion  gained  from  the  faculty 
of  Tubingen  was  favorable  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren.  But  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  made  itself  manifest  in  investiga- 
tions by  the  state  authorities,  and  an  order  was 
issued  in  1732  that  Zinzendorif  seU  his  goods  and 
leave  Saxony,  though  the  next  year  this  was  with- 
drawn because  of  a  change  in  the  ministry.  But  the 
general  attitude  seemed  to  indicate  to  the  Herm- 
huters  the  wisdom  of  further  emigrations,  to  which 
the  success  of  missionary  undertakings  in  North 
America  seemed  to  invite.  Accordingly,  in  1735  the 
first  company  took  their  departure  for  Georgia,  and 


in  connection  with  this  appeared  the  necessity  for 
ecclesiastical  authority  based  upon  ordination,  the 
Bohemian  consecration  being  imparted  by  Daniel 
Ernst  Jablonski  (q.v.)  to  the  missionary  David 
Nitschmann.  Zinzendorf  wished  at  that  time  him- 
self to  receive  consecration,  but  Jablonski  demurred 
because  of  the  sensation  such  a  step  would  cause. 
This  episcopal  office  had  no  immediate  relation  to 
Hermhut,  and  had  in  view  simple  leadership  for  the 
colonies  and  missions  abroad.  In  the  mean  time  the 
opponents  of  Zinzendorf  had  been  busy;  on  Mar. 
20,  1736,  a  rescript  required  him  to  leave  Saxony, 
while  a  conmiission  was  appointed  to  investigate 
conditions  at  Hermhut.  The  commission,  which 
proceeded  impartially,  found  little  to  criticize,  and 
that  practically  the  Lutheran  standards  were  re- 
spected. The  result  was  the  announcement  of  tol- 
eration for  the  conm:iunity  upon  express  recognition 
of  the  standards. 

Zinzendorf  went  to  the  Wetterau,  a  strip  of  land 

between  the  Taunus  and  the  Vogelsberg,  rented  the 

castle  known  as  the  Ronneburg  as  a  residence,  and 

began  work  among  the  lower  classes 

4.  Activities  in  the  way  of  Bible  translation  and 

as  Leader  teaching.  His  associates  formed 
of  the       "  pilgrim  unions  "  for  the  carrying  out 

Brethren,  of  the  general  plans.  Out  of  the  work 
here  arose  the  work  among  the  "  Dias- 
pora "  in  the  Baltic  provinces  which  the  brethren 
later  carried  on.  On  a  return  journey  Zinzendorf, 
stopped  at  Berlin,  came  into  close  relations  with 
King  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia,  won  him  over 
to  advocate  Zinzendorf's  consecration  as  bishop, 
submitted  himself  to  examination  as  to  his  worthi- 
ness, and  received  consecration  May  20,  1737,  from 
Jablonski.  While  Zinzendorf's  aim  had  been  to 
maintain  the  Brethren  as  a  community  within  the 
Lutheran  Church,  events  were  forcing  the  trend 
toward  the  formation  of  an  independent  body. 
Especially  in  the  mission  fields  and  abroad  generally 
the  work  stood  out  as  that  of  a  church  alongside  of 
the  other  churches.  This  resulted  especially  from 
Zinzendorf's  visit  to  the  West  Indies  (Dec,  1738,  to 
June,  1739),  which  showed  him  the  necessity  of  this 
development.  Questions  of  polity  and  government 
obtruded  themselves,  whether  the  episcopal  or  pres- 
bjrterial  form  were  the  better.  In  1741  Zinzendorf, 
on  the  eve  of  a  visit  to  America,  laid  down  his  epis- 
copal office  that  he  might  work  simply  as  "  Brother 
Ludwig,"  this  action  being  coincident  with  a  synodal 
conference  at  London  called  to  decide  the  polity  of 
the  Brethren's  organization.  [In  America,  1741-43, 
his  activities  were  considerable,  centering  about 
Bethlehem  and  Germantown  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  especially  interested  in  two  lines  of  work,  mis- 
sions to  the  Indians  and  endeavors  after  church 
union,  the  latter  being  sought  through  frequent  con- 
ferences. But  the  impression  was  gained  that  union 
was  to  be  brought  about  by  merging  in  the  Moravian 
communion.  He  acted  as  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  Philadelphia,  and  assimied  the  title  of 
inspector-general  of  the  Lutheran  churches  then  in 
America.  But  the  result  of  his  activities  seems  to 
have  been  rather  dissension  than  a  larger  unity. 
He  was  required  by  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  to 
give  up  the  records  of  the  Lutheran  churches  so  far 
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B8  they  were  in  his  poflsesaion,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Lutherans  was  taken  up  by  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenberg  (q.v.).]  Even  among  the  Brethren  dis- 
sident views  prevailed  and  in  various  parts  where 
their  establishments  were  placed  different  tendencies 
not  in  harmony  with  Zinzendorf's  aims  revealed 
themselves.  The  reconciliation  of  these  more  or  less 
divergent  lines  of  development  was  carried  on  as  far 
as  possible  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  local  condi- 
tions, with  the  aim,  also,  of  avoiding  sectarian  tend- 
encies and  of  working  in  harmony  with  the  church 
of  the  region.  Zinzendorf 's  doctrinal  development 
proceeded  also,  and  a  statement  of  his  belief  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  was  formulated  so  as  to  recon- 
cile it  practically  with  the  central ''  heart  theology  " 
of  the  Brethren.  But  this  statement  and  the  ac- 
companying developments  in  the  communities 
aroxised  opposition  and  a  considerable  number  of 
adverse  brochures  were  issued,  which  affected  the 
regard  in  which  the  entire  Brotherhood  was  held, 
**  Hermhuters ''  becoming  a  term  of  reproach.  In 
some  parts  the  alternative  was  placed  before  the 
Brethren  of  sundering  their  connection  with  Zin- 
sMidorf or  of  removing  to  other  regions. 

The  last  years  of  Zinzendorf  from  1749  contain 
much  that  is  depressing.  Until  1755  he  was  in  Eng- 
land, except  for  the  period  July,  1750-July,  1751, 
and  during  those  years  he  revised  his  teachings  and 
eliminated  much  which  had  been  or 
5.  Last  seemed  fantastic.  The  Unity  arising 
Tears,  from  the  Hermhut  colony  was  orig- 
inally without  property,  and  Zinzen- 
dorf had  devoted  all  the  income  from  his  own  pos* 
sessions  without  stint  to  its  uses.  He  had  also  made 
loans  to  carry  on  the  work  in  Holland  and  England, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  was  at  the  beginning  of 
this  last  period  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The 
only  possibility  of  recovery  seemed  to  be  to  have 
the  Unity  consider  the  poeition  of  Zinzendorf  bound 
up  with  its  own  and  to  have  the  financial  side  of 
affairs  put  under  definite  authorities.  In  this  mat- 
ter the  aid  of  skilful  jurists  was  invoked,  the  pri- 
vate property  of  Zinzendorf  was  separated  from  the 
possessions  of  the  organization,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  latter  provided  for.  This  led  to  a  more 
complete  development  of  the  administrative  side  of 
the  Unity  of  the  Brethren.  In  1752  Zinzendorf  was 
saddened  by  the  death  of  his  son  Christian  Renatus, 
in  whom  he  had  hoped  to  see  his  successor  in 
the  work  to  which  he  himself  had  given  his  life. 
From  1755  Zinzendorf's  labors  were  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  pastoral  visitation  of  the  Unity's 
communities.  In  1756  his  wife  died,  and  in  1760, 
in  the  midst  of  his  restless  activities,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever  which  soon  resulted  in  his 
own  death. 

The  one  idea  which  controlled  Zinzendorf' s  life 
was  the  thought  which  obtained  possession  of  him 
in  early  boyhood,  which  he  expressed  by  the  word 
HeneiMTeligion,  "Heart  religion."  The  central 
thought  here  was  a  life  in  communion  with  God. 
This  resolved  itself  into  a  living  communion  with 
Christ,  since  God  was  revealed  to  mankind  only  in 
him;  religion  was  then  an  orienting  of  the  life  to  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ.  But  the  formulation  of 
these  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  instruction  led  to 


expressions  which  in  their  concrete  illustzatioB 
psradoxical  and  strange.  The  purpose  to  wfaidi 
this  whole  work  was  to  lead  was  not  only  the  bless- 
edness mediated  through  Ghrist  but 
6.  Leading  participation  in  a  common  activity  for 
Idea;  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  more  such 
Literaxy  unions  as  were  introduced  were 
Woika.  founded,  the  more  could  the  Christ- 
life  be  realized  historically.  Yet 
the  ideal  Zinzendorf  ever  held  was  not  the 
creation  of  a  new  church;  he  expected  hia  ideal 
to  be  realized  within  the  existing  churches,  espe- 
cially within  the  Lutheran.  So  he  would  restore 
the  Bohemian  Brethren's  organization  as  a  com- 
munity within  the  Lutheran  Church,  retaining  the 
right  of  private  assemblage  alongside  of  the  stated 
public  services.  But  as  already  noted,  external 
circumstances,  particulariy  the  situation  in  the  mis- 
sion field,  led  to  ecclesiastical  and  separate  organ- 
ization, thou^  with  fidelity  to  the  Augsburg  stand- 
ards, with  "  Inner  Mission  "  work,  foreign  missions, 
and  educational  missions.  Among  the  writings 
of  Zinzendorf  may  be  named  his  Kleine  SchriS" 
ten  (Frankfort,  1740);  Bedencken  and  Besondere 
Sendtchreiben  in  aUerhand  practiichen  MaUrien 
(1734);  Theoloffueher  tind  dahin  eiruddagender  Be- 
dencken (1741);  8id)en  leUU  Reden  (Blkiingen, 
1743) ;  and  also  the  Satnndung  ffeisdicher  und  iie6- 
Ucher  Lieder  (Leipdc,  1725).  Of  English  transla- 
tions mention  may  be  made  of  Sixteen  Diecourees  on 
the  Redempti4m  of  Man  hy  the  Death  of  Christ  (Lon- 
don, 1740);  Seoen  Sermons  on  the  Godhead  of  the 
Lamb;  or,  the  Divimiy  of  Jesus  Chri^  (1742) ;  Ex- 
tnui  of  Count  Zinsendorfa  Discourses  on  the  Bedemp- 
Han  of  Man  by  the  Death  of  Christ  (Newcastle,  1744); 
MaximSf  Theological  Ideas  and  Sentences  (1751); 
and  Hymns  Composed  for  the  Use  of  the  Brethren 
(1749).  (Josef  MtJujeR.) 

BnuooBAPHT:  Aeeoonta  of  tlw  life  of  Qnaendorf  bai^  bMD 
written  by  A.  O.  SpangmberK,  8  pmrta,  Barby,  1772-75» 
Eng.  trand.,  London.  1838;  O.  A.  Woldenhauaen«  Wit- 
tonbttf,  1749;  L.  Ton  Sehrautonbach,  written  1782,  ed. 
by  KOlbittg,  2d  ed.,  Gnadau,  1871;  J.  C.  Duvernoy,  Barby* 
1798;  O.  B.  Reiehel,  Leipde,  1790;  J.  G.  MOUcr,  Win- 
terthur,  1822;  J.  W.  Verbeek,  Gnadan,  1845;  Varnbacen 
▼on  Enae,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1846;  O.  Glanbreebt,  Frankfort, 
1862;  J.  F.  SehrMer,  Nordbauaen.  1867;  F.  Pagram.  Leip- 
aie,  1867;  F.  BoTet,  Parii,  1860,  Eng.  trand.,  London. 
1896;  G.  Burkbardt,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1878;  H.  Tietaen. 
Gttterdob,  1888;  J.  JOngst-Stattin,  PUUaUn,  pp.  57-75, 
Tabingen,  1906;  and  W.  Walker,  in  Gr^aiatt  Men  of  the 
ChritUan  Chwdi,  Cbleago,  1908.  Conault  furtber:  J. 
Button,  An  Sttay  toward  Giwing  Sotiu  JumI  Ideaa  of  Ih* 
Pwonal  ChameUf  of  Count  ZinMtndorff,  London,  1755; 
J.  G.  Mailer,  BtkanniniMM  nurkwHtdigm'  M&nner,  2d  ed.. 
6  Tola.,  Wintertbur,  1798-1822;  £.  £.  Jaeob,  Baoai  wr 
ZinM$ndorf  ti  nw  VigUMe  ti  Harrnhul,  Straaborg,  1852;  C. 
H.  C.  Platb,  SiA9n  Zmgan  du  Harm,  Beriin,  1867;  H. 
putt,  Zinsgndorft  ThaologU,  8  vola.,  Gotba,  1869-74;  W. 
Binnie,  In  EHMg^ieal  SueetBtiou,  Edinburgb,  1882;  B. 
Becker,  Zinstndorf  im  VarKdUnU  m  PkOoiopkie  und 
Kirdtewium  uingr  Zni,  Lelpeie,  1886;  J.  T.  MOIlflr, 
ZinMtndorf  oU  Bmouorer  dcr  aXUn  BrOdtrkirAe,  L«ip- 
ale,  1900;  O.  Steineeke^  Zinxendorf*  Bildunotrtim, 
HaUe,  1900;  idem,  ZinMtndorf  und  der  KatkoUeiBmuM, 
ib.  1902;  T.  Schmidt,  Zinstudorfa  9og%ak  SUUumg, 
Baael,  1900;  G.  E.  von  Ratamar,  Die  Jugond  Einaondorft, 
Eiaenaeb,1904. 

ZION    (SION).    See  Jbrubalbm,  V.,  §§  1-3. 

ZION  UNION  APOSTOUC   CHURCH.     See 

Mbthodibtb,  IV.,  9. 
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ZIONISM. 

Theodor  Henl  and  his  Predecessors  (|  1). 

Inception  of  the  Movement  and  its  Congrewee  (|  2). 

Zionist  Organisation  (|  3). 

Enforced  Changes  of  Original  Purpose  (§4). 

Jewish  Colonial  Trust  and  Affiliations  (ft  6). 

Agricultural  Colonies  and  Educational  Work  in  Palestine  (|  6). 

The  Territorialist  Zionists  ({  7). 

Zionism,  the  modem  movement  which  has  for  its 
object  the  segregation  of  the  Jews  in  a  home  of  their 
own,  took  its  rise  when  Dr.  Theodor  Hersl,  a  Vien- 
nese journalist,  published  Der  Judenstaat  (Vienna, 
1896).  In  seeking  for  the  cause  of  anti-Semitism, 
which  had  raged  in  various  portions  of  continental 
Europe  for  some  fifteen  years  previous,  Herzl  found 
it  to  be  the  impossibility  of  the  Jews 
X.  Theodor  to  enter  completely  into  the  social  life 
Herzl  and  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  now 
his  Pred-  live  without  becoming  submerged.  In 
ecessors.  order  to  preserve  their  identity  it  was 
necessary,  he  argued,  for  the  Jews  to 
have  some  definite  center  and  home,  and  to  effect 
this  purpose,  a  "  Society  of  Jews  "  and  a  "  Jewish 
Company,"  similar  to  the  English  charter  com- 
panies, were  to  be  formed.  It  was  immaterial  to 
Herzl,  at  this  time,  where  this  home  was  to  be;  he 
suggested  either  Argentina  or  Palestine.  He  at- 
tacked the  problem  purely  from  an  economic  and 
political  point  of  view;  the  religious  sanctions,  so 
dear  to  many  of  his  fellow  Jews,  had  not  appealed 
to  him  at  all.  This  idea  of  segregating  the  Jews  was 
not  entirely  new.  Judaism  had,  at  all  times,  retained 
the  hope  of  a  restoration  to  the  land  of  promise  as  a 
part  of  its  creed;  and  the  hope  figures  prominently 
in  the  prayers  recited  in  all  orthodox  and  conserva- 
tive congregations.  It  had,  however,  remained  noth- 
ing but  a  pious  wish,  and  only  rarely  had  attempts 
been  made  to  translate  these  hopes  into  deeds.  Prop- 
ositions of  various  kinds  had  been  put  forward  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  they  were  renewed  in  the 
eighteenth  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries;  notably  in  America  by  Warder  Cresson, 
a  convert  to  Judaism,  and  by  Major  Mordecai  M. 
Noah.  But  these  pl^is  found  no  echo  in  the  Jew- 
ish masses  imtil  the  increasing  pressure  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  eastern  Europe  produced  a  Jewish  na- 
tional sentiment  in  which  they  took  deep  root.  In 
the  sixties  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  sentiment 
had  been  presaged  by  such  men  as  David  Gordon 
in  Lyck,  Hirsch  Kalischer  in  Thorn,  and  Moses 
Hess,  the  associate  of  Marx  and  Engels.  They  gave 
the  impulse  to  the  founding  of  the  Chovevei  Zion 
C'  Lovers  of  Zion '')  Societies,  the  chief  object  of 
which  was  the  colonization  of  Palestine  by  Jews. 
Jewish  national  sentiment  was  also  strengthened  by 
the  rise  of  nationalism  all  over  Europe.  The  Ger- 
mans had  achieved  racial  solidarity  by  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870-71,  and  they  were  followed 
by  Rumanians,  Serbs,  and  Bulgarians,  while  the  Jews 
alone  found  themselves  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
globe  without  a  racial  or  ideal  center.  The  riots 
of  1880  and  1881  in  Russia  warned  them  that, 
though  they  had  achieved  emancipation  in  most  of 
the  culture-nations,  that  emancipation  had  been 
largely  a  mere  paper  one.  Not  oxdy  in  Russia,  but 
also  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  America, 
societies  for  colonization  in  Palestine  were  founded. 


The  first  of  these  colonies  was  started  in  1878,  and 
they  saw  their  greatest  extension  in  the  eighties  and 
nineties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Jewish  national  movement  had  spread  also 
into  Austria;  especially  among  the  students  at  the 
University  of  Vienna.  Immediately  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  Herzl's  pamphlet,  the  Zion  Society  of 
that  city  promised  its  adhesion,  and  Herzl  was  en- 
abled to  send  out  an  invitation  for  the  first  interna- 
tional Jewish  congress  to  be  held  in 
3.  Inception  Mimich.  It  was  this  call  that  gave 
of  the  prominence  to  the  inception  of  the  new 
Movement  movement.  Herzl  had  supposed  that 
and  its  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world  would 
Congresses,  rally  to  his  assistance,  and  it  is  true 
that  large  numbers  did,  especially 
among  the  intellectuals.  But  the  opposition  to  any 
attempt  to  put  his  theories  into  practise  revealed 
great  strength.  Many  of  the  orthodox-minded 
imagined  that  this  was  an  attempt  to  "  force  the 
hand  of  Providence,"  that  the  religious  sanctions 
were  wanting,  and  that  salvation  for  the  Jew — ^in 
other  words,  the  final  ingathering — could  come  only 
with  direct  divine  help.  Others,  again,  feared  that 
they  might  endanger  their  recently  acquired  emanci- 
pation; and  it  was  openly  said  that  Zionism  would 
give  a  fillip  to  anti-Semitism.  The  project  to  hold 
the  first  congress  in  Munich  was  dropped  out  of  def- 
erence to  the  opposition  manifested  by  the  Jews  of 
that  city,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  changed  to 
Basel  in  Switzerland.  There,  on  Aug.  29-31,  1897, 
204  delegates  assembled  and  drew  up  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Basel  Program,"  stating  that  the  object  of 
Zionism  was  "  to  establish  for  the  Jewish  people  a 
publicly  and  legally  assured  home  in  Palestine." 
Thus,  the  new  movement  attached  itself  to  the  old 
hope  of  a  restoration.  Since  1897,  ten  congresses 
have  been  held,  those  of  1898,  1899,  1901,  1903, 
1905,  and  1911  in  Basel.  The  congress  of  1900  sat 
in  London,  that  of  1907  in  The  Hague,  and  that  of 
1909  in  Hamburg. 

The  Zionist  organization  is  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic, the  supreme  power  residing  in  the  congress, 
which  is  made  up  of  representatives  chosen  by  the 
various  groupings  of  societies.     As  long  as  Herzl 
Uved,  the  general  direction  rested  in  his  hands,  sup- 
ported by  a  smaller  "  Actions-Conunittee,"  having 
its  seat  in  Vienna  and  being  elected  by  the  congress. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  larger ''  Actions-Committee," 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  dif- 
3.  Zionist  ferent  Zionist  federations  in  which  the 
Organiza-  societies  in  each  country  are  grouped. 
tion.       This  larger  committee  meets  regularly 
in  the  year  in  which  no  congress  is 
held,  or  at  the  call  of  the  smaUer  committee.    Fed- 
erations of  Zionist  societies  exist  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, England,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Aus- 
tria,   Galicia,    Hungary,    Switzerland,    the   South 
Slavic  lands,  Rumania,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  South 
Africa.    In  addition,  societies  are  to  be  found  in 
France,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Italy,  Scandina- 
via, Morocco,  Egypt,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Aus- 
tralia, and  China  (Shanghai).    In  1905  the  seat  of 
the  smaller  "  Actions-Committee  "  was  transferred 
to  Cologne,  with  David  Wolfssohn  of  that  dty  as 
presiding  ofiicer,  and  the  number  of  member^  was 
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reduced  to  three.  In  1008  a  branch  of  the  central 
office  waa  opened  in  Berlin.  In  1911  David  Wolfs- 
sohn  resigned;  no  new  president  was  elected,  the 
smaller  "Actiona-Conunittee  "  being  empowered  to 
choose  its  own  presiding  officer.  The  seat  of  the 
**  Actiona-Committee ''  was  removed  to  Berlin. 
Comprising,  as  it  does,  Jews  living  in  such  various 
lands,  it  is  natural  that  differences  of  views  on 
economic  and  religious  questions  have  found  their 
expression  in  peculiar  groupings.  The  ultra-ortho- 
dox Zionists  are  represented  by  the  "  Mizrachi,'' 
who  in  1909  formed  a  federation  of  their  own,  the 
statutes  of  the  organization  having  been  changed 
so  as  to  permit  all  who  pay  3,000  shekels  to  band 
themselves  together.  On  the  other  hand,  the  labor 
members  have  formed  a  group  of  their  own,  and  are 
known  as  the  "  Po'ale-Zion  **  or  "  Democratic 
Fraction." 

It  was  Herzl's  idea  to  obtain  from  the  late  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  a  charter  which  would  grant  certain 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  Jews  settled  in  Pales- 
tine, in  return  for  a  definite  sum  and  an  annual  pay- 
moit.    With  this  end  in  view,  Herzl  had  several 
interviews  with  the  sultan,  which,  how- 
4*  Enforced  ever,  resulted  in  no  definite  proposals 
Changes  of  being  made.     Two  events  have  ren- 
Orlginal    dered  a  different  orientation  of  Zionist 
Purpose,    effort  necessary;    the  death  of  Herzl 
(July  3,  1904)  and  the  changed  hSgime 
in  Turkey  (1908).   The  first  deprived  the  movement 
of  a  trained  diplomat  who  could  lead  it  through  the 
tortuous  ways  of  political  negotiations;  the  second 
made  impossible  the  granting  of  a  charter  with  any 
extended  rights.    In  view  of  this,  Zionist  work  has 
been  directed  toward  developing  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Palestine,  and  toward  securing  for  the 
Jews  there  a  preponderating  influence,  so  as  to  make 
of  it  a  real  home  which  the  Jews  shall  seek  as  an 
abiding  place,  and  to  which  they  may  look  as  a  spir- 
itual center.    It  had  been  Herzl's  idea  that  no  prac- 
tical work  should  be  attempted  in  Palestine  before 
the  necessary  legal  guaranties  had  been  secured,  but 
even  Herzl  was  carried  off  his  feet  by  the  natural 
impulse  of  Jewish  sentiment;   and  under  the  pres- 
ent changed  circumstances,  every  effort  is  being 
bent  to  this  practical  work,  and  various  institutions 
have  been  established  to  further  it. 

The  practical  organization  through  which  the 
Zionists  have  worked,  and  which  has  taken  official 
part  in  all  the  more  important  negotiations,  is  the 
"  Jewish  Colonial  Trust,"  established  in  London  in 
1899.     In  1910  this  institution  had  a  capital  of 
£446,539.    Since  1903  the  trust  has  devoted  most 
of  its  capital  and  of  its  energy  toward  assisting  active 
work  in  Palestine.    In  that  year  it  founded  in  Jaffa 
the  "  Anglo-Palestine  Company  "  as  a  Jewish  bank- 
ing-house.    Branch  offices  have  since  then  been 
opened  in   Jerusalem,    Haifa,    Beirut, 
5.  Jewish   Hebron,  Gaza,  and  Safed.    This  corn- 
Colonial    pany  has  rendered  signal  service  in 
Trust  and  connection  with  the  loan-associations 
Affiliations,  formed  to  assist  colonists  and  work- 
men.   In  1908  the  "  Anglo-Levantine 
Banking  Company  "  was  formed  in  Constantinople. 
The  shares  of  both  these  daughter  banks  are  held 
by  the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust.    In  1904  the  "  Jew- 


ish National  Fund  "  was  definitely  organized;  its 
seat  is  also  in  London,  and  its  purpose  is  to  acquire 
land  in  Palestine  which  shall  remain  the  inalienable 
possession  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  collections, 
which  come  from  the  use  of  **  National  Fund 
Stamps,"  from  free-will  offerings,  and  from  pay- 
ments made  to  inscribe  persons  or  societies  in  the 
"  Golden  Book,"  reached  in  1910  the  sum  of  $500,- 
000.  Nearly  $100,000  is  added  each  year  to  this 
fund.  It  is  represented  in  Palestine  by  the  "  Pales- 
tine administration,"  with  its  seat  in  Jaffa,  which 
attends  to  the  various  undertakings  in  which  the 
fimd  is  interested  and  acts  as  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  economic  questions  connected  with 
Palestine.  It  is  also  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
the  work  being  done  by  various  Ziomstic  societies, 
e.g.,  the  Society  for  Planting  Olive-trees,  the  Pales- 
tine Land-Development  Company  (with  its  model 
farm  at  Kinnercth),  and  the  Palestine  Industrial 
Syndicate.  The  official  organ  of  the  Zionist  move- 
ment is  Die  WeU,  publLshed  in  Cologne  1897-1911, 
since  then  in  Berlin.  In  addition,  there  are  some 
fifty  other  newspapers  and  magazines  published  by 
Zionists  in  various  languages  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  Jewish  world. 

The  Jewish  agricultural  colonies  in  Palestine, 
while  not  founded  officially  by  the  2Uoni8t  body,  are 
due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  individual  Zionists. 
Financial  aid  to  found  them  and  see  them  through 
the  first  yeans  of  their  existence  was  furnished  by 
Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  of  Paris.    In  1899  the 
Rothschild  colonies  came  under  the  management  of 
the  Jewish  Colonization  Society  of  London,  but 
since  then  they  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
this  control,  and  have  become  self-supporting  and 
self-governing.     In   1911   there  were 
6.    Agri-    some  39  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine, 
cultural     without  counting  a  ntunber  of  smaller 
Colonies    settlements  which  do  not  deserve  the 
and  Edu-   name  of  colonies.    Of  these  17  are  in 
cational     Judea,  13  in  Galilee,  8  in  Samaria,  and 
Work  in     1  beyond  the  Jordan  on  the  Sea  of 
Palestine.  Tiberias.   These  colonies  contain  about 
8,000  inhabitants.   Great  attention  has 
been  paid  by  the  Zionists  to  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  the  Jews  in  Palestine^  especially  to  edu- 
cation.   Many  of  the  existing  schools  are  due,  it  is 
true,  to  the  initiative  of  non-Zionist  Jewish  socie- 
ties, e.g.,  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  in  Paris, 
the  Hilfsverein  der  deutschen  Juden  in  Berlin,  the 
Chovevei  Zion  in  Odessa,  and  the  Jewish  Coloniza- 
tion Society  in  London.    But  under  the  influence  of 
Zionist  pressure,  a  national  Jewish  character  is  being 
given  to  these  schools,  especially  to  those  in  the 
colonies,  and  Hebrew  is  quickly  becoming  the  com- 
mon language  of  instruction,  as  it  is  becoming  that 
of  intercourse  among  all  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 
Specific  Zionist  foundations  are  the  Hebrew  high 
school  for  boys  and  the  Hebrew  high  school  for  girls 
in  Jaffa,  the  Hebrew  high  school  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Hebrew  technical  school  now  in  process  of  build- 
ing at  Haifa.    The  Bezalel  School  at  Jerusalem  de- 
serves special  mention — a  technical  school  for  the 
industrial  arts,  founded  in  1905  by  Boris  Schatz,  in 
which  400  persons  are  taught  carpet-weaving,  fili- 
gree work  in  silver,  basket-making,  and  woodwork, 
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while  at  the  same  time  they  earn  their  livelihood  in 
the  school.  To  these  institutions  must  be  added 
the  Central  Jewish  Library  (Midrash  Abrabanel), 
founded  in  1900  by  Joseph  Chazanowicz  of  Bidostok 
(35,000  volumes)  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  foimded  in  1910  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Haifa.  These  and  other  similar  institutions  have 
the  object  of  making  Palestine  a  center  of  Jewish 
activity,  to  which  the  Jew  will  be  attracted,  not  in 
order  to  die  there,  as  the  pious  did  in  former  times, 
but  to  live  and  work. 

An  offshoot  of  the  Zionist  movement  is  the  so- 
caUed  ''  Territorial  Organization.''  This  grouping 
is  the  result  of  impatience  at  the  failure  of  the  vari- 
ous negotiations  entered  into  by  Herzl  with  the  late 
sultan,  and  of  the  wish  to  relieve  more  speedily  the 
increasing  distress  of  the  Jewish  masses 
7.  The  in  eastern  Europe  than  seems  possible 
Territorial-  in  Palestine.  In  1902  Herzl  himself 
ist  Zionists,  had  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  government  looking 
to  a  concession  of  certain  territories  in  El-Arish,  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Egypt,  but  these  negotiations 
failed  because  that  government  was  unwilling  to 
allow  any  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  be  diverted 
from  Egypt  proper  for  the  irrigation  of  El-Arish. 
In  1903  proposals  were  made,  at  the  initiative  of 
the  English  government,  for  establishing  a  Jewish 
settlement  on  the  Guas  Ngishu  Plateau  in  the  East 
African  Protectorate.  When  these  proposals  were 
brought  before  the  Sixth  Zionist  Congress,  they  were 
met  by  a  most  determined  opposition,  both  the 
religious  and  the  national  Zionists  feeling  that  the 
abandonment  of  Palestine  as  an  objective,  if  only 
for  a  time  and  for  specific  reasons,  was  contrary  to 
the  deeper  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Zionist  move- 
ment. But  the  minority  did  not  disarm;  and  when 
the  seventh  congress  accepted  the  adverse  report 
of  the  conmiission  that  had  been  sent  to  East  Africa, 
this  minority  formed  itself  into  the  "  Jewish  Terri- 
torial Organization,"  with  Israel  Zangwill  at  its 
head.  Its  object  is  to  procure  some  territory,  no 
matter  where,  to  which  those  Jews  can  go  who  can 
not  or  will  not  remain  in  the  lands  in  which  they 
live  at  present,  and  where  they  can  form  a  commu- 
nity upon  an  autonomous  basis.  This  organization 
has  grown  rapidly,  and  has  the  sympathy  of  many 
Jews  who  do  not  share  the  national  sentiment  of 
the  Zionists.  But  it  has  been  quite  unsuccessful  in 
its  search  for  such  a  territory — ^the  attempts  made 
to  secure  a  footing  in  Canada,  Australia,  Cyrenaica, 
and  Mesopotamia  having  proved  abortive.  Its  chief 
practical  work  has  been  confined  to  assisting  organ- 
ized inmiigration  from  eastern  Europe  to  Galveston, 
Texas,  and  to  the  southern  states  of  the  American 
union.  Richard  Gottheil. 
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ZO'BAH  (ARAM-ZOBAH) :  An  Aramean  king- 
dom or  people.  The  fundamental  passage  is  II  Sam. 
X.  &-15,  which  relates  to  the  war  against  the  Am- 
monitic  Hanun  waged  by  David,  in  which  Syrians 
of  Beth-rehob,  Zobah,  and  of  "  king  Maacah  "  were 
engaged.  These  peoples  were  supposed  to  be  neigh- 
bors of  the  Ammonites,  and  this  fits  with  Beth- 
rehob,  located  by  Schumacher  at  Ri^ab,  twenty- 
five  miles  east  of  'Ajlun  and  thirty-one  north  of 
Rabbath  Ammon,  the  Ammonite  capital.  Maacah 
lay  between  Hermon  on  the  north  and  Geshur  on 
the  south,  and  between  Bashan  on  the  east  and  the 
upper  Jordan  on  the  west,  north  of  the  Yarmuk. 
Between  these  two  Zobah  is  mentioned,  and  its  posi- 
tion is  likely  to  be  between  them,  i.e.,  in  eastern 
'Ajlun  toward  the  upper  Yarmuk.  From  the  pas- 
sage in  question,  no  closer  definition  of  the  position 
is  possible,  and  no  place  of  like  name  has  yet  been 
found,  since  the  viUage  Suf ,  seven  miles  e.  of  the  vil- 
lage of  'Ajlun  and  nineteen  w.  of  Ri^b,  hardly  fits 
the  case.  To  the  district  doubtless  belonged  the 
Hamath-zobah  of  II  Chron.  viii.  3,  which  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  ''  Hamath  the  great  "  of  Amos  vi.  2 
on  the  Orontes;  the  former  is  the  city  of  II  Sam. 
viii.  9-10.  Of  David's  .campaign  against  the  Ara- 
means  eaat  of  the  Jordan  II  Sam.  x.  6  sqq.  testifies, 
but  of  his  war  far  to  the  north  in  the  valley  of  the  Up- 
per Orontes  nothing  sure  is  known.  Other  passages 
speak  of  a  king  of  Zobah — Hadarezer  in  II  Sam.  x. 
15-19a;  I  Chron.  xlx.  16-19,  who  sxmunoned  the 
Arameans  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  the  war 
and  had  a  number  of  kings  under  him.  Since  I 
Chron.  xix.  6  knows  of  Aram-naharain  (i.e.,  Ara- 
means of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates)  and  Maacah 
and  Zobah  being  in  a  confederacy,  and  Ps.  Ix.,  title, 
speaks  of  Aram-naharaim  and  Aram-zobah  as  op- 
ponents of  David,  a  great  Aramean  kingdom  in 
Syria  east  of  the  Orontes  used  to  be  assumed.  But 
this  is  questionable,  since  David  does  not  appear  to 
have  extended  his  operations  beyond  Damascus. 
Assyrian  records  give  no  trace  of  such  a  kingdom. 
Moreover,  the  expression  "  beyond  the  river " 
(II  Sam.  X.  16)  is  late  and  is  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Assyria,  and  verses  15-19a  belong  'also  to 
late  tradition;  the  entire  chapter,  indeed,  is  re- 
dactorial.  Verse  17  suggests  that  the  region  (im- 
mediately) east  of  the  Jordan  was  the  region  in 
question.  An  Assyrian  inscription  from  the  time 
of  Asshurbanipal  mentions  a  ^ubiti  or  Zupiti 
south  of  Damascus,  the  site  of  which  is  not  de- 
termined, but  which  Winckler  and  Schrader  iden- 
tify with  Zobah.  The  position  indicated  by  the  cu- 
neiform inscription  would  agree  with  the  probable 
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location  bb  suggested  by  the  date  given  above.    See 
Haoaobsbr.  (H.  Guthb.) 

BtBUOOBAFBY:  H.  WlneUcr,  AUorienkdiMeht  Fonckungm, 
L  466-468,  Lriprie,  1898;  idem,  GnekiekU  IvomU,  L  188- 
144.  ib.  1896:  H.  Guth«,  GraeJkidbto  dm  VtMem  Iwnui,  2d 
•d.,  pp.  102-108,  128,  TablnfBD,  1904:  G.  SehumMher, 
in  tlw  MiUh^anngm  trad  NoehtiehUn  dm  dm4»Am  Pala»- 
HnamrHnB,  1900,  pp.  71  sqq.;  Schrmder,  KAT,  pp.  60- 
61,  97,  186;  DB,  iy.  987;  EB,  iy.  6426-26. 

Z0BCKLBR,tBQk1er,0TT0:  German  Lutheran 
theologian;  b.  at  Grtlnbeig  (12  m.  e.8.e.  of  Giessen) 
May  27,  1833;  d.  at  Greifswald  Feb.  9,  1006.  His 
early  life  was  spent  at  Laubach,  only  a  few  miles 
south  of  his  birthplace;  and  in  1849  he  entered  the 
gymnasium  at  Marburg,  going  thence  in  1851  to  the 
University  of  Giessen;  under  the  influence  of  Anton 
Lutterbeck  and  Leopold  Schmid  he  developed  the 
liking  which  strengthened  during  his  life  for  treat- 
ing the  harmony  of  religion  and  secular  science. 
The  result  was  that  his  university  course  yielded 
larger  philosophical  than  theological  acquirements. 
This  was  more  or  less  corrected  by  later  study 
at  the  universities  of  Erlangen,  Berlin,  Halle,  and 
Gdttingen.  In  1857  he  returned  to  Giessen  and 
began  to  lecture  there,  dealing  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament, advancing  to  church  history,  and  treating 
also  the  history  of  doctrine,  encyclopedia,  patristics, 
and  history  of  modem  theology.  His  first  book  was 
the  Theologia  natiLndis,  Entwurf  einer  fystemaUschen 
NaiuHheoioffie  vom  offenbarungagldvbigen  Standpunkt 
au8  (vol.  i.,  Frankfurt,  1860),  in  which  his  purpose 
was  to  give  to  natural  theology  its  rights  as  a  third 
discipline  beside  dogmatics  and  ethics,  the  aim  being 
also  essentially  apologetic.  The  work  was  never 
extended  beyond  the  first  volume.  A  higher  war- 
rant than  this  for  advancement  in  his  professional 
career  appeared  in  his  KritUche  GeschichU  der  Askese 
(1863),  a  work  of  learning  and  circimispection,  which 
was  completely  worked  over  into  the  Aakese  und 
Mdnchtum,  which  appeared  in  1807  and  revealed  in- 
timately the  author's  personality.  After  1863  his 
literary  activity  increased  greatly,  that  year  wit- 
nessed also  his  advancement  to  the  post  of  extraor- 
dinary professor.  The  year  1865  saw  the  issue  of 
his  Hiercnymtu,  Sein  Leben  und  Wirken  (Gotha), 
and  also  the  founding  of  Beweis  des  GlavbenSf  with 
Zdckler  as  one  of  the  editors  and  a  chief  contributor, 
later  the  sole  editor. 

A  new  period  began  in  the  life  of  Zdckler  with  his 
call  to  Greifswald  in  1866.  That  university  pre- 
sented at  that  time  only  seventeen  students  in  the- 
ology in  a  total  of  about  400;  but  the  united  repu- 
tations of  Hermann  Oemer  (q.v.)  and  Zdckler 
brought  the  nimiber  up  in  a  few  years  to  about  380. 
The  latter^s  scholarship  was  rated  very  high,  as  was 
his  authority  as  a  theologian  in  the  realm  of  natural 
science.  His  contributions  of  Chronicles,  Job, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song,  and  Daniel  to 
Lange's  commentary  (5  vols.,  Bielefeld,  1866-74; 
Eng.  transl.,  New  York,  1870-77)  showed  that  he 
stood  among  the  positive  theologians  of  his  day.  In 
1869  he  began  his  work  as  editor  on  AUgemeine 
litterarisehe  AmeigerfUr  das  evangdiache  Deutschland. 
Up  to  this  time  his  lectures  had  been  confined  to  the 
domain  of  history;  but  on  the  death  of  his  colleague 
Vogt  he  took  in  the  realm  of  dogmatics,  and  a 
result  of  this  was  his  Augaburgische  Confeanon 


(Frankfort,  1870).  Apologetics  aswimfsd  the  chief 
place  in  his  work  of  the  following  yean,  and  among 
the  works  produced  were  Geacfdchie  der  Beziehung 
zwiachen  Theologie  und  Nalwrwiaaenaehafi  mU  be- 
aonderer  RUckaichl  avf  die  Schdpfungageachichte  [2 
vols.,  1877-79),  GloUeazeugen  im  Reiche  der  Natw, 
Biographieen  und  Bekenniniaae  aua  alter  und  netur 
ZeU  (1881;  4th  ed.,  1906),  and  perhapa  his  richest 
book,  Daa  Kreuz  Chrivti  (GQterstoh,  1875;  Eng. 
transl.,  Tha  Croaa  of  Chriat:  Sludiea  in  the  History  of 
Religion  and  the  inner  Life  of  the  Church,  London, 
1877),  which  exhibited  the  reflections  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  in  art,  theology,  and  mysticism.  Id 
1882  the  editorship  of  the  Evangdiache  Kirchenzeit- 
ung  added  a  new  task,  as  did  that  of  the  Handbuch 
der  theologiachen  Wiaaenaehqfl  (3  vols.,  3d  ed.,  4  vols., 
1889),  a  considerable  part  of  which  came  from 
Zockler's  own  pen.  In  1886  he  began  in  cooperation 
with  H.  L.  Strack  the  issue  of  Kurzgefaaater  Kom- 
mentor,  to  which  he  contributed  the  parts  on  the 
Old-Testament  Apocrjrpha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  the 
Acts  of  the  AposUes,  TheesaloniaDS,  and  Galatians. 
His  last  three  years  of  life  witnessed  the  issue  of  two 
important  works,  Die  TugendUkre  dea  Chrietentiani, 
geachiehtlich  dargeatdU  in  der  Entwickdung  ihrer  Lekr- 
formen  (1904),  and  Die  chriatliche  Apologetik  im 
19.  Jahrhundert.  Lebendnlder  und  Charakterietiken 
detUacher  evangdiacher  Glaubenazeugen  aua  der  jung- 
aten  Vergangenheit  (1904).  He  had  projected  what 
was  intended  to  be  the  crown  of  his  labors  in  apolo- 
getics, but  death  intervened,  and  only  the  first  vol- 
ume appeared,  under  the  editorship  of  Hermann 
Jordan  and  Ernst  Schlapp,  Geachichte  der  Apologie 
dea  Ckriatentuma  (1907).  Besides  the  above-men- 
tioned works  he  wrote  the  Biidiache  und  kirchenhietor- 
iache  Studien  (1893);  and  contributed  to  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  the  Henog  RealeneyklopSdie  far 
proteatantiache  Theologie,  whOe  of  the  third  edition 
his  articles  are  a  notable  feature. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  publications  of  this 
scholar  reveal  the  broad  and  scientific  interests 
which  demanded  his  attention.  In  the  center  of 
these  was  history;  even  apologetics  he  dealt  with 
from  this  standpoint,  and  the  same  is  true  of  his 
ventures  in  the  dogmatic  sphere.  Indeed,  theology 
could  not  bound  his  activities,  and  he  often  went 
beyond  it;  an  example  of  this  is  his  Urgeachichte  der 
Erde  und  dea  Menachen  (Gutersloh,  1868).  Work 
was  to  him  the  breath  of  life.  Withal  he  was  clear 
in  his  exposition,  whether  given  in  the  professor*s 
chair  or  through  the  medium  of  books.  His  conclu- 
sions were  the  result  of  profoimd  consideration.  In 
the  life  of  the  church  of  his  day  he  was  a  consider- 
able figure,  representing  the  theological  faculty  in 
the  general  synod  several  times.  He  was  also  a  sup- 
porter of  both  home  and  foreign  missions.  Students 
found  in  him  an  able  advocate  and  friend.  He  was 
also  with  full  consciousness  an  earnest  advocate  of 
Lutheranism,  while  in  all  his  relations  he  exhibited 
the  marks  of  a  kindly  and  pious  individuality.  [His 
deafness  doubtless  led  to  the  concentration  of  his 
energy  upon  the  printed  page.  The  range  of  his 
learning  was  extraordinary.]  (Victor  Schitltze.) 

Bibuooraphy:  Otto  Zdckler,  ErinnsrunoMOttm,  Gater> 
■loh,  1906.  A  careful  index  of  Zdelder'e  writincs  ere 
given  in  an  appendix  to  the  GtaMckU  dtr  Apologu, 
ut  mip. 
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ZOBPFFEL,  tsQp'fd,  RICHARD  OTTO:  Theo- 
logian; b.  at  Arensburg  (on  the  island  of  Osel,  Gulf 
of  Ri^),  Russia,  June  14,  1843;  d.  at  Strasbuig 
Jan.  7, 1891.  He  studied  theology  at  Dorpat,  1862- 
1868,  and  history  at  Gdttingen,  1868-70,  becoming 
in  1870  privat-docent  at  the  latter  university;  he 
was  called  to  Strasburg  as  extraordinary  professor 
of  church  history  in  1872,  was  made  ordinary  pro- 
fessor in  1877,  and  rector  in  1887.  His  chief  writing 
was  Die  Papstwahlen  .  .  .  vom  11.  bis  1 4.  Jahrhun- 
dert  (Gattingen,  1871);  he  also  issued  Johannes 
Sturm,  Der  erste  Rektor  der  Strasshurger  Akademie 
(Strasburg,  1887).  Besides  these  works,  he  was  a 
contributor  to  the  Herzog  RE,  was  collaborator  with 
H.  Holtzmann  in  the  Lexikon  JUr  Theologie  und 
Kirchenwesen  (1882),  was  a  contributor  to  the  All- 
gemeine  deutsche  Biographie,  and  to  various  theolog- 
ical journals.  In  all  of  these  labors  his  most  charac- 
teristic trait  was  tirelessness  in  reaching  f  imdamental 
facts,  combined  with  impartiaUty  in  setting  them 

forth.  (H.  Hoi/TZMANNtO 

Bibuography:  Eriehion,  in  E9ang$liaeh  pralMlanHaehs 
Kirehenbote,  1891,  p.  10;  ADB,  zlv.  481-482. 

ZOHAR.    See  Cabala,  §  17. 

ZOLLIKOFER,  tsol'U-cof'er,  GEORG  JOA- 
CHIM: Renowned  preacher,  poet,  and  hymn- 
writer;  b.  at  St.  Gall  Aug.  5,  1730;  d.  at  Leipsio 
Jan.  22,  1788.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
gymnasia  of  St.  Gall  and  Bremen  and  the  high 
school  of  Utrecht;  taught  for  foiu:  years  in  a  family 
of  Frankfort;  took  position  in  1754  as  minister  at 
Murten,  canton  Bern,  Switzerland,  then  at  Mon- 
stein,  and  later  at  Isenburg;  in  1758  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Reformed  congregation  at  Leipsic,  to 
which  he  gave  the  rest  of  his  life.  Among  his  serv- 
ices to  the  Chiuxh  may  be  named  in  the  front  rank 
that  to  hymnology.  He  recognized  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  hymns  used  were  imworthy,  and  made 
a  contribution  in  his  Neues  Gesanghuch  (1766),  in 
which  he  incorporated  some  of  his  own  composi- 
tions, including  "  Dein,  Gott,  ist  Majestat  und 
Macht "  and  "  WiUst  du  der  Weisheit  Quelle  ken- 
nen.''  In  the  region  of  devotional  works  he  issued 
Anreden  und  Gebete  (Leipsic,  1777)  and  Andachts- 
vbungen  und  Gebete  zum  Privaigebrauche  (1785;  £ng. 
transl..  Devotional  Exercises  and  Prayers,  London, 
1815).  But  his  place  in  history  is  best  assured  by 
his  sermons  (collected  edition,  15  vols.,  178&-1804; 
Eng.  transl.,  10  vols.,  London,  1803-12;  some  of 
these  also  reproduced  in  the  United  States).  For 
his  style  he  has  been  given  a  worthy  place  in  the 
history  of  German  literature  by  such  a  critic  as 
Goethe.  While  his  theology  was  that  of  the  En- 
lightenment (q.v.),  he  did  not  belong  to  the  "  storm 
and  stress  **  movement.  He  is  best  described  as  a 
rational  supematiuraUst.  His  preaching  was  both 
textual  and  thematic,  while  his  treatment  was  taste- 
ful, clear,  lively,  warm,  rarely  glowing. 

(P.  Mehlhorn.) 

Bibuoobaphy:  C.  Gmrve,  Ud>er  dm  Charakter  ZoUikoftra, 
LaiiMie,  1788;  F.  K.  G.  Hiraefaing.  HtBtorUeh-liiUrariaehM 
Handhueh,  xviL  872  aqq.,  lb.  1816;  J.  M.  H.  DOrfng.  DU 
dtuUeken  Katuelradn^,  pp.  856  sqq.,  Neiutadt,  1830; 
C.  G.  H.  Lentc,  GetekiehU  lUr  ekri»aiehen  Homiletik,  U. 
827  sqq.,  Brunswiek,  1889;  K.  H.  Sack,  GeaeAteAte  der 
Pndigt  in  tUr  iUut9eh'49ang$HBekeH  Kirdtt,  2d  ed.,  pp. 


185  sqq.,  Heidelberg,  n.d.:  R.  Rothe,  Gnehidite  der  Predigt, 
pp.  485  eqq.,  Bremen,  1881;  P.  Weimneieter,  Beitrdge  mr 
deedtiehU  dir  ewangeliaeh^eformierten  Gemeinde  m  LeipHOf 
1 700-1900,  pp.  168  sqq.,  Lelpeie,  1900;  ADB,  zlv.  416  eqq. 

ZONARAS,  zen'o-ras,  JOHANNES:  Byzantine 
writer  on  ecclesiastical  law  and  history;  flourished 
in  the  last  part  of  the  eleventh  and  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  century.  He  filled  many  offices  imder 
the  Emperor  Alexius  C^mnenus,  among  them  "com- 
mander of  the  bodyguard  "  and  "  head  of  the  chan- 
cery.'' In  later  life  he  entered  a  monastery  in  the 
present  Niandro.  The  reason  for  his  becoming  a 
monk  is  not  quite  dear;  it  may  have  been  because 
of  loss  of  relatives,  but  more  likely  because  he  was 
involved  in  intrigues  concerning  the  succession  to 
the  throne  in  1118. 

Of  first  importance  is  his  great  work  on  eastern 
ecclesiastical  law.  The  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
law  on  which  he  commented  was  completed  prac- 
tically in  his  own  times,  but  of  this  collection  only 
parts  of  secondary  importance  have  come  down. 
According  to  Zonaras'  commentary,  it  consisted  of 
the  Apostolic  Canons,  the  canons  of  the  coimcils  of 
Nicaea  325,  Constantinople  381,  Ephesus  431,  Chal- 
cedon  451,  the  Trullan  Synod  of  692,  the  Photian 
synods  of  861  and  879,  the  provincial  synods  of 
Carthage  imder  Cyprian,  Ancyra  314,  Neocsesarea 
315,  Gangra  340,  Antioch  341,  Laodicea  343,  Sar- 
dica  347,  Carthage  419,  and  Constantinople  394. 
Zonaras  also  commented  upon  the  Canons  of  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria,  BasUides  of  Pentapolis,  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Peri  metanoias  of  Peter  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  writings  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  Basil  of  Cssarea,  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Many  manuscripts  exist  of 
Zonaras'  work,  and  it  was  put  into  vemactdar  Greek. 
The  first  full  edition,  with  the  commentaries  of  Bal- 
samon  and  Aristenos  is  by  Beveridge,  Synodikon 
(Oxford,  1672),  but  because  of  its  form  it  is  not  very 
\iseful.  It  is  surpassed  by  the  edition  of  G.  Rhallis 
and  M.  Potlis  (6  vols.,  Athens,  1852-59);  the  com- 
mentaries of  Zonaras  are  in  vols,  ii.-iv.  The  pur^ 
pose  of  Zonaras  was  not  to  write  for  the  learned, 
and  his  work  is  consequently  clear  and  simple, 
though  splendid  in  its  diction  and  written  in  flowing 
Greek.  The  work  reveals  the  historical  point  of 
view,  and  the  author  uses  various  methods  to  make 
clear  his  position.  He  expoimds  the  matter  in  hand 
from  history  or  archeology,  compares  similar  or 
seemingly  opposed  canons,  explains  the  opposition 
with  clarity,  and  proceeds  from  the  simple  to  the 
more  difficult.  He  has  the  critical  sense,  seeks  to  reo- 
oncile  or  expound  opposing  declarations,  in  cases  of 
doubt  employs  the  inilder  or  himianitarian  exegesis, 
and  he  is  on  the  watch  for  the  ethical.  The  work 
was  highly  prized  in  the  Church,  and,  alongside  of 
the  works  of  Balsamon  and  Aristenos,  was  regarded 
as  a  source  of  ecclesiastical  law.  For  Nicodemus 
Hagiorites  Zonaras  is  the  chief  authority. 

Besides  the  commentaries  Zonaras  issued  on  the 
same  general  subject  Peri  tou  mS  dein,  duo  disexaddr 
phous'tin  auien  agagesthai  pros  gamon,  and  Logos 
pros  Urns  tin  physiken  tes  gones  ekroen  miasma  hegour 
menous  (earlier  ed.  in  Fabricius-Harles,  Bibliotheca 
GroBca,  xi.  225  sqq.;  better  in  Rhallis  and  Potlis,  ut 
sup.,  iv.  592-611).   Zonaras  worked  also  as  an  eie- 
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gete  in  the  purely  theological  realm,  and  aimed  to 
make  UBable  for  his  period  the  TetraaHcha  and 
MonoaUcha  of  Gregory  Nasiansen.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded, but  his  work  was  confused  and  blended  with 
that  of  Nicetas  Paphlago,  and  the  many  manu- 
scripts and  editions  rev^  this.  A  work  formerly 
attributed  to  Nioetas  on  this  theme  is  now  to  be 
given  to  Zonaras  (of.  Legrand,  Bibliographie  HeUe- 
ntquej  i.  314,  Paris,  1885).  Zonaras  also  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Kananes  atuutasimai  of  the 
OctoechoSf  now  lost  except  for  the  introduction  (in 
SpecOegium  Romanum,  v.  384-^389,  Rome,  1841). 
The  Canon  eis  Un  hyperagian  theotokon  appears  to 
be  an  independent  work  (printed  in  Cotelier,  Monur 
menta  Gnece  eccUaia,  iii.  465-472,  Paris,  1686),  a 
noteworthy  poem  in  nine  odes  and  twenty-nine 
verses  giving  a  catalogue  of  heretics  from  Arius  on. 
It  has  always  given  great  offense  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. Zonaras  is  also  the  author  of  the  well-known 
Epitome  historiOn,  one  of  the  most  important  his- 
torical works  of  the  Byzantine  period,  valuable  for 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  history.  It  treats  of  world 
history  from  creation  till  1118,  and  is  of  particular 
value  because  of  the  use  it  makes  of  very  early  and 


now  lost  sources.  The  work  was  edited  by  H.  Wolf 
(Basel,  1557),  Ducange  (Paris,  1686),  and  Dind<nf 
(in  CSHB,  6  vols.,  1868-76).   (Phiupp  Mbtsb.) 

Bibuogbapht:  W.  Cmve,  SeriploniM  ^edtnuHeormm  hU- 
toria  liUraHa,  iL  201  «qq.,  Oxford,  1743;  Fabricitts-Haxics, 
BmioOuea  Grmea,  viL  466-468,  viii.  433,  zL  222-228,  Ham- 
burg, 1801-08;  E.  Dronka,  I>#  Nie«»a  Dande  et  Z<mara 
inUrprtUhuM  earmina  S.  Grtgctii  NanaiuenU  CoUenz,  1839; 
idem,  S,  Gregorii  Naaanxeni  earmina  mUeta,  Gdttingeii, 
1840;  C.  W.  E.  Heimbaeh,  in  Ench  and  Gruber,  EnewUo- 
jOdU,  I.,  IzzxvL  876  aqq.,  461-462;  Chriit,  in  SMA,  1870. 
pp.  75-108;  A.  C.  Deinetraoopulos,  GrcBcia  orthodoxa,  p.  15, 
Leipde,  1872;  H.  Haapt,  Neue  BtUrdgt  tu  den  Fragwun- 
Un  dm  Dio  CaMaiu9,  in  Hernua,  xiv  (1879),  430-446;  P. 
Sauerbrei,  in  CommentaHontB  pkilotogiea  Jntenaes,  i  (1881). 
1-81;  T.  BOttner-Wobct,  in  CommMilalioiMs  Fleekeisen- 
iana,  pp.  123-170,  Laipaic  1890;  idem,  in  Bpzantiniadu 
ZHiaehrifi,  1896,  pp.  610-611;  U.  P.  Boiawymin,  In 
HemuB,  xzvi  (1891),  440-462;  idem,  in  Bpzantini»ekt 
ZtUaekrifl,  1896,  pp.  250-271;  M.  Heinemann,  Qutn- 
HonM  Zonarea,  Dresden,  1896;  E.  Patsig,  in  Bptaniini' 
Belu  ZeiUekrifl,  1896,  pp.  24-53.  1897,  pp.  822-^56.  1906, 
pp.  513-514;  K.  Praebter,  in  tbe  ame,  1897,  pp.  609-625; 
Knimbaeber,  GeaekidtU,  pp.  370-376  et  paadm  (witb  ex- 
eellent  bibliosrapby) ;  N.  Mflaacb,  Dom  Kirdtemneki  dtr 
morgtnlAndiBdun  Kink*,  2d  ad.,  Vienna,  1905. 

ZONE.    See  VsanfENTB  and  Inbionia,  Eccl£- 
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I.  Introdiietion. 
II.  Tbe  People. 

III.  Soureei. 

IV.  Tbe  literature. 
Outline  Hirtory  of  tbe  Litflfature 

(ID. 
Native  Aeeounte  of  tbe  Seripturee 

(I  2). 
Signifleanee  of  tble  Account  (|  3). 
Diaeovery  and  Early  Study  of  tbe 

AveeU  (|  4). 
Tbe  Name  "Zend-AveeU"  (i  5). 
Tbe  AvesU  (|  6). 

I.  Ihtiodttction:  Interest  in  the  religion  of  Zoro- 
aster is  evoked  by  several  historical  circumstances, 
aside  from  the  veil  of  obscurity  and  romance  which 
hides  the  person  of  the  prophet  and  founder  from 
the  eye  of  the  present,  so  that  he  seems  like  a  ver- 
itable Moses  in  the  moimtains  of  Iran.  The  lofty 
monotheism  (for  Zoroastrianism  is  this  in  its  issue, 
whatever  one  may  say  of  its  practical  and  theoret- 
ical dualism,  or  of  the  polytheism  which  it  long  was 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  its  followers)  gives  it  a  place 
in  the  history  of  religion  beside  Judaism,  Christian- 
ity, and  Mohammedanism.  It  has  also  been  said  of 
it  with  considerable  truth  that  it  missed  only  nar- 
rowly becoming  a  world  religion.  As  Charles  Martel 
in  732  and  Leo  III.  in  740  saved  western  Europe  from 
Mohammedanism,  so  possibly  the  battles  of  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis  averted  from  eastern  Europe,  per- 
haps from  the  entire  West,  subjection  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster.  Before  this  it  had  begun  to 
supplant  the  old  faith  and  pol3rtheism  of  Baby- 
lonia, where  also  it  had  come  into  contact  with 
Judaism.  How  extensive  its  influence  was  upon 
Judaism,  and  then  upon  Christianity,  is  one  of 
the  problems  yet  under  debate;  most  competent 
scholars  admit  a  debt  on  the  part  of  both  with 
respect  to  angelology  and  tbe  doctrine  of  Satan. 
The  indebtedness  of  Mohammedanism  in  the 
realm  of  eschatology  is  very  considerable,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  lingering  influence 


Language  and  Alpbabet  (|  7). 
Tbe  Pablavi  Languase  (|  8). 
Pablavi  Literature  (|  9). 
V.  Tbe  Propbet. 
Tbe  Name  (|  1). 
Zoroaster  Hiatorieal  (|  2). 
Hie  Bariy  Life  (i  8). 
Founding  of  tbe  Religion  (|  4). 
Final  Work  and  Deatb  of  Zoro- 
aster (I  5). 
VI.  History    of    tbe    Religion    after 
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To  tbe  Reewinien  Empire  (I  1). 
To  tbe  Mobammedan  Coaqufeet 

(12). 
Tbe  Zoroastrlan  System. 
Mssdeism  and  Vedism  (§  1). 
Cosmology  (I  2). 
Tbe  Hierarcbies  (|  8). 
Otber  Celestial  Spirits  (§  4). 
Antbropology  (I  6). 
Eaebatology  (I  6). 
Etbics  and  Religious  Duties  (ft  7). 
Tbe  Cult  (I  8). 
Tbe  Pi 


of  Babylonian   religion    somewhat    obscures  the 
exact  degree  which  is  to  be  conceded  here.     As 
the  old  form  of  the  faith  and  parent  of  the  institu- 
tions and  community  of  the  modem  Parsees  this 
religion  claims  attention,  for  they  assert  their  pos- 
session of  the  pure  religion  of  the  Persian  prophet. 
Still  further,  Zoroastrianism  is  remarkable  for  its 
implied  hostility  to  the  Brahman  faith  of  India, 
whose  deities  it  in  part  reduced  to  the  rank  of  de- 
mons, choosing  (possibly)  one  of  its  chief  deities  as 
its  own  and  calling  him  Ahura  Masda.    One  of  the 
strangest  and  most  difficult  features  of  the  faith  is 
the  remarkable  series  of  abstractions  which  received 
personification  as  good  and  evil  beings,  the  former 
being  approached  with  an  adoration  that  differed 
little  from  worship.    This  religion  also  furnishes  an- 
other example  of  the  faiths  of  the  world  whose  re- 
ligious books  seem  to  have  been  the  object  of  perse- 
cution and  have  suffered  fatal  losses.    Once  more, 
for  the  philologist  and  the  textual  critic  and  exegete 
no  literature  offers  deeper  problems  or  more  exacting 
tasks  than  that  of  Iran.    And,  finally,  the  story  of 
the  recovery  of  the  ancient  books  and  sources,  so 
far  as  they  exist,  is  a  romance  both  in  its  beginnings 
and  in  the  discussions  which  have  followed. 

n.  The  People:  The  Zoroastrian  religion  arose 
and  ran  almost  its  entire  course  among  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  seven  branches  of  the  Indo-European 
family,  named  ''  Aryans  **  in  the  sacred  literature. 
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They  are  regarded  by  ethnologists  as  forming  with 
the  Aryans  who  entered  India  from  the  northwest  a 
section  of  the  family  named  above,  and  the  language 
of  the  Avesta  is  close  in  structure  and  formation 
to  the  Sanskrit.  The  native  literature  classifies 
peoples  with  reference  to  their  attitude  toward 
the  Zoroastrian  or  "  Mazdayaznian  **  faith.  Yet, 
as  was  the  case  with  Mohammedanism  (see 
Mohammed,  Mohammedanism),  the  religious  tie 
overcame  the  tribal,  though  great  pride  was  al- 
ways manifested  in  the  common  origin  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  hostility  bom  of  difference  of  race  ap- 
pears often  in  the  scriptures,  especially  that  toward 
the  nomadic  Turanians  {Vendidad,  iii.  11;  Yaaht, 
viii.,  X.).  Prayers  for  protection  from  these  are  fre- 
quent. But  opponents  in  faith  were  fair  objects  of 
raids,  whatever  their  race,  and  the  believer  asked 
in  his  prayers  for  permission  to  snatch  away  from 
the  enemy  fields  and  herds.  The  foes,  however, 
were  not  all  of  alien  race;  some  Iranians  rejected 
the  truth  and  were  reckoned  among  the  adversaries. 
The  sacred  writings  bear  witness  to  their  origin  in  a 
period  of  stress,  caused  in  no  Uttle  degree  by  the 
nomadic  Turanians.  True  believers  lived  a  life  of 
hazard,  and  the  faith  won  its  way  through  persecu- 
tion and  conflict,  based  upon  religious,  racial,  and 
economic  grounds.  The  Avesta  praises  the  agricul- 
turist and  the  herdsman,  for  both  reclaim  the  waste 
places,  forward  productiveness,  and  advance  civil- 
ization (Vendidadj  iii.).  To  the  people  physical  per- 
fection was  a  boon  sought  of  deity,  health  and  bodily 
vigor  were  highly  prized.  This  lay  in  the  very  roots 
of  the  rehgion,  since  evil  of  all  kinds,  including  phys- 
ical defect  and  disease,  were  of  Angra  Mainyu. 
Width  of  chest,  breadth  of  hips,  high  instep,  and  a 
clear  eye  were  marks  of  a  good  physique.  Man 
craved  height  of  stature,  litheness,  strength,  length 
of  arm,  and  a  goodly  measurement  aroimd  the 
calves;  woman  desired  symmetry  of  form,  a  slender 
wdist,  large  eyes,  a  blooming  complexion,  and  well- 
developed  bosom. 

m.  Sources:  The  principal  sources  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  reli^on  of  Zoroaster  are  (1)  the  litera- 
tiu*e  emanating  from  the  Zoroastrians  themselves: 
(a)  the  so-called  Zend-Avesta;  (b)  the  Old-Persian 
inscriptions  in  Behistun,  Naks-i-Rustem,  and  Per- 
sepolis;  (c)  a  large  number  of  writings  in  what  is 
known  as  Pahlavi  (see  below,  IV.,  §§  8-9) ;  (d)  trans- 
lations and  fragments  in  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and 
Arabic;  and  (2)  reports  of  classical  writers  such  as: 
the  ''  History  "  of  Herodotus;  citations  from  the 
"  Philippics "  of  Theopompus  (flourished  c.  340 
B.C.)  in  Plutarchs  "Isis  and  Osiris,"  xlvi.-xlvii.; 
those  from  Hermippus  in  the  writings  of  the  younger 
Pliny  (the  loss  of  the  work  of  Hermippus  is  irrepara- 
ble, since  there  is  considerable  reason  to  think  that 
it  was  an  account  of  Zoroastrianism  from  the  early 
sources  in  the  then  extant  sacred  books) ;  and  men- 
tion in  Diogenes  Laertius,  Strabo,  Dio  Chrysostom, 
Pausanias,  and  other  classical  writers  (these  are 
most  conveniently  collected  and  with  practical  com- 
pleteness in  A.  V.  W.  Jackson's  Zoroaster,  New  York, 
1899);  (3)  a  number  of  Persian  writings,  such  as 
Firdusi's  Shah  Namah. 

IV.  The  Literature:  Under  the  Sassanians  the 
literature  was  very  much  more  extensive  than  at 


present.  Evidence  of  the  loss  of  much  of  the  litera- 
ture consists  (1)  in  the  tradition  of  the  Parsees,  who 
assert,  e.g.,  that  there  were  originaUy 
I.  Outline  thirty  Yasts,  one  for  each  day  in  the 
History  month;  (2)  in  the  Pahlavi  traoslations 
of  the  there  are  references  to  and  citations 
Literature,  from  many  lost  books;  (3)  classic  Per- 
sian and  Arabic  literature  furnishes 
additional  citations  and  references,  as  when  PUny 
speaks  of  2,000,000  verses  by  Zoroaster  {Hist  nat.y 
XXX.  1-2),  or  when  Pahlavi  books  speak  of  1,200 
chapters  or  Masudi  tells  of  a  copy  of  sacred  writings 
on  12,000  cowhides;  (4)  an  analysis  of  Zoroastrian 
sacred  literature  in  Pahlavi  made  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury shows  as  either  extant  or  at  least  then  within 
knowledge  a  very  much  larger  body  than  has  re- 
mained to  the  present.  The  tradition  of  twenty- 
one  Nasks  is  fairly  constant  (as  against  the  con- 
ceptually complete  thirty),  and  the  amount  of  this 
hais  been  estimated  as  consisting  of  345,700  words, 
while  of  the  Pahlavi  translations  and  commentaries 
the  estimated  extent  was  2,094,200  words.  The 
twenty-one  Nasks  asserted  as  existent  under  the 
Sassanids  were  divided  into  three  g^ups:  the 
Gatha  ("  song  "  or  **  theological  ")  group,  the  legal 
g^up,  and  the  mixed  g^up.  The  names  of  these 
Nasks  are  known  (for  a  list  cf.  SBE,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
xxxiv.-xxxv.).  Of  the  twenty-one  only  two  remain 
entire,  there  are  also  the  most  important  part  of 
another,  considerable  sections  from  f oiu:  others,  and 
selections  or  fragments  from  eight  besides.  That 
the  remains  of  a  literatiire  so  vast  are  now  compara- 
tively scanty  (though  yet  equaling  in  bulk  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey)  is  attributed  by  the  Parsees  to 
Alexander's  destruction  of  one  of  the  complete 
copies,  and  by  losses  under  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest and  during  the  subsequent  removal  to  India 
of  the  Parsees.  In  spite  of  these  losses,  however,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  general  outlines  of  the 
lost  writings  are  given  in  the  Pahlavi  literature, 
notably  in  the  Dinkart  (ninth  century  a.d.). 

The  accoimts  are  mixed  up  with  theories  that 
evince  once  again  claims  to  an  origin  for  the  sacred 
books  of  Zoroastrianism  similar  to  that  made  for 
his  by  the  devotee  of  another  faith. 
a.  Native  Thus,  much  as  the  Koran  existed  in  a 
Accounts    heavenly  exemplar  communicated  to 
of  the      Mohanmied  by  Gabriel,  so  the  twenty- 
Scriptures,  one  Nasks  were  created  by  Ahura  Maz- 
da from  the  twenty-one  words  of  the 
Ahuna  Vairya  (one  of  the  most  sacred  prayers  of  the 
faith).    The  Dinkart  affirms  that  the  Nasks  were 
brought  by  Zoroaster  to  Vishtaspes,  the  king  who 
was  the  first  royal  convert,  who  had  two  copies  made, 
each  on  12,000  ox-hides,  one  of  which  copies  was 
placed  in  the  treasury  and  the  other  in  the  record 
office.     Zoroaster  is  credited  with  mental  posses- 
sion of  the  scriptures,  so  that  a  third  copy  is  not  in 
question.    Alexander's  invasion  is  charged  with  the 
burning  of  one  of  these  in  the  treasury,  while  it  is 
asserted  that  the  other  was  carried  off  by  the  Greeks 
and  translated  into  their  language.    The  most  that 
can  be  said  for  this  tradition  is  that  there  is  likely 
a  historical  baas,  and  that  sacred  writings  were  lost 
at  the  time  mentioned;   but  the  Nask  remaining 
{Vendidad)  bears  marks  of  a  much  later  origin. 
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though  embodyizig  unquestionably  early  material. 
According  to  the  account  which  is  being  cited,  a 
Parthian  king  Valkhash  (Vologeses  I.,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Nero)  ordered  the  collection  of  the  fragments 
still  remaining  in  various  quarters.  Then  in  the 
Sassanian  dynasty,  so  the  story  runs,  Ardashir 
(226-240  A.D.)  commissioned  the  high-priest  Tan- 
sar*  to  collect  the  fragments  and  complete  an 
edition  of  the  Avesta,  and  by  a  decree  made  the  re- 
sulting work  canonical.  This  indicates  the  reaffir- 
mation or  establishment  of  a  certain  type  of  Zoro- 
astrianism  as  the  state  religion,  with  a  definite 
redaction  of  the  scriptures  as  sacred,  possibly  in  op- 
position to  some  other  redaction.  Ardashir's  son  and 
successor,  Shahpur  I.  (241-272  a.d.),  is  said  to  have 
ordered  the  collection  of  scattered  documents  on 
the  sciences  and  their  incorporation  in  the  Avesta. 
And  under  Shahpur  II.  (309-379),  after  a  final  re- 
vision, the  ordeal  of  fire  (molten  brass)  established 
the  true  religion  as  dominant  and  inclusive  (c. 
350  A.D.). 

This  account,  when  one  reads  between  the  lines 
with  the  aid  of  the  Tansar  letter  and  other  histor- 
ical allusions,  is  luminous.  It  indicates  the  Gathas 
as  the  kernel  of  Zoroastrian  literature 
3.  Signifl-  and  the  most  sacred  portion.    There 

cance  of  is  also  suggested  a  considerable  an- 
tfais        tiquity  for  parts  of  the  extant  books, 

Acconnt  with  a  series  of  misfortimes  to  the  relig- 
ion and  its  titerature  which  the  history 
of  Persia  bears  out  (see  in  part  Medo-Persia;  Sb- 
LEuciDiB).  The  area  of  this  religion  was  full  of  un- 
rest for  a  millenniimi,  continuing  till  the  Tatar  and 
Arab  invasions,  and  there  was  security  for  neither 
religion  nor  people,  for  sacred  writings  nor  continu- 
OUB  rule.  Accordingly  the  literature  suffered,  and 
even  in  the  religion  itself  there  were  sects  and  divi- 
sions, as  is  common  in  the  history  of  every  great 
faith.  Then  came  the  attempts  to  save  the  rest  and 
to  stamp  it  as  authoritative.  Successive  canons  are 
indicated,  with  accretions  from  foreign  soimses. 
After  that  came  the  use  of  a  new  language  (the  Pah- 
lavi),  in  which  were  written  translations  of  the  sa- 
cred books,  and  also  studies  and  commentaries  (see 
below),  and  these  came  also  to  have  high  value 
among  Zoroastrians.  How  close  a  parallel  to  this 
history  is  furnished  by  the  Hebrew  religion  with  its 
threefold  canon  (see  Canon  of  Scripture)  and  its 
Talmud  (q.v.)  is  apparent  at  once.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  a  Jewish  saying  regards  Yahweh  himself 
as  engaging  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  study  of  the 
Taknud. 

Interest  in  this  literature  was  for  modem  times 
first  aroused  by  Thomas  Hyde,  author  of  Hiatoria 
rdigionis  veterum  Peraarum  eorumque  magorum  idn 
.  .  .  Zoroastria  vita,  ^luque  et  alianwi  vaticinia  .  .  . 
eruufUnr  .  .  .  (Oxford,  1700,  2d  ed.,  1760,  with 
somewhat  changed  title),  in  which  he  appealed  to 
travelers  in  the  East  to  procure  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Parsees.  In  1723  a  manuscript  copy  (made 
1680^1)  of  the  Vendidad  Soda  (the  Vendidad  with- 
out commentary)  was  brought  by  Richard  Oobbe 

*  A  letter  from  thla  Tmnaar,  interpolated  but  eeafly  purl- 
fled  by  critical  methods,  ia  extant  and  is  given  in  J  A,  1894, 
L  186-260,  602-666.  Thia  ia  the  eariieat  extent  document 
throwinc  native  light  on  the  hiatory  of  Zoroaatrianiam. 


to  England  and  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Ubnry, 

but  was,  of  course,  entirely  useless  in  the  state  d 

knowledge  then  existing.    In  1754  the 

4.  Dis-  sight  of  four  leaves  of  this  mamwrrip: 
coveiy  and  fired  the  imagination  of  Anquetil  Da- 
Baiiy  Stndy  perron,  a  yoimg  French  student  in  tht 

of  the      ficole  des  langues  orientates  at  Paris, 
Avesta.     and  he  determined  to  secure  for  Franee 

the  Zoroastrian  books  and  the  honor 
attaching  to  the  first  translation  of  them.  To  achieve 
this  end  he  enlisted  in  1755  with  the  French  East 
India  Company's  forces,  and  finally  in  1758  reached 
Surat  and  the  Parsees.  It  took  him  several  years  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  to  obtain 
their  books  and  such  knowledge  of  them  as  was  thai 
possible  to  gain,  so  that  not  until  1764  oould  he  re- 
turn to  Paris.  In  1771  he  published  Zend-Avetia, 
auvrage  de  Zoroastre,  eontenant  lea  idUa  theologiguti, 
phyaiquea  et  moralea  de  ce  UgiakUeiar,  traduU  en  /ran- 
foia  awr  rcriginal  Zend  (3  vols.,  Paris).  A  violent 
controversy  at  once  broke  out,  the  book  was  pn>- 
nounoed  a  modem  production,  and  the  contents 
were  denounced  as  impossible  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  was  known  of  the  religion.  William  Jones, 
afterward  ^r  William,  the  noted  orientalist  and 
pioneer  in  Sanskrit,  led  the  attack,  which  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  century.  Yet  it  was  due  to  this 
scholar  that  the  relations  of  the  language  of  the 
Avesta  to  the  Sanskrit  were  first  seen.  A  step  foi^ 
ward  was  taken  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  in  1793  thiouf^ 
the  decipherment  of  Sassanian  Pahlavi  inscriptions, 
using  Duperron's  Pahlavi  dictionary.  Eugene  Bur- 
nouf  made  the  next  advance  about  1825^30  by  the 
use  of  a  Sanskrit  translation  of  the  Yaana  and  es- 
tablished thoroughly  the  relationship  of  the  Old 
Persian  and  Sanskrit  tongues  and  even  began  a 
comparative  mythology.  While  Duperron's  trans- 
lation was  found  defective  and  misleadiog,  the  de- 
cipherment of  the  Persepolis  and  Behistun  inscrip- 
tions made  clear  the  fact  of  a  language  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  Avesta  in  use  imder  the  Acha^- 
menians.  And  so,  for  more  than  a  century  investi- 
gation has  been  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Avesta,  and  still  many  problems  remain  unsolved. 
And  in  connection  with  this  literature  it  may  still  be 
said  that  few  fields  offer  so  alluring  opportimities 
for  original  and  profitable  research  as  the  Zoroas- 
trian sacred  books.  Especial  need  ensts  for  the 
thoroughgoing  application  of  textual  and  historical 
criticism. 

The  name  Zend-Avesta,  by  which  the  principal 
work  is  generaUy  known  in  the  West,  is  a  mistake 

in  terminology  fastened  upon  it  by 

5.  The      Hyde  and  Duperron.     Parsees  imaf- 
Name      fected  by  European  influence  call  their 

"  Zend"  sacred  books  "  Avesta  and  Zend,"  the 
Avesta."  equivalent  of  which  is  very  nearly 
**  Avesta  with  (Pahlavi)  translation  and 
commentary."  These  two  words,  **  Avesta  '*  and 
"  Zend,"  though  coming  from  different  roots,  are 
each  almost  equivalent  to  '*  knowledge,"  Avesta  sig- 
nifjring  perhaps  knowledge  that  is  revealed  (or  di- 
vine law)  and  Zend  that  which  is  acquired  by  study 
of  the  books  and  is  written  in  Pahlavi.  The  com- 
bination is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  very  many  cases 
the  Avesta  and  the  commentary  accompany  each 
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other.  Of  the  character  of  the  Avesta  it  has  been 
weU  said  (E.  Rindtor£f,  Die  Religion  dee  Zarathtutraf 
p.  4,  Weimar,  1897)  that  one  would  gain  a  good  idea 
of  it  had  he  a  collection  culled  from  the  Hebrew 
literature  containing  some  Psahns,  old  songs  like 
that  of  Deborah,  laws  from  the  Pentateuch,  selec- 
tions from  the  prophets,  and  pieces  from  Miahnah 
and  Gemara,  all  welded  into  one  piece. 

The  Avesta  exists  in  two  principal  parts:  A.  The 
Avesta  Proper,  which  divides  into  (1)  the  Vendldad, 
"  anti-demon  law,'*  a  blend  of  mjrthology  and  re- 
ligious legislation,  the  "  priest-code  "  of  Zoroastrian- 
ism.  It  IB  divided  into  twenty-two 
6.  The  chapters  or '' Fargards."  The  first  two 
Avesta.  of  these  are  mythological,  of  which  the 
first  enumerates  sixteen  lands  which 
were  created  by  Ahura  Masda  and  were  therefore 
perfect,  constituting  (almost  certainly)  Iran;  the 
second  is  a  remote  paraUel  to  the  flood  account  of 
Babylonians  and  Hebrews,  though  the  catastrophe 
comes  not  by  water  but  by  cold.  The  remnant  of  all 
life  ia  preserved  by  Yima,  imder  the  direction  of 
Ahura,  in  a  sort  of  paradise  (see  below,  VI.,  §  5). 
Fargard  III.  deals  with  the  earth  as  a  sentient  thing, 
and  forbids  its  desecration  by  burial  of  the  dead  in 
it.  Succeeding  Fargards  treat  of  contracts,  outrages 
against  the  person,  defilements  and  purifications, 
formulae  used  at  piuifications,  of  the  dog  (an  im- 
portant feature),  of  various  impurities  and  sins,  of 
hair  and  nails,  of  the  cock,  and  oftfnvocations,  with 
mythological  materials  interspersed.  (2)  The 
Yasna,  *'  book  of  the  offering,"  the  chief  liturgy  of 
the  rehgion,  is  in  seventy-two  chapters,  and  is  pure- 
ly ritud^c,  a  collection  of  litanies,  prayers,  exhor- 
tations, and  praises,  for  the  use  of  the  priests  at  the 
"  sacrifice  "  or  adoration  of  all  the  principal  beings 
connected  with  the  faith.  These  are  usually  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  services  in  which  they  are 
used.  This  book  is  made  up  of  several  parts:  (a) 
chaps.  1-27,  usually  explained  as  invocations — ^a 
term  which,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  not  inapt;  (b) 
chaps.  28-34,  43-51,  and  53,  which  constitute  the 
GathaSy  "songs,"  and  are  received  as  addresses, 
sermons,  and  revelations  of  Zoroaster  and  his  inmie- 
diate  disciples,  arranged  according  to  meter  in  five 
subdivisionB  and  seventeen  sections.  These  are  the 
kernel  of  the  Avesta  and,  for  students,  the  most 
important  part,  as  well  as  the  earliest.  The  con- 
sensus of  sdiolarship  is  that  the  bulk  is  genuine,  the 
work  of  the  prophet.  The  style  is  manifestly  differ- 
ent, the  matter  moro  original  and  decidedly  pro- 
phetic in  tone,  and  they  remind  one  of  the  earlier 
Surahs  of  the  Koran;  (c)  chaps.  35-42,  52,  54-72 
constitute  the  later  Yasna,  and  the  word  invocation, 
as  used  above,  applies.  (3)  The  Vispered,  "  all  the 
chiefs  "  (i.e.,  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  reUgion),  is 
a  liturgical  work  in  twenty-three  (twenty-four  or 
twenty-seven)  chapters.  It  is  an  appendix  to  the 
Yasna,  and  the  use  approximates  that  of  litanies. 
(4)  The  Yashts,  "  sacrificial  psalms  "  or  "  songs  " 
(the  literal  meaning  is  given  as  "  act  of  worship  "), 
are  twenty-one  in  number,  besides  some  fragments, 
and  are  devoted  to  the  praise  of  certain  spiritual 
beings.  They  vary  greatly  in  age  and  in  length, 
some  of  them  are  doubtless  composite,  and  they  were 
oompoeed  in  honor  of  the  Yazatas  (see  below,  VI., 
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§  4).  B.  The  Khorda  Avesta,  ''  little  Avesta, 
consists  of  short  prayers,  and  is  meant  for  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  priests  as  opposed  to  the  Avesta 
proper,  which  is  for  the  latter  alone.  It  includes  five 
Gahs  (invocations  for  the  five  divisions  of  the  day) ; 
two  Slrozahs,  invocations  to  the  Izeds  who  are  over 
the  days  of  the  month;  four  Afrinagans,  or  blesa- 
ings  at  a  meal  to  which  angels  or  spirits  are  invited 
at  stated  seasons;  and  five  Nyayis  (Nyaishes),  or 
prayers  to  the  sun,  Mithra,  the  moon,  the  waters, 
and  to  fire,  recited  at  set  times. 

The  language  in  which  the  Avesta  is  written  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  seven  original  branches  of  the 
Indo-European  family.     Its  closest  afiSliation  is 

with  the  Sanskrit,  which  it  resembles 

7.  Language  so  closely  that  translation  of  the  Avesta 

and        into  Sanskrit  is  comparatively  simple, 

Alphabet,   regard  being  had  to  the  phonetic  laws 

of  the  group,  and  to  variations  in  syn- 
tax. But  considerable  difference  exists  within  the 
Avesta  itself,  where  scholars  recognize  two  dialects 
— ^the  Gathic  or  dialect  of  the  earlier  portions,  which 
may  owe  its  peculiarities  either  to  age  or  to  provin- 
cial peculiarities;  and  the  yoimger  Avestan,  which 
shows  in  parts  very  notable  linguistic  decay.  The 
alphabet,  however,  is  very  much  later  than  the  ma- 
terial of  the  text,  and  is  derived  from  the  Sassanian 
Pahlavi;  the  script,  moreover,  bears  marks  of  this 
derivation,  being  read  from  right  to  left,  which  is 
unconunon  in  the  Indo-European  family.  Later 
study  of  the  Avesta  has  shown  that  a  large  part  of 
it  is  in  meter,  and  this  fact,  like  the  same  one  in  He- 
brew literature,  has  helped  in  the  historical  criti- 
cism of  the  text  and  the  recognition  of  the  intrusion 
of  later  insertions  therein.  But  in  this  department 
very  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 

Pahlavi,  the  language  in  which  the  princii>al  trans- 
lations, commentaries,  and  annotations  of  the  Avesta 
were  originally  written,  was  the  language  of  medi- 
eval Persia.    The  oldest  indications  of  its  use  go 

back  as  far  as  the  third  century  b.c. 

8.  The      (Levy  in  ZDMQ,  xxi.,  1867,  pp.  421- 

Pahlavi     463),  and  its  age  of  ascendency  and 

Language,  principal  use  covers  the  period  226-800 

A.D.,  with  a  literary  employment  ex- 
tending perhaps  two  centuries  later.  The  alphabet 
is  Semitic,  and  practically  half  the  vocabulary  of 
these  early  documents  is  also  Semitic  (Aramaic>,  but 
often  with  Persian  terminations,  the  rest  of  the  vo- 
cabulary being' Persian.  But  when  read,  it  seems, 
these  Semitic  words  were  not  pronoimced  as  written, 
but  the  Persian  words  corresponding  to  the  Pahlavi 
Semitic  were  uttered  {Mdkan  malka,  "king  of 
kings,''  was  pronounced  ''  Shahan  Shah,''  just  as 
"i.e.,"  or  "id  eet"  is  in  English  pronounced  as 
though  "  that  is  "  were  written,  or  "  viz."  is  written 
and  pronounced  "  namely  ") .  The  niunber  of  these 
Semitic  logograms  is  computed  at  about  400.  In 
the  later  post-Mohammedan  writings  instruction 
was  conveyed  through  the  Persian,  which  came  to 
have  a  large  intermixture  of  Arabic.  The  Pahlavi 
alphabet  contains  only  fourteen  (eighteen)  symbols; 
consequently  some  symbols  represent  several 
sounds;  moreover,  some  letters  combined  with 
others  or  doubled  are  exactly  or  nearly  equivalent 
in  form  to  some  single  letters,  so  that  a  single  ^ym- 
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bol  may  represent  as  many  as  seventeen  sounds. 
This  at  onoe  shows  the  enormous  difficulty  and  pos- 
sible ambiguity  of  the  script,  paraUeled  only,  per- 
haps, by  the  Babylonian-Assjrrian  cuneiform  wri- 
ting in  its  several  stages.  Yet  the  importance  of 
the  Pahlavi  for  knowledge  of  the  religion  can  not  be 
overestimated.  The  earliest  manuscripts,  apart 
from  a  few  papyrus  fragments  of  the  eighth  (?)  cen- 
tury, are  four  which  date  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  contain  the  Yasna  and  the  Vendidad,  with 
the  corresponding  Zend  or  commentary. 

The  principal  Pahlavi  texts  are:  (1)  the  Bnnda- 
hish  (Bundahishn)  "  original  creation,"  a  fragmen- 
tary work  dealing  with  cosmogony,  mythology,  and 
legend,  therefore  sometimes  compared  with  the 
Genesis  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It 
9.  Pahlavi  describes  what  is  evidently  assumed 
Literature,  in  the  Avesta,  the  original  condition  of 
the  universe,  with  the  onmiscient  good 
spirit,  Ahura  Mazda  (Ormuzd)  dwelling  in  light,  and 
the  evil  spirit,  Angra  Mainyu  (Ahriman),  dwelling  in 
darkness  and  with  limited  knowledge.  The  course 
of  creation  is  described,  and  there  is  then  given  a 
legendary  or  mythical  geography  and  history  of  the 
earth  with  all  its  affairs,  coming  down  to  the  legend- 
ary history  of  Persia  and  continuing  till  the  Mo- 
hiunmedan  conquest,  including  genealogies  of  kings, 
of  Zoroaster,  and  of  other  priests,  as  also  the  Zoro- 
astrian  philosophy  of  creation.  The  conclusion  of 
Zend  scholars  is  that  the  book  is  an  extract  from  or 
an  epitome  of  one  of  the  twenty-one  Nasks.  Its 
date  is  subsequent  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
in  651,  more  closely,  about  850.  There  exists  a  para- 
phrase in  the  Gujarati  language  (edited  and  pub- 
lished, Mumbai,  1877).  (2)  The  Dinkart,  "  acts 
of  Religion,''  is  a  collection  dealing  with  the  history, 
customs,  doctrines,  literature,  legends,  and  myths 
of  the  religion.  Its  compilation  was  b^^un  near  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  was  finished 
before  the  end  of  the  same,  but  by  other  hands.  Its 
sources  were  the  Pahlavi  translations  of  the  Nasks, 
not  the  originals.  Six  books  have  been  preserved, 
and  these  are  of  great  importance.  (3)  Dadistan-i 
Dinik,  "  religious  decisions,"  written  shortly  before 
881  by  Manuskihar,  probably  a  supreme  high-priest 
of  the  religion.  It  is  in  form  a  sort  of  catechism, 
consisting  of  ninety-two  questions  on  religion  ad- 
dressed to  the  author  and  the  answers  thereto. 
Usually  connected  with  this  writing  are  three  epis- 
tles by  the  author,  inspired  partly  by  the  desire  to 
combat  certain  heretical  ritual  tendencies  in  modes 
of  purification.  The  questions  and  answers  concern 
matters  religious,  historical,  philosophical,  and 
practical.  They  bring  up  the  question  of  the  exist- 
ence of  evil,  the  creation  of  man,  good  works  and 
evil  and  their  rewards  and  punishments  and  the 
fate  of  the  soul,  the  contests  between  good  spirits 
and  evil,  and  also  matters  which  would  be  likely  to 
arise  in  the  ordinary  experience  of  the  people.  The 
book  is  therefore  a  sort  of  guide  to  Zoroasizian  life, 
covering  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Its  value  is  great 
as  showing  what  an  authority  in  his  own  day  de- 
clared to  be  the  duty  of  the  faithful.  So  far  as 
essential  doctrine  is  concerned,  there  seems  little 
change  as  compared  with  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Avesta.    The  ultimate  monotheistic  issue  is  as  clear 


as  the  dualistic  origins.  (4)  The  Dina-i  Mshioe-f 
Khirad,  "  opinions  of  the  spirit  of  wisdcmi,"  ooch 
sists  of  an  introduction  followed  by  a  series  of  ques- 
tions assumed  to  be  asked  by  an  anonynaoua  magos 
or  wise  man  and  answered  by  the  spirit  of  wisdcxn. 
The  author  seems  to  have  been  a  devoted  lay  Zoro- 
astrian,  whose  purpose  was  to  summarize  the  easen- 
tials  of  belief  and  practise.  His  interest  was  not 
ritualistic,  and  the  work  is  therefore  in  some  sense 
distinctive.  The  date  is  uncertain,  but  some  time 
soon  after  the  Arab  conquest  is  possible  (c.  650;. 

(5)  The  Shikand-Gmnanik  Vijar,  ''  doubts-dispel- 
ling explanation,"  is  controversial,  philosophic,  and 
apologetic,  and  is  particularly  concerned  with  the 
proof  that  evil  has  an  independent  ori^n  At  some 
length  is  shown  the  fundamental  agreement  with 
Zoroastrianism  in  this  particular  of  other  religion^ 
such  as  Mohammedanism,  Manicheism,  and  Chris- 
tianity, even  while  they  assert  a  unitary  creation. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  assailed.  The  author 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  earlier  writings, 
and  is  diplomatic  and  courteous  in  his  references  to 
other  faiths,  partictdarly  to  Mohammedanism.  The 
date  is  to  be  placed  near  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 

(6)  The   Shayaat    la-Shayast,  ''thou  ahalt,  thou 
shalt  not,"  prescribes  what  may  and  what  may  not 
be  done  by  the  true  believer,  and  deals  with  tn»- 
passes,  impurities,  and  ceremonies.    It  is  oomposite, 
in  two  parts  which  are  somewhat  repetitious,  by  at 
least  two  authors,  who  discuss  means  against  vari- 
ous sources  of  ceremonial  pollution,  correct  meth- 
ods of  dress,  good  works,  conduct  toward  the  sun 
and  fire,  and  minutise  of  correct  procedure  in  a  laige 
variety  of  drciunstances.    Its  age  must  be  high,  as 
it  quotes  no  less  than  twelve  of  the  Nasks,  and  it 
may  have  been  compiled  in  the  seventh  centur^'^  from 
much  older  material.    Its  value  is  great  as  present- 
ing the  great  body  of  ceremonial  customs  and  pre- 
scriptions current  in  Persia  twelve  centuries  ago. 
It  has  been  likened  to  the  Leviticus  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.    (7)  The  Arta-i  Vinf  Namak  and  the  Bah- 
man  Tasht  are  eschatological,  and  the  former  is 
historically  \iseful  as  giving  the  Persian  view  of  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  conquest  of  Alexander 
and  of  the  revival  of  the  religion  under  the  Sassanida". 
Mention  may  be  nmde  here  of  some  Persian  litera- 
ture, such  as  the  Zartosh   Nama,  "  book  of  Zoro- 
aster," of  the  thirteenth  century;    the  Sad  Dar, 
"  100  chapters,"  an  epitome  of  Zoroastrian  doc- 
trines, in  three  recensions,  one  prose  and  two  poet- 
ical;  Rivayats,  which  give  traditions;   and  Kissa- 
i-Sanjan,  professing  to  give  an  account  of  the 
migration  of  the  Zoroastrians  to  India;  as  well  as 
the  Shah  Namah  already  named. 

V.  The  Prophet:    The  name  Zoroaster,  by  which 
the  prophet  of  Iran  is  known  in  the  West,  comes 
from  the  common  Latin  form  (and  the  Greek)  Zo- 
roastrea,  though  other  forms  are  known  in  Greek, 
the  most  observable  h&ng  ZathrautiUs, 
I.  The     which  approximates  closely  to  the  Avee- 
Name.      tan  form.    Theoonmion  Pahlavi  forai 
is  ZaratusMf  to  which  the  modem  Per- 
sian form  is  vexy  close  (see  extracts  from  catechism 
at  the  close  of  this  article).   The  Avestan  names  are 
Zaraihushtra,  ZarathiAskira  SpUama,  Spiiama  Zara- 
thushiraf  or  SpUama.    The  last  is  a  family  name 
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and  probably  means  "  descendant  of  white  "  (cf . 
the  English  "  Whiting '';  Jackson,  ut  sup.,  p.  13). 
The  derivation  of  Zarathuakira  is  doubtful;  uahtra 
means  "  camel/'  but  no  agreement  has  been  reached 
upon  the  first  element  in  the  name. 

The  question  whether  Zoroaster  is  a  historical 
personage  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled  in  the 

affirmative.    But  that  doubts  should 

a.  Zoroaster  ha ve  been  raised  is  quite  explicable. 

HistoiicaL  As  M.  Haug  well  puts  it  (Essays  on  the 

Sacred  Language j  Writings,  and  Religian 
of  the  Parsis,  ed.  Dr.  E.  West,  pp.  295-296,  London, 
1878): 

"  The  event!  of  his  life  ere  almost  all  enshrouded  in  dark- 
neee,  to  dispd  which  will  be  for  ever  impoadble,  ihould  no 
authentic  hiatorical  records  be  discovered  in  Bactria,  his 
home.  The  reports  regarding  him,  given  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  .  .  .  are  as  unhistorlcal  and  legendary  as  those 
found  in  the  majority  of  the  Avesta  books  themselves.  In 
the  Vendidad  and  the  Yashts  he  is  represented  .  .  .  ss  not 
a  historical,  but  as  a  dogmatical  personality,  stripped  of 
nearly  everything  that  is  peculiar  to  human  nature,  and 
vested  with  a  supernatural  and  wholly  divine  power,  stand- 
ing next  to  God  himself  and  being  elevated  above  the  arch- 
angels. .  .  .  He  was  the  concentration  of  all  wisdom  and 
truth,  and  master  and  head  of  the  whole  creation.  The 
only  source  whenee  we  may  derive  some  very  scanty  hi>- 
torical  facts  is  the  older  Yasna.  In  this  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures only  he  appears  to  the  eye  as  a  real  man,  acting  a  great 
,  and  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  even 
in  the  history  of  the  whole  human  race  in  general." 

The  counts  against  a  historical  Zoroaster  are  three: 
(1)  his  figure  is  so  large  and  in  later  development  so 
enveloped  in  legend;  (2)  classical  writers  placed  him 
in  a  hoary  antiquity,  and  (3)  details  of  his  life  his- 
torically verifiable  are  so  few  that  doubt  of  his  exist- 
ence was  almost  a  matter  of  course.  These  counts 
seem  now  of  less  value  since  it  has  become  known 
that  the  accumulation  of  legend  about  the  figure  of 
a  religious  genius  is  customary^as  witness  Lao  Tzse 
and  Gautama,  and  no  ^ger  furnish  presumption 
against  the  hi8toricity/>f  a  personality.  As  to  the 
classical  references  tne  following  is  to  be  said. 
Pliny  the  Elder  (Hist,  nat.,  XXX.,  ii.  1)  cites  Eu- 
doxus  of  Cnidus  (c.  36^  B.C.),  Aristotle  (350  b.c), 
and  Hermippus  (c.  260  B.C.)  for  a  date  6,000  years 
before  the  death  of  Plato,. 5,000  before  the  Trojan 
war;  he  is  followed  in  substance  by  Plutarch  {"  Isis 
and  Osiris,"  xlvi.),  a  scholion  to  the  Platonic  "  Al- 
cibiades  **  (i.  22),  Diogenes  Laertius  (De  vitis  phUo* 
sophoTum,  proem.  2),  and  Suidas  the  lexicographer. 
PUny  and  Suidas  agree  upon  two  Zoroasters,  one 
(significantly)  in  the  seventh  to  the  sixth  century. 
Still  further,  a  set  of  references  connect  the  prophet 
with  the  legendary  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  evidently 
intending  a  reference  to  a  date  about  800  B.C.  (found 
in  Ctesias,  c.  400  B.C.,  Cephalion,  120  a.d.,  preserved 
in  Eusebius,  Chronikon,  i.  43;  Theon,  130  a.d.,  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  114-165  a.d.;  and  Amobius,  290  a.d.). 
The  explanation  of  this  early  date  is  a  misunder- 
standing by  these  writers  of  the  Zoroastrian  apoca- 
lyptics,  which  deal  with  cycles  of  3,000  years  (ref- 
erences in  Jackson,  ut  sup.,  where  tlie  passages  are 
collected). 

The  basLs  for  a  historical  account  of  the  prophet's 
life  are  the  Gathas  as  noted  above,  the  Bundahish, 
xxxiv.  1-9,  and  the  Artar4  Viraf,  i.  2-5.  These  sum 
up  the  native  tradition,  thou^  of  course  other  lit- 
erature reflects  it.     The  BvndakM,  in  the  chronol- 


ogy of  the  world  period,  makes  the  era  of  Zoroaster 

fall  at  the  close  of  the  third  tri-millennium,  and  his 

ministry  (begun  at  the  age  of  thirty)  at  the  beginning 

of  the  final  tri-millennium.     Historic- 

3.  His     ally  this  is  placed  272  years  before  the 

Early  Life,  conquest  by  Alexander  in  331,  which 

would  make  Zoroaster's  ministry  begin 

in  603  and  his  birth  take  place  633  b.c.    West  and 

Jackson  (see  bibliography)  settle  respectively  upon 

c.  660  and  630  b.c.  as  the  birth-year.  Tins  Persian 
tradition  is  practically  reproduced  in  the  Arab  his- 
torian and  geographer  Albiruni  (973-1048  a.d.),  by 
Masudi  (d.  957),  who  says  that  the  Magians  reckon 
258  years  between  Zoroaster  and  Alexander  (cited 
in  Jackson,  ut  sup.,  p.  162),  by  Tabari  (also  an  Arab; 

d.  923),  and  in  a  series  of  allusions  in  Pahlavi  and 
other  Persian  writings.  Very  little  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  said  of  Zoroaster's  origin  and  the  course 
of  his  life.  Legend  was  very  busy  surrounding  him 
with  glory.  Thus  the  soul  of  the  primeval  bull  had 
a  vision  of  his  fravashi  (ideal  image,  spiritual  coun- 
terpart) 3,000  years  before  the  revelation  of  his  re- 
ligion {Bundahishf  iv.  4-5),  and  an  ox  endowed  with 
speech  300  years  before  his  birth  predicted  his  ad- 
vent. The  question  of  Zoroaster's  native  place  is 
one  of  the  vexed  questions.  Classical  allusions  (cf . 
Jackson,  ut  sup.,  pp.  186-191)  locate  it  in  Bactria 
(Eastern  Iran),  in  Persia,  or  in  Media;  the  Persian 
and  (secondary)  Arabic  literature  (Jackson,  ut  sup., 
pp.  191-205)  is  quite  generally  in  favor  of  Adarbai- 
jan,  the  modem  Azerbaijan,  west  of  the  Caspian 
and  including  Urumiah.  Especially  does  the  native 
tradition  connect  the  prophet  with  the  River  Daryai, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Araxes  taking  its  rise 
in  Mt.  Savalan  and  flowing  north.  This  tradition 
regards  Zoroaster's  youth  as  spent  in  the  same 
region,  and  his  visions  as  seen  thore  or  to  the  south 
of  the  Caspian.  His  mother  was  Dughdhova,  a 
virgin,  and  he  was  of  triple  nature,  including  the 
**  kingly  glory,"  fravashi,  and  material  body;  his 
mother,  after  conceiving  him,  became  so  resplendent 
that  she  was  thought  bewitched  and  sent  away  from 
home,  where  she  married.  Nature  participated  in 
the  rejoicing  at  his  birth,  the  demons  fled  in  terror, 
and  the  child  at  once  burst  into  exultant  laughter. 
The  contest  with  evil  was  at  once  precipitated  by 
the  evil  spirits  and  their  servants  among  men;  at- 
tempts to  kill  him  failed  and  beasts  became  his  pro- 
tectors. His  education  b^^an  before  the  age  of 
seven,  and  his  majority  came  at  fifteen;  at  twenty 
he  gave  up  the  world  and  began  the  life  of  a  wan- 
derer seeking  religious  truth.  What  little  is  said  of 
his  life  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age  (cf .  Jack- 
son, ut  sup.,  pp.  34,  231  sqq.)  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  something  like  the  life  of  an  Indian  ascetic 
was  not  unknown  in  Iran.  The  tradition  includes 
retirement  to  a  nx>untain  cave  (Vendidad,  xxii.  19) 
in  a  manner  which  recalls  Moluunmed's  experience; 
at  the  age  of  thirty  he  received  his  first  vision,  fol- 
lowed by  others  for  ten  years  at  intervals  until  he 
had  seven,  out  of  which  he  conqjaruoted  his  religion. 
The  facts  of  religious  psychology  and  the  part  which 
Ecstasy  (q.v.)  played  support  a  construction  of  his 
religiouB  development  as  follows.  He  early  dis- 
played a  vigorous  mentality,  to  which  his  mother 
and  her  husband  made  response  in  provision  for  his 
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education.  The  period  between  his  fifteenth  and 
his  twentieth  year  he  passed  in  ordinary  vocations, 
and  this  appears  to  have  ended  to  his  dissatisfac- 
tion. Then  came  the  period  of  wandering,  medita- 
tion, retirement,  and  the  beginning  of  his  visions, 
these  last  psychologically  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ences. Evidence  of  this  is  found  not  merely  in  the 
viaons  themselves,  but  in  the  series  of  abstractions 
which  seem  to  have  been  taught  from  the  very  be- 
^nning,  including  the  very  remarkable  one  of  '*  the 
soul  of  the  kine  "  (Keuria,  xxviii.),  whether  this  per- 
sonifies the  people,  or  the  brute  creation,  which 
latter,  especially  the  domestic  animals,  has  so  large 
a  part  in  the  religion. 

The  seven  visions  of  Zoroaster  began  when  he 
was  thirty  and  covered  a  period  of  ten  years.  During 
this  time  he  was  engaged  in  preaching,  but  without 
success.  When  he  was  forty,  his  instruction  being 
complete,  tradition  affirms  that  he  sustained  his 

final  temptation.    As  Gautama,  after 

4.  Found-  attaining  Nirvana,   was  assailed   by 

ing  of  the   Maya,  so  Zoroaster  was  assailed  by 

Religion.    Angra  Mainyu  and  his  demons,  whom 

he  repelled  by  the  words  of  the  holy 
benediction  {Vendidad,  xix.  1-10).  His  preaching 
had  carried  him  not  only  to  his  own  people  but  also 
among  the  Turanian  nomads,  and,  according  to  tra- 
dition, to  India  and  China;  but  he  met  only  rebuff; 
it  is  thought  that  some  of  the  denimdatory  passages 
of  the  sacred  books  had  their  origin  in  these  failures. 
During  these  years  he  made  but  one  convert,  his 
own  cousin  (Zaisparamf  xviii.  1).  It  was  two  years 
more  before  victory  came  in  the  conversion  of  King 
Vishtaspa,  ''the  Constantine  of  Zoroastrianism." 
This  raises  the  difficult  problem  of  the  scene  of  the 
prophet's  ministry  (cf.  Jackson,  ut  sup.,  pp.  205- 
225),  and  the  solution  in  no  small  part  depends  upon 
the  identification  of  Vishtaspa.  The  earlier  identi- 
fication with  Hystaspes,  father  of  Darius,  has  gone 
by  the  bpard.  Vishtaspa  does  not  bear  the  title 
''  king  of  kings  "  usually  borne  by  the  Persian  mon- 
archs.  The  details  of  the  tradition,  whether  in  clas- 
sical, native  Persian,  or  Arabic  soiurces,  are  not  de- 
cisive, but  rather  point  to  this  king  as  a  quite  petty 
monarch  in  eastern  Iran  (Bactria) ;  at  any  rate,  the 
probability  is  not  great  that  Zoroaster's  success  was 
won  in  his  own  region.  Even  with  the  court  in  his 
favor,  full  adoption  was  not  attained,  as  the  native 
stories  speak  of  a  struggle  of  two  years  with  the 
"  wise  men."  The  narrative  has,  of  course,  become 
befogged  with  the  addition  of  the  miraculous.  For 
instance,  the  prophet  is  thrown  into  prison,  and 
escapes  and  wins  victory  over  the  king  by  healing 
the  latter's  favorite  steed,  and,  so  the  story  goes, 
became  vizier,  hence  his  progress  became  after  a 
little  time  quite  rapid.  The  Gathas  most  plausibly 
attributed  to  the  prophet  or  his  inunediate  disciples 
still  indicate  times  of  stress  and  conffict,  as  they 
also  reflect  moods  which  might  well  be  the  effect  of 
varying  success  or  failure,  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  religion.  The  indications  are  clear  (Yturuif 
xlvi.  12)  that  among  the  converts  Turanians  were 
numbered,  while  Hindus,  Greeks,  and  Babylonians 
aire  also  claimed  as  believers.  The  religion  was 
strongly  and  militantly  missionary,  and  the  propa- 
ganda seems  to  have  been  insistent  and  diffused. 


The  organisation  was  in  this  period  the  care  d 
the  founder,  especially  the  establishment  of  the  sa- 
cred fire — ^taken  up  into  the  cult — ^tn  new  places. 

Among  these  tradition  awngna  a  chief 

5.  Final    place  to  the  Atur  Fambag,  or  fiie  of 

Woik  and  the  priests,  probably  to  the  east  of  the 

Death  of    Caspian;    then  came  the  Aha-  Gu^ 

2#oioaster.  ruuh,  or  fire  of  the  warrioiB,  located 

near  Lake  Urumiah;  and  the  Atw 
Bunhin  Mitro,  or  fire  of  the  laborer.  These  pcH&t 
to  a  system  of  society  like  that  in  the  early  Indian 
system  of  caste,  and  suggest  a  common  Indo-Iranian 
institution  which  agrees  with  other  indications  of 
racial  and  social  relationship.  Apparently  the  final 
stage  in  the  life  of  Zoroaster  was  that  of  the  "  holy 
wars."  Many  indications  exist  in  the  Avesta  not 
only  of  fighting  for  the  religion,  but  also  of  a  per- 
sistent enmity  between  Iranians  and  Turanians 
(e.g.,  Yasht,  v.  109,  113-117,  ix.  30-31,  xix.  87). 
The  religion  from  its  very  foundation  waa  not  one 
of  forbearance  with  other  belies;  its  pronounce- 
ments were  those  of  exclusive  claim,  and  the  foe 
marked  for  special  disfavor  was  the  Turanian,  whose 
flocks  and  herds  were  singled  out  in  the  sacred  books 
as  legitimate  booty,  while  the  faithful  prays  for 
protection  against  this  enemy  (Vendidad,  in.  11; 
Yashtf  viii.  6,  9,  37,  56).  Vishtaspa  and  Arejat-aspa 
(Arjasp)  are  the  respective  champions  in  the  war  ol 
the  religion  which  is  most  noted,  apprq;nmate]y 
dated  601  B.C.  Political  causes  (refusal  of  Vishtai^ja 
longer  to  pay  tribute;  Dinkart,  vii.  4,  77)  were  evi* 
dently  involved,  though  later  writings  (Shah  Namak, 
ed.  J.  Mohl,  iv.  289,  294,  7  vols.,  Paris,  187&-78) 
emphasise  the  religious  motive.  Arjasp  refused  the 
fsith,  and  demanded  that  Vishtaspa  renounce  it; 
and  in  two  great  battles  the  latter  was  victorious. 
The  traditions  indicate  a  militant  spirit  for  Zoroas- 
trianism,  not  unlike  that  of  Mohammedanism,  and 
crusades  with  the  sword  as  well  as  by  proxMiganda 
are  annaled.  A  second  war  between  the  same  foes 
as  those  named  followed  after  an  interval,  and  the 
foe  gained  a  temporary  success,  captured  the  royal 
city  of  Balkh,  and  slaughtered  the  priests  at  wor- 
ship, when  Zoroaster  fell  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
In  a  second  battle  Vishtaspa  was  defeated,  but  in 
a  third  was  finally  victorious.  The  death  of  the 
prophet  became  the  cent^  of  hostile  and  favoring 
legend,  even  entering  into  Christian  writings 
("  Clementine  Recognitions,"  iv.  27-29,  Eng.  transl. 
in  ANF,  viu.  140-141;  "  Clementine  Homilies,"  ix. 
4-6,  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  viii.  276;  other  documoitB 
cited  in  Jackson,  ut  sup.,  pp.  126-127). 

VL  History  of  the  Religion  after  Zoroaster:  The 
death  of  the  founder  did  not  mean  the  extinction  of 
the  religion.  Early  narratives  now  lost  except  fcff 
abstracts  or  summaries,  as  well  as  later  tradition, 

imply  the  continuance  of  crusades  for 

I.  To  the   the  faith  and  the  conquest  by  it  of  the 

SsBBsnian  Persian  kingdom.    Artaxenes  Longi- 

£mpire.     manus  (465-424)  is  credited  with  the 

effecting  of  this  last.  The  rdigion 
spread  into  Armenia,  Indo-Scythia,  and  Into  Asia 
Minor.  Yet  of  its  history  under  the  AchaemwiidcB 
(558-331  B.C.)  hardly  anything  is  known,  and  some 
doubt  the  fidelity  of  Persians  to  this  religion  in  that 
age.    The  question  is  really  legitimate — were  the 
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Achaemenides  oonfinned  Zoioastrians?  Native  tra- 
dition emphatically  asBerts  it.  The  first  great  dis- 
aster to  the  religion,  awniming  that  under  the 
Achaemenidee  this  faith  had  beoome  national,  was 
that  which  befell  it  under  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
stress  is  laid  particularly  upon  the  loss  of  the  great 
body  of  scriptures,  when  he  conquered  Darius  III. 
Ckxlomannus  in  331  b.c.  While  the  great  body  of  the 
Vendidad  bears  marks  of  a  considerably  lat^  age, 
and  many  modem  scholars  dispute  the  credibility 
of  the  Parsee  tradition  as  to  the  loss  of  the  literature, 
there  are  facts  which  indicate  that  at  the  time  given 
some  disaster  was  received  which  included  in  its 
scope  that  literature.  Few  would  now  hold,  how- 
ever, that  the  twenty-one  Nasks  were  in  existence 
and  were  so  nearly  completely  lost.  The  period 
which  set  in  with  the  break-up  of  the  Alexandrian 
empire,  especially  the  times  of  the  Seleudds  (q.v.), 
who  at  times  controlled  considerable  portions  of 
Persia,  was  surely  not  favorable  to  the  religion,  and 
its  continuance,  or  at  least  its  dominance,  was  con- 
fined to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  region.  Independ- 
ent kingdoms  arose  in  Bactria  and  Parthia,  and 
there  the  seeds  of  the  later  rejuvenescence  were  pre- 
served. But  Greek  ideas  and  colonisation  had  their 
effect  and  seriously  threatened  the  existence  of 
Zoroastrianism.  A  period  of  revival  came  under 
the  Arsadds  (248  B.C.-229  a.d.),  though  the  adher- 
ence of  thia  line  to  Zoroastrianism  seems  to  have 
been  rather  formal  than  deep-seated.  Among  the 
royal  advisers  were  the  ''  Magians,"  whose  council 
existed  alongside  that  of  the  nobles  and  had  weight 
in  political  affairs.  But  the  force  of  Hellenism  was 
probably  felt  in  the  lessened  zeal  of  the  dynasty  for 
the  Mazdayaznian  faith,  and  it  had  made  inroads 
into  custom  and  religious  belief.  Yet  the  native  re- 
ligion seems  to  have  gathered  strength  and  to  have 
taken  on  some  of  the  features  of  a  national  faith. 
The  Iranian  element  of  the  population  appears  to 
have  gained  in  importance,  rising  toward  dominance 
in  the  region  and  preparing  for  the  Sassanian  fuller 
revival.  To  a  king  Valkhash  of  the  Sassanian  dy- 
nasty (211-641  A.D.)  is  ascribed  (Dinkcart,  iii.-iv.) 
the  collection  of  the  Avesta  fragments,  which  is  itself 
a  suggestive  fact.  This  king  may  have  been  the 
Vologeses  I.  who  was  contemporary  with  Nero. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Sassanian  empire 

began  a  new  period  of  splendor  and  dominion  for 

the  Mazdayaznian  religion.    The  founder  of  this 

empire,  Ardashir  (Artaxerxes)  I.,  began  his  reign 

in  211-212  A.D.,  and  by  226  a.d.  had 

a.  To  the  overthrown  the  Parthian  rule,  while 

Moham-  his  son  and  successor,  Shapur  (Sapor) 
medan     I.,  continued  the  extension  of  the  Idng- 

Conquest.  dom,  and  meeting  the  Roman  Emperor 
Valerian  (q.v.)  defeated  him  and  took 
him  prisoner.  But  reverses  met  Shapur  in  Asia 
Minor  and  nearer  home,  so  that  the  Sassanian  power 
was  restricted  to  eastern  and  southern  Mesopotamia 
and  Iran  proper.  This  had  much  to  do  with  the 
area  over  which  Zoroastrianism  spread.  The  new 
djmasty  managed  to  combine  in  its  ideals  national 
and  religious  elements.  Ardashir  seems  to  have  been 
a  devoted  Zoroastrian,  and  again  under  him  the 
priesthood  ranked  with  the  nobility.  He  is  recog- 
nized in  Persian  tradition  as  the  second  father  of 
XII.— 34 


the  Avesta,  who  assigned  the  task  of  collecting  the 
fragments  to  the  high-priest  Tansar  (Jansar^,  and 
the  Vendidad  is  by  a  number  of  scholars  assigned  to 
this  period.  After  Shapur  I.  Greek  influence  died 
out  in  that  region  and  the  Pahlavi  came  into  its  own 
as  the  vehicle  of  thought.  The  detail  of  cultic  cere- 
monial was  worked  out — ^not,  of  course,  that  this 
was  a  creation  of  the  period,  but  rather  the  codifi- 
cation of  traditions  and  customs  that  in  many  cases 
reached  far  back  and  bear  the  stamp  of  primitive 
belief.  Under  Shapur  I.  Mani  (see  Mani,  Mani- 
CHEANs)  arose  and  began  his  propaganda,  and  found 
some  favor  even  at  court.  Zoroastrian  tradition 
teUs  of  a  great  debate  in  which  the  old  religion  con- 
quered; it  yet  had  to  combat  the  persistency  of 
Manicheism,  which  continued  to  spr^ul,  and  under 
Bahram  I.,  successor  to  Shapur,  Mani  was  executed. 
In  this  period  also  the  Iranian  faith  came  into  con- 
flict with  Christianity,  each  firmly  insistent  upon 
its  own  exclusive  claims.  Each  therefore  became  a 
bulwark  against  the  diffusion  of  the  other;  where 
Christianity  penetrated  the  Persian  empire,  it  was 
only  to  beoome  the  object  of  persecution,  as  under 
Shapur  II.  (310-^79).  Then,  some  hold,  the  Avesta 
was  completed,  heresy  (against  Zoroastrianism)  was 
proscribed,  and  defection  from  the  faith  made  a 
capital  offense  (Sachall,  in  the  MiUheilungen  of  the 
Seminar  for  Oriental  Languages  in  Berlin,  X.,  ii., 
1907).  Still,  imder  later  rulers,  attacks  upon  the 
true  faith  of  Mazdayaznians  were  made  by  new  sects 
like  the  Mazdakites  under  Kavadh  I.  (488-531), 
whose  successor  Chosroes  I.  (531-579)  restored  the 
old  religion  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  its  early 
purity.  The  beginning  of  the  end  of  Zoroastrianism 
in  this  region  is  seen  in  the  coming  of  the  Turks  c. 
560.  Romans  and  Parthians  had  nearly  worn  each 
other  out  in  their  wars,  and  the  conflict  continued 
in  the  seventh  century.  Then  a  new  foe  arose  in 
the  south,  whose  attack  ranged  eastward,  and  in 
641  the  Persian  kingdom  fell  to  the  Arabs  in  the 
battle  of  Nehavend.  Zoroastriamsm  soon  was  al- 
most extinct  in  Iran,  and  the  Parsees  (see  below, 
VII.)  emigrated  to  India. 

Vn.  The  Zoroastrian  System:   A  histoiy  of  Maz- 

deism  in  detail  would  involve  discussion  of  three 

stages:   the  pre-Zoroastrian,  the  Zoroastrian,  and 

the  post-Zoroastrian.     In  this  article 

I.  Maz-  the  last  two  will  be  treated  together, 
deism  and  since  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  them 

Vedism.  with  entire  certainty  in  tracing  the 
several  doctrines,  although  it  is  clear 
that  the  principal  doctrines  and  beliefs  of  the  later 
form  are  present  implicitly  in  the  earlier  Zoroastrian 
teaching.  The  first  of  the  three  stages  is  revealed 
in  the  effefbts  it  had  upon  the  notions  concerning 
the  spiritual  beings,  worships,  and  ideals  of  the 
Zoroastrian  system,  in  the  features  common  to  it 
and  the  Vedic-Brahmanic  beliefs.  For  although 
there  are  Zoroastrian  conceptions  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  Indo-European  peoples,  the  connections 
with  the  Aryans  of  India  are  particularly  intimate. 
Thus  the  supreme  place  occupied  by  fire  is  but  an 
exaltation  of  the  function  of  fire  in  the  Indian  re- 
ligion (Agni);  the  Soma  of  India  has  its  correlative 
in  the  Haoma  of  Iran;  the  investiture  with  the  sa- 
cred thread  is  common  to  both,  though  differently 
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explained;  the  great  place  held  by  the  cow  or  bull 
in  both  IB  indicative  of  relationship;  Mithra  is  poe- 
sessed  by  both;  Ahura  Masda  reminds  both  of  the 
Asura  and  of  Vanina,  and  may  be  a  composite;  the 
sevenfold  Adityas  of  Vedism  are  reproduced  in  the 
(dual)  sevenfold  hierarchy  of  Persia;  the  Indian 
Yama,  with  changed  functions  and  conceptions, 
abides  in  the  Mazdean  Ylma;  the  horse  as  a  noble 
sacrifice  appears  in  both;  and  in  Vedism,  as  always 
in  Zoroastrianism,  priestly  functions  were  not  orig- 
inally those  of  a  csste.  Both  possessed  devas;  the 
high  consideration  given  in  both  to  sun,  moon,  stars, 
Sinus,  water,  the  earth  and  its  vegetable  products, 
are  noticeable;  and  the  irrepressible  conflict  between 
good  and  evil  appears  in  both,  though  in  very  differ- 
ent ways.  These  are  but  salient  examples  of  com- 
mon features  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
pre-Zoroastrian  and  Vedic  systems  were  twin  sisters. 
Yet  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Iranian  relig- 
ion followed  a  course  which  seems  to  imply  conscious 
enmity,  or  at  least  opposition,  to  Vedism  which  in- 
duced a  quite  diverse  emphasis.  Thus  in  India  deva^ 
**  shining  one,''  became  continually  more  honorific; 
in  Iran  daaxi  became  the  name  for  demons;  Aatira 
in  India,  at  first  equivalent  to  ''supreme  spirit," 
tended  to  become  less  honorable  and  finally  was  de- 
monic insignificance,  while  its  correlative  (?)  Ahura 
became  the  chief  or  sole  deity  in  Persia;  India  de- 
veloped an  increasing  polytheism  by  syncretism, 
while  under  Zoroaster  Mazdeism  became  in  ideal 
monotheistic,  though  there  are  indications  that  it 
was  difficult  for  the  people  to  think  of  the  whilom 
deities  as  angels  or  spirits  in  any  other  sense  than 
as  gods. 

Zoroaster  found  this  contrariety  already  devel- 
oped, and  latent  in  it  the  (philosophic)  dualism 
(which  under  his  system  concerned  practically  only 
the  course  of  this  world)  by  which  he  explained  ter- 
restrial phenomena.  This  dualistic 
a.  Coa-  tendency  was  intensified  by  the  con- 
mology.  flict,  already  noted,  between  pastoral 
or  agricultural  peoples  and  nomadic 
raiders.  To  his  people  he  introduced  as  their  one 
god  Ahura  Mazda — ^probably  in  essence  not  a  new 
deity,  but  rather  with  glorified  attributes.  He 
taught  that  the  gods  of  the  nomads  and  raiders  were 
demons  banded  to  destroy  the  good  Ahura's  works 
and  those  of  his  followers.  Man  had  been  blind  and 
deluded  (cf .  the  Indian  mayaf  "  delusion  ''),  so  Ahura 
sent  his  prophet  to  teach  men  the  right  way  and  to 
choose  the  right  side  in  the  great  battle  between 
good  and  evil.  It  is  this  last  which  sharply  char- 
acterizes Zoroastrianism,  leading  to  the  ethical  dual- 
ism which  explains  it.  This  comes  out  in  the  cos- 
mology and  apocalyptics  of  Mazdeism.  The  idea 
of  diuration  and  space  is  fundamental,  though  its 
philosophic  form  may  be  quite  late.  Duration  takes 
the  form  of  two  periods  of  infinite  time,  separated 
by  a  world  age  of  12,000  years  blocked  out  into  four 
sub-periods  of  3,000  years  each.  The  first  time 
is  infinite  in  a  receding  past  and  comes  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  world  age.  The  second  infinity  of 
time  begins  with  the  complete  triiunph  of  good  at 
the  end  of  the  world  age,  and  extends  into  a  never- 
ending  future.  With  this  set  of  time-thoughts  cor- 
respond the  two  spatial  infinities,  that  of  light  (the 


dwelling  of  Ahura)  and  that  of  darkness  (the  bosEp- 
of  Angra  Mainjru),  separated  by  the  visible  worid 
which  is  the  arena  of  human  and  animal  activiciT^ 
and  of  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil.  Acec?d- 
ing  to  the  Bundakithy  after  Ahura  made  the  creatui^ 
which  were  to  minister  to  his  mastery  of  evil,  thej 
remained  passive,  inactive,  and  intangible  fcH*  3,000 
years.  Angra  Mainjru  then  accepted  the  propoEaJ 
that  the  conflict  should  continue  for  9,000  yean, 
not  knowing  that  for  the  first  trj-minenninm  Ahun'^ 
will  would  control,  for  the  second  the  two  wills 
would  intermingle,  and  that  in  the  final  period  Angn 
Mainyu's  would  be  subdued.  Bdng  thus  shown  the 
issue,  he  was  so  confounded  that  he  remained  pas- 
sive for  the  second  period,  when  Ahura  created  tb!^ 
six  archangels  (see  below,  §  3),  to  which  his  oppooCTt 
answered  by  creating  the  six  archdemons.  Ahun 
created  successively  the  sky  and  luminaries,  water, 
earth,  animals,  and  mankind.  The  Fravaahis  (see 
below,  VI.,  §  4)  of  men  had  already  been  created 
and  to  them  was  promised  ultimate  perfection  and 
immortality  if  they  should  choose  Ahura's  side.  In 
the  struggle  beginning  with  the  seventh  millenniuni 
the  primeval  man  and  primeval  ox  fell;  from  the 
earth  the  primeval  man's  seed  produced  a  plant 
that  after  forty  years  brought  forth  or  became  the 
first  pair.  This  third  millennium  is  accounted  for 
by  a  mythical  chronology.  The  period  of  humanity 
covers  6,000  years,  the  prophet  beginning  his  minis- 
try at  the  middle  of  this  period  with  his  thirtieth 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  first  thousand  years  of  this 
period  the  first  forerunner  of  Saoshyant  (see  below, 
§  4)  appears  with  the  name  Ukhshyaieraia^  "  who 
makes  piety  grow."  In  the  middle  of  the  second 
millennium  of  this  period  was  the  season  of  cold 
caused  by  a  wizard,  salvation  for  a  remnant  of  men 
and  animals  being  secured  by  Yima  (see  below,  §  o^ 
At  the  beginning  a  second  forerunner  of  the  Saoshy- 
ant appears,  and  at  the  end  the  Saoshyant  closes  the 
world  age.  The  final  conflictjbreaks  out,  man  makes 
progress  to  piire  spirituality,  finally  needing  no  food : 
and  after  the  resurrection  and  judgment  begins  again 
infinite  time,  human  history  and  the  victory  having 
been  consummated. 

Corresponding  to  the  two  infinities  in  space  and 
time  were  the  two  existences,  independent,  contrary 
in  nature,  both  ab  initio  infinite,  though  only  one  is 
to  continue  his  eternity  of  being.    Ahura  Mazda, 

**  Lord    All-knowing "    (shortened    to 

3.  The      Ormuzd)  is  described  in  the  Ormuzd 

Hierarchies.  y(»A/  (Eng.  transl.  in  SBEy  xxiil.  21- 

31)  as  the  creator,  omniscient,  holy, 
beneficent,  eternal  m  the  full  sense,  bestower  of 
health,  happiness,  and  possessions,  essential  light. 
He  was  apparently  unfigured  in  the  religion,  repre- 
sented by  no  statue  or  form.  Essentially  opposed 
to  him  was  Angra  Mainyu  (or  Ahriman),  "  Hostile 
Spirit,''  coeval  in  origin  with  Ahura,  but  not  eternal 
in  the  full  sense,  since  he  is  to  cease  to  be.  He  is 
essentially  evil,  unconsecrate,  limited  in  knowledge 
(he  did  not  even  know  of  the  existence  of  Ahura), 
gross  darkness.  He  could  not  foresee  the  future,  so 
could  not  guard  against  its  issues.  Ahura.  to  assist 
him  in  the  foreseen  conflict,  and  in  the  guidance  of 
the  world,  created  the  six  Amesha  Spentas  (Am- 
shaahpands),  ''  Immortal  Beneficents,"  with  ^om 
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he  formed  the  holy  heptad,  his  servitors  with  the 
attributes  of  immortality,  invisibility,  beneficence. 
These  are  the  personifications  of  virtues  or  abstract 
qualities,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  evi- 
dences of  the  founder's  thought.  Their  names  are: 
Vohu  Manah,  "  Good  Thought '';  Asha  Vahishta, 
''  Best  Righteousness  ";  Khshathra  Vaixya,  "  De- 
sired Kingdom";  Spenta  Annaiti,  "Holy  Har- 
mony"; Haorvatat,  ''Saving  Health,"  and  Am- 
eretat,  **  Immortality."  The  first  three  are  male, 
the  others  female.  They  are  assigned  to  the  pro- 
tection of  specific  departments  or  elements  in  the 
world:  thus  the  first  cares  for  domestic  animals, 
Khshathra  for  metals,  Asha  Vahishta  for  fire,  Anna- 
iti for  the  earth,  Haurvatat  for  water,  Ameretat  for 
vegetation.  To  each  a  month  was  dedicated  in 
special  honor,  also  a  holy  day  and  a  special  flower. 
Their  place  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy  corresponds 
in  some  degree  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  arch- 
angels. Yet  the  name  ''  Amshashpands  "  later  took 
in  other  beings  than  the  six  named,  such  as  Sraosha, 
Atar,  Gosurvan  (see  below,  §  4).  To  offset  these 
Angra  Mainyu  created  six  archdemons,  Aka  Manah, 
"  Evil  Mind,"  Ihdra,  Sauru,  Naonhaithya,  Tauru, 
and  Zairi  (Fendtdad,  X.  9-10;  Yashi.idx.W).  Then 
as  he  had  introduced  into  the  good  world  of  animals 
created  by  Ahura  evil  creations  such  as  serpents  and 
vermin,  so  he  created  hordes  of  lesser  demons  and 
"  drujes,"  as  well  as  the  evils  of  disease  and  deform- 
ity and  death  and  all  sorts  of  loathsomeness  among 
men.  Indeed,  diuing  his  day,  while  not  omnipotent 
(even  Ahura  had  not  that  attribute),  he  had  ability 
to  work  all  the  evils  which  Zoroaster  found  in  this 
world.  It  is  to  be  remarked  here,  as  illustrating  one 
of  the  limitations  of  thought  in  the  system  in  com- 
mon with  like  ethical  religions,  the  powers  of  evil 
have  far  less  sharpness  of  definition  than  the  beings 
who  work  for  good.  This  speaks  well  for  the  minds 
that  created  and  developed  the  system. 

Besides  the  Amesha  Spentas  there  were  in  the 
religion  a  number  of  beings  named  in  the  Avesta 
(and  of  course  in  the  later  writings)  as  receiving 
special  honor.  Theoretically  these  were  not  divin- 
ities to  whom  worship  was  paid,  but  were  beneficent 
spirits  active  imder  the  direction  of 
4.  Other  Ahura  Mazda.  Notable  are  the  Taza- 
Celestial  tas,  abstractions  or  personifications  of 
Spirits,  natiural  elements,  bodies,  or  qualities, 
of  whom  Mlthra,  celebrated  in  Yasht, 
X.  (see  MiTHRA,  MrrHRAiSM  for  later  developments), 
was  of  Indo-Iranian  derivation,  originally  a  solar 
deity  of  light,  knower  of  truth  and  a  witness  to  it, 
guardian  of  oaths,  and  a  judge  of  the  dead.  Atar, 
or  fire,  the  purest  of  the  elements,  was  next  in  im- 
portance, if  he  were  second  even  to  Mithra.  He 
was  the  messenger  of  Ahura,  the  holiest  spirit 
against  whose  defilement  in  his  material  form  most 
stringent  regulations  were  drawn.  As  with  Agni 
in  India,  the  conception  varies  from  material  to 
spiritual,  from  personal  to  impersonal.  The  cult 
associated  with  this  element  gave  one  of  the  names 
to  the  Zoroastrians  by  which  they  were  long  and 
widely  though  erroneously  known,  "  Fire  Worship- 
ers." Anahita,  celebrated  in  Yashtf  v.,  was  the 
spirit  of  the  waters.  Her  Avesta  name  is  Ardvi  Sura 
Anahikif  "  high,  powerful,  immaculate  being."    She 


was  the  heavenly  spring  and  source  of  all  terrestrial 
waters,  located  on  the  summit  of  a  mythical  moun- 
tain in  the  region  of  the  stars.  She  was  the  assistant 
of  many  holy  heroes  before  and  after  the  prophet, 
as  well  as  of  himself.  Having  power  to  fertilize  the 
earth,  she  used  this  power  b^eficently  for  the  good 
of  animals  and  mankind,  and  was  the  good  genius 
of  marriageable  girls  and  parturient  women.  Her 
cult  came  to  have  a  great  independent  vogue,  like 
that  of  Mithra,  spread  widely  in  Armenia  (Pliny  v. 
83)  and  through  Asia  Minor  (Strabo  xi.  512),  where 
she  became  fused  with  the ''  Great  Mother  Goddess." 
Greeks  identified  her  with  both  Athene  and  Aphro- 
dite. The  '« Star  Tazatas  "  were  also  of  high  un- 
portance,  these  being  the  fixed  stars,  not  the  planets, 
which  were  regarded  as  creations  of  Angra  Mainyu. 
Tistriya,  Sirius,  celebrated  in  Yashtf  viii.,  was  the 
leader  of  the  stars,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
counterpart  of  Indra,  fighting  the  dragon  of  drought 
and  precipitating  the  rains.  In  later  writings  (e.g., 
Bundahishf  viii.)  transfer  is  made  to  the  cosmology, 
and  this  being  forms  lakes  and  seas.  Other  figures 
not  Yazatas  are  Sraosha,  "obedience,"  angel  of 
worship  (Yashtf  xi.;  Yasruif  Ivii.),  the  incarnate 
word,  protector  of  the  poor,  mediator  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  a  judge  and  conductor  of  the 
dead.  Rashnu  Razista,  "  genius  of  truth  "  {Yasht, 
xii.),  was  especially  concerned  with  the  dead,  hold- 
ing the  balance  in  which  their  deeds  are  weighed, 
and  with  Mithra  and  Sraosha  forming  the  triad  of 
judges.  Gosurun  (Gos,  Drvaspa)  is  the  soul  of  the 
cow  or  bull,  the  abstract  representative  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  an  important  figure  in  the  mjrthology, 
celebrated  in  Yashi,  ix.  Kavaem  Hvareno,  ''  king- 
ly majesty,"  or  "  royal  glory,"  was  perhaps  the  ab- 
straction of  the  principle  of  divine  right  of  kings; 
possibly  because  of  this  the  title  of  deity  appears 
among  the  titles  of  the  Sassanids.  Ashi  Vanguhi 
was  the  personification  of  piety,  the  genius  of  for- 
tune and  wealth,  health,  and  intellectual  vigor. 
Other  figures  celebrated  are  Arstat  or  truthfulness 
{Yashtf  xviii.);  Verethragma  (Yashtf  xiv.),  genius 
of  victory,  who  appeared  to  Zoroaster  in  ten  incar- 
nations and  bestowed  on  him  various  gifts;  Rama 
Hvastra  (Yashtf  xv.),  Daena  or  Din  (Yasht,  xvi.), 
the  personification  of  the  religion;  and  the  Fravashis 
(Yashtf  xiii.),  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the 
Manes  of  the  Romans,  though  specialized  and  phi- 
losophized after  the  peculiar  2k)roastrian  fashion. 
The  notion  was  extended  in  the  later  thinking,  and 
not  only  spirits  and  men  have  fravashis,  but  the  sky, 
the  earth,  and  other  things.  The  notion  seems  to 
be  in  part  an  abstraction  including  the  vigor  by 
which  the  object  it  possesses  grows  and  develops. 
Especially  significant  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Saoshy- 
ant,  usually  rendered  **  savior,"  who  is  to  come, 
having  been  foreshadowed  by  prophets  in  the  line  of 
Zoroaster  who  were  virgin-bom.  He  is  to  end  the 
battle  with  evil,  preside  over  the  resurrection,  and 
accomplish  the  rejuvenation  of  the  world.  The 
paraUelism  with  messianism  is  at  once  discerned. 

Thus  the  angelology  of  the  system  is  seen  to  be 
highly  developed.  Equally  noticeable  is  the  ethical 
foundation  of  the  entire  hierarchy  on  which  the 
structure  is  built.  The  demonology  is  less  definite, 
and  the  evil  spirits  are  far  less  individualised. 
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According  to  Yasht,  xiii.  149,  man  is  in  constitu- 
tion fivefold:  spirit  or  intellectuality,  the  knowing 
power;  conscience,  a  sort  of  personality  which  wains 
of  possible  wrong,  but  deserts  the  in- 

5.  Antfaro-  corrigible;  vital  force,  coeidstent  with 
pology.     the  body;  soul,  perhaps  moral  choice; 

and  the  fravashi,  which  seems  to  as- 
sume the  post-mortem  personality.  The  essential 
idea  of  man  is  that  of  a  being  having  to  choose  be- 
tv^een  Ahura  and  Angra  Mainyu,  between  good  and 
evil,  and  this  choice  determines  his  future  lot.  His 
period  of  existence  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
death,  and  his  place  after  death  is  determined  by 
inflexible  justice  upon  the  basis  of  his  deeds  in  the 
body.  Of  soteriology,  in  the  Christian  sense,  there 
in  none  in  the  system;  there  is  no  pardon  for  an 
apart  from  the  fact  that  a  convert  to  the  religion 
is  by  confessing  the  faith  relieved  from  the  conse- 
quence of  prior  sins  of  ignorance  when  he  knew  not 
the  religion.  Yet  man  is  not  left,  in  the  developed 
form  of  the  religion  at  least,  to  his  own  efforts,  since 
guardian  angels  assist  in  overcoming  temptation 
and  evading  the  pitfalls  set  by  the  demons.  Ah  im- 
portant part  in  the  Zoroastrian  anthropology  is  that 
embodied  in  the  Yima  story.  Ahura  proposed  to 
make  Yima  the  founder  of  the  new  religion,  but  he 
declined;  so  Ahura  nuule  him  guardian  of  the  world 
and  the  creatures  of  Ahura  (Vendtdad,  ii.).  This 
duty  he  performed,  so  that  the  flocks  and  herds  and 
mankind  increased,  and  twice  the  area  of  the  in- 
habited earth  had  to  be  enlarged.  He  was  then 
warned  of  the  approach  of  a  series  of  cold  winters 
which  should  wipe  out  life,  and  was  commanded  to 
create  a  sort  of  paradise,  two  miles  square,  and  bring 
thither  specimens  of  the  different  species,  elimina- 
ting from  the  humans  thus  saved  the  deformed, 
impotent,  limatic,  malicious,  evil-minded,  leprous, 
and  wicked.  This  was  done,  and  the  1,900  men  and 
women  there  lived  a  life  of  perfect  happiness  and 
repeopled  the  earth  after  the  magician  who  had 
wrought  the  cold  had  ceased  his  work.  This  story 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  direct  paraUel  of  the  "  flood 
legend,"  but  is  a  combination  of  the  "  golden-age  " 
legend  and  recollection  of  the  migrations. 

The  soul  after  death  remains  near  the  body  for 

three  days,  in  pain  or  joy,  according  to  its  deeds. 

On  the  fourth  day  at  dawn  it  takes  up  its  journey 

to  its  final  home.    Its  experiences  correspond  to  the 

individual's  actions  during  life.    Have 

6.  Bflcha-  they  been  righteous,  the  soul  is  cheered 
tology.      by  delicious  experiences  on  its  way,  and 

is  met  by  a  beautiful  maiden,  the  im- 
personation of  its  good  deeds,  who  guides  it  to  the 
Chinvat  bridge,  where  Mithra,  Sraosha,  and  Rashnu 
pass  judgment  (on  the  basis  of  the  daily  record  kept 
by  Vohu  Manah  and  the  trying  in  Rashnu's  scales 
of  its  good  deeds  and  bad).  Then  it  passes  across 
the  Chinvat  bridge  (Yasna,  xix.  6,  xlvi.  11)  to  the 
bridge  of  the  angels;  finally,  received  by  Vohu 
Manah,  the  soul  passes  before  Ahura  and  the  Ames- 
ha  Spentas  to  take  up  its  abode  permanently  with 
the  righteous  (Vendidad,  xix.  2S-34;  cf .  Yasht,  xxii., 
xxiv.  53-64;  Yaaruif  xxxi.  14).  The  hap  of  the 
wicked  is  the  reverse  of  this,  the  soul  being  met  by 
an  evil-favored  hag  and  dragged  by  it  after  the  judg- 
ment to  the  depths  of  darkness.    There  is,  however, 


a  place  called  HametUiQan,  the  abiding-plaoe  of  souls 
whose  good  and  evil  deeds  exactly  balance.  These 
and  the  evil  dead  abide  in  their  places  till  the  last 
day,  when  the  human  denisens  of  hell  are  purified 
and  join,  with  those  of  Hamestagan,  the  bleceed  in 
the  new  heaven  and  new  earth.  So  that  universal- 
ism  is  the  final  creed,  and  hell  is  not  an  eternal  tor- 
ture or  retribution  {Dadistanr^  Dinik,  joy.  8,  xxzii. 
10-16;  Bundahuk,  xxx.  1-33;  cf.  G.  C.  O.  Haas,  in 
Spiegel  Memorial  Volume^  Bombay,  1908).  On  the 
day  of  judgment  the  Saoshyant  completes  the  vic- 
tory ova*  evil  in  a  final  battle  lYaeht,  xix.  8^96 J, 
and  is  to  reign  for  fifty-seven  years.  By  that  time 
man  will  have  become  spiritualized,  needing  neither 
food  nor  drink  (Btmdahiah,  xxx.  3;  Dinkart,  VLl., 
xi.  4).  A  star  is  to  faU  and  its  heat  will  melt  the 
terrwtrial  metals,  this  molten  mass  coiursing  over 
the  earth  and  becoming  the  purification  of  men  and 
making  the  earth  a  mountainless  plain.  The  resur- 
rection takes  place,  all  souls  gather,  and  the  wicked 
suffer  three  days'  torture  in  hell.  All  souls  pass 
through  the  molten  flood,  which  to  the  good  is  pleas- 
ant and  to  the  bad  is  extremest  pain.  Then  all  are 
united  in  heaven  (DadistatiHi  Dinik,  Ixxv.  4),  and 
the  new  earth  is  established,  itself  immortal,  it  and 
its  inhabitants  radiant  with  light,  yet  possessing 
sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

The  universally  present  ideal  inculcated  by  the 
Masdean  religion  is  summed  up  in  activity  as  rei>- 
resented  in  the  triple  phrase,  "  good  thoughts,  good 
words,  good  deeds.''     By  the  first  is 
7.  Ethics    meant  primarily  acceptance  of  the  re- 
and  Relig-  ligion  and  then  regard  for  the  law, 
10118  Duties,  practical  and  ritual,  abstention  frona 
presumption,  covetousness,  anger,  lust, 
envy,  anxiety,  and  disobedience  to  superiors.  "  Good 
words  "  involves  the  eschewing  of  slander  and  of 
dispute  even  with  the  evil-minded  and  malicious. 
The  ideal  of  good  works  is  based  upon  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  foundations  of  Avestan  society. 
Perjury,  impurity  of  body  or  mind,  violence,  and 
untruthfulness  are  especially  denounced,   charity 
and  generosity  are  forcefully  enjoined.    Vendidad 
iii.  pronounces  the  best  situations  on  earth  those 
where  a  Zoroastrian  is  worshiping,  and  the  home- 
stead of  a  believer  with  wife,  children,  flocks,  and 
herds  all  in  good  condition,  where  the  fields  are 
under  irrigation  and  the  flocks  yield  most  urine  (for 
purification).    The  fight  against  demons  is  in  part 
carried  on  by  agriculture — "  Who  sows  com  sows 
holiness."     Procrastination  of  labor  is  forbidden 
(Sad  DoTf  Ixxxi.  10).     Asceticism  is  frowned  on, 
especially  is  celibacy  opposed;    the  possession  of 
wife  and  children  is  commended,  the  latter  being 
among  the  chief  blessings  of  mankind,  and  childless- 
ness a  curse  {Yaena,  xi.  3;   SBEy  xxxi.  244-245; 
Herodotus,  ix.  Ill),  while  a  sacred  virginity  was 
considered  irreligious.    To  foster  fertility,  the  sacred 
fire  was  maintained  in  the  house  {Shof^,  xii.  3), 
and  the  period  of  gestation  was  marked  at  intervals 
by  joyous  celebrations.    The  child  at  six  beg^  to 
learn  prayers,  and  some  little  time  after  that  is  in- 
vested with  the  sacred  thread.    Since  labor  is  a 
prime  duty,  fasting  is  prohibited,  because  it  deprives 
of  proper  strength  for  the  active  duties  of  Ufe  (Yen- 
didadf  iii.  33,  iv.  48-49).    Setf-mortification  is  sin- 
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ful,  and  later  writingB  seem  to  have  a  polemic  di- 
rected against  Christian  and  Manichean  asceticism. 
Penalties  enjoined  for  breaches  of  the  law  are  often 
useful  labors  either  in  the  field  or  for  the  ritual  serv- 
ice. Inhibitions  of  sexual  intercourse  where  they 
exist  rest  in  the  main  upon  considerations  of  essen- 
tial healthful  propriety.  Among  the  punishments 
prescribed  are  the  killing  of  snakes  or  vermin  (the 
creatures  of  Angra  Mainyu),  building  of  bridges 
over  water^  and  making  of  ditches  for  irrigation. 

The  cult  involved  a  priesthood,  called  Athravan. 
The  priests  were  held  to  a  high  level  of  obligation. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  Vendidad  shows  no  traces  of 
the  self-seeking  of  the  priesthood  such  as  charac- 
terises the  Brahmanic  writings  of  India. 
8.  The  Cult  Priestly  duties  involved  service  not 
only  at  the  temples  but  in  the  homes 
of  the  believers,  particularly  in  the  care  of  the  sacred 
fire,  the  brewing  of  haoma,  and  the  chanting  of  the 
liturgy.  Training  for  the  priesthood  began  at  the 
age  of  seven  and  continued  till  at  least  fourteen,  and 
the  memorizing  of  Yasria  and  Vendidad  seems  to 
have  been  required.  Sacrificial  animals  named  are 
the  horse,  cow,  lamb,  and  even  the  camel  (Vendi- 
dad, xxii.  16-20).  Special  importance  attached  to 
the  Baresma  (Barsom),  originally  a  bimdle  of  twigs 
held  by  the  priest  while  he  recited  the  prayers  (Ven- 
didad, iii.  1,  xix.  63).  It  is  represented  now  by  a 
bimch  of  silver  rods  varying  in  number  from  three 
to  thirty-three.  The  Baresma  was  employed  in  the 
invocation  to  Ahura,  the  service  for  the  dead,  the 
offerings  to  the  Yazatas  and  other  spirits,  including 
the  Fravashis.  Its  virtues  increase  in  the  later 
I)eriods  of  the  religion,  until  by  its  offering  the  just 
are  borne  to  paradise.  Great  emphasis  was  laid  also 
upon  haoma,  a  drink  supposed  to  bring  the  partici- 
pant into  communion  wiUi  God,  and  later  becoming 
sacramental.  Haoma  seems  to  have  been  origi- 
nally a  deity  of  exhilaration,  the  apotheosized  fer- 
mented drink  (the  intoxicating  character  is  evident 
in  Yaana,  ix.-xi.,  note  x.  13).  The  chief  claim  to 
the  spirit  thus  apotheosized  was  that  he  is  the  "  holy 
one  who  driveth  death  afar.''  Altogether  novel  is 
the  place  of  the  dog  in  the  religion,  so  that  two  Far- 
gards  are  taken  up  with  the  subject  (Vendidad,  xiii.- 
xiv.,  cf.  viii.  14  sqq.,  xv.  20-51).  Killing  of  the  ani- 
mal is  forbidden.  Two  "  four-eyed  "  dogs  guard 
the  Chinvat  bridge  (probably  dogs  with  spots  over 
the  eyes),  and  a  like  animal  expels  from  a  corpse  the 
"  corpse  dtoion.''  Since  all  that  Ahura  created  was 
pure,  healthful,  and  good,  Angra  Mainyu's  activi- 
ties producing  impurity,  disease,  and  death,  the 
effort  of  life  was  to  avoid  and  banish  the  impure. 
In  ritual,  impurity  is  contact  with  something  tainted 
by  contact  with  the  demons — ^with  death  or  disease 
or  deformity.  All  that  passes  from  a  man  is  impure, 
hence  one  may  not  breathe  on  the  fire,  nor  for  cere- 
monial purposes  cleanse  in  the  first  instance  in  water. 
The  dead  may  not  be  burned,  nor  buried  unless  first 
encased  in  wax  or  kindred  substance,  but  exposed 
to  carrion  birds  in  "towers  of  silence."  Funeral 
services  for  the  dead  are  conducted  on  the  three 
days  succeeding  the  decease,  with  memorial  serv- 
ices on  the  fourth,  tenth,  and  thirdeth  days  and  the 
annual  anniversary.  Priests  are  the  celebrants, 
while  the  symbolic  elements,  fire  and  water  and  also 


flowers  and  fruits,  are  used.  Recollections  from 
primitive  times  appear  in  the  host  of  charms  used, 
these  parts  of  the  Avesta  being  those  that  show  the 
early  character  of  part  of  the  religious  usages.  The 
principle  that  underlies  the  entire  code  is  the  primi- 
tive one  that  offenses  against  the  individual  are  far 
less  dangerous  than  against  the  religion — spiritual 
beings — since  these  endanger  all  mankind  by  arou- 
sing the  anger  of  the  exalted  spirits.  Thus  the  sol- 
idarity of  the  Zoroastrian  community  is  empha- 
sized. To  maintain  the  purity  of  the  community  in 
early  times  close  intermarriage  was  practised,  but 
in  modem  times  observance  of  this  is  less  stringent. 
Vm.  The  Parsees:  Modem  Zoroastrians  are 
known  as  Parsees  (Parsis),  and  are  found  princi- 
pally in  India.  After  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
of  Persia  in  641,  the  Zoroastrians  were  in  large  part 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  ooimtry  in  order 
to  practise  their  religion,  though  scattered  commu- 
nities continued  to  exist  there.  The  Island  of  Or- 
muz  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  the  first  refuge,  but  was 
inadequate  for  a  permanent  home.  A  series  of  emi- 
grations led  them  to  Diu  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  on 
the  westem  coast  of  India  about  700.  They  settled 
in  Guzerat,  and  in  721  built  their  fire  temple;  this 
was  their  home  till  about  1300,  when  the  Moslem 
invasion  of  India  again  drove  them  away  to  take 
refuge  in  such  places  somewhat  inland  aa  Broach, 
Surat,  and  Thana.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Portuguese  attempted  to  force  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  but  the  advent  of  the  British  in  India 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  brought 
relief  from  pressure.  On  the  occupation  in  1668  of 
Bombay  by  the  British  East  India  Company  as  its 
seat  of  power,  the  Parsees  made  that  city  their  head- 
quarters. Many  of  them  took  service  with  the  com- 
pany in  a  wide  variety  of  capacities.  They  have 
ever  since  displayed  a  remarkable  readiness  to  adapt 
themselves  to  modem  conditions,  and  the  Parsee 
community  as  a  whole  is  noted  for  its  wealth  and 
culture.  Their  industrial,  educational,  and  charita- 
ble enterprises  are  of  a  very  high  type,  and  they 
regard  as  a  disgrace  to  the  oommimity  the 
existence  of  the  few  Parsee  beggars  that  remain. 
Small  Parsee  communities  still  exist  in  Persia,  chief- 
ly in  Yezd,  where  perhaps  8,000  Parsees  (known  as 
Iranis  to  distinguish  them  from  their  Indian  breth- 
ren) still  live.  In  India  there  are  not  far  from 
100,000  professing  this  religion,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  in  the  Bombay  presidency.  They  claim 
to  have  preserved  the  pure  faith  taught  by 
Zoroaster,  and  their  principal  beliefs  and  prac- 
tises may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts 
from  a  Parsee  catechism. 

In  whom  do  we,  of  the  ZarUioeti  eommunity,  believeT 
We  bdieve  hi  only  one  God,  and  do  not  brieve  hi 
any  beside  hhn. 
Who  is  that  one  GodT 

The  God  who  created  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the 
angde,  the  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  fire,  the  water, 
or  all  the  four  elements,  and  all  things  of  the  two  worlds: 
that  God  we  believe  in,  him  we  worship,  him  we  invoke, 
him  we  adore. 
Do  we  not  believe  in  any  other  god? 

Whoever  believes  In  any  other  gcd  but  this  is  an  infl* 
del,  and  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of  hell. 
What  is  the  form  of  our  GodT 

Our  God  has  neither  face  nor  form,  eolor  nor  shape, 
nor  fixed  plaee.    There  is  no  other  like  him;  he  is  him- 
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■alf  lingly  sacfa  a  gloiy  thmt  t/«  am  not  prmiae  or  de- 
aeribo  him,  nor  our  mind  eomprohend  him. 
la  tbara  any  aueh  thing  that  God  can  not  ereate  it? 

Yea,  there  ia  one  thing  that  God  himaelf  even  can  not 


What  that  thing  ia  muat  be  explained  to  me. 

God  ia  the  creator  of  all  thinga;  but  if  he  wish  to 
create  another  like  himaelf,  he  can  not  do  it.  God  ean 
not  create  another  like  hixnadf. 

How  many  namea  are  there  for  God? 

It  ia  laid  that  there  are  1,001  namea;  but  of  theie  101 
are  extant. 

Why  are  there  ao  many  namea  of  God? 

God*8  namea,  exprearive  of  hia  nature,  are  two — 
YoMdan  ("omnipotence")  and  Pauk  ("holy").  He  ia 
alao  named  HormuMd  (^e  higheat  of  apirits),  Dadar 
(the  diatributor  of  juatioe),  Purturdegw  (provider), 
Purvurtar  (protector),  by  which  namea  we  praiae  him. 
There  are  many  other  namea  alao,  deaeriptive  of  hia 
good  doinge- 

What  ia  our  religion? 

Our  religion  ia  worahip  of  God. 

Whence  did  we  receive  our  religion? 

God'a  true  prophet — ^the  true  Zarthoet  Aaphantaman 
Anoairwan — brought  the  rdiglon  for  ua  from  God. 

Where  ihould  I  turn  my  face  when  worehiping  the  holy 
Hormuad? 

We  ihould  worship  the  holy  juat  Hormuzd  with  our 
face  toward  aome  of  hia  creationa  of  light  and  glory  and 
brightneee. 

Which  are  thoae  things? 

Such  aa  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  fire,  water, 
and  other  auch  things  of  glory.  To  such  things  m  turn 
our  face,  and  consider  them  our  Kibleh  ("the  thing 
oppoaite"),  because  God  has  bestowed  upon  them  a 
email  apark  of  hia  pure  glory,  and  they  are  therefore 
more  exalted  in  the  creation,  and  fit  to  be  our 
Kibleh. 

What  conunands  haa  God  sent  ua  through  hia  prophet, 
the  exalted  Zarthoet? 

Many  are  thoee  commands,  but  I  give  you  the  prin- 
cipal, which  muat  always  be  remembered,  by  which  we 
muat  guide  oursdvea.  To  know  God  aa  one;  to  know  the 
prophet,  the  exalted  Zarthost,  aa  his  true  prophet;  to 
bdieve  the  religion,  and  the  Aveata  brought  by  him,  as 
true  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt;  to  believe  in  the  good- 
ness  of  God;  not  to  disobey  any  of  the  commands  of 
the  Maxdiairiina  religion;  to  avoid  evil  deeds;  to  exert 
for  good  deeds;  to  pray  five  timea  in  the  day;  to  be- 
lieve in  the  reckoning  and  justice  on  the  fourth  morn- 
ing after  death;  to  hope  for  heaven  and  to  fear  hell;  to 
consider  doubtlees  the  day  of  general  deatruction  and 
purification  (of  all  suifering  souls) ;  to  remember  always 
that  God  haa  done  what  he  willed,  and  shall  do  what 
he  wiUa;  to  face  aome  luminoua  object  while  worshiping 

Geo.  W.  Gilmobe. 

BiBUOGRAPHT:  For  a  aurvey  of  the  literature  uae  E.  Wil- 
hdm,  CiUalogue  of  Bookt  on  Iranian  LiUrature^  Bombay, 
1901.  Many  of  the  books  noted  below  contain  lists  of 
books  and  of  discussions,  notably  thoae  by  A.  V.  W. 
Jackaon.    Texta  of  the  Aveata  to  be  noted  are:    K.  F. 

'  Geldner,  3  vola.,  Stuttgart,  188&-96  (best);  E.  Bumouf, 
Paria,  1829-48  (Vendidad  Sade);  H.  Brockhaua,  Leipsic, 
1860  (Vtndidad  Sade);  N.  L.  Westergaard,  Copenhagen, 
1862-64;  F.  Spiegel,  2  vola.,  Vienna,  1863-68  (Yaana, 
Vispered,  Vendidad);  M.  Haug,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  186»- 
1860  (five  Gaihaa);  C.  Bartholomae,  Halle,  1879  (GaUuu); 
L.  H.  Milla,  Leipsic  1892-94  {GathoB);  Antia,  Bombay, 
1901  (Vendidad  Sade);  M.  M.  Gandavia,  Bombay  (Ven^ 
didad);  M.  N.  Dhalla,  The  Nyaiahee  or  Zoroa$lrian  Lit- 
aniee.  New  York,  1909.  Eng.  transls.  by  J.  Darmesteter 
and  L.  H.  Milla  are  in  SBE,  vola.  iv.,  xxiii.,  xxxi.;  Fr.  transla. 
of  the  whole  or  parte  are  by  J.  Thonnelier,  Paris,  1865-62; 
C.  de  Harles,  2d  ed.,  ib.  1881;  J.  Darmeateter,  8  vols., 
ib.  1892-98;  (Serm.  tranala.  are  by  M.  Haug,  Leipsic, 
186^-60  (five  Gaihaa);  F.  Spiegel.  3  vola.,  ib.  1862-63  (re- 
produced in  Eng.  trand.  by  Bleeck,  London,  1864);  par- 
tial tranal.  in  F.  Windischmann,  Zoroaetrieehe  Siudien, 
Vtenna,  1868;  C.  Gddner,  Stuttgart,  1884  (three  YaihU); 
C.  Bartholomae,  Straaburg,  1906  (the  Gaihaa);  F.  Wolff, 
lb.  1910.  Editiona  of  Pahlavl  literature  that  may  be 
aotad  are  tha  Dinkart  by  D.  B.  Sanjana,  6  vola.,  Bombay, 
1874-tl;  tha  Bundahieh,  by  N.  L.  Westergaard,  Copen- 


hagen, 1861;  and  a  a«ies  of  Yaena  teacta  bx  I*.  H.  MLi 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Rojral  Asiatic  Soetety,  1902-08;  » 
well  aa  the  Bundahish,  with  tranal.  and  a^bammmry,  ha^ 
nc,  1868.  Eng.  tranda.  of  Pahlavl  texU  mre  in  SBE,  vnk 
v.,  xviii.,  xxiv.,  xxxviL,  xlvii.  Note  also  F.  S.  Wcasbaek 
Die  Keilinechriften  der  Aehamenidm,  iMpnc,  1911,  das 
thia  haa  value  as  a  aouree. 

On  the  literature  eapecially  to  be  noted  are  the  iasn- 
ductiona  to  the   texta  and  trandationa    »»*«— *»*i   in  cfe 
preceding  paragraph.    Linguistic  hdpa  are:  F.  Juati,  Haa^ 
buck  der  Zendapraehe,  Leipdc,  1864;    C.  de  Hkrlex,  ife>- 
uel  de  rAeeeta,  Paris,  1878;   idem,  Manu^  de  PakUn,  ik 
1880;    W.  Geiger,  Handbttch  der  Aweeia-Syraeiu,  Gram- 
matik,   Ckreeiomaihie  und   Gloeear,    Erlaneea,     1879;    C 
Bartholomae,  Handbueh  der  dUiraniachen  Spraekei^  ha^ 
dc,    1883;     idem,    AtttraaiadUs    WSrUrbuA^     Stradmrt 
1906;    A.  V.   W.  Jackson,  Aeeata  Grammar,    Stuttgart. 
1891;    L.   H.   Milla,  Dictionary  of  Ike  Gaihie   Langmast, 
Leipdc,  1902  aqq.;    M.  Schu^er,  Index  verbarum  of  At 
Fragmenta  of  the  Aaeata,  New  York,  1902;    H.   Rochet 
Awetiiackea     EHementarbudi,     Heiddberg,     1909;      idea, 
Aaeata  Reader,     Text,  Notea,  Glossary  and  Index,  Stn»- 
burg,   1911.     For  diseuadona  on  varioua  phaa^   of  tbe 
literature  consult:    M.  Haug,   UAer  die  PAUnSpradkt 
und  den  Bundaheah,  Gdttingen,  1864;    idem,   Baaapa  «* 
the  Sacred  Languaife,  Writinga,  and  ReUgion  «/  the  Par^ 
aeea,  Bombay,  1862,  3d  ed.,  1884;  idem,  Eaaap  on  tha  Pak- 
Ian    Language,  Stuttgart,  1870;    F.  Spiegel,   Dim  tradi- 
tioneUe  LUeratur  der  Paraen  in  ihrem  Zuaammanhawge  wti 
den  angrenzandan  LUeraturen,  Vienna,  1860;     F.    Wmd- 
isehmann,   Zoroaatriadte  Studien,  ed.   F.   Spiegel,   Berlia. 
1863;    F.  Spiegd,  Commantar  Hber  doe  Aveata,  2   vob^ 
Vienna,  1864-68;  W.  D.  Whitney,  Oriralol  and  Lingular 
Studiea,  chap.  vL,  New  York,  1873-76;    K.  F.  Gtidnsr, 
Studien  xum  Aaeata,  Straaburg,   1882;    J.   Darmeateter. 
iitudea  iraniennea,  2  vols.,  Paria,  1883  6>Hncipally  lingua- 
tic);  C.  de  Harles,  De  Vexigiae  etdela  ecrrectian  dea  taxiu 
aaeatiquaa,  Leipdc,  1883;   F.  Juati,  Iraniaehea  Namtnbutkt 
Marburg.  1895;    T.  NOldeke,  Daa  aUiraniathe  Natiowd- 
epoa,  Straaburg.  1896;    K.  F.  Gddner,  AaeatdHttaratur,  ia 
Grundriaa  der  iraniaehen  PhiUdogie,  voL  iL,  no.  1.  pp.  1- 
68,  Stuttgart,  1896  aqq.;   E.  G.  Browne,  A  Literary  HiaL 
of  Peraia,  pp.  88-110,  New  York,    1902;    D.  M.  Madan. 
Diaeouraea  on  Iranian  Literature,  Bombay,  1909. 

On  the  general  background  and  history  uae  the  Grund- 
riaa der  iraniaehen  Philologia  named  above;    F.  Juati,  Ge- 
aehidtte  dea  alten  Peraiena,  Berlin,  1879:   T.  NOldeke,  Ge- 
achiehte  der  Peraer  .  .  .  zur  Zeit  der  Saaaanidan,  Leyden, 
1879;    idem,  Aufa&txe  der  peraiaehen  GeachiehU,  Leipdc. 
1887;     idem,   Orientaliaehe   Skizzen,   Berlin,    1^2,    Eng. 
trand.,  Sketehea  from  Eaatem  HiaL,  London,  1892;    W. 
Geiger,  Odtraaisei^  KuUur  im  AUartum,  Erlangen,  1882. 
Eng.  trand.,  CipUization  of  the  Eaatem  Iraniana  in  Ancient 
Timea,  London,  1886;  A.  von  Gutachmid,  GeadiiehU  Irana 
eon  Alexander  .  .  .  bts  zum    Untergang    der    Araaciden, 
TObingen,  1888;  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Peraia  Paat  and  Prea- 
ent.  New  York,  1906;    idem,  Froai  Conatantinople  te  the 
Home  of  Omar  Khayyam,  ib.  1911;  J.  V.  Prisek.  GeadtidtU 
der  Meder  und  Peraer  hia  zur  Makadoniaehen  Embemag, 
voL  IL,  chap,  xi.,  Gotha,  1910,  cf.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  ia 
Amariean  Hiatorieai  Review,  Oct.,  1910,  pp.  108  aqq. 

On  the  prophet  the  one  book  ia  A.  V.  W.  JadcaoD, 
Zoroaater,  the  Prophet  of  Iran,  New  York,  1899,  ef.  Us 
artide  in  The  Bihlieal  World,  1907.  Consult  further: 
J.  H.  C.  Kern,  in  the  Veralagen  an  MededeOingen  of  the 
Amsterdam  Academy.  1868,  pp.  132-164;  W.  Geiger  and 
F.  Windischmann,  Zaraihuehira  in  the  Gaihaa  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Claaaiea,  ib.  1899;  E.  Ldimann,  Zsro- 
thuatra,  en  Bog  om  Peraemea  Gamle  Tro,  2  vols.,  Co- 
penhagen, 1899-1902;  F.  Krippner,  Zoroaater,  Bitterfdd, 
1900;  L.  H.  Whitney,  Life  and  Teaehinga  of  Zoroaater, 
the  Great  Peraian,  Chicago,  1906:  Dastoor  Peshotan  Saa- 
jana,  Zarathuahtra  and  Zarathuahtrianiam  in  the  Anata, 
Leipdc,  1906;  D.  Menant,  Zoroosfr«,  Paria,  1908;  and 
much  of  the  literature  quoted  in  the  next  paragraph  on 
the  rdigion. 

On  the  rdigion  the  beat  compend  ia  .A.  V.  W.  Jackson. 
Die  iraniaehe  IMigion,  in  the  Grwndriss  dar  iramaehea 
Philologia,  ut  sup.,  vol.  ilL,  no  6,  cf.  hia  article  in  ths 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Sodety,  1901,  pp.  160- 
184.  Consult  further:  J.  G.  Rhode,  Die  haOiga  Sage  md 
daa  geaammte  Religionaayatem  der  idtan  Baktrtr,  Meder  und 
Peraan  oder  dea  ZendvcXka,  F^nkfort,  1820;  C.  P.  Tide. 
De  Godadienat  van  Zarathuatra  van  hoar  Ontalaan  in  Batrie 
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tot  den  Vol  9an  ktt  (hui-PenUdu  Rijk,  Hurl«m,  1864; 
W.  D.  Whitney,  OrUntal  and  ZAnguiwHe  Studiu,  pp.  149- 
197,  New  York,  1878;  C.  de  Harles,  Let  Origtnf  du  Zo- 
ro<uiri9m§,  Paris,  1879;  J.  Caird  and  Othen,  OrUnial 
RMf/iona,  New  York,  1882;  J.  Mflne,  in  FaWu  of  tlu 
World,  pp.  91-121,  London,  1882;  L.  C.  Casartelli,  La 
PhUooophie  religieuM  dn  MazdHtvM  aoue  Im  Sataanidt, 
Paris,  1884,  Eng.  tranal.,  Philowpky  of  lh§  MoMdayagnian 
Religion  under  the  Saeoanide,  Bombay,  1889;  G.  de  La- 
font,  Le  Maxdiimne:  VAeeeta,  Paris,  1897;  E.  Rindtorff, 
Die  ReHgion  dee  Zaraihuehtra,  Weimar,  1897;  M.  FlQgel, 
Zend-Aweata  and  Eaetem  Religion;  Baltimore,  1898;  A. 
S.  Geden,  Studiee  in  ComparaHee  Religion,  pp.  129  sqq., 
London,  1898;  J.  Seheftelowits,  AUiraniaehe  Studien,  in 
ZDMG,  Ivii  (1903),  107-172;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  U  Saiie- 
aaye,  Lehrbueh  der  Religionegeaehiehte,  iL  162-284,  TQ- 
bingen,  1906;  H.  Hinneberg,  Die  KuUur  der  Gegenwart, 
1,  Die  orienkdiaehen  ReUgionen,  pp.  77-86,  Berlin,  1906; 
Dastoor  Peshotan  Sanjana,  ut  sup.;  R.  H.  Mistri,  Zoro- 
aaUr  and  Zoroaatrianiam,  London,  1907;  O.  Gramaov, 
Kurser  Kommenlar  awn  Zarathu^ra,  Berlin,  1907;  H. 
HtLring,  Die  iraniaehe  Ueberlieferung  und  daa  ariaehe  5|re- 
tam,  Leipdc,  1909;  H.Brunhofer,  Ariaehe  Uraeit,  Bern,  1910; 
Geiger's  CiaUizaHon,  ut  sup.*    M.  Haug,  Essays,  ut  sup. 

On  various  topics,  induding  the  esehatology,  consult: 
F.  Windischmann,  Die  peraiacke  Anahita  oder  AnaUia, 
Munich,  1866;  M.  Wolff,  Muhammedaniaehe  Eeehaiohgie, 
Lelpsie,  1872;  J.  Darmesteter,  Ormaad  «<  Akriman,  leura 
originaa  at  lew  hiaL,  Paris,  1877;  D.  P.  Sanjana,  PosOion 
of  Wonuin  in  Ramoia  AnHquity  aa  Ittuatratad  in  the  Aveata, 
Bombay,  1892;  J.  B.  Baling,  Beiirdge  aw  Eaekatologia  daa 
lalam,  Leipsie,  1896;  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  in  Biblical  World, 
Aug.,  1896;  N.  S<»derblom,  Lea  Fraeaakia,  Paris,  1899; 
idem.  La  Vie  fuiwe  d'apria  la  MaadSiame,  Paris,  1901; 
E.  W.  West,  Noiea  on  Zaraihuatra'a  Doctrine  Regarding 
the  Soul,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1899, 
pp.  606-611;  F.  BOUen,  Die  Vervfandtaekaft  der  jUdiaeh- 
ehriatliehan  mit  der  pereia^kan  Eaehaialogie,  Gdttingen, 
1902;  L.  H.  Mills,  Zarathuahira,  Pkilo,  the  Aehaemanida 
and  laraal,  Oxford,  1906;  idem,  Atcsta  Eaekatoiogy  Com- 
pared  wiih  the  Booka  of  Daniel  and  ReaekUiona,  Chicago, 
1908;  Shaporji  Aspaniarji,  The  Teaehinga  ofZoroaater  and  the 
Philoaophy  of  the  Pareee  Religion,  New  York,  1908;  K. 
Schirmeisen,  Die  ariaehen  Gdttergeatalien,  Brttnn,  1910. 

On  the  Parsees  consult:  D.  F.  Karaka,  Hudory  of  the 
Paraia,  London,  1884;  D.  Menant,  L«s  Paraia,  Paris, 
1898,  new  ed.,  1908;  V.  Henry,  Le  Paraiama,  ib.  1906; 
S.  A.  Kapadia,  The  Teaehinga  of  Zoroaater  and  the  Phil- 
osopAy  of  the  Parai  Religion^  London,  1906  (not  very 
valuable). 

ZOSIMUS»  zes'i-mus:  Pope  417-418.  The  Liber 
pontificalis  makes  Zosimus  a  Greek,  while  Hamack 
suppoees  from  his  father's  name  Abram  that  he  was 
of  Hebrew  descent.  He  succeeded  Innocent  I.,  and 
is  known  for  his  participation  in  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy (see  Pelagiub  and  Pelagian  Controversibs) 
and  for  his  attempts  at  the  extension  of  the  power 
of  the  Roman  see.  The  latter  came  about  th]x>ugh 
the  matter  of  Appeals  to  the  Pope  (q.v.),  an  issue 
raised  by  his  predecessor.  Zosimus  became  involved 
through  the  fact  that  Bishop  Urban  of  Sicca  in 
Numidia  had  deposed  a  presbyter  Apiarius,  who  ap- 
pealed to  Rome.  But  a  general  synod  of  Africans 
forbade  this  in  418,  and  the  pope  sent  legates  to 
deal  with  the  general  matter  as  well  as  to  force 
Urban  to  retract.  Zosimus'  claims  regarding  ap- 
peals were  based  on  supposed  canons  of  the  Nicene 
Council,  really  of  that  of  Sardica.  No  real  progress 
was  made,  and  the  successors  of  Zosimus  carried  the 
matter  further. 

Affairs  in  the  Gallic  Church  also  afforded  Zosimus 
an  opportunity  to  interfere.  Patrodus  of  Aries 
wished  to  found  a  new  primacy  in  South  Gaul,  which 
Zosimus  approved;  the  pope  also  would  put  in 
Patroclus'  hands  the  ordination  of  certain  bishops 
of  the  provinoei  and  gave  him  control  of  the  For- 


maUB  for  Gallic  clergy  going  to  Rome.  Zosimus  de> 
claied  certain  ordinations  by  Proculus  of  MarseiUea 
invalid,  and  also  the  pronoimoements  of  a  synod 
of  Turin  (401)  which  supported  the  contention  of 
Proculus.  The  latter  maintained  hinoself ,  however, 
and  Boniface  I.  allowed  Patroclus'  claims  to  fall. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bduocbapht:  Lihar  ponliflealia,  ed.  Mommaen  in  MGH, 
GeaL  ponL  Rom.,  i  (1898),  91;  Jaffe,  Regeala,  L  49-61; 
J.  Langen,  Gaadtichte  der  rOmiadtan  Kirehe,  L  742-768, 
Bonn,  1881;  L.  Duebeene,  Faatea  ipiaeopauz  da  Vandanna 
GauU,  L  98-110,  Paria,  1894;  Mirbt,  Qudlan,  pp.  67-68, 
2d  ed.,  1901;  Mauri,  ConcUia,  iv.  846-876;  Hefele,  Con- 
eiliangeaehidtta,  pp.  867-868,  Fr.  tranal.,  L  1,  pp.  604-606, 
Eng.  tranal.,  il.  128,  466  sqq.,  462-464;  Ceillier,  Autaura 
aacria,  viL  628-640,  viii.  68^584.  669,  ix.  468,  477,  484, 
610,  686;  Bower,  Pop«t,  L  149-162;  Platina,  Popea,  L 
96-99;  Mflman,  LaHn  ChriaHanUy,  i.  179-196,  266,  267; 
XL.  ziL  1988-89;  DCB,  iv.  1221-26  (elaborate). 

ZSCHOKEE,  chek'ke,  JOHANN  HEINIUCH 
DANIEL:  German-Swiss  novelist,  author  of  Siun^ 
den  der  Andacht;  b.  at  Magdeburg  Mar.  22, 1771 ;  d. 
on  his  estate  called  Blumenhalde,  opposite  the  city 
of  Aarau,  Switzerland,  June  27, 1848.  He  was  early 
left  an  orphan,  and  when  seventeen  left  school  to 
accompany  a  company  of  strolling  actors  and  to 
serve  as  playwright;  in  1790  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  Frankfort,  stud3ring  theology  there,  and 
then  serving  for  six  months  as  preacher  at  Magde- 
burg and  afterward  as  pastor  at  St.  Catherine's 
Church;  next  he  became  privat-docent  for  theology 
at  Frankfort,  meanwhile  pursuing  a  wide  range  of 
reading  in  history,  politics,  finance,  and  forestry. 
He  had  already  issued  sevmd  publications,  among 
them  the  drama  AbdUino.  His  retirement  from  the 
university  followed  upon  his  opposition  to  a  minis- 
terial order  and  his  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
French  Revolution,  and  he  travded  widely,  at 
length,  in  1795,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Switze> 
land,  becoming  in  1796  an  instructor  at  Reichenau  in 
the  Grisons.  The  victory  of  the  Austrian  party  there 
in  1798  compelled  the  ardent  lover  of  liberty  to 
leave,  and  at  Aarau  he  was  welcomed  and  served 
his  adopted  country  in  literature  and  also  in  vari- 
ous civil  posts.  In  his  literary  works  he  had  dis- 
tinctly the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  ethical 
and  social  uplift  of  the  people,  coining  the  maxim: 
The  education  of  the  people  is  the  people's  liberar 
tion.  He  retained  his  interest  in  theology  and  re- 
ligion, and  noted  the  decadence  resulting  from  the 
Frendi  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  regime.  In 
order  to  counteract  this  he  published  anonymously 
from  1808  to  1816  Stunden  der  Andacht,  a  religious 
but  rationalistic  journal,  which  had  an  immense 
success,  and  was  brought  together  and  published 
as  a  devotional  collection  in  1816.  It  was  twice 
translated  into  English,  in  whole  or  in  part  {Hotara 
of  MeditaHon  and  Devotional  Reflection,  London, 
1843;  and  Handbook  of  FamUy  Devotion,  1863). 
The  secret  of  its  authorship  was  preserved  till 
1842,  when  the  author,  in  his  autobiographic 
Sdbstechau,  acknowledged  its  source.  The  work  was 
violently  assailed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  such  Protestants  as  Tholuck  denied  its  Christian 
character,  the  latter  writing  his  "  Hours  of  Devo- 
tion "  to  coimteract  its  effects.  While  theolo^^am 
decried  it,  the  popular  estimation  of  it  was  high; 
it  met  a  great  need  in  the  world  of  laymen. 
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Zschokke's  works,  oonsisting  of  novels,  tales, 
dramas,  and  historical  writings,  were  collected  in 
35  vols.,  Aarau,  1851-64.  Some  of  these  were  sev- 
eral times  translated  into  English,  e.g.,  The  Bravo 
of  Veniee,  London,  1805,  1844,  and  often;  his  Pop- 
ular History  of  SwiUerland,  or  History  of  SwiUer^ 
land,  London,  1833,  1834;  The  Ooldmaker's  ViUage, 
London,  1845;  and  individual  tales  in  various  col- 
lections. Some  of  them  went  also  into  most  of  the 
continental  languages  of  Europe. 

(W.  Hadorn.) 

Bduogbafby:  Conmilt,  b«idM  Um  S^lbaUdum  noted 
above,  the  biographiM  by  O.  Hunsikor,  Zurich,  18S4; 
J.  J.  BAUcr,  Aarau,  1884;  in  ADB,  zlv.  449  sqq.;  and  in 
SehwHM9r  RundMckmi,  1891. 

ZUETPHEN,  GERARD  ZERBOLT  VAN.  See 

ZfiBBOiyr  VAN  ZUBTPHEN. 

ZUNZ,  tsunts,  LEOPOLD:  Jewish  scholar;  b. 
at  Detmold  (50  m.  s.w.  of  Hanover),  Germany,  Aug. 
10,  1794;  d.  at  Berlin  Mar.  18,  1886.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Berlin;  became  rabbi  to 
the  new  ssmagogue  there,  1820;  was  an  editor  of 
the  Spenerschm  Zeilvng,  1823-^1;  provisory  direc- 
tor of  the  new  Jewish  Congregational  School,  1826- 
1829;  preacher  in  Prague,  1835-39;  and  director 
of  the  Normal  Seminary  of  Berlin,  1840-50.  After 
1845  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  commission- 
ers for  the  communal  and  educational  interests  of 
the  Jews  in  Prussia.  His  life  was  one  of  great  liter- 
ary activity,  and  his  works  were  distinguished  by 
learning,  beauty,  and  clearness  of  style.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  Predigten  (Berlin,  1823); 
Die  goUesdiensUichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  historisch 
entwickelt  (1832),  his  most  valuable  book;  Namen 
der  Jvden  (Leipsic,  1837) ;  Zwr  Geschichle  und  Liter- 
atw  (Berlin,  1845) ;  Die  Vorachriften  Hber  EidesLeistr 
ungen  der  Jvden  (1859);  Die  Monatstage  des  KaUn- 
derjahra  (1872);  his  works  appeared  as  Oesammelten 
Schriften  (3  vols.,  1875-76). 

BxBUOQRAPHT:  S.  Maybaum,  Aim  dtm  Lebtn  ffON  LtopM 
Zunz,  Berlin,  1894;  JB,  ziL  699-704. 

ZURICH  CONSENSUS  (CONSENSUS  TIGUR- 

INUS) :  A  creed  of  the  Reformed  Chiu'ch  embody- 
ing the  united  views  of  Calvin  and  Bullinger  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  forming  one  of  the  best  sources 
for  a  knowledge  of  Reformed  theory  on  this  subject. 
In  1541  Calvin  had  published  his  Genevan  Cate- 
chism, setting  forth  a  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
which  inclined  toward  that  of  Luther  rather  than 
that  of  Zwingli.  For  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  a 
prospect  of  union  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed,  but  in  1541  Luther  began  a  series  of  im- 
passioned attacks  on  Zwingli  and  the  Reformed, 
calling  their  leader  a  foe  of  the  sacrament  and  put- 
ting him  in  a  class  with  the  Anabaptists.  As  Zwing- 
li's  successor  and  the  recognized  head  of  the  Ger- 
man-Swiss Reformed,  Bullinger,  in  1545,  replied  to 
Luther  with  a  defense  of  Zwingli's  character  and 
doctrine,  as  well  as  of  the  Reformed  in  general,  in 
his  Wahrhafte  Bekenntnia  der  Diener  der  Kirche  zu 
Zurich  ,  .  .  insbesondere  Hber  daa  Nachtmahl,  As 
a  result  the  confession  of  the  Zurich  preachers,  who 
had  ever  felt  themselves  essentially  in  sympathy 
with  Zwingli,  strongly  manifested  the  original 
Zwinglian  type.  This  found  approval  in  Bern, 
where  the  Lutheranising  tendencies  under  the  in- 


fluence of  Butser  had  been  overthrown  by  Zwing- 
lianism  after  all  attempts  at  union  had  proved  hope- 
less. But  these  proceedings  at  Bern,  which  included 
stem  measures  against  Lutheranizing  pastors  and 
the  disuse  of  a  catechism  which  Butzer  had  helped 
to  revise  in  1537,  directly  affected  Calvin  and  his 
views  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  Vaud  preachen, 
controlled  by  Bern  since  1536,  were  placed  in  a 
serious  position  by  the  contradictions  between  the 
catechism  of  their  spiritual  lord  in  Geneva  and  the 
Zwinglian  catechism  prescribed  to. them  by  Bern. 
It  thus  became  neceasary  for  Calvin  and  Bullinger 
to  enter  into  negotiations,  especially  as  Calvin  was 
already  eager  for  a  union  of  at  least  all  the  Reformed, 
while  Bullinger,  however  loyal  to  Zwinglian  tradi- 
tion and  however  mistrustful  of  Butzer's  tactics, 
was  fuUy  inclined  to  alliance,  provided  it  admitted 
of  no  misinterpretation.  In  1547  Calvin  spent  some 
days  in  Zurich,  and  the  two  leaders  met.  After 
three  more  visits  to  Zurich,  Calvin,  accompanied 
by  Farel,  who  had  also  worked  in  the  interests  of 
harmony,  met  Butzer  at  Zurich  in  the  latter  x>&rt 
of  May,  1549.  A  few  days  later  the  twenty-six  arti- 
cles were  agreed  upon  which  united  Zwingliana  and 
Calvinists  in  one  Reformed  body.  The  basis  of  the 
deliberations  had  been  the  twenty  articles  sent  b3* 
Calvin  two  months  earlier  to  the  Bern  synod. 

The  articles  of  the  Zurich  Consensus  fall  into  two 
divisions:  the  first  nine  declaring  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  not  a  mere  "  empty  symbol,"  and  the  re- 
mainder aiming  to  refute  the  charge  that  Calvin's 
teaching  tended  toward  oonsubstantiation.  The 
Zwinglian  conception  of  **  a  testimony  and  seal  of 
grace  "  and  the  spiritual  communion  with  Christ 
are  emphasized,  but  neither  the  distinctly  Caivinistic 
tenet  of  the  miraculous  influence,  through  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  the  vivifying  body  of  Christ  on  the  be- 
lieving soul  nor  the  Zwinglian  theory  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  a  mere  conunemorative  meal  reo^ves  per- 
spicuous mention.  In  arts.  10-26  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Lutheran  doctrines  of  the  Eucharist  are 
denied  in  favor  of  the  Reformed  theories  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  the  tenet  of  predestination  is 
pressed  to  its  full  logical  conclusion  as  regards  the 
reception  of  the  elements.  These  articles  were  sub- 
mitted to  each  of  the  Protestant  estates  of  the  Swi^ 
confederation,  as  well  as  to  certain  fordgn  theo- 
logians, and  after  some  hesitation,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  Bern  and  Basel,  they  were  accepted,  ap- 
pearing in  their  Latin  original,  with  a  few  emenda- 
tions by  Pierre  Viret  (q.v.),  at  Zurich  in  1551.  Ger- 
man and  French  translations  were  issued  at  the  same 
time.  Later  editions  included  an  explanation  and 
defense  of  the  Consensus  by  Calvin,  this  being  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  violent  Lutheran  attacks 
upon  the  doctmient.  The  Consensus  never  became 
a  formal  confession  of  the  Reformed  Church,  yet  it 
is  noteworthy  as  the  first  bond  that  united  the  Swiss 
Reformed  among  themselves  and  with  their  core- 
ligionists abroad,  thus  giving  them  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  members  of  the  great  Reformed  body, 
and  avoiding  the  threatening  danger  of  a  second 
Protestant  cleavage  into  Calvinism  and  Zwinglian- 
ism.  (Paul  CHBiSTf.) 

BXBUOGRAPHT:  The  CcnsentuM  was  printed  at  Zurich,  1649» 
may  alio  be  found  conveniently  in  H.  A.  Niemeiyer.  Col- 
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UeUo  etmft$ai4mum,  pp.  191-217,  Leipric,  1840;  and  B. 
F.  K.  MttUer,  BekenntniMaehriflen  dm  reformierten  Kirehe, 
ib.  1908.  Consult:  Sehaff,  Creeds,  i.  471-473;  A.  Ruchmt. 
Hist,  dt  la  rifomuUion  en  Suisse,  vol.  v.,  6  volt.,  Genevft, 
1727-28;  K.  B.  Hundeshagen,  ConflieU  des  Zwinglianis- 
mus,  Bern,  1842;  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Dm  Dogma  eom  hei-' 
ligen  AhendmaJU,  U.  484-624,  Frankfort,  1846;  C.  Peata- 
IcxEsi,  BuUinger,  pp.  878-887,  Elberfeld,  1868;  W.  Walker, 
John  Caltin,  pp.  896-897,  New  York,  1906;  and,  in  general, 
works  on  the  lives  of  Bullinger,  Calvin,  and  Farel. 

ZWEMER,  SAMUEL  MARINUS:  Reformed;  b. 
at  Vriesland,  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich.,  Apr.  12,  1867. 
He  was  educated  at  Hope  Ck>llege,  Holland,  Mich. 
(A.B.,  1887),  and  New  Brunswick  Theological  Sem- 
inary (1890).  From  1891  to  1905  he  was  a  mission- 
ary at  Busrah,  Bahrein,  and  elsewhere  in  Arabia, 
and  during  this  time  traveled  extensively  through 
the  peninsula.  He  was  organizer  and  chairman  of 
the  Mohammedan  Missionary  Conference  at 
Cairo  in  1906,  but  resided  chiefly  in  the  United 
States,  1905-10,  and  did  much  missionary  work  in 
the  churches  of  his  denomination.  In  1910  he  re- 
turned to  his  missionary  field  on  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
He  has  written  Arabia^  the  Cradle  of  Idam^  ivith  an 
Account  of  Islam  and  Mission-Work  (New  York, 
1900) ;  Raymond  Lull,  First  Missionary  to  the  Mos- 
lems (1902);  Topsy-Turvy  Land:  Arabia  Pidtared 
for  Children  (in  collaboration  with  his  wife;  1902); 
Islam:  A  Challenge  to  Faith  (1908);  Nearer  and  Far- 
ther East:  Studies  of  Moslem  Lands  and  Siam,  Bur-, 
ma,  and  Korea  (in  collaboration  with  A.  J.  Brown; 
1908) ;  The  Unoccupied  Mission  Fields  of  Africa  and 
Asia  (1911);  Daylight  in  the  Harem  (1911;  in  col- 
laboration with  Annie  Van  Sommer) ;  and  (in  part) 
Islam  and  Missions  (1911).  In  1911  he  began  the 
publication  of  the  quarterly  Tfie  Moslem  World, 
issued  in  London,  and  he  has  collaborated  with 
Annie  Van  Sommer  in  editing  Our  Moslem  Sisters 
(New  York,  1907),  and  with  E.  M.  Wherry  and  J.  L. 
Barton  in  editing  Mohammedan  World  of  To-Day 
(1907). 

ZWICK,  tsvik,  JOHAI?N£S:  Reformer  in  Con- 
stance and  South  Germany;  b.  at  Constance  c. 
1496;  d.  at  BischofszeU  (8  m.  n.w.  of  St.  Gall), 
Switzerland,  Oct.  23,  1542.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  Constance  and  Basel,  entered  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  went  in  1509  to  Freiburg  to 
study  law  under  his  fellow  countr3nDian  Zasius; 
with  his  younger  brother  Konrad  he  journeyed  to 
Bologna  in  1518,  and  in  1520  took  his  doctorate 
in  both  kinds  of  law  at  Siena.  Both  brothers 
came  under  the  influence  of  Luther,  and  while 
Konrad  went  to  Wittenberg,  Johannes  went  to 
Basel  as  teacher  of  law,  though  soon  regretting 
that  for  the  sake  of  law  he  had  neglected  theology. 
In  1522  he  sought  out  Zwingli  at  Zurich,  and  then 
went  to  Constance  to  prepare  for  taking  up  his  min- 
istry, having  been  made  priest  in  1518.  Though 
warned  by  his  bishop  not  to  teach  anything  new,  on 
taking  his  first  charge  at  Riedlingen  he  preached 
Evangelical  doctrine.  He  worked  for  the  general 
betterment  of  life,  and  amid  conditions  which  were 
especially  difficult.  He  also  manied.  He  was  pres- 
ent at  the  great  disputation  at  Zurich  Oct.  25-28, 
1523.  On  his  return  to  Riedlingen  the  attempt  was 
made  to  arrest  him,  but  the  people  prevented  this. 
In  the  spring  of  1524  he  visited  Basel  and  Strasburg, 
and  on  his  return  the  chapter  began  persecutions 


anew.  When  he  married  a  divorced  pair  who  had 
not  the  money  to  secure  a  papal  dispensation  and 
in  a  tractate  urged  other  pastors  to  the  same  course, 
the  storm  broke.  For  a  time  he  went  to  Constance, 
where  he  was  besought  to  accept  a  preaching  office; 
meanwhile  he  was  cited  to  Rome,  which  mandate  he 
disregarded,  and  in  1526  by  imperial  rescript  his 
office  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  declared  a 
heretic.  The  same  year  he  wrote  a  tract  of  exhor- 
tation to  his  old  parishioners  which  had  its  recog- 
nized effect  in  confirming  them  in  the  Gospel.  In 
1527  Zwick  assumed  the  preaching  office  in  his 
native  city,  where  with  Ambrosius  and  Thomas 
Blaurer  and  his  brother  Konrad  he  worked  in  ad- 
vancing the  Reformation,  which  was  firmly  estab- 
lished by  May  6  of  that  year  and  was  practically 
completed  when,  in  1531,  an  order  of  discipUne  was 
introduced.  In  the  work  of  building  up  the  church 
Zwick  was  indefatigable,  especially  in  his  labors  for 
youth,  issuing  writings  and  catechetical  works  for 
their  instruction.  Not  less  important  were  his  la- 
bors in  the  cause  of  hymnology,  issuing  as  early  as 
1536  a  hymn-book  for  church  use,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed seventeen  hymns,  among  them  the  well- 
known  "Auf  diesen  Tag  bedenken  wir.''  In  col- 
laboration with  Pellican  in  1535  he  issued  at  Zurich 
a  New  Testament  in  Latin  and  German.  He  also 
edited  numerous  smaller  books  of  educational,  con- 
fessional, or  historical  value.  Meanwhile  he  was 
an  earnest  and  effective  pastor,  looking  after  the 
schools,  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  refugees. 

His  labor  was  not  confined  to  his  native  city,  but 
in  the  neighboring  regions  of  Switzerland  and  in 
South  Germany  he  did  pioneer  and  yeoman  work. 
Although  he  came  into  close  and  friendly  connec- 
tion with  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  he  did  not  favor 
the  Wittenberg  Concord  (q.v.),  and  his  influence  in 
1540  prevented  Constance  from  entering  the  Swiss 
Union,  there  being  no  apparent  reason  for  with- 
drawing from  the  Schmalkald  League.  In  his  large- 
hearted  geniality  he  subjected  himself  to  siispicion 
by  entertaining  those  who  as  fugitives  appealed  to 
his  pity,  even  though  they  were  opposed  by  the  or- 
thodox. Under  his  constant  labors  his  health  broke 
down;  in  1541  he  was  near  to  death,  but  recovered. 
In  1542  he  went  to  render  service  in  the  plague- 
stricken  BischofszeU,  was  himself  seized  by  the  dis- 
ease, and  died  in  harness.  After  his  death  Blaurer 
purposed  to  edit  Zwick's  works,  and  began  with  the 
sermons  preached  just  before  Zwick  left  for  Bischofs- 
zeU, prefixing  a  noble  preface  and  the  first  short 
sketch  of  Zwick's  life.  Subsequent  events  prevented 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plan.  Zwick's  Gebete  und 
Lieder  fUr  die  Jugend  were  edited  by  Spitta  (G6t- 
tingen,  1901).  {G.  Bossert.) 

Bxbuography:  T.  Keim,  in  JahrbOdur  fUr  deutsche  The- 
ologie,  1864,  pp.  636.  684,  1866,  pp.  366-411;  T.  Kolde, 
AnaUeia  Lutherana,  Gotha,  1883;  Briefs  und  AkUn^  in 
MiUeilwigen  xur  vaUrUindisehen  Gesehiehte,  vols.  zxiv. 
aqq.,  St.  Gall,  1891  aqq.;  F.  Cohra,  Die  evanoclisehsn 
Kaieehismuseersuehe  vor  Luther,  iv.  44-141,  246,  Berlin, 
1902;  Monatsehrifl  fUr  GoUesdienst  und  kirehliehe  Kunat, 
1897,  pp.  267,  826-360, 1898,  pp.  323-332;  and  the  works 
on  the  lives  of  Bullinger,  Butzer,  Capito,  and  Zwincli. 

ZWCIKAU  PROPHETS:  A  short-Uved  sub- 
sect  of  the  radical  Anabaptists  (see  Anabaptists, 
II.),  taking  their  name  from  their  origin  in  the  city 
of  Zwickau  (60  m.  s.w.  of  Dresden),  and  receiving 
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thdr  doctrines  from  Nikolaus  Storch,  a  weaver  (d. 
1525),  and  Markus  StUbner,  who  enjoyed  the  favor 
and  support  of  Thomas  MQnser  (q.v.))  with  whose 
views,  indeed,  their  own  seem  to  have  been  prac- 
tically identical.  Storch,  the  real  founder  of  the 
sect,  apparently  derived  his  tenets  from  the  Bo- 
hemian Brethr^  (q.v.)»  with  a  strong  coloring  from 
the  chihasm  of  the  Taborites  (see  Hubs,  John, 
Hussites,  II.,  §  4),  while  the  great  inspiration  of 
the  whole  was  the^yoimg  Protestant  principle  of 
conforming  rigidly  to  the  explicit  commands  of  the 
Bible.  He  also  claimed  to  possess  prophetic  pow- 
ers, and  among  the  elements  of  his  attempted  "  re- 
turn to  the  Bible  "  were  apparently  the  separation 
of  a  believing  husband  or  wife  from  the  unbelieving 
partner,  rejection  of  oaths,  civil  power,  and  mili- 
tary service,  and  communism — in  other  words,  the 
entire  movement  was  a  phase  of  Antinomianism 
(q.v.).  It  is  further  declared  that  Storch  secured 
the  appointment  of  twelve  "  apostles  **  and  seventy- 
two  "disciples,''  in  imitation  of  New-Testament 
records,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  a  vision  in  which 
Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  he  believed  himself  di- 
vinely empowered  to  act  as  the  leader  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  millennial  kingdom  upon  earth. 

While  MUnzer  was  in  Zwickau,  all  went  well  with 
the  *'  prophets,"  but  his  successor,  Nicolaus  Haus- 
masm  (q.v.),  was  less  amenable,  and  on  Dec.  16, 
1521,  Storch  and  his  followers  were  accused  of  re- 
pudiating infant  baptism.  He  and  one  other  alone 
remained  obdiu'ate  and,  ignoring  a  summons  to  re- 
appear later  for  a  second  examination,  he  went,  to- 
gether with  StUbner  and  a  certain  Markus  Thoma, 
to  Wittenberg  to  sectu^  university  support.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  half  winning  Andreas  Rudolf  Bo- 
denstein  von  Carlstadt  (q.v.),  convinced  Martin 
Borrhaus  (q.v.),  and  for  an  instant  swayed  even  Me- 
lanchthon.  So  serious,  indeed,  became  the  situa- 
tion that  Luther,  then  in  hiding  in  the  Wartburg, 
was  forced  to  leave  his  retreat  and  return  to  Wit- 
tenberg, where  he  arrived  Mar.  7,  1522.  [Before 
he  left  the  Wartburg,  in  answer  to  Melanchthon's 
difficulties  about  infant  baptism  Luther  wrote  a 
letter  justifying  the  practise  on  the  ground  of  un- 
conscious or  subconscious  faith  exercised  by  the 
infant,  and  defjring  his  opponents  to  prove  that  the 
infant  does  not  exercise  saving  faith,  a.  h.  n.]  He 
sternly  repressed  the  radicals,  though  he  was  unable 
to  supply  their  demand  for  Scripture  passages  ex- 
plicitly commanding  infant  baptism,  his  conclusion 
being  that  "  what  is  not  against  Scripture  is  in  favor 
of  Scripture,  and  Scriptiu^  in  favor  of  it " — an  argu- 
ment ill  calculated  to  satisfy  his  opponents.  Never- 
theless, his  presence  in  Wittenberg  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Zwickau  prophets  to  remain,  and  both 
Carlstadt  and  Borrhaus,  continuing  in  their  rad- 
icalism, ultimately  found  a  more  congenial  home 
amid  Zwinglian  surroundings.  With  the  exit  of 
Storch  and  M  (Inzer  from  Zwickau,  their  sectaries 
soon  subsided,  and  in  Apr.,  1522,  Luther  visited  the 
city  and  delivered  four  sermons  to  enormous  audi- 
ences (estimated  by  one  contemporary  at  14,CX)0  and 
by  another  at  25,000)  on  the  evils  of  religious  rad* 
icalism  and  fanaticism. 

The  story  of  the  wild  cai^eer  of  Thomas  MQnser 
is  well  known.    Of  Stdbner  nothing  is  recorded  ex- 


cept that,  after  leaving  ^ttenberg,  he  went  tc 
Kemberg,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  where  he  dis- 
appeared from  history.  Concerning  the  fortunes  of 
Storch  there  is  more  information.  After  the  Witten- 
berg episode  he  apparently  remained  for  some  time 
in  Thuringia,  for  Luther  seems  to  have  had  another 
interview  with  him  shortly  before  Sept.,  1522.  He 
would  also  appear  to  have  remained  with  Caristadt 
in  Orlamtinde,  but  in  1524  he  was  in  Hof,  wheire  he 
renewed  his  agitation  until  he  was  driven  from  the 
place,  only  to  repeat  his  madness  at  Glogau  in  Si- 
lesia. Early  in  1525  he  was  apparently  cooperating 
with  MiUizer  in  stirring  up  the  Peasants'  War,  and 
in  the  course  of  this  occupation  he  seems  to  have 
come  to  Munich,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  a 
hospital.  During  the  closing  years  of  his  life  it 
would  seem  that  his  radicalism  increased,  for  he  is 
reported  to  have  taught  rejection  not  only  of  mar- 
riage and  of  infant  baptism,  and  the  renunination  of 
all  worldly  goods,  but  also  to  have  inculcated  full 
indulgence  of  the  flesh  and  the  right  of  deposing  and 
even  of  killing  civil  authorities. 

BnuoOBAFHY:  A.  H.  Newman,  History  of  AnU-Podobap- 
Horn,  pp.  62-76,  Phfladelphia,  1897;  G.  TnmbOlt,  Die 
WiederUlvfer,  pp.  8-11,  Bielefeld,  1899;  R.  Baehmanji. 
NMa»  Storek,  dor  Anfdngor  dor  ZwokoMor  Wisdoridnfer, 
Zwickau,  1880. 

ZWINGLI,  HULDREICH. 

I.  life  and  Labors. 

Early  Life  and  Edueation  (|  1). 

Initial  Dottbta  at  Elnsieddn  of  Roman  Catholidam  (S  2). 

Leut^Prieetahip  at  Zurich  and  Marriage  (f  S). 

Increasing  Alienation  from  the  Roman  Churdi  (§  4). 

The  Final  Rupture  ((  5). 

Peasant  and  Anabaptist  Disturbances  ((  6). 

The  Confermoe  at  Baden  ((  7). 

Eucharistic  Confoenoe  with  Luther  at  Marburg  (|  8>. 

Diet  of  Augsburg  and  Work  in  Zurich  (|  10). 
Civfl  War  and  Death  of  Zwingli  (|  11). 
II.  Theological  System. 

Theories  of  Zeller  and  Sigwart  (|  1). 
Criticism  of  Sigwart's  Theory  (|  2). 
Criticism  of  Zeller's   Theory  (|  8). 
Direct  Relation  of  the  Human  Soul  to  God  (|  4). 
Philosophical  Elements  of  ZwingU's  Theology  (|  6). 
Rigid  Practicality  and  Exclusion  of  Speculation  (§  6). 
Centered  in  Christian  Consciousness  and  Ezperienee  oC 
Sanctiflcation  ((  7). 

L  Life  and  Labors:    Huldreich  Zwingli,  the  Re- 
former of  German  Switzerland  as  preacher  of  Evan- 
gelical truth,  contemporary  with,  but  independent 
of,  Martin  Luther,  was  bom  at  Wildhaus  (42  m.  e. 
by  s.  of  Zurich),  in  the  valley  of  the  Toggenbui^g, 
Jan.  1, 1484;  and  died  at  Cappel  (10  m.  s.  of  Zurich) 
Oct.  11,  1531.    His  first  name  shows  the  variants 
Ulric,  Ulrich,  Ulricus,  Huldricus,  and  Huldrych, 
while  his  last  name,  which  appears  in  Latin  as  Zwing- 
lius  and  in  English  as  Zwingle,  was  originally  ZwiUing 
("  Twin  ").     His  father,  IHrich  Zwingli,  was  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  village;  his  father's  brother, 
Bartholomew,  was  the  village  priest. 
X.  Early    His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Mar- 
Life  and    garetha  Meili,  and  her  brother,  Jo- 
EducatioxL  hannes  (d.   1524),  was  abbot  of  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Fiachingen  (about 
25  m.  e.  by  w.  of  Zurich),  while  a  near  relative,  prob- 
ably an  uncle,  was  abbot  of  Old  St.  John's,  near 
Wildhaus.    Zwingli  was  the  third  of  his  parents' 
dght  eons.    Li  1487  his  uncle  Bartholomew  moved 
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to  Wesen  (some  10  m.  s.  of  Wildhaus)  on  the  Walen- 
see,  where  he  was  pastor  and  dean,  and  then,  or  a 
little  later,  he  took  his  nephew  into  his  house  and 
sent  him  to  the  village  school.  Being  a  friend  of 
the  New  Learning,  and  noticing  the  promise  of  the 
child,  he  determined  to  educate  him  for  the  Church, 
but  in  agreement  with  the  new  ideas;  accordingly  he 
sent  him  to  the  school  of  Gregory  Buenzli  in  Klein 
Basel,  in  1494,  and  in  1498  to  that  of  Heinrich 
Woelfli  (Lupulus)  in  Bern.  There  the  lad  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself,  and  made  many  friends, 
as  he,  like  Luther,  was  a  bom  musician  and  fond  of 
company.  These  qualities  induced  the  Dominicans 
to  invite  him  to  live  in  their  monastery,  but  when 
his  father  and  uncle  heard  of  this,  they  took  him 
out  of  the  city,  lest  he  should  become  a  monk,  and 
sent  him  to  Vienna.  For  the  next  two  years  he 
studied  there  (1500-02),  and  in  1502  he  matricu- 
lated at  Basel,  took  his  B.A.  degree  there  in  1504, 
and  his  M.A.  in  1506,  teaching  meanwhile  in  the 
school  of  St.  Martin's  Church.  In  1506  he  be- 
came pastor  at  Glarus,  where  he  remained  for  ten 
years. 

Being  a  scholar,  Zwingli  applied  himself  to  his 
books  and  laid  deep  and  wide  foundations.  He  also 
evinced  his  capacity  as  a  preacher,  and  with  flaming 
zeal  denounced  the  evils  of  the  time,  the  chief  of 
these,  to  his  patriotic  mind,  being  the  hiring  out  of 
the  Swiss  to  any  one  else  than  the  pope  to  fight  as 
mercenaries,  an  occupation  which,  in  numerous 
cases,  resulted  in  their  moral  ruin.  Because  some 
of  the  leading  persons  in  his  congrega- 
2.  Initial  tion  were  carrying  on  this  traffic,  his 
Doubts  at  opposition  awoke  their  animosity  and 
Einsiedeln  made  his  position  so  uncomfortable 
of  Roman  that  he  was  glad  to  accept  a  call  to  be 
Catholicism,  preacher  at  Einsiedeln,  only  a  few 
miles  from  Glarus,  and  the  chief  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  Switzerland,  South  Germany,  and 
Alsace.  There  he  met  with  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, including  many  prominent  men,  and  thus  he 
clarified  his  thinking  on  the  burning  questions  of 
the  day.  He  had  a  candid  mind,  and  his  faith  in 
traditional  orthodoxy  had  already  received  several 
shocks.  Thomas  Wyttenbach  (q.v.)  was  the  first 
one  to  question  in  his  hearing  the  traditional  base  of 
the  Church's  teaching,  in  1505-06,  and  a  little  later 
he  came  upon  a  service  book  containing  the  liturgy 
as  used  in  Mollis,  near  Glarus,  two  hundred  years 
before,  and  found  that  it  expressly  enjoined  that 
the  cup  was  to  be  administered  to  a  babe  after  its 
baptism.  Again,  when  on  a  campaign  in  Italy  as 
chaplain  of  the  Glarus  contingent  in  the  papal 
army,  he  discovered  that  the  Milan  liturgy  differed 
in  many  points  from  that  used  elsewhere.  Medita- 
tation  on  these  points  showed  him  that  the  Church 
had  reaUy  not  taught  absolutely  the  same  truths 
from  the  beginning,  nor  had  observed  everywhere 
the  same  practises.  Like  all  other  Humanists,  he 
read  Erasmus,  and  from  him  learned  that  the  source 
of  doctrine  was  the  Bible  and  not  the  Church. 
When,  therefore,  he  could  read  the  New  Testament 
in  the  original  in  1516,  thanks  to  Erasmus,  he  drank 
truth  from  the  fountain  rather  than  through  the 
more  or  less  troubled  stream  of  tradition.  Then, 
when  he  met  leading  men  at  ESnsiedeln,  and  found 


that  the  corruption  of  the  Church  in  clergy  and  the- 
ology was  a  common  theme,  he  ventured  to  discuss 
these  matters  in  the  pulpit.  He  also  exalted  the 
Bible  above  the  Church  as  the  guide  into  truth,  and 
Jesus  Christ  above  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  inter- 
cessor with  the  Father,  and  in  so  doing  he  acted  in- 
dependently of  Luther,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
had  not  heard  of  him.  Zwingli  always  pretended  to 
be  ignorant  of  what  Luther  wrote,  and  it  was  his  con- 
stant boast  that  he  had  started  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland  independently  of  Luther.  It  was  a 
drawback  to  the  general  cause  of  the  Reformation 
that  these  two  Reformers  did  not  fraternize.  Be- 
cause Zwingli  would  not  accept  Luther's  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Luther  declared  him  to  be  of 
a  different  spirit;  and  Zwingli  found  much  in  Lu- 
ther's teachings  and  proceedings  that  he  strongly 
disapproved. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Zwingli  was  brought  into  any 
trouble  by  his  doctrine  at  Einsiedeln;  rather  it  was 
welcome  and  increased  his  reputation.  So,  when 
the  position  of  leutr-pneet  (preacher  and  pastor)  in 
the  Great  Minster  in  Zurich  fell  vacant  in  the  latter 
part  of  1518,  he  was  suggested  for  the  place.  Then 
was  brought  to  light  a  fact  which  has  ever  since 
been  a  humiliation  to  his  friends  and  a  source  of 
triumph  to  his  foes.  Like  the  clergy  about  him,  he 
believed  himself  absolved  from  the  obligation  of 

chastity  because  bound  by  the  vow  of 

3.  Leut-    celibacy.     Lapses  from  sexual  purity 

priestship  at  were  too  common  to  be  considered  ob- 

Zurich  and  jections  in  a  priest,  but  the  charge 

Marriage,  against  him  was  then  made  that  he  had 

seduced  a  girl  of  good  family,  and  this 
was  considered  a  vaUd  reason  for  rejecting  his  nom- 
ination. He  was  written  to  on  the  subject  and  his 
reply  is  extant.  He  denied  the  charge  of  seduction, 
but  frankly  admitted  the  charge  of  habitual  incon- 
tinence, and  he  does  it  in  a  jesting  tone  which  shows 
that  he  had  no  conception  that  his  offense  was  any 
other  than  a  trifling  one.  The  chapter  of  the  Great 
Minster  agreed  to  this  view  and  elected  him,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  as  a  confessedly  libidinous  man 
that  he  came  to  Zurich,  but  only  the  pure  in  heart 
can  see  God;  the  Gospel  had  not  yet  entered  his 
heart.  It  so  happened  that  in  his  parish  was  a 
beautiful  widow,  Anna  Reinhard  (b.  1484),  a  Zurich 
innkeeper's  daughter,  who  had  married  (1504)  Hans 
Meyer  von  Knonau,  scion  of  a  Zurich  patrician  fam- 
ily, who  had  died  in  1517.  Her  son.  Ceroid,  was  in 
the  Great  Minster  Latin  school  when  Zwingli  came 
to  Zurich  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  mother. 
When  their  intimacy  passed  the  bounds  of  propriety 
is  unknown,  but  certain  it  is  that  from  the  spring  of 
1522  Zwingli  and  Anna  Reinhard  were  living  together 
in  what  was  euphemistically  called  a  "  clerical  mar- 
riage." Such  concubinages,  while  not  put  on  a  level 
with  maniage,  were^r^d  into  without  stigma, 
as  it  was  assumed  that  without  extraordinary  sup- 
ply of  divine  grace  it  was  not  possible  for  a  priest 
to  live  in  purity;  and  since,  in  fact,  very  few  did, 
hence  it  was  better  for  the  morals  of  the  conunu- 
nity  that  they  should  have  nominal  wives.  They 
were  expected  to,  and  probably  did,  live  faithful  to 
these  women,  and  the  women  to  them.  When,  how- 
ever, the  relations  between  Zwingli  and  Anna  Rein- 
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hard  were  formed,  many  ProteBtant  priests  had 
married  their  mistreases  or  other  women,  and  it 
was  expected  that  Zwingli,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
reformatory  movement  in  Zurich,  would  show  equal 
courage  and  set  a  good  example.  Why  he  did  not 
has  been  explained  on  the  ground  of  his  reluctance 
to  face  the  monetary  and  social  complications  in- 
volved in  a  burgher  marrying  a  patrician's  widow; 
but  at  last  he  married  her,  on  Apr.  2,  1524.  Be- 
tween 1526  and  1530  four  children  were  bom  to 
him,  but  there  are  no  direct  descendants  of  his  now 
living. 

"Zwingli  held  the  2eut-prie8tship  from  1519  to  1522, 

and  till  the  end  of  his  life  retained  the  preachership 

in  the  Great  Minster.    His  fame  spread  through 

all  German  Switaeriand  and  southern 

4*  Ihcreai-  Germany.    His  sermons  as  printed  are 

ing  Aliena-  long,  discursive,  and  dull,  though  clear 
Hon  from   and  simple  in  style,  but,  in  the  process 

the  Ronmn  of  the  expansion  they  have  under- 
Church,  gone,  all  their  liveliness  has  probably 
been  removed.  Having  uncommon 
Biblical  and  patristic  scholarship,  a  frank,  can- 
did, independent,  and  progressive  nattu^,  and  a 
great  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  country 
in  religious,  political,  and  social  matters,  he  won 
general  approval  from  the  start,  not  only  as  a 
preacher  but  as  a  man.  When  a  preacher  of  indul- 
gences named  Bemhardin  Samson  appeared  in 
the  canton  (1519),  Zwingli  successfully  opposed 
him — a  course  which  received  the  approval  of  the 
hierarchy,  for  the  fathers  of  Trent  recognised  that 
there  were  abuses  connected  with  the  proclamation 
of  indulgences  (of.  the  decree  concerning  indulgences 
passed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  Dec.  4,  1563;  given 
in  Schaff,  Creeds,  ii.  205-206).  When  the  plague 
broke  out  in  Zurich  in  1520,  Zwingli  labored  so  assid- 
uously among  his  people  that,  worn  out,  he  fell  sick 
himself  and  looked  into  the  eyes  of  death.  He  used 
the  position  won  by  his  devotion  and  independence 
to  advance  reform,  but  very  cautiously  and  by  at- 
tacking externals  first.  Thus  he  showed  that  fast- 
ing in  Lent  had  no  Scriptural  support,  which  teach- 
ing was  eagerly  taken  up  by  those  who  wanted  to 
have  good  meals  all  the  year  round;  next,  that  tithes 
had  only  state  and  church  laws  to  rest  upon,  but 
no  Scripture,  this  teaching  being  heartily  welcomed 
by  those  who  paid  taxes  and  groaned  under  them. 
He  had  his  say  in  regard  to  the  proper  way  to  treat 
beggars,  who  were  considered  by  the  good  people 
about  him  as  aids  in  devotion  and  pathways  to 
heaven,  but  whom  he  denounced  as  nuisances  and 
would  have  changed  into  self-supporting  members 
of  the  commimity,  and  he  showed  how  this  might 
be  done.  Next  came  simplification  of  the  breviary 
and  plans  for  a  liturgy  in  the  vernacular  and  a  much- 
altered  service  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Proceeding  step  by  step,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Zurich  magistracy,  he  yet  alarmed  the  local 
hierarchy,  who  appealed  to  Constance,  where  their 
bishop  lived,  and  the  bishop  sent  to  Zurich  an  in- 
vestigation conmiittee  which  sat  Apr.  7-9, 1522,  but 
availed  nothing  against  the  manifest  satisfaction  of 
the  citizens  with  the  positions  Zwingli  had  taken. 
It  was  evident  that  the  wave  of  reform  had  passed 
from  Germany  into  Switzerland. 


After  three  3rears  of  preaching,  Zwin^  judged 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  bolder  step.  C!onse^ 
quently  he  prepared  sixty-five  theses,  not  at  all  like 
the  ninety-five  theses  of  Luther,  which  were  on  the 
single  topic  of  indulgences  and  were  intended  pri- 
marily for  a  university  audience,  while  Zwingfi's 
theses  were  for  a  popular  audience  and  covered  afl 
the  points  of  the  "  Gospel,"  as  he  called  it.  In 
accordance  with  the  Swiss  plan  that  before  radical 
measures  were  taken  in  a  canton  there  was  to  be  a 
public  debate  as  to  their  expediency,  presided  over 
by  the  burgomaster,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  town 
hall  of  Zurich  on  Jan.  29,  1523.  All  the  ckergy  were 
invited,  and  the  frankest  expression  of  opinion  was 

courted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 

5.  The  Final  no  real  debate,  but  only  a  dialogue  be- 

Riqitore.    tween  Zwingli  and  the  vicar^;eneral  of 

Constance.   The  decision  of  the  magis- 
tracy was  that  the  doctrines  Zwingli  had  preached 
were  enjoined  on  all  priests  in  the  canton.    This  was 
satisfactory  so  far,  but  only  as  an  entering  wedge. 
Zwingli  kept  on  applying  the  "  Gospel  "  to  practical 
matters  and  began  preparations  for  a  second  discus- 
sion, which  was  held  Oct.  26-28, 1523,  this  b^ng  still 
less  a  debate  between  the  Old  and  the  Reform 
Church  parties,  since  it  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter.    Of  special  interest  is  the  part 
which  the  radicals  among  the  followers  of  Zwingli 
played.     They  accepted  his  whole  program,   but 
th^  were  for  inmiediate  application  of  its  practical 
teaching,  and  wished  Zwingli  to  accept  some  of  its 
logical  consequences — both  of  which  courses  were 
hostile  to  his  cautious  oature.    The  decisions  of  the 
magistracy  after  this  discussion  were,   however, 
radical  enough  to  suit  any  but  a  radical,  for  they 
removed  the  images  and  pictures  out  of  the  churches, 
made  the  vernacular  the  language  of  the  religious 
services,  and,  still  more  startlingly,  stripped  the 
mass  of  all  its  incrustations  through  the  centuries 
and  brought  it  back,  as  far  as  possible,  to  its  first 
institution.    A  third  disputation  was  held  Jan.  19- 
20,  1524,  but  this  was  a  last  desperate  attempt  of 
the  Old  Church  party  to  stem  the  tide  of  change 
which  Zwingli  had  set  in  motion.    By  the  end  of 
1524  church  life  in  Zurich  was  quite  different  in 
many  of  its  outward  manifestations  from  that  in 
any  other  Swiss  city.    The  convents  for  men  and 
women  had  been  abolished,  and  the  music  had  been 
silenced  in  the  churches,  a  strange  proceeding  for 
one  so  fond  of  music  as  Zwingli,  and  defensible  only 
on  his  theory  that  the  Reformed  Church  should 
have  no  practise  which  recalled  the  Old  Church  as 
music  did.    The  mass  alone  stood,  and  that  was  so 
wrapped  up  with  the  life  of  the  people  that  he  hesi- 
tated to  destroy  it  before  the  people  were  fully  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  substitute.    At  last  the  decree 
went  forth  that  on  Thursday  of  Holy  Week,  Apr. 
13,  1525,  in  the  Great  Minster  the  Lord's  Supper 
would  be  for  the  first  time  observed  according  to 
the  liturgy  Zwingli  had  composed.    On  that  event- 
ful day  men  and  women  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
table  which  extended  down  the  middle  aisle,  and 
were  served  with  bread  upon  wooden  platters  and 
wine  out  of  wooden  beakers.    The  contrast  to  the 
former  custom  was  shocking  to  many,  jret  the  new 
way  was  accepted.    With  this  radical  break  with 
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the  past  the  Reformation  in  Zurich  may  be  said  to 
have  been  completed. 

No  sooner  had  the  Reformation  been  established 
than  internal  troubles  nearly  disrupted  the  State. 
First  came  the  peasants  with  their  imdoubted 
grievances,  although  they  did  not  give  the  trouble 
they  made  in  Germany,  both  because  their  demands 
were  lees  radical,  and  because  the  authorities,  on 
the  advice  of  Zwingli,  were  more  conciliatory.  But 
the  other  disturbing  element,  the  de- 
6.  Peasant  tested,  the  dreaded,  the  misunder- 
andAna-  stood  and  persecuted  Anabaptists, 
baptist  Dis-  were  the  real  trial.  They  did  not  orig- 
turbances.  inate  in  Zurich,  but  the  earliest  mem- 
bers of  the  party  in  Zurich  were  mem- 
bers of  Zwingli's  congregation.  He  had  taught  them 
to  ask  Scripture  proof  for  doctrines  and  practises 
seeking  church  acceptance,  and  they  accordingly 
asked  him  to  give  such  proof  for  infant  baptism. 
Because  he  could  not,  he  was  at  first  inclined  to 
grant  that  logically  the  practise  had  no  Scriptural 
support;  but  when  they  pressed  him  to  declare 
himself  plainly,  they  only  stirred  his  anger  by  so 
doing.  He  fell  back  upon  the  assumptions  of  the 
Old  Church,  and  for  a  man  so  radical  on  all  other 
points  he  showed  a  singular  reluctance  to  accept 
the  consistent  teaching  of  his  Anabaptist  friends. 
[It  was  only  when  it  became  manifest  to  him  that 
rejection  of  infant  baptism  involved  an  effort  to 
establish  churches  of  the  regenerates,  and  to  effect 
the  unchurching  of  all  who  could  not  make  a  public 
confession  of  an  experience  of  grace  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  secular  authority  in  rehgious  matters,  that 
Zwingli  felt  compelled  to  oppose  it  with  all  his  might. 
A.  H.  N.]  He  sought  to  silence  them  by  sermon 
and  treatise,  and  because  they  would  not  keep  si- 
lence he  became  their  persecutor.  This  attitude 
can  be  explained  only  by  his  acceptance  of  the 
propriety  of  suppressing  what  is  deemed  to  be 
erroneous,  even  at  the  expense  of  life,  on  the  claim 
that  it  is  better  that  a  few  should  die  for  their 
erroneous  faith  than  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  hve  and  propagate  their  errors.  This  doctrine 
was  accepted  by  Protestants  and  by  Roman  and 
Greek  Catholics  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
first  alone  have  repudiated  it.  (For  the  experiences 
of  the  Swiss  Anabaptists  see  Anabaptists.) 

The  years  of  Zwingli's  life  from  1524  to  1529  were 

extremely  busy,  and  were  passed  almost  entirely  in 

Zurich.    One  occasion  for  a  visit  outside  of  it  was 

very  pressing.    At  Baden,  a  famous  watering-place, 

only  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Zurich,  there  was  a 

disputation  between  the  Old  Church  representatives 

and  the  Zwingli  party  from  May  21  to  Jime  8,  1526 

(see  Badsn  [im  Aabgau],  Conference   of).     It 

was  thought  to  be  dangerous  for  Zwingli  to  go 

thither  because  the  Old  Church  party 

7.  The     meditated  his  death.    But  though  not 

Conference  present   in  person,   Zwingli  had   the 

at  Baden,   closest    connection  with   those  from 

Zurich  who  spoke  for  him,  and  gave 

them  daily  instruction.    The  debates  were  probably 

as  fair  as  such  debates  can  be,  but  things  were 

exactly  reversed  from  what  they  were  in  the  Zurich 

debares,  for  the  speakers  and   the  audience  were 

Qverwhelmingly  Roman  Catholic.    Of  couise  each 


side  claimed  the  victory.  In  1528  Zwingli  was  in 
Bern  and  played  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
formal  introduction,  through  magisterial  action,  of 
the  Reformation  into  that  dty. 

To  this  period  of  Zwingli's  life  also  belongs  the 
debate  with  Luther  over  the  Lord's  Supper,  one  of 
the  great  misfortunes  the  consequences  of  which 
are  felt  to-day.  As  Luther  said  at  Marburg,  he  and 
Zwingli  were  not  of  the  same  spirit.  Zwingli  taught 
that  the  sacraments  were  signs  and  symbols  of 
holy  things,  but  in  themselves  had  no  power 
to  cleanse,  so  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  there 
is  a  bringing  back  to  memory  of  the  work  of 
grace  done  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  lives  before  the 
believer,  though  there  is  no  participation  of  grace 
through  the  sacrament  itself.  He  had  a  clear  mind 
upon  this  point,  and  the  mystical 
8.  Eucha-  view  in  any  of  its  phases  had  no  attrac- 
listic  Con-  tions  for  him.  C)onsequently,  the 
f  erence  with  interchange  of  reading  material 
Luther  at  between  himself  and  Luther  accom- 
Marbwg.  plished  nothing,  and  only  angered 
Luther.  Thus  baptism  and  the  Eucha- 
rist, which  were  intended  by  Christ  to  be  unifying 
practises,  produced  by  their  varied  interpretation  a 
breach  between  the  Old  Chtirch  and  Protestants  and 
between  parties  among  the  Protestants.  Among  the 
leaders  of  the  Protestants  was  Philip  the  Magnani- 
mous, landgrave  of  Hesse  (see  Philip  of  Hesse), 
who  desired  to  see  unity  among  Protestants  upon 
the  Eucharist,  and  to  this  end  arranged  a  meeting 
in  his  castle  at  Marburg  between  Zwingli  and  Lu- 
ther (see  Mabburq,  Confebencb  of),  which  had 
one  ^cxkI  result.  Luther  discovered  that  he  and 
Zwingli  had  much  in  common.  AlthbUgh  the  terri- 
tory through  which  Zwingli  had  to  pass  on  his 
way  to  Marburg  was,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  miles,  friendly  to  Protestants,  yet  so  panic- 
stricken  were  Zwingli  and  all  his  friends  at  the 
possibility  of  encountering  membfeils  of  the  Old 
Church  on  their  own  ground  that  the  Reformer  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  doing  a  bold  thing  in  obejring 
the  summons  of  the  landc^ve.  He  left  Zurich  by 
stealth,  without  permission  of  the  government  and 
with  a  false  statement  to  his  wife  as  to  his  destina- 
tion, but  nothing  happened  to  him.  As  it  was 
thought  unwise  to  pit  him  directly  against  Luther, 
he  was  introduced  to  Melanchthon,  but  neverthe- 
less the  debate  was  between  the  (}erman  and  the 
Swiss  chief  reformers.  Both  sides  boasted  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  usual  interchange  of  disgraceful  epi- 
thets followed  the  debate  which  the  landgrave  hoped 
would  seal  their  union. 

After  his  return  to  Zurich  Zwingli  prosecuted  more 
vigorously  those  pohtical  schemes  which  were  in- 
t^ded  to  result  in  a  union  of  all  Protestants,  and 
also  of  states  which  were  not  Protestant,  against  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  and  the  pope,  in  the  interest  of 
rehgious  liberty.  The  time  Zwingli  gave  to  these 
negotiations  must  have  been  considerable,  for  he 
sought  to  unite  in  this  "  Christian  Burgher  Rights," 
as  he  called  his  league,  bodies  as  widely  scattered 
as  France  and  the  Repubhc  of  Venice.  What  might 
have  come  of  this  scheme  if  his  life  had  been  longer 
continued  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say,  but  in 
1530  he  saw  the  making  of  the  Schmalkald  Lea^e, 
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which  shut  off  Lutheran  membership  in  the  Chris- 
tian Burgher  Bights,  and  the  final  r^usal  of  France 
and  Venice  to  enter.    Inside  of  Swit- 

9.  XJnsuc-  zerland  Zwingli's  schemes  for  relig- 
cessful  ious  liberty  were  equally  unsuccessful, 
Plans      since   the   Five   Forest  Cantons,  i.e., 

against  the  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unter- 
Hapsbo^s  walden,  Luzem,  and  Zug,  all  ad- 
and  the  joining  Zurich,  refused  to  allow  the 
Pope.  preaching  of  the  Beformed  faith  within 
their  borders.  War  actually  broke  out ; 
but  at  Kappel,  ten  miles  south  of  Zurich,  where  the 
opposing  armies  were  about  to  come  to  blows, 
a  hasty  and  ill-considered  peace  was  patched 
up.  The  Forest  Cantons  refused  to  ratify  the  ac- 
tion of  their  representatives,  and  so  the  bill  for  the 
war  was  left  unpaid  by  them,  and  the  gospel  preach- 
ers were  stiU  excluded  from  their  territories.  Zwingli 
saw  clearly  that  such  a  peace  was  transitory,  but 
though  he  wished  that  the  cantons  might  be  forced 
to  keep  the  promises  they  had  made,  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  have  them  forced  by  the  cruel  measures  which 
the  Protestant  cantons  adopted,  namely,  by  pre- 
venting the  Forest  Cantons  from  buying  necessary 
things,  especially  salt,  by  blocking  their  entrance 
into  the  lower  levels  where  alone  these  things  could 
be  obtained. 

On  June  30,  1530,  the  famous  Diet  of  Augsburg 
convened.  To  it  Zwingli  sent  a  brief  confession  of 
faith  and  tried,  probably  unsuccessfully,  to  get  it 
into  the  emperor's  hands.  It  was  a  personal  con- 
fession, but  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents 
of  the  Beformation.  In  it  he  thus  expresses  himself 
respecting  the  Eucharist:  "  I  believe  that  in  the 
holy  Eucharist — i.e.,  the  supper  of  thanksgiving — 
the  true  body  of  Christ  is  present  by 

10.  Diet  of  the  contemplation  of  faith;  i.e.,  that 
Augsburg  they  who  thank  the  Lord  for  the  kind- 
and  Work  ness  conferred  on  us  in  his  Son  acknowl- 
in  Zurich,  edge  that  he  assumed  true  flesh,  in  it 

truly  suffered,  truly  washed  away  oiu* 
sins  in  his  own  blood;  and  thus  everything  done  by 
Christ  becomes  present  to  them  by  the  contempli^ 
tion  of  faith.  But  that  the  body  of  Christ  in  essence 
and  really — ^i.e.,  the  natural  body  itself — ^ia  either 
present  in  the  supper  or  masticated  with  our  mouth 
or  teeth,  as  the  papists  and  some  who  long  for  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt  assert,  we  not  only  deny,  but 
firmly  maintain  is  an  error  opposed  to  God's  Word." 
Zwingli  played  a  prominent  part  in  Protestantism 
and  made  Zurich  a  prominent  place.  His  educa- 
tional work  was  important.  He  was  a  bom  teacher, 
and  when  at  Glarus  had  pupils,  some  of  whose  let- 
ters have  been  preserved  and  show  how  well  he  had 
taught  them.  His  little  book  which  was  his  present 
to  his  stepson  reveals  the  wise  pedagogue,  and  so,  as 
soon  as  his  other  engagements  permitted,  he  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  rector  of  the  Carolinum,  the 
school  of  the  Great  Minster  in  Zurich  (1525),  and 
did  much  to  improve  the  curriculum,  berades  teach- 
ing there  in  the  religious  department.  But  not  edu- 
cation and  instruction  alone  claimed  his  attention. 
He  was  the  great  man  of  Zurich,  and  was  consulted 
on  every  topic  by  everybody  from  the  chief  magis- 
trate to  the  lowliest  citizen.  His  correspondence 
often  compelled  him  to  toil  late  into  the  n^t  after 


the  crowded  days,  and  there  came  from  his  pen  & 
stream  of  treatises,  in  Latin  when  he  sought  tb 
widest  public,  or  in  German  when  he  had  his  ovi 
nation  more  in  view.  These  treatises  were  some- 
times hastily  written  and  are  often  of  little  preset  j 
interest,  but  most  of  them  are  still  worthy  of  read- 
ing. They  are  polemical,  as  those  in  exchange  vitk 
Luther's  on  the  Eucharist;  expository  of  his  posi- 
tion on  theology  in  general  or  uix>n  particukr 
points;  practical,  giving  guidance  to  the  preachen 
about  him  how  to  preach  the  Gospiel;  or  patnotir, 
noble  utterances  against  war  and  ^e  mercezuiy 
service.  These  writings  show  the  broad-mindedness 
of  Zwingli,  and  give  ground  for  the  claim  that  if  k 
were  living  to-day  he  would  be  in  all  respects  a 
modem  man. 

But  this  life  of  strenuous  endeavor  in  so  zdast 
directions  was  drawing  to  its  close,  not  throu^  the 
weakening  of  its  bodily  powers,  not  because  under 
a  strain  the  brain  had  given  way,  but  because  the 
fratricidal  strife  which  had  been  temporarily  avoided 
broke  out  again.  On  May  15,  1531, 
xz.  Civil  the  cantons  which  had  accepted  the 
War,  and  Beformation  assembled,  and  leanmnf 
Death  of  that  the  Forest  Cantons,  which  wm 
Zwingli.  strongly  Boman  Catholic,  had  flatlT 
refused  to  keep  the  treaty  which  \hes 
had  signed  through  their  representatives  the  year 
before,  resolved  to  bring  them  to  terms  by  p^^- 
venting  them  from  crossing  thdr  borders,  as  thpj 
would  have  to  do  if  they  would  purchase  wheat,  salt. 
iron,  steel,  and  other  necessary  things-  It  was  a 
crud  measure,  as  already  said,  and  Zurich  resisted  it, 
but  was  outvoted.  As  soon  as  this  edict  came  to 
execution,  it  brought  the  Forest  Cantons  to  war- 
like preparation,  and  since  Zurich  lay  directly  in 
their  path  as  they  descended  from  the  mountain^^. 
they  attacked  it  first.  On  Oct.  9,  1531,  their  troops 
crossed  the  Zurich  border,  which  was  only  twelve 
miles  from  the  city,  and  the  news  reached  there 
that  evening.  Strangely  enough,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  apprehension  that  war  was  so  near. 
and,  consequently,  there  was  no  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  it.  It  was  a  mob  rather  than  a  little  anny 
of  the  famous  Swiss  soldiers  which  rushed  out  ot 
the  city.  Their  objective  was  Kappel,  and  there 
they  were  joined  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  Oct.  11. 
1531,  by  the  main  army.  \^th  it  was  Zwingli. 
dressed  in  armor,  it  is  true,  though  he  was  a  non- 
combatant,  but  he  staid  in  the  rear  of  the  battle,  and 
was  there  because  he  was  the  chief  pastor  of  Zurich. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Zurich  would  be 
overthrown.  She  had  only  2,700  men  against  8,000 
and  they  were  very  badly  led.  Overwhelmed,  it 
took  only  a  short  time  to  be  almost  annihilated, 
and  the  battle  of  Kappel  was  a  repetition  of  Flodden 
Field  (Sept.  9,  1513).  Five  himdred  Zurichers  were 
slain,  among  them  representatives  of  every  prom- 
inent family  in  the  city.  But  the  greatest  of  them 
was  Zwingli.  Woimded  first  by  a  spear,  and  then 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  stone,  he  was  put  out  of  his 
misery  by  a  sword  thrust.  He  lay  unrecognised  for 
awhile,  but  when  it  became  known  that  the  corpse 
was  that  of  Zwingli,  it  was  treated  with  ever>'  in- 
dignity because  he  was  held  to  be  the  author  of  th^* 
regulations  which  had  brought  on  the  war,  which 
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was  not  true,  and  also  as  the  leader  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  was  true.  The  body  was  given  over  to 
the  >if^ngmftn^  who  quartered  it  as  if  it  had  been  that 
of  a  traitor,  and  then  burned  it,  as  if  that  of  a  here- 
tic. The  war  ended  in  a  treaty  which  was,  of 
course,  favorable  to  the  Forest  Cantons,  though  not 
so  harsh  as  might  have  been  expected.  But  all 
Zwingli's  plans  for  a  league  of  princes,  cantons,  and 
cities  against  pope  and  emperor,  and  all  his  hopes 
of  providing  the  Old  Church  cantons  with  Reformed 
Church  missionaries  were  forever  ended.  Much 
that  he  stood  for  in  church  practise  and  in  theolc^y 
did  not  long  outlive  him.  Music  was  restored  to  the 
churches  (1598)  and  his  eucharistic  views  were  su- 
perseded among  the  Reformed  by  those  of  Calvin. 
Yet,  as  he  becomes  better  known,  his  clear-headed- 
ness, his  independence,  and  his  progressiveness  will 
gain  him  increasing  fame,  and  men  will  put  him 
beside  Luther  as  a  leader  of  the  Protestant  host. 

IL  Theological  System:*    It  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  controversy  what  is  to  be  considered 
the  determinative  element  of  Zwingli's  theological 
system.    Is  it  the  religious  interest  of  the  Christian 
in  salvation,  or,  more  precisely,  his  faith  in  his  elec- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  central  point  in  his  re- 
ligious life,  as  E.  Zeller  supposes?   And,  in  this  case, 
is  it  the  doctrine  of  election,  not  as  a  theoretical 
proposition,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  election,  which  forms  the  ultimate  back- 
ground of  his  religions  convictions,  the 
z.  Theories  foundation  and  the  center  of  his  doc- 
of  Zeller    trine?    Or,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
and        Zwingli  lay  down  as  the  determinative 
Sigwart    standard  of  all  other  theological  prop- 
ositions the  idea  of  God,  conceived  in 
a  deterministic  way,  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  all- 
embracing  activity  of  God,  who  is  the  'lighest  Good, 
absolute  Being,  and  Essence  and  Life  of  all  things? 
In  this  case  is  the  determinative  element  of  the  sys- 
tem a  theological  (i.e.,  a  philosophical),  an  objective 
one,  in  short,  a  principle  which  could  be  "  main- 
tained even  without  the  Scriptures,"  as  C.  Sigwart 
declares?    Both  of  these  main  suppositions  place  an 
undue  emphasis  upon  single  elements  of  the  case, 
although  they  are  characteristic  elements,  and  both 
theories  are,  therefore,  to  be  decidedly  rejected. 

To  Sigwart's  conception  it  may  be  objected  that 
the  idea  of  God,  however  great  the  consistency  with 
which  it  is  employed  in  Zwingli's  doctrinal  struc- 
ture, is,  nevertheless,  not  its  determinative  element 
at  all — at  least  not  after  such  a  manner  as  to  fur- 
nish the  explanation  of  every  individual  element, 
or  of  the  whole  tenor  of  the  system,  of  its  radical 
and  thoroughly  practical  tendency.    Certainly  it 
is  not  correct  to  estimate  Zwingli's 
2.  Critidsmidea  of  God  as  a  speculative  and  a 
of  Sigwart's  priori  idea,  and  to  designate  Pico  della 
Theory.     Mirandola  (q.v.)  as  the  soiu*ce  of  the 
same  (cf.  Usteri,  TSK,  1885,  iv.  625 
sqq.).     For,  however  siuprizing  an  influence  Pico 
has  exercised  upon  many  of  Zwingli's  theoretical 
expositions,  there  is  to  be  found  in  that  writer  not 

*  Thii  aeetion  on  Zwingli't  theology  is  trandated  by  Frank 
Hugh  Foster  from  Egli's  article  in  Hauek-Hersog  RE,  zxi. 
774-816.  The  references  are  necessarily  to  the  Schuler  and 
Scbulthess  edition. 


only  no  doctrine  of  faith,  but,  in  the  definiteness 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Zwingli,  not  even  a  doo- 
trine  of  providence  and  election.  Zwingli  himself 
also  explicitly  testifies  that  he  was  led  to  the  quite 
peculiar  doctrine  of  election  which  he  teaches  by 
the  Scriptures  (Werke,  ed.  Schuler  and  Schulthess, 
iv.  113,  8  voIb.,  Zurich,  1828-42),  that  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  the  consequence  of  speculative  premises. 
Besides,  it  is  a  frequently  recurring  proposition  of 
Zwingli's  that  we  are  concerned  in  religious  knowl- 
edge not  with  the  productions  of  the  natural,  blind 
reason,  but  with  facts  of  experience  wrought  by 
God,  with  immediate  illumination  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  (iii.  130,  162,  167,  72;  i.  208,  212,  and  70, 
often). 

Again,  ZeUer's  development  of  the  doctrinal  sys- 
tem of  Zwingli  from  the  consciousness  of  election 
does  not  touch  its  real  center.  We  are  rather,  if  we 
are  seeking  the  decisive  source,  to  select  in  a  more 
general  way  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  faith.  Faith, 
which  is  the  direct  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
man,  is  itself  the  real  life  in  God,  the  real  unity  with 
him,  the  "  conclusion  of  all  religion  "  (iii.  640);  it 
embraces  the  entire  religious  relation 
3.  Criticism  of  the  man,  the  definite  attitude 
of  Zeller'8  wrought  in  him  by  God  himself.    With 

Theory,  this,  consequently,  is  inmiediately 
given  the  unconditioned  certainty  of 
salvation;  it  is  salvation  made  objectively  real 
and  ''  conscious  "  (ii.  1,  pp.  369,  283;  i.  269,  277; 
iii.  230,  and  often).  Accordingly,  the  conclusion 
which  Zwingli  draws  can  not  be  ijiis:  "  I  am  elect, 
therefore  I  must  be  saved;  and  without  this  elec- 
tion, resting  upon  the  etenial  purpose  of  God,  my 
consciousness  of  salvation  would  lack  its  indubitable 
certainty  ";  but,  on  the  contrary:  ''  I  know  that  I 
am  in  possession  of  a  God-wrou^t  faith  and  of  the 
salvation  which  is  involved  in  this:  consequently 
I  must  be  elect."  He  who  believes  ''  is  already  cer- 
tain that  he  is  elected  of  God  "  (iv.  8);  ''  he  who  is 
covered  by  the  shield  of  faith  knows  that  he  is 
elected  of  God  by  the  very  basis  and  firmness  of  his 
faith  **  (iv.  122).  It  is  an  immediate  consequence 
of  this  that  the  consciousness  of  election,  which  is, 
in  any  case,  a  derived  and  never  an  independent 
consciousness,  is,  by  its  very  origin,  not  so  much  the 
chief  object  of  faith  as  it  is  the  most  important 
(though  not,  of  course,  exclusive)  contents  of  faith; 
and,  consequently,  it  follows  that  the  doctrine  of 
election  can  not  properly  serve  as  the  fundamental 
doctrine  in  which  the  original  form  of  the  rehgious 
consciousness  expresses  itself.  It  is  only  afterward, 
when  the  reflective  faculty  makes  the  relation  an 
object  of  consideration  (i.e.,  in  the  system  of  doc- 
trine), that  election  comes  to  stand  above  and  be- 
fore faith;  or,  as  Zeller  himself  says,  the  doctrine 
of  providence  and  election  is  the  product  of  the 
unconditioned  certainty  of  faith.  "  It  is  evident 
that  those  who  believe  know  that  they  have  been 
elected;  for  those  who  beUeve  have  been  elected. 
Election,  therefore,  precedes  faith"  (iv.  123-127, 
iii.  426).  Faith  is  "  the  fruit  and  present  pledge  of 
election,  so  that  he  who  has  faith  already  knows  that 
he  has  been  elected,  which  aforetime  he  did  not 
know  when  he  had  not  yet  come  to  the  fulness  of 
faith,  even  though  he  was  no  less  elect  in  the  right 
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of  God  before  faith  was  given  him  as  after  '*  (iii. 
676). 

When  Zwingli  began  the  Reformation,  hia  relig- 
iouB  oonaciousnees  had  eaaentially  oome  to  definite 
results  in  every  direction.  He  rejected  the  many 
forms  of  intervention  between  the  soul  and  God 
with  which  Roman  Catholicism  abounds,  these 
broken  cisterns  in  which  he  found  no  water,  this 
suspension  of  the  immediate  relation  of  the  soul  to 
God,  arising  from  the  obscuration  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  God,  and  pressed  his  way  on 
through  all  obstacles  to  God,  to  God  himself.  In 
God  he  is  at  peace  and  rest,  God  is  the  Sabbath  of 
his  soul,  God  his  One  and  his  All,  God  the  incom- 
parable and  highest  Good,  the  only  exclumve  orig- 
inator and  bestower  of  salvation;  his  hold  on  God 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  let  go,  to  God,  whose  in- 
strument he  is,  he  surrenders  himself 
4.  Direct  without  condition.  God  is,  therefore, 
Relation  of  most  truly  the  object  of  faith,  for  to 
the  Human  believe  is  nothing  else  than  to  trust  in 
Soul  to  God  alone,  to  have  God;  and  all  the 
God.  rest  that  belongs  to  the  Christian  faith 
— even  Christ  and  redemption  through 
him,  even  the  word  of  God  and  the  means  of  grace 
in  the  Christian  Chureh  not  excepted — stands  in  an 
auxiliary  capacity  to  the  immediate  and  exclusive 
relation  in  which  the  Christian  stands  to  God.  The 
entire  safety  of  the  soul  is  in  intimately  trusting 
in  God,  and  this  is  the  faith  that  ever3rthing  has  its 
existence  only  through  God.  Salvation  can  be 
founded  upon  God  alone,  upon  the  grace  of  God, 
the  Mediator  and  Siuety  of  which  is  Christ,  upon 
the  operations  of  divine  grace  in  man  and  for  man, 
that  is,  upon  nothing  which  is  human,  nothing  ex- 
ternal, nothing  finite.  AU  trust  whose  center  is  not 
God,  rests  upon  unfaith  and  is  idolatry,  while  the 
greater  the  faith  in  God  who  controls  all  things,  the 
greater  is  God  in  man,  the  eternal  unchangeable 
power  of  all  good.  So  Zwingli  expresses  himself 
from  the  beginning  in  innumerable  passages, 
whether  he  is  carrying  on  a  polemic  against  the 
features  of  Roman  Catholicism  by  which  it  made 
religion  an  external  thing,  or  is  quietly  developing 
the  essence  of  piety.  The  Christian,  reconciled  and 
united  with  God  through  Christ,  laid  hold  of  and 
directed  by  his  Spirit,  is  perfectly  conscious  of  his 
personal  salvation;  and,  if  we  ask  how  he  has  ar- 
rived at  this  peace  in  God,  which  is  one  almost  mys- 
tical, and  yet  one  full  of  impelling  power,  and  if  we 
inquire  how  he  has  reached  this  fundamental  trait 
of  his  religious  life,  which  also  controls  his  theology, 
there  is  no  other  answer  than  this:  it  was  the  study 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  epistles  of 
Paul  and  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  or,  rather,  it  was 
the  drawing  of  God  through  his  Spirit,  which,  by 
means  of  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  led  him  to  it. 
Zwingh  had  accepted,  in  part  before  and  in  part 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
number  of  other  elements  of  culture  which  belonged 
both  to  classic  heathenism  and  to  the  later  science 
developed  in  the  Christian  church.  He  had  busied 
himself  to  a  considerable  degree  with  the  Stoic 
Seneca,  with  the  deterministic  and  anti-Pelagian 
Augustine,  and  especially  with  the  modem  Platonist, 
Pico.    Under  their  influence,  as  well  as  under  that 


of  the  widely  accepted  views  which  acoompanied 

humanism,  he  had  formed  a  general  theory  of  the 

universe  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 

5.  Pbllo-    fine  in  detail.     The  conceptions  and 
sopfaical    the  general  views  and  points  of  depar- 

Elements   ture  which  he  had  gained  from  these 
of  ZwingU's  writers  may  have  already  exerdaed 

Theology,  more  or  less  influence  upon  his  isoncep- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  and  upon  the 
tendency  of  his  religious  life.  When,  then,  prac- 
tical needs  gradually  led  to  the  demand  that  he 
should  summarise  Christian  doctrine  in  a  connected 
system,  as  an  organic  whole,  he  employed  for  the 
dogmatic  development  and  proof  of  the  truths  of 
the  Scriptures  the  scientific  principles  which  had 
become  familiar  to  him  from  other  sources,  com- 
bining their  various  elements  after  a  fashion  of  his 
own,  as  is,  of  course,  always  the  case  in  the  format 
tion  and  development  of  a  system.  His  philosoph- 
ical conceptions  and  speculative  ideas,  so  far  as  they 
appeared  to  be  applicable,  gave  the  form  in  which 
he  set  forth  the  substance  of  his  religious  conscious- 
nees,  which  had  been  developed,  so  far  as  its  specific 
contents  were  concerned,  imder  the  influence  of  the 
Scriptures.  If  one  should  object  that,  according  to 
this,  the  dogmatic  formulation  would  oome  to  sus- 
tain a  rather  mechanical  relation  to  its  religious 
contents,  we  should  maintain  in  reply  that  ever}-- 
where  in  Zwingli  the  impelling  religious  interest  and 
the  theological  exposition  are  carefully  separated, 
as  will  be  seen  as  soon  as  one  compares  his  reforma- 
tory and  practical  writings  with  his  system.  Cer- 
tainly, among  the  methods  of  viewing  such  subjects 
and  the  definitions  which  were  familiar  to  him,  he 
has  incorporated  in  his  system  precisely  those  which 
corresponded  most  to  his  ruling  convictions.  And 
although  he  has  produced  no  detailed  development 
of  the  whole  system,  and  has  written  no  "  Institut-es 
of  the  Christian  Religion,"  he  has,  nevertheless,  set 
forth  the  body  of  Christian  doctrine  from  premises 
of  his  own  with  a  logical  sequence  which  is  worthy  of 
aU  recognition.  Though  he  is  sometimes  indefinite 
and  often  incomplete,  he  has  succeeded  in  sketching 
the  firm  outlines  of  tiie  great  principles  of  theology 
within  which  the  diverging  tendencies  of  the  Re- 
formed Chureh  and  its  doctrinal  development  have 
moved  in  subsequent  times.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  given  a 
very  different  aspect  to  the  dogmatic  formulation 
of  his  doctrinal  conceptions  if  he  had  had,  for  in- 
stance, the  more  advanced  scientific  ideas  of  the 
present  at  his  disposal.  While  the  religious  sub- 
stance of  his  doctrine  would  have  essentially  varied 
from  that  to  be  found  in  his  present  writings  in 
scarcely  a  single  important  point,  we  should  have 
certainly  found  a  more  carefully  formulated  con- 
cept of  God,  an  anthropology  quite  different  from 
his  present  abstract  and  dualistic  one,  a  deeper  doc- 
trine of  sin,  a  less  mechanical  Christology  and  one 
determined  by  the  doctrine  of  God  and  of  the  essence 
of  man,  and,  in  general,  a  more  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  the  antitheses  between  the  absolute  and  the 
finite  causality,  between  determinism  and  freedom, 
between  spirit  and  body. 

Zwingli  takes  his  theological  standpoint  essen- 
tially in  the  concrete  reality  of  Christian  experience 
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(so  far  as  this  is  reflected  in  his  oonsdousness,  in 
oonsequence  of  his  own  religious  life)  and  in  the  real 
life  in  and  with  God,  in  which  he  has  oome  to  see 
that  the  essence  of  religion  lies.  He  feels  an  inter- 
est in  every  doctrine  in  precisely  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  the  expression  of  such  relations  as 
6.  Rigid    appear  to  be  decisive  for  the  life  of 

Practicality  faith  that  men  actually  experience. 

and  Exclu-  Everything,  on  the  contrary,  which 
don  of  does  not  touch  the  immediate  present, 
Speculation,  or  touches  it  only  remotely,  which  does 
not  have  to  do  with  the  actual  relation 
of  God  to  man  and  of  man  to  him,  which  belongs  in 
the  region  of  the  merely  transcendent,  and,  conse- 
quently, can  not  be  the  object  of  experience,  he 
places,  even  in  doctrine,  far  in  the  backgroimd. 
The  being  of  God  as  such,  God  in  his  premimdane 
self-existent  being,  does  not  disturb  him;  the  trini- 
tarian  definitions  of  the  church  doctrine,  with  the 
ontological  hjrpostatization  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  he  cites  only  in  a  formal  way,  and  certainly 
betrays,  while  he  does  this,  an  undeniable  tendency 
to  Unitarianism  (iii.  179,  ii.  1,  p.  208} ;  the  doctrine 
of  creation,  the  angels,  the  miracles,  the  ''  state  of 
integrity,^'  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
Fall,  and  that  as  to  the  method  in  which  the  sinful 
tendency  of  our  nature  is  transmitted,  the  interces- 
sion and  the  royal  office  of  Christ,  the  beginning  of 
the  new  life  in  conversion,  the  distinguishable  ele- 
ments of  the  life  in  the  world  to  come,  and  the  con- 
dition after  the  final  judgment  do  not  fix  his  atten- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  decisive  weight  in  the 
doctrine  of  God  falls  upon  the  active  presence  of 
God  in  his  entire  creation,  upon  the  self-communi- 
cation of  God  to  man  and  mediately,  through  man, 
to  the  world,  and,  consequently,  upon  providence 
as  the  ''  present  operation  of  Gkxi,"  the  absolute 
activity  of  God  as  the  unity  of  his  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness;  while  in  the  doctrine  of  the  provision 
of  salvation  and  the  realisation  of  salvation  this 
stress  falls  upon  the  impartation  and  the  indwelling 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  union  with  God  pro- 
duced thereby,  and  upon  salvation  conferred  by 
faith  as  a  present  possession.  Even  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternal  decree  of  election  (in  antithesis  to  which 
nothing  but  the  stubborn  fact  drives  him  to  the 
affirmation  of  reprobation)  is  employed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  concrete  religious  consciousness; 
it  aims  at  the  establishment  of  faith  which  is,  to  be 
sure,  the  product  of  the  divine  causality,  although 
this  faith  does  not  in  this  world  correspond  to  its 
ideal  in  any  respect. 

If  we  add  to  this  that  religion  has  for  its  central 
point  not  so  much  the  atonement  as  liberation  from 
evil,  viz.,  redemption;  that  the  significance  of  Christ 
Is  found  less  in  his  merit  than  in  his  example,  to 
which  we  are  boimd;  that  the  specific  principle  of 
redemption  is  found,  not  so  much  in  Christ  as  in  the 
freely  ruling  and  guiding  Holy  Spirit;  that  faith 
appears  to  be,  not  so  much  the  organ  of  receptivity, 
as  itself  a  spontaneity,  a  God-filled  motive  force, 
and  an  "  effectual  power  and  unwearing  activity  ** 
which  exhibit  their  result  in  the  ftdfilment  of  the 
will  of  God;  that  the  struggle  for  moral  perfection, 
for  a  righteousness  which  is  not  merely  imputed  but 
real,  and  the  active  battle  which  this  demands  be- 
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tween  the  flesh  and   spirit,  controls  the  religious 
life,  even  in  the  development  of  doctrine,  more,  and 
disproportionately  more,  than  the  need 
7.  Centered  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  justifica- 
in  Christian  tion  (which  are  already  always  assured 
Conscious-  in  God);  that,  side  by  side  with  the 
ness  and    gospel,  the  law  also  has  its  place  as 
Experience  revelation  for  the  impartation  of  the  re- 
of  Sancti-  deeming  grace  of  God  to  man;  that 
flcation.     the  deepest    motive    for    repentance 
is    recognised    as    consisting    in    the 
knowledge  of  the  grace  of  God  which  the  Gos- 
pel brings;  and  that,  finally,  the  ethical  standard 
of    Christ    is    applied    alike    both    to    the    indi- 
vidual person  and  to  all  the  organizations  which 
unite  to  form  human  society,  we  may  venture  to  ask 
whether  we  may  not  apply  to  Zwingli,  when  we 
confine  oiurselves  to  the  essential  substance  of  his 
doctrine,  what  has  elsewhere  been  maintained  as 
universally  true  of  the  Reformed  theology — ^that  it 
is,  in  general,  that  presentation  of  evangelical  truth 
which  describes  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  and  upon  the  high  level  and 
under  the  definite  forms  of  the  experience  of  sanc- 
tification  (M.  Schneckenburger,  Vergleichende  Dar^ 
steUung  dea  liUherischen  und  rrformierten  Lehrbeffriffa, 
ed.  E.  GOder,  p.  xxxvi.  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1855). 

BnuoORAPHT:  The  deflnitive  edition  of  Zwingli'e  works  hmm 
been  Appearing  since  1904  under  thie  title:  HMldreidi 
ZwinglU  $amtlieh€  Werk9  unUr  MUwirkung  dn  ZwingU" 
VerHn9  in  ZUrieh.  Volume  L  goee  down  to  the  Pint 
Zurich  Disputation,  1628,  and  was  published  in  Berlin  by 
C.  A.  Sehwetschke  und  Sohn.  Volume  ii.  begins  with 
Zwini^i's  exposition  and  defense  of  the  forty-nine  articles 
he  had  drawn  up  for  the  first  Zurich  disputation,  which 
was  originally  published  July  14,  1628,  and  goes  down  to 
Zwini^i's  "  Advice  respecting  the  Mass  and  the  use  of 
Pictures  in  the  Churches,"  and  was  published  in  1908  in 
Leipsic  by  Veilag  von  M.  Heinsius  Nachfolger.  The 
editors  of  both  vcdumes  were  EmO  Egli  and  Georg  Uns- 
ler.  Egli  died  Dec  81,  1908.  Walther  KOhler,  his  suc- 
cessor in  Zurich  University,  was  called  in  to  take  his  place 
upon  the  edition.  It  was  decided  to  begin  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Zwin^i  correspondence  as  volume  vii.,  so  it 
appeared  with  this  title-page:  Huldreich  ZwingliM  admP' 
lieh$  Wwk9  ufiUr  MUwirkung  dn  Zwingli-Verein9  in 
Zurich  h€rau»g9gd>en  won  Dr,  EmU  Eglif,  Prof999or  an  dtr 
UnitwBiUtt  in  Zurich,  D,  Dr,  Georg  FinaUr,  RdigionaUhrcr 
am  Grnnatium  in  Ba$el,  und  D.  Dr,  Walther  K6hUr,  PrO" 
fenor  an  der  UniwwitOt  in  ZUrieh,  Band  vii.,  Leipsic,  Ver- 
lag  von  M.  Heinsius  Nachfolger,  1911.  Volume  iiL  was 
begun  in  1911,  and  so  was  volume  viii.,  the  two  are  to  run 
in  parts  alternately.  But  as  it  will  be  several  sreara  be- 
fore this  edition  is  finiBhed  the  students  of  Zwingli  will 
frequently  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  edition  of  Schular 
and  Schulthess  (8  vdls.,  with  small  supplement,  Zurich, 
bey  Friedrieh  Schulthess,  1828-61).  In  this  edition  the 
Latin  works  are  separated  from  the  German  and  the 
arrangement  is  frequently  inconvenient,  whereas  in  the 
deflnitive  edition  thisra  is  no  such  separation  and  the  eon- 
tents  are  in  chronological  order.  Great  attention  has 
been  paid  in  the  new  edition  to  editorial  details  in  the 
way  of  special  historical  and  bibliographical  introduetions, 
minute  study  of  the  text,  especially  the  German  text  which 
is  furnished  with  a  ^oasary.  Many  new  letters  appear  In 
the  correspondence  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Egli, 
who  ransacked  every  place  likely  to  yield  them.  Both 
the  Latin  and  the  Gennan  treatises  are  annotated  in  a 
manner  very  superior  to  thatintheSehuler  and  Schulthess 
edition. 

Georg  Finsler,  ZwingU-BihUoorajkic.  VertdehniMt  d$r 
gcdruekUn  SchrifUn  won  und  Uber  Ulrich  Zwingli,  Zurich, 
C>x«a  Fussli.  1897,  gives  an  exhaustive  list  of  Zwingli 
literature  down  to  date,  continued  in  Zwingliana,  1902, 
No.  1— in  Zwingliana  attention  is  paid  to  this  literature. 
The  biographies  based  on  the  sources  and  the  resoltaata 
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of  yean  of  ipedal  studiM  and  thsrefore  not  aoon  to  be 
■uperMded  are  thoae:  (1)  Raget  Chrirtoffel:  HMldrtieh 
Zwingli.  Ltb^n  und  auMO^wMU  SehrifUn,  Elberfeld, 
1867,  Enc.  traaal.  by  John  Coehran,  Zwingli;  or,  tht  Ri§€ 
of  ih§  fUformoHon  in  Swiiurland,  Edinburgh,  1868  (an 
ezeellent  tranilation;  the  Mleetlona  given  by  Chriatoffel 
of  Zwin^i'a  writings  are,  however,  entirely  oniitted); 
(2)  Johann  Caspar  Moerikofer,  Ulrieh  Zwingli  naeh  den 
wkumUiehmi  QutlUn,  2  parts,  Letpsic,  1869;  (8)  Rudolf 
Staehelin,  Huldreieh  Zwingli.  SHn  Lett^n  und  Wirken, 
naeh  dtn  QuelUn  darguUlU,  2  vols..  Basal,  1897  (generally 
accepted  as  the  best).  In  Engli^  there  are  two  works 
of  high  grade:  (1)  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  Hnldreid^ 
Zwingli,  tiks  Reformer  of  German  SwUurland,  New  York, 
1901  (with  bibliographical  introduction;  2d  ed.,  revised 
1908;  like  Staehelin  Jackson  draws  directly  from  the  cor- 
respondence as  his  chief  source.  He  spent  four  years  on 
the  book  and  has  enriched  it  with  special  eontributiona 
from  John  Martin  Vincent  on  Switaerland  before  the 
Reformation  and  from  Frank  Hugh  Foster  on  Zwingii's 
theology).  (2)  Samuel  Simpoon,  Life  of  Ulrieh  Zwingli,  the 
Swiee  Pairioi  and  Refbrmer,  New  York,  1902  (more  popular 
than  Jackson's  bock  but  seholariy  and  independent). 

For  the  study  of  Zwingii's  theology  at  first  hand  there 
is  nothing  approaching  M,  Huldreieh  ZwinglVe  sdmml- 
Uehe  Sehriflen  im  Aueeuge,  2  vols.,  Zurich,  1819.  It  is 
the  work  of  Salomon  Voegelin,  and  presents  Zwingii's 
teachings  on  all  subjects  systematically  arranged  under 
appropriate  heads,  by  quoting  his  exact  language.  The 
only  edition  ieoesrible  to  Voegelin  was  that  of  1681. 


When  the  definitive  edition  is  finished  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  refer  these  quotations  to  it.  The  only  thorooch 
study  of  Zwini^i's  the<dogy  is  by  August  Baur,  ZwiMglie 
Theologie,  Ihr  Werden  und  ihr  Syatem,  2  vols.,  Hsile. 
188&-89  (gives  far  more  than  its  title  would  indicate). 

For  the  setting  of  the  life  of  Zwini^  see  the  contempcH 
rary  history  by  Heinrich  BulUnger.  who  was  Zwinsil'* 
successor,  Reformaiionegeediiehte,  3  voU.,  Frauenfeld, 
1888-40;  Efl^'s  Aeleneammlung  zur  GeeehichU  der  Zurehtr 
Reformation  in  den  Jahren  1519~SS,  Zurich,  1879;  &nd 
Johann  Strickler's  Atleneammiung  zur  Schwtizerisek^n 
ReformoHonegeaehiehte  in  den  Jahren  ISSl-St,  im  An~ 
eeiUuae  an  die  gleidueiHgen  eidgenoeeiedien  Abedtivie,  5 
vols.,  Zurich,  1878-84  (give  offidsl  reeords  and  cover 
much  ground). 

Emil  Egli  left  in  MS.  an  unfinished  Sehweizerieehe  lU- 
formaiione^eeehiehte,  upon  which  he  had  not  worked 
sfnee  1902,  and  the  first  volume  from  1619-25  was  edited 
and  carried  through  the  press  by  Georg  Finsler,  Zurich, 
1910.  For  all  questions  bearing  on  Zwingli  and  bis  times 
see  Zwingliana.  Mittheilungen  tur  Geeehiehie  Zwinglie  und 
der  Reformation.  Herauagegeben  eon  der  Vereinigung  fur 
daa  Zwinglimueeum  in  Ziirieh,  Zurich,  1897  sqq.,  published 
semiannually.  Many  of  the  German  treatises  wa« 
transferred  into  modem  Uterary  German  by  R.  ChristoffeL 
Jackson  in  his  Zwingli,  and  in  his  SeleeHone  from  Zwingli 
(Philadelphia,  1901),  edited  several  German  and  Latin 
translations,  and  has  announced  for  1912  the  first  volume  of 
a  tnmslation  of  the  Latin  works  and  of  the  COTrespondenee  of 
Zwingli,  together  with  aeleetions  from  his  German  works. 
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AMBRICAN  WALDBNSIAN  AID  SOCIETY: 

This  organixation,  having  its  headquarters  at  213 
West  Seyenty-«ixth  Street,  New  York  City,  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  May,  1906,  "  To  collect  funds  and  apply  the 
same  to  tbe  aid  of  the  Waldensian  Church  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere,  in  its  evangelistic,  institutional,  and 
educational  work,  .  .  .  and  to  arouse  and  maintain 
interest  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  work 
of  said  Church  and  otherwise  to  aid  the  said  Walden- 
sian Church."  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  twenty- 
four  directors,  twelve  of  whom  are  chosen  from  New 
York  City  and  vicinity  and  twelve  from  the  various 
sections  where  branches  are  located. 

The  organisation  has  now  twenty-five  branch 
societies  in  the  various  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  affiliated  with  it,  and  twenty-two 
circles  throughout  the  ooimtry,  which  are  aidhig  in 
the  work  and  will  become  legalised  branches  of  the 
national  organisation. 

The  funds  raiaed  by  the  society  pay  the  salaries 
of  many  of  the  Protestant  pastors  in  Italy  and  aid 
in  the  construction  of  churches  and  schoolhouses. 
The  prinutfy  training  of  the  Italian  in  the  ways  and 
customs  of  this  country  has  a  very  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  Italian  immigrants  coming  to  our  shores. 
Through  the  Waldenses  about  100  Protestant  Ital- 
ian churches  have  been  founded  in  America.  The 
American  Waldensian  Aid  Society  is  helping  to  sup- 
port this  reflex  mission,  and  a  bureau  to  care  for  the 
religious  welfare  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  Ital- 
ian Protestants  is  now  in  contemplation  as  a  depart- 
ment of  this  organisation. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  a  similar  organisation 
with  Uke  purposes,  which  publishes  as  its  organ  A 
Voice  from  Italy,  a  periodical  under  the  editorship 
of  Rev.  James  Gibson. 

BARNUMy  HERMAN  NORTON:  Congregi^ 
tionalist;  b.  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Deo.  5,  1826;  d.  at 
Harput  (60  m.  n.n.w.  of  Diarbekr),  Turkish  Ar- 
menia, May  20, 1910.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst 
(B.A.,  1852)  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
(1855),  and  after  being  missionary-at-large  in  Ver- 
mont in  1855-56  and  traveling  for  a  year  (1857-58) 
became  connected  with  the  American  Board  of 
ConmiissionerB  for  Foreign  Missions,  with  which  he 
remained  until  his  death.  His  main  activity,  apart 
from  his  general  missionary  duties,  was  teaching  in 
Harput  Theological  Seminary  and  in  Euphrates 
College,  in  the  same  dty,  and  it  was  due  in  great 
measure  to  his  firm  attitude  diuring  the  threatened 
Turkish  massacres  of  Nov.,  1895,  that  no  actual 
harm  came  to  the  Armenians  of  Harput. 

BECKWITH,  JOHN  CHARLBS:   English  sol- 
dier and  missionary  to  the  Waldenses  (q.v.);  b.  at 
Nova  Sootia,  Oct.  2,  1789;  d.  at  his  villa. 


La  Torre,  in  the  Piedmont  valleys,  July  10,  1862. 
He  served  in  Denmark,  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  but  at  Waterloo  he  lost  a  leg, 
and,  although  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  was  de- 
barred from  active  service,  retiring  in  1820  on  half 
pay.  In  1827  he  chanced  to  look  into  a  book  on  the 
Waldenses,  and  became  so  interested  in  them  that 
he  removed  to  Italy  and  took  the  villa  in  which  he 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  two  en- 
deavors were  to  raise  the  educational  standard  of 
the  Waldenses  and  to  revive  their  uncompromising 
Protestantism,  and  to  him  is  due  the  foundation  of 
no  less  than  120  schools  throughout  the  valleys  of 
the  Piedmont.  In  recognition  of  his  services  Charles 
Albert  of  Sardinia  created  him  a  knight  of  St. 
Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus  in  1848,  two  years  after  he 
had  been  promoted  major-general  in  the  English 
service.  His  memory  is  still  held  in  deep  respect  by 
the  people  whose  condition  he  so  successfully  sought 
to  elevate. 
Bzbuogbapht:    J.  P.  Meffle,  Gtntnd  Bsekwiik:    Hi§  IAS* 

and  Laboun  among  the  Waldtnan  of  Pi§dm4nU,  London, 

1878;  DNB,  Iv.  89-90. 

BERGSON,  HBNRI-LOUIS:  French  philoso- 
pher; b.  in  Paris  Oct.  18, 1859.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Lycte  Condorcet  and  the  £cole  normale  su- 
pdrieiu^  (litt.D.,  1889),  and  was  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  lyoeums  of  Angers  (1881-83)  and  of 
Clermont  (1883-88),  also  conducting  courses  in  the 
university  of  the  latter  city.  He  was  then  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  CoUdge  Rollin  (1888-89)  and  the  Lycte 
Henri  IV.  (188^-97),  and  a  lecturer  at  the  Boole 
normale  sup^rieure  (1897-1900).  Since  1900  he 
has  been  professor  of  modem  philosophy  at  the  (Ik>l- 
Idge  de  fVance,  in  1901  being  elected  a  member  of 
the  Acad^mie  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques.  In 
his  teaching  he  belongs  to  the  idealistic  school,  and 
he  maintains  that  life  can  be  acooimted  for  only  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a  mysterious  superconsciousness. 
In  man  alone  is  consciousness  able  to  overcome  the 
limitations  imposed  by  matter,  and  this  fact  not  only 
explains  the  essential  freedom  of  the  human  mind, 
but  also  gives  ground  for  a  scientific  basis  of  belief 
in  immortality.  He  thus  opposes  strongly  the  ma- 
terialistic philosophy  and  the  crasser  forms  of  the 
theory  of  evolution,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the 
vagueness  of  extreme  idealism  of  the  older  type. 

The  principal  writings  of  Berigaon  are  ExtraiU  de 
Luerice  (Paris,  1884);  Eaeai  star  lee  donnSee  immS- 
diaUe  de  la  conscience  (1889,  2d  ed.,  1898;  Eng. 
transl.  by  F.  L.  PogBon,  Time  and  Free  Will,  Lon- 
don, 1910);  Quid  ArisMdee  de  loco  senserit  (1890); 
Maiih-e  et  m^moire  (1896;  Eng.  transl.  by  N.  M. 
Paul  and  W.  S.  Palmer,  MaUer  and  Memory,  New 
York,  1911);  Le  Rire;  Eeeai  star  la  eignificaion  du 
eomique  (1900;  Eng.  transl..  Laughter;  an  Essay  on 
the  Meaning  of  the  Comic,  New  York,  1911);  and 
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V&vclutUm  crkUriee  (1007;  Eng.  traofil.  by  A.  Mit- 
chell, Creative  EvoltUion,  New  York,  1911). 

Bxbuoobaphy:  J.  Solomon,  Btrgton,  Edinburgh,  1911;  W. 
Dttrbui,  "  The  PhUotophy  of  Henri  Bersion,"  in  Homi- 
M«e  R€9iw,  bdii  (1912),  20-28. 

BOSSERT,  GUSTAV:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at 
T&bingen  (a  village  near  Rottweil,  30  m.  b.w.  of 
Ttlbingen)  Oct.  21, 1841.  After  being  vicar  at  Dtlir- 
menx,  MUhlacker  (1864-67),  during  which  time  he 
made  a  tour  of  northern  Gennany,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium, he  taught  Hebrew  at  the  gymnasium  of  Heil- 
bronn  and  religion  in  the  Ober-Realschule  in  the  same 
town  until  1860.  From  that  year  until  1888  he  was 
pastor  in  Bachlingen,  near  Langenburg,  being  also 
editor  of  the  Zeiiackrift  dee  kietofiechen  Vereine  fUr 
WUrttemberff-Pranken  in  1878-88  and  assistant  edi- 
tor of  the  WUrUemberffiecher  VierielQakreheft  in  1870- 
1888.  From  1888  until  his  retirement  from  active 
life  in  1007  he  was  pastor  in  Nabem,  and  in  1804 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  district  synod.  Among  his 
writings  special  mention  may  be  made  of  his  WUrtr 
temberg  und  Janeeen  (2  parts,  Halle,  1882-85), 
Eberhard  imBart  (Stuttgart,  1884),  and  Der  Interim 
in  WUrOemberg  (Halle,  1895). 

CABROL,  FERNAND  MICHAEL:  Roman 
Catholic  historian  and  archeologist;  b.  at  Marseilles, 
France,  Dec.  11, 1855.  He  received  his  education  at 
thelnstitut  Belzunce,  petit  s^minaire,  and  grand 
sdminaire,  all  at  Marseilles,  and  at  the  abbey  of  Sol- 
esmes  (1878);  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
in  the  theological  school  at  Solesmes,  1870-00;  of 
ecclesiastical  literature  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
Angers,  1802-95,  being  also  prior  during  1800-05; 
prior  of  Famborough,  Hampshire,  England,  1805- 
1003;  and  abbot  of  Famborough  since  1003.  He 
has  been  vice-president  of  the  Plainsong  and  Medi- 
eval Music  Society  since  1001,  and  in  1008  was 
president  of  the  French  section  of  the  Eucharistic 
Congress.  He  is  the  author  of  Bttdiographie  dee  BhiS- 
dictinee  de  la  congrSgaiion  de  France  (Solesmes, 
1880);  HieUnre  du  Cardinal  PHra  (Paris,  1803); 
£ttuie  eitr  la  Peregrinatio  SUvub;  lee  iglieee  de  J^rueor 
lem;  la  discipline  et  la  liiurgie  au  iv.  sibde  (1803); 
Le  lAvre  de  la  prihre  antique;  Hude  de  liturgie  (1000; 
4th  ed.,  1010);  La  Devotion  liturgique  d  la  Sainte 
Vibrge  (1005);  Lee  Ori^inee  lUiargiqu4is  (1006);  and 
is  editing  with  H.  Leclercq  ManumerUa  ecdesice 
lUvargica  (1000  sqq.)  and  the  important  Dictionnaire 
d^archiologie  chritienne  et  de  liturgie  (1003  sqq.). 
Not  the  least  important  of  his  work  is  contained  in 
such  journals  as  La  Science  catholiquef  Revue  du 
clergi  fran^ie,  Revue  dee  questione  kietoriqueSy  Revue 
d^archSoloffie  chritienne  et  de  liturgiCf  and  R^nie  dee 
faculty  catholiqueSf  to  which  he  has  made  valuable 
contributions  in  his  chosen  line  of  Christian  an- 
tiquities and  liturgies. 

DAVIES,  BENJAMIN:  Welsh  Baptist  and 
Hebrew  scholar;  b.  at  Llanboidy  (12  m.  w.  of  Car- 
marthen), Carmarthenshire,  Feb.  26,  1814;  d.  at 
Frome  (a  suburb  of  London)  July  10, 1875.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Bristol  Baptist  College,  and  the 
universities  of  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Halle,  and  Leip- 
sic  (Ph.D.,  1838).  From  1838  to  1844  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Baptist  College,  Montreal,  Canada,  re- 
rlgning  on  account  of  his  open-communion  views. 


which  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  govemoTB 
of  the  college.  He  was  then  president  of  the  Bap- 
tist CoUege,  Regent's  Park,  London,  for  two  years, 
but  in  1846  he  returned  to  the  Baptist  College  at 
Montreal  as  professor  of  Hebrew,  a  position  which 
he  exchanged  in  1852  for  the  professorship  of  clas- 
sics in  McGill  University,  Montreal.  During  this 
period  he  continued  his  Hebrew  studies,  winning  the 
reputation  of  bdng,  with  one  possible  exception, 
the  best  Hebraist  of  his  time  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. In  1857  Davies  returned  to  Regent's  Park 
as  professor  of  classic  Hebrew  and  Old-Testament 
literature,  retaining  this  post  until  his  death.  In 
his  early  years  he  was  a  popular  preacher  in  Welsh 
and  English,  but  later  he  lost  this  popularity;  though 
slow  of  speech,  his  knowledge  was  encyclopedic, 
and  he  had  in  a  very  rare  degree  the  teacher's  in- 
stinct and  the  power  of  winning  the  esteem  and 
a£Fection  of  his  pupils. 

Much  of  Davies'  literary  work  was  done  in  col- 
laboration with  others  and  published  anonymously. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  he  wrote  the  introduc- 
tions and  notes  for  most  of  the  Old-Testament 
books  in  the  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible  (London, 
1850-57),  and  he  edited  and  greatly  improved  E. 
Robinson's  Harmony  of  the  Gospde  (1878),  beradea 
editing  Vergil,  Homer,  and  other  classic  authors. 
But  his  chief  work  was  in  the  domain  of  Hebrew. 
He  translated,  enlarged,  corrected,  and  annotated 
several  editions  of  F.  W.  H.  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar (1846-^),  and  in  1871  published  at  London 
his  Compendume  and  Complete  Htbrew  and  Chaldee 
Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament  unth  an  EngUsh-Hebrew 
Index  f  chiefly  founded  on  the  Works  of  Gesenius  and 
Furstj  with  Improvements  from  Dieterich  and  other 
Sources,  which,  until  the  publication  of  the  Osford 
Hebrew  Lexicon  in  1006,  was  the  most  accurate,  up- 
to-date,  and  valuable  in  the  English  language. 
Though  so  profound  a  scholar,  Davies  was  a  very 
simple,  devout  Christian,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
his  excessive  modesty,  which  led  him  to  prefer  to 
produce  anonymously,  much  other  litenury  work 
would  have  been  known  as  his. 

T.  WnroN  Daviss. 

BiBUOORAPRY:  T.  W.  DayioB  in  NoMngham  Frm  Chnrtk 
Rteord,  May-nJune,  1898»  and  Sonn  Gomer  (Webh),  BA«y, 
1898;  ThB  Baptul,  July  80.  1876;  BapHMt  Hamdbook, 
1876. 

EDDT,  MART  BAIQBR:*  Discoverer  and  found- 
er of  Christian  Science  (see  Scibncb,  Christian); 
b.  at  Bow,  N.  H.,  July  16,  1821;  d.  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1010.  Her  parents  were  Mark  and 
Abigail  Ambrose  Baker,  and  she  numbered  among 
her  ancestors  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress 
and  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  She 
was  educated  at  an  academy  at  Tilton,  N.  H., 
and  by  private  tutors,  among  whom  was  her 
brother,  Albert  Baker,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
and  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature. 
As  a  young  woman,  Mrs.  Eddy  was  delicate  and 
markedly  individual.  During  her  middle  life  she 
was  a  confirmed  invalid,  imtil  the  healing  inci- 
dent occurred  which  ush^^  her  to  the  threshold 
of  Christian  Science.    In  1843  she  married  Major 

*  Statement  from  the  Chriatian  Sdenoe  CommittM  an 
PttbUeation  of  the  First  Church,  Boaton. 
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George  W.  Glover,  a  contractor,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  removed  with  him  to  that  city,  where 
she  was  left  a  widow  in  June,  1844.  She  returned 
to  New  Hampshire,  where  her  only  child,  George 
Washington  Glover,  was  bom.  In  1853  she  mar- 
ried Daniel  Patterson,  from  whom  she  was  di- 
vorced in  1873,  on  the  ground  of  desertion.  In  her 
search  for  health  Mrs.  Eddy  went  in  1863  to  Port- 
land, Me.,  to  consult  P.  P.  Quimby,  a  magnetic 
healer.  Mrs.  Eddy  was  temporarily  benefited,  but 
later  had  a  relapse.  In  1866  she  recovered  from  an 
accident,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  her  dis- 
covery of  Christian  Science.  A  fall  on  the  ice  re- 
sulted in  severe  internal  injuries.  In  her  extremity 
Mrs.  Eddy  turned  to  her  Bible  and  was  healed.  In 
1877  she  married  Dr.  Asa  G.  Eddy,  one  of  her  early 
students  in  Christian  Science,  who  died  in  1882. 
The  text-book  of  Christian  Science,  Science  and 
Health  wUh  Key  to  the  Scriptures,  was  published  by 
Mrs.  Eddy  at  Boston  in  1875.  In  1881  Mrs.  Eddy 
chartered  the  Massachusetts  Metaphysical  College 
in  Boston.  The  charter  for  the  First  Christian  Sci- 
ence Church  was  obtained  in  June,  1879;  and  in 
that  year  Mrs.  Eddy  was  caUed  to  become  its  pas- 
tor. Mrs.  Eddy  founded,  and  for  a  long  time  edited. 
The  Christian  Science  Jovmal,  a  monthly  magazine. 
Mrs.  Eddy's  principal  works  are:  PeojiU^s  Idea  of 
God  (1886);  Christian  Healing  (1886);  UnUy  of 
Good  (1887);  Retrospection  and  Introspection  (1891); 
No  and  Yes  (1891);  Christ  and  Christmas  (1893); 
PvlpU  and  Press  (1895);  Church  Manual  (1895); 
Miscellaneous  Writings  (1897);  Christian  Science 
versus  Pantheism  (1898);  and  Message  to  the  Mother 
Church  (1900-02).  Eugene  R.  Cox. 

Bibuography:  A.  Brisbane,  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  Boston, 
1908;  SybU  WUbur,  Life  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  New  York. 
1908. 

EUCKEN,  CHRISTIAN  RUDOLF:  German 
Protestant  philosopher  and  the  leading  exponent 
of  modem  German  idealism;  b.  at  Aurich  (60  m. 
n.w.  of  Bremen)  Jan  5,  1846.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin  (1863-67), 
and  after  teaching  in  a  gymnasium  until  1871  was 
called  to  Basel  as  professor  of  philosophy,  whence 
he  was  transferred,  in  1874,  to  his  present  position 
as  professor  of  the  same  subject  at  Jena.  He  has 
written  Die  Methode  der  aristotelischen  Forschung  in 
ihrem  Zusammenhang  mit  den  phitosophischen  Grund- 
prindpien  des  Aristoteles  (Berlin,  1872):  Geschichte 
und  Kritik  der  Grundbegriffe  der  Gegenwart  (Leip- 
sic,  1878;  4th  ed.,  Geistige  Strdmungen  der  Gegenr 
warty  1909;  Eng.  transl.  by  M.  S.  Phelps,  Fundor 
menial  Concepts  of  Modem  Philosophic  Thought, 
New  York,  1880);  Geschichte  der  phUosophischen 
Terminologie  (1879);  Prolegomena  zu  Forschungen 
aber  die  Einheit  des  Geisteslebens  in  Beumsstsein  und 
That  der  Menschheit  (1885);  BeUrdge  zur  Geschichte 
der  neueren  Philosophie,  vomehmlich  der  deutschen 
(Heidelberg,  1886;  2d  ed.,  Beitrdge  zur  EinfOhrung 
in  die  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  Leipsic,  1906); 
Einheit  des  Geisteslebens  in  Beumsstsein  und  That 
der  Menschheit  (Leipsic,  1888);  Lebansanschauungen 
der  grossen  Denker  (1890;  8th  ed.,  1909;  Eng. 
transl.,  W.  S.  Hough  and  W.  R.  B.  Gibson,  Prob- 
lem of  Human  Life  as  Viewed  by  the  Great  Thinkers, 
New  York,  1909);    Kampf  um   einen  geistlichen 


LebensinhaU  (1896;  2d  ed.,  1907);  WahrheitsgehaU 
der  Religion  (1901;  2d  ed.,  1905;  Eng.  transl..  The 
Truth  of  Religion,  New  York,  1911);  GesammeUe 
A  UM&tze  zu  Philosophie  und  Lebensans<^uung  ( 1903) ; 
Grundlinien  einer  neuen  Ld>ensanschauung  (1907); 
Hauptprdbleme  der  RdigionsphHosophie  der  Gegen^ 
waH  (Berlin,  1907;  3d  ed.,  1909);  Sinn  und  Wert 
des  Ld)ens  (Leipsic,  1908;  3ded.,  1910;  Eng.  transl., 
Meaning  and  Value  of  Life,  New  York,  1909);  and 
EinfOhrung  in  eine  Philosophie  des  Geisteslebens 
(1908;  Eng.  trans.,  F.  L.  PogBon,  Ltfe  of  the  SpirU, 
New  York,  1909). 

EVJEN,  JOHN  OLUF:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Ish- 
peming,  Mich.,  Dec.  13,  1874.  He  was  educated  at 
Augsburg  Seminary,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (B.A., 
1895),  the  theological  seminary  of  the  same  institu- 
tion (1898),  and  the  University  of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.f 
1903),  and  after  being  for  a  short  time  a  pastor  at 
Muskegon  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  succes- 
sively acting  professor  of  church  history  at  the 
United  Church  Theological  Seminary,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  (1903-05),  and  professor  of  Biblical  history 
in  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  (1905- 
1909).  Since  1909  he  has  been  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  Augsburg  Seminary,  Minneapolis.  He  has 
written  Die  Staatsumu^dUung  in  Ddnemark  im 
Jahre  1660  (Leipsic,  1904),  Scandinavia  and  the  Book 
of  Concord  (Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1906),  Et  KapUel  fra 
Symbolfarpligtelsens  Historic  (Minneapolis,  1911), 
and  Lutheran  Germany  and  the  Book  of  Concord 
(1911). 

FELICITAS:  The  name  of  two  early  Christian 
martyrs  and  saints. 

1.  Roman  matron;  martyred  either  during  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or  during  that  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  Her  day  was  Nov.  23  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century,  when  Gregory  the  Great  delivered  an  ora- 
tion in  the  bssilica  above  her  tomb,  this  tomb  being 
rediscovered  in  1884.  According  to  tradition 
equally  old,  she  suffered  martyrdom  together  with 
her  seven  sons,  who  are  represented  with  her  in  a 
seventh-century  fresco  in  her  tomb;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  between  the  seventh  and 
ninth  centuries  confusion  arose  between  these  seven 
fellow  martyrs  of  Felicitas  and  seven  other  martyrs 
(Januarius,  Felix,  Philippus,  Silvanus,  Alexander, 
Vitalis,  and  Martialis),  whose  day  has  been  kept  at 
least  since  the  time  of  the  Depositio  Martyrum  (mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century)  on  July  10,  and  who  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  sons  of  Felicitas. 

2.  Carthaginian  slave;  martyred  with  Perpetua 
(q.v.)  Mar.  7,  202  or  203.  Throughout  the  account 
of  her  passion  she  is  a  secondary  figure  to  Perpetua, 
the  chief  detail  recorded  being  that,  in  answer  to 
her  prayers,  she  was  enabled  to  give  premature 
birth  to  her  child  (who  was  adopted  by  a  Christian 
woman)  two  days  before  the  time  set  for  her  mar- 
tyrdom, since  otherwise  she  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  be  thrown  to  the  beasts  as  were  Perpetua, 
Revocatus,  Saturus,  and  Satuminus. 

BxBUOGBAPHY:  On  1,  the  early  Vita  with  PoBtio,  Acta,  and 
commentary  are  in  ASB,  July*  iii.  6-28.  Consult  further 
on  1:  B.  Aub6,  Hial.  des  ptrtieuHons  de  Vigliat  juaqu'd 
la  fin  dee  Antontiu,  pp.  439-440,  Paris,  1876;  idem.  Let 
AeU$  de  SS.  FHieiU  ,  ,  .  et  dee  leure  eompagnonet  p.  90, 
ib.  1881;   J.  B.  Lightfoot,  ApoeMie  Faihere,  L  498-499, 
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London.  1886;  P.  AHard,  Hisf.  dm  PtnieuHmiM,  voL  il., 
Pnria,  1886;  E.  EgU,  AUehrialUekt  SUtdimi,  pp.  91-98. 
Zurich,  1887;  J.  Ftthrw,  Bin  BeUrag  stir  LOaung  dtr  F«- 
lieUa»'FrQg9,  Fralainc.  1890;  idem.  Zitm  FtlieiUufrag^t 
Leipde,  1894;  K.  J.  Nmimann,  Dtr  r^mitHu  SUud  itnd  dU 
attgamHn*  Kirehe,  L  294.  ib.  1890;  K.  Kunatle,  Hagio- 
graphiaefu  StudUn  0Mr  dU  Pauio  S,  FaicitatU,  Pftderborn. 
1894;  Neand«r.  CkriaHan  Church,  L  128-124;  DCB,  tt. 
478. 

On  2.  DCB,  IL  478;  Sehnff.  ChriaHan  Chwreh,  iL  68. 

FITZRALPH,  RICHARD:  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh; b.  at  Dundalk  (45  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Dublin), 
County  Louth,  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  d.,  probably  at  Avignon,  presumably  Nov. 
16,  1360.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
became  fellow  of  Balliol,  and  where,  about  1333,  he 
seems  to  have  been  commissary  (i.e.,  vice-chancel- 
lor), or,  more  probably,  chancellor,  of  the  univer- 
sity. On  July  10,  1334,  he  was  collated  chancellor 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  soon  afterward  seemfl  to 
have  become  archdeacon  of  Chester,  while  on  Apr. 
20,  1337,  he  was  installed  dean  of  Lichfield,  and  on 
July  8, 1347,  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Armagh 
at  Exeter. 

Fitzralph  made  throughout  his  Ufe  repeated  visits 
to  Avignon,  and  sermons  are  still  extant  in  manu- 
script preached  by  him  before  the  pope  in  1335, 
1338, 1341, 1342,  and  1344;  nor  is  it  impossible  that 
during  this  period  he  actually  resided  at  Avignon 
for  some  time.  Li  1340  he  was  again  in  Avignon, 
in  connection  with  the  jubilee  oonmuinded  by  Ed- 
ward III.  for  1350,  and  it  was  probably  then  that 
the  archbishop  became  involved  in  the  negotiations 
pending  between  the  pope  and  the  Armenians  who 
desired  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Roman  obedience. 
Fitzralph  was  present  at  the  negotiations  with  the 
Armenian  envoys  at  Avignon,  and  in  his  nineteen 
books  entitled  Sutnma  in  qyastioniJbvjB  Armenorum 
(of  which  only  the  first  book,  Summa  de  erroribus 
Armenorum^  was  printed,  ed.  J.  Sudoris,  Paris,  1511) 
formally  refuted  the  117  heresies  which  they  were 
required  to  abjure  before  their  request  could  be 
granted.  In  the  same  year  he  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  far  more  disquieting  to  him,  when  he 
presented  to  the  pope  a  remonstrance  of  the  Eng- 
lish secular  clergy  against  the  regulars.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  the  friend  of  Franciscan  and  Domin- 
ican alike,  as  well  as  of  the  parish  clergy,  but  even 
after  his  return  to  Ireland  the  opposition  of  the  reg- 
ulars was  still  potent,  and  in  1357  Fitzralph  was 
cited  to  appear  at  Avignon.  Many  of  his  views  he 
had  already  set  forth  in  his  De  pauperie  Salvatoria 
(the  first  four  books  of  which  have  been  edited  by 
R.  L.  Poole  in  his  edition  of  Wychf's  De  dominio 
dwinOf  London,  1890),  and  in  a  sermon  before  the 
papal  court,  Nov.  8,  1357,  he  still  further  defended 
his  position  in  his  Defemio  curatorum  contra  eos  qui 
privUegiatos  ae  dicunt  (Louvain,  1475  [?];  in  Fasei- 
culiia  rerum  ezpetendarum  et  fugiendarum,  ed.  E. 
Brown,  ii.  466-487,  London,  1690;  and  often), 
maintaining  that  monastic  mendicancy  was  incom- 
patible with  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  holding 
that  the  privileges  of  the  regular  clergy  were  inim- 
ical to  the  interests  of  the  secular.  The  result  was 
indeterminate.  The  friars  were  not  directly  mo- 
lested, and  the  archbishop  was  commanded  to  keep 
silent.    On  the  other  hand,  he  evidently  lost  none 


of  the  papal  f ayor,  and  the  KngiiBh  clergy  were  di- 
rected to  provide  moneys  for  his  support  during  his 
residence  at  Avignon,  where  he  seems  to  have  re- 
mained until  his  death.  His  pr^erence  for  Avignon 
may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish king  was  opposed  to  him  because  he  was  con- 
sidered to  presume  on  the  papal  approval  of  him. 
Accordingly,  in  Nov.,  1349,  the  king  forbade  the 
archiepisoopal  cross  to  be  borne  before  Fitzralph, 
and  in  Feb.,  1350,  the  same  monarch  sought  to  have 
Fltzralph's  claims  to  supremacy  over  the  see  of  Dub- 
lin disallowed,  while  in  1357  the  archbishop  was  for- 
bidden to  leave  the  country  without  express  per- 
mission, a  prohibition  that  was,  however,  almost 
immediately  revoked.  At  the  same  time,  he  enjo3red 
the  a£Fection  of  his  people,  for  the  government  was 
forced  to  interfere  because  of  riots  arising  from  the 
attempts  to  deprive  Fitzralph  of  his  rig^its. 

Some  ten  years  after  the  archbishop's  death  hb 
remains  were  said  to  have  been  taken  to  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas  at  Dundalk,  and  within  twenty  years 
it  was  popularly  beheved  that  miracles  were  p^- 
formed  at  his  tomb.  Nevertheless,  the  oomnussion 
appointed  by  Boniface  IV.  (between  1400  and  1404) 
to  examine  his  claims  to  canonisation  came  to  no 
conclufflon.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
Fitzralph  was  the  author  of  many  sermons  (e.g., 
the  collection  De  laudibuB  Maria  Aveniani)  and 
letters,  as  well  as  of  the  more  permanent  Lectnra 
sentenHarumf  QutBStiones  aenientiarum,  Ledtara  thecio- 
ffUB,  De  statu  univenaUs  Eedeaia,  De  peceaio  ignor- 
antuBf  De  wtfritiis  Judasorum^  Diaioffui  de  re&tu  ad 
8anctam  acripiurain  pertinenUbua,  and  VUa  Saneti 
Manchini  a66o(w,  most  of  which  are  still 
unedited. 

BiBUOORAPRY:  DNB,  six.  194-198  (which  should  be  eon- 
sulted  for  tho  eariy  authoritiM  on  whteh  Um  iadiTidual 
■tatemeato  are  made);  J.  Prinee,  WoHhim  o/  Dawon,  pp. 
294  aqq.,  Exeter,  1701.  Autobiographic  material  is  foaad 
in  hii  own  writlnca,  especially  in  the  Dtftrnwio  emratamm, 

GOOD,  JEREMIAH  HAAK:    Reformed;   b.  at 
Rehrereberg,  Pa.,  Nov.  23,  1822;   d.  at  Tiffin,  C, 
Jan.  25,  1888.    He  was  educated  at  Marshall  Col- 
lege, Meroersbuig,  Pa.  (B.A.,  1843)  and  Meroers- 
burg  Theological  Seminary  (1846).    After  two  years 
as  pastor  at  Lancaster,  0.,  he  became,  in  1848,  edi- 
tor of  The  Western  Missionary ,  of  which  he  was 
also  the  founder,  and  from  1850  to  1869  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin, 
O.    From  1869  until  his  death  he  was  professor  of 
systematic  theology  in  the  Reformed  theological 
seminary  in  the  same  city.    He  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  founding  of  both  these  institutions. 
In  the  liturgical  controversy  in  his  denomination  he 
was  a  leader,  together  with  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger 
(q.v.),  against  elaborate  services;  and  he  was  like- 
wise a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  har- 
monize the  differences  within  the  Reformed  Church, 
later  becoming  a  member  of  the  liturgical  committee 
which  completed  the  peace.     Besides  editing  The 
Reformed  Church  Hymnal  (Cleveland,  0.,  1878,  and 
many  later  editions),  he  wrote  The  Heiddberg  Cate- 
chism, Newly  Arranged  (Tiffin,  1879,  and   (tften). 
The  Children's  Catechism  (1881  and  often).  Prayer- 
Book  and  Aids  to  PrivaU  DeooHtm  (1881),  and  The 
ChwrchrMemba's  Handbook  (1882). 
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GRAF,  KARL  HBINRICH:  German  Ph>testant 
Old-Testament  critic;  b.  at  MiUilhausen  (20  m.  n.w. 
of  Erfurt),  Alsace,  Feb.  28,  1815;  d.  at  Meissen  (15 
m.  n.w.  of  Dresden),  Saxony,  July  16,  1869.  In 
1833  he  entered  the  University  of  Strasburg,  where 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  E.  G.  E.  Reuss  (q.v.), 
in  whose  classes  he  received  the  first  suggestions 
of  the  theory  of  the  post-exihc  origin  of  much  of 
the  legislation  commonly  ascribed  to  Moses,  so  that 
the  fundamental  position  of  the  views  associated 
with  the  names  of  A.  Kuenen  and  J.  Wellhausen 
(<iqv.)  go  back,  through  Graf,  to  Reuss.  In  1836 
Graf  received  the  degree  of  candidate  of  theology, 
but  at  the  close  of  his  student  life  at  Strasbuig  he 
accepted  a  post  as  private  tutor  in  a  family  residing 
at  Paris.  In  1844  he  became  a  teacher  in  a  gym- 
nasium at  Leipeic,  and  also  studied  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian under  H.  L.  Fleischer  at  the  university  of  that 
city.  From  1847  until  his  enforced  retirement,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  in  1868  he  was  teacher  of 
French  and  Hebrew  in  the  gymnasium  at  Meissen, 
and  after  1852  titular  professor. 

Besides  translations  of  Sa'di's  Gtdiatan  and  Bus- 
tan  (Leipsic,  1846;  Jena,  1850),  an  edition  of  the 
latter  work  (Vienna,  1858),  and  Afrika  (under  the 
pseudonym  "  Karl  Els&sser,"  2  vols.,  Zwickau, 
1855-56),  Graf  wrote  Der  Segen  Mows,  Deut,  2S 
(Leipsic,  1857)  and  Der  Prophet  Jeremia  erklOrt 
(1862),  the  first  great  commentary  on  this  book. 
His  chief  fame,  however,  is  due  to  his  Die  geschiehl- 
lichen  BUcher  des  Alien,  Testaments  (1866),  although 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  little  more  than  reproduce, 
with  added  proofs  and  illustrations,  what  Graf  had 
learned  from  Reuss.  Since  this  work  contains  the 
fundamental  position  of  Old-Testament  criticism, 
it  would  be  fairer  and  more  accurate  to  link  these 
modem  views  on  the  Old  Testament  with  the  names 
of  Reuss  and  Graf,  though  Wellhausen  and  espe- 
cially Kuenen  did  much  to  correct,  amplify,  confirm, 
and  illustrate  what  the  older  scholars  taught.  The 
work  has  two  principal  parts,  the  first  of  which  is 
an  examination  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  Grenesis  to  II  Kings.  The  conclu- 
sion reached  is  that  the  laws  in  Leviticus  and  the 
allied  parts  of  Exodus  and  Numbers  (or  the  legal 
section  of  the  Priestly  Code)  constitute  the  latest 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  and  belong  mostly  to  a 
time  later  than  that  of  Ezra,  though  portions  are 
ascribed  to  Ezra  himself,  and  the  remainder  are 
but  little  older.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  made 
the  basis  of  the  investigation,  and  the  kernel  of  the 
Deuteronomic  legislation  is  held  to  have  come  into 
being,  as  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette  (q.v.)  had  tau^t,  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Graf 
then  endeavors  to  distinguish  (1)  parts  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch implied  by  D  (e.g.,  the  laws  in  Ex.  xx.- 
xxiii.,  xxxiv.  10-27,  etc.)  and  (2)  parts  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch which  imply  D  and  which  are,  therefore, 
later.  He  maintained  the  older  view,  current  till 
the  time  of  H.  Hupfeld  (q.v.),  that  what  is  now 
known  as  P  was  included  in  E  and  ascribed  to  a 
period  long  before  the  exile.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  narrative  and  legal  portions  of  what  was  known 
as  the  Qnmdschrift  agreed  in  general  style  and  mat- 
ter, but  this  was  attributed  to  imitation,  not  to 
identity  of  date  and  origin.     Kuenen  and  Well- 


hauaen  soon  showed  that  Graf's  own  investigation 
proved  the  whole  of  what  is  now  known  as  P  to  be 
post-Deuteronoinic,  and,  in  its  present  form,  post- 
exilic.  T.  WrrroN  Davies. 

BnuoOBAPHT:  K.  Bndda  and  H.  J.  Holsmftiin,  E.  lUuu^ 
BrUfw0eh$a  mU  Graf,  GImmii,  1904;  F.  Bleek,  EHnMiung 
in  da»  AU$  Tttiamma,  ed.  J.  WcUIuiiimii,  6th  ed.,  Berlin, 
1886»  p.  619  iqq.;  H.  Holdnger,  Eiidmtung  in  d$n  Hcr«»- 
imuh,  L  66  sqq.,  Fnlburg,  1893. 

GUETZLAFF,  KARL  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST: 

German  Lutheran  missionary  to  the  Chinese;  b.  at 
Pyrits  (24  m.  s.e.  of  Stettin),  Pomerania,  July  8, 
1803;  d.  at  Hongkong  Aug.  0,  1851.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  saddler  in  Stettin,  but  was  enabled 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  receive  training  for  a  mis- 
sionary career  at  the  Halle  P&dagogium  and  at  Jo- 
hannes J&nicke's  missionary  institute  in  Berlin. 
He  then  made  a  visit  to  England,  where  Robert 
Morrison  (q.v.)  directed  his  interest  especially  to 
Chinese  missions,  and  accordingly  he  went,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  missionary  society,  in 
1826,  to  Batavia,  where  in  two  years  he  became  pro- 
ficient in  Chinese.  He  then  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Dutch  society,  and  in  1828  went  first  to 
Bangkok  and  thence  to  Macao,  and  there  collabo- 
rated with  W.  H.  Medhurst  (q.v.)  in  translating 
the  Bible  into  the  Wen-li  dialect  of  Chinese  (Hong- 
kong [7],  1854-^),  besides  editing  a  Chinese  month- 
ly. Between  1831  and  1834  he  made  three  voyages 
^ong  the  coasts  of  China,  Siam,  Korea,  and  the 
Lu-chu  Islands,  and  in  1835  he  was  appointed  in- 
terpreter (later  secretary)  to  the  Britidi  embassy 
in  China,  in  which  capacity  his  knowledge  of  China 
and  Chinese  enabled  him  to  render  great  services 
to  England  in  the  opium  war  of  1840-42,  while 
later  he  was  made  superintendent  of  trade,  an  office 
which  he  retained  until  his  death.  In  1844  he  was 
one  of  the  founders,  at  Hongkong,  of  an  association 
to  train  converted  Chinese  to  become  missionaries 
to  their  own  people,  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  such  an  institution  to  be  successful.  In  1849-51 
GUtzlaff  made  a  tour  of  England  and  Germany  in 
behalf  of  his  mission,  but  died  almost  immediately 
on  his  return  to  China. 

The  principal  writings  of  GQtzlaff,  besides  a 
Japanese  traiuslation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (Singa- 
pore [1830?]),  were  Journal  of  Three  Voyages  along 
the  Coast  of  China,  in  1831, 1832,  and  183S  (London, 
1834);  Sketch  of  Chinese  History,  Ancient  and  Modr 
em  (2  vols.,  1834);  China  Opened;  or,  A  Display  of 
the  Topography,  History,  etc,,  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
(2  vols.,  1838);  Verstag  van  een  dri^arig  verbliif  in 
Siam  en  van  een  reize  langs  de  bust  van  China  (Rot- 
terdam, 1838);  Oeschichte  des  chinesisdien  Reiehes 
von  den  dltesten  ZeUen  his  avf  den  Frieden  von  Nan- 
king  (ed.  K.  F.  Neumann,  Stuttgart,  1847);  Die 
Mission  in  China  Qectures  delivered  in  Berlin;  Ber- 
lin, 1850);  Bericht  seiner  Reise  von  China  nach  Eng^ 
land  und  durch  die  versckiedenen  L&nder  Europa's  im 
Interesse  der  ckinesischen  Mission  (Cassel,  1851); 
and  Life  of  Taou-Kwang,  late  Emperor  of  China, 
with  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Peking  (ed.  Sir  G.  T. 
Staunton,  London,  1852) ;  in  addition  to  the  Chinesi* 
sche  Berichte  von  der  Mitte  des  Jahres  1841  bis  sum 
Schluss  des  Jahres  1846  (Cassel,  1850),  which  he 
published  under  the  pseudonym  **  Gaihan." 
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BiBUOOBAPinr:  K.  GUitUiff'B  LtUn  und  HHmgant,  B«rUn. 
1861;  O.  R.  Erdbrink,  (mOaff,  d»  Apo$Ui  dtr  Chinsatn, 
Rotlardaiii.  1860. 

HAMFDEN-COOK,  ERNEST:  Engliah  Con- 
gregationaliBt;  b.  in  London  Mar.  11,  1860.  He 
was  educated  at  UniveFsity  College,  London  (B.A., 
1881),  Owens  College,  and  Lancashire  Independent 
College,  Manchester,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1885),  and,  besides  being  resident  sec- 
retary of  Mill  Hill  School,  London  (1891-06),  has 
held  Congregational  pastorates  at  Cricklewood, 
London  (1886--87),  Thames  Goldfidd,  New  Zea- 
land (1887-89),  Broken  Hills  SUver  Mines,  New 
South  Wales  (1889-90),  Dolgelley,  Wales  (1897- 
1900),  and  Sandbach,  Cheshire  (since  1900).  Theo- 
logically he  is  a  broad  Evangelical  and  believes  in 
three  personal  advents  of  Christ,  holding  that  the 
second  took  place  in  70  a.d.,  and  that  there  is  a 
third  yet  to  come,  death  being  meanwhile  to  the  in- 
dividual the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Besides  editing 
and  partly  revising  The  New  Testament  in  Modem 
Speech  (London,  1894;  3d  ed.,  1909)  of  R.  F.  Wey- 
mouth (q.v.)  and  being  one  of  the  translators  of  the 
Pauline  epistles  in  The  TtoerUieth  Century  New  Tee^ 
lament  (1900),  he  has  compiled  Register  cf  MiU  HiU 
School,  London,  from  1807  (1894)  and  written  The 
Christ  has  Come:  The  Second  Advent  an  Event  of  the 
Past  (1894;  3d  ed.,  1904). 

HEINZE,  FRANZ  FRIEDRICH  MAXDOLIAN: 

Grerman  Lutheran,  philosopher;  b.  at  Priessnits  (a 
village  near  Boma,  16  m.  s.s.e.  of  Leipeic)  Dec.  13, 
1835;  d.  at  Leipmc  Sept.  17,  1909.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Leipsic,  Tubingen, 
Erlangen,  Halle,  and  Berlin  (1854-60;  Ph.D.,  Ber- 
lin, 1860),  and  after  teaching  in  Schulpforta  (1860- 
1863)  and  being  the  instructor  of  the  present  grand 
duke  of  Oldenburg  and  his  brother,  became,  in  1872, 
privat-docent  in  Leipsic.  In  1874  he  was  called  to 
Basel  as  professor,  but  the  next  year,  after  a  few 
months  at  Kdnigsberg,  was  transferred  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  Leipsic,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  l&e.  He  was  prochancellor  of  the  university 
in  1877-88,  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty  in 
1880-81,  and  rector  of  the  university  in  1883-84. 
He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Hauck-Her- 
zog  RE,  and  also  wrote  Die  Lehre  vom  Logos  in  der 
griechischen  Philosophic  (Oldenburg,  1872),  Der 
Euddmonismus  in  der  griechischen  Philosophic,  i. 
(Leipsic,  1883),  and  Vorlesungen  Kants  iiber  Metor 
physik  atis  drei  Semestem  (1894),  besides  editing 
the  fifth  to  the  tenth  editions  of  F.  Ueberweg's 
Grundriss  der  Geschichie  der  Philosophic  (Berlin, 
1876-1907)  and  being  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Vier- 
teljahrsschrift  fUr  wissenschaftliehc  Philosophic, 

HODGES,  GEORGE:  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lian; b.  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1856.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Hamilton  College  (B.A.,  1877)  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1882.  After  being 
successively  curate  (1881-89)  and  rector  (1889-94) 
of  Calvary  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  he  became,  in 
1894,  dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  position  which  he  still 
holds.  He  has  written  The  Episcopal  Church  (New 
York,  1889);  ChristianUy  between  Sundays  (1892); 
The  Heresy  of  Cain  (1894);    Tkis  Present  World 


(1896);  Faith  and  Social  Service  (1896);  The  BattUi 
of  Peace  (1897);  The  Path  of  Life  (1899);  WilUam 
Penn  (Boston,  1900);  Fountains  Abbey  (London, 
1904) ;  The  Human  Nature  of  the  SainU  (New  York, 
1904);  The  Cross  and  Possum  (1904);  When  the 
King  Came  (Boston,  1904);  Three  Hundred  Years 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  (PhiladelphiA, 
1906) ;  The  Administration  of  an  Institutional  Church 
(in  collaboration  with  J.  Reichert;  New  York, 
1906);  The  Happy  FamUy  (1906);  The  Pursuit  of 
Happiness  (1906);  The  Year  cf  Grace  (1907); 
Holdemess:  Account  of  the  Beginnings  of  a  New 
Hampshire  Town  (Boston,  1907);  Apprenticeship  of 
Washington  (New  York,  1909);  The  Garden  of  Eden 
(Boston,  1909) ;  The  Training  of  Children  in  Religion 
(New  York,  1911);  and  Everyman's  Rdigion  {1911). 

HOEFFDING,  HARALD:  Danish  philosophy; 
b.  at  Copenhagen  Mar.  11,  1843.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  his  native  city  (cand.  theoL, 
1865;  Ph.D.,  1870),  and,  after  teaching  in  schools 
for  several  years,  became,  in  1880,  privat-doc^it 
for  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
where  he  has  been  full  professor  of  the  same  subject 
since  1883.  Much  influenced  in  his  earlier  years  by 
S.  A.  Kierkegaard  (q.v.),  Hdffding  later  turned  to 
Positivism  (q.v.).  Among  his  writings  the  most 
noteworthy  are  PhUosopkien  i  Tydskland  efter  Hegel 
(Copenhagen,  1872),  Den  engeiske  Filosofi  i  vor  Tvi 
(1874),  Etik  (1876),  Spinozas  Liv  og  Lcere  (1877), 
Psychologi  i  Omrids  (1882;  Eng.  transl.  by  M.  £. 
Lowndes,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  London,  1891), 
Psychologiske  Undersdgdser  (1889),  Charles  Darwin 
(1889),  S&ren  Kierkegaard  som  Filosof  (1892),  Konli- 
nuiteten  i  Kants  fdosofieke  Udviklingsgang  (1893), 
Den  nyere  Filosofis  Historic  (1894;  Eng.  transl. 
by  B.  E.  Meyer,  History  of  Modem  PhUoaophyy 
2  vols.,  London,  1900),  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  og 
hans  Filosofi  (1896),  Det  psykologiske  Grundlag  for 
logiske  Domme  (1899),  Mindre  Arhcjder  (1899),  and 
Philosophische  Probleme  (Leipsic,  1903;  Eng.  transl. 
by  G.  M.  Fisher,  Problems  of  Philosophy,  London, 
1906),  and  he  is  likewise  the  author  of  Philosophy 
of  Religion  (1901;  Eng.  transl.  by  B.  E.  Meyer, 
London,  1906),  Modem  Philosophers  (1903),  and 
Human  Thought  (1910). 

nXINGWORTH,       JOHN       RICHARDSON: 

Church  of  England;  b.  in  London  June  26,  1848. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1871),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1875  and  priested 
in  the  following  year.  From  1872  to  1883  he  was 
fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  tutor  of  Keble 
College  in  the  same  university,  and  since  the  latter 
year  he  has  been  rector  of  Longworth,  Berkshire, 
as  well  as  honorary  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
since  1905.  He  was  select  preacher  at  Chcford  in 
1882  and  1891  and  at  Cambridge  in  1884  and  1895, 
and  was  Bampton  lecturer  in  1894.  Besides  two 
essays  in  Charles  Gore's  Lux  Mundi  (London,  1890), 
he  has  written  Sermons  Preached  in  a  College  Chapel 
(London,  1888),  University  and  Cathedral  Sermons 
(1893),  Personality,  Human  and  Divine  (Bampton  lec- 
tures, 1894),  Divine  Immanence  (1898),  Reason  and 
Revelation  (1902),  Christian  Character  (1904),  The 
Doctrine  of  the  THnity  (1907),  and  Divine  Transcend- 
ence and  its  RefUction  in  Religious  Authority  (1911). 
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JACKSON,  SAMUEL  MACAULET:  Editor- 
in-chief  of  this  Encyclopedia;  b.  in  New  York  City 
June  10,  1851.  He  was  graduated  from  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  (1870)  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1873);  was  Presbyterian  pastor 
at  Norwood,  N.  J.,  1876-80;  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  literary  work.  He  is  honorary  fellow  of 
the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Christian  College  of  Canton, 
China,  and  president  elect  (1912)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Church  History. 

KALOPOTHAKES,  MICHAEL  DEMETRIUS: 

Greek  Protestant;  b.  at  Areopolis  (27  m.  s.  of 
Sparta),  Laconia,  Dec.  20,  1825;  d.  at  Athens  June 
29,  1911.  He  came  of  a  family  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction, and  at  the  age  of  ten  entered  a  school 
which  had  recently  been  established  at  Aeropolis  by 
two  American  Presbyterian  missionaries,  G.  W. 
Leybum  and  S.  Houston,  where  he  formed  the  habit 
of  daily  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible.  He  then 
spent  two  years  (1841-43)  in  the  gymnasium  at 

Athens,  and  on  graduation  was  for  five 

Early  Life  years  head  master  of  an  intermediate 

and  Con-   school  at  Gytheion,  in  Laoonia.    After 

version  to  five  years  of  study  in  the  medical 

Protea-     school  of  the  University  of  Athens 

tantiam,     (M.D.,   1853),   Kalopothakes  entered 

the  army  as  a  surgeon.  In  1850  he 
had  become  a  regular  attendant  at  the  services  con- 
ducted by  the  American  missionary  Jonas  King 
(q.v.),  and  when  King  was  condemned  judicially 
for  attacking  the  Greek  Church  by  publishing  ex- 
tracts from  the  Greek  Church  Fathers  against  the 
worship  of  the  saints  and  of  the  Virgin,  Kalopoth- 
akes, Mtherto  a  member  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
felt  himself  unable  to  remain  connected  with  a  com- 
munion which  could  countenance  such  a  course  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  He  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  in  Greece,  and,  after  taking  the  regular  course 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  he 
was  ordained  by  the  East  Hanover  Presbytery  of 
Virginia  in  1857  and  returned  to  Greece  to  take  up 
his  life-work. 

Perceiving  that  the  only  way  of  beginning  his 
task  would  be  through  the  press,  to  which  the  Greek 
constitution  allows  wide  scope,  Kalopothakes  de- 
termined to  found  a  religious  paper  which  should 
stand  for  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  and  be  the 
means  of  disseminating  Protestant  doctrines  among 
a  far  wider  circle  than  could  be  reached  by  pulpit- 
preaching.  He  accordingly  established,  in  1858, 
the  weekly  (now  fortnightly)  "  Star  of  the  East," 

which,  by  reason  of  its  criticisms  of 

Wide  Scope  the  established  church,  exposed  its  edi- 

of  his       tor  for  nearly  two  decades  to  the  most 

Activities,  virulent  attacks  from  his  opponents. 

From  1859  until  his  retirement  from 
active  life  in  1904  Kalopothakes  was  also  Greek 
agent  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  for  a  few  years  he  held  a  similar  position  under 
the  American  Bible  Society  until  it  withdrew  from 
Greece  in  1886.  In  this  capacity  Kalopothakes 
traveled  widely  throughout  the  country,  often  in 
considerable  personal  danger,  but  he  succeeded  in 


establishing  a  system  of  colporteurs,  whom  he  super- 
intended for  forty-five  years.  This  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  Kalopothakes  regarded  as  of  para- 
mount importance  for  the  regeneration  of  Greece, 
yet  he  also  saw  the  necessity  of  the  dissemination 
of  religious  tracts  and  books  to  impress  upon  the  peo- 
ple the  duty  of  studying  and  obe3dng  the  Bible.  In 
this  work  he  received  invaluable  assistance  from  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  of  London,  and  besides  this 
phase  of  his  activity  he  found  time  to  publish  not 
only  several  volumes  of  his  own  sermons  and  a  long 
series  of  "  Children's  Special  Service  Mission " 
leaflets,  but  also  translations  of  such  works  as  But- 
ler's Analogy^  Bunyan's  Pilgrim'a  Progress,  and 
A.  A.  Hodge's  OuUines  of  Theology,  while  from  1868 
to  1894  he  was  also  editor  of  the  illustrated  monthly 
"  Child's  Paper,"  of  which  he  had  been  the  founder. 
Previous  to  1864  Kalopothakes  did  not  preach, 
his  time  being  too  fully  occupied  by  his  work  in 
publication.  In  1860  he  opened  the  first  Sunday- 
school  in  Greece,  to  which  even  children  of  Or- 
thodox parents  came  until,  eight  weeks  later,  the 

school  was  mobbed,  after  which  only  the 
Bia  Work  children  of  the  few  Greek  Protestants 
as  a  Pastor,  then  in  Athens  were  received.    During 

this  period  a  small  group  of  Protes- 
tants formed  about  him,  their  meetings  being  held  in 
King's  house  imtil  King  discontinued  his  preaching 
in  1864;  while  from  that  year  until  1871  they  met 
in  Kalopothakes'  house,  where  he  and  George  Con- 
stantine,  the  second  Greek  to  enter  the  Protestant 
ministry,  preached  alternately.  Kalopothakes  had 
at  first  conducted  his  work  independently  cf  any 
missionary  society,  although  small  contributions 
were  given  him  by  the  American  and  Foreign  Chris- 
tian Union  and  by  the  Virginian  S3mod  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  the  United  States.  From  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  until  1872  the 
American  and  Foreign  Missionary  Union  supported 
his  work,  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  carry- 
ing it  on  from  that  year  until  1886. 

It  was,  however,  the  desire  of  Kalopothakes  that 
the  Greek  Protestant  churches  should  be  self-sup- 
porting, and  in  1886,  after  four  organizations — at 
Athens,  Pirseus,  Yolo,  and  Janina — ^had  been  formed, 
the  Greek  Evangelical  S3mod  was  constituted,  the 
church  at  Salonica  being  added  in  1893.  Since  1886, 
therefore,  Greek  Protestant  work  has  been  carried 
on  by  this  synod,  with  the  aid  of  friends  in  England 

and  the  United  States;  and  in  1894, 
Results  of  that  he  might  be  free  for  the  manifold 
his  Labors,  activities   demanded    by    the   synod, 

Kalopothakes  resigned  the  pastorate 
of  the  Athens  church,  which  he  had  established  in 
1870.  This  work  for  the  synod,  together  with  his 
labors  for  the  Bible  Society  and  the  publication  de- 
partment, occupied  him  until  his  death,  and  in  his 
closing  years  he  could  see  Greek  Protestants  pos- 
sessed of  a  constitutional  guaranty  of  freedom  of 
worship  and  speech,  this  arousing  the  Orthodox 
Church  to  renewed  activity  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ences of  Protestantism.  Kalopothakes  likewise  had 
intense  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  su£Ferzng.  He 
was  connected  for  years  with  various  philanthropic 
societies,  such  as  the  Pamassos  Club  for  newsboys; 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Greek  Society  for 
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the  Ptevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  he  habitually 
visited  prisonen,  to  whom  he  was  dften  permitted 
to  preach;  and  during  the  Cretan  insurrection  of 
1866-69  he  not  only  assisted  in  relieving  the  Cretan 
refugees,  but  he  also  established  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens  schools  for  thousands  of  refugee  children. 

Demetrius  Kalopothaxbs. 

KRUMBACHER,  KARL:  German  scholar  of 
Byzantine  and  modem  Greek  literature;  b.  at  KOr- 
nach  (a  hamlet  near  WOrzburg)  Sept.  23,  1856;  d. 
at  Munich  Dec.  12,  1909.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Munich  and  Leipeic,  and  from  1879 
to  1892  was  teacher  in  a  gymnasium  in  Munich, 
but  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Byzantine  and  modem  Greek  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  being  promoted  to  the  full  pro- 
fessorship five  years  later.  He  is  especially  noted 
for  his  great  Oeichichte  der  hyxanHnischen  Ldieratur 
(Munich,  1890;  2d  ed.,  1897),  and  for  his  foimding 
of  the  ByxanHnisehe  Zeitschrift  in  1892,  supple- 
mented by  the  ByzanHnuchet  Archiv  in  1898.  He  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  few  figures  of  prominence  in  the 
field  of  Byzantine  research  that  Germany  has  yet 
produced.  Among  his  other  works  the  most  note- 
worthy are  Griechiache  Reiae  (Berlin,  1886),  Studien 
zu  den  Legenden  de8  heiligen  Theodoniu  (Munich, 
1892),  MiUdffriechiaehe  SprichwMer  (1893),  Daa 
Protiem  der  neugriechischen  8chr\ft9prache  (1903), 
MiacdUn  zu  Romanaa  (1907),  and  Papiddre  Avf- 
aCUze  (Leipsic,  1909). 

LAY  PREACHING. 

ConditloiM  In  tb*  Primitiy*  Church  (|  1). 

DMay  of  Lay  PrMchlnc  until  th«  Middle  AgM  (i  2). 

Medteyal  and  Pra-Rafoitnation  Revival  (|  8). 

EngUah  Reformation  and  Commonwealth  Perioda  (14). 

The  Quakera  (i  6). 

John  Wedey  and  the  Lay  Preaehera  (|  6). 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Connection  (|  7). 

In  the  Scotch  Preabyterian  and  Andean  Churehea  (|  8). 

The  Salvation  Army  (I  9). 

In  the  Foreign  Miarion  Field  (i  10). 

In  Labor  Cirdea;  Other  Recent  Movementa  (i  11). 

Beneficial  Reaulta  to  Pastorate  Churehea  (|  12). 

Lay  preaching,  commonly  described  in  Great 
Britam  as  local  preaching,  is  voluntary  unpaid  pul- 
pit-service, or  open-air  or  cottage  evangelism,  by 
men,  sometimes  women,  who  are  commissioned  by 
their  denomination  to  preach,  after  undergoing  a 
certain  examinational  test,  but  with- 

I.  Condi-  out  receiving  ordination.  There  \a 
tions  in  the  Old-Testament    ]u^tification    for    lay 

Primitive  preaching  in  Moses'  wish  that  **  all 
Church,  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets " 
(Num.  xi.  29),  and  in  the  free  opera- 
tion of  the  prophetic  spirit,  which  sent  out  such 
men  as  Hosea,  Micah,  and  Amos,  though  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  priestly  order.  The  New-Testa- 
ment justification  is  in  the  facts  that  Christ  him- 
self received  no  ecclesiastical  commission,  neither 
did  any  of  his  disciples,  while  Paul  claimed  to  have 
received  his  commission  not  from  the  hands  of  men, 
but  direct  from  Christ  himself  (Gal.  i.  1).  Advo- 
cates of  lay  preaching  claim  that  in  the  apostolic 
churches  there  was  no  distinction  between  clergy 
and  laity,  but  that  the  members  of  the  church  were 
exi)ected  to  exercise  whatever  evangelistic  or  teach- 
ing gift  they  poflsessed.    It  must  be  remembered 


that  the  first  Christian  chuiehes  were  laigdy 
''  churches  in  the  house,"  nor  did  the  idea  of  a  pas- 
torate church  arise  until  the  neoenty  for  pastonl 
oversight  became  urgent,  as  the  churches  increased 
u^  membership  and  perfected  their  oiganizatioD. 
During  that  primitive  period  the  churches  were  de- 
pendent on  ike  prophetic  gift  of  such  members  as 
possessed  it,  and  the  clerical  order  gradually  evolved 
itself  to  meet  the  need  of  continuous  spedaliaed 
oversight,  while  the  development  of  dogma  and  the 
combat  with  multiplying  heresies  strengthened  the 
idea  of  an  ordained  clergy  commissioned  to  teach 
what  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  held  to  be  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  faith.  The  clergy  took  on  increas- 
ingly a  sacerdotal  character,  and  the  dogmatism 
and  the  sacerdotalism,  together,  told  against  the 
continuance  of  lay  evangelism.  There  was  alwayi 
the  possibility  that  the  lay  preacher,  unskiUed  in 
theological  polemic  and  with  undisciplined  enthu- 
siasm, might  conmiit  himself  to  dangerous  posi- 
tions, playing  into  the  hands  of  the  heretical  sects 
and  leading  the  people  astray.  The  "liberty  of 
prophesying  "  was  checked,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  it  is  probable  that  lay  evangel- 
ism, except  in  missionary  fields,  was  almost  aban- 
doned. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  however,  the 
Montanist  movement  in  Asia  Minor  led  to  a  re- 
vival of  enthusiastic  lay  preaching  (see  Mon- 
TANUB,  MoNTANisif).  The  Moutanists  laid  the 
greatest  stress  on  the  inspiration,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  believing  men  and  women 

a.  Decay    without  distinction,  and  without  regard 

of  Lay      to  any  authorized  clerical   channels. 

Preaching  Montanus  associated  with  himself  two 

until  the    prophetesses,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 

Middle  the  sect  generated  a  host  of  preach- 
Ages.  ers  who  gave  prominence  to  the  con- 
cepts of  the  dignity  of  the  universal 
Christian  calling  and  the  royal  priesthood  of  all 
Christians.  With  many  extravagances,  Montanism 
was  the  precursor  of  Puritanism  and  non-conformity, 
especially  in  the  place  which  non-conformity  has 
given  to  lay  evangelism.  With  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  adoption  of  Latin,  fast 
becoming  a  dead  language,  as  the  language  in 
which  the  Bible  was  to  be  read  and  liturgies  to  be 
performed,  lay  preaching  became  more  and  more  im- 
possible. The  ministry  demanded  a  scholastic  train- 
ing; liturgical  practise  usurped  the  place  of  preach- 
ing; and  the  layman  was  reduced  to  the  position  of 
a  submissive  hearer.  Yet  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  the  lay  preacher  sprang  up  sporadically  and 
had  a  hearing,  for  he  at  least  could  talk  to  the 
people  in  their  own  tongue,  and  whenever  there  was 
a  movement  of  spiritual  revival  there  was  a  reap- 
pearance of  lay  preaching. 

The  leaders  of  all  the  medieval  revivals  recog- 
nised the  value  of  the  lay  preacher.  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi's  Minorites  were  laymen,  and  throughout 
Europe  they  traveled,  artisans  most  of  them,  who 
earned  their  living  by  working  at  their  trades. 
Francis  founded  also  his  order  of  Tertiaries,  or  Broth- 
ers and  Sisters  of  Penitence,  who  made  their  direct 
appeal  to  the  working  classes  whence  they  sprang, 
finding  their  flocks  in  the  slums  and  hovels  of  over- 
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crowded  dtieB  and  neglected  suburbs  (see  Fbancis, 
Saint,  of  Abbisi,  and  thb  Fbanciscan  Obdbr). 
The  same  revival  of  lay  preaching  took 
3*  Medieval  place  in  Germany  for  two  centuries 
and  Pre-  preceding  the  Reformation.  The  Breth- 
Refonna-  ren  of  the  Common  Life  (see  (I!ommon 
tion  Life,  Brethren  of  the)  was  founded 
RevivaL  with  the  double  object  of  a  return 
to  simplicity  of  Christian  living  and 
of  evangelism  of  "the  common  people'';  the 
Brothers  united  in  communities,  and  worked  at 
their  various  trades.  They  were  laymen,  trained  to 
preach  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  tenets  of  the 
Church,  when  introduced  In  their  preaching,  were 
practically  applied,  rather  than  doctrinally  ex- 
pounded, while  their  discourses  were  enlivened  by 
examples  and  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  wise 
and  experienced  teachers.  Collations,  which  were 
a  sort  of  edifying  private  addresses,  and  possessed 
still  more  of  a  popular  character,  served  among  the 
Brethren  as  a  supplement  to  preaching.  They  took 
place  first  in  the  commimity-houses,  in  each  of 
which,  upon  the  afternoons  of  Sundays  and  saints' 
days,  a  collation  was  given  and  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, especially  from  the  Gospels,  was  read,  ex- 
plained, and  practically  applied,  while  occasionally, 
in  order  to  eleven  and  improve  the  discourse,  ques- 
tions were  addressed  by  the  speaker  to  the  audience. 
The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  did  very  much 
to  prepare  the  Germans  for  the  Reformation,  and 
it  was  the  Reformation  which  ended  their  existence 
by  taking  over  their  work.  In  England  Wyclif  did 
not  scruple  to  send  out  "  unauthorized  preachers," 
with  Bible-portions  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  who 
preached  simple,  practical  Gospel  sermons  in  home- 
ly style  to  homely  people.  It  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  "  unauthorized "  preachers  had  received 
priestly  orders,  although  Uiey  lacked  the  bishop's 
license  to  preach;  some,  however,  were  laymen  pure 
and  simple. 

The  English  Reformation  did  not,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  lead  to  any  immediate  revival  of  lay 
preaching.    This  was  largely  due  to  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  State  on  the   clergy,   whose 
4.  English  preaching  was  restricted  as  much  as 
Reforma-  possible  lest  it  might  prove  too  exci- 
tion  and    ting,  and  to  the  penal  laws  against 
Common-  all  separation  from  the  State  Church, 
wealth     But  when  the  conflict  came  between 
Periods,    the  Stuarts  and  the  Puritans,  the  lay 
preacher  began  to  assert  himself;  and 
the  more  the  State  Church  sought  to  repress  non- 
conformist ministers,  the  more  willing  were  devout 
dissidents  from  the  State  Church  to  listen  to  the 
lay  preacher.    In  a  petition  to  James  I.  on  his  acces- 
sion, the  Independents  and  others  held  that  lay- 
men, "  discreet,  faithful,  and  able  men,  though  not 
in  the  office  of  the  ministry,"  might  be  appointed 
to  preach  the  Gospel.    There  was,  however,  consid- 
erable division  of  opinion  in  the  Puritan  ranks  on 
the  subject,  for  the  Independents  and  Presbjrterians 
were  engaged  in  defending  the  freely  chosen  minister 
of  a  "  separated  church  "  as  divinely  commissioned 
equaUy   with  the  minister   episcopally  ordained, 
and  it  was  feared  that  the  use  of  lay  preachers 
might  prejudice  the  controversial  claim.    Crom- 


well supported  lay  preaching  and  sharply  rebuked 
the  Presbyterians  who  were  the  chief  Puritan  ob- 
jectors to  it.  There  was  a  great  deficiency  of  preach- 
ers during  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  especially  as 
hostilities  had  brought  univeraity  work  to  a  stand- 
still, but  the  pious  soldiers  of  the  Parliamentary 
armies  remedied  the  deficiency  by  raising  preachers 
in  their  own  ranks  who  exercised  their  gifts  in  camps 
and  garrisons.  Parliament  took  the  matter  in  hand 
and  required  intending  preachers  to  submit  to  a 
test  of  their  gifts,  "  by  those  who  shall  be  appointed 
thereto  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament ";  but  the 
soldiers  ignored  the  direction  and  were  loyal  to  their 
favorite  preachers. 

The  rise  of  the  Quakers  was  the  first  example  of 

a   sect   dependent    entirely   on   lay    evangelism. 

George  Fox  (q.v.),  like  Montanus,  held  as  a  primary 

article  of  faith  that  the  Holy  Spirit  inspires  men 

and  women  irrespective  of  all  human 

5.  The     ordinances,  and  that  the  man  or  woman 
Quakers,    so  inspired  is  bound  to  exercise  the 

prophetic  gift.  Fox  and  his  followers 
traveled  the  country  over,  fearlessly  preaching  their 
gospel.  Under  Cromwell  the  (Quakers  were  allowed 
the  largest  liberty,  and  Fox  organized  Quaker  lay 
preaching.  In  1663  thirty  itinerant  preachers  were 
with  him  and  the  number  was  doubled  in  the  fol- 
lowing year;  a  woman  preacher  belonged  to  his 
little  band  as  early  as  1650,  and  he  had  seventy- 
three  women  evangelists  at  his  command  before  Ms 
death.  All  the  Friends,  to  this  day,  give  equal 
rights  to  men  and  women  preachers.  The  Quaker 
preachers  were  great  missionaries.  They  estab- 
lished themselves  in  New  England,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  they  would  become  the  dominant  spir- 
itual power  in  several  States.  The  audacity  of  the 
Quakers  is  almost  incredible,  for  George  Robinson 
preached  in  Jerusalem,  and  Mary  Fisher  succeeded 
in  delivering  a  gospel  message  to  Moluunmed  IV. 
in  fuU  divan,  encompassed  with  his  army,  girt  with 
glittering,  adoring  courtiers. 

The  cold  wave  of  rationalism  almost  quenched 
lay  preaching  in  England,  while  the  tolerance  of 
non-conformity,  with  the  freedom  given  for  the  train- 
ing of  ministers  and  the  opening  of  chapels,  made 
it  seem  unnecessary.   The  evangelical  revival  came, 

however,  and  established  lay  preach- 

6.  John     ing  on  such  a  footing  as  has  made  it 
Wesley     the  mainstay  of  Methodist  evangeliza- 

and  the  Lay  tion  ever  since.  John  Wesley  himself. 
Preachers,  as  an  ordained  Anglican  clergyman, 
was  at  first  prejudiced  against  lay 
preaching,  but  he  later  changed  his  position  and 
himself  undertook  the  training  of  lay  preachers,  for 
whose  instruction  many  of  his  books  were  primarily 
written.  In  1745  he  replied  to  attacks  on  lay  preach- 
ing in  his  Farther  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Re- 
ligion, reminding  critics  of  the  severe  examination 
of  lay  preachers  in  practical  and  experimental  the- 
ology, calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Jewish 
scribes,  who  were  the  ordinary  preachers  of  their 
time,  were  laymen,  and  showing  that  in  Sweden, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  in  almost  every  Reformed 
Church  of  Europe,  before  any  one  was  ordained  he 
was  required  to  preach  publicly  for  a  year  or  more 
ad  probandum  facuUaiem,    It  is  noteworthy  that  to 
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this  day  Wesleyan  Methodist  lay  preachers,  before 
being  **  put  on  the  plan/'  have  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  Wesley's  Nolea  an  the  New  Testament  and  his 
Fiftv4kree  Standard  Semuma,  in  addition  to  exam- 
ination on  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  giving  an  account  of  their  conversion,  their 
Christian  experience,  and  their  vocation.  When  the 
Methodist  Quarterly  Meeting — ^the  circuit  govern- 
ing body,  and  the  unit  of  the  denominational  or^ 
ganizatton — ^was  constituted,  the  local  preachers 
"  on  the  plan  "  were  made  members  of  it  ex  affido. 

The  Methodist  lay  preachers  were  the  means  by 
which  Methodism  spread  so  rapidly  not  only  over 
Great  Britain,  but  also  over  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world.    They  were 
the  advance  guard  of  Methodism;  cottage  meetings 
and  open-air  meetings,  supplied  by  lay  preachers, 
prepared  the  way  for  chapels,,  which 
7.  The     were  the  permanent  garrisons  of  the 
Primitive    districts   occupied.     The    "traveling 
Methodist  preacher"  might  have  ten  to  thirty 
Connection,  chapels  and  mission-stations  imder  his 
oversight,  and,  with  thirty  to  fifty  lay 
preachers  **  on  the  plan,"  he  arranged  quarterly  for 
all  the  pulpits  to  be  filled,  while  ''  mission  bands  " 
of  lay  preachers  carried  on  aggressive  evangelistic 
campaigns  in  towns  and  villages  as  yet  imoccupied. 
The  lay  preachers  were  drawn  from  all  classes — 
university  graduates,  country  gentlemen,  business 
men,  artisans,  and  agricultural  laborers  being  on 
the  same  ''  plan."     This  promoted  fellowship,  and 
saved  the  Methodist  Church  from  being  divided 
into  class  cliques  to  the  extent  that  has  happened  in 
some  other  churches.    After  the  Wesleys  had  passed 
away,  the  connection  underwent  a  cooling-period, 
for  its  own  success  tended  toward  a  satisfied  settling 
down.    "  Field  preaching  "  lost  favor,  and  the  lay 
preachers  were  subjected  to  restrictions  that  be- 
came irksome  to  the  more  enthusiastic  spirits.    In 
many  circuits ''  field  preaching  "  was  classed  among 
irregular  exercises  which  were  better  left  alone. 
These  restrictions  were  the  cause  of  the  origin 
(1807-11)  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connection 
(see  Mbthodistb,  I.,  4)  which,  next  to  the  mother 
Church,  has  made  the  greatest  use  of  If  y  preaching. 
Two  lay  preachers  on  the  Tunstall  (Staffordshire) 
plan,  Hugh  Bourne  and  William  Clowes,  organized 
an  "  All  Day  of  Prayer,"  on  Mow  Cop,  a  prom- 
inent hill.    This  drew  a  vast  crowd,  and  there  were 
many  conversions,  but  it  had  not  received  official 
sanction,  and  Bourne  and  Clowes  were  refused  their 
class  tickets,  which  meant  exclusion  from  the  "  p?an." 
They  accordingly  formed  independent  "  classes," 
which  united  in  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connec- 
tion, which  has  in  1011  completed  its  centenary 
celebration   by   raising   a   thanksgiving   fund   of 
£300,000.    In  its  early  years  this  church  depended 
almost  entirely  on  lay  preachers,  men  and  some- 
times women,  who  revived  the  evangelistic  fervor 
and  audacity  of  the  fir^  Methodists,  and  invaded 
every  part  of  the  country,  establishing  themselves 
in  special  strength  in  the  colliery  and  rural  districts, 
and  in  such  fishery-centers  as  HuU  and  Grlm^bv. 
Scotland,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  saw  a 
very  remarkable  revival  movement  in  which  the 
principal  part  was  played  by  Presbyterian  laymen. 


The  movement  was  led  by  the  brothers  James  and 
Robert  Haldane  (qq.v.).    In  1800  the  General  As- 
sembly   prohibited    field     preaching, 
8.  In  the  whereupon  there  was  a  secession  by 
Scotch      Robert  Haldane,  who  trmned  300  young 
Presby-    men.    These  went  out  stirring  up  re- 
terian  and  vival     feeling    everywhere,   and    the 
Andean    Church  of  Scotland,  the  United  Free 
Churches.  Church,  and  the  United  Church  alike 
shared  in  the  raising  of  the  ^nritual 
temperature.    Recognising  the  value  of  lay  evangel- 
ism, the  Anglican  Church,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  instituted  lay  readers,  or  laymen  who, 
after  examination,  receive  the  bishop's  Hoense  to 
preach  under  strictly  prescribed  conditions.   The 
commission  entitles  the  holder  "  to  conduct,  in  any 
parish  to  which  he  may  be  licensed,  services  in  school 
and  other  rooms  and  in  the  open  air,  and  also  such 
extra  services  in  consecrated  buildings  as  the  incum- 
bent may  wish  and  as  the  bishop  may  approve;  and, 
further,  to  perform  occasionally  similar  duties  in 
any  other  parish  in  the  diocese  at  the  request  <^ 
the  incumbent."    There  are  now  between  2,500  and 
3,000  Anglican  lay  readers,   among  them   being 
peers,  judges,  knights,  members  of  parliament,  and 
eminent  professional  men. 

The  marvel  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  far  as 
lay  preaching  is  concerned,  was  the  founding  by 
General  William  Booth  (q.v.)  of  the  Salvation 
Army  (q.v.).  Booth  was  a  United  Methodist  Free 
Church  minister,  but  he  left  that  church  to  start  an 
independent  "  Christian  Mission  "  in  East  London. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  an  evangel- 
9.  The  istic  movement  with  a  military  organ- 
Salvation  isation,  and  his  wife,  Catharine  Booth 
Anny.  (q.v.),  rivaled  him  in  organiring-ability 
and  driving-power.  The  Salvation 
Army,  now  working  in  nearly  every  country  of  Hie 
world,  has  something  like  16,000  "officers,"  all 
evangelists,  men  and  women,  and  all  laics.  They 
receive  tnuning  from  three  to  nine  months,  with  an 
extension  in  special  cases,  and  are  then  sent  out 
with  authority  to  preach.  At  first  General  Booth 
disliked  the  idea  of  women  preachers,  but  his  objec- 
tion was  overcome  by  a  friend  taking  him  to  hear  a 
woman  preacher  at  a  chapel  in  Fetter  Lane,  Lon- 
don. Tlie  Anglican  Church  foimded  the  Churdi 
Army  (q.v.)  on  the  model  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
but  it  has  been  clerically  directed,  and  women 
preachers  are  not  admitted.  The  Salvation  Army 
has  worked  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  society, 
the  "  submerged  tenth,"  and  its  lay  preaching  has 
not  suffered  from  the  exiguity  of  its  training,  as  it 
would  have  done  if  it  had  ministered  to  more  critical 
classes.  It  has  had  countless  conversions,  and  its 
social  salvage  operations  have  won  for  it  the  sup- 
port of  many  governments. 

Lay  preadiing  has  been  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
.T)issionary  evangelism.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primi- 
ti  c  Methodist  Missionaries  have  introduced  the 
circu..  system,  with  its  "  plan  "  of  local  preadiCTS, 
and  when  native  converts  have  given  evidence  of 
Christian  character  and  spiritual  expaienoe,with  the 
gift  of  speaking,  and  have  undergone  an  examination 
in  Biblical  and  theological  knowledge,  they  have  been 
sent  out  to  the  mission-etations  and  have  largely 
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increased  the  area  of  influence  of  the  mission.   In 
Uganda,  the  Anglican  Church  has  multiplied  lay 
evangelists,  and  to  that  multiplication 
10.  In  the  is  due  the  rapid  and  complete  Chris- 
Foreign     tianization  of  the  country.    The  China 
Mission    Inland  Mission,  worked  mamly  by  lay 
Field.      missionaries,  has  made  very  large  use 
of  native  lay  evangelists,  undeterred 
by  the  fear  which  denominational  missions  have 
had  of    making   prematiue  use    of   converts   for 
such  responsible  work.    Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,    the    London    Missionaiy    Society    and 
other  societies  working  in  the  more  civilised  prov- 
inces of  China  have  begun  to  make  freer  use  of 
lay  preachers,  this  becoming  easier  as  the  Chinese 
have   taken   advantage    of    modem    educational 
facilities. 

In  Great  Britain  the  by-products  of  lay  preach- 
ing have  been  exceedingly  valuable.  In  lay  preach- 
ing men  have  acquired  the  art  of  clear  and  logical 
thinking  and  the  gift  of  powerful  and 
II.  In  lucid  expression.  Such  men  naturally 
Labor  become  the  spokesmen  of  the  commu- 
Cirdes;  nity  to  which  they  belong;  they  are 
Other  R»-  leaders  of  the  local  public  Uf e,  and  are 
cent  Move-  elected  to  town  councils,  district  ooun- 
ments.  cils,  boards  of  guardians,  and  other 
public  bodies,  where  their  lay-preach- 
ing experience  proves  an  invaluable  advantage. 
The  trade-unionism  of  England  is  largely  led  by  lay 
preachers,  who,  in  the  service  of  the  churches,  have 
developed  their  busiuess  capacity  and  their  speak- 
ing-power, and  have  trained  themselves  to  become 
the  forcible  mouthpieces  and  the  trusted  leaders  of 
their  fellow  craftsmen.  There  are  at  least  a  score 
of  lay  preachers  in  the  British  parliament,  a  dozen 
of  whom  belong  to  the  Labor  Party,  most  of  them 
being  officials  of  great  trade-unions.  It  is  certain 
that  it  is  this  leadership  by  religious  men,  trained 
in  lay  preaching,  that  has  saved  the  British  labor 
movement  from  the  agnostic  and  materialistic  so- 
cialism characteristic  of  the  labor  movement  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Lay  preaching  acooimts  for 
the  high  numerical  position  taken  by  the  Methodist 
and  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  In  the  Northern  States  the  lay  preacher 
has  never  taken  the  position  accorded  to  him  in 
Great  Britain,  but  the  feeling  is  growing  that  the 
creation  of  bodies  of  lay  preachers  in  the  various 
churches  would  enable  those  churches  to  maintain 
their  position  in  villages  and  country  towns,  where 
migration  of  population  has  made  it  difficult  to  sup- 
port the  pastorate,  since  with  a  corps  of  lay  preach- 
ers one  minister  might  act  as  pastor-in-chief  of  a 
group  of  churches  within  a  workable  district.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  the  princiiial  non-conformist 
churches  of  Great  Britain  have  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  organization  and  training  of  their  lay 
preachers,  who  are  trained  in  "correspondence 
classes,"  papers  being  set  monthly  in  denomina- 
tional lay  preachers'  magazines,  while  names  of 
accredited  Baptist  lay  preachers  are  included  in  the 
denominational  Year  Book. 

In  Great  Britain  the  lay  preachers  are  being 
increasingly  used  by  their  denominations  and  by 
the  Free  Church  Councils  to  carry  on  outdoor 


evangelism  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  found 
that  their  knowledge  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  live,  and  with  whom  they  work 
la.  Ben^  in  similar  conditions,  enables  them  to 
fldal  R»-  speak  very  effectively  to  casual  gather- 
suits  to  ings  of  hearers  who  have  dropped  out 
Pastorate  of  church  attendance,  and  who  often 
Churches,  have  misconceptions  as  to  what  the 
churches  really  teach  and  as  to  the 
Bible  and  the  Christian  religion.  These  lay  preach- 
ers have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  prejudices  that 
keep  people  out  of  churches,  and  of  the  many  rea- 
sons, good  or  bad,  that  account  for  their  indifference 
to  religion  and  their  hostility  to  churches.  The  lay 
preacher  in  the  open  air  is  the  surest  antidote  to  the 
agnostic  materialist  park  and  street-comer  orator. 
The  success  of  the  Brotherhood  movement  and  the 
Adult  Sunday  Morning  School  movement,  which 
have  a  collective  membership  of  three-quarters  of 
a  million,  is  largely  owing  to  the  speaking^and  teach- 
ing-power of  the  lay  preachers.  While  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  average  lay  preacher  can  not  be  fairly 
expected  to  make  himself  an  expert  in  Biblical  and 
theological  scholarship,  he  has  distinct  advantages 
which  ordained  ministers  frankly  recognize.  When 
working  in  collaboration  with  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  minister,  the  lay  preacher  enables  a  pas- 
torate church  to  establish  mission-halls  in  poor  dis- 
tricts and  mission-stations  in  the  villages.  In  the 
county  of  Surrey,  for  example,  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Guildford  has  established  ten  village  sta- 
tions supplied  by  forty  lay  preachers,  while  the 
church  in  the  ncdghboring  county  town  of  Godal- 
ming  has  established  six  village  stations.  It  is  found 
that  the  drawing  into  actual  evangelistic  service  of 
members  of  a  church  has  a  most  beneficial  influence 
on  the  church-life,  for  the  minister  feels  that  with 
so  many  preachers  in  his  oongr^^tion  he  has  an 
appreciative  and  critical  audience  and  that  he  must 
always  preach  at  his  best. 

Statistics  of  Lay  Preachers. 

Gbbat  Britain 

(1911) 

Wfld«yfta  Methodlsto 19.678 

Prlmitly*  Methodisto 16.241 

United  Methodtet  Chureh 6.289 

Baptists 6.692 

Consrec^tionalists 6,488 

Churcbes  of  Christ 680 

Wssleyan  Reform  Union 620 

Cslvinistie  Methodists 844 

Disdples  of  Christ 20 

64.662 
Unitbd  Statib 
(1908) 

Methodist  Episeopsl  Chureh 14.067 

Afriesn  Methodist  Episeopsl 16.886 

Methodist  Episcopal  South 4.800 

Colored  Methodist  Episeopsl 2,786 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 1,620 

Free  Methodist 1.299 

Methodist  Protestant 1»186 

African  Union  Methodist  Protestant 760 

Other  Methodist  Churches 666 

42,847 

H.  JXVFS. 

Bibuography:  a.  p.  Stanley.  CkriaHan  /niKhitfoiu.  Lon- 
don. 1881;  C.  UUmann,  R^fornun  brfon  the  Reforma- 
tion, 2  vols..  Edinburgh.  1874-77;  W.  G.  Townsend. 
H.  B.  Workman,  and  G.  Eayrs.  New  Hietonf  of  Methodr 
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iam,  LondxHi,  1909;  H.  B.  KandaU,  HiMonf  0/  <^  PH«i<- 
Um  MwlkodiM  Chwr^  London,  1906;  J.  Tilford.  Law 
PrwcMivfoAfCIMiltonCftiirdb,  London,  1896;  8.  Horao, 
Papmiof  Bittorff  9f  Out  Frm  Chmrtkm,  London,  1909; 
A.  L.  GwTio.  Gnidt  lo  PrMeM«9.  London,  1906;  H.  Jofft, 
PratHeal  Law  PnadUng,  London,  1907;  Idnn,  Modtm 
Minor  Propkata,  London,  1909. 

UNDBBRG,  CONRAD  EMOL:  Lutheran;  b. 
at  J6nk6ping  (80  m.  e.  of  Gothenburg),  Sweden, 
June  9,  1862.  -He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city;  Augustana  College,  Rock  Idand, 
HI.;  Augustana  Theological  Seminary  (1872);  and 
PhUadelphia  Lutheran  "Dieological  Seminary  (1876). 
He  was  pastor  suooessively  of  Zicm  Church,  Phila- 
delphia (187&-79),  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  Lutheran 
Church,  New  York  (1879-90),  bdng  also  president 
of  the  New  York  Conference  of  the  Augustana  Synod 
from  1879  to  1889.  Smoe  1890  he  has  been  prof essor 
ol  qrstematio  theology,  liturgies,  and  diurch  polity 


at  Augustana  Theological  Seminary,  Rock  latand, 
and  has  also  been  vice-president  of  the  Augustana 
Synod  (1899-1907),  and  vice-president  of  Augus- 
tana College  (1901-10),  besides  being  a  member  of 
his  synodioJ  mission  board  since  1899  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  oonunittees  on  the  Swedish  and  Eng- 
lish catechism  (1894-1902)  and  liturgy  (189i-99). 
Theologically  he  belongs  to  the  conservative  wing, 
and  he  has  written,  besides  many  minor  contri- 
butions, as  to  the  Auffustana  Theoloffieal  Quarterly 
(of  which  he  was  chief  editor  in  1900-02),  the  fol- 
lowing treatises  in  Swedish:  "  Exegesis  on  the  First 
Three  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Revdation  "  (Chi- 
cago, 1883),  "On  Baptism"  (New  York,  1890), 
**  Syllabus  in  Church  Polity  "  (Rock  Island,  1897), 
and  "  Dogmatics  and  History  of  Dogmas  "  (1898). 
In  1901  he  was  decorated  by  the  Idng  of  Sweden 
with  the  Royal  Order  of  the  North  Star. 


MONOPHTSITISM  AND  TH£  ORIENTAL  SEPARATED  CHURCHES. 


L  Tho  M onoplgralte  ContromwiM. 
Sarly  VIows  on  tbo  Two  Natom 

ol  Chrirt  (i  1). 
ControTonlM    botwwn   Jvdaiilnt 

and  Plntonlslng  Sehoola  (|  2). 
Stnagslo  botireon  Antloelieno  and 

AlMcandrine  Thoology  (i  8). 
ContromalM  ol  tbo  Fovrth  C«^ 

tury  (1 4). 
Conflict    botwoon    Nortoiina   and 

Cyrn  ol  Alntandria  (|  6). 
Condemnation  of  Nortorioa  (I  6). 
Unavailing    Compromlat    botw— n 

Antiooh  and  Alaandrla  (i  7). 


Tho  Entyohian  ControTony  (|  8). 
Adoption  ol  tbo  Crood  ol  Chaloa- 

don  (I  9). 
II.  TboSoparatod  83rrian  Cbwehoa. 
Crawl  ol  Chaleadon   R«i|oetod  by 

tbo  Syrians  (|  1). 
Roaaona  for  thia  R^oetton  (|  2). 
FtnitloBi  Attompti  at  RooondUn- 

tion  (i  8). 
Syrian  Cbriatoloiy  at  tbia  Parlod 

(I  4). 
Cbristology  of  PbllonnuB  (|  6). 
Modom  S3rrian  Confwion  of  Faitb 

(§6). 


in.  Tbo  Separated  Armenian  ChnrclieB. 
Reeaons    for    Npn-Bepreaent at  kio 

at  Ecumenieal  CooncOa  (|  1). 
Heaitation  to  Aeeept.the  Creed  of 

Cbaleedon  (|  2). 
Armenian  Doubta  on  Leo'a  Letter 

to  Flavian  (i  8). 
Armenian    Confwion    of     Faifh 

(§4). 
Armenian  Teaching  on  the  Two 

Natorea  (|  6). 
Armenian  R^eetion  of  EntydiiaB- 
(§6). 


L  The  Monophjsite  Controrenlet:    The  incai^ 
nation  of  Christ  has  given  to  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  human  life  an  inesiatibly  transf onning  im- 
pulse, and  to  human  thought  an  even  moxe  irresisti- 
bly transforming  intuition  of  the  relation  of  God 
to  man  and  of  man  to  God.    Divinity  descends  to 
humanity,  that  humanity  may  ascend  to  divinity. 
From  the  beginning  of  that  earthly  ministry  to  man, 
the  first  followers  saw  in  the  person  of  Christ  the 
Messianic  ideal  of  humanity  (cf .  the  synoptic  gos- 
pels), a  Godlike  man.    He  was  so  real  to  their  ex- 
pectant Jewish  minds  that  his  perfect  humanity 
seemingly  obscured  his  hidden  divinity, 
I.  Baily    and  it  was  only  later,  after  the  resur- 
ViewB  on   rection  and  the  ascension,  when  they 
the  Two    saw  no  longer  the  once  visible  presence 
Natures  of  of  the  Meeriah  of  Israel,  that  they  be- 
Christ     gan  to  perceive  the  reality  of  his  in- 
visible yet  truly » incarnated  divinity 
(cf.  the  Johannine  gospel),  a  manlike  God,  "the 
Word  made  flesh."    Hencdforth  the  question  came 
continually  to  the  minds  of  men,  was  this  a  nuui 
become  God,  or  a  God  become  nuui,  since  both  con- 
ceptions of  the  relation  of  divinity  and  humanity 
have  persisted  from  the  primitive  period  of  human 
history.    The  answer  of  the  Evangelists  and  the 
Apostles  is  that  Christ  the  Messiah  was  truly  God 
and  truly  man.     The  Christian  Church  of  that 
apostolic  and  subapostolic  age  was  a  preaching, 
proselyting,   and   expanding  missionary   ecdesia. 
Exact  theological  definition  and  dogmatic  declara- 
tion were  alike  alien  to  its  primitive  principles  and 
antagonistic  to  that  first  freedom  in  the  faith.    But 
the  speculative  tendencies  of  those  transitional  times 


soon  showed  that  two  opposite  opinions  oonceming 
the  person  of  the  Messiah  Christ  w&e  already  ac- 
tive. The  one  was  that  of  the  Jewish  Ebionites 
(q.v.),  who,  tenacious  of  the  inherited  tradition  of 
those  first  followers,  permitted  the  historic  presence 
of  his  visible  humanity  to  obscure  or  occlude  his 
invisible  divinity.  This  erroneous  overemphasie  of 
the  humanity  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  evoked  by 
a  defective  perception  of  his  dual  nature  as  true  God 
and  true  man,  was  not  as  evident  during  the  apos- 
tolic age  as  it  afterward  became,  when  it  persisted 
in  more  or  less  definite  denials  d  his  true  divinity. 
The  other  opinion  was  that  of  the  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile Gnostics  (see  GNOsncmif),  who,  seeking  to  oono- 
bine  the  Christian  revelation  with  various  Oriental 
and  Greek  systems  of  speculative  cosmology,  and 
equally  tenacious  of  acquired  dualistic  toidendes, 
permitted  thdr  differing  theories  of  the  divine  Logos 
to  obscure  or  occlude  his  visible  humanity;  and 
this  equally  erroneous  exaltation  of  the  Logos  Christ 
above  the  material  world  in  which  he  had  been  in- 
carnated led  logically  to  that  overemphasis  of  lus 
invisible  divinity,  which  was  likewise  evoked  by  a 
defective  perception  of  his  dual  nature  as  true  man 
and  true  €rod,  which  had  been  morip  or  lees  evident 
from  the  first  in  the  doubt,  or  in  the  docetic  denial, 
of  his  true  humanity  (see  Docbtism). 

The  insidious,  persistent  influences  of  these  two 
speculative  schools  of  opposite  opinions,  neither  per- 
ceiving the  dual  aspect  of  the  traditional  apostolic 
ti^ni»hing  that  in  Christ  the  Messiah  and  the  incar- 
nate Logos  both  divinity  and  humanity  must  be 
united  in  the  one  person  of  the  Redeemer  of  man, 
was  to  become  more  and  more  evident  in  the  Chris- 
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iological  controvermes  of  the  succeeding  centuries. 
Oonvincing  evidence  of  the  pervading  presence,  in 
the  subconsdoufl  theologi^  thought 
a*  Con-    of  the  Ghristiaii  Church,  of  these  dififer- 
trovenles  ing  speculative  tendencies  cocseming 
between    the  person  of  the  Messiah  and  Logos 
Jndaizing  became  manifest  toward  the  end  of  the 
and  Pla-    second  century,  during  the  controversy 
tonizing    caused  by  the  first  de^te  coordination 
Schools,    of  Christ  as  God  with  the  indefinite 
Mosaic  monotheism  of  Old-Testament 
tradition.    The  Judaizing  school  of  Christians  seem- 
ingly taught  more  or  less  publicly  that  the  Messiah 
was  a  man  in  whom  divinity,  or  the  Spirit  of  God, 
had  dwelt  during  his  earthly  existence.    Defending 
their  doctrine  from  texts  of  the  synoptic  Gospels, 
they  tended  in  their  teaching  toward  the  error  of 
Ebionitism   during   their   constant   Christological 
controversy  with  the  opposing  Platonizing  school 
of  Christians.    These  latter  taught,  on  the  contrary, 
the  preexistence  and  the  eternity  of  the  incarnate 
Logos.    Defending  their  doctrine  from  texts  of  the 
Johannine  Gospel,  they  tended,  in  their  ditheism — 
as  their  Judaizing  opponents  declared — toward  the 
error  of  Gnosticism  and  the  docetic  denial  of  the 
real  humanity  of  Christ.    Yet  the  Messianic  teach- 
ing of  the  Judaizers  themselves,  although  apparently 
truly  accepting  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  men,  con- 
tinued to  cling  to  that  indefinite  Mosaic  monothe- 
ism from  whose  persistent  presence  throughout  Asia 
Minor  was  developed  later  not  only  the  definite  her- 
esy of  dynamic  Monarohianism  (q.v.),  which  de- 
nied the  essential  divinity  of  Christ,  or  asserted  it 
to  be  a  power  imparted  to  his  humanity,  but  also 
the  opposite,  though  related,  heresy  of  modalistic 
Monarchianism,  known  also  as  that  of  Sabellius,  and 
of   the  Patripassians,  who  admitted  the  divinity, 
but  denied  the  personality,  of  Christ. 

During  the  continuance  of  these  first  Christolog- 
ical   controversies  in  the  ante-concihar  Church, 
there  were  slowly  and  silently  established  two  eccle- 
siastical schools  of  Scripture-study  and  theological 
teaching,  Antioch  and  AlexandrU  (see  Antioch, 
School  of;  Aubxaxdria,  School  of).    The  school 
of  Antioch,  influenced  by  the  Jewish  traditions  of 
Syria,  was  literal,  grammatical,  and  historic  in  its 
exegesis;    yet  this  very  literaUstic  interpretation, 
applied  to  the  synoptic  Gospels,  tended 
3.  Struggle  constantly  toward  that  characteristic 
between    overemphasis  of  the  humanity  of  Christ 
Antiochene  which  exposed  its  Christological  teach- 
and  Alex-  ing  to  the  insidious  Ebionitic  influence 
andrine     persisting  in  the  doctrines  of  the  dy- 
Theology.  namic  and  the  modalistic  Monarohian- 
ists.    The  school  of  Alexandria,  influ- 
enced by  the  Greek  traditions  of  that  famous  center 
of  philosophical  speculation,  was  free,  allegorical, 
and  mystical  in  its  exegesis.    Thus  its  freer  inter- 
pretation, the  opposite  in  method  of  the  rival  school 
of  Antioch,  of  Uie  Johannine  Gospel  tended  contin- 
uaUy  toward  that  characteristic  overemphasis  of  the 
divinity  of  the  incarnate  Logos  which  exposed  its 
Christological  teaching  to  the  influence  of  Gnostic 
docetism  that  denied  or  ignored  the  real  humanity 
of  Christ.    Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, the  traditionally  opposite  tendencies  of  these 
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two  ecclesiastical  schools  came  into  conflict  during 
the  doctrinal  dissensions  caused  by  the  teaching  of 
Paul  of  Samosata  (see  MoNABcmANisM,  IV.,  (g  2- 
3).  He,  while  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  impelled  to 
assert  jagsain  the  characteristic  Antiochene  overem- 
phasis of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  terms  of  a 
modified  dynamic  Monarchianism,  in  opposition  to 
the  traditional  Alexandrine  tendency  of  overempha- 
sizing the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  already  developing 
in  the  words  of  the  later  Trinitarian  teaching  of  the 
councils  of  the  Chureh.  The  teaching  of  Paul  was 
condemned  as  heretical  by  several  successive  synods 
assembled  at  Antioch  to  compare  his  doctrine  with 
that  deduced  from  the  traditional  orthodox  teach- 
ing of  the  several  apostolic  sees.  What  this  tradi- 
tional apostolic  teaching  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  during  this  ante-conciliar  age  is  shown  by  the 
following  "  Confession  of  Faith  "  of  the  synod  con- 
vened at  Antioch  in  251,  the  heads  of  which  were 
Dionysius  of  Rome  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(qq.v.),  while  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (q.v.)  was 
also  an  important  figure: 

"  We  believe  thmt  our  Lord  Jeras  Christ,  who  was  of  God 
and  the  Father,  who  wu  begotten  before  the  worlds  of  the 
Spirit,  but  in  the  end  of  days  was  bom  of  a  virgin  in  the 
flesh,  is  one  compound  person  of  heavenly  deity  and  human 
flesh;  and  also  in  this,  that  he  is  man,  wholly  God  and  wholly 
man;  wholly  God  and  with  a  body,  but  not  in  this,  that  the 
flesh  is  God;  and  wholly  man  and  with  man,  and  with  deity, 
but  not  in  this,  that  the  Deity  is  man.  So  also  he  ii  wholly 
to  be  worshiped,  and  with  the  body,  but  not  in  this,  that 
the  body  is  to  be  worshiped;  wholly  to  be  worshiped  and 
with  the  Deity,  but  not  in  this,  that  the  Deity  ii  to  be  wor- 
shiped (apart  from  the  body?);  wholly  increate  and  with  a 
body,  but  not  in  this,  that  the  body  is  increate;  wholly 
made  and  with  the  Deity;  but  not  in  this,  that  the  Deity  ii 
made;  wholly  eoessentlal  with  God,  and  with  the  body,  but 
not  in  this,  that  the  body  ii  coessential  with  God;  as  not  in 
this,  that  God  is  coessential  with  man;  though  with  Deity 
in  tlM  flesh,  he  ii  coessential  with  us.  For  also  when  we  say 
that  he,  being  in  the  Spirit,  ii  a  partaker  of  the  nature  of 
God,  we  say  not  that  he  in  the  Spirit  is  a  partaker  of  the 
nature  of  man.  And  again,  when  we  dedara  him  in  the 
flesh  a  partaker  of  the  nature  of  man,  we  dedare  him  not  in 
the  flesh  a  partaker  of  the  nature  of  God.  For  as  in  the 
Spirit,  he  is  not  connatural  with  us,  because  he  ii  herein  co- 
esiontlal  with  God;  so  in  the  flesh  he  ii  not  connatural  with 
God,  because  he  ii  a  partaker  of  our  nature.  Now  these  things 
we  cmreet  and  approve,  not  the  dividing  of  one  person  in- 
divisible, but  the  uneonfused  peculiar  eonfeasion  of  the  flesh 
and  of  the  Deity."  (B.  H.  Cowper,  Syriae  MiaeeUanUt,  pp. 
40--41,  London,  1861.) 

This  ante-conciliar  Christological  confession  of 
faith  evidently  contains  within  itself  the  complete 
cause  of  the  subsequent  Chalcedonian  controversy 
which  resulted  historically  in  the  century-long  charge 
against  the  primitive  national  churches  of  the  East 
that  they  teach  the  Eutychian  error,  are  Mono- 
physites  (see  Euttchianibm;  Monophybitbs),  and, 
therefore,  are  heretical  in  their  Christology. 

That  same  insidious  Ebionitic  influence,  whose  per- 
sistent presence  in  the  differing  doctrines  of  Mon- 
archianism had  caused  the  condemnation  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  appeared  again  in  the  erroneous  teaching 
of  Arius  (see  Abianism),  denying  the  eternal  divinity 
of  the  Logos,  which  was  condemned  as  heretical  by 
the  first  eciunenical  coimcil  of  the  Church,  convened 
in  325  at  Niciea.  Later  in  the  same  centtuy,  the 
Alexandrine  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  (q.v.),  one  of 
the  chief  defenders  of  the  Athanasian  Logos  doctrine 
accepted  by  the  Council  of  Nicsa,  began  to  teacl^ 
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the  eiror  named  from  himself,  that  the  humanity 
ttKumed  by  Christ  in  the  incarnation  was  only  a 
human  body  with  its  complementing 
4*  Contro-  aninud  soul,  the  Logos  existing  in  the 
▼enlet  of  place  of  its  mismng  spirit.    This  novel 
the  Fourth  teaching  was  a  proof  of  the  tenacious 
Century,    presence,  in  Alexandrine  Christological 
thought,  of  that  insidious  docetic  in- 
fluence from  whence  had  come  this  definite  denial 
of  the  real  humanity  of  the  Logos,  condemned  as 
heretical  by  the  second  ecumenical  council,  con- 
vened in  381  at  Constantinople.    During  the  con- 
troversy caused  by  the  Alexandrine  Apollinaris,  who 
overemphasised  ike  divinity  of  the  Logos,  the  An- 
tiochene  Diodorus  (q.v.),  likewise  one  of  the  chief 
defenders  of  the  conciliar  Christology  of   Niccea 
against  the  Arian  schismatics,  while  opposing,  as 
bishop  of  Tarsus,  Apollinaris'  docetic  denial  of  the 
complete  humanity  of  Christ,  and  though  remain- 
ing faithful  to  the  traditional  teaching  of  his  own 
synoptic  school,  developed  a  theory  of  the  relation 
of  the  seemingly  separate  coexistence  of  the  divine 
and  the  human  natures  in  the  one  person  of  Christ 
which,  through  the  teaching  of  his  pupil,  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  (q.v.),  was  to  reappear  in  the  doc- 
trinal dissensions  caused  by  Nestorius  (q.v.)  in  the 
succeeding  century. 

A  conflict  between  the  traditional  Christological 
teachings  of  the  two  rival  schools  was  inevitable 
when  the  Antiochene  Nestorius,  soon  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  patriarchate  at  Constantinople,  de- 
fended his  Antiochene  presbyter  Anastasius  in  pub- 
lic protests  against  the  use  of  the  Alexandrine  term 
Theotokos  (*'  Mother  of  God  '*)  as  applied  to  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  the  Virgin  Mary.  This 
newer  imperial  see  of  Constantinople,  established  by 
Constantino  the  Great,  was  the  object  of  persistent 
ecclesiastical  plotting  by  the  partisans  of  the  apos- 
tolic see  of  Alexandria,  the  aggressive 
5.  Conflict  opponent  of  the  equally  apostolic  see 
between  of  Antioch,  and  each  of  these  two  rival 
Neftorius  schools  of  doctrine  contested  the  the- 
and  Cyril  of  ological  terms  used  by  the  other.  Thus 
Alexandria,  it  was  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
entered  so  eagerly  into  the  strife  caused 
by  this  Antiochene  attack  on  the  use  of  Theotokos, 
The  fanatical  Cyril  (see  Ctbil  of  Alexandria)  wss 
very  willing  to  become  the  accuser  of  the  equally 
fanatical  Nestorius,  and  each  charged  the  other 
with  defending  that  evident  Christological  error 
which  the  traditional  teaching  of  his  own  school 
was  suspected  of  propagating.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  or  not  Nestorius  had  really  asserted  a 
double  personality  in  Christ,  as  the  doctrine  of  his 
preceptor,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (also  ascribed  to 
his  predecessor,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  [see  Digdobub]), 
seemed  to  teach,  when  he  declared  that  the  Logos 
was  not  inseparably  incarnated  in  Christ,  but  had 
united  his  divinity  with  the  man  Jesus, ''  the  Son  of 
God  dwelling  in  the  Son  of  David  " ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  Logos  only  cooperated  with  the  human 
Jesus,  two  persons,  a  divine  and  a  human,  becoming 
one  in  wiU  and  act.  The  Antiochenes  were  consist- 
ently compelled  to  emphasise  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  Alexandrine  overempha- 
sis of  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  evident  in  the  do- 


cetism  of  the  ApoUinarian  heresy.  Cyril,  after  for- 
mulating twelve  anathematizing  statements  of  tin 
alleged  eirors  of  Nestorius,  including  "that  Ib- 
manuel  is  not  really  God,  and  the  Virgin  not  Tha- 
tokoi;  that  there  was  a  connection  {tynapkeia)  d 
two  persons;  that  Christ  is  a  God-bearing  nasi 
(iheophoroa);  that  he  was  a  separate  individual  acted 
on  by  the  Logos,  and  called  '  God  with  him  ';  thai  *, 
his  flesh  was  not  truly  that  of  the  Logos;  and  tha: 
the  Logos  did  not  suffer  death  in  the  flesh,"  Boogjti 
to  compel  his  subscription  to  them.  The  answer  d 
Nestorius  was  a  counter-statement  of  twelve  anath- 
ematizing articles  of  the  alleged  errors  of  Cyril 
Alexandria,  with  its  traditional  emphasis  on  the 
divinity  of  the  Logos,  denied  defiantly  the  orthodoxy  ' 
of  Antioch,  with  its  traditional  emphasss  on  ihs 
humanity  of  Christ. 

The  third  ecumenical  coimcil  was  convened  is 
431  at  Ephesus  to  declare  and  define  the  true  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  on  this  contested  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  divine  and  the  human  natures  in  the 
incarnate  Logos  Christ.  Neither  Christolog^ 
school  seemingly  perceived  that  its  doctrine  wv 
dogmatically  defective  in  emphasizing  a  single  sa-  . 
pect  of  the  duality  of  the  person  of  | 
6.  Condem-  Christ,  nor  that  their  differing  chano- 

nation  of  teristic  definitions  could  be  combined 
Nestorius.  in  one  orthodox  statement.  To  the  , 
deliberate  defiance  of  this  truth  bj  | 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  with  his  partiaans  coc- 
trolled  the  proceedings  of  this  council  of  Ephesus*  | 
can  be  confidently  ascribed  all  those  sucoeediLg 
schisms  and  destructive  divisions  which  were  later 
to  divide  the  Christian  Church  of  the  East  into  two 
antagonistic  communions  of  confederated  natioDzi 
churches,  unreconciled  to  this  day.  The  school  d 
Antioch  was  at  this  time  surprismgly  oonaervativc, 
for  the  teaching  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  devel- 
oped from  that  of  his  predecessor,  IModorus  of  Tar- 
sus, and  defended  apparently  by  his  own  pup], 
Nestorius,  had  not  affected  adversely  its  genenl 
orthodoxy,  even  in  the  opinion  of  its  opponents.  It 
depended  on  Alexandria,  whether  or  not  their  truly 
complementing  teachings  were  to  be  combined  in  z 
fuller  form  of  the  common  Christolo^cal  creed 
But  Cyril,  defiant  in  his  defense  of  the  twelve  an- 
athematizing articles  rejected  by  the  Antiochene 
Nestorius,  and  assured  that  his  partizana  predom- 
inated in  the  assembled  council,  continued  in  hb 
predetermined  course  of  condemning  the  ^ron 
ascribed  to  Nestorius  and  of  deposing  him  from  his 
episcopate,  without  awaiting  the  delayed  arrival  of 
John  of  Antioch  and  his  Syrian  suffragans,  who, 
therefore,  justly  rejected,  as  contrary  to  the  ^^^^nnna 
all  completed  acts  of  the  coimdl.  llie  third  ooundl 
of  Ephesus  having  approved  and  adopted  as  its  own 
declaration  of  dogma  the  twelve  anathematising 
articles  of  Cyril,  every  attempt  thereafter  on  the 
part  of  the  Antiochenes  to  emphasize  the  hunuinity 
of  Christ  against  the  Alexandrines  was  condemned 
by  them  as  Nestorianism;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Alexandrines  to 
emphasize  the  divinity  of  the  Logos  against  the 
Antiochenes  was  denounced  by  them  as  ApoUina- 
rianism. 

Since  the  Antiochene  bishops  persisted  in  their 
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refusal  to  approye  the  anathematizing,  anti-Nes- 
torian  articles  of  Alexandrine  Cyril,  a  compromise 
between  them  was  eventuaUy  effected  by  his  sub- 
scription of  a  formula  of  faith  prepared  by  them  for 
the  consideration  of  the  council.  This  dogmatic 
declaration  defines  the  Logos  as  being  of  one  essence 
(homoounon)  with  the  Father  as  to  divinity,  and  of 
one  essence  with  man  as  to  humanity,  for  there  was 
effected,  say  the  Antiochene  bishops,  "  a  union  of 
two  natures;  whereupon  we  confess 
7.  Unayail-  one  Christ,  one  Son,  one  Lord.  And 
ing  Com-  according  to  the  teaching  of  a  union 
pnmiise  without  confusion,  we  confess  the  holy 
between  Virgin  to  be  Theotokoa,  because  God 
Antioch  the  Son  was  incarnate  and  made  man, 
and  Alex-  and  from  his  very  conception  united 
andria.  to  himself  the  temple  assumed  from 
her"  (Hefele,  ConcUiengeschichUf  ii. 
228).  If  this  concise  Christological  creed  of  431  be 
compared  with  the  earlier  Antiochene  confession  of 
251,  it  is  evident  that,  excepting  the  Athanasian 
term  homoounon  and  the  later  Alexandrian  TheotO' 
koSf  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  former  common 
faith  appears  unchanged  in  the  latter.  In  the  first 
formula,  the  characteristic  Christological  confes- 
sion of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  the  Logos  is  "  one 
compound  person  of  heavenly  deity  and  human 
flesh  **;  in  the  second  is  seen  "  a  union  of  two  na- 
tures .  .  .  without  confusion,"  etc.  The  conclu- 
ding declaration  of  the  first  formula,  "  Now  these 
things  we  correct  and  approve,  not  the  dividing  of 
one  person  indivisible,  but  the  unconfused  peculiar 
confession  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  Deity,"  has  no 
counterpart  in  the  second,  shorter  symbol,  al- 
though its  causal  connection  with  the  attitude  of 
the  Syrians  and,  through  them,  of  the  Armenians, 
toward  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  was  soon 
to  follow,  will  be  shown  below.  This  definite  dog- 
matic declaration  of  the  divine  and  the  human  na- 
tures in  Christ  the  Logos  was  what  the  Antiochene 
bishops  required  of  the  Alexandrine  Cyril  as  a  test 
of  his  orthodoxy.  But  the  compromise  confession 
accepted  by  both  parties  neither  conciliated  nor 
saticri&ed  the  extremists  of  those  two  opposite  Chris- 
tological schools.  Cyril  had,  after  defining  the  nat- 
ural distinction  and  necessary  difference  between 
the  native  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man  which 
before  the  incarnation  are  manifestly  two  natures 
and  are  combined  in  Christ,  asserted  that  they  are 
two  only  before  the  incarnation;  in  their  union  in 
the  Incarnate  Logos  they  cease  to  be  two  and  become 
one.  Thus  Cyril,  in  deliberate  defiance  of  the  state- 
ment subscribed  by  himself,  seemingly  taught,  as 
before,  the  indefinite  earlier  doctrine  of  the  ''one 
nature  of  the  Word  made  flesh  "  of  Athanasius 
(q.v.).  According  to  this  traditional  Alexandrine 
teaching,  the  two  natures,  distinct  before,  became 
one  after  their  union  in  Christ.  The  one  divine 
person  acted  in  and  through  both,  but  it  was  a  single 
and,  therefore,  the  divine  activity,  that  of  the  Logos. 
This  was  condemned  by  the  Antiochene  school  as 
undeniably  docetic  in  its  tendency.  The  Alexan- 
drine school,  in  answer  to  this  accusation,  charged 
that  the  Antiochenes  taught  the  Nestorianism  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  This  ceaseless 
Christological  controversy  could  not  fail  to  force 


another  oonciliar  conflict  between  the  two  rival 
schools. 

In  that  same  imperial  city  in  which  the  Antiochene 
pre8b3rter  Anastasius,  by  denoimoing,  in  428,  the 
Alexandrine  term  Theotokos,  had  caused  the  con- 
vening of  the  third  eciunenical  coimcil  in  the  city 
of  Ephesus,  the  Alexandrine  partisan  Eutyches, 
archimandrite  of  a  monastery  near  the  dty,  by  de- 
nouncing, in  448,  the  allied  Antiochene  teaching 
of  Nestorianism,  was  likewise  to  become  the  cause 
of  the  convening  of  the  fourth  and  final  council  of 
the  united  Christian  Church  in  the  East.  But  with- 
out warning  Eutyches  himself  was  accused  of  her- 
esy concerning  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  Cited 
before  the  assembled  synod  of  Con- 

8.  The     stantinople,  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
Eutychian  fess  teaching  that  the  person  of  Christ 

Contro-  was  of,  or  out  of,  two  natures,  though 
versy.  not  in  two  natures;  that  the  two  na- 
tures, distinct  before  the  incarnation, 
after  their  union  became  one;  that  the  human  na- 
ture of  the  incarnate  Son  was  changed,  since  the 
body  of  Christ,  by  union  with  divinity,  became 
thereby  different  from  that  of  other  men.  This  do- 
cetic denial  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  evidently 
developed  directly  from  the  Alexandrine  overem- 
phasis of  the  divinity  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  was 
condemned  as  heretical  by  this  same  synod,  and 
its  author  was  deposed  from  his  dignities.  Then 
Eutyches,  who  had  already  accused  the  Antiochenes 
to  Leo  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Rome,  of  teaching  tenacious- 
ly the  Nestorianism  condemned  by  the  Coimcil  of 
Ephesus,  sought  his  support,  assuming  that  Leo, 
like  himself,  was  a  partisan  of  the  deceased  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  Flavian,  bishop  of  Constantinople  (see 
Flavian  of  (Ik)N8TANTiNOPLE),  however,  hoping  to 
avert  the  threatened  conciliar  conflict,  was  the  one 
who  really  secured  the  support  of  Leo,  who  had  al- 
ready sent  him  his  "  Tome  "  concerning  the  Chris- 
tological controversy  between  the  two  opposite 
schools  of  doctrine.  Now  Dioscums,  the  even  more 
fanatical  anti-Nestorian  successor  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, allying  himself  with  the  powerful  political 
and  the  numerous  monastic  defenders  of  Eutyches 
against  Flavian,  and  defeated  in  his  attacks  on  the 
regularity  and  canonical  course  of  the  synod  which 
had  both  denounced  and  degraded  that  aggressive 
partisan  of  his  predecessor,  secured  from  the  em- 
peror the  summoning  of  a  pseudo-council,  which, 
assembling  in  440  at  Ephesus,  was  dominated  by 
himself.  The  acts  of  the  S3mod  of  Constantinople 
having  been  annulled  and  the  teaching  of  Eutyches 
pronounced  orthodox  by  the  assembled  partisans  of 
Dioscums,  the  accused  archimandrite,  Eutyches 
was  restored  to  his  monastery.  The  predominating 
power  of  the  Alexandrine  party  seemed  secure  until 
the  unexpected  death  of  their  imperial  protector, 
Theodosius  II.,  occurred.  Then  the  succeeding 
rulers  confirmed  anew  the  original  deposition  of 
Eutyches  by  the  first  synod  of  Constantinople, 
and  later,  hoping  to  harmonize  all  dissent  within 
the  Church,  convened,  in  451,  the  fourth  ecumenical 
coimcil  at  Chalcedon. 

After  the  assembled  bishops  had  deposed  and  de- 
graded Dioscums  for  his  part  in  the  repudiated  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus^  the  Christolog- 
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ical  oontroverey  between  Antioch  and  Alexandria 
was  debated.  Although  both  the  declarations  of  the 
Alexandrine  Cyril  against  the  alleged  heresy  of  the 
Antiochene  Nestorius  and  the  **  Tome  "  of  Leo  [I. 
(q.v.)]  against  that  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  com- 
bined had  been  accepted  by  the  bishops,  who  at  first 
asserted  that  the  canon  of  the  Church  (canon  VII.  of 
the  Council  of  Ephesus)  forbade  them  to  add  to  the 
existing    conciliar    creed,    they    were 

9.  Adop-    eventually  compelled  by  the  secular 
tion  of  the  rulers  to  declare  the  decision  of  the 

Creed  of  council  on  the  controverted  question 
Chalcedon.  in  the  dogmatic  definition  called  the 
Creed  of  Chalcedon  (see  CHRiSTOLOGTy 
IV.,  S  2).  The  "  Tome  "  of  Leo,  whose  doctrinal 
declarations  had  undeniably  been  deduced  directly 
from  the  several  opposite  statements  submitted  to 
him,  first  by  Nestorius  and  Cyril,  and  later  by 
Eutyches  and  Flavian,  had  consistently  condemned 
both  the  crypto-Ebionitism  inferred  from  the  alleged 
Antiochene  teaching  of  Nestorius,  and  the  docetio 
heresy  evident  in  the  Alexandrine  teaching  of  Euty- 
ches. The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  formulating  its 
own  creedal  statement,  not  only  thereby  reaflSrmed 
the  truth  of  the  traditional  apostolic  teaching  con- 
tained in  the  Antiochene  formula  of  251,  the  Nicaeno- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  of  381  (see  Constanti- 
NOPOUTAN  Creed),  and,  indirectly,  the  compromise 
Antiochene  confession  subscribed  by  Cyril  (431),  but 
it  developed  these  comparatively  simple  doctrinal 
statements  into  a  complex  dogmatic  formula  of 
Chiistological  faith,  deduced  directly  from  the 
"  Tome  "  of  Leo,  the  theological  terms  of  which 
were  clear  and  comprehensible  only  to  bishops  whose 
language  was  the  Greek  of  the  dominant  division  of 
the  Church  in  the  East. 

n.  The  Separated  Syrian  Charchet:  But  there 
were  also  the  two  allied  non-Greek  divisions,  whose 
participation  in  the  ecumenical  councils  of  the 
Church  was  necessarily  limited,  since  their  ecclesias- 
tical languages  were  Syriac  and  Armenian.  The 
Syrian-speaking  bishops  throughout  the  East,  be- 
cause of  this  diversity  of  language,  were  free  from 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  incessant  Chiisto- 
logical controversies  between  the  Greek  schools  of 
Antioch  and  of  Alexandria.  In  the  dissension 
evoked  by  the  errors  of  Eutyches,  their  history 
tells  freely  and  fuUy  why  the  Creed  of  Chalce- 
don was  rejected,  and  indirectly  explains  how  the 
stigma  of  defending  Eutyches  and  accepting  his 
heresy  was  unjustly  affixed  to  them  by  the  Chalce- 
donians  or  Greek  partisans  of  the  fourth  ecumenical 
council,  whose  dogmatic  declaration 
I.  Creed  of  was  repeatedly  confirmed  or  ignored, 
Chalcedon  according  as  the  emperors  of  the  East 

Rejected    were  swayed  by  the  political  and  eccle- 
by  the      siastical  defenders  or  oppoeers  of  its 

Syrians,  course  and  of  its  canon.  After  reciting 
how  Flavian  and  Eusebius  had  "in- 
sisted to  the  wicked  Eutyches  that  the  body  of  our 
Lord  was  a  partaker  of  our  nature,  he  confessed 
this  which  before  he  would  not  confess.  They  also 
urged  him  to  confess  that  there  are  two  (i.e.,  sepa- 
rate) natures  in  Christ.  And  because  he  would  not 
confess  this,  they  made  this  deposition.  This  cause 
forced  Theodosius  to  assemble  the  second  S3mod  of 


Ephesus.  And  when  that  was  read  before  them 
which  was  done  in  the  imperial  city,  they  found  that 
Flavian  required  Eutyches  to  confess  two  (i.e., 
separate)  natures;  and  they  made  the  deposition  oi 
Flavian  and  Eusebius.  Eutyches  presented  a  docu- 
ment in  which  was  the  creed  of  Niccea,  and  the 
Godclad  fathers  anathematized  all  ^o  had  accused 
him,  'by  this  which  deceived  them  as  men,  that 
wicked  matter  of  ungodly  heresy  which  was  in  his 
soul ';  for  it  is  written  that  man  sees  into  the  eyes, 
and  the  Lord  sees  into  the  heart "  (Cowper,  ut  sup., 
pp.  89-01).  The  ceaseless  controversy  between  the 
Greek  defenders  of  the  Coimcil  of  Chalcedon  and 
the  anti-Chalcedonians  was  precisely  this  question  of 
the  two  natures  in  Christ,  whether  they  existed 
separately  after,  as  Nestorianism  seemed  to  say, 
or  became  imited  in  and  through  his  incarnation  in 
the  flesh,  as  taught  by  all  the  accepted  confessions  of 

the  Church.    That  the  anti-Chaloe- 

a.  Reasona  donians — ^the  Syrians,  Copts,  and  Ar- 

for  this     menians — ^rejected     consistently     this 

Rejection.  Eutychian  error  of  an  absorption  of 

Christ's  humanity  into  his  divinity 
is  conclusively  proved  by  the  assertion,  already 
cited,  that  Eutyches'  deceptive  confession  of  faith 
(like  the  equivocal  creed  of  Arius)  had  actually 
deceived  his  own  defender,  Dioscurus,  and  the  entire 
synod  of  Ephesus.  Only  because  of  this  w^e  they 
misled  in  declaring  him  orthodox,  not  heretical.  The 
term  "  Eutychianism ' '  therefore,  must  be  accepted  as 
synonymous  with  **  Monophysitism,"  i.e.,  the  dooetic 
denial  of  the  reality  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 
It  can  have,  historically,  no  other  or  added  meaning ; 
to  deny  this  is  to  assert  that  the  entire  ante-condliar 
Church,  which  had  accepted  the  Antiochene  con- 
fession of  251,  was  then  and  thereafter  abo  Mono- 
physite,  and,  therefore,  heretical  in  its  traditional 
Quistological  teaching.  The  difference  between 
the  anti-Chalcedonians  and  the  Chalcedonians  was, 
as  they  state  themselves,  whether  the  disputed  dog- 
matic declaration  of  this  council,  in  condemning  the 
evident  error  of  Eutychianism,  had  not  inclined  in- 
stead to  the  alleged  opposite  teaching  ascribed  to 
Nestorius.  The  traditional  Christological  term  of 
the  first  Antiochene  formula  is  "  one  compound  per- 
son of  heavenly  deity  and  human  flesh  " ;  the  defini- 
tion of  the  second  compromise  formula  is  similar  in 
statement,  "  a  union  of  two  natures,  wherefore  we 
confess  one  Christ."  Furthermore,  the  first  for- 
mula asserts,  finally,  "  Now  these  things  we  correct 
and  approve,  not  the  dividing  of  one  person  indivis- 
ible, but  the  unoonfused  peculiar  confession  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  Deity."  This,  then,  was  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  anti-Chalcedonians  for  charging  the 
Chalcedonians  with  teaching,  in  their  dogmatic  con- 
ciliar declaration,  a  seeming  separation  of  the  two 
natures,  in  opposition  to  the  confessions  asserting  a 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ. 

To  a  Greek  bishop,  the  Greek  terms  of  the  Creed 
of  Chalcedon  were  dear  and  convincing.  To  a 
Syrian  bishop  speaking  Syriac,  with  its  one  word 
for  the  two  Greek  terms  physis  (**  nature  ")  and 
prosdpan  ("  person ")  or  hypostasis^  these  same 
terms  were  debatable,  unorthodox,  and  doubtful. 
Even  in  orthodox  Greek  Alexandria,  the  anti-Chal- 
cedonian  partisans  of  their  former  patriardi  Dioe- 
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cunis,  charging  that  he  had  been  deposed  by  that 
"  Nestorianizing  council/'  secured  the  consecration 
of  the  presb3rter  Timotheus  ^urus  (see  Monopht- 
BTTESf  §§  3-^)  as  antibishop  to  his  Chalcedonian 
successor.  Throughout  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  entire 
East  the  charge  of  Nestorianizing  continued  to  be 
asserted  and  reasserted  against  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon.  A  schism  between  the  conciUar  and  the  anti- 
conciliar  partisans  was  inevitably  approaching. 
Likewise  in  orthodox  Greek  Antioch,  Peter  the 
Fuller,  supported  by  his  political  and  ecclesiastical 
partisans,  eventually  displaced  the  Chalcedonian 
occupant  of  this  other  apostolic  see,  and  succeeded 
to  his  patriarchal  authority.  During  the  rule  of  the 
Chalcedonian  Leo,  who  had  succeeded 
3.  Fruitless  the  Emperor  Marcian,  the  Creed  of 
Attempts  at  Chalcedon  was  opposed  generally  by 
ReconcHiA-  the  monks  and  their  political  partisans 
tion.  throughout  the  East.  After  his  death, 
the  intruding  Basiliscus  annulled  the 
imperial  approval  of  his  two  predecessors  in  con- 
firming the  conciliar  acceptance  of  the  ''Tome'' 
with  the  creed,  but  he  was  soon  displaced  by  the 
Chalcedonian  2Seno  (q.v.)  whose  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  reconcile  the  opposing  ecclesiastical  parties  re- 
sulted in  the  promulgation  of  the  compromise 
Henoticon  (q.v.)  in  482,  condemning  both  Nesto- 
rianism  and  Eutyches,  but  not  imposing  on  the 
Church  the  creed  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Chalce- 
don in  addition  to  the  dogmatic  declarations  of  the 
three  councils  preceding.  As  before,  during  the 
ceaseless  controversy  after  the  compromise  Anti- 
ochene  confession  had  been  accepted  by  the  Alex- 
andrine Cyril,  the  extremists  of  both  the  Chalce- 
donian and  the  anti-Chalcedonian  parties  refused  to 
be  reconciled  by  this  substitute  neutral  statement. 

What  the  Christological  teaching  of  the  Syrians 
was  during  these  troubled  times  is  evident  from  the 
doctrine  of  Philoxenus  (q.v.),  the  anti-Chalcedonian 
bishop  of  Hierapolis  (c.  500),  and  from  that  of  the 
anti-conciliar  Severus  (q.v.),  his  contemporary,  and 
anti-Chalcedonian  patriarch  of  Aiitioch 
4.  Syrian  in  513.    "  Disturbances  being  caused  in 
Christology  Palestine  (in  508)  by  a  certain  Nephar 
at  this      Uus,  who,  from  being  one  of  the  extreme 
Period.     Monophysite  party,  had  turned  Chalce- 
donian, and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  was  expelling  many  monks 
from  their  monasteries,  Severus,  seeking  to  counter- 
act the  movement,  went  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  charge  of  Eutychian- 
ism,  the  Pkilalethes,  against  those  who  found  the 
Chalcedonian  doctrine  in  Cyril.    Here  he  remained 
three  years  imtil  after  the  ordination  of  Timothy  to 
the  see  of  Constantinople  (511);  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Majuma  and  immediately  set  himself  to 
abolish  the  Henoticon  compromise,  whereby  all  men- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  had  been  ex- 
punged, and  to  procure  the  deposition  of  the  patri- 
archs Flavian  of  Antioch  and  Elijah  of  Jerusalem  '* 
{Sixth  Book  of  the  Select  Letters  of  Severue,  ed.  E.  W. 
Brooks,  Introduction,  2  vols.,   London,  1902-04). 
"  And  at  the  same  time  Severus  of  Antioch  became 
known  who  wrote  several  books  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  the  one  nature  of  the  divine  and  the  human, 
without  mixture  and  without  conf  usiou  or  corruption ; 


so  that  they  continue  each  in  its  own  place,  as  the 
nature  of  man  consists  of  a  spiritual  nature  and  of 
the  body,  and  the  nature  of  the  body  consists  of  two 
natures,  the  one  material  and  the  other  of  form, 
without  the  soul  being  changed  into  the  body,  or  the 
material  parts  into  the  form,  or  the  contrary'' 
(E.  F.  K.  Fortescue,  The  Armenian  Church,  p.  281, 
London,  1872).  Herein  is  again  asserted  the  tradi- 
tional Antiochene  teaching  of  ''one  compound 
person  "  of  the  first  formula,  with  the  added  dog- 
matic declaration  against  the  error  of  Eutyches, 
"without  mixture,  confusion,  or  corruption,"  the 
last  word  against  the  "  aphthartodocetics "  (see 
Julian  of  Halicarnassus).  The  use  throughout 
of  the  term  "  nature,"  where  the  Greeks  would  alter- 
nate their  two  corresponding  terms  physie  C'  na- 
ture ")  and  proedptm  C'  person ")  or  hypoatasiSf 
proves  that  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon  is  untrans- 
latable into  Syriac,  as  it  also  is  into  Armenian  and 
into  Coptic. 

This  Christological  creed  is  f oimd  developed  more 
fully  in  the  doctrinal  declaration  of  Philoxenus  who, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  incarnation,  asserts  that  the 
nature  (i.e.,  the  person)  of  Christ  is  composed  of 
divinity  and  of  humanity,  without  conversion,  con- 
fusion, or  commixture.  He  teaches  that  the  Son, 
one  of  the  Trinity,  united  himself  with  a  human 
body  and  a  rational  soul  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin. 
His  body  had  no  being  before  this  union.  In  it  he 
was  bom,  in  it  he  was  nourished,  in  it  he  suffered  and 
died.  Yet  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son  did  not 
suffer  or  die,  nor  was  his  human  nature 

5.  Chiis-    or  his  agency  or  death  merely  visionary, 

tology  of  as  the  docetic  Gnostics  asserted,  but 
Philoxenus.  actual  and  real.  Furthermore,  the 
divine  nature  was  not  changed  or  trans- 
formed into  the  human,  or  confused  or  commixed 
with  it;  neither  was  the  human  nature  changed 
or  transmuted  into  the  divine,  or  commixed  or  con- 
fused with  it;  but  a  peculiar  cooperation  (i.e.,  Comr 
municatio  idiomalum  [q.v.])  of  the  two  natures  was 
effected,  similar  to  that  by  means  of  whose  union 
the  body  and  soul  become  one  human  being.  For 
as  the  soul  and  body  are  united  in  one  human  nature, 
so  from  the  union  of  the  divinity  and  the  humanity 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  proceeded  a  natiure  (i.e.,  person) 
peculiar  to  himself,  not  simple  but  compound;  the 
"  one  compound  person  "  of  the  first  Antiochene 
formula,  also  ascribed  to  Athanasius  in  his  term 
**  The  one  nature  of  the  Word  made  flesh,"  and 
continually  used  by  his  Alexandrine  successor  Cyril. 
The  Eutychians  or  Monophysites  were,  however, 
notorious,  even  before  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
for  asserting,  in  addition  to  their  original  heresy  of 
the  absorption  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  by  his 
divinity,  Uie  error  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
existed  before  his  incarnation  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin. 

During  the  centiuies  following  the  final  separation 
of  the  anti-Chalcedonian  Syrians  from  the  Greeks 
of  the  Byzantine  patriarchates,  their  traditional 
teaching  concerning  the  several  sections  of  the  fun- 
damental apostolic  faith  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  formulated  in  an  authori- 
tative and  accepted  system  of  dogma.  Therefore, 
when  the  patriarch  of  the  Syrian  Jacobite  Church, 
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Peter  Ignatius  III.,  in  the  interest  of  the  Syrians  of 
South  India  under  the  secular  authority  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  presented  himself  in 
6.  Modem  1874  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Qyiian     and    the    bishops    of    the    Anglican 
Coofenioii  Church,  the  traditional  imputation  to 
of  Faith,    the  Syrians  of  the  heresy  of  Eutyches, 
or  Monophysitism,  could  not  fail  to 
become  prominent.    This  centuiy-long  charge  was 
fully  controverted  by  the  following  sections  of  the 
"  (>eed  of  our  Holy  Fathers,  the  Pillars  of  our 
Eastern  Syrian  Church,  St.  James  of  Nisibis,  St. 
Ephraem,  St.  James  the  Divine,  and  others,  recog- 
nised by  all  (churches),  and  also  of  my  unworthy 
self  (the  patriarch),  as  taken  from  our  Lords  the 
Holy  Apostles,  and  divided  into  twenty-five  chapters 
or  articles": 


I.  Who«»^r«r  aliAll  ny  that  the  Son  of  God  is  not  Tvy 
Ood,  ovwi  M  the  Father  le  very  Ood,  and  that  he  le  not  eo- 
equal  with  the  Father  in  eeeencw,  eovereignty,  and  eternity, 
let  him  be  anathema. 

II.  Whoeoever  ehall  eay,  that  the  Son  ie  not  begotten  of 
the  Father,  eeMntlally  and  eternally,  let  him  be  anathema. 

III.  Whoeoever  ihall  eay  that  the  Son  of  God,  when  he 
■ojoumed  on  earth  in  the  flesh,  waa  not  in  heaven  with  the 
Father,  let  him  be  anatliema. 

IV.  Whoeoever  shaU  eay  that  in  that  humanity,  he  did 
not  dt  at  the  right  hand  of  tbe  Father,  and  that  he  shall  not 
eome  egaln  as  he  is,  to  judge  both  the  living  and  the  dead, 
let  him  be  anathema. 

V.  Whoeoever  shaD  say  that  Christ  underwent  ehange 
and  alteration,  and  does  not  eonfess  that  his  soul  underwent 
no  ehange,  and  that  his  body  did  not  see  eomiption  as  it  Is 
written,  let  him  be  anathema. 

VI.  Whoeoever  shall  say  that  Christ  became  perfect  man 
by  separation  (from  the  divine  esseneeT),  and  does  not  eon- 
fess of  our  Lord  Jeeus  Christ  that  he  Is  one  as  it  Is  written, 
let  him  be  anathema. 

VII.  Whoeoever  shall  say  that  one  (nature)  suffered,  and 
that  the  other  (nature)  was  absent  at  the  time  of  the  Passion, 
and  does  not  believe  that  God,  the  impassible,  suffered  in 
the  fleeh  as  it  Is  written,  let  him  be  anathema. 

VIII.  Whoeoever  shall  say  that  Christ  was  human  like 
all  oUter  men,  and  does  not  believe  of  him  that  he  was  In; 
eamate  and  became  man  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  a  daughter  of  David,  as  it  Is  written,  let  him  be 
anathema. 

IX.  Whoeoever  shaD  say  that  the  holy  Virgin  Mary  Is  the 
mother  of  Christ,  and  does  not  confess  that  she  brought  forth 
the  Word  of  Crod,  who  was  inesmate,  and  became  man,  let 
him  be  anathema. 

X.  Whoeoever  shall  say  that  the  body  of  Christ  Is  an  off- 
spring of  ths  divine  eesenee,  and  does  not  confess  that  he 
was  God  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  who  humbled 
himself  and  took  upon  1dm  the  form  of  a  servant,  as  it  Is 
written,  let  him  be  anathems , 

XI.  Whoeoever  shaD  say  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  a 
phantom  or  mere  Image,  and  does  not  confess  that  his  was  a 
real  body  like  ours,  and  that  the  Virgin  Mary  brought  forth 
the  incarnate  Word  in  a  real  body,  let  him  be  anathema. 

XII.  Whoeoever  shall  say  that  when  God  the  Word  became 
united  to  the  body,  the  divine  nature  was  commingled  with 
the  human  nature,  or  that  the  two  natures  became  com- 
mixed and  changed  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  third  nature,  and 
does  not  confess  that  the  two  natures  became  united  in  In- 
dissoluble union  without  confusion,  mixture,  or  transmuta- 
tion, and  that  they  remained  two  natures  In  an  unalterable 
unity,  let  him  be  anathema. 

XIII.  Whoeoever  shall  say  that  the  Word  of  God  Is  cre- 
ated, and  not  Creator,  and  does  not  confess  that  he  is  Crea- 
tor even  as  is  the  Father,  and  that  he  is  coequal  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  eesenee,  power,  the  creation 
of  created  things,  sovereignty,  and  eternity,  let  him  be 
anathema. 

XIV.  Whoeoever  shall  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  Is  created 
and  not  Creator,  and  that  he  is  of  time  and  not  eternal,  and 
does  not  confess  that  he  is  Creator  even  ss  is  the  Father, 
and  as  Is  the  Son,  and  that  he  is  coequal  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son  in  esseneeb  eternity,  dominion,  power,  creation. 


majeety,  and  sovereignty,  and  that  he  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  receives  from  the  Son,  and  that  he  is  with  tbe 
Father  and  the  Son,  eternal  and  everlasting,  let  him  be 
anathema. 

XV.  Whoeoever  shaU  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  of 
the  essence  of  the  Father,  as  the  Son  is  of  the  leeenae  of  hia 
Father,  and  God  ot  God,  let  him  be  ansthema. 

XVI.  Whoeoever  shall  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  om- 
nipotent, omniscient,  and  omnipresent,  as  is  the  Father,  and 
as  is  the  Son,  let  him  be  anathema, 

XVII.  Whoeoever  shaU  say  that  the  visible  and  inviable 
things  of  creation  were  not  created  by  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  let  him  be  anst.hema. 

XVUI.  Whoeoever  shaU  say  that  the  Godhead  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  is  not  sU  of  one,  and  does  not 
confess  that  the  three  blessed  persons  ars  verily  and  indeed 
one  In  eternity,  dominion,  sovereignty,  and  will,  let  him  be 
anathema. 

XIX.  Whoeoever  shaU  say  that  the  persons  of  ths  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  ars  not  verily  and  indeed  eoeqnal  la 
sU  things,  ever-living,  having  dominion  over  all  things  vi^ 
ble  and  Invisible,  all-judging,  sU-recompensIng,  and  giving 
life  to  sU,  let  him  be  anathema. 

XX.  Whoeoever  shall  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  to 
be  adored  and  worshiped  by  sU  creaturee,  equally  with  the 
Fsther  and  the  Son,  let  him  be  anathema. 

XXI.  Whoeoever  shall  say  that  God  the  Father  is  alono 
God,  to  the  exdusion  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
shall  teach  or  believe  that  worship  belongs  to  the  Father 
alone,  excepting  them,  and  does  not  believe  of  the  three  bleesed 
persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  they 
are  one  God,  one  (object  of)  adoration,  one  judge,  as  tho 
h<Ay  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  believes,  let  him  bo 
anathema. 

XXII.  Whoeoever  shall  say  that  the  Trisaglon  which  la 
said  In  the  liturgy  is  (addressed)  to  the  three  blessed  per- 
sons, and  shall  truly  so  believe,  and  shaU  then  improperly 
add  to  the  Trisagion,  "Who  wast  erudlled  for  us,"  and  shall 
not  believe  what  our  Syrian  Jacobite  Church  believes  with 
a  firm  faith  undoubtin^y,  and  which  saeribee  the  Trisagion 
to  the  only  begotten  Son,  the  Word,  who  was  pleased  to  bo 
bom  of  the  holy  Vfargin  Mary,  and  beeome  flesh,  as  It  ia 
written,  and  of  his  own  will  and  pleasors  was  cmdfled  out 
of  his  great  love  for  us.  In  token  of  his  overflowing  bounty 
and  beneficence  to  us,  let  him  he  anathema.  (Ckureh 
TimM,  September,  London,  1874.) 

IIL  The  Sepanted  Armenian  Qrarches:  ffinoe 
the  Armenian  Church  existed,  for  the  greater  part, 
in  the  borderland  between  the  Bysantine  and  the 
Persian  empires,  and  was  actually  under  the  rule  of 
the  latter,  it  was,  both  for  this  reason  and  because  of 
its  differing  ecclesiastical  language,  unable  to  parti- 
cipate freely  and  fully  in  the  successive  ecumenical 
councils  of  the  Christian  Church  convened  in  the 
East.  Although  unrepresented  at  the  third  council, 
that  of  Ephesus  (431),  Cyril  of  Alexandria  addressed 
to  the  patriarch  of  the  Armenians  a  statement  of  the 
doctrines  discussed  and  the  decision  of  the  council 
condemning  as  heretical  the  alleged  errors  of  Nes- 
torius.  This  letter  was  entrusted  to  certain  pupils 
of  Mesrob  (q.v.),  whom  he  bad  sent 
X.  Reasons  to  Constantinople  to  translate  into 

for  Non-    Armenian  the  several  books  written  by 

represents-  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 

tion  at     was  soon  after  delivered  by  them  to 

Ecumenical  their  preceptor.    Thereupon  Mesrob 

Councils,  convened  a  gynod  of  the  Armenian 
bishops,  doctors,  and  confessors,  to 
whom  this  letter  of  Cyril's,  containing  the  acts  and 
the  decision  of  the  council,  was  read.  After  they  had 
discussed  and  approved  its  several  statements,  they 
condemned  and  anathematised  anew  the  heresy 
ascribed  to  Nestorius.  During  the  early  part  of  451 , 
while  the  fourth  council  was  assembling  at  Chalce- 
don,  the  Armenians  were  being  persecuted  persist- 
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ently  by  their  anti-Chiisti&n  rulers,  who  sought  to 
compel  them  to  abandon  their  traditional  faith  and 
teaching,  and  accept  the  Zoroastrianism  of  their 
Persian  oppressors.  For  this  reason  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Armenians  to  send  representatives  to 
the  council,  of  whose  deliberations  and  decisions, 
unlike  that  of  the  previous  council  of  Ephesus, 
they  were  left  in  ignorance  by  the  assembled  Greek 
bishops. 

But  soon  after  this,  the  many  monastic  and  other 
opponents  of  the  coimcil  of  Chalcedon  began  to 
spread  themselves  farther  and  farther  over  Asia, 
asserting  continually  that  the  Greeks  had  accepted 
the  errors  of  Nestorius  which  had  been  rejected  by 
the  preceding  coimcil  of  Ephesus.  Later  the  fol- 
lowers and  partisans  of  Eutyches  came  to  Armenia, 
seeking  to  secure  Armenian  sympathy  by  defending 
his  teachings  and  denouncing  the  Creed  of  Chalce- 
don, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  supporters  of  Nes- 
torius, seeking  also  to  influence  the  Armenians  in  his 
favor,  asserted  that  this  council  was  compelled  to  ac- 
cept his  teaching  even  though  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
bad  condenmed  him,  since  only  thus 
2.  Hesita-  could  they  controvert  the  heresy  of 
tion  to  Eutyches.  During  this  time,  when 
Accept  the  these  opponents  of  the  Greeks  were 

Creed  of  seeking  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
Chalcedon.  Armenians,  a  very  defective  translation 
of  the  letter  of  Leo  to  Flavian,  concern- 
ing the  errors  of  Eutyches,  was  brought  to  their 
attention.  The  bishops,  in  examining  its  teaching 
oonceming  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  one  of  which 
was  divine  and  the  other  himian,  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  phrase  **  the  one  and  the  other  " 
had  been  translated  by  a  term  used  only  of  persons 
but  not  of  attributes.  Thus  it  was  that,  although 
Leo  spoke  of  two  natures,  the  Armenian  translation 
referred  instead  to  two  persons.  And  although  the 
Greek  defenders  of  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon  asserted 
its  undoubted  orthodoxy,  the  counter-claims  of  the 
defenders  of  Nestorius  and  his  teaching  seemed  to  be 
supported  by  the  dubious  doctrine  of  Leo's  letter, 
which  had  been  used  in  the  formulation  of  this  dis- 
puted oonciliar  declaration  of  the  faith.  While  the 
Armenian  bishops  were  deliberating  year  after  year 
whether  to  reject  or  to  accept  this  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Greek  Emperor  Zeno,  imposing  the  acceptance 
of  his  Henotioon,  which  had  already  been  signed  by 
many  Byzantine  bishops,  was  brought  to  their 
attention.  Babken,  the  patriarch  of  the  Armenians, 
having  examined  the  Henoticon  with  its  many  sub- 
scriptions, which,  although  condenming  both  the 
asserted  errors  of  Nestorius  and  the  evident  heresy 
of  Eutyches,  had  passed  over  without  notice  the  dis- 
puted dogmatic  declaration  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon, approved  and  accepted  it  as  orthodox,  since 
it  undeniably  agreed  with  the  teaching  of  the  three 
first  councils  of  the  Church.  Then,  after  these 
dissensions  over  this  disputed  council  had  continued 
year  after  year,  the  patriarch  convened,  in  491,  a 
synod  of  all  the  Armenian  bishops,  including  the 
primates  and  suffragans  of  the  Albanians  and  the 
Georgians,  to  determine  finally  whether  to  reject  or 
accept  as  ecumenical  the  Coimcil  of  Chalcedon. 
After  they  had  again  anathematised  the  errors  of 


Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  the  Henoticon  was  read, 
approved,  and  accepted  as  orthodox  throughout; 
and  since  it  was  known  to  all  that  the  Greeks  them- 
selves were  divided  on  the  question  of  recognizing 
their  own  coimcil,  they  also  refused  to  consider  it  as 
an  ecumenical  council  of  the  Catholic  Church  (see 
Abmenia,  III.,  §  3).  Then,  when  later  in  that  same 
year  the  successor  of  Zeno,  the  Emperor  Anastasius, 
issued  a  decree  forbidding  all  further  discussion  con- 
cerning the  Coimcil  of  Chalcedon  and  its  creed,  the 
Armenian  bishops  were  confirmed  in  their  decision 
to  refuse  it  recognition.  And,  although  doubting 
the  entire  orthodoxy  of  the  dogmatic  conciliar  decla- 
ration, in  view  of  the  apparent  heterodoxy  perceived 
in  the  translation  of  the  Letter  of  Leo  which  they 
had  already  examined,  they  admitted  and  accepted 
the  teaching  of  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon  in  so  far  as 
it  had  reasserted  the  traditional  apostoUc  teaching 
of  the  three  first,  and  undisputed,  councils  of  the 
Church. 

But  the  expression  used  in  Leo's  letter,  ''  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,''  continued  to  confuse  the  Ar- 
menians, since  the  Syrians,  who  were  also  active 
anti-Chalcedonians,  asserted  that  it  had  inclined  to 
the  error  ascribed  to  Nestorius,  and  by  the  term 
"  two  natures  "  it  seemingly  taught  a  separation  of 
the  two  natures  in  the  one  Christ.  The  Armenians, 
therefore,  to  contradict  the  asserted  error  of  the 
Chalcedonians,  adopted  as  their  own  the  expression 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  against  Nesto- 
3.  Annenian  rius,  "  the  one  nature  of  the  Word 
Doubts  on  made  flesh";  and  in  using  this  term 
Leo's       "  one  nature  in  Christ,"  they  taught 

Letter  to    and  believed  it  to  be  equivalent  to 

Flavian,  one  personality  (Armenian,  like  Syr- 
iac,  must  use  its  one  term,  where  the 
Greek  can  alternate  physia  with  hypastasia  or  pro- 
aopon)  resulting  from  the  indivisible  union  of  the 
two  natures.  This  expression  later  became  the 
cause  of  many  controversies  which  continued  for 
centuries  between  the  Armenians  and  the  Greeks, 
the  latter  seeking,  through  the  secular  authority  of 
the  emperors  of  the  East,  to  secure  Armenian  accept- 
ance of  the  disputed  Creed  of  Chalcedon,  thus  com- 
pelling their  theologians  to  write  defenses  of  their 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  to  counter- 
act the  claims  of  their  Greek  opponents  that  they 
taught  the  Monophysite  heresy  of  Eutyches.  In 
these  declarations,  they  state  definitely  that  the 
formula  '*  two  natures  in  Christ "  signifies  that 
"  Christ  is  one,"  true  God  and  true  man,  possessing 
perfectly  both  the  divine  and  the  human  natures 
united  in  him  without  confusion  and  without  divi- 
sion; having  suffered  the  passion  and  death  in  his 
humanity,  but  impassible  and  immortal  in  his 
divinity. 

The  Armenian  Church,  as  a  result  of  its  contact 
with  the  Latins  during  these  centuries  before  and 
after  the  final  separation,  in  1054,  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  unlike  the  other  divisions  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  the  East,  accepts  the  Apostles'  Creed 
and  the  Athanasian  Oeed  (i.e.,  without  the  Filioque) 
in  addition  to  the  Nicseno-Constantinopolitan,  which 
is  imposed  on  all  divisions  of  the  Catholic  Church 
throughout  thp  entire  East  and  the  entire  West. 
The  teaching  of  the  Armenians  on  those  disputed 
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doctrineB  connected  with  the  Creed  of  Chaloedon 
is  Been  in  the  following  commentaries  on  the  con- 
fession of  the  Catholic  faith  found  in  all  copies  of 
their  prayer-books  used  by  the  clergy  and  laity: 

Wherefore,  iliiee  we,  in  eommon  with  all  other  Orthodox 

ChristiaiiB,  eonfen  the  mne  Ood  end  the  lame  Christ,  it 

ie  most  necessary  to  show    what   the    Armenian    Church 

teaches  concerning  the  chief  artides  of  the 

4.  Annenian  Christian  faith,  namely,  of  God,  one  in  three 

f%     4       •  -  persons,  of  the  Incarnation,  person,  ofBce,  and 

uonxession  ^j^^,  ^  Christ,  with  aU  other  doctrines  con- 

of  Faidi.     nected  with  these.     For  from  this  may  be  seen 

whether  or  not  the  Armenians  teach,  as  they 

ha^e  been  charged  continually  by  their  opponents,  the  hwe- 

sies  of  the  Monophysites  and  of  the  Monotbdites,  who  assert 

that  in  Christ  there  is  only  one  nature  and  only  one  wiU. 

I.  We  confess,  and  with  our  whole  (most  perfect)  heart 
believe  in,  the  Father,  God  (who  is)  not  created,  not  begot- 
ten, but  without  beginning  (who)  also  is  begetter  of  the  Son, 
and  breather  forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

II.  We  believe  in  the  Word  (of)  God,  (who  is)  not  created, 
(but)  begotten,  and  (who  has  hb)  beginning  from  the  Fathsr, 
before  the  worlds.  Who  is  neither  posterior  nor  less,  but 
as  the  Father  is  Father,  so  also  is  the  Son  (truly)  Son. 

III.  We  believe  In  the  Holy  Spirit,  (who  is)  not  created 
(and)  not  of  time;  not  begotten,  but  breathed  forth  from 
the  Father,  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father,  and  of  the 
same  ^ory  with  the  Son. 

IV.  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  one  nature,  one  God- 
head — ^not  three  Gods  but  one  God — one  will,  one  kingdom, 
one  sovereignty,  maker  of  things  visible  and  invisible. 

V.  We  believe  in  a  holy  Church,  a  remission  of  sins,  and 
a  communion  of  saints. 

VI.  We  believe  (that)  one  of  the  three  persons,  the  Word 
(oO  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  the  worids.  In  time 
came  into  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  God  (Tkeotoko*), 
took  of  her  blood,  and  united  it  with  his  Godhead  (divinity), 
dwdt  patiently  nine  months  in  the  womb  of  that  pure  Vir- 
gin, and  was  made  (or  became)  perfect  man,  in  spirit  (or 
soul),  and  mind,  and  body;  one  person,  one  figure  (or  ap- 
pearance), and  united  in  one  nature.  God  was  made  (or 
became)  man,  without  change,  without  alteration;  concep- 
tion without  seed,  and  generation  without  corruption. 
And  as  there  is  no  beginning  to  hb  Godhead  (divinity),  so 
also  is  there  no  end  to  his  humanity;  for  Jesus  Christ  Is  the 
same,  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  even  forever. 

VII.  We  believe  (that)  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  having  gone 
about  on  the  earth,  after  thirty  years,  came  to  baptism; 
(that)  the  Father  bare  witness,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son," 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  likeness  of  a  dove,  came  down 
(al>ove  him).  (That)  he  was  tempted  of  Satan  and  over- 
came him;  preached  the  salvation  of  men,  labored  in  the 
body,  hungered  and  thirsted;  and  after  that,  of  his  own  free 
will,  came  into  (his)  passion,  was  crudfled,  dead  in  the  body, 
but  alive  in  his  Godhead  (divinity).  Hii  body  was  laid  in 
the  grave,  united  with  his  Godhead  (divinity),  and  in  spirit 
he  went  down  into  Hades  in  his  undivided  Godhead  (di- 
vinity), preached  to  the  spirits,  spoiled  Hell  (i.e..  Hades) 
and  set  free  the  spirits.  After  three  days,  he  aroee  from  the 
dead,  and  appeared  to  the  disciples. 

VIII.  We  believe  (that)  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ascended 
to  heaven  in  that  same  body,  and  sat  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  (the  Father),  and  that  he  is  to  come  (again)  in  the  same 
body,  and  with  the  glory  of  the  Father,  to  jud^  the  living 
and  the  dead;  that  is  also  the  resurrection  of  all  men. 

IX.  We  believe  also  in  the  retribution  for  worlcs  (done  in 
the  body) ;  to  the  righteous,  life  everlasting,  and  to  sinners, 
everlasting  torments. 

The  Armenian  Church  teaches  constantly  that  Christ 
the  Savior  is  God-Man,  "perfect  God  and  perfect  man." 
But  when,  as  a  consequence  of  the  error  of  Eutyches,  un- 
ceasing controverdes  were  evoked  throughout  the  entire 
Esst,  the  Armenian  Church  introduced  into  its  eonfesdon, 
to  controvert  his  heresy,  "in  spirit  (or  soul),  and  mind,  and 
body,"  thereby  dedaring  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
consists  of  all  the  essential  parts  that  constitute  man,  truly 
and  really,  and  not  in  appearance  only.  Furthermore  as 
(the  words)  "spirit  and  mind  (or  intellect)"  are  understood 
(by  aU)  to  be  synonymous  in  meaning,  they  therefore  ex- 
plain each  other.  The  word  "spirit"  (in  Armenian)  is  used 
for  the  uncreated  spirit,  and  for  the  created  spirit  or  soul, 
while  the  word  "  mind  "  is  used  for  the  intellect  or  consdenee. 


the  whole  of  which,  taken  together,  eonstitotes  a  eosBplete. 
perfect,  and  true  Dum.  For  as  Gregory  of  Narek  says.* 
"  since  our  human  nature  was  not  corrupted  by  sin  in  part 
alone,  but  wholly,  in  spirit  (or  soul),  mind,  and  body,  so 
also  did  the  Word  assume  it  wholly  and  units  it  with  faimeelf  ** 
(with  his  divinity).  This,  therefore,  was  taught  by  the 
Armenian  Church  in  oppodtion  to  the  monothelite  Apol- 
linaris,  as  is  later  asserted  by  Nerses  IV.  (q.v.).  Neither 
is  the  body  without  mind,  as  ApoQinaris  said,  that  God 
the  Word  dwdt  in  the  body  as  a  statue  without  spirit 
(Fortescue,  ut  sup.,  pp.  256-258).  And  the  same  pntriarch, 
in  his  formula  of  faith,  submitted  to  the  Emperor  Emmanud 
Comnenus,  dedares  also  that  the  words  "one  person,  one 
flgura  (or  aspect)"  were  added  against  the  error  of  Ne»- 
torianism.  Wherefore,  says  be  (Fortescue,  ut  sup.,  p.  274). 
"do  we  not  sever,  like  Nestorius,  the  one  Christ  into  two 
natures  and  two  parts,"  quoting  the  words  of  Gregory 
Nasianxen,  "he  is  not  one,  and  another,  but  one  by  that 
mixture  (imion)";  adding  also  the  dedaration  of  that  same 
orthodox  father,  "that  it  fs  dear  that  Christ  is  doable  m 
nature  but  not  in  personality"  (cf.  NPNP,  2  ser.,  viL  209. 
812). 

Thus  do  the  Armenians  teach  the  two  generations 
or  births,  the  one  from  the  Father  before  the  worlds, 
and  the  other  from  the  holy  Virgin  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  but  they  also  confess  the  two  natures  (as  in- 
separable, i.e.,  the  CammunicaUo  idiomatum)  when 
mention  is  niade  either  of  the  one  or  the  other 
abstractedly;  for  they  confess  that  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Father,  is 
united  in  the  Word  with  human  nature.  Therefore 
Nerses  IV.  says,  '*  thou  who,  when  giving  proof  of 
thy  hiunan  nature  during  that  night,  wast  greatly 
troubled  with  fear."  And  again,  when  mention  is 
made  of  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God 
5.  Annenian  and  of  man,  in  a  concrete  sense  alone. 
Teaching  Armenian  jfathers  declare  fearlessly 
on  the  Two  that  he  has  one  nature  (i.e.,  person- 
Natures,  ality)  by  reason  of  the  intimate  union 
(of  the  two  natures  within  himself); 
wherefore  to  the  confession  of  faith  were  added 
the  words,  "  he  is  united  in  one  nature."  All 
the  ceaseless  controversies,  during  the  centuries 
after  the  rejection  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
by  the  Armenians,  between  them  and  their  oppo- 
nents, the  Greek  defenders  of  its  dogmatic  con- 
ciliar  declaration,  were  evoked  by  the  use  of  this 
term  to  define  the  incarnation  of  the  Word.  These 
words,  added  to  the  confession  of  faith  after  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  had  used  them  in  his  controversy  with 
Nestorius  (i.e.,  the  Alexandrine  phrase  of  Atha- 
nasius,  "  the  one  nature  of  the  Word  made  flesh  "), 
as  adopted  by  an  orthodox  father,  were  thenceforth 
defended  by  the  Armenians,  even  though  their 
adversaries,  by  citing  the  words  against  them, 
seemingly  proved  that  the  Armenian  teaching  on  the 
incarnation  and  the  person  of  Christ  was  heterodox, 
and  Eutychian  or  Monophysitic.  But  during  this 
same  period  when  the  Armenians  began  to  use  this 
term  against  the  assumed  Nestorianizing  teaching  of 
the  Creed  of  Chalcedon,  Severus,  later  the  anti- 
Chalcedonian  patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  likewise 
using  it  against  those  who  sought  to  support  the 
doctrine  of  Chalcedon  by  citations  from  the  writings 
of  Cyril.  Athanasius  declares  (De  incamaiumet 
vol.  ii.):  "  We  confess  the  Son  of  God  to  be  God 
according  to  the  Spirit,  and  man  according  to  the 
flesh;  not  two  natures  in  the  one,  and  only  one 
nature  to  be  worshipped  and  another  not  (cf.  the 

*  Fortescue,  ut  sup.  p.  278. 
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Antiochene  formula  of  faith,  above),  but  one  nature 
made  flesh  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  adored  with  his 
flesh  in  one  and  the  same  worship."  And,  later,  his 
Alexandrine  successor,  Cyril,  asserts  anew  this 
declaration  of  Athanasius  against  the  error  ascribed 
to  Nestorius:  **  We  say  that  the  two  natures  are 
united,  yet  so  that,  after  the  union,  the  division 
exists  no  longer.  We  believe  the  nature  of  the  Son 
to  be  one,  when  made  man,  and  in  the  flesh" 
(Episi,  ad  Etdog.).  But  since  Eutyches  had  also 
asserted  that  the  divinity  and  humanity  in  Christ 
resulted  only  in  one  nature,  the  use  of  these  same 
words,  taken  from  Athanasius  and  Cyril,  although 
both  were  orthodox  Fathers  of  the  Church,  after  the 
dissensions  evoked  by  the  disputes  concerning  the 
Chalcedonian  doctrine,  compelled  the  Armenians, 
like  the  Syrian  opponents  of  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon, 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  Greek  Chaloe- 
donians,  who  charged  both  Armenians  and  Syrians 
with  concealing  their  Eutychian  monophysitic 
error  by  adhering  to  them.  Therefore  Nerses  of 
Lambron  declares  definitely  (Fortescue,  ut  sup.,  p. 
277) :  ''  We  do  not  say  of  the  Word  made  flesh 
that  he  has  one  nature,  confoimding  the  property 
of  essences,  as  they  (i.e.,  the  Greeks)  imagine,  but 

according  to  an  ineffable  union  of  these 

6.  Annenian  two  natures  in  one  personality  and 

Rejection   Godhead    (in    one    divine    person)." 

of  Eutych-  This  same  statement  was  reaffirmed  by 

lanism.     him  at  the  Synod  of  Tarsus,  when,  as 

a  result  of  the  antagonism  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Armenians  arising  from  their  refusal 
to  accept  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon,  they  had  been 
denounced  to  the  Latins  of  the  West  as  Eutych- 
ians.  Nerses  IV.,  in  his  declaration  of  doctrine 
delivered  to  the  Greek  emperor  of  the  East,  states 
solemnly  (Fortescue,  ut  sup.,  p.  277) :  "  Neither  do 
we,  like  Eutyches  and  his  followers,  gather  two 
(natures)  into  one  by  confusion  and  alteration  "; 
and  later  he  affirms  this  again  by  saying:  "  Thus 
have  they  refuted  and  disproved  the  mode  of  con- 
fusion held  by  Eutyches  and  his  followers,  and  all 
those  who,  before  and  after  him,  said  erroneously  that 
in  Christ  is  only  one  nature,  by  declaring  that  each 
nature,  the  divine  and  the  human,  continues  un- 
changed, undestroyed  in  the  union  of  the  two." 
And,  finally,  he  concludes  his  dissertation  on  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  the  Armenian  Church  by  declaring 
(Fortescue,  ut  sup.  p.  277) :  "  Wherefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  what  has  been  delivered  unto  us  by  the 
orthodox  fathers,  we  do  anathematize  all  those  who 
say  that  the  nature  of  the  Word  made  flesh  is  one, 
by  means  of  confusion  and  alteration;  and  that 
he  did  not  take  his  human  natiure  and  unite  it 
with  his  Godhead,  but  that  he  created  for  himself  a 
body  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin;  or  that  he  brought 
it  from  heaven;  or  that  he  appeared  man  only  to 
the  eye  and  not  really  (or  in  truth);  and  all  others 
who  may  hold  one  nature  in  any  such  sense."  The 
true  teaching  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  as 
expressed  in  the  phrase  "  the  union  of  Christ  in  one 
nature,"  according  to  these  doctrinal  declarations 
of  the  Armenians,  is  siunmarized  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly by  the  Patriarch  Nerses  IV.  (Fortescue,  ut 
sup.  p.  278) :  "  We  believe  thus,  that  God  the  Word, 
who  was  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds. 


who  is  invisible  and  impassible,  took  our  nature 
perfectly  from  the  Virgin  and  united  it  with  his 
divine  nature,  without  confusion  in  an  indivisible 
union;  and  he  continued  invisible  in  his  divinity, 
but  visible  through  his  humanity;  impalpable  and 
palpable."  (See,  further,  Christologt,  Monopht- 

BTTBS.)  EbNEST  C.   MaRGBANDBB. 

mSSTORIUS:  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker's  Nestoriua 
and  his  Teaching:  a  Fresh  Examination  of  the  Evi- 
dence, with  Special  Reference  to  the  Newly  Discovered 
Apology  cf  Nestorius  (The  Bazaar  of  Heraclides; 
Cambridge,  1908),  referred  to  in  the  article  Nbb- 
TOBTOB,  was  not  much  utilized  in  the  preparation  of 
the  article.  The  importance  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered Syriac  work,  translations  of  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  which  Bethune-Baker  has  incor- 
porated in  his  book,  seems  to  the  editors  to  justify 
a  supplementary  article.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Bethune-Baker,  an  English  Churchman,  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  Nestorians  of  Persia,  and  is  anxious 
to  see  every  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  Nestorians 
with  the  Anglican  church  removed.  He  rejoices  in 
the  discovery  of  Nestorius's  account  of  his  own  part 
in  the  great  controversy,  written  in  his  Egyptian 
exile  near  the  close  of  his  life  when  all  hope  of  per- 
sonal advantage  had  vanished,  and  evidently  ex- 
pressing his  inmost  convictions  respecting  the  rela- 
tion of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the  person  of 
Christ. 

The  conclusion  has  long  seemed  warranted  that 
Nestorius  was  a  victim  of  malicious  partizanship  in 
which  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was  the  chief  actor,  and 
the  hatred  of  the  monks  aroused  by  Nestorius's  ob- 
jection to  the  expression  "  Mother  of  God"  applied 
to  Mary.  The  Bazaar  of  Heraclides  makes  this 
conclusion  certain.  His  description  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  while  it 
manifests  a  bitter  feeling  against  Cyril,  must  be 
regarded  as  essentially  correct.  "  Was  it  the  synod 
and  the  emperor  who  summoned  it  that  heard  my 
cause,  if  he  (Cyril)  was  ranked  among  the  judges? 
But  why  should  I  say  '  ranked  among  the  judges '  ? 
He  was  the  whole  tribunal;  for  everything  that  he 
said  was  at  once  said  by  all  of  them  as  well,  and 
they  unhesitatingly  agreed  with  him  as  the  per- 
sonification of  the  court.  Now  if  all  the  judges 
were  assembled,  and  the  accusers  were  set  in  their 
ranks,  and  the  accused  also  in  like  manner,  all 
should  have  had  equal  liberty  of  speech.  But  if  he 
(Cyril)  was  everything — accuser  and  emperor  and 
judge — ^then  he  did  everything,  ousting  from  this 
authority  him  who  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 
and  setting  himself  in  his  place,  and  assembling  to 
himself  those  whom  he  wanted,  both  far  and  near, 
and  making  himself  the  court.  And  so  I  was  sum- 
moned by  Cyril,  who  assembled  the  synod,  and  by 
Cyril  who  was  its  head.  Who  is  judge?  Cyril. 
And  who  the  accuser?  Cyril.  Who  the  bishop  of 
Rome?  Cyril.  C3rril  was  everything."  After  giv- 
ing still  further  emphasis  to  the  statement  that 
Cyril  had  managed  to  equip  himself  with  imperial 
and  papal  authority,  and  had  packed  the  synod  to 
suit  himself,  he  describes  the  **  rabble  of  idlers  and 
country-folk  "  assembled  by  Menmon,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  and  Cyril,  who  armed  with  clubs  paztded 
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the  streets  shouting  and  yelling  against  Nestorius 
and  his  friends,  building  fires  and  burning  their 
writings,  and  threatening  their  lives.  "  Who  could 
refrain  from  weeping  when  he  remembers  the  wrongs 
done  at  EphesusI  And  would  God  it  were  against 
me  and  a^unst  my  life  they  were  done,  and  not  in  a 
wrong  cause  1  For  then  I  should  have  no  need  of 
these  words  on  behalf  of  one  who  was  meet  to  be 
punished;  but  on  behalf  of  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ, 
the  just  Judge,  for  whose  sake  I  have  undertaken  to 
endure  patiently,  that  the  whole  body  of  Christ  may 
not  be  accused/' 

Nestorius  was  deeply  concerned  to  maintain  the 
true  and  complete  humanity  of  Christ  over  against 
Arian  curtailment  to  mere  body  and  AppoUinarian 
curtailment  to  body  and  soul,  as  well  as  against 
monophysite  absorption  of  the  humanity  by  the 
infinite  deity.  The  following  clear  statement  from 
the  Bazaar  of  Heradides  is  significant:  "  We  were 
discussing  whether  it  was  right  to  understand  and 
to  say  that  the  proper  things  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
reasonable  (rational)  soul,  and  the  proper  things  of 
God  the  Word,  both  belong  to  God  the  Word  by 
nature;  or  whether  we  should  say  of  Christ  that  the 
two  natures  were  united  in  him  in  a  union  of  one 
person.  And  I  was  saying  and  maintaining  that 
the  union  was  of  the  one  person  of  Christ.  And  I 
was  showing  that  God  the  Word  certainly  became 
man,  and  that  Christ  is  God  the  Word  and  at  the 
same  time  man,  inasmuch  as  he  became  man.  And 
for  this  reason  it  was  that  the  Fathers  (Nicene), 
when  teaching  us  who  Christ  is,  about  whom  there 
was  a  dissension,  first  laid  down  those  things  of 
which  Christ  consists.  But  thou  (Cyril)  because 
thou  wishest  that  the  person  of  the  union  should  be 
God  the  Word  in  both  natures,  dost  neglect  these 
things  as  superfluous,  and  dost  neglect  to  make  a 
beginning  from  them."  He  thus  charges  Cyril 
with  contradicting  the  Nicene  teaching  in  main- 
taining that  after  the  union  the  humanity  is  no 
longer  distinguishable,  but  that  Christ  is  God  the 
Word  in  whom  there  is  no  distinction  between 
humanity  and  deity. 

In  his  private  discussions  at  Ephesus  with  Theo- 
dotus  and  Acacius,  Nestorius  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  "  would  not  call  a  two-  or  three-months 
old  babe  God,"  and  much  was  made  of  the  seeming 
irreverence  of  the  statement.  According  to  his  own 
account  of  the  matter  in  the  Qyriac  version,  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
call  a  babe  God,  but  that  he  objected  to  calling  God 
a  babe  (see  Bethune-Baker,  ut  sup.,  pp.  75-77).  In 
his  discusnon  at  Ephesus  with  Acacius  of  Mditene 
Nestorius  found  that  the  latter  **  bad  fallen  into  two 
errors.  For  first  he  perversely  asked  a  question 
which  laid  upon  those  who  were  to  answer  it  the 
necessity  of  either  denying  altogether  that  the  God- 
head of  the  Only-begotten  became  man,  or  con- 
fessing— ^what  is  impious — that  the  Godh^  of  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  also  became  incarnate 
with  the  Word." 

When  we  consider  how  completely  accordant 
Nestorius's  teaching  respecting  the  person  of  Christ 
was  with  that  of  his  predecessors  of  the  Antiochian 
school  and  with  the  Nicene  Christology,  it  seems 
strange  that  John  of  Antioch  should  have  consented 


to  his  anathematization  and  his  banishment. 
Either  John  misunderstood  Nestorius's  teaching, 
or  he  was  weak  enough  to  sacrifice  a  great  and  good 
man  with  whom  he  was  in  substantial  agreement 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  The  latter  alternative  seems 
the  more  probable. 

When  Nestorius  learned  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
''Robber  Synod"  of  Ephesus  in  449,  at  which 
Flavian,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  almost 
beaten  to  death  by  a  howling  mob  instigated  by 
Dioscurus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  he  felt  that  hi»- 
toty  had  repeated  itself,  Dioscurus  having  gone 
beyond  Cyril  not  in  principle,  but  only  in  the  degree 
of  the  violence  for  which  he  was  responsible.  He 
rejoiced  exceedingly  when  Leo  of  Rome,  in  his  letter 
to  Flavian,  adopted  almost  in  toto  the  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  for  which  he  had 
been  anathenmtized,  and  for  which  he  was  dying 
in  exile.  He  considered  the  symbol  of  Chaloedon 
and  the  endorsement  by  the  synod  of  Leo's  letter, 
the  writings  of  Theodoret,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
and  Ibas,  all  of  which  were  in  full  agreement  with 
his  own  teaching,  as  a  complete  vindication  of  his 
orthodoxy,  and  he  was  content  to  die  an  excom- 
municated heretic  now  that  the  truth  had  prevailed. 
He  naturally  viewed  with  satisfaction  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  Dioscurus.  Nothing  was  done  at 
Chalcedon  or  in  Rome  to  relieve  the  aged  theologian 
of  the  obloquy  that  had  cost  him  so  much  suffering. 
"  The  goal  of  my  earnest  wish,  then,  is  that  God 
may  be  blessed  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  But  as  for 
Nestorius  let  him  be  anathema.  .  .  .  And  would  to 
God  that  all  men  by  anathematising  me  might 
attain  to  a  reconciliation  with  God;  for  to  me  there 
is  nothing  greater  or  more  precious  than  this" 
(Bethune-Baker,  ut  sup.,  p.  190).  The  concluding 
sentences  of  the  Bazaar  of  Heradides  are  full  of 
pathos:  **  As  for  me,  I  have  borne  the  sufferings 
of  my  life  and  all  that  has  befallen  me  in  this  world 
as  the  suffering  of  a  single  day;  and  I  have  not 
changed,  lo,  all  these  years.  Aiid  now,  lo,  I  am 
already  on  the  point  to  depart,  and  daily  I  pray  to 
God  to  dismiss  me — me,  whose  eyes  have  seen  his 
salvation.  Rejoice  with  me,  0  Desert,  thou  my 
friend  and  mine  upbringer  and  my  place  of  sojourn- 
ing; and  thou,  Exile,  my  mother,  who  after  my 
death  shalt  keep  my  body  until  the  resurrection 
Cometh  in  the  time  of  God's  good  pleasure  "  (Beth- 
une-Baker, ut  sup.,  p.  36).  A.  H.  Newman. 

OBERLIN  THEOLOGY:  The  name  given  to 
the  theological  views  of  A.  Mahan,  C.  G.  finney, 
and  J.  H.  Fairchild  (qq.v.)  between  the  years  1833 
and  1902.  The  basis  for  this  theology  is  foimd 
in  the  New  England  theology  (q.v.),  with  which  it  is 
in  general  agreement  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  means  of  grace, 
and  eschatology.  Its  distinctive  features  are,  (1) 
its  notion  of  the  ground  of  obligation,  which  is  de- 
fined as  the  good  of  being  in  general,  or  of  sentient 
being  (cf.  J.  H.  Fairchild,  Moral  Philosophy,  New 
York,  1869);  (2)  its  theory  of  "  the  simplicity  of 
moral  action  " — the  will,  seK-determining,  is  at  each 
moment  either  wholly  virtuous  or  wholly  sinful; 
(3)  the  idea  of  sanctification  as  that  of  a  process 
which,  bf^nning  in  an  act  of  will,  is  characterised 
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either  by  alternating  states  of  holiness  and  sin, 
which  finally  issue  in  the  supremacy  of  holiness, 
or  by  uninterrupted  and  increasing  holiness.  Per- 
fection is  possible  in  this  Ufe.  This  theology  as  a 
whole  is  presented  by  Finney  with  acute  logical 
force  and  lucidity,  and  by  Fairchild  with  ethical 
emphasis  and  practical  common  sense. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 

ORTHODOX  CATHOUC  CHURCH  IN 

AMERICA. 

RiM  of  the  Old  Cfttholie  Church  (S  1). 

Orthodox  Catholic  Church   «nd  its  Statoment  of 

Faith  (i  2). 
Aima  of  the  Orthodox  CathoUc  Church  (S  8). 
Pastoral  of  VOatte,  Kaminski,  and  MiragUa  (S  4). 
The  Utrecht  Declaration  ((  6). 

The  Orthodox  Catholic  Church  of  America  is  a 
branch  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Latin  Rite 
in  the  Western  patriarchate,  which,  in  addition  to 
its  primitive  historic  divisions  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
includes  also,  since  the  discovery  of  the  Western  con- 
tinent, the  whole  of  America.  This  distinction  of 
rite  is  both  necessary  and  desirable,  because  there 
are  now  throughout  the  nations  of  the  Western 
world  Orthodox  Catholic  churches  of  the  Greek  Rite, 
some  of  them  in  communion  with  each  other,  and  all 
with  their  parent  national  churches  in  the  several 
Eastern  patriarchates. 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  comparatively  late  or- 
der of  Jesuits,  compelled,  as  they  were,  by  the  trend 
of  the  times  and  by  the  inevitable  antagonism  of  the 
established  monastic  orders  of  the  Latin  Church  to 
become  the  special  self-constituted  clerical  support- 
ers and  poUtical  defenders  of  the  papal  power,  intro- 
duced into  that  church  a  new  theologiciad  tendency, 
whose  ecclesiastical  influence  within  the  Roman 
Church,  weakened  as  it  was  by  the  final  loss  of  Ger- 
many, England,  and  Scandinavia,  was  to  cause  later 
many  unforeseen  and  momentous  con- 
z.  Rise  of  sequences.  The  arbitrary  act,  in  1653, 
the  Old  of  Innocent  X.  in  denoimcing  as  hereti- 
Catholic  cal  the  Augustinian  doctrines  taught 
Church,  by  Jansen  (see  Jansen,  Cornblius, 
Jansenism),  with  the  renewal  of  the 
controversy  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
repeated  condemnation,  in  1713,  of  the  alleged 
Jansenist  errors  of  Pasquier  Quesnel  (q.v.),  in  the 
bull  Unigenitua  (q.v.)  of  Clement  XI.,  resulted  in  the 
consecration  by  the  French  bishop  Maria  Varlet, 
titular  of  Babylon,  without  awaiting  papal  confirma- 
tion, first  of  Comelis  Steenoven  as  archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  then  of  his  two  successors,  and  again  of  a 
fourth  archbishop,  Pieter  Jan  Meindaerts,  who,  to 
prevent  the  future  loss  of  this  newly  transmitted 
Latin  episcopal  succession  in  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Holland,  established  the  two  suffragan  sees  of 
Haarlem  and  Deventer  (see,  further,  Jansenist 
Church  in  Holland).  The  consistently  orthodox 
course  of  their  successors  in  the  episcopate  was 
proved  convincingly  when  they  protested  solemnly 
against  the  pronouncement  of  Pius  IX.  on  the  dog- 
ma of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (q.v.)  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  was  only  the  prelude  to  the 
dogmatic  declarations  of  the  Vatican  Coimdl  of 
1870  (see  Vatican  Council)  on  the  constitution  of 
the  Catholic  Chiux;h  and  the  primacy  and  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  bishop  of  Rome.    Here  again  the  bish- 


ops of  the  Church  of  Holland  reaffirmed  their  agree- 
ment with  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  undivided 
Catholic  Church,  East  and  West,  by  rejecting  sol- 
emnly these  Vatican  decrees.  And  when,  soon  after, 
the  excommunicated  priests  in  Germany,  faithful  to 
their  theological  leader,  Johann  Josef  Ignaz  von 
Ddllinger  (q.v.),  were  compelled,  by  the  repressive 
measures  of  the  Roman  prelates,  to  organize  sepa- 
rate congregations,  the  bishops  of  Holland  not  only 
approved  this  inevitable  consequence  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  these  ultramontane  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Church  by  administering  the  sacrament  of  confir- 
mation to  their  catechumens,  but  later  transferred 
in  turn  to  them  their  Latin  episcopal  succession  by 
consecrating  Joseph  Hubert  Reinkens  (q.v.)  of 
Bonn.  The  union  conference  of  1874  in  Bonn, 
summoned  by  DoUinger  and  attended  by  Old 
Catholic  prelates,  priests,  and  theologians,  by  theo- 
logical representatives  from  both  the  Greek  and 
the  Russian  chiu'ches,  and  by  participating  mem- 
bers from  the  Anglican  churches  of  England  and 
America,  is  historically  the  first  free  assembly  of  both 
Greek  and  Latin  ecclesiastics  since  the  unsuccessful 
Roman  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence  in  1438.  This 
synod,  after  free  and  full  discussion  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  undivided 
Catholic  Church,  East  and  West,  accepted  four- 
teen theses  which  are  the  first  irenic  formulation  of 
those  debated  dogmas  which  divide  the  several  re- 
formed communions  from  each  other  and  from 
their  common  ecclesiastical  mother,  the  Latin 
Church  of  the  West,  also  from  the  entire  Greek 
Church  of  the  East  (see,  further.  Old  Catholics). 

The  extension  of  the  Old  CathoUc  movement  from 
Europe  to  America  through  the  missionary  activity 
of   its   pioneer   priest,    Joseph    R4n6 
2.  Ortho-   Vilatte   (q.v.),  of  Wisconsin,  and  his 
doz  Catfao-  subsequently  authorized  consecration, 
lie  Church  by  the  Syrian  patriarch  of  Antioch,  as 
and  its     archbishop  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
Statement  the  Latin  Rite  in  America,  has  resulted 
of  Faith,    not  only  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Syrian   succession   into   the   Catholic 
hierarchy  of  the  Western  patriarchate,  but  it  is  also 
aiding,  slowly  and  silently,  the  other  ecclesiastical 
influences  which  are  assisting,  year  by  year,  the 
movement  for  Catholic  reform  and  Christian  union 
on  the  basis  of  the  fundamental  faith  of  the  imdi- 
vided  Church,  through  this  new  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection   with    the    primitive    national    orthodox 
churches  of  all  the  East.    The  Orthodox  Catholic 
church,  orthodox  because  it  accepts  the  universally 
admitted  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  seven  ecumenical 
councils  of  the  imdivided  church,  East  and  West, 
and  CathoUc  because  it  possesses  a  vaUdly  conse- 
crated hierarchy  in  the  apostoUc  Syrian  succession, 
exercising  its  duly  designated  canonical  authority  in 
the  archdiocese  of  America,  and  being  in  communion 
with  the  several  divisions  of  the  one  holy  CathoUc 
and  apostoUc  Church  of  Christ,  simmiarizes  its 
teaching  in  the  foUowing  short  statement  of  faith. 

I.  TbfS  only  historical  and  eonaistont  bond  of  chureh 
unity  ia  that  of  the  "faith  onee  for  all  delivered  to  the 
aainta/'  aa  taught  by  the  united  Catholic  Chureh,  East  and 
West,  during  the  period  of  the  seven  general  councils.  Or- 
thodox Catholics  join  in  faith,  hope,  and  love  with  all 
churches  possessing  and  exercising  the  apostolic  ministry, 
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and  MQS|»tlag  th«  t^wichfag  of  th*  holy  Scriptuw  m  undcr- 
■tood  by  the  fathan,  doetora,  and  confewon  of  the  tint 
aifht  eanturiaa  of  the  andivlded  Chriatian  Chureh  through- 
out the  worid. 

U.  A  validly  ordained  mlnlatry  in  the  apoatoUe  aueeea- 
alon  is  not  alone  auflielent  for  Chriatian  and  CathoUe  unity. 
For  we  muat  alao  aeeept  the  Apoetlae',  the  Nieene,  and  the 
Athanaalan  Creeds  without  addition  (of  the  FilioquM)  or  sub- 
traetion  from  the  faith. 

III.  We  also  aeknowledge  and  aeeept  the  dogmatie  da- 
ereaa  of  the  eeren  eeumenical  eouneOs  as  the  fundamental 
baaia  of  unity  in  the  Christian  faith,  and,  in  addition,  all 
orthodox  deflnitiona  of  the  synods  of  BetMehem  (see  Jbbu- 
■ALBit,  Synod  or)  and  of  Trent,  eonoeming  the  seven  sae- 
ramenta,  as  dear  and  eondse  statements  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  Catholic  Chureh  throughout  the  worid. 

IV.  We  reject  the  authority  and  deny  the  infallibility  of 
any  iwtriarch  who  daima,  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  seven 
ecuinenical  coundls,  supreme  and  sole  juriadietion  over  the 
one  holy  Catholic  and  apostolic  Church  of  Christ. 

V.  The  monastic  life  among  Orthodox  CathoUes  is  a  de- 
vout life  of  voluntary  aacrilice  to  God,  and  of  willing  service 
and  love  toward  men.  We  do  not  adore  the  imagea  of  Jeeus 
Christ,  the  Bleesed  Virgin,  and  the  aainta,  but  venerate  them 
aa  repreeentittg  sacred  persons. 

VI.  We  believe  flrmly,  according  to  the  Inspired  teaeh^ 
Ing  of  the  holy  Scripturea,  that  there  ia  only  one  Mediator 
of  redemption  between  God  and  man,  Christ  Jesus  (I  Tim. 
IL  6).  We  believe  also  that  the  inter eeesnry  prayers  of  the 
aainta,  who  are  our  ^orifled  brethren  in  the  Church  Tri- 
umphant, are  joined  with  thoee  of  us  who  are  in  the  Church 
MQitant  on  earth,  for  we  are  united  in  that  one  commu- 
nion of  saints  of  the  creed. 

VII.  Finally,  we  permit  no  dissent  from  the  orthodox 
doctrines  of  our  faith,  for  no  one  may  add  to,  or  take  away 
from,  the  fundamental  faith  of  the  one  holy  Catholic  and 
apoetolic  Church  of  Christ. 

The  Orthodox  Catholic  Church,  therefore,  invites 
all  clergy  and  Chiistiana  in  the  Western  patriarchate 
who  seek  to  assist  and  support  the 
3.  Aims    movement  for  Christian  union,   not 
of  the      only  of  the  separated  non-Roman  com- 
Orthodoz   munions  organized  since  the  sixteenth. 
Catholic    seventeenth,  and  later  centuries,  but 
Church,     also  of  all  divisions,  Eastern  and  Wes- 
tern, older  or  younger,  larger  or  smaller, 
of  the  one  holy  Catholic  Church  to  study  seriously 
that  fundamental  faith  of  the  undivided  Christian 
Church  of  the  seven  ecumenical  councils.    Only  by 
returning  freely  and  fully  to  the  primitive  apoe- 
tohc  principles,  and  to  that  traditional  orthodox 
teaching  developed  carefully  and  consistently  from 
them,  which  preserved,  for  generation  after  gen- 
eration, the  unity  in  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  passing  perils  of  those  destruc- 
tive divisions,  can  sectarianism,  heresy,  and  schism 
be  restrained,  averted,  and  resisted  in  the  present 
and  the  future,  as  it  has  been  historically  in  those 
past  ecclesiastical  periods.    Finally,  the  archbishop 
of  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Church  of  America,  with 
his  two  senior  suffragans,  has  recently  reaffirmed 
the  same  principles  promulgated  by  the  Orthodox 
Catholic  episcopate  of  Europe  in  their  Utrecht  Decla- 
ration (for  which  see  below)  in  the  following  pastoral 
addressed  to  the  clergy  and  Christians  throughout 
the  western  world: 

Declaration  of  faith  and  ecdealaatical  prindplea  aolemnly 
promulgated  for  the  purpoee  of  aiding  in  the  reformation 
of  the  Latin  Church,  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  Roman 
Curia,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Chureh  In  the  Western  Patriarchate,  of  orthodox  and  giori- 
OUB  memory. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  eternal,  oonsubstantial,  and  undivided  Trinity. 

We,  Joeeph  R6n6  Archbishop  Vilatte,  Stephen  Bishop 


yamlnski,  and  Paul  Bishop  MiragUa— by  the  grace  of  God 

and  the  free  suffrages  of  our  faithful,  through  the  Apoatoik 

Sacceesion  transmitted  lawfully,    validly,  and    eanonirally 

to  us  from  that  veneraUe   Patriarchal   See  of   the  East. 

founded  in  Antioeh  by  the  blessed  Apoetie  Peter    himertf, 

which,  with  its  indisputable  apostolic  authority,  rights,  sad 

powers,  has  been  continued  without  interruption  unto  this 

day — validly  eonseerated  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Chureh. 

Joined  in  ecdeaiastical  union,  and  eanonically  aaeemUed  in 

the  name  of  the  Lord,  ia  the  orthodox  Catholic  Cathedral 

of  Buffalo,  on  this  the  Feast  of  the  Circnm- 

M    |>n|^      dsion  of  Christ  commemorated  In  the  ytar 

7*1     •      nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  do  hereby  aolemii- 

J*"*  ^      ly  afBrm,  repeat,  and  dedara  anew,  that  our 

Vilatte,      Faith  and  Teaching  ia  the  apoatolie,  ortho- 

geitilwalri^   dox,  and  catholic  doctrine  as  it   haa   been 

jmj  truly  defined,  confirmed,  and  establiahed  by 

^-.       ,,        the  seven  ecumenical  eoundls  of  the   vn- 

Mifaglia.  divided  Chureh.  Moreover,  in  the  canonical 
exercise  of  our  apoetolic  miaaion  and  authority, 
and  especially  for  the  strmgthening  of  our  faithful,  and  the 
perfecting  of  our  ministry  in  the  eeveral  divisiona  of  the  West- 
ern Patriarehate,  via..  In  America,  Europe,  and  Airlea,  we  ac- 
cept and  dedare  the  general  authority  of  the  use  of  the  Latin 
Rite.  For  from  the  Western  Ritual  books  we  are  able  not 
only  to  extract  and  teach  truly  and  faithfully  the  aposctotie 
and  primitive  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Chureh  of  Christ,  bat 
also,  by  meana  of  their  careful  explanation  and  use,  to  rvstore 
It  more  and  more  to  its  former  exalted  state.  Furthermore, 
we  exhort  with  our  whole  heart  and  in  boundleas  charity  aD 
thoee  who  call  themselves  Christians,  who  believe  and  hope  in 
Christ  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  and  Savior  of  men,  that  while 
preserving  and  defending  all  consistent  spiritual  liberty 
which  Is  the  fruit  of  righteousness,  we  may  truly  become 
more  and  more  one  in  faith,  hope,  and  love,  off«ing  with- 
out wiasing  continual  prayers  and  devout  petitions  to  the 
compassionate  and  most  high  God,  beeeeching  him,  the  eter- 
nal Father  of  us  all,  to  have  merey  on  thoee  who  are  eora- 
monly  called  unbelievers,  materialists,  and  rationalista,  the 
members  of  whom  through  the  grievous  drcumstancee  of 
our  timea,  are  increasing  more  and  more,  and  to  tllumina 
the  darkness  of  their  doubting  restiess  minds,  so  that.  000- 
verted  and  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  may  be  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  Chureh  of  Christ. 

Finally,  let  us  both  labor  for  Christian  and  frateraal  unity, 
and  pray  ever  more  ferventiy  to  the  Triune  God  imploring 
the  hastening  of  that  coming  day  which  Is  to  bring  the  long- 
awaited  triumph  of  the  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apoetolic 
Churdi,  that  ^orioua  future  day  when  all  faithful  foDowcn 
of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  shall  become  united  again,  one 
fold  and  one  shepherd,  who  Is  the  risen  and  aseended  Christ 
alone. 

May  the  Triune  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  through  the  ceaseleis  prodamation  of  the  holy  and 
eternal  Goepd  of  Christ,  favor  and  assist  us  In  our  work  for 
his  Glory  In  the  Church  MQitant  on  earth.    Amen. 

Given  in  the  dty  of  Buffalo  on  the  day,  month,  and  year 
dedgnated  above. 

To  this  document  may  be  appended  the  Utrecht 
Declaration,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made: 

We,  Johannea  Heykamp,  Arehbiahop  of  Utredit,  Caa- 
parus  Johannes  Rinkd,  Bishop  of  Haariem,  Comdius  Die> 
pendaal,  Bishop  of  Deventer,  Joeeph  HubOTt  Rdnkens,  Bishop 
of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Germany,  and  Eduard  Herzog, 
Bishop  of  the  Christian  Catholic  Church  of  Switaeriand, 
assembled  on  this  four  and  twentieth  day  of  September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  at  the  ardiiepiaeopal 
reddence  at  Utrecht,  having  invoked  the 
^  1«l,^  assistsnce  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  addraas  the 
__^*  /"J^  fdlowing  Declaration  to  the  Catholic  Chureh: 
UtrecntDeC-     •«  Having  assembled  in  conference  in  re- 

laration.  sponse  to  an  invitation  fram  the  underaigned 
Arehbiahop  of  Utrecht,  we  have  detmnined 
henceforward  to  hold  consultation  together  from  time  to 
time  on  matteni  of  common  Interest,  in  conjunction  with  our 
aasistanta,  eoundlors,  and  theologians.  We  decma  It  fitting 
that,  at  this  our  first  meeting,  we  should  set  forth  a  brid 
dedaration  of  the  eodedasticd  prindples  on  which  we  have 
hitherto  exercised  our  episoopd  office,  and  shaU  continue  to 
exereiae  it  In  the  future,  as  we  have  already  in  separate  dee- 
larations  repeatedly  taken  ooeadon  to  state. 
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'*I.  W«  hold  firmly  to  theaBdenteedeBlastical  nilo  formu- 
lated by  Vineadt  of  Lerini,  'Id  teneamus  quod  ubique,  quod 
semper,  quod  ftb  omnibua  creditum  est;  hoe  etenim  vera 
proprieque  eatholieum.' 

'*  We  therefora  hold  fast  to  the  faith  of  the  Andent  Chureh 
ae  ezpieand  in  the  Eeumenical  CreedSt  and  in  the  unlyeriaUy 
meeepted  dogmatic  dedaionB  of  the  Eeumenical  Councils  oi 
the  Undivided  Church  of  the  first  one  thousand  years. 

"  II.  We  raject  as  opposed  to  the  Faith  of  the  Andent 
Church,  and  destructive  of  its  primitive  constitution,  the 
Vatican  Decrees  of  July  18,  1870,  coneeming  the  infalli- 
bility and  the  universal  episcopate  or  the  ecdedastical  om- 
nipotence of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  But  this  does  not  hinder 
us  from  recognizing  the  historical  primacy  attributed  by 
various  Ecumenical  Councils,  and  Fathers  of  the  early 
Church,  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  primus  inUr  parsB,  with 
the  consent  of  the  entire  Church  of  the  first  one  thousand 


"  in.  We  reject  also  as  not  founded  on  Holy  Scripture,  and 
on  the  traditions  of  the  first  eenturies,  the  dedaration  of  Pius 
IX.  in  the  year  1864,  concerning  the  Immaculate  Coneep- 
tion  of  Mary. 

"  IV.  So  also  respecting  the  other  dogmatic  decrees  issued 
by  the  Bishops  of  Rome  in  later  times,  viz.,  the  Bulls  '  Uni- 
Senitus'  and  'Auctorem  fidd.'  the  'Syllabus  of  1864' and 
the  like  pronouneements,  we  reject  them  so  far  as  they  are 
opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  early  Church,  and  do  not 
therefore  regard  them  as  authoritative.  Furthmnora,  we 
renew  all  the  solemn  protests  which,  in  times  past,  the  An- 
dent Catholic  Church  of  Holland  has  made  against  Rome. 

*'  V.  We  do  not  accept  the  Council  of  Trent  in  its  deddons 
eonoeming  disdpline;  and  its  doctrinal  definitions  we  accept 
only  in  so  far  as  they  agree  with  the  teaching  of  the  early 
Chureh. 

**  VI.  Sinee  the  Holy  Eucharist  has  slways  formed  the  cen- 
tral act  in  the  divine  serviee  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we 
deem  it  our  duty  to  dedare  that  we  hold  firmly,  and  with 
all  sincerity,  the  andent  Catholic  faith  concerning  the  Sac- 
rament of  the  Altar,  in  which  we  bdieve  that  we  truly  re- 
ceive the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine. 

"The  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Church  is  not  a 
constant  repetition  or  renewal  of  that  atoning  sacrifiee 
which  Christ  offered  once  for  sll  upon  the  Cross,  but  its  sae- 
riflcisl  character  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  me- 
morial o.'  that  sacrifice,  and  a  r^  representation  on  Earth 
of  that  one  offering  of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  redeemed 
mankind,  which,  according  to  Heb.  ix.  11-12,  is  continually 
presented  by  Christ  in  Heaven,  where  he  now  appears  for 
us  in  the  presence  of  God  (Heb.  iz.  24).  Whfle  this  is  truly 
the  nature  of  the  Eucharist  in  its  rdation  to  that  one  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  holy  sacrificial  feast 
in  which  the  faithful,  recdving  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
have  communion  one  with  another  (I  Cor.  z.  17). 

"  VII.  We  trust  that,  through  the  efforts  of  theologians, 
a  way  may  be  found,  while^dding  fast  to  the  Faith  of  the  Un- 
divided Church,  to  reconcile  the  differences  which  have 
arisen  since  the  dividons.  We  ezhort  the  dergy  under  our 
charge,  both  in  their  sermons  and  in  other  rdigious  instruc- 
tion, to  emphasize  chiefly  thoee  essential  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith  which  the  ecdedastically  separated  confesdons 
hdd  in  common;  in  dealing  with  existing  differences,  to 
avoid  carefully  the  offending  against  truth  and  love;  and 
both  by  precept  and  ezample  to  ezhort  members  of  our  congre- 
gations to  treat  those  who  differ  from  them  in  bdief  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  wHl  truly  ezhibit  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  is  the  Savior  of  us  all. 

"  VIII.  We  bdieve  that  it  is  by  holding  firmly  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ,  while  rejecting  all  errors  which  through 
the  frailty  of  men  have  been  mingled  with  it,  and  also  all 
eedesiastical  abuses  and  hierarchical  ambitions,  that  we 
shall  do  most  to  counteract  the  unbdief  and  the  religious  in- 
differenee  which  are  the  sorest  evils  of  our  times. 
"  Given  at  Utrecht  September  24,  1889." 

Ernest  C.  Mabgrandeb. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY  AND  CHRISTIAN  SCI- 
ENCE:* Two  Bsrstems  which,  both  seeking  to  cure 
diseafie  by  mental  healing,  possess,  at  least  super- 
fidaUy,  points  in  common.    For  the  better  elucida- 

*  Statement  from  the  Christian  Sdence  standpoint. 


tion  of  the  relation  between  the  two,  the  following 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  Pstchotherapt, 
§6.    It  is  admitted,  and  it  must  so  be  understood 
by  the  reader,  that  this  emendation  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  *a  Christian  Science  practitioner;  and 
it  must  also  be  understood  that  the  theology  and  the 
healing  of  Christian  Science  are  inseparable — ^in 
other  words,  it  is  the  religious  activity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scientist,  regenerating  and  transforming  the 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  state  of  practitioner 
and  patient,  that  brings  physical  healing.    Chris- 
tian Science,  therefore,  is  a  system  which  treats  a 
diseased  condition  successfully,  because  it  makes  a 
whole  man  (cf .  definition  and  derivation  of  the  word 
"  health ''  in  the  Standard  Dictionary).    Briefly,  the 
therapeutics  of  Christian  Science   (see  Science, 
Christian,  I.,  1,  §  6)  may  be  said  to  be  set  forth  in 
the  following  passage  from  Science  and  Health  vnth 
Key  to  the  Scriptvres,  p.  138:   ''Jesus  established  in 
the  Christian  era  the  precedent  for  all  Christianity, 
theology,  and  healing.    Christians  are  under  as 
direct  oiders  now,  as  they  were  then,  to  be  Christ- 
like, to  possess  the  Christ-spirit,  to  follow  the  Christ- 
example,  and  to  heal  the  sick  as  well  as  the  sinning. 
It  is  easier  for  Christianity  to  cast  out  sickness  than 
sin,  for  the  sick  are  more  willing  to  part  with  pain 
than  are  sinners  to  give  up  the  sinful,  so-called 
pleasure  of  the  senses.    The  Christian  can  prove 
this  to-day  as  readily  as  it  was  proved  centuries  ago. 
Our  Master  said  to  every  follower:  '  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature! 
.  .  .  Heal  the  sickl  .  .  .  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self 1  *    It  was  this  theology  of  Jesus  which  healed 
the  sick  and  the  sinning.    It  is  his  theology  in  this 
book  and  the  spiritual  meaning  of  this  theology, 
which  heals  the  sick  and  causes  the  wicked  to  *  for^ 
sake    his    way,    and    the    unrighteous    man    his 
thoughts.'  "    Lack  of  space  prevents  amplification 
of  the  statement  that  the  theology  and  the  healing 
of  Christian  Science  are  one,  but  if  the  earnest  in- 
quirer will  accept  the  scriptural  accounts  of  healing 
as  being  true,  and  will  conform  his  mental  attitude, 
reading,  and  study  to  the  endeavor  of  proving,  and 
not  of  disproving,  these  statements,  he  will  get  an 
insight  into  the  methods  by  which  the  healing  works 
of  Jesus  and  others  were  accomplished,  and  under- 
stand why  Mrs.  Eddy  refers  to  such  works,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  century  ibey  are  done,  as  mind-healing. 
As  an  aid  and  incentive  to  further  research  the  stu- 
dent is  directed  to  the  following  definitions  from  the 
Standard  Dictionary:    "  Christian.    Relating  to  or 
derived  from  Christ  or  his  doctrines."     "  Science. 
Knowledge  gained  or  verified  by  exact  observation 
and  correct  thinking,  e8i)ecially  as  methodically 
formulated  and  arranged  in  a   rational  system." 
"  Theology.    The  branch  of  theological  science  that 
treats  of  God,  etc."    ''Theological  Science.    The 
branch  of  science  that  treats  of  God  and  the  relations 
of  God  and  man."    (Cf .  also  the  word  "  soteriology," 
appropriated  by  both  materia  medica  and  scholastic 
theology,  but  which  explains  Christian  Science  as 
Christ  Jesus  exemplified  its  true  meaning,  i.e.,  the 
science  of  delivering.)    No  Christian  can  doubt 
that  the  relation  of  God  to  man  is  that  of  a  deliverer 
from  all  evil,  including  the  evil  of  disease;  nor  can 
the  Christian  doubt  thut  Christ  Jesus  breught  to 
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the  world  just  that  message.  Christian  Science  is  a 
rational  system  of  exact  knowledge,  derived  from 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Bible  and  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  Jesus,  setting  forth  the  relations  of  God 
and  man.  The  understanding  of  thitf  demonstrable 
system  as  methodically  formulated  by  Mrs.  Eddy 
so  influences  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  state 
of  man  as  to  heal  him  and  make  him  ''  every  whit 
whole "  (John  vii.  23).  This  is  true  and  sure 
healing,  and  the  highest  expression  of  psychotherapy. 

HsNBT  Van  Absdalb. 

RENTOUL,  JOHN  LAURENCE:  Australian 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Garvagh  (25  m.  e.  of  London- 
derry), County  Deny,  Ireland,  July  6,  1846.  He 
was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Queen's 
University,  Dublin  (M.A.,  1868^,  the  Assembly  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  and  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He 
was  minister  successively  of  St.  George's,  Southport, 
Lancashire  (1872-79),  and  of  St.  George's,  St.  Hilda, 
Melbourne  (1879-84),  and  since  1884  has  been  con- 
nected with  Ormond  (>)llege,  Melbourne  University, 
first  as  professor  of  Hebrew  and  of  Christian  philos- 
ophy (1884-88)  and  later  as  professor  of  New- 
Testament  Greek  and  exegesis  (since  1888).  He  is 
president  of  the  faculty  of  Ormond  College,  and 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Victoria 
in  1890,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian 
Council  at  Toronto  two  years  later.  He  is  founder 
and  president  of  the  Peace,  Humanity,  and  Arbi- 
tration Society,  and  from  this  point  of  view  has 
opposed  the  South  African  war,  defended  the 
Australian  aborigines,  and  sought  to  further  the 
settlement  of  labor  difficulties  by  arbitration.  In 
addition  to  a  large  number  of  contributions  to 
periodicals,  etc.,  he  has  written  Sermons  .  .  . 
Preached  at  SoiUhport  (London,  1876);  also  T?^e 
Early  Church  and  the  Roman  Claims;  and  Prayers 
for  Australian  Households, 

SCOTT,  ERNEST  FINDLAY:  Canadian  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Tow  Law  (10  m.  w.  of  Durham), 
England,  March  18,  1868.  He  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  University  (M.A.,  1888),  BaUiol  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1892),  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
College,  Edinburgh  (1894).  He  was  minister  of  the 
United  Free  Church  at  Prestwick,  Scotland,  from 
1895  to  1908,  and  was  also  Robertson  Lecturer  in 
Glasgow  University  in  1906-07,  while  since  1908  he 
has  been  professor  of  New-Testament  literature  in 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont.  In  theology  he 
belongs  to  the  Uberal  school,  and  has  written  The 
Fourth  Oospel,  its  Purpose  and  Theology  (Edinburgh, 
1906;  2d  ed.,  1908),  The  Apolopetic  of  the  New  Testa- 
meni  (London,  1907),  T?^e  Historical  and  Religious 
Value  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Boston,  1909),  and  The 
Kingdom  and  the  Messiah  (Edinburgh,  1911). 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS:   Nine  or  Savage  Island: 

This  island  lies  between  18  and  19°  south  latitude 
and  170°  west  longitude.  It  is  about  350  miles  s.e.  of 
Samoa,  is  about  40  miles  in  drcimiferenoe,  and  has 
a  population  of  about  5,000.  It  was  annexed  to 
New  Zealand  in  1901.  It  was  called  Savage  Island 
by  Captain  Cook  owing  to  the  character  of  the  na- 
tives who,  he  says,  rushed  upon  him  like  wild  boars. 
Unsuccessful  attempts  at  evangelization  were  made 
by  the  Rev.  John  Williams  fund  others  of  the  London 


Missionary  Sodety,  but  in  1846  the  Rev.  Williaii: 
Wyatt  Gill  and  Rev.  Henry  Nisbet  were  able  to 
place  on  the  island  a  native  teacher  named  Peiii- 
amina.  In  1849  Paulo  and  his  wife,  Samoans  who 
had  been  trained  at  the  Malua  Institution,  wen 
landed  there,  and  several  of  the  missionaries  visited 
the  island.  In  1861  the  Rev.  William  George  Lawes 
became  the  first  resident  missionary,  and  after  his 
appointment  to  New  Guinea  his  brother,  Rev. 
fYands  Edwin  Lawes,  was  in  sole  chaige  of  the  mis- 
sion till  1909.  There  are  now  in  connection  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society  11  native  ordained 
agents,  16  native  preachers,  1,800  church-members, 
2,077  adherents,  11  Sunday-schools  with  1,312 
scholars,  and  12  day  schools  with  1,220  scholars. 

Abtbitb  N.  Johnson. 

SUPBRANirnATION:  Disqualification  for  active 
service  by  reason  primarily  of  age,  then  of  physical 
or  mental  disability.  In  Germany  there  exist  in- 
stitutions known  as  Emeritenanstalten  which  have 
as  their  object  the  support  of  superannuated  serv- 
ants of  the  Church,  the  basis  being  the  considera- 
tion that  those  who  have  devoted  their  powers  to  this 
service  have  a  claim  upon  the  Church  for  sui^>otrt 
so  long  as  they  live,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the  or- 
ganization to  provide  for  them.  But  it  is  con- 
sidered nothing  less  than  fair  that  the  minister;  so 
long  as  he  holds  a  lucrative  position,  contribute  an 
allotted  proportion  of  his  income  in  view  of  the  possi- 
bility of  his  becoming  emeritus.  There  are  in  many 
places  also  funds  which  are  derived  in  part  at  least 
from  the  income  from  a  parish  during  the  intervals 
when  by  reason  of  a  vacancy  there  is  no  salary  to  be 
paid  or  from  some  portion  of  it.  In  different  parts 
of  the  Crerman  Empire  different  ordinances  are  in 
force  with  reference  to  the  proportion  thus  to  be 
applied.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  institutions 
kaown  as  domus  emeritorum  or  Priesterhospitale 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  supporting  aged  or  dis- 
abled priests,  in  some  cases  the  buildings  of  former 
monastic  institutions  being  applied  to  this  end. 

(H.   F.  jACOBSONf.) 

In  England  and  America  the  support  of  super- 
annuated ministers  is  accomplished  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  funds,  partiy  derived  from  en- 
dowments and  partiy  from  collections  made  annually 
or  more  frequently,  under  the  care  of  boards  which 
form  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  different  de- 
nominations. Homes  are  also  maintained  to  which 
the  minister  may  retire  when  his  service  is  ended. 

THEOLOGICAL      SEMINARIES:         XlXa. 


United  Brethren  in  Christ — ^Bonebrake  Theo- 
logical Seminary:  This  is  the  only  theological  in- 
stitution under  the  auspices  of  the  church  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  which  now  nimibers 
293,000  members.  It  is  located  at  Dayton,  O.,  and 
was  opened  for  work  Oct.  11, 1871,  under  the  name 
of  Union  Biblical  Seminary.  In  recognition  of  a  gift 
of  Kansas  lands  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bone- 
brake  of  Veedersburg,  Ind.,  valued  at  $50^000  and 
upward,  the  board  of  directors  in  Jan.,  1909,  changed 
the  name.  The  first  faculty  consisted  of  Rev.  Lewis 
Davis,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  George  A.  Funkhouser,  A.M. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Landis,  A.M.,  then  pastor  of  Sum- 
mit Street  Church,  rendered  assistance  in  Hebrew 
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and  homiletics,  and  in  1880  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Hebrew  and  pastoral  theology.  The  same 
year  Rev.  A.  W.  Drury,  A.M.,  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  church  history,  being  traDsferred  to  the 
chair  of  systematic  theology  in  1895,  upon  the  death 
of  John  W.  Etter,  D.D. 

The  present  faculty  consists  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Landis, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  president  and  professor  of  Old-Testar 
ment  theology  and  Hebrew  exegesis;  Rev.  G.  A. 
Funkhouser,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Greek  exegesis;  Rev. 
A.  W.  Drury,  D.D.,  systematic  theology;  Rev.  S. 
D.  Faust,  D.D.,  church  history;  Rev.  J.  G.  Huber, 
D.D.,  homiletics  and  secretary  of  faculty;  Rev.  J. 
Balmer  Showers,  B.D.,  New-Testament  exegesis; 
Rev.  W.  A.  Weber,  B.D.,  religious  pedagogy  and 
education. 

Four  courses  of  study  are  offered:  the  regular 
course,  which  is  substantially  the  equivalent  of  the- 
ological courses  in  the  seminaries  of  our  country; 
the  English  course,  offered  to  persons  not  having  a 
college  diploma,  and  others  who  may  not  wish  the 
Hebrew;  a  two-years'  missionary  course  and  a  two- 
years'  deaconess  course.  It  will  thus  appear  that 
women  are  admitted,  most  of  whom  have  prepared 
for  mission  work  or  as  parish  deaconesses,  though 
several  have  completed  the  English  course  and  sev- 
eral have  taken  the  regular  course,  which  includes 
Hebrew  and  Greek. 

This  seminary  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  intro- 
duce studies  in  Sunday-school  lines,  and  six  years 
ago  the  chair  of  retigious  pedagogy  and  education 
was  constituted.  Prominence  has  also  for  years 
been  given  to  missions.  Thirty-eight  students  have 
gone  to  the  foreign  field,  and  a  large  number  into 


the  home-miBBion  field  of  the  West.  While  work  has 
for  several  years  been  done  in  sociology,  in  1911  the 
work  in  this  department  was  considerably  extended, 
and  the  authorities  are  looking  to  the  establishment 
soon  of  a  chair  of  sociology  and  applied  Christianity. 

Upward  of  400  have  graduated  and  as  many  more 
have  taken  partial  courses.  The  effort  is  to  keep 
theological  scholarship  and  practical  training  as  well 
balanced  as  possible.  Extensive  grounds  have  been 
purchased  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city  for 
relocation  of  the  seminary,  the  expansion  of  the  in- 
stitution requiring  more  room  and  greater  facilities. 

The  gendul  conference  of  the  church  elects  the 
board  of  directors  and  a  business  manager,  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  (1911)  being  Rev.  J.  £.  Fout,  D.D. 

J.  P.  Landis. 

VOS,  GBERHARDUS:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Heerenveen  (32  m.  s.w.  of  Groningen),  Holland, 
Mar.  14, 1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium 
at  Amsterdam  (1881),  the  theolo^cal  school  of  the 
Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  (1881-^),  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
(188^-85),  and  the  universities  of  Berlin  (1885-^) 
and  Strasburg  (Ph.D.,  1888).  From  1888  to  1893  he 
was  a  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Grand 
Rapids,  and  since  that  time  has  been  professor  of 
Biblical  theology  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
He  has  written  The  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  PerUa- 
teuchal  Codes  (New  York,  1886),  K&mpfe  und  Streit- 
igkeiten  gwiechen  den  Banu  Ummajja  und  den  Banu 
HcLshim  (1888),  De  verbondaleer  in  de  gerrformeerde 
theoloffie  (1891),  and  Teaching  of  Jesue  concerning 
the  Kingdom  ofOodandthe  Church  (1903). 
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Albertus  Magnus. 

Anselm,  Saint,  of  Canterbury. 

Anthropomorphism  and  Anthropopa- 
tlUsm. 

Antichrist  (supplement). 

Apoeatastasis  (supplement). 

Arminius,  Jacobus,  and  Arminianism 
(supplement). 

Christology,  XL 

Conscience,  f  7. 

Conversion  (supplement). 

Eschatology. 

Ethies,  I.  (supplement),  II.,  i  10. 

Evolution,  V. 

Future  Punishment. 

God,  IV. 

Guilt. 

Half-Way  Covenant. 

Hartmann,  Karl  Robert  Eduard  von. 

Holiness  of  God,  SS  7-8. 

Hume,  David. 

Idealism,  IIL 

Immortality,  VIII. 

Inspiration,  f  12. 

Intermediate  State. 

Judgment,  Divine. 

Justification,  III.,  |  7. 

Kant,  Immanuel. 

Kenosis,  i  18. 

Mediator. 

Millennium,  Mfllensrianism,   (i  10- 

Miracles,  i  7. 

Mysticism.  II.,  Si  6-7. 

Natural  Theology. 

Oberlin  Theology  (in  Appendix). 

Optiminn. 

Orthodoxy  and  Heterodoxy,  f  4. 

Pantheism,  i  9. 

Periectionism. 

Perseverance  of  the  Saints. 

Pessimism. 

Polemics,  i  6. 

Pragmatism. 

Prayer-Gage  Debate. 

Probation,  Future, 
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Providenee,  (11. 

Purntory. 

RationAlism  and  SupematuraUnn,  IV. 

Religion,  II. 

RomMkueiam. 

Satisfaction. 

Schopenhauer,  Arthur. 

Son  of  God. 

Son  of  Man. 

Soul  and  Spirit,  Biblical  Coneeptionc 

of. 
Spencer,  Herbert. 
Spirit  of  God.  BibUcal  View  of. 
Teleology. 
Theological  Seienee,  American  Con- 

tributionc  to. 
Theological  Seminaries,  III.,  4. 
Theology  as  a  Seienee,  III. 
Union  of  the  Churches,  V. 
Virgin  Birth. 

Voltaire,  Francois  Marie  Arouet  de. 
Will,  Freedom  of  the,  IV. 
Wordaworth,  William. 

Beechbr,  Willis  Judson,  D.D. 

Total  Abstinence. 

Beer,  Georq,  Ph.D^  Th.Lic. 

Pseudepipapha,  Old  Testament. 

Syria,  L-III. 

Zephaniah. 

Beets,  Hekrt. 

Reformed  Church,  Christian. 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  III. 

Behm.  Heinrich,  Ph.D. 

MecUenburg-Schwerin. 
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Belsheim,  Johannes  (t). 

Bible  Versions,  B..  V.,  XV. 

Caspari,  Carl  Paul. 

Egede,  Hans. 

Johnson,  Gisle  Christian. 

Stockfleth,    Nils   Joachim    Christian 

Vibe. 
Westen,  Thomas. 
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Bembo,  Pietro. 
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Blandrata,  Georgtus. 

Borromeo,  Carlo. 
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Canisius.  Petrus. 

Cano,  Melchior. 

Caraccioli,  Galeasso. 

Carranza,  Bartolom6. 

Cassander,  Georgius. 

Catharinus,  Ambroeius. 

Conrad  of  Marburg. 

Curione,  Cello  Secondo. 

Dominis,  Marco  Antonio  de. 

Dudith,  Andreas. 

Favre,  Pierre. 

Fosearari,  Egidio. 

Gentile,     Giovanni    Valentino. 

Giberti,     Giovanni     Matteo. 

Gregory    XIII.-XV. 

Gribaldi,     Matteo. 

HUdegard.    Saint. 

Hosius,    Stanislaus. 

Impostoribus,     De    Trlbus. 

Innocent     VII.-XIII. 

Inquisition. 

Italy,  The  Reformation  in. 

Julius  II.-III. 

Lambnischini,  Lulgl. 

Las  Casas,  Bartolom6  de. 

Leo  X.- XII. 

Leon,  Luis  de. 

Liorente,  Juan  Antonio. 

Morata,  Olimpia. 

Morone,  Giovanni  de. 


Benrath — 

Nicholas  V. 

Ochino,  Bernardino. 

Oratory  of  the  Divine  Love 

Ossat,  Amaud  d*. 

Pacca,  Bartolommeo. 

Paleario,  Aonio. 

Paul  II.-V. 

Pelayo,  Alvar. 

Pius  II.-IX. 

Platina,  Bartolomeo. 

Pole,  Reginald. 

Poasevino,  Antonio. 

Renato,  Camilio. 

Rente  of  France. 

Ricd,  Sdpione  de*. 

Rosmini-Serbati,  Antonio. 

Sadoleto,  Jaoopo. 

Siztus  IV.-V; 

Spiera,  Francesco. 

Staneari,  Franesseo. 

Theatinea. 

Torquemada,  Juan  de. 

Ultramontanism. 

Urban  VII.- VIII. 

Valdes,  Juan  and  Alfonso  de. 

Valla,  Liaurentiua. 

Vergerio,  Pietro  Paolo. 

Vermlgli,  Pietro  Martire. 

Wessenberg,     Ignas    Heinrich     Karl 

von. 
Ximenes  de  CIsneroe,  Franziseo. 
ZabarsUa,  Francesco. 

Benzinger,   Immanuel   Gubtav 
Adolf,  Ph.D.,  Th.Lic. 

Agriculture,  Hebrew. 
Architecture,  Hebrew. 
Art,  Hebrew. 


Balm. 

Bdellium. 

Bread  and  Baking. 

Burial,  I. 

Camd. 

Cities  in  Palestine. 

Commerce  among  the  Ancient  Israd- 
ites. 

Dancing. 

Diseases  and  the  Healing  Art,  He- 
brew. 

Doga. 

Doves. 

Dress  and  Ornament,  Hebrew. 

Elders  in  Israel. 

Family  and  Marriage  Relationa,  He- 
brew. 

Fish. 

Fruit  Trees  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Gardena,  Hebrew. 

Gariands. 

Hair  and  Beard  of  the  Hebrews. 

Handicrafts,  Hebrew. 

Horse. 

House,  The  Hebrew,  and  its  Appoint- 
ments. 

Hunting  among  the  Hebrews. 

Law,  Hebrew,  Civil  and  Criminal. 

Locust. 

Lots,  Hebrew  Use  of. 

Meals,  Hebrew. 

Metals,  Hebrew  Use  of. 

MOe. 

Money  of  the  Bible. 

Mule. 

Oath,  I. 

Pastoral  Life,  Hebrew. 

Precious  Stones. 

Sacred  Music,  A. 

Stranser. 

War,  Hebrew. 

Water  Supply  in  Palestine. 

Weights  and  Measures,  Hebrew. 

Wine,  Hebrew. 

Bbrqer,  Daniel,  D.D. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ. 

Berger,  Samuel  (f),  D.D. 

Bible  Versions,   B.,  VI.,   XI.,  XIV., 

xvn. 

Bibles,  Historical. 

Bernoulli,    Carl  Albrecht, 
Th.Lic. 

Borrhaus,  Martin. 
Heynlin  von  Stein,  Johann. 
Martin  of  Tours,  Saint. 
Nioea,  Councils  of,  I. 


Bertheau,  Carl  (t),  Th.D. 

Adalbert  of  Hamburg-Bremen. 

Adaldag. 

Adalgar. 

Adam  of  Bremen. 

jBpinus,  Johannes. 

Bertheau,  Ernst. 

Buztorf. 

Cappd. 

Cramer,  Johann  Andreaa. 

Drusius,  Johannea. 

Easter,  III. 

Eichhom,  Johann  Gottfried. 

Era. 

Ewald,  Georg  Heinrich  Aagoat. 

Fdgenhauer,  PauL 

Fleming,  Paul. 

Freylingnansen,  Johann  Anaatasiua. 

Gellert,  Christian  FuerehtegoCt. 

Gerhardt,  Paulus. 

Geeenius,  Justus. 

Goeze,  Johan  MdcUor. 

Hardenberg,  Albert  RIaaaaa. 

Hirache,  Georg  Kari. 

Horb,  Johann  Heinrich. 

Kranta,  Albert. 

Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim. 

Mayer,  Johann  Friedridi. 

Meldenius,  Rupertus. 

Mcdler,  Heinrich. 

New  Year's  Celebration. 

Ninck,  Carl  Wilhelm  Theodor. 

Nonnos  of  Panopolis. 

Petersen^  Johann  Wilhdm. 

RautenbCTg,  Johann  WDhelm. 

Schefller,  Johann. 

Schupp,  Johann  Balthasar. 

Sieveldng,  Amalle  WOhdmine. 

Timann,  Johann. 

Tisehendorf ,  Lobegott  Friedrich  Con- 

stantin  von. 
Tregelles,  Samuel  Prideauz. 
Wandering  Jew. 
Wettstein,  Johann  Jakob. 
Winckler,  Johann. 
Wolfenbuettel  Fragmenta. 

Bess,  Bernhard.  Th.Lic. 

CKmanges,  Nicholas  PoUleviDaln  of. 
Conrad  of  Gelnhauaen. 
Constance,  CouneQ  of. 
Falkenbergr  Johannea. 
Gerson,  Jean  Chariier  de. 
Henry  of  Langenstein. 
John  XXIII. 
John  the  Little. 
Martin  V. 

Bevan,  William  LiLOtd,  Ph.D. 

Modernism. 

Bbtschlag,  Wilubald  (t),  Th.D. 

Bund,  Evangelischer. 
Hundeshasen,  Kari  Bemhard. 
UUmann,  Kari. 

Binder,  Rudolfs  Michael, 
Ph.D. 

Christian  Socialism. 
UtiUtarianism. 

Bird,  Frederic  Mater  (f). 

Wealey,  Charles. 
Wealey,  Samuel,  Jr. 

Buss,  Edwin  Munbell,  D.D. 

Armenia,  III.,  i  9. 

Liberia. 

Mexico. 

Miscdlaneoua  Religious  Bodiea. 

Presbyterians,  VIII.,  10-11. 

Reformed    (Hungarian)    Chnreh    in 

America. 
Siam  and  Laoa. 
United  Stetes  of  America,  RetigkNta 

History  of,  VII. 

Bliss,  Teieodora  Crosby. 

Hawaiian  Islands. 
Madagascar.  Missions  in. 
Malay  Archipelago. 
Philippine  Islands. 
West  Indies. 

Bloesch,  Emil  (t),  Th.D. 

Chapter-Courts. 
Fidelis,  Saint. 
Gelpke,  Ernst  Friedrich. 
HallCT,  Albrecht  von. 
Haller,  Berthold. 
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LL.D. 
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GlMdgr,  Joluuui  Kail  Ludwif. 
Gniory  Thaumaturyii^ 
Hemle  BapUnn. 


BORNKMANN,   PrIEDBICB   WiL- 

HEUi  Berkkard,  Th.D. 

Spittkr.  Chrbtiaa  PriBdrteh. 

BossE,  Fried  RICH,  Ph.D.,  Th.Lic. 
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RoalaBmanD,  Johaim. 
Kottwlta.  Hatu  Emit.  Baron 


Berqula,  Lonla  da. 
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BloDdri,  Dayld. 

Brlf  oDiut,  Galllauma. 
Bud«,  GullUuma. 
Camaron,  John. 
Cbamiar,  DanM. 
Claude.  Jaan. 
Collcny,  OdM  da. 
Craapln,  Jaan. 
DallU.  Jean. 
Dancau,  Lambert. 
Du  Uoulln,  Pierre. 
Fabar,  SupulanMia,  Jaeobna. 
Galilean  ConliiBlon. 
Jurlao,  Pier™. 
L'HSpltal,  Michel  de. 
Marnret  at  Navarra. 
OUvltan.  Pierre  Robert. 
Oudln,  Heml-Caalmlr. 
PaiiUoD,  Nieolaa. 
Roiuaal,  Glrard. 
Sorbonne. 

TroneUn,  Theodora. 
BONWETSCB,     GOTTLtBB     NaTHA- 
NAEL,  Th.D. 
ApoUonliu. 
Arcanl  Dladpllna. 
Canonlaatlon. 
Clamant  ol  Alexandria. 
CyrS  and  Mathodliu. 
InaDydua  tli«  Areopaclt«. 
Donatlim. 
Encdhardt,     Gtuuv     MoHti     Xon- 


BanrilB,  Jakob. 


Cbrtotopha 
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nation  In  Wuerttem- 


Greter,  Kaipar. 
Haarbrand,  Jakob. 
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Moltiiar,  Uenrad. 
Odander,  £-8. 
Otter.  Jakob. 
Rata,  Jakob. 
ttaUT,  Leonhard. 
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Sam,  Koond. 
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SchnapB,  Brhard. 


BoevoBTH,    Edwabd    btCBXAn, 
D.D. 

Tbaoloilcal  Semlnarlaa,  III.,  S. 

BoussET,    JoHANN   Framb   Wil- 

HELM,  Th.D. 
ApocalyptlB  Uteratora,  Jewlah. 
Ailatobnliia. 
31byl,  Sibytllna  fiooka. 

BoTNTON,  Pekct  Holueb. 

Chautauqua  loftltatlon. 

Brackuann,  Albbbt,  Ph.D. 
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Papal  SUtca. 


Brandbb,  Fbiedkich  HzntSKB, 
Th.D. 

La  Uattra,  Jaan  Henri. 
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Palmar,  berbert. 
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Poola,  Mattha«. 
Tnaknar,  Anthonr. 
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D.D. 
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Th.D. 
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Moab. 

Moabit0  StoiM. 

Prasrer,  I. 

Tabemadct,  Feaat  of. 

Vow^I. 

Zeehariah. 

BuROBR,  Kabl  (t).  Th.D. 

Burgvr,  Karl  Hemrieh  Augiut  yon. 

Chastity. 

CleTomeai. 

Duty. 

GodlliMH. 

Justiee^  Ethleal*  and  Equity. 

Lie. 

Love. 

Mary  Magdalene. 

Orthodoxy  and  Heterodoiy,  f  f  1-8. 

Pleasure. 

Prooheey  and  the  Prophetie  Offlee, 

Repentance. 

Roth.  Karl  Johann  FHedrieh. 

Sell-Defenae. 

Self-Denial. 

SelfUhneas. 

War  and  Chriatlan  Servlee  In  War,  I. 

BuRK,  Karl  von  (t),  Th.D. 

Kapir,  Sizt  KarL 
Kuebel,  Robert. 
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Theological  Seminaries,  VII.,  10. 
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Theological  Seminaries,  IV.,  8. 
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Scotland. 
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Calvxno,  Paolo. 

Sanctis,  Luigi  de. 
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Valtellina,  Reformation  and  Counter- 
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Presbyterians,  I.,  8. 
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Protestant  Episcopalians,  II.,  f  6. 

Carrier.  Augustus  Stiles,  D.D. 

Theological  Seminaries,  XI.,  a.,  6. 

Carrinqton,    Hereward. 

Psychical  Reeearch  and  the  Future 
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Christadelphians. 
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Mormons,  III. 

Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Nasarene. 
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River  Brethren. 
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Sehwenckfddians  (supplement). 
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Wesley,  John. 
Wesley,  Samuel,  Sr. 
Wesley,  Samuel,  Jr. 
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Whitefield,  George. 
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LL.D. 

Science,  Christian,  III. 

Carstens,  Carsten  Erich  (f). 

Harms,  Claus. 
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Socialism. 

Cart,  0ns,  D.D. 
Japan,  II.-IIL 

Caspari,  Walter  August  Anton 
Nathan,  Th.D. 

Advent. 

AU  Saints'  Day. 

AU  Souls'  Day. 
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Burial,  IL 
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Confession  of  SiiMi 
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Consecration. 
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Cederberg,  Johan  Antbbs, 
Th.D. 

Finland. 
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Young  People's  Societlss,  XIII. 
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Indians  of  North  America,  Miarions 
to  the. 
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Namee,  II. 

Naairitea. 


Pentecoat,  I. 

Pillar  of  Fire  and  Cloud. 

Prophecy  and  the  Prophetie  Offlee, 

Ruth,  Book  of. 

Saerince. 

Samaon. 

Samud. 

Saul. 

Slavery,  I. 

Song  of  Solomon. 

Sorcery  and  Sootheaying. 

Pahncke.  Karl  Hebmann. 

Riehm,  Edward  Kari  August. 
Woltera,  Albrecht  Juliua  Konstantin. 

Palmeb,    Christian     von    (t)> 

Th.D. 
Theremin,  Ludwig  Friedrieh  Ftaaa. 


Palmeb — 

Zdler,  Chriatian  Heinrieh. 

Pabk,  Edwabds  Amasa  (t),  D.D. 

Edwarda,  Jonathan  (the  Elder). 
Edwarda,  Jonathan  (the  Younger). 
Emmona,  NathanaeL 
Hopldna,  Samuel. 
Hopldnaianiam. 

Patebson,  Emilt. 

Egypt  Eiqiloration  Fund. 

Patton,  Fbancib  Landet,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

Hodge,  Archibald  Alesander. 
Hodge,  Caapar  Wletar. 
Hodge,  Charlee. 

Peeke^Mabgabet  Bloodgood  (t) 

Behaiam. 
Martiniat  Order. 

Pelt,   Anton    Fbiedbich   Lud- 
wig (t),  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Schott,  Heinrieh  Auguat. 

Pebtalozzi,  Cabl  (t),  Ph.D. 

Wildenapudi  Crucifixicm. 

Peteb,  Cabl  (t).  Th.D. 

Schwara,  Johann  Kari  Eduard. 

Pfendeb,Cabl. 

Achery,  Jean  Luc  d*. 
Calmet,  Au^ptatin. 
Charron,  Pierre. 
Cotderiua,  Johannae  Baptiata. 
Duboac,  Pierre  Thominea. 
Dtt  Cange,  Cliariea  du 
Du  Guet,  Jaequee  Joeeph. 
Du  Perron,  Jacguee  Davy. 
DttPin,  Louie 


Du  Venrier  de  Hauranne,  J< 

Feech,  Jooeph. 

Fltehier,  Eaprit. 

France.  II. 

Frayeemoua.  Denia,  Count  eC 

Grerberon,  GabrieL 

Godeau,  Antoine. 

Guiiot,  Francois  Pierre  Gniflanmis. 

Guyon,  Jeanne  Marie  Bonvier  de  la 

Motte. 
Hardouin,  Jean. 
Huet,  Pierre  Danid. 
Lacordaire*  Jean-Biqitiate  Henri, 
fiannmnaia,  Huguee  Fdic'  ' 

de. 

Lenfant,  Jaequae. 
La  NourTyTDeBla  NIeolaa. 
Maimbowg,  Louie. 
Monod.  Addphe  Louie  FMdirie  Thio- 

dore. 
Montalembert,  Chariea  Forbea  Bea^ 

Count  de  Tryon. 
Nicde,  Pierre. 
Olier,  Jean  Jaequee. 
Queniel,  Paaquler. 
Kenaudot,  EuaAbe. 
Saint-Martin,  Louie  Claude  de. 
Saint-Simon,  Claude  Henri  Count  de. 
Saurin,  Jaequee. 

TOlemont,  Louie  S6baatlen  le  Nain  da. 
William  of  Saint  Amour. 

Pfotenhaueb,  Johannes. 

Favre,  Pierre  Francoie. 

Phelet,  William  Henbt.  Ph.D. 

Andrew  and  Philip,  Brothernood  eC. 

Phiuppi,  Fbbdinand  (t),  ThJ). 

Philippi,  Friedrieh  Adolf. 

Pick,  Bebnhabd,  ni.D.,  DJ>. 

Agrapha. 
Angd,  II. 
Biblea,  Rabbinic 

Pickbtt,  Leandeb  Ltcubgus. 

Thedogieal  Seminariee^  VIIL.  L 

PiEpEB,   Fbans   August   Otto, 
DJ). 

Theologicd  Seminarlee,  VII.,  6. 

Platzhoff-Lejeune,        Eduabd 
Chables,  Ph.D. 

Scherer,  Edmond  Henri  Addfriie. 
Secr^tan,  Charlca. 

POEHLMANN,  ROBXBT  VOM,  Fh.D. 
Nero. 
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Nestle 
Bohaefer 


PouTz,  Marie. 

Theoeophy,  I.-II. 

Powell,  Lyman  Pierson. 

Science,  ChristUn,  II. 

Power,  Frederick  Dunglison, 
M.A..  LL.D. 

Campbeil,  Alexander. 
Diedplei  of  Christ. 

PRAETORniB,  Franz,  Ph.D. 
Bible  Versions  A..  VIII. 

Pratt,  Waldo  Selden,  Mub.D. 

Sacred  Music,  B.,  II.,  3. 
Theological  Seminaries,  III.,  6. 

Preqer,  Wilhelm,  Th.D. 

Hamberger,  Julius. 

Prendergast,  Finis  Homer. 

Presbyterians,  VIII.,  3b. 

Preuschen,  Erwin  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Ferdinand,  Ph.D., 
Th.D. 

Chrysostom. 

Dialogus  de  Recta  in  Deum  I^de. 

Easter,  II. 

Eusebius  of  CflBsarea. 

Evagrius  Ponticus. 

Lactantius. 

May,  Johann  Heinrich. 

Meiito. 

Mentzer,  Balthasar. 

Moschus. 

Origen. 

Pamphilus. 

Pfaff,  Christoph  Matthaeus. 

Philostorgius. 

Praedestinatus,  Liber. 

Rhodon. 

Tatian. 

Theodorus  Lector. 

Theognostus. 

Valentinus  and  his  School. 

Victor  of  Capua. 

Price,  Harrt  Heffner,  M.A., 
B.D. 

Theological  Seminaries,  IX.,  2. 

Prime,    Ralph   Earl,     D.C.L., 

LL.D. 
Sunday,  II. 

Rade,  Paul  Martin,  Th.D. 

Morality,  Moral  Law. 
Truth,  Truthfulness. 
Wager  of  Battle,  Duel,  II. 

Radlach,  Traugott  Otto. 

Archives,  Ecclesiastical,  I. 
Theological  Libraries,  I.-II. 

Rahlenbeck,  Hermann. 

City  Missions,  I. 
Evangelization. 
Innere  Mission. 
Tract  Societies,  I.-II. 
Wichem,  Johann  Hdnrich. 

Randall,  Edwin  Mortimer, 
D.D. 

Young  People's  Societies,  V. 

Ranke,  Ernst  (t),  Th.D. 

Octave. 

Ranke,  Friedrich  Gotthilp 
Paul  Emil  Leopold,  Th.D. 

Luebeek. 

Rbed,  Dblbvan  Bloodgood, 
D.D. 

Theological  Seminaries,  II.,  1. 

Reed,  Richard  Clark,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

Presbyterians,  VIII..  2. 
Stillman,  Charles  Albert. 

Reichbl,  Gerhard,  Th.Lic. 

Spangenberg,  August  Gottlieb. 

Reinkenb,  Joseph  (t),  Ph.D. 

Reinkens,  Joseph  Hubert. 

RsNDALL,  John  Ballard,  D.D. 

Theological  Seminaries,  XI.,  a,  4. 


Rextss,    Eduard   Guillattme 
EugAne  (t),  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Griesbach,  Johann  Jakob. 
Schleusner,  Johann  Friedrich. 

Rfv^SZ,  KOLOMAN. 
D6vay,  M&tyis  Bir6. 
Hungary. 

Rice,  Edwin  Wilbur,  D.D. 

Sunday-schools. 

Richards,     George     Wabrbn, 
D.D. 

Theological  Seminaries,  XV.,  a,  2. 

Richardson,   Ernest  Gushing, 
Ph.D. 

Jacobus  de  Varagine. 

Riddle,  Matthew  Brown,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

Tyler,  Bennet. 

RiETSCHEL,    Christian    Georg, 
Th.D. 

Agenda. 
Anaphora. 
Antunensitim. 
Ascension,  Feast  of  the. 
Bible  Reading  by  the  Laity,  Restric- 
tions on. 
Churching  of  Women. 
Gradual. 

Heubner,  Heinrich  Leonhard. 
Host. 

Koegel,  Theodor  Johannes  Rudolf. 
Meier,  Ernst  Julius. 
Lord's  Supper,  IV.,  |i  1-8;  V.  i  1. 
Meier,  Ernst  Julius. 
Muellensiefen,  Julius. 
Yuletide. 

RiETSCHEL,  Siegfried,  Dr.  Jur. 

Capitularies. 
Immunity. 
Investiture. 
Truce  of  God. 

RiGGBNBACH,        BeRNHARD        (f), 

Th.D. 
Komander,  Johann. 

Rit8chl,Albrecht  Benjamin  (f), 

Ph.!).,  Th.D.,  Dr.Jur. 
World. 

RrrscHL,  Otto  Karl  Albbbcht, 
Th.D. 

Ritschl,  Albrecht  Benjamin. 
Ritsehl,  Georg  Karl  Benjamin. 

Roberts,  Robert  Thomas,  D.D. 

Presbyterians,  VIII.,  8. 

Roberts,  William  Henrt,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

Presbyterians,  VIII.,  1;  X. 

RocHOLL,  Rudolf  (t),  Th.D. 

Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg. 
Honorius  of  Autun. 
Buschke,  Georg  Philipp  Eduard. 
Rupert  of  Deutz. 

RoENNEKE,  Karl,  Th.Lic. 

Italy. 

Rogers,  Robert  William,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Eden. 

Elam. 

Euphrates. 

Gozan. 

Inscriptions,  II. 

Medo-Persia. 

Theological  Seminaries,  VIII.,  8. 

Time,  Biblical  Reckoning  of.  III. 

RoGGB,  Hendrik    Corneus  (t), 

Ph.D. 
Arminius,  Jacobus,  and  Arminianism. 
Bekker,  Balthasar. 
Clericus,  Johannes. 
CoUegiants. 
Dort,  S:pod  of. 
Episcopius,  Simon. 
Grotius,  Hugo. 
Koolhass,  Kaspar  JaniKton. 


ROGGE — 
Limboreh,  Philippus 
Remonstrants. 

RowE,  Henrt  Kallocb,  Ph.D. 

Fast-day  (supj^ement). 
Thanksgiving  T>ay. 
Theological  Education,  II. 
Theol<^cal  Seminaries,  I.,  6. 

RUDLOFF,  GUSTAV  (f),  Th.D. 
Schwars,  Kari  Heinrich  Wilhelm. 

RuEEGCL  Arnold  (f). 

Hannah. 

EUite. 

John  the  Baptist. 

Lead,  Jane. 

Obedience,  I. 

Pordage,  John. 

Vinet.  Alexandre  Rudolfe. 

Wrath  of  God. 

Zeal. 

RuNZE,  Georg  Wilhelm,  Ph.D., 
Th.D. 

Immortality,  I.-VII. 

Will,  Freedom  of  the,  I.-III. 

RnsTON,   William  Ons,    D.D., 
LL.D. 

Theological  Seminaries,  XI.,  a,  6. 

Rtbsbl,  Carl  Victor  (t),  Ph.D., 
Th.D. 

First-fruits.  I. 

Fritssche.  Otto  Fridolin. 

George,  Bishop  of  the  Arabians. 

Karaites. 

Taxation.  I. 

Tuch,  Friedrich. 

Sachssb,  Eugen.  Th.D. 

Catechesis,  Cateeneties. 
Christlieb,  Theodor. 
Fabri,    Friedrich     Gotthardt     Kari 
Ernst. 

Sachssb,  Hugo,  Ph.D.,  Th.Lic, 
Dr.Jur. 

Apostolic  Brethren. 
Dolcino. 

Sack,  Karl  Heinrich  (t)»  Ph.D., 
Th.D. 

Sack,  August  Friedrich  Wilhelm. 
Sack,  Friedrich  Samuel  Gottfried. 

Sahre,  Karl  Rudolf. 

Amalarius  of  Mets. 
Amalarius  of  Treves. 

Sander,  Ferdinand. 

Dinter,  Gustav  Friedrich. 

Luecke,  Gottfried  Christian  Friedrich. 

Marailius  of  Padua. 

Sanders,  Frank  Knight,  Ph.D. 

Blakeslee,  Erastus. 

Sanford,  Elias  Benjamin,  D.D. 

Church  Federation. 

SCHAARSCHMIDT,  KaRL  (f),    Ph.D. 
John  of  Salisbury. 
Raimundus  de  §abunde. 

Schaeder.  Erich,  Th.D. 

Resurrection  of  the  Dead. 

ScHAEFER.  Ernst,  Ph.D. 

Spain,    Sixteenth-century    Reforma- 
tion Movements  in. 
Viceiin. 
Wends,  Conversion  of  the. 

ScHAEFER,     Philipp     Heinrich 
Wilhelm  Theodor,  'Th.D. 

Deacon,  IV. 

Diaspora. 

Emigrants  and  Immigrants,  Mission 

Work  among,  I. 
Falk,  Johannes  Daniel. 
Gobat,  Samuel. 
Heldring,  Otto  Gerhardt. 
Herbergen  sur  Heimat. 
Huber,  Victor  Aim6. 
Prison  Reform,  I.-II. 
War  and  Christian  Service  in  War, 

IL 
Young  People's  Societies,  IX. 


Bohaff 
Sommar 
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ScHAFF,  David  Sgblbt,  D.D, 

Abbot,  Esn. 

Arianiam. 

BaptiRn,  IV.»  2. 

BisnopL  NathaB. 

Channuc  William  Ellafy. 

Christolofy. 

Chureh  History. 

Deaeon,  I.-III. 

DeaconMi. 

Dean. 

Death. 

Death*  Danee  of. 

Devil. 

Dicldnaon,  Jonathan. 

Domer,  Isaak  August. 

Easter,  I. 

Eastern  Church,  I.-IIL 

En^and.  Churen  of. 

Epiaeopacy. 

Evangelieal  Alliance. 

Faber,  Frederick  WOliam. 

Fiji  or  Viti  Islands. 

Finney,  Charles  Grandison. 

Fletcher,  John  William. 

Fleidner,  Theodor. 

Fox,  John. 

Fry,  Elisabeth. 

Fundamental  Doctrines  of  ChristiaB- 

ity. 
Groesetoste,  Robert. 
Hare,  Julius  Chailca. 
Heuser,  Meta. 
Holy  Spirit. 
Hooker,  Richard. 
Hoop«r.  John. 
HymnMogy,  I.- VII. 
Immaculate  Conception,  ||  1-4. 
Infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
Inroiration,  f )  9-11. 
Juoson,  Adoniram. 
Keble,  John. 
Kempis,  Thomas  4. 
Lange,  Johann  Peter. 
Martyn,  Henry. 
Prime,  Samuel  Irenaua. 
Reformation. 
Ridley,  Nicholas. 
Robinson,  Edward. 
Roman  Catholics,  I. 
Sacrament. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo. 
Schaff,  Phflip. 
Scotch  Confession  of  Fkith. 
Syllabus  of  Errors,  Papal. 
Tertullian,   Quintus  Septimus  Flor- 

ens. 
Thiersch.  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Joslas. 
Thirty-nine  Articles. 
Tholuck,  Friedrich  August  Gottreu. 
Transubstantiation,  V.-Vl. 
Trent,  Council  of. 
Tridentine  Profession  of  Faith. 
Westminster  Assembly. 
Westminster  Standurds. 

ScHAFF,  Philip  (f),  D.D..  LL.D. 

Abbot,  Esra. 

Arianiam. 

Baptism,  IV.,  2. 

Bishop.  Nathan. 

Channing,  William  Ellery. 

Christology. 

Church  History. 

Deacon,  I.-III. 

Domer,  Isaak  Auguat. 

Eastern  Church,  I.-III. 

EvangeUeal  Alliance. 

Fliedner,  Theodor. 

Hare,  Jmius  Charles. 

Heuser,  Meta. 

Immaculate  Conception,  §|  1-4. 

Infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

Lange,  Johann  Peter. 

Lutherans,  I. 

Prime,  Samuel  Ireniaua. 

Reformation. 

Robinson,  Edward. 

Roman  Catholics,  I. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo. 

Scotch  Confession  of  Faith. 

Syllabus  of  Errors,  Papal. 

Tertullian,  Quintus  Septimus  Florens. 

Thiersch,  Heinrich  WUhelm  Josias. 

Thirty-Nine  Articles. 

Tholuck,  Friedrich  August  Gottreu. 

Transubstantiation,  V.-Vl. 

Trent,  Council  of. 

Tridentine  Profession  of  Faith. 


ScHAFF — 
United  Statea  of  America,  Religioua 

History  of,  I.-VI. 
Westminster  Standards. 

ScHALLER,  John. 

Theologiesl  Seminaries,  VII.,  16. 
SCHAUFFLER,  AdOLPH  FbEDBEICK, 

D.D. 

City  Missions,  II. 
SCHETTRL,      ChBISTOPH     GoTTLOB 

VON  a),  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 
Commenda. 

Eiehhom,  Kari  Friedrich. 
Interdict. 
Ryswick  Clause. 

ScmAN,  Albert  Ernst  Richard 

Martin.  Ph.D..  Th.D. 
Preaching,  History  of,  I.-III. 

ScHMiD,  Otto  Yeouan. 

Zend  Folk. 

SCHMID,  RSINHOLD,  Th.Iic. 
Buridan,  Jean. 
Cusa,  Nicholas  of. 
Elisabeth  of  Schoenau. 
Gilbert  de  la  Porrte. 
Guide  of  Aresso. 
H«iry  of  Ghent. 
HervMus  Burgidolensls. 
Huebald  of  St.  Amand. 
Isidore  of  Seville. 
Joan,  Pope. 
Lucas  of  Tuy. 
Lupus,  Servatus. 
Lyra.  Nieolaus  da. 
Mazunus  of  Turin. 
Nemesius  of  Emesa. 
Peter  of  Celle. 
Philaster. 

Prudentius  of  Trosres. 
Remigius  of  Auxerre. 
Triumphus,  Augusdnua. 
Victor.  Claudius  Marius. 
Vietorinus,  Caius  Mariua. 

Schmidt,  Arthur  Bbnno,  Dr.Jur. 

Wasserschleben,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Hermann. 

Schmidt,  Carl  Wilhelm  Adolf 
(t),  Th.D. 

Eberhard  of  B4thune. 
Gentillet,  Innocent. 
Mestresat,  Jean. 
Nantes,  Edict  of. 
Richer,  Edmond. 
Yvonetus. 

Schmidt,  Edmund. 

Schmidt,  Hermann  Christoph. 

Schmidt,   Heinrich  (f),    Ph.D., 
Th.D. 

Diepenbrock,  Melchior  von. 
Landerer,  Maximilian  Albert  von. 

Schmidt,  Karl,  Th.D. 

Abgar. 

AlpniBUs. 

Ananias. 

Andrew  the  Apostle. 

Apollos. 

Apostle. 

Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem 

Bartholomew. 

Dieckhoir,  August  Wilhelm. 

Fecht,  Johannca. 

Felix  and  Festus. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

Judas  of  GalUee. 

Judas  Iscariot. 

Krabbe,  Otto  Karsten. 

Schmidt,  Oswald  (t). 

Rudelbach,  Andreas  Gottlob. 

Schmidt,  Richard  Karl  Bern- 
hard.  Dr.Jur. 

Capital  Punishment,  I.-II. 

Schmidt.  Wilhelm,  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Gess,  Wolfgang  Friedrich. 

Schmidt,   Woldemar   Gottlob, 
Th.D. 

Kea,  Kari  August  Gottlieb. 


Schneider,  Albbbt  (t). 

Hemeili,  Aliz. 

Schneider,  Johannes. 

Candidua,  Pantaloon. 
Elisabeth,  Albertine. 
Renter,  Quirinns. 
Rust,  Isaak. 

Schnetzler,  Charles. 

Viret,  Pierre. 

ScHODDE,  George  Henbt,  Ph.D., 
D.D. 

Theological  Seminaries,  VII.,  4. 

ScHOELL,    Carl   Wilheui    (f), 
Ph.D.,D.D. 

Girald  de  Bairi. 
Jumpers. 
Latimer,  Hugh. 
Levellers. 
Maynooth  College. 
Milner,  Joeeph  and  Isaac. 
Pearson,  John. 
Sandemanians. 

SCHORNBAUM,  KaBL^   Ph.D. 
Rurer,  Johaim. 

ScHOTT,  Theodor  Friedrich  (f), 
Ph.D. 

Camlsards. 

Chaadieu.  Antotne  de  la  RocIml 

Coligny,  Gaspard  de. 

Court,    Antome. 

Dubourg,  Anne. 

Du  Plessls-Momay,  Philippe. 

Jeanne  d'Albret. 

Mariorat  du  Pasquter,  Aogostin. 

Nlmes,  Edict  of. 

Schottenloher,  Kablu  FU). 

Zlegler,  Jakob. 

Schroeder,  Ludwio  (t). 

Grundtvig,  Nieolai  Frederik  Sevcrin. 

ScHUERBR,  Emil  (t),  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Apocrypha,  Old  Testament. 
Joaephus,  Flaviua. 

ScHULTB,     Johann     Fbiedhich 
RriTER  VON,  Dr.Jur. 

Canon  Law,  II. 

Curia. 

Gallicanism. 

Hontheim,  Johann  Nfkolaua  von. 

Legates  and  Nuneioo,  PapaL 

Liber  Diumua  Romanonun  Pomtifi- 

eum. 
Marca,  Pierre  de. 

Schulthess-Rechbero,   Gustav 
VON,  Th.D. 

Lavater,  Johann  Caspar. 

ScHui/rzE,  Maximilian  Victob, 
Th.D. 

AmpuUa. 

Arcadius,  Flavins. 

Archeoloo,  Christian. 

Art  and  Church. 

Baptistery. 

Bintnim,  AnUm  Josef. 

Churchyard. 

Claudius. 

Commodus. 

Constantino  the  Great  and  his  Sens. 

Cross  and  its  Use  aa  a  SymboL 

Cross,  Exaltation  of  the. 

Cross,  Invention  of  the. 

Crudnxion. 

Dedus,  Caiua  Messius  Quintus  Traja- 

nus. 
Diocletian. 
Domitian. 
Evangdlarium. 
Hadrian. 
Holy  Water. 
Honorius,  Flavins. 
Jovianus,  Flavins  Claudina. 
Sllssof  Peace. 
Liber  VitsB. 

Lights,  Use  of,  in  Worship. 
Nieolsi.  PhiUpp. 
Otto,  Christoph  Heinrich. 
Painting,  Deeorative  and  Dlnatrativf 

Art,  Christian. 
Paramenta. 
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ScnxruFZS — 

Pulpit. 

Sculpture,  Christian  Um  of. 

SymDoliBm,  Eeeledastieal,  HI. 

Theododus  I.,  Flavius. 

Trajan,  Mareus  UlpiuB. 

Tryfophorui.  Johannes. 

Valens. 

Valentinian. 

Valerian,  Publiui  Udniua. 

Veepaaian,  Titus  Flavius. 

Veseds,  Saered. 

Vestments  and  Insignia,  EcclesiasticaL 

Waldeek-Pyrmont. 

Zoeekler.  Otto. 

ScHULZ,  Hanb,  Ph.D. 
CelestbM  V. 
Honorius  III.-IV. 
Innocent  IV.-V. 

SCHUIiZB,        LUDWIG        ThBODOB, 

Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

AhauB,  Heinrich  von. 

AportanuB,  Georg. 

Brinckerinck.  Jan. 

Brugmann,  Jan. 

Buritdde,  Congregation  of. 

Buseh,  Jan. 

Cde,  Johannes. 

Common  Life,  Brethren  of  the. 

Florentius  Radewyns. 

Frederick  of  Heilo. 

Gerlaeh,  Peters. 

Groote,  Geert. 

Henry  of  Kalkar. 

Mande,  Hendrik. 

PhflipdL  Jacobus. 

Rode,  Hinne. 

Veghe,  Johannes. 

Waekemagel,  Karl  Eduard  Philipp. 

WttttkerKarl  Friedrich  Adolf. 

Sghumann,  Albert  (t). 

Neudeeker,  Johann  Christian  Gott- 
hold. 

ScHWARZ.  Johann  Karl  Eduard 
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Macedonia  in  the  Apostolic  Age. 

World. 

Weiss.  Nathaniel. 

Neucnitel,  Independent  Bvangelieal 
Church  of  (supplement). 

Wbizsaecker,  Carl  Heinrich 
von  (t),  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Hegesippus. 

Hincher,  Johann  Baptist. 

Schmid,  Christian  Friedrich. 

Werner,   August  Wilhelm 
Ernst,  Th.D. 

Adalbert. 

Adalhard  and  Wala. 

Amandua. 

Boniface,  Saint. 

Bruno  of  Querfurt. 

CInnent. 

Ebo. 

Franck,  Johann. 

Herder,  Johann  Gottfried. 

Werner,  Johann  Jakob. 

Sequence. 

Wessbl,  Louis. 

Theological  Seminaries,  VII.,  6. 

Weswio,  Carl  Marcus,  A.B., 
B.D. 

Theological  Seminaries,  VII.,  18. 

Whttb,  John  Campbell, 

Movement,  Laymen's  Missionary. 

Whitfield,  Edward  Elihu,  M.A. 

KeUv,  William. 
Macldntosh,  Charies  Henry. 
Newton,  Benjamin  Wills. 
Plymouth  Brethren. 
Stuart,  Clarence  Esme. 
Wigram,  George  VIeesimus. 

Whitlock,  Francis  Mbtherall. 

Bible  Christians  (Bryanites). 

Schauffler,  Albert  Henry- 

Slavic  Missions  in  the  United  Sutea. 

WiEGAND,  Friedrich  Ludwig 
Leonhard,  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Crusades. 
Haito. 
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Weiffand 
Zwamer 


ZOECKIiER — 


Sewn,  The  Saered  Number. 

Seven  Sleepen  of  Epheraa. 

SmaragduB. 

Sodaua.  Fauatua,  Sodniana. 

Somaachiana. 

Soto,  Domingo  de. 

Soto,  Petnia  de. 

Southeott,  Joanna,  and  the  South- 

eottiani. 
SpM,  MedriehTOii. 


ZOECKLBR — 
Spina,  All onao  de. 
Suaras,  FrancJaeo. 
Sunday,  I. 
Suriua,  Laurentiaa. 
Tertiariea. 
Thereea,  Saint.     ' 
Veapera. 

VigjEuu 

Vincent  Ferrer,  Saint. 

Wieader,  Karl. 

Wlteheraf t  and  Wlteh  Trial*,  L 


Ono    (t), 


ZOECKLEB — 
Women,  Roman  CathoUe  Congr^a- 
tiona  of. 

ZoEFFFELy    Richard 

Ph.D.,  Th.D. 
Romanua. 

ZwEMEB,  Samuel  Marinxts,  D.D. 

Mohammedan     Propagandim     and 

Opposition  to  Chnstuinity. 
Mohammedana*  Miaiiona  to. 
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